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INTRODUCTION, 


S mankind, at leaſt in all the polite and civilized parts of the world, 
are abundantly convinced of the ineſtimable value of knowledge, we 
ſhall not detain the reader with needleſs encomiums of it; neither ſhall 
we enter upon a tedious hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral 

arts and ſciences. It appears to us much more intereſting, as well as more con- 
ducive to our preſent purpoſe, to employ the few pages allotted for an Introdue- 
tion, in ſhewing how juſtly this work merits the title of a Complete Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences : this we ſhall attempt to do, by briefly explaining the deſign 
and nature of the work, and afterwards giving a ſhort analyſis of the ſubject- 
matters contained in it. 


In general, then, it is deſigned, and, upon examination, we are confident 
will be found, to be more univerſal and comprehenſive, than any work of the like 
nature, hitherto publiſhed in any language: for not only are the larger branches 
of ſcience, and general claſſes of natural objects, here explained and illuſtrated 
but, likewiſe, their various ſubdiviſions purſued throughout the moſt minute ra- 
mifications : thus, the properties of Points and Atoms, for inſtance, are by no 
means omitted, though contained in much narrower bounds than thoſe of Lines, 
Angles, Surfaces, and Solids: here too the ſmalleſt Inſects and Plants find a place, 
only a leſs one than thoſe allotted for the deſcription of the Elephant and Oak: 
in a word, it will contain, ſo to ſpeak, the quinteſcence of literature, extracted 
from loads of groſs materials, and eſpecially from that chaos of words which fills 
up whole pages, where one paragraph might have ſerved. But this is not all; 
for beſides lopping off excreſcences, curtailing ſuperfluities, and wholly eee 
uſeleſs lumber, particular care has been taken to ſupply the deficiencies, as wel 
as to correct what appeared to be amiſs in the plan of former ſcientifical lexico- 
graphers : hence it 1s that ſome of our articles are more full than theirs, others 
more conciſe, and a multitude of entirely new ones added; not to mention the 
different arrangement and diſpoſition which obtain on many occaſions, Among 
the new articles may be ranked moſt, if not all, the geographical ones, many come 
mercial and ſcientiſical, and not a few in natural hiſtory. 


This work, therefore, will make a Complete, though conciſe, Body of Ares 
and Sciences, Natural Hiſlory, and Geography, diſpoſed in the commodious form 
of a dictionary; concerning which form we find ourſelves obliged to remark, 
that ſome have very injudicicuſly condemned the uſe of references. A thou- 
ſand inſtances might be brought, to prove their being indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to the perfection of ſuch a work: thus, under the general article ANNA, after 
defining what is meant by the term, and diſtributing it into the clafſes Q ADA u- 
PEDS, ade Pisnzs, Cc. the nature of a dictionary. which treats of every 
thing under diſtinct articles, makes references to theſe heads, for the particular 
deſcription, and ſubdiviſions of each, not — uſeful, but an eſſential part of the 
work. On the other hand, to avoid needleſs repetitions, it has been judged ſuf- 
; FOI A 2 ficient, 
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ficient, under particular articles, Ho xs, for example, to ſay that it is an anj- 
mal of the claſs of quadrupeds, and order of the jumenta, or beaſts of burden; 
taking care to give the characteriſtical peculiarities that diſtinguiſh it from all 
other animals, and refer to the articles Ax MAH, QuapkxuPed, and JuukNTA, 
for its general and claſſical characters, or thoſe it has in common with other ani- 
mals of the ſame claſs and order. What has been ſaid of Animal and Horſe, 
will hold equally with reſpect to other articles; thus, from Axirnhurrie and 
Arterna we refer tohAbpfriox, SUBTr actTiION, MutTIPUtCATION,: Oe. 
and from theſe back again to AgiTyweTiCc and ALGeBra, for the general ac- 
count of theſe ſciences. This double reference, like a double entry in mer. 
chants books, is that bond of union whereby the various and frequently very 
diſtant parts of the work are connected together, and an harmony, ſimplicity, 
and order eſtabliſhed, without which all would be confuſion and diſcord. But 
beſides this necellity of ſymmetry, ariſing from the nature of the work, the ca- 
price of authors, in coining a multiplicity of names for the ſame object, has ſub- 
jected lexicographers to the cruel and almoſt endleſs taſk of explaining the various 
terms they have uſed for one and the ſame thing. Now the only poſlible me- 
thod of doing this in an accurate and ſcientiical manner is to deſcribe every 
ſuch object under a ſelect name, and refer from the other ſy nanymous terms to 
that head, for the deſcription. 


It remains now to ſay ſomething of the ſources, whence the materials of this 
work have been drawn : and, I theſe are too numerous to be particularly 
mentioned; all helps, from whatever quarter, having been uſed with the utmoſt 
freedom. Dictionaries, tranſactions, memoirs, ſyſtems, commentaries, practices, 
and even eſſays, elements, and grammars have contributed their ſeveral quotas. 
Theſe, like ſo many rich mines, have furniſhed ample materials for erecting this 
new. edifice ; in which, however, they are ſo transformed and new modelled, in 
order to fit them for their reſpective places, that it would be both tedious and uſe- 
leſs to refer to the originals on every occaſion. This, nevertheleſs, we have al- 
ways taken care to do when neceſſary ; never failing to point out the beſt authors 
on each art and ſcience, and refer the curious to books where farther information 
on the moſt intereſting ſubjects may be obtained. 


With reſpect to the copper-plates, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that they muſt 
greatly enhance the merit of the work; ſince, withont them, the moſt ac- 
carate deſcriptions ſeldom convey ſuch diſtinct ideas of things as could be wiſhed. 
On the other hand, the deſcriptions ſerve to explain the copper plates: for though 
the engraver has, indeed, with much ingenuity, delineated the many mathema- 
tical ſchemes, figures, machines, inſtruments, animals, plants, and other curious 
productions of nature, ſelected for the illuſtration and embelliſhment of this 
work ; yet their properties, conſtruction, and various uſes muſt be learned from 
the deſcription given of them under their reſpective articles. 


Having thus, in few words, explained the deſign and nature of our undertak- 
ing, we al next proceed to lay down a plan of the ſubject- matter: but as this 
is a taſk of no ſmall diſiculty, it will be neceilary, in order to aſſiſt our own as 
well as the reader's imagination, to ſubioin the Table or Scheme of Knowledge; 
by which, as by an intellectual compaſs, we have ſteered our courſe through the 
vail. ocean of literature. It is conſtructed upon a very different plan from all that 
have fallen within our notice: that of Mr. Chambers has been generally diſliked, 
as too ſcholaſtic and abſtracted ; and even that of the great Bacon, with all the 
improvements of the ingenious authors of the french Encyclopædia, is, in our 
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opinion, too complicated, inaſmuch as it blends the conſideration of the human 
ſoul with that of the objects of its knowledge. On this laſt foundation it is 
that the annexed general Scheme of Human Knowledge has been drawn up; 
which, we flatter ourſelves, has the advantage of any of thoſe before-mention- 


ed, not only as being more ſimple and natural, but likewiſe fuller and more 
accurately diſtributed, ; 


This ſcheme is branched out, firſt into the General and Particular objects of 
knowledge; under the former, cr general branch, being comprehended Meta- 
hyſics, 8 or Firſt Philoſophy ; which is again ſubdivided into general 
009 Por om hyſics, Mathematics, Phyſiology, and Chronology : all which 
are either employed about the eſſences or general attributes of Beings, as will be 
explained afterwards. Under the ſecond grand branch of — are com- 
prehended all particular objects, ſubdivided into Divine, Human, Natural, and 
Artificial; the firſt whereof includes all that we know about God and matters of 
religion'; the ſecond, all that more immediately regards Mankind, whether con- 
ſidered as Individuals, or Members of Society; the third, all Natural objects, 
from the Sun, Stars, and Planets, to the moſt minute Inſects and Atoms of our 
earth; and the fourth, all works of Art; which, notwithſtanding their manifeſt 
connection with the ſecondjbranch, we have judged expedient to arrange under 
a ſeparate and diſtin claſs, for this reaſon, that as the admirable works of the 
great Author of nature are conſidered ſeparately from Theology, fo may the 
comparatively diminutive, though at the ſame time curious and uſeful, produc- 
tions of human Art be conſidered ſeparately from Mankind themſelves. As to 
the many ſubdiviſions of each of theſe larger branches, they may be ſeen in the 
ſcheme itſelf ; which, being drawn up with no inconſiderable application and 
ſtudy, is ſubmitted to the judgment of the learned, who at leaſt cannot fail to 
approve of our endeavours to pleafe them ; ſince this defire, added to that of find- 
ing a cue to guide us through the intricate mazes of literature, was what ſet us 
upon compiling it. 


We will now take a general ſurvey of the arts and ſciences, and, as they paſs 
in review before us, point out the moſt important branches treated of under 
each of them; which, at the fame time that it ſerves as a farther illuſtration ot 
the Scheme here referred to, will be a brief analyfis of this work. 


(1) MeTarursics, OnToro0cy, or FirsrT Purosornx. undoubtedly conſti- 
tute the moit ſublime of all ſciences, as treating of the eſſence and univerſal af- 
fections of all beings To be a gqad metaphyſician, one muſt firſt be a good 
divine, a good philoſopher, and, in ſhort, a thorough proficient in every branch 
of particular knowledge; he mult have diſtinct and adequate ideas of the nature 
ah manifold properties of beings in general; otherwiſe in claſſing, diſtinguiſh 
ing, and variouſly arranging them, he muſt unavoidably fall into the groſſeſt 
blunders; we have, therefore, endeavoured to explain the various opinions of 
the learned concerning Eſſence, Subſtance, Cauſe, Effect, Poſſibility, Neceſſity, 
Power, Duration, Number, Finite, Infinite, Category, Predicament, Genus, 
Species, Cc. 

(2) PNEUMATOLCGY, called alſo Pguuarics, is one great and important 
branch of metaphyſics, which treats of ſpiritual beings, their powers, attributes, 
Sc. whence ariſe a great many curious articles, as Spirit, Cod, Angel, Soul, 
Mind, Underſtanding, Idea, Perception, Judgment, Reaſoning, Reſléction, Sen- 
ſation, c. alſo Knowledge, Science, Will, Memory, Imagination, Sc. all 
treated of in their ſeveral places, 


(3) Pursics, 
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(3) Pays1cs, another great branch of Metaphyſics, to which belongs the ex- 


planation of the general properties of corporeal beings, is ſubdivided into Ma- 
thematics and Phyſiology. 


(4) MaTarremaTics treat of Number, Figure, and Magnitude ; and hence 
the ſubordinate ſciences Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry : the great excellen- 
cy of all which is owing to * that as we have more diſtinct and determinate 


ideas of their principles, ſo likewiſe is the knowledge thence ariſing more preciſe 
and certain than that of moſt other ſciences. 


(5) ArITRARMETIC is confidered not only with reſpect to its fundamental 
operations, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Diviſion; but likewiſe 
the rules of Proportion, Intereſt, Fellowſhip, Rebate and Diſcount, Tare and 
Tret, Fractions vulgar and decimal, Reduction, Involution, Extraction of roots, 
Alligation, Progreſſion both arithmetical and geometrical, Arithmetic of infi- 
nites, Logarithms, &c. of all which, both the principles and practice are ex- 
Plained in the moſt diſtinct manner, and illuſtrated by proper examples. 


(6) ArctBra, by ſome called literal or univerſal arithmetic, very properly 
occupies the next place, as ſerving to reſolve all manner of problems by the 
fame fundamental operations of addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, &c. But 
beſides theſe it contains a great many others, very different from thoſe of arith- 
metic ; fuch are Equation, Quadratic, Biquadratic, Cubic, Binomial, Surd, 
Conſtruction, Coefficient, Limit, c. alſo many in common with it, as Pro- 
portion, Series, Approximation, Involution, Evolution, Fraction, &c. 


(7) GromeTRY, another moſt comprehenſive as well as uſeful branch of ma- 
thematics, is conſidered as divided into elementary or common, and higher; 
the firſt, or elementary part, may be conveniently ſubaivided into, 1. Plani- 
metry, or the menſuration of plain figures, their length, breadth, angles, dia- 
meters, diagonals, areas, Wc, hence the articles Line, Triangle, Square, Pa- 
rallelogram, Polygon, Circle, Ellipſis, Parabola, Hyperbola, Surface, Survey- 
ing, Sc. the properties of all which are explained in their places, as are alſo 
the figures and uſes of the inftruments employed in deſcribing or meaſuring 
them, as Ruler, Compaſſes, Quadrant, Theodolite, Circumferentor, Plane-table, 
Chain, Scale, Protrattor, Perambulator, &c. 2. Stereometry, or the menſura- 
tion of ſolids; which may be ſtudied under the articles Cube, Parallelopiped, 
Priſm, Pyramid, Globe, Sphere, Spheroid, Cylinder, Cone, Fruſtum, Gaug- 
ing, Sector, Sliding-rule, Gauging-rod, Sc. As to the higher Gcometry, it 


may be learned under the articles Curve, Curvature, "Tranſcendental, Ciſſoid, 
Conchoid, Cycloic, Cauſtic, Tc. 
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(8) Ta1Gox0METRY is that branch of geometry which teaches the men- 
ſuration of triangles, whether plain or ſpherical ; hence a variety of articles, as 
Angle, Degree, Sine, Tangent, Secant, Radius, Triangle, Baſe, Perpend!- 
cular, Hypcthenuſe, c. all explained in their places. And as to the menſu- 


1 ration and Properties of ſpherical triangles, they will be ſound under the articles 
[ Triangle and Spherical. 
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(9) Srutzies contain the doctrine of the Sphere, the area of its ſurface, its 
ſolidity, formation, proje&ion, Tec. whence the articles Orthographic, Stereo 
graphic, Analemma, Planiſphere, Pole, Cc. 
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(10) Conics, 
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(10) Contcs, another branch of geometry, treat of the conic ſections, as 
Circle, Ellipſis, Parabola, and Hyperbola : whence a variety of articles, as 
Axis, Aſymptote, Abſciſs, Focus, Parameter, Ordinate, Diameter, Qc. all 
treated of under their ſeveral articles. 


(11) Pays10LOGY, or NaTURAL P111.050PHY, a ſcience of vaſt extent, is 
univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt ſublime, moſt entertaining, and at the 
ſame time moſt uſeful part of ſpeculative knowledge, relating to natural objects. 
It has for its object the Laws and various Phænomena of Nature; whence ariſe 
the articles Matter, Body, Extenſion, Solidity, Fluidity, Diviſibility, Inertia, 
Motion, Gravity, Attraction, Coheſion, Electricity, Magnetiſm, Elaſticity, 
Hardneſs, Softneſs, Malleability, Heat, Light, Cold, Froſt, Condenſation, 
Rarefaction, Fermentation, Generation, Vegetation, Cryſtallization, Nutrition, 
Putrefaction, Rain, Thunder, Hurricane, Cloud, Meteor, Rain-bow, Sum- 
mer, Winter, Sound, Taſte, Colour, Smell, Sc. In ſhort, this ſcience may 
be looked upon as the baſis of all Natural and Artificial Knowledge, and even 
of Human, ſo far as it regards the body. 


(12) Dynamics conſtitute a branch of phyſiology, to which belongs the con- 
ſideration of the Laws of Motion, of Percuſſion, of Action and Reafttion, of 
Force, Acceleration, Retardation, Direction, Velocity, Central Forces, Springs, 
Powers, Weights, &c. | 


(13) Mechanics is another branch of Phyſiology, which treats of the Equi- 
librium and Combination of Powers ; and hence the ſimple machines called 
the Mechanical Powers, wiz. Lever, Ballance, Axis in Peritrochio, or Axis 
and Wheel, Pulley, Wedge, Screw, and Inclined Plane : of theſe are all man- 
ner of compound engines and machines conſtructed; ſome conſiſting of ſeveral 
levers; others, of levers, ſcrews, and wheels; and others, of all the ſimple powers, 
variouſly combined. Hence the articles Friction, Friction-wheels, Clock, 
Watch, Water-works, Wind mill, Water-mill, Crane, Capitan, Windlas, 
Pile-engine, Silk engine, Orrery, Oc. 


(14) CuroxoLoGY is employed about Time, and comprehends not only the 
larger periods, as the Julian and Victorian Periods, the Chriſtian Æra, the He- 

ira, Spaniſh Ara, Oc. but likewiſe its leſſer diviſions, as Hour, Day, Week, 

onth, Year, Olympiad, Luſtrum, Cycle, Age, Century. Hence alſo a va- 
riety of articles, relating either to the methods of computing time, or the 
inſtruments for meaſuring it, as Faſti, Calendar, Almanac, Eaſter, Epact, 
Golden Number, Style, Julian, Gregorian, Indiftion, Dial, Watch, Clock, 
Water and Sand-glaftes, &c. all explained in their proper places. 


(15) TxtoLoGY, conſidered as a branch of Pneumatology, treats of the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God, and is either Natural or Supernatural, according as 
its principles are derived from Reaſon or Revelation ; hence alſo the articles 
Eternity, Omnipotence, Omniſcience, Ubiquity, Creation, Providence, c. 


(16) Rer1cion is of much greater extent, as comprehending the. Creeds, 
Feſtivals, Ceremonies, and Rites of the almoſt numberleſs ſects to be found 
among Chriſtians, Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans. Our general diviſion of 
theſe is into True and Falſe ; Chriſtianity and Judaiſm being ranked under the 
former, and Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm under the latter: however, to pre- 
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vent being miſunderſtood, let it be remarked, that we do not mean this of Ju- 
daiſm as profeſſed by the modern Jews, but ſuch as it was before the coming of 
our Saviour, and as delivered in the Old Teſtament ; for as to modern Judaiſm, 
it is perhaps more abſurd than Mahometaniſm. : 

The principal articles treated of, under this head of Religion, may be claſſed 
in the following manner, 1. The various Sects, as Proteſtants, Papiſts, Arians, 
Arminians, Socinians, Brachmans, Gymnoſophiſts, &©c. 2. The Rites and 
Ceremonies, as Baptiſm, Euchariſt, Ordination. Circumciſion, &c, 3. The 
different kinds of Worſhip, as Adoration, Prayers, Pſalmody, Sacrifice, &c, 
4. The Feſtivals, as Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Pentecoſt, Paſſover, Bacchanalia, Ec. 
5. The Faſts, as Lent, Ramadan, &c. 6. The ſacred Books, as Bible, Al- 
coran, &c. 7, The ſacred Miniſters, as Prieft, Biſhop, Mufti, Dervis, c. 
8. Places and Utenſils of worſhip, as Church, Chapel, Temple, Moſque, Al- 
tar, &c. all which are explained in the order of the alphabet. 


(17) AxTar 0PoLocw includes the doArine of Human Nature, conſidered in 
general; the Rank which Mankind hold in the Creation; the Union of Saul 
and Body, and the Laws thereof ; the Immateriality, Rationality, and Immor- 
tality of the Soul; the unalienable Rights and Privileges of every individual, as 
Self-preſervation and Liberty; the Faculties and Deſires common to the whole 
human race, as Underftanding, Deſire of Happineſs, Sociability, &c. 


(18) Locic, a ſcience much. cultivated both by antient and modern philo- 
ſophers, and juftly held in the higheſt eſtimation, has the Faculty of the Human 
Underſtanding for its object, and is conſequently but a branch of anthropology, 
It conſiders the Origin of Human Knowledge, ſhews how Ideas or Notions are 
formed, compares them to diſcover their Agreement or 9 teaches 
the Rules of Ratiocination, and explains the Methods purſued in the Inveſtiga- 
tion of Truth. Hence ariſe a multitude of important articles, as Perception, 
Idea, Senſation, Reflection, Abſtraction, Compoſition, Diviſion, Judgment, 
Propoſition, Afirmative, Negative, Univerſal, Particular, Abfolute, Condj- 
tional, Self. evident, Argument, Axiom, Principle, Syllogiſm, Terms, Premiſes, 
Concluſion, Figure, Mode, Sorites, Dilemma, 8 Enthymeme, Truth, 
Falſhood, Evidence, Demonſtration, Method, Analyſis, Syntheſis, Sc. 


(19) PexsQwal ETuics, called by Bacon the Georgics of the Mind, have the 
Faculty of the Will for their object, and conſequently are only a branch of an- 
thropology, concerning which we cannot affirm what has been ſaid of logic, 
fince philoſophers have only conſidered it as a ſubdiviſion of General Fthics, 
under the title of the Duties of Man to himſelf. Some, indeed, at the head of 
whom may be placed lord Shafteſbury and Hutchefon, have treated of the Bal- 
lance of the Affedtions, the Power of the Paſiions, and the Beauty of Virtue 
and Goodneſs ; yet ſtill a regular and ſyſtematical treatiſe on this ſubject ſeems 
to be much wanted. We have explained the various terms Anger, Averſion, 
Hatred, Deſire, Hope, Joy, Pleaſure, Pain, Good, Evil, Paſhon, Appetite, 
Abſtinence, Temperance, &c. under their reſpective articles. | 


- (20, 21) HizrocryPnics and Frraltnay are ſiſter- arts, whepeof the firſt, 


By various Symbols and Emblems, tends to preſerve the memory of divine ob- 


jects of knowledge, whether doctrines, offices, or rites ; and the latter, by the 
like means, perpetuates the honours of great men and families. Every religion 
is furniſhed with a peculiar ſet of Hieroglyphics, or myſtical . 
ä The 
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The Egyptians of old were famous for them; the feſtivals of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were full of them; and even the chriſtian and jewiſh religions are not 
without them, witneſs Baptiſta, Circumciſion, Crucifixes, Surplices, Ic. How+ 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of Hieroglyphics is by no means re- 
duced to a fyltem ; which is the reaſon that though we have given the beſt in- 
formation in our power on all theſe and the like Heads, yet not with ſuch pre- 
ciſion as we could have wiſhed. With reſpect to Heraldry the caſe is quite x! 6-2 
wite ; here we have explained the ſeveral Ordinaries, Charges, Colours, Metals, 
and Bearings; whence ariſe the articles Bar, Bend, Chief, Croſs, Bordure, Pale, 
Saltier, Quarter, Dexter, Siniſter, Or, Argent, Azure, Eſcutcheon, Shield, 
Creſt, Supporters, Blazoning, &c, all which are deſcribed in their places, and 


the figures of moſt of them curiouſly engraved in the copper-plates, 


(22, 23) Grammar and Hisrox x are alſo kindred branches of human 
knowledge, ſerving to perpetuate the memory of facts and inventions, and ſpread 
the knowledge of arts and ſciences : the firtt we have confidered as divided into 
four parts, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody; whence ariſe the 
articles Letter, Vowel, Conſonant, Word, Particle, Subftantive, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Verb, Active, Paſlive, Adverb, Prepgſition, Interjection, Conjunction, 
Number, Caſe, Declenſion, Perſon, Mood, Tenſe, Concord, Regimen, Verſe, 
Proſe, Accent, Pronunciation, Primitive, Derivative, Simple, Compound, Re- 
S, e Language, Hebrew. Greek, Latin, Engliſh, German. French, 

c. As to; Hiſtory, we have conſidered it as divided inta Civil, Eecleſiaſtical, 
Natural, and. Literary; hence the articles Dictionary, Syſtem, Abridgment, 
Elements, Synopſis, and many of thoſe enumerated under the heads Govern- 
ment, Religion, and Natural Hiſtory. | | 


(24,25) RugTorIC and PogTer are two liberal arts which owe moſt of their 
captivating charms to a good Imagination, or Genius; and, indeed, without 
the aid of this faculty, it is impoſſible to excel in any one art or ſcience what - 
ever. Under Poetry come the articles Poem, Epic, Dramatis, Lyric, Ode, 
Hymn, Pſalm, Song, Satire, Elegy, Epigram, Tragedy, Comedy, Prologue, 
Epilogue, Soliloquy, Protaſis, Epitatis, Cataſtrophe, Act, Scene, Paſtoral, Farce, 
Hexameter, Pentameter, .Jambic, Saphic, Adonic, &c. And to Rhetoric may 
be referred the articles Elocution, Action, Diſpoſition, Exordium, Narration, 


Confirmation, Peroration, Figure, rope, Exclamation, Apoſtrophe, Epipho- 
nema, Metaphor, Allegory, Hyperbole, Style, Sc. ft 


(26) Msi, another art depending upon imagination, we have explained in 
the conciſeſt manner conſiſtent with perſpicuity ; the terms are not only defined, 
but the grounds of Harmony accounted for; and both antient and modern 
Muſic illuſtrated under a variety of articles, as Diagram, Chord, Character, 
Scale, Interval, Clef, Baſs, Tenor, Treble, Genus, Chromatic, Enharmonic, 
Diatanic, Gamur,  Solfaing, Temperament, Tone, Note, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fiſth, Sixth, Seventh, Octave, Diateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon, Al- 
legro, Andante, I'runpet, Flute, Organ, Harpſichord, Violin, Sc. 


(27 Ax rs, in general, might be referred to the imagination; but we chooſe 
rather to claſs them according to the various. uſes they are. intended. to ſerve, as 
may be ſeen afterwards, ä dr F 


(28) AwaTowy has the conſtituent parts of the human body for its objeR, 
Which the reader will find conciſely and diſtiattl/ explained in their places; 
ſuch, are Head, Breaſt, Thorax, Abdomen, Arm, Leg, Artery, Vein, Nerve, 

| : A Netuſcl 
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Muſcle, Bone, Gland, Heart, Stomach, Spleen, Liver, Lungs, Gall, Blood, 
Chyle, Aorta, Carotids, Subclavian, Spermatic, Epigaſtric, Vena Cava, Por- 
ta, jus ular, Hand, Foot, Cartilage, Articulation, Oc. 1 


(29) Meorctxz has the Health of mankind for its object, and therefore is 
employed either in preventing or curing the many diſeaſes to which they are li- 
able; in treating of which we have only briefly, touched upon Atiology, Dia- 
gnoſtic, and Prognoſtic Signs, in order to make room for the Therapeutic part, 
or method of cure. Many are the articles belonging to this ſubject, but the moſt 
conſiderable are theſe, Diſeaſe, Symptom, Prognoſtic, Diagnoſtic, Pulſe, Urine, 
Criſis, Regimen, Fever, Agues, Gout, Rheumatiſm, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, 
Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Palſy, Polypus, Palpitation of the Heart, Madnefs, Hy- 
drophobia, Convulſions, Conſumption, Scurvy, , Dropſy, Colic, Plague, Le- 
proſy, Diarrhœa, Dyſentery, Eryſipelas, c. | TG. ER js 


(30) Prarmacy, an art ſubſervient to medicine, treats of the Uſes and Pre- 
parations of all medicinal Drugs, whether ſimple or compound, natural or ar- 
tificial ; theſe are of different kinds, as Earths, Salts, Sulphurs, Metals, Plants, 
Animal Subſtances, Oils, &:. and are arranged under different claſſes, according 
to their different qualities, and curative intentions, as Evacuants, Alteratives, 
Aſtringents, Styptics, Cathartics, Emetics, Emollients, Narcoties, Sudorifics, 
Diaphoretics, Cardiacs, Vulneraries, Sc. The Simples belonging to each of 
theſe are defcribed with exactneſs, the Preparations explained, and the Virtues 
enumerated, as delivered in the beſt Diſpenſatories and writers on the Materta 
Medica: In order to be convinced of this, the reader needs. only conſult the 
articles Amber, Ammoniac, Balſam, Scammony, Aloes, Almonds, Cinnamon, 
Saſſafras, Jalap, Bole, Cinnabar, Rhubarb, Manna, Guaiacum, Colocynth, 
Sena, Opium, 'Muſk, Electuary, Extract, TinQure, Syrup, Troche, Pill, Mi- 
thridate, Theriaca, Oc. 385 | 


(31) Cngutsrsv is an article ſubſervient indeed to medicine, but by ro 
means confined to that branch: it teaches the methods of preparing the different 
kinds of Salts, Oils, Amalgamas, Calxes, Crocuſes, Reguluſes, Sublimates, 
Spirits, Ac. uſed in medicine; alſo the Smelting, Refining, and variouſly or- 


| dering of metals for the common uſes of life: ſo that to Chemiſtry may be refer- 
15 ed the many operations of Smithery, Coinage, Plambery, Foundery, Cc. To 
| N it likewiſe belong the arts of making Glaſs, Lime, Soap, Pot-aſhes, Malt, Beer, | 
Wines, Vinegar, Dying, Enameling, Etching, Tanning, &c. Hence a mul- ö 
| 


titude of extremely uicful articles, as Calcination, Diſtillation, Sublimation, Re- 
1 ctification, Solution, Menſtruum, Cryſtallization, Precipitation, Brewing, Fer- 
11 mentation, Clarification, Amalgamation, Fluxes, Alkaheſt, Aqua fortis, Aqua 
1 regia, Furnace, Crucible, Retort, Coppel, Muffle, Oc. f 


(32) SURGERY, another art ſubſervient to medicine, teaches the ſeveral ma- 
nual operations, as well as the-treatment of the various external accidents and 
diſorders to which mankind are ſubject; hence the articles Amputation, Cæ 
ſarian Section, Cutting for the Stone, Phlebotomy, Scarification, Inciſion, 
1 Wound, Ulcer, Abſcels, Tumor, Aneuriſm, Fracture, Luxation, Cancer, Gan- 

grene, Mortification, Venereal Diſeaſe, Piles, Rickets, Ruptures, &c. alſo the 
1 inſtruments uſed for this purpoſe, as Knives, Lancets, Seiſſars, Catheters, Band- 
$ | ages, Truſſes, Probes, Spatula, Needles, Ambe, Tournequet, Oc. 


| (33, 34) Comerics and/GymxasTICs have the beauty and- vigour of the 
11 body for their objects. Coſmetics imply the art of improving the complexion y 
| 0 ; an 
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and Gymnaſtics, of rendering the body robuſt and active by a courſe of proper 
exerciſes. Among the articles belonging to theſe ſubjects may be reckoned, 
Dentifrices, Waſhes, Creams, Salves, coſmetical Waters, Walking, Riding, Run- 
ning, Bowling, Boxing, Wreſthng, Fencing, Dancing, &c. A 


(35) GeneraL Ernies, or Morality, comprehend the Duties which man- 
kind owe to each other, independently of poſitive inſtitutions, or the laws of 
particular ſocieties ; all comprized under the golden maxim, of treating others as 
we would wiſh they ſhould treat us, were we in their circumſtances. Hence 
ariſe the articles Hoſpitality, I ruth, Juſtice, Humanity, Oc. allo the oppoſite 
vices, Inhoſpitality, Pride, Barbarity, Injuſtice, Falſchood, c. 

(36) Law treats of the poſitive regulations of ſociety, for preſerving peace 
and good order, and the maintenance of juſtice. It explains the Rights and Pri- 
vileges of every member, whether Nobleman or Commoner, Clergy man or Lay- 
man; and ſpecifies the penalties, which the inſringers of thoſe Rights incur. 
Every ſtate has peculiar laws of its own ; thus the Romans had their Civil Law, 
ſtill of great account in molt nations of Europe; the French, the Salic Law, and 
the arrets of their arbitrary monarch ; and, to mention no more, Greag Britain is 
bleſſed with laws enacted by the joint conſent of the King, Lords, and Commons. 
Many are the articles which come under this head, as Statute, Act, Decree, Char- 
ter, Corporation, Clergy, Freehold, Manor, Copyhold, Bill, Bond, Will, Guardian, 
Executor, Adminiſtrator, Leaſe, Deviſe, Livery, Indictment, Felony,” Treaſon, 
Judge, Jury, Challenge, Habeas Corpus, Court, Chancery, King's Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, Court of Requeits, Plea, 'Treſpaſs, Attachment, Capias, Oc. 


(37) GoveRNmMENT very properly comes after Law, being only a power, lodged 
in the hands of one or more magiſtrates, to carry the laws into execution. 
1. With regard to its different forms, and ſupreme magiltrates, we have treated 


) of Ariſtocracy, Democracy, Oligarchy, Monarchy, Arbitrary, Free, Mixed, 
˖ Elective, Hereditary, Emperor, King, Conſul, Archon, Senate, Sultan, Sophi, 
, Czar, Caliph, Cæſar, Dictator, Prince, Protector, Sc. 2. Its branches and ſub- 
- ordinate magiſtrates, whether civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military; whence Arch- 
+ biſhop, Biſhop, Dean, Chancellor, Chief Juſtice, Mayor, Alderman, Sheriff, 
0 - Bailiff, Juſtice of peace, General, Admiral, Colonel. Captain, Army, Navy, 
* Militia, Parliament, Privy Council, Exchequer, Secretaries of State, War-Office, 
1 Board of Trade and Plantations, Board of Works, Poſt-Office, Commiſſioners of 
2 the Admiralty, Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Stamp-Duties, &c, 

f - 

aa 


(38) Couu geg we have conſidered as one of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
parts of the whole work, and therefore have treated it with more than ordinary 
fulneſs. The natural pruductions, manufactures, and various commodities con- 
cerned in trade, are here accurately deſcribed ; and the marks whereby to diſtin- 
nd uiſh the good from the bad, and the genuine from the ſophiſticated, particu- 


* arly mentioned: ſuch are the Ores of metals, Diamonds, and other precious 
IN, ſtones, Drugs for medicine, painting, or dying, Spices, Grains, Salts, Sulphurs, 
in- Earths, Woods, Fruits, Silk, Cotton, Wool, Hair, Cloths, Linnens, Stuffs, 
the Hard-ware, Glaſſes, China and Earthen-ware, &c. The reader will likewiſe 
nd - find the conſtitution and privileges of the ſeveral Companies eſtabliſhed in Europe 
for the carrying on foreign trade; the laws and cuſtoms among merchants, for 

the inſuring of ſhipping and merchandize ; the conſtitution of the ſeveral Banks, 

the with an account of their bank and current. monies, as alſo of their agios, and the 
on; method of converting bank money into current money; the ſtandards of gold and 
and - filyer, and the par of foreign coins with reſpect to their inttmöe She > the 
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monies both of coin and account, weights and meaſures of our own and other 
countries; the practical part of Commerce, relating to egy Selling, 
Freighting, FaQorage, Cuſtoms, Duties, Bounties, Drawbacks, Bills of Ex- 
change, &c. and laſtly, an explication of all the technical terms and phraſes 


relating to foreign or dometiic trade, together with the lateſt improvements in 
the art of book-keeping. 


(29) AsTRONOMY, as is more fully ſhewn under its proper article, treats of 
the Univerſe, and particularly our Solar Syſtem ; explains the cauſes of the = 
netary motions, the times of their revolutions, their diſtances, magnitudes, c. 
together with the various phænomena which thence ariſe, as Conjunction, Op- 
poſition, Eclipſe, Aphelium, Perihelium, Summer, Winter, Sc. The articles 
belonging to this ſcience, which are indeed very numerous, may be claſſed under 
the following heads: 1. The Bodies themſelves, Sun, Moon, Earth, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Satellites, Comets, fixed Stars. 2. Syſtems 
concerning them, as Copernican, Ptolemaic, Tychonic, Wc. 3. Conſtellations, 
or aſlemblages of the fixed ftars, as the twelve figns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, oc. 
Urſa major and minor, Andromeda, Caſſiopeia, Hercules, Argo, Perſeus, Lyra, 
Triangle, Sagitta, Pegaſus, Fc. 4. Terms and particular branches of this 
ſcience, as Sphere, Equinoctial, Meridian, Horizon, Zenith, Nadir, Azimuth, 
Vertical, Ecliptic, Zodiac, Aſcenſion, Declination, Longitude, Altitude; Ampli- 
tude, Orbit, Node, Phaſes, Parallax, Stationary, Retrograde, Preceſſion, Aber- 
ration, Ocultation, Penumbra, &c. 5. Inſtruments, as Globes, Armillary- 
ſphere, Planetarium, Orrery. Teleſcopes, Micrometer, Quadrants, Aſtrolabe, 
Sc. the deſcription of all which is illuſtrated by proper ſchemes and figures. 


(40) GrooraynyY is only a branch of Coſmography, which having the de- 
ſcription of the terraqueous globe of our Earth for its object, may be compre- 
hended under three general heads. 1. Natural Geography, which treats of its 
figure and natural divifions ; whence ariſe Earth, oblate Spheroid, Continent, 
Peninſula, Iſthmus, Mountain, Promontory, Iſland, Ocean, Sea, Gulph, Lake, 
River, Straits, c. 2. Political Geography, which is again ſubdivided into 
civil and eccleſiaſtical ; the former containing a deſcription of the political divi- 
ſions of the earth into Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, Ge. 
whence the articles Germany, China, arr France, Spain, Cc. and the 
latter, an account of the eccleſiaſtical diviſions of it, as Patriarchate, Arch- 
biſbopric, Biſhopric, Pariſh, Cc. 3. The inſtruments and technical terms; as 
Globe, Map, Equator, Meridian, Pole, Horizon, Longitude, Latitude, Climate, 
Zone, Amphiſcii, Aſcii, Periſcii, Antipodes, &c. 
| . | 


(41) Natur ar Hisros x conſtitutes a branch of knowledge, on which de- 
pends the very life and well-being of mankind : for ſo cloſe is our connexion 
with the various productions of mother- earth, that whilſt ſome ſerve us for food 
and medicine, and othets for dreſs and ornament, there are others which ſupply 
our manifold neceſſities, ſnelter us from the inclemency of the weather, defend 
us from the hoſtile attacks of our enemies, whether of the human or brutal 
kind, waft us over immenſe oceans, and, in ſhort, procure us all the conve- 
niencies as well as neceſſaries of life. It is from our acquaintance with this 
ſtudy, that we derive any advantage from the ſtrength of the ox, the ſwiſtneſs 
of the horſe, the ſagacity and fierceneſs of dogs, the fleece of the harmleſs ſheep, 
the furs of the ſable and ermine-animals, or the ſeveral productions of thoſe 
pſeful inſets, the bee, filk-worm, and cochineal. The vegetable world is no 
leſs ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human life. With what profuſion does it 
furniſh our tables! The mineral kingdom likewiſe contributes its ſhare. — 
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knows not the uſe of Gold and Silver, of Iron and Copper, of Tin and Lead, 
of Diamonds and other ſtones, or of Salts and Sulphurs ? To theſe we have 
added a fourth branch more neceſſary than either the animal, vegetable, or mine- 
ral kingdoms. Water, Air, and Fire, are the common bleſings of heaven; 
without which animal life could not be ſuſtained, plants grow, or, perhaps, 
minerals be formed. No wonder, therefore, that — ſhould proſecute this 


ſtudy with unwearied application! No wonder, if they erect monuments to thoſe 
who make new diſcoveries in it ! 


(42) Zoolocy, or the ſcience of Animals, is ſubdivided into fix branches: 
1. Quadrupeds, whence Lion, Elephant, Horſe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Ox, Sheep, 
Bear, Tiger, Bat, Squirrel, &c. 2. Birds, as Eagle, Hawk, Peacock, Swan; 
Duck, Dove, Heron, Pelican, Phoenicopterus, Cock, Pheafant, Thruſh, Lark, 
Sc. 3. Amphibious animals, capable of living in water as well as on land: 
ſuch are the ſeveral kinds of Serpents, Snakes, Lizards, Frogs, Tortoiſes, c. 
4. Fiſhes, whereof ſome have the tail parallel to the horizon, as the Whale- 
kind, the Dolphin, Porpeſſe, Phyſeter, &c. Some have the rays of their fins 
cartilaginous, as the Ray-fiſh, Dog-fiſh, Shark, Sturgeon, Ifinglaſs-fiſh, &c. 
Others have fins with bony and prickly rays, as the Pearch, Gurnard, Ruffe, 
Sea-Bream, Ic. Some again have fins with bony but not prickly rays : ſuck 
are the Sand-eels, Turbot, Whiting, Cod, Haddock, Eel, Conger, Salmon, 
River-Bream, Chub, &c- And, finally, others have bony fins, but no officles 
or {mall bones in the branchioſtege membrane, as the Sun-fiſh, Lump-fiſh, 
Toad-fiſh, &c. 5. Inſects, whereof ſome are naked, as the Worm, Leech, 
Gally-worm, Centipes, Millepes, c. Others are furniſhed with one or two 
pair of wings, as tae Bee, Fly, Beetle, Butterfly, Locuſt, &c. 6. Animalcules 
viſible only by the afliſtance of microſcopes, of which there are ſeveral kinds. 


Subordinate to Zoology are ſeveral arts, which contribute both to profit 
and pleaſure, as Farriery, Horſemanſhip, Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, the ma- 
nagement of Cattle, of Fiſh, of Bees, of Silk-worms, of the Kermes and Cochi- 
neal Inſects, &e. whence ariſe a multitude of uſeful articles, as Mange, Farcin, 
Halting, Gelding, Curvet, Volt, Capriole, Ferreting, Hawking, Net, Hound, 
Beagle, Angling, Cow, Calf, Mare, Foal, Sheep, Lamb, Hog, Pig, Poultry, 
Bee, Swarm, Hive, Honey, Silk-worm, Kermes, Cochineal, &c. 


(43) Borax x treats of the claſſes, characters, parts and virtues of plants ; 
whence ariſe many thouſands of articles, as Seed, Flower, Fruit, Root, Trunk, 


Branch, Wood, Bark, Leaf, Oak, Vine, Sage, Apple, Cherry, Tulip, Violet, 


Lilly, Tea, wa gu Reſin, Gum, Fc. the characters, preparations, and various 


uſes of all which are given under their reſpective heads, as has been already men- 
tioned in ſpeaking of Pharmacy. | 


(44, 45,46) AokrtcuLTvRE, including Ga DENN and Hus DAD v, furniſh. 
es a great many uſeful articles; as Soil, Manure, Tillage, Fallowing. Plough, Drain, 
Sowing, Marle, Chalk, Clay, Loam, Sand, Incloſure, Hedge, Duch, Grain, Gra- 
nary, Wheat, Barley, Planting, Pruning, Grafting, Inoculating, Watering, Hot- 
Bed, Nurſery, Green: Houſe, Walk, Terrace, Gravel, Border, Wilderneſs, Orchard, 
Kitchin-garden, Amphitheatre, Wall, Eſpalier, Arbour, Alley, Canal, &c. 


(47) Mixer treats of all kinds of Foſſils, whether Stones, Earths, or 
Merals : hence the articles Mine, Ore, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, 
Quiekfilver, Fluxes, Aſſaying, Dreffing,” Refining, Cc. alto Salt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Amber, Arſenic, Autimony, Cinnäbar, Vitriel, Biſmuth, Calamine, 


Braſs, 
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Brafs, Cobalt, Smalt, Zinc, Nitre, Alum, Armoniac, Precious Stones, Cry- 
ftals, Flint, Marble, Lime ſtone, Slate, Glimmer, Aſbeſtus, Ochres, Marles, 
Chalk, Clay, Sand, Earth, Petrifactions, Oc. | FE? 


48) HyproLocy is employed in explaining the Nature, Principles, and 
Uſes of all kinds of Waters, as Sea-water, Vitriolic-waters, Sulphureous-wa- 
ters, Chalybeate-waters, Lime-water, (fc. and hence Spring, Bath, Spaw, 
Briſtol, Pyrmont, Scarborough, "Tunbridge, W&c, Waters, As to the medicated 
Waters, they belong to Pharmacy. 


| (49) HyprosTaT1Cs conſtitute that part of Natural Hiſtory which explains 
the gravity and preſſure of water: hence the articles Fluids, Gravity, Preſſure, 
Specific-gravity, Denfity, Rarity, AÆquilibrium, Arzometer, Hydroftatical 
Ballance, Diving-Bell, &c. Under which we have explained the uſe of theſe 
machines in. Geometry, Commerce, Mechanics, &c. alſo for finding the ſpe- 
cific gravity of ſolid bodies; whereof we have given a table, as aſcertained by 
the beſt writers on theſe ſubjects. 


(Fo) HypravuLics treat of the motion of water, and the conſtruction of all 
kinds of inſtruments and machines relating thereto. We have therefore con- 
ſidered this ſcience in five different lights, according to the cauſes which pro- 
duce this motion. 1. That ariſing from the natural gravity and preſſure of the 
particles of water, which will be explained under the articles Spring, River, 
—. Fluids, Jet d eau, Cc. 2, That ariſing from the preſſure of the air 
on the ſurface of the reſervoir, which will be explained under the heads Siphon, 
Pump, Archimedes's Screw, Preſſure, S 3. The motion of fluids produced 
by the force of condenſed air, conſidered under Water-engine. 4. That occa- 
ſioned by the force or preſſure of piſtons, explained under Forcing-pumps. 
5. That owing to attraction; whence the articles Tide, Capillary Tubes, Hz- 
maſtatics, &c. 


. (51) NavicaTiox is the art of conducting a ſhip through the ocean, from 
one port to another ; by which means a communication 1s opened between the 
moſt diſtant countries, and the delicacies, as well as the conveniencies of life, 
brought from the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; the manufactures and ſuperfluities of 
one country are carried off, and in exchange are brought home the commodities 
wanted either for home-conſumption, for improving and inlarging their manu- 
factures, or as commercial articles to be exported again. As therefore Naviga- 
tion is the ſoul of ingenuity, the ſpring and ſupport of induſtry, and the only 
honourable means of enriching a nation, ſo uſeful a ſcience deſerves to be ex- 
plained in the fulleſt and molt diſtin manner; which has been accordingly 
done under the articles Mercator's failing, Plain-ſailing, Current: ſailing, Middle. 
latitude-ſailing, Great Circle- ſailing, Compaſs, Chart, Needle, Variation, Log, 

- Diſtance, Departure; Longitude, Latitude, Reckoning, Courſe, Traverſe, Ob- 
ſervation, Quadrants, Fore-ſtaff, Back- ſtaff, Aſtrolable, Harbour, Port, Sound- 
ing, Mooring, Careening, Star- board, Lar-board, &c. together with the many 
articles hereafter mentioned under Ship- building. 


(52) ApzroLOGY treats of the nature and properties of Air, its Fluidity, Gra- 
vity, Elaſticity, Denfity, Rarefaction, Principles, Atmoſphere, Vapour, Exha- 
lation, c. whence Barometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, c, 


| (53) MeTtzorROLOGY treats of the various phænomena obſervable in the at- 


| moſphere, as Fog, Cloyd, Rain, Snow, Hail, Dew, Rainbow, Wan- geg 
| | % 
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Halo, Mock-ſuns, Thunder, Lightening, Aurora Borealis, Fiery Meteors, 
Caſtot and Pollux, Will-with-the-wiſp, Oc. 


(54) PnEUMATICS are chiefly employed in explaining the force and fpring of 
the Air, the cauſe of Winds, Trade-winds, Monſoons, Hurricanes, Sc. alfa 
the conſtruction of Air-pumps, Air-guns, Diving-bells, Water-bellows, oli- 
pile, Windmills, Rigging and Sails of Ships, Sc. together with the doctrine 
of Sound, Echoes, Sc. "I 


(55) OrTics, including Catoptrics and Dioptrics, may be conſidered as theo- 
retical or practical. In the firſt of theſe views we have explained the nature 
and propagation of Light, the cauſe and laws of Reflection and Refraction, the 
different Kefrangibility of the rays of Light, the ſtrufture of the Eye and the 
nature of Viſion, the appearance of objects through mediums of different forms, 
and the cauſes of the variety of colours obſervable in bodies, as alſo of opacity 
and tranſparency. With regard to the practical part, we have given the me- 
thod of grinding Glaſſes, Mirrors, Lenſes, &c, and conſtructing the moſt re- 
markable Optical inſtruments, as Teleſcope, Microſcope, Camera Obſcura, 
Magic Lanthorn, Polemoſcope, Polyhedron, Scioptic Ball and Socket, Helia- 
ftata, SpeCtacles, Spying-glaſſes, ccc. Mia 1 

(56, 57) PersPECTIVE, Drawinxc, and ParxTrec, are ſiſter arts, which by 

means ot lines, ſhade, and colours, exhibit on a plane the likeneſs of natural 
objects, as they appear to the eye at any height or diſtance, ur in any attitude 
| or other circumſtances. Some of the articles, treated of under theſe heads, 
| are Schenography, Orthography, Ichnography, Stereography, Anamorphoſis, 
| Reduction, Plane, Deſigning, Engraving, Etching, Draught, Deſign, Penta- 
f graph, Charo-Obſcuro, Attitude, Action, Expreflion, Group, Contraſt, Limning, 
Miniature, Freſco, Japanning, Enamelling, Diall 


/ al | ing, Drapery, Portrait, Me- 
: ' zotinto, Colours, Crayon, Proportion, Prototype, &c. 

(58) The artificial objects of knowledge are here claſſed, according to the prin- 
2 cipal purpoſes they are intended to ſerve ; ſome being employed about Piet, others 
- about Dreſs and Equipage, and others about Building and Furniture: ſome again 
„ are ſubſervient to Literature, and others employed about Tools, Inſtruments, and 
f | Machiges of all kinds, We ſhall now take a view of the ſubdiviſions of this laſt 
8 branch of particular knowtedge : And firſt of the arts reſpectingg x 
1 aac lake ts £5; fm as ay'; | 
* 2 (59). Dir, which affords employment for various artiſts and tradefmen, as 
y " Bakers, Brewers, Vintners, Cooks, -Butchers, Poulterers, Fiſhmongers, &c. 
- and hence the articles Baking, Bread, Bifcer,” Flour, Doagh, Oven, Brewing, 
ly Ale, Beer, Wine, Cyder, Perry, Mead, Punch,  Diftilling,” Fermenting, Cla- 
e- rifying, Bottling, 'Fleſh, Fiſh, Beef, Mutton,” Poultry, Wild Fowl, Veniſon, 
g. Pork, Bacon, Ham, Cod, © Herring, Salmon, Anchovy, Apple, Pear, Peach, 
* Nectarine, Currants, Cherries, Pine-apple, Orange, Melon, Sc. alfo- Broth, 
* Soop, Jelly,” Pudding, Pye,” Cuſtard, Sauce, Deſert, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, 
g Sugar, Spices, Milk, Cream, Butter, Whey, Cheeſe, Marmalade, Burgoo, = 

Ragoo, Fricaſſee, and a multitude of other fimilar articles. 

= (60) Darss and Equirace give riſe to ſtill more numerous trades, the prin- 
the cipal of which are mentioned under this branch in our general ſcheme of know- 


ledge. Hence the articles Cloth, Linnen, Silks, Weaving, Fulliag, Dying, 
Bleaching, Printing, Stuffs, Camblet, Brocade, Sattin, Cambric, Lawn, Muſlin, 


at-] Con, Hat, Stockang, Lace, Fur, Gloves, Shoes, Boots, Saddles, Chariot, 
pt, Coach, Chair, Oe. : (51 
lo, 


rvĩ INTRODUCTION. 


(51) ArcuiTECTURE, or the art of Building, includes a multitude of ſub. 
ordinate arts, as Maſonry, Carpentry, and thoſe of Bricklayers, Tylers, Slaters, 
Glaziers, Smiths, Plaſterers, Sc. As to Architecture, properly ſo called, it 
nſiders the Solidity, Conveniency, Beauty, and Proportion of all manner of 
ildings, as Church, Palace, Cc. The terms, as found in Vitruvius, Palladio, 
Daviler, &c. are explained. The different orders, as Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Tuſcan, Compoſite, &c. are not only deſcribed, but illuſtrated by Cop- 
per- plates. Hence a variety of uſeful articles, as Building, Foundation, Wall, 
Window, Door, Gate, Porch, Column, Pedeſtal, Baſe, Shaft, Entablature, 
Capital, Corniche, Freeze, Volute, Module, Modillion, Aſtragal, Tore, Chim- 
ney, Ceiling, Roof, Floor, Wainſcot, Stair, Hall, Apartment, Chamber, 
Cellar, Kitchin, Barn, Stable, &c. OI 


(62) ForxTIFicaTion, or Military ArCHITECTURE, comprehends all man- 
ner of Buildings and other works erected for the ſecurity and defence of a City, 
Town, or other places of ſtrength. Hence the articles Fortreſs, or Fortified 
Town, Fort, Caſtle, Citadel, Baſtion, Curtin, Rampart, Ditch, or Moat, 
Counterſcarp, Covered.way, Glacis, Crown-work, Halt-moon, Redoubt, Plat- 
form, Battery, Mine, Trench, Parallel, Circumvallation, Contrayallation, c. 
all which are in the order of the alphabet, as are the ſyſtems of Cochorn, Vau- 
ban, Scheiſter, Ic. under Fortification. ä | 


_ (63) Szre-BuJLDING, or Nayat ARCHITECTURE, treats of the Conſtruction, 

Rigging, and different parts of Ships of War and Burden, Sloops, Buſſes, 
Galleys, Barges, Boats, c. Hence the articles Hull, Keel, Stern, Prow, 
Deck, Quarter-deck, Fore-caſtle, Cabin, Maſt, Bowſprit, Cordage, Cable, 

Anchor, Capſtan, Pump, Yards,, Sails, Tackle, Helm, Steerage, 


© (64, 65, 66) The arts relating to Furniture, Literature, Tools, Inſtruments, 
and Machines, afford employment to a multitude of workmen, ſome of whom 
are mentioned under theſe: heads in our geners! ſcheme; where we are likewiſc 
Pretty full in regard to the works produced by them; all which the reader will 
End deſcribed in their places, and moſt of the Tools, Inftraments, and Ma- 
chines, illuſtrated with copper-plates. ttt of e 


Thus have we taken a general ſurvey of the Arts and Sciences, and poi 

out ſome of the principal ſubjects treated of in this Dictionary; concern- 
ing the Utility of which, no reaſonable perſon can entertain any doubt: — 
not the Prince, as having fleets to be equipped, military Gores to be provided, 
public buildings to be erected, and matters of government to be tranſacted not 
the Nobleman or Gentleman, who have eſtates to be improved, gardens to be laid 
out, mines to be wrought,and other works to be executed not the Divine or Phi. 
* loſopher, who will here find every, branch of Literature treated in a truly ſcientifical 
and conſiſtent manner; — not the Merchant or Trader, who without a perfect know 
ledge of the commodities they deal in, the duties ta be paid, the bounties and draw- 
backs to be received, and other commercial affairs, are liable to be greatly im- 
| poſed on ;—and, laſtly, not the Farmer or Mechanic, who will here find an 

accurate — 1 of the Tools and Operations of their reſpective arts, 

with many uſeful hints towards improving them. 
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ARTS and SCIENCES. 


A A 
The firſt letter of the alphabet, and 


one of the five vowels, is pronoun- 

ced variouſly ; ſometimes open, as 
in the words talk, war; and at others 
cloſe, as in take, wake. 


A is alſo uſed, on n.any occaſions, as a 


character, mark, or abbreviation. Thus, 
in the calendar, it is the firſt of the do- 
minical letters: among logicians, it de- 
notes an univerſal affirmative propoſition: 
as a numeral, A ſignified 1 among the 
Greeks; but among theRomans,it denot- 
ed 500, and with a daſh over it, thus A, 
5000, The Romans allo uſed it on pub- 
lic occaſions for antiquare, to antiquate 
or reje& a propoſed law; as did the 
judges of the ſame people for abſelvo, I 
ablolve or acquit; whence it had the name 
of litera ſulutaris. A is frequently alſo 
met with, denoting Aulus, Auguſtus, Ager, 
Aiunt, Sc. A. A. ſtands for Augu/ii ; 
A. A. A. for aurum, argentum, des; 
and, among chemiſts, for amalgama. 
A.M. is uſed for anno mundi, or artium 
magifter. A. A. U. C. for anno ab urbe 


condita; A. B. for alia bona; A. C. 


for act᷑a cauſa, or alius civis; and A. D. 
for anno demini. Om antient medals, A 
ſtands for Arges, and ſometimes for Athens; 


but on coins of modern date, for Paris. 


A, a, or d, among phyſicians, denote 
ana, or an equal weight, or quantity, of 
ſeveral ingredients. The letter A is alſo 
uſed by merchants, to fignity accepted ; 
among whom it is likewiſe uſual to mark 
their ſets of books with the letters A, B, C, 
Sc. inſtead of the numbers 1, 2, 3, Cc. 
A, or AN, is alſo one of the engliſh uxti- 
cles. See ARTICLE. 


.* * 


. AA, in geography, the name of ſeveral ' 
3 | 


AAB 


rivers, in different parts of the world. 
1. Of one in the country of Sologne, in 
France. 2. Of one in french Flanders. 
3. Of three in Switzerland. 4. Of five 
in the Low Countries. 5. Of five in Weſt 
phalia. 6. And, laſtly, cf one in Livonia. 

AACT, in geography, the name of a town 
and river of Swabia. See the article 
SWABIA. 

Aach is alſo a name given to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Sec the article Alx-LA-CHA- 
PELLE. 

AADE, or Aapa, the name of two rivers, 
one in the country of the Griſons, and 
the other in dutch Brabant. 

AAHUS, a ſmall town and diſtrict of 
Weſtphalia. 

AAM, a meaſure of capacity, otherwiſe 
called haam. See Haan, j 

AAMA, a province of Barbary, of ex- 
tremely difficult acceſs. See BARBARY« 

AAR, the name of tworivers, one in Swit- 
zerland, and the other in Weſtphalia. - 

AAR is alto the name of a ſmall iſland in 
the Baltic. 

AARSEO, or AARZEO, a town in the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Mina. 

AATTER, a province of Arabia Felix, 
ſituated on the Red-Sea. N. B. There 
are ſeveral other places, ſometimes {pelled 
with AA, but more uſually with one A: 
theie will be inſerted in the alphabetical 
order, according to the laſt orthography. 

AB, in the | hebrew chronology, the 
[eleventh month of the civil, and the fifth 
1 eccleſiaſtical year : 'it anſwered to 
the moon of our July, and contained 
thirty days. 8 

A BACH, in Fecrapbv, a town of Bava-· 


A B A 


ria, ſituated on the Danube, a little above 
Ratiſbhon. k 
ABACATUAIA, in ichthyology, an 
american fiſh of the acanthopterygious, 
or prickly-finned kind. It is a ſpecies of 
zeus, according to Artedi, and greatly 
reſembles the common plaiſe, both in ſize 
and figure. It has five fins, one on the 
back, and another on the helly, both 
running to the tail: there are other two 
at the gills ; and the tail, which is con- 
ſiderably torked, makes the fiſth. Sce 
plate I. fig. 1. | 
ABACAY; in ornithology, the name of 
a ſpecies of parrot, otherwile called ca- 
laxgay. See CALANGAY. 
ABACISCUS, See the article ABacvus. 
ABACIST, abacifia, in midille age wri- 
ters, is uſed for an accomptant. See 
ABAacus. : 
ABACOA, in geography, the name of one 
cf the Bahama iſlands. See BaUAMa. 
ABACOT, the name of the antient coro- 
net, or capof ſtate, worn by tlie engliſh 
kings, the upper part of which was made 
up in form of a double crown. 
' ABACTOR, the ſame with abigeus. Sce 
ABIGEUS. 
ABACTUS, among antient phyſicians, a 
term uſed for a milcarriage effected by art. 
ABACUS, in architecture, the uppermoſt 
member of the capital of a column. See 
CAPITAL. 
In the tuſcan, doric, and ionic orders, 
the abacus is flat and ſquare ; but in the 
richer orders, its tour ſides, or faces, are 
arched inwards, with ſome ornainent, 
as a roſe or other flower, in the middle 
of each arch, and its four corners cut off. 
See plate I. fig. 2. 
Scamozzi allo ulcs abacus for a concave 
moulding in the capital of the tuſcan 


pedeſtal. 5 > 
ABacus, or ABACISCUS, in the antient 
architecture, likewiſe denoted certain 


compartments in molaic pavements, and 

. the like, | . 8 
Aracus, among antient mathematicians, 
was a table ſtrewed over with duſt, or 
fand, on which they drew their figures 

or ſchemes, _ : | 
ABacvs, in arithmetic, an inſtrument for 
facilitating operations by means of coun- 


ters. Its form is various; but that chiefly 


u'ed in Europe, is made by drawing pa- 
rallel lines, diſtant from each other at leaſt 
twice the diameter of a counter; which 
placed on the lowermolt line, ſignifies 
1 ; on the ſecond, 10; on the third, 1003 
on the fourth, 1000; and ſoon. Again, 
a counter, placed in the ſpaces between 
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ABA 
the lines, ſignifies only the half of what 


it would do on the next ſuperior line, 
According to this notation, the ſame 
number, 1754 for example, may be re- 
preſented by ditfferentditpolitions of coun- 
ters, See A and B plate I. fig. 3. 

Abacus pythagoricus, a myltiplication- 
table, or a table of numbers ready caſt 
up, to facilitate operat ons in arithmetic, 

A BACUS /ogiflicus, is allo a kind of mul- 
tiplication-table, in form of a right- 
angled triangle. 

A BACus harmonicus, among muſicians, 
denotes the arrangement of the keys of 
a muſical inſtrument. 

ABADAN, in geography, a town of Per- 
ſia, ſituated near the mouth of the river 
Tigris, 

ABADIR, in the heathen mythology, the 
ſtone which Saturn ſwallowed, believing 
it to be his infant-ſon Jupiter. 

ABZERE, in geography, a town ſituated 
in the defarts of Arabia. 

ABAFT, in the ſea-language, a term ap- 
plied to any thing ſituated towards « 
ſtern of a veſlel : thus, a thing is faid 
to be abatt the fore-maſt, or main-maſt, 
when placed betwcen the fore-maſt, or 
main-mait, and the ſtern. 

A.BAISSE”, in heraldry, the ſame with 
abaſcd. Sce ABASED. 

ABALIENATION, in the roman law, 
a ſpecies of alienation, See ALIENA- 
TION, 

ABANBO, a river of Ethiopia, which 
falls into the Nile. 

ABANCAYS, or ABAN 
a town and river of Per 
ſtrict of Lima. 

ABANO, a ſmall town of Italy, ſubjed 
to Venice, and ſituated about five miles 
S. W. of Padua. 

ABAPTISTON, or AXABAPTISTON, a- 
mong antient phyſicians, names given 
to the inſtrument now called a trepan, 
See TREPAN: 


1, the name of 
within the di- 


 ABARCA, a kind of ſhoe, made of raw 


hides, formerly worn by the peaſants of 
Spain. Some mention another kind of 
abarca, made of wood, like the french 
fabots. See Sar. 

ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the 
ſame with diarthroſis. See DiaRTHRO- 
SIS. 

ABAS, a .perſian weight, uſed in weigh- 
ing pearls. It is one eighth leſs than the 
european caract. See CAR Ar. 

ABASCIA, or ABASSIA, in geography, 
the country of the Abcas. See the ar- 
r | 

ABASED, abaiſe, in heraldry, is xa} 
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the wings of eagles, Sc. when the tip 
looks downwards to the point of the 
ſhield, or when the wings are thut ; the 
natural way of bearing them being 
ſpread. 

A chevron, pale, bend, &c. are alſo ſaid 
to be abaſed, when their points terminate 
in, or below the center of the ſhield. 
Laſtly, an abaſed ordinary, is one placed 
below its due ſituation. 

ABASING, in the ſea-language, the ſame 
with ſtriking. See STRIKING. 

ABASSI, or ABass1s, a ſilver- coin, cur- 
rent in Perſia, and ſomewhat lets than 
the engliſh ſhilling. , 

ABATE, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 
to abate, or take down his curvets, 
when he puts both his hinder-legs to the 
ground at once, and obſerves the ſame 
exactneſs in all the times. See CURVET. 

ABAT ELEMENT, in commerce, a term 

uſed for a prohibition of trade to all 
french merchants in the ports of the 
Levant, who will not ſtand to their bar- 
gains, or refule to pay their debts. 
The abatelement is a fentence of the 
french conſul, and muſt be taken off 
before they can luce any perſon for the 
payment of their debts. 

ABATEMENT, in a general ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies the leſſening or diminiſhing ſome- 
thing. 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſomething ad- 

died to a coat of arms, in order to leſ- 

len its true dignity, and point out ſome 
imperfection or ttain in the character of 
the perſon who bears it. 
Abatements are either made by reverſion 
or diminution; the whole eſcutchcon 
being turned upſide down, or another 
inverted one added, in the former cate ; 
and as to dininutions, they are either 
a delf, a point, a point dexter, a point 
champain, a plain point, a goar ſmi- 
ſter, or two guſſets. See DRLr, 
Poixr, &c. 

ABATEMENT, in law, ſignifies the reject- 
ing a ſuit, on account of ſome fault ei- 
ther in the matter, or proceeding. Hence, 
Plea in abatement is ſome exception 
alledged, aud proved, againit the — 
tiff s writ, declaration, &c, and pray- 
ing that the plaint may abate or ceaſe ; 
whith being granted, all writs in the 
proceſs mult begin de now9, 

ABATEMENT 1s allo an irregular entry up- 
on houſes or lands, and in this ſenſe, is 


{ynonymous with intruſion. See ABA» 
TOR. 


ABATEMENT, among traders, the ſame 


with what is otherwiſe called rebate or 


SY 


ABB 
diſcount. See RERBATE and DiscounT. 

ABATIS, or ABBaT1s, in middle age 
writers, an officer in the ſtables of prin- 
ces; ſo called, according to Ducange, 
from batum, an antient meaſure of corn. 

ABATOR, in law, one who enters into 
a houſe or lands, void by the death of 
the laſt poſſeſſor, before the true heir 
and thereby keeps him out, till he brings 
the writ ?mtry/ione, See INTRUSIONE. 

ABB, in our old writers, is uſed for the 
yarn of a weaver's warp and hence the 
wool of which it was made,had the name 
of abb-woo!. 

ABBA, a fyriac term, literally ſignify- 
ing father, and u.ed as a title of honour, 
particularly to a biſhop or abbot. 


ABBAT, the ſame with abbot. See 
COT. 
ABBATIS, the ſame with abatis. See 


ABATI1S. 

ABBAY ANCE, the ſame with abeyante. 
Sec ABEYANCE, | 
ABBEFIORD, a ſea- port town of Nor- 

way, ſituated in 89 44 N. Lat. 
ABBESS, the ſuperior of a convent of 
nuns, See Nux. 
The abbeſs enjoys the fame privileges, 
and has the fame authority over her nuns, 
that the abbots have over their monks ; 
ſpiritual ſunctions only excepted, of 
which the ſex renders her incapable. See 
Arzor. f 
ABBEVILLE, a large city of France, ſi- 
tuated in Picardy, ninety miles N. of 
Paris; its N. Lat. being go? 77. and E. 
longitude 29. ; 
AB, EL, or ABBr, the name of ſuch 2 
ligious houſes as are governed by a ſu- 
perior, under the title of abbot or ab- 
beſe. i 
Abbeys differ in nothing from priories, 
except that the latter are governed by 
pen inſtead of abbots. 
he abbeys of England, at their diſſo- 
tution under K. Henry VIII. became 
lay-fees: no leſs than 190 were then diſ- 
ſolved of between 200 J. and 45,000 J. 
yearly revenue, which at a medium a- 


mounted to 2,853,000, per annum; an 
immenſe ſum in thoſe days. 


ABBEY-BOYLE, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Roſcommon, ſituated in 
8 300. W. lon. and 53% 54. N. lat. 

ABBING TON. See A BINGTON. 

ABBOT, or ARBAT, the fuperior, or 
governor of a monaſtery * monks, 
erected into an abhey or prelacy. See 
Monk and MoNnASTERY. 

The abbots of the primitive monaſteries 
were men of great plainneſs and ſunpli- 
_ cityz 


enjoyment of the 
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city; but afterwards, affecting not only 
preheminence over each other, but even 
to be independent of the hiſhop, there 
aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of abbots 
into mitre and not mitred, croziered 
and notcroziered, and &:cumenical ones. 
Mitred ABz01s, thoſe who were privi- 
leged to wear a mitre, and hefides en- 
joyed the full epiſcopal juriſdiction of 
their ſeveral precincts. Among us, theſe 
were called abbots- ſovereign, or abbots- 
general, and were lords of parliament : 
they were twenty-leven in number, be- 
de two mitred priors. 
The not * ones continued ſubject 
to their dioceſan biſhop. 
Crozi-red ABBOTS, thoſe entituled to carry 
a croꝛier, or paſtoral ſtaff. 


| Oecume/:i-:/ Azrors, the fame with uni- 


verſal ones, a title aſſumed among the 
Greek+, in imitation of the patriarch of 
.  Conſtantinopie : nor have thoſe of the 
latin church beer behind hand with 
them in this reipett; ſome having called 
themſelves abbas abbatum, or the ahbot 


of abbots; and others aſſumed the title 


of cardinal-abbot. | 
. Abbots, however, are chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, at preſent, into regular and com- 
mendatory; the former being real monks 
or religious, and the latter only ſeculars 
or. lay- men. Theſe las, notwithitand- 
ing that the term commendam ſeems to 
ſignify the contrary, have the perpetual 
Pits of their abbeys. 
Antiently the ceremony of creating an 
abbot conſiſted in cloathing him with the 


habit called caculla, or cowl ; putting 


the paſtoral ſtaff into his hand, and the 
ſhoes called pedales, on his feet; but at 
reſent, it is &..! a ſimple benediction, 
improperly called, by ſome, conſecration, 
ARBOT is alſo a title given to others be- 
ſide the ſuperiors of monaſteries : thus 
. biſhops, whoſe ſees were formerly abbeys, 
are called abbots; as are the ſuperiors 
of ſome congregations of regular canans, 
articularly that of St. Genevieve at 
Paris and among ine Genoeſe, the chief 
magiſtrate of their republic formerly 
bore the title of abbot of the people. 
It was likewiſe uſual, about the time of 
Charlemaign, for ſeveral lords to aſſume 
the title of count-abbots, abba-comites ; 
and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
the ſuper· intendency of certain abbeys 
was committed to them. 
ABBREVIATION, the tame with abbre- 
viature. See ABBREVIATURE. 


mug 


ABBREVIATOR, in ageneral ſenſe, one 


who abridges, or reduces a long writing 
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into narrow bounds. 

ABBREVIATORS, in the chancery of 
Rome, officers whole buſineſs, according 
to Champini, is to draw up the pope's 
bricts, and reduce the petitions granted 
by the pontiff into proper form. 

1 he abbreviators conſtitute a college of 
ſcventy- two perions, divided into two 
parks, or ranks ; the one called abbre- 
wiatores de parco majore, who are twelve 
in number, and all prelates ; the other 
abbreviatores de parco minore, called allo 
examinatores, who may be all lay-men. 

ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATION, 
properly ſignifies the ſubſtitution of a ſyl- 
lable or letter for a whole word : thus 
M. ſtands for manipulus, a handful ; 
and Cong. for congius, a gallon. 

ABBREVIATURE, in a leſs proper ſenſe, is 
uſed for any mark or character. See 
CHARACTER, 

ABBREUVOIR, in maſonry, certain in- 
dentures made with a hammer, in the 
joints and beds of ſtones, in oi der that 
the mortar being received into theſe, may 
bind them the firmer together. 

ABBROCHMENT, the fame with a- 
brochment. See ABROCHMENT. 

ABBUTTALS, the ſame with abuttals. 
See ABUTTAL5S. 

ABCAS, or ABCASSES, a people or coun- 
try of Aſia, ſituated between Circaſſia, 

the Black-vea and Mingrelia. 

ABCEDARY, ABCEDARIAN, or ABF- 
CEDARIAN, an epithet given to compo- 
ſitions, the parts of whic!: are diſpoſed in 
the order of the leiters ci the alphabet: 
thus, we ſay abcedarian pſalms, lamen- 
tations, hymns, Ce. 

ABDALS, in the aſiatic cvſtoms, a kind 
of furious enthuſiaſls,, whoſe madneſs 
makes them frequently run about the 
ſtreets, and kill all they meet of a dif- 
ferent religion from what they profes : 
this our ſailors call running a mak. 

ABDELAVI, a name uſed among ara- 
bian writers for the egyptian melon. See 
MELON. | 

ABDEST, among Mahometans, a kind 
of waſh/ng, or lotion, practiſed both by 
Turks and Feriians, betore prayer, en- 
tering the moſque, or reading the alco- 


ran. 

ABDIARA, in geography, a kingdom of 
Atia, dependent on that of Pegu. Sce 
Pau. 

AEDICARIAN profpofition, abdicaria pro- 
felitio, in logic, the ſame with a nega- 
tive one. der PROPOSITION. 


ABDICATION, abdicatio, the act of Aa 
magitrate, who gives up, or diveſts _ 
*l 
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ſelf of an office, It differs from reſig- 
nation, as this laſt is done in favour of 
ſome other perſon ; whereas abdication 
is done without any ſuch view. See RE- 
SIGNATION. 
ABDICATION is alſo uſed, by civilians, for 
a father's diſcarding his fon. This, 
called likewiſe a familia alienatio; was 
different from exheredation, or diſinherit- 
ing, as being done in the father's life- 
time ; whereas exheredation never took 
place till his death: fo that an abdicated 
ton was actually diſinherited, but not 
vice verſa. 
ABDICATION, among the Romans, was 
alſo uſed for a citizen's RO his 
liberty, and voluntarily becoming a ſlave. 
ABDOMEN, in anatomy, the lower part 
of the trunk of the body, reaching from 
the thorax to the bottom of the pelvis. 
See THORAx. 
The abdomen is divided, by anatomiſts, 
into three anterior regions, vi. the epi- 
gaſtric, or upper one; the umbilical, or 
middle one; and the hypogaſtric, or 
lower one : there is alſo one poſterior 
region, called regio lumbaris. See Epi- 
GASTRIC, O. 
Each of theſe regions is likewiſe divided 
into three parts, a middle and two late- 


ral ones: thus, in the epigaſtric region, 


beſides the middle part, we have the right 
and left ins; in the umbilical 
region, the umbilicus or middle part, and 
its lateral parts, the lumbi or loins; and, 
laſtly, in the hypogaſtric region, the 
middle part is called pubes, and its two 
lateral parts the inguina or groins. See 
HyPOCHONDRIUM, Sc. 

Within the abdomen, beſides the ſto- 
mach and alimentary duct, there are 
contained the meſentery, meſocolon, o- 
mentum, liver, gall-bladder, ſpleen, pan- 


creas, meſenteric glands, the lacteal | 


veſſels, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, re- 
nal glands, ureters, bladder, and the 
internal parts of generation in both ſexes. 
See STOMACH, Sc. 

The abdomen forms a kind of oblong 
convexity, like an oval vault, * — 
from the cavity of the thorax by the dia- 
phragm. It is lined, on the inſide, with 
a ſtrong but foft membrane, called the 
peritoneum z which ſurrounds, and con- 
tains all the viſcera. On the outſide, it 
is guarded by the muſcles called obliqui 
aſcendentes and deſcendentes : together 
with the rectus tranſverſalis and pyrami- 
dalis. See the deſcription of each under 
its proper article, 
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Wounds of the ABDOMEN. 
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The cavity of the abdomen is of an ir- 
regularly oval figure, but ſtill ſymmetri- 
4 On the — it is . — 
arched or oval, and its greateſt capacity 
is about the navel. On the upper ſide, 
it is bounded by a portion of a vault, ve- 
ry much inclined. On the back ſide, it 
is in a manner divided into two cavities, 
by the jutting out of the vertebrz of the 
loins. On the lower fide, it contracts all 
the way to the edge of the pelvis, and 
trom thence expands again a little, as far 
as the os coccygis, and the tubercles of 
the iſcium; terminating in the void ſpace 
between theſe three parts. 

It is remarkable of the ſkin of the ab- 
domen, that it may be naturally increaſ- 
ed very much in breadth, without loſing 


any thing conſiderable of its thickneſs, 


as is the caſe in the natural ſtates of cor- 
pulency and pregnancy. 


Dijeaſes of the ABDOMEN are chiefly inflam- 


mations, abceſles, indurations, inflations, 
ſpaſms, Cc. See INFLAMMATION, @c, 
Theſe either 
only affect the common integuments and 
muſcles, or they likewiſe penetrate into 
the abdomen. Now it is eaſy to exa- 
mine whether this laſt be the caſe, by the 
eye, by a probe or finger, or by injecting 
warm water into the wound: if the wa- 
ter meets with no obſtruction, the wound 
certainly penetrates; but if it is thrown 
back, and the probe cannot enter, you 
may conclude the wound has not pene- 
trated into the cavity of the abdomen. 
Wounds which do notpenetrate into the 
cavity are of two ſorts ; for either the 
common integuments only are hurt, or 
the muſcles allo of the abdomen are 
divided, as far as the peritoneum. 
Wounds of the firſt kind are eaſily cured, 
but thoſe of the latter claſs are extreme- 
ly dangerous, becauſe the inteſtines are 
apt to fall thro' the wound. Hence 
the future becomes neceſſary to keep the 
gaping lips of the wound together; after 
which the wound is to be dreſſed with 
vulnerary balſams, and a ſticking pla- 
ſer: reſt and abſtinence muſt likewiſe be 
enjoined the patient, and his bowels kept 
72 by an emollient elyſter. 
If the wound be found to penetrate, the 
furgean ought to examine carefully whe- 
ther any of the inteſtines be hurt ; which 
he may conelude is not the caſe, when 
there is no great degree of weakneſs, hz- 
morrhage, pain, tever,&c; if when the pa- 
tient is laid on the wounded fide, there 1s 
no diſcharge of chyle, gall, excrements, or 
urine, 
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urine; if milk be injefted warm, and 
- return without any alteration of its co- 
lour; if the inſtrument was not very 
ſharp; and, laſtly, if there is no vomit- 
ing nor diſcharge of blood by the mouth, 
tool, or urine, nor any ſwelling and 
hardneſs of the belly. Heiſter. 

ABDUCENT, abducens, in anatomy, 
the ſame with abductor. See ABDuc- 
TOR. 

ABDUCTION, in logic, a form of rea- 
ſoning, called by the Greeks apagoge; 
wherein, from a certain or undeniable 
propolition, we infer thectruth of ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed to be contained in that 

| Propoſition : thus in this ſyllogiſm, 

Whatever God has revealed is certain- 
ly true : 

Now, God has revealed the myſteries 
of the incarnation and trinity : 

Therefore, theſe myſteries are certain- 

ly true, 

In arguments of this kind, it is always 

— 27s to prove the minor propoſition 
to be contained in the major, or unde- 
niable one, otherwiſe the reaſoning loſes 
all its force, 

ABDUCTION, in ſurgery, a kind of frac- 

ture, wherein the bone being entirely 

broken near a joint, the two ſtumps re- 

- cede conſiderably from each other. See 
FRACTURE, 

ABDUCTOR, or ABDUCENT, in anato- 
my, 2 name given to ſeveral muſcles on 
account of their ſervmg to withdraw, 
open, or pull back the parts to which 

are fixed. f 
Of chis kind are the abdudor auricularis, 
or of the little- finger; the abductor indi- 
cis, or of the fore - finger; the abduttor 
labiorum, called alſo levator and ele- 
wvator ; the abduftor minimi dio iti pedis, 
or of the little toe; the abdu#or oculi, 


or of the eye; the abductor offis metacer- ' 
pi digiti minimi, or metacarpal abdutor; ABEREMURDER, Aberemurdrum, 


the abdu@or pollicis, or of the thumb, 
called alſo thenar ; the abductor pollicis 
bongus, called alſo extenſor primus pollicts; 
and laftly, the abductor pollicis pedis, 
or of the great-toe. 
TrvumB, Tort, &c, 

ABECEDARIAN, the ſame with abce- 
dary. See ABCEDARY. 

ABEIANCE, in law, the ſame with abey- 
ance. See ABEYANCE. 

ABEL-TREE, or ABELE-TREF,'a name 
pen to the white poplar with large 

aves. See POPLAR, 


ABELIANS, the fame with abelonians. 
See ABELONIANS. 
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ABELMOSCH, or ABELMUSCH, the 
name of the egyptian ketmua, with per- 
fumed leeds, called by us muſt-ſeed. Set 
the articles KETMI4 and MUSK-SEED. 

ABELOITES. See the next article. 

ABELONIANS, in church- hiſtory, a 
ſect of heretics, called alſo abelians 
and abeloites, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
doctrine was to marry, and yet live in 
profeſſed abſtinence ; a tenet, which, 
according to ſome authors, they founded 
on that text, 1 Cor. vii. 29. Let them that 
have wives be as though they had none. 

ABENSBURG, or ARENSPERG, a ſmall 
town of Bavaria, ſituated on the river 
Abenſe, near the Danube; its E. longi- 
tude being 11 40, and its N. latitude 
489 45. ä 

ABERBROTHOCK, one of the royal bo- 
roughs of Scotland, ſituated in the county 
of Angus, about forty miles N. of 
Edinburgh; its W. longitude being 25 
207. and N. latitude 56“ 30“. 

ABERCONWAY, a town in Wales. See 
Conway. 

ABERDEEN, the name of two cities in 
Scotland, ſituated on the german ocean, 
in 12 45 W. longitude, and 572 11' 

or 12'N. lat. and called the old and 
new towns ; the former of which was 
the biſhop's ſee, ſtanding on the ſouth- 
ern bank of the river Don; and the lat- 
ter, which is one of the royal borqughs, 
and a town of conſiderable trade, on the 
northern bank of the river Dee: ſo that, 

| 3 lpeaking, the new town my 

would be called Aberdeen, and the ole 

town Aberdon ; aber tignifying the 

mouth or conflux of rivers. 

There is an univerſity in both towns; 

that in the old one being cailed the 

King* s-college ; and the other, in the new 
town, the Marſhal's or Earl-Marſhal”; 

college. | 

in 
our old law books, murder proved in a 
judiciary way. 

Aberemurder was a crime that could 
not be atoned for with money, as molt 
others might. | 

ABERGAVENNY, a town of Mon- 
mouthſhire, ſituated fourteen miles wett 
of Monmouth, in 3* 12! W. longitude 
and 51 gof. N. latitude. | 

ABERRATION, in optics, a deviation 
of the rays of light, when reflected, 
whereby they are prevented from meet - 
ing in the ſame point, 

Aberrations are of two kinds, one ariſ- 
ing from the figure of the reflecting 
body, 
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body, the other from the different re- 
frangibility of the rays themſelves : this 
laſt is called the zexutoman aberration, 
from the name of the diſcoverer, 

ABERYSTWITH, a market-town in 
Wales, ſituated in 45 157 W. longitude 
and 52% 3cf N. latitude, about twenty- 
ſeven miles N. E. of Cardigan. 

ABESTA, in perſian antiquity, one 
of the ſacred books of the magi, attri- 
buted to their founder Zoroaſter. It is 
a commentary on two others, called 
zend and pazend. See ZEND. 

ABESTON, an incorrect way of writing 
aſbeſtus. See ASBESTUS. 

ABETTOR, or ABBETTOR in law, the 
perſon who promotes or procures a crime 
to be committed : thus, an abettor of 
murder is one who commands or coun- 
ſels another to commit it. 

An abettor, according as he 1s preſent or 
abſent at the time of committing the fact, 
is puniſhable as a principal or acceſſary. 
See PRINCIPAL and ACCESSARY. 

An abettor is the ſame with one who is 
deemed art and part, by the law of 
Scotland. See ART and PART. 

ABEVACUATION, in medicine, a par- 
tial eyacuation. See EVACUATION. 

ABEX, the name of a large tract of land 
lying along the weſtern coalt of the Red- 
Sea : it is ſubject to the Turks. 

ABEYANCE, AngIANScE, or ABBAY- 
ANCE, in law, the expectancy of an 
eſtate or poſſeſſion : thus, when a parſon 
dics, the fee of the glebe belonging to 
his church is ſaid to be in abeyance dur- 
ing the time the parſonage is void. 

It is a fixt principle of law, that the 
fee - ſimple of all lands is in ſomebody, 
or elſe in abeyance. 

ABHEL, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to ſavin. Sce SAVIN. 

ABIB, in the hebrew chronology, the firſt 
mouth of taeir eccleſiaſtical year. It was 
afterwards called nifan, and anſwered 
to our March, 

ABIES, the FiR-TREE, in botany, a genus 
of monoecious trees, the characters of 
which are, that the flower is amentace- 
ous, and the ſeeds produced in cones : 
to which it is to be added, that the leaves 
are ſingle, and not placed in pairs as in 
the pine. See plate I. fig. 4. 

The tops and leaves of the fir-tree, are 
recommended to be taken in dict-drinks 
for the ſcurvy. 

Roſin, tar, common pitch, burgundy 
pitch, ſtraſburg turpentine, canada bal- 


by ſlam, &c. are productions of fir; for 


the deſcription” and uſes of all which, 
lee ROSIN, TaR, &c. 2 
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ABIGEAT, abigeatus, in the civil law, 

the crime of ſtealing or driving off cattle 
in droves, otherwiſe called abactus. 
It was more ſeverely puniſhed than ſim- 
ple theft, iz. by condemnation to the 
mines, banilhment, or even death jit- 
ſelf. 

ABIGEAT was alſo ufed among antient 
phyſicians, for a miſcarriage or abortion - 
effected by art. Sce ABORTION. 

ABIGEUS, in the civil law, one who is 
guilty of the crime abigeat. See the 
article ABIGEAT, 

ABILITY, in a law ſenſe, is the 
of doing certain actions, 45 in 
regard to the acquiſition or transferrin 
of property. Every perſon is ſuppoſe 
to have this power, whom the law does 
not diſable. | 

ABINGTON, a town of Berkſhire, ſi- 
tuated on the river Thames about fiſty- 
five miles W. of London, and five miles 
ſouth of Oxford, It gives the title of 
earl to the noble family of Bertie. 

AB-INTESTATE, ab-inteftato, in the 
civil law. See INTESTATE. 

ABISHERING, in our old law books, 
charters, &c. a liberty or freedom from 
all amerciaments : alſo a right to the 
forfeitures of others. 

ABISSINIA, or ABYSSINIA, in geo- 
graphy. See ABYSSINIA. 

ABIT, a name ſometimes uſed for ceruſs. 
See CERUSS. 

ABJURATION, in law, is uſed for re- 
nouncing, diſclaiming, and denying the 
pretender to have any manner of rightto 
the throne of theſe kingdoms ; and that 
upon oath, which is required to be taken 
upon divers pains and penalties by my 
ſtatutes, particularly x W. and M. 
13 W. III. 1 Anne. 1 Geo. I. 

ABJURATION, in our antient cuſtoms, an 
oath taken by a perſon guilty of felony, 
and who had fled to — of ſanctuary, 
to leave the world for ever. This is much 
the ſame with what in Scotland is called 

figning an att of baniſhment. 

ABJURATION & hereſy, the ſolemn recan- 
2 of ſome doQrine, as wicked and 

alſe. 

ABLAC, or ABLACH, a ſmall river of 
Swabia, which falls into the Danube not 
far from Furſtenberg. 

ABLACTATION, ablactatio, the wean» 
ing a child from the breaſt. See the ar- 
ticle WEANING. 

ABLACTATION, among the antient gar- 
deners, the ſame with what is now called 
grafting by ap;roach. See the article 
GRAFTING, 
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ABLAT, a country of Great-Tartary, the 
inhabitants of which, called Buchars or 
Buchares, are ſubje& to Ruſſia, but that 
only for protection. 

It lies d of the river Irtis, and ex- 
tends five hundred leagues along the 
ſouthern frontiers of Siberia. 

ABLIS, a ſmall town of France, lying 
ſouth-eaſt from Chartres, and diſtant 
about eight leagues from Beauce. 

ABLAQUEATION, in the agriculture 
of the antients, an operation called bar- 


ing of trees by our gardeners. Sce 
BARING. 


ABLATIVE, ablativus, in latin gram- 
| mar, the name of the ſixth caſe, which 
is peculiar to that language. See CASE. 
The ablative is oppoſed to the dative; 
the latter expreſſing the action of giving 
and the former that of taking away : 
thus, ablatum eft à me, it was taken from 
me. 

It is ſometimes called the comparative 
caſe, as being much uſed in comparing 


things together : thus, dulcior melle, 
{weeter than honey. 


ABLATIVE abſolute, among latin gram- 
marians, is much the ſame with what in 
engliſh is called a parentheſis, as, 
juvante Deo, with God's aſſiſtance. 

It is called abſolute, becauſe governed 
by no other word. 

ABLECTI, in roman antiquity, a ſelect 
body of ſoldiers, choſen from among 
thoſe called extraordinarii. See ExrRA- 
oRDINARII. 

ABLEGMINA, in roman antiquity, 
choice parts of the entrails of victims, 
called alſo proficie, porriciæ, proſecta, 
and proſegmind. 

The ablegmina were ſprinkled with 

flour, and burnt on the altar; the prieſts 

pouring ſome wine on them. 
LET, or ABLEN, a name ſometimes 
given to the alburnus, or common bleak, 
a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, See BLEAK. 

ABLUENTS, in medicine, diluting me- 
dicines, or ſuch as diſſolve and carry off 
acrimonious and ſtimulating ſalts, in an 
part of the body, eſpecially the ſtomac 
and inteſtines. 

- ABLUTION, in a general ſenſe, ſigni- 

fies the waſhing or puritying ſomething 

with water. 
* ABLUTI10N, in a religious ſenſe, a cere- 
mony in uſe among the antients, and 
ſtill practiſed by the Mahometans : it 
conſiſted in waſhing the body, which was 
always done before ſacrificing, or even 
entering their temples. This cuſtom was 
probably derived from the Jews. 
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ABLUTION, in the church of Rome, a ſmall 
quantity of wine and water, which the 
communicants formerly took to 'waſh 
down, and promote the digeſtion of the 
hoſt. They alſo uſe this term for the 
water, with which the prieſt waſhes his 
hands after conſecrating the hoſt. 

ABLUTtON, among chemiſts and apothe- 
caries, is uſed for waſhing away the ſu- 
perabundant ſalts of any body; an ope- 
ration otherwiſe called edulcoration. See 
EDULCORATION. 

ABLUT1ON, among phyſicians, is uſed ei- 
ther for waſhing the external parts of the 
body by baths ; or deterging the bowels 
by thin diluting fluids, as water-grue}, 
whey, Cc. 

Frequent ablutions with warm water 
are {11d to diſpoſe the body to putrid di- 
ſeaſes, by relaxing its fibres; which is 
thought to be one realon, why the plague 
is fo frequent in the turkiſh dominions; 

the mahometan religion enjoining con- 
ſtant ablutions. 

ABO, a city of Sweden, and capital of the 
popes of Finland: it is ſituated in E. 
ongitude 219 30“. and N. latitude 60? 
30” at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, 
on the Bothnic gulph, about two — 
dred and forty miles N. E. of Stock- 
holm. | 

ABOIT, a term uſed by ſome for Ceruſs. 
See CzRUSS. 

ABOLISHING, the ſame with abolition. 
See the next article. 

ABOLITION, in a general ſenſe, is uſed 
tor deſtroying, or utterly eradicating 
ſomething. 

ABOLITION, in law, denotes the repeal- 
ing any law or ſtatute, and prohibiting 
ſome cuſtom, ceremony, &c : ſometimes 
alſo it ſignifies leave granted bythe king, 
or a judge, to a criminal accuſer to for- 
bear any farther proſecution, 

ABOLITION is alſo uſed by antient civi- 
lians and lawyers, for deſiſting from, or 
— a legal proſecution ; for re- 
mitting the puniſhment of a crime ; and 
= cancelling or diſcharging a public 

edt. 
 ABOLLA, a military garment, worn by 
the greek and roman ſoldiers: it 
was lined, or doubled, for warmnels. 

ABOMASUS, ABoMasUM, or AB0- 
MASIUS, in comparative anatomy, names 
uſed for the fourth ſtomach of ruminat - 
ing beaſts, or ſuch as chew the cud. 
Theſe have four ſtomachs, the firſt of 
which is called venter; the ſecond, ret:- 
culum ; the third ,omaſus; and the fourth, 
abomaſus. ; ks 
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It is in the abomaſus of calves and lambs 
that the runnet is found, uſed for curd- 
ling milk. See Milk and RUNNET. 
ABORIGENES, in geography, a name 
given to the original or firit inhabitants 
of any country; but more particularly 
uſed for the antient inhabitants of La- 
tium, when ZEncas with his Trojans 

came into Italy. 

ABORTION, in medicine, an untimely 
or pre mature birth of a foetus, otherwite 
called à miſcarriage ; but it this hap- 
pen before the ſecond month of preg- 
nancy,it is only called a falſe conception. 
See Conezrrion and BIRTH. 

Abortion, which is always a dangerous 
and but too often a fatal accident, may 
be owing to a multiplicity of caules ; 
but the moſt frequent ones are immode- 
rate fluxes of any kind, violent paſſions 
of the mind, ſtimulating medicines, 
ſtrong purges or vomits, ſudden commo- 
tions of the body, as running, leaping, 
falls, blows, Sc. to which we may add 
a too frequent uſe of venery, copious 
bleeding in the foot, a debiliry or lax- 
ity of the womb, and a plethoric habit 
of body : this laſt is — the cauſe 
of abortion in young women, pregnant 
of their firſt child. 

In order, thereſore, to prevent abortion, 

the above cauſes mutt be carefully guarded 

againſt, It is likewiſe conducive to the 
ſame end, to bleed at proper times; as 
alſo to uſe ſtrengthening and attemperat- 
ing medicines : ſuch are nitrous pow- 
ders, dragon's blood, armenian bole, 
blood-ſtone, plantain- water, Ec. Aſtrin- 

nt plaſters are alſo ordered by Sy den- 
= to be applicd to the region of the 
loins. However it ought to be carefully 
attended to, not to give any thing re- 
ſtringent either internally or externally, 
when the abortion is become unavoidable. 

The ſigns of an approaching or threat- 

ened abortion, are, a ſudden flaccidity 

of the breaſts, a conſtriction or ſubſiding 
of the belly, a pain in the head and eyes, 
grinding pains in the ſtomach, coldneſs 
of the extremities, faintings, ſhiverings, 

&c, 

As to the immediate forerunners of an 

abortion, they are theſe, violent pains in 

the loins and hips, a dilatation of the 
orifice of the womb, the formation of 

waters, an eruption of the ſame, a di!- 

charge of pure blood, or blood mixed 

with the waters, 

When thele ſymptoms appear, imme- 

diate delivery becomes abſolutely nec-{- 
Vor. I. 
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ſary, without waiting for ſtrong pains, 
which teldom return 2iter th {uoding is 
rown ſo exceſſive. I his is performed 
in the fame manner as {or 1 tamely birth, 
for which ſee the articles D=LIVERY 
and BIRTH, 
Women ſubject to miſcarriages muſt be 
very careful to avoid the utua! cauics of 
them, 022. all violent exerciſes, {pcal.- 
ing loud, ſtrong perfumes, diſagrecablle 
imells, and above all the embraces of 
their huſbands: and upon the firſt ap- 
pearance of an approaching abortion,they 
ought to be contined to their beds, till 
the ſymptoms either diſappear, or till it 
becomes neceſſary to forward the deli- 
very. | 
Opiates mixed with reftringents are 
greatly recommended for preventing an 
increaſe of the ſymptoms, and the bad 
conſequences thereof, as they take off the 
ſtimulation, and thereby remove one 
great cauſe of the hæmorrhage ſo much 
to be dreaded. The following form is 
preicribed by Boerhaave: Take blood- 
ſtone powdered, armenian bole, and 
dragon's blood, of each a dram ; alſo 
ſyrup of myrtle, an ounce ; ſolid lau- 
anum, three grains; and plantain- 
water, fix ounces : mix all together, and 
let the patient take half an ounce of it 
every quarter of an hour, 

ABORTION is allo uſed for a foetus, which, 
dying in the womb, continues there be- 
yond the uſual time of geſtation. | 

ABORTION,among gardeners, fignifies fuch 
fruits as are produced too early, and 
never arrive at maturity, 

ABORTIVE, in a general ſenſe, a term 
uſed for any thing which comes before 
its due time, or a deſign which miſcar- 
ries. 

ABORTIVE is, more particularly, uſed for 
any thing relating to an abortion, in 
which ſenſe we ſay, au abortive fux, 
abortive welom, Sc. See the articles 
FLUX and VELOM, 

ABOY, a ſmall town of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinſter, 

ABRA, a ſilver coin of Poland, nearly 
equivalent to the engliſh ſhilling, . See 
Coin, * 
The abra is current through all the do- 
minions of the grand fignor, where it 

alles for a fourth part or the dutch dol- 
m called atlani in the Levant, 

ABRACADaAbiiA, a ipcli or charm, 
worn about tte neck as an amulet againſt 
ſeveral dileaies, particularly the  ague, 
Sce AMULET, Crain, Wc, 

C Howe 
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However, in order to give it the more 
virtue, it was to be written as many 
times as the word contains letters, omit- 
ting always the laſt letter of the former: 
thus, 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 


The whole makes a kind of inverted 
cone, which has this property, that begin- 
ning at the apex, and aſcending from 
the laſt to the right, the letters always 
form-the fame word, 

According to Julius Africanus, the pro- 
nouncing the word in the ſame manner, 

Will do as well. 

ABRAHAM's Balm, in botany, a name 
given to hetap. See HEMP. 

\ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITES, 

in church-hiſtory, heretics who renewed 
Me errors of the Paulictans; a ſe&, who, 
to the doctrines of the Manichees, added 
an abhorrenee of the croſs, which they 
are ſaid to have employed in molt ſer- 
vile offices, out of mere deſpight. 

-ABRAHAMFTES is alſo uſed for ano- 
ther ſect, who ſuffered death for the Wor- 
ſhip of images, 

ABRAMIsũ, in ichthyology, a name ſome- 
times given to the common bream. See 

the article BREAM. 

ABRASION, in medicine, the corroding 
or wearing of the inteſtines, by ſharp 
and acrimonious humours, or medicines. 

To remedy this evil, emollient and ob- 
tunding medtcines are recommended, 
See EMOELLIENTS, 

ABRAUM, in natural hiſtory, a name by 
which ſome call adamic earth, a kind 
of clay. Sce the article EARTH, 

ABRAXAS, a term -ſometimes uſed as 
fynonymous with abracadabra, See 

\ ABRACADABRA, 

ABRaXaAs, in church-hiſtory, à myſtical 
term expreſſing the ſupreme God, under 
whom the Balilidians ſuppoſed 365 de- 
pendent deities. 

It was the principle of the gnoſtie hie- 
rarchy, whence iprang their multitude 
of ceons. From kraxas proceeded 
the primigenial mind; from the primi- 
ge1ual mind, the logos, or word; from 
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the logos, the phroneſis, or prudence; 
from phroneſis, ſophia and dynamis, 
or wiſdom and ſtrength; from theſe two 
proceeded principalities, powers, and 
angels ; from theſe other angels, to the 
number of 365, who were ſuppoſed to 
have the government of ſo many celeſtial 
orbs committed to their care. 
ABRAXAS, among antiquaries, an antique 
gem or ſtone, with the word abraxas en- 
ved on it. There are a great many 
inds of them, of various figures and 
ſizes, moſtly as old as the third century. 
ABRENUNCIATION, a term of the 
ſame import with renunciation. See 
the article RENUNCIATION. 


ABREVIATION. See the article AB- 
BREVITATION. 

ABREUVOIR, in maſonry. See A- 
BREUVOIR, 


ABRIDGING, the ſhortening, epitomiz- 
ing, or contracting any book, matter, 
or thing. 

ABRTDGING, in algebra, is the reducing 
a compound equation to a more fimple 
form. See EQUATION. 

ABRIDGMENT, in literary hiſtory, ſig- 

nifies much the ſame with an epitome, or 
abſtratt of a large work, See EPITOME. 
The perfection öf an abridgment con- 
fiſts in taking only what is material and 
fubſtantial, and rejecting all ſuperfluities, 
whether of ſentiment or ftyle : in which 
light, abridzments muſt be allowed to 
be uſeful performances, 
Abridgments are a numerous 
kind 4 books: we Bare abridgments 
of the common law, of the ſtatutes, of 
the philoſophical tranfactions, of Locke 
on the human underſtanding, &c. 

ABRIDGMENT, in Jaw, the ſhortening a 
count or declaration: thus, in aſſize, a 
man is ſaid to abridge his plaint, and a 
woman her demand in action of dower, 
if any land is put therein, which is not 
in the tenure of the defendant; for on 
a plea of non-tenure, in abatement of 
the writ, the plaintiff may leave out 
thoſe lands, and pray that the tenant may 
antwer to the remainder. The reaſon is, 
that theſe writs run in general, andthere- 
fore ſhall be good for the reſt. 

ABROBANIA, a town and diſtrict of 
Tranſilvania. See ABRUCKBANIA. 

-ABROCHMENT, or ABBROCHMENT, 
abrocbamentum, in our old law-books, 
the fame with foreſtalling. See Fokk- 
STALLING. 

ABROCHUS, the ſame with abrokus. 
See ABROKUS, 
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ABROGATION, abrogatio, ſignifies the 
totally repealing and aboliſhing a law, 
in which ſenſe it differs from derogation, 
obrogatiun, &c. See DEROG ATION, Cc. 
There may be a great many reaſons for 
abrogating a law, as the inconvemence 
and bad conſequences ariling trom it, an 
alteration of circumſtances, a change in 
the face of affairs, &c. which may make 
the repealing it abſolutely neceſſary. 

ABROKUS, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call wild oats, and others the 
vetch. 

ABROLHOS, in hydrography, dangerous 
ſhelves, or banks of fand, near the iſland 
of St. Barbe, and about twenty leagues 
from the coaſt of Braſil. 

ABRON, a river of France, which falls 
into the Loire, not far from Nevers. 
ABRONO, the ſame with abrugi. See 

ABRUGI. 

ABROTANOIDES, a name ſometimes 
uſed for a kind of coral, called by bota- 
niſts porus, See Pokus. : 

ABROTANUM, SOUTHERN-wWoOoOD?Y in 
botany, a genus of plants differing only 
from worm-wood in external appearance. 
It is one of the /yngene/ta of Linnæus, 
who comprehends both it and worm- 
wood among theartemiſias, or mug-worts. 
See SOUTHERN-WOOD, MuUG-woRkr, 
Tc. 

Female ABROTANUM, a name by which 
ſome call Santolina. See SANTOLINA. 

ABRUGI, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call the heart- peas. See the article 
PEAS. 

ABRUPTION, in ſurgery, the ſame with 
abduction. Sce ABDUCTION, 

ABRUS, in the materia medica, a kind 
of kiginey-beans, otherwile called ango- 
la-ſeeds, 

ABRUZZO, in geography, te name of 


two provinces of the K. of Naples, 


both lving on the gulph of Venice, and 
called the farther and nearer Abruzzo in 
regard to the city of Naples. 

'The farther Abruzzo, is bounded on the 
welt by the pope's territories, and ſepa- 
rated from the nearer Abruzzo by the 
river of Petcara. 

ABSCESS, in medicine and ſurgery, an 
inflammatory tumour, containing puru- 
lent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part. 

bſcels is ſynonymous with apoſtem, im- 
poſthume, and impoſthumation; and is 
ulways the effect of an inflammation, 
which frequently may be diſcuſſed with- 
-out coming ta a ſuppuration, or before 
an abſceſs is tormed, Sce INFLAMMA- 
ion. 
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When the tumour of an inflammation. 
increaſes, together with the pain, heat, 
and pullation depending thereon, and theſe 
ſymptoms continue three days, all ap- 
plications tending to refolve the tumour, 
are to be leſt at,; inſtead of which, the 
furgeon ought to forward the fuppura- 
tion, by applymg emollient and matu- 
rating medicines to the part affected. 
Fats, oils, and glutinous ſubſtances an- 
{wer this purpoſe, by obſtructing the pores 
of the ſkin. There are alſo a variety of 
herbs, truits, ſeeds, roots, gums, and 
meals, which, if made into pultices, an- 
ſwer the ſame end. The moſt noted of 
theſe are galbanum, ſagapenum, ammo- 
niacum, bdellium, opopanax, among the 
gums : theſe muſt be diffolved in yolks 
of eggs, and ſome yeſt added. Marſh- 
mallows, lint- ſeed, foenugreek-ſecd, figs, 
onions, &c, made into a pultice, with 
butter, yeſt, and honey, and often ap- 
plied to the part hot, are accounted ex- 
cellent for ripening abſceſſes, which is 
known to be the caſe, by the ſoftneſs and 
whiteneſs of the tumours, 
When the abſceſs is weil digeſted, it 
ſhould be opened with a ſcalpel in the 
ſofteſt and molt dependent part, that the 
matter may have the freer exit. If the 
abſceſs be large, the ſcalpel is not to be 
taken out immediately, but the inciſion 
farther inlarged, Thus, the putrid mat- 
ter 18 to be let out, and, when glutinous, 
gently preſſed forth with the hands. In 
making the inciſion, great care muſt be 
taken not to cut the large blood veſſels, 
nerves, and tendons, As to the reſt of 
the cure, it conſiſts in thoroughly clean- 
ing, and then healing the ulcer, with 
mundificative and balſamic medicines» 
See the article ULCER, ' 
For abſceſſes in the brain, liver 
lungs, Cc. 
LivER, Ee. 
ABSCESS, in farriery, is a purulent tu- 
mour incident to ſeveral animals, as 
horles, ſheep, poultry, &c. 
In horſes, a cataplaſm, or pultice, of 
lime, reduced to a fine powder, and mixt 
with wine and oil in equal quantities, 
ought to be applied to the part affected; 
or one of wheat-flour, ſteeped in vine- 
gar, with halt an qunce of manna, may 
be uſed in its ſtead. 
In theep, the way is to open the tumour, 
in what part ſoever it is tound, and after 
letting out the matter, to pour into the 
wound ſome melted pitch, and burnt faly 
powdered, 


* 
Sce the articles BRAIN, 
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In poultry, they open the abſceſs with 
a pair of ſciſſars, preſſing out the cor- 
ruption with their fingers; and then 
give them lettuce chopped ſmall, and 
mixed with bran ſteeped in water, and 
{ſweetened with honey, to eat. 
ABSCHARON, or APSCHARON, a town 
of Aſia, tituated on the weltern ſhore of 
the Caſpian ſea. 

ABSCISSE, abſciſſa, in conic ſections, 

the part AP, of the diameter of a curve 
line, intercepted between the vertex A 
of that diameter, and the point F, where 
any ordinate cr ſemiordinate, MP, to 
that diameter, falls. See plate II, fig. 4. 
From this definition it is evident, that 
there are an infinite number of variable 
abſciſcs ig the tame curve, as well as 
an infinite number of ordinates. 
In the parabola, one ordinate has but one 
abciſſe ; in an elliphs, it, has two ;- in 
an hyperbola, conſiſting of two parts, it 
has alſo two; and in curves of the ſecond 
and third order, it may have three and 
four. 

ABSCISSION, ai, in rhetoric, a fi- 
— of ſpeech, whereby the ſpeaker ſtops 
thort in the middle of his diſcourſe : 
e. g. one of her age and beauty, to 
be ſeen alone, at ſuch an hour, with a 
man of his character. I need ſay no 
more. 

ABSCISSION, in ſurgery, is ſometimes 
uſed for amputation, but more properly 
for cutting off ſome part ob the body, 
when become any wiſe hurtful : thus we 
fay the abciſſion of the præpuce, of a 
lip, &c. 

ABSENCE, among lawyers. 
SENCE, 

ABSINTHIATED medicines, thoſe im- 
pregnated with the virtues of A nthium, 
or worm-wood ; thus we ſay abſinthiated 
wine, abſinthiated ale, abſinthiated water, 
Sc. See the next article. 

 ABSINTHIUM, wogu-woovp, in bota- 


Sec PRE- 


ny, a genus of plants comprehended by - 


Linr@us among the artemias, or mug- 
worts, See the article MuG-woRT. 
See alſo plate II. fig. 1. wluch repreſents 
the flower and ſeeds of worm-wood. 
Worm- wood is greatly commended for 
its medicinal virtues : it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach. removes obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen, creates an appetite and 
deſtroys worms. It is alſo uſed in many 
other intentions, for which ſee the article 
WorRm-woon. 

ARSINTHIUM is allo ufed by ſome au- 
thors, as the name of the low, dwarf 
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ptarmica, with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
worm-wood ; as alſo for a ſpecies of cha- 
mæmile. See the article PTaRMICa,&c. 

ABSIS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ap- 
ſis. See APs1s, 

AR>OLUTE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 

tomething which is unconnected with, or 
independent on others. 
Among metaphyſicians, an abſolute be- 
ing is one whole exiſtence depends on no 
external cauſe, or that exiſts by a neceſ- 
ſity of its own nature. 

ABSOLUTE is allo an epithet applied to 
things which are free from limitations or 
conditions: thu? we ſay, an abſolute de- 
cree, abſolute promiſe,&c. See DECREE, 
PROMISE, Sc. : 

ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, that 
quality or manner of acting whereby a 
perſon, action, or thing is denominated 
abſohite. 

ABSOLUTELY, among divines, is uſed for 
completely, or with full power and effect, 
independently of any thing elſe: thus ca- 
tholics hold, that the prieſt forgives fins 
abſolutely ; whereas proteſtant divines 
do it only declaratively. 

ABSOLUTELY, in geometry, ſignifies en- 
tirely or perfectly: thus, abſolutely round 
is the ſame as perfectly round, 

ABSOLUTION, in a general ſenſe, the 
act of forgiving, pardoning, or releaſing. 

ABSOLUTION, among civilians, is uled 
for a definitive ſentence, declaring the 
accuſed perſon innocent, and releaſing 
him from all farther proſecution. 

AB$SOLUTION, among catholics, a power 
aſlumed by the prieſts to forgive fins ab- 
ſolutely, that is, by virtue of a power 
inherent in themſelyes. By ſtat. 23 Eliz. 
to procure ablolutions from Rome is de- 
clared to be high treaſon. 

Proteſtant divines pretend to no ſuch 
power, but only declare the ſcripture 
terms of pardon, 

AB$SOLUTION, in the preſbyterian church, 
is chiefly uſed for a ſentence of the church- 
judicatories, releaſing a man from ex- 
communication, and receiving him again 
into communion, 

Aksolurio ad cautelam, is a provi- 
ſional abſolution, granted to a perion 
who has appealed from a ſentence of ex- 
communication. 4 

AB$SOLUTI1O @ /zwis, in the roman chan- 
cery, is the taking off a ſuſpenſion or 
cenſure, incurred by ſome of their clergy. 

ABSOLUTISM, in matters of theology, 
a doctrine charged on the calviniſts; 
whereby God is. ſuppoſed to act from 
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of mankind. See Abſolute DECREE. 

Abſolutiſm is the grand obſtacle to an 
union between the lutherans and calvi- 
niſts. 

ABSORBENTS, in the materia medica, 
ſuch medicines as have the power of dry- 
ing up redundant humours, whether ap- 
plied to ulcers, or taken inwardly. 
Teſtaceous powders, boles, chalk, cal- 
cined bones, Sc. are eſteemed the moſt 
powerful abtorbents ; which are chiefly 
given in ditorders, ariſing from too great 
an abundance of acids in the ſtomach. 
It is a neceſſary precaution, to drink di- 
luting liquors along with abſorbents; 
alſo to take gentle purges, as well dur- 
ing the uſe of them, as when they are 
left off. 

ABSORBENT Peſels, in anatomy, a name 

eculiarly given to the Jacteals opening 
into the inteitines, and ſerving to imbibe 
the nutricious juice. See LACTEALS. 
The pores diffuſed over* the body are 
ſometimes alſo called by this name, from 
their imbibing air, efftuvia, Sc. 

ABSORBENT Feels i allo a name uſed 
by ſome naturaliſts tor the fibres of the 
roots of plants, which draw nouriſhment 
from the furrounding earth. See 
RoorT. 

ABSORBING, the ſwallowing up, ſuck- 
ing up, or imbibing any thing: thus black 
bodies are (aid to abſorb the rays of hight; 
luxuriant branches, to abſorb or walte 
the nutricious juices, which ſhould feed 
the truit of trees, Sc. 

ABSORPTION, the effects of abſorbing. 
See ABSORBING. 

Thus we read of abſorptions of the earth, 
when large tracts of land have been 
fwallowed up. 

ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet given to per- 
ſons who ule a ſpare diet, but more eſpe- 
cially to taoſe 1 abſtain from wine. 

ABSTEMIOUS, abſtemii, in church - hi- 
ſtory, a name given to ſuch perſons as 
could not 2 of the cup of the eu- 
chariſt, on account of their natural aver- 
ſion to wine. 

Calviniſts allow theſe to communicate in 
the ſpecies of bread only, touching the 

cup with their lip; which is deemed a 

profanation by the lutherans. 

ABSTENTUS, among civilians, an heir 

who is with-held by his tutor from en- 

tering upon his inheritance. 

Eccleſiaſtical writers likewiſe uſe the 

word abſtentus for an excommunicated 


pron, 
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mere pleaſure, in regard to the ſalvation ABSTERGENTS, in the materia medica, 


= 


ABS 


medicines proper for cleanſing the body 
from cvncretions and other impurities, - 
not to be effected by ſimple abluents. 
Abſtergents are of a ſaponaceous nature, 
and therefore very different from mere 
abluents, tho' Caſtellus repreſents them 
as the ſame. 

ABSTINENCE, abſtinentia, the abſtain- 

ing or refraining from certain enjoy- 
ments; but more eſpecially, from ex- 
ceſſive eating and drinking: thus the 
Jews were obliged, by the law of Moſes, 
to abſtain from their wives on certain oc- 
caſions; and it has always beck prac- 
tice, to abftain from a luxuriant\diet at 
ſtated times, as well out of a religious 
view, as to confirm and preſerye health. 
See FAST and FA5TING, 
Abſtinence is highly extolled by ſome 
phyſicians, and that juſtly, when no more 
is meant by it but a proper regimen : but 
it muſt have bad conſequences, when in- 
dulged without a due regard to the con- 
ttitution, age, ſtrength, Sc. of the per- 
fon who practiſes it. 

ABSTINENTES, in church-hiſtory, a 
ſect of antient heretics, who cardia ah- 
ſtinence and mortihcation to an exceſſive 
length, 

ABSTRACT idea, among logicians, the 
iden of ſome general quality or property 
conſidered ſimply in itſelf, without any 
reſpett toa particulartubje&t: thus, mag- 
nitude, equity, &c, are abſtract ideas, 
when we conſider them as detached from 
any particular body or perſon. 

It is generally allowed, that there are 
no objects in nature correſponding to 
abſtract ideas: nay, ſome philoſophers, 
and particularly the late lord Boling- 
broke, diſpute the exiſtence of abſtract 
ideas themſelves, thinking it impoſſi- 
ble for the human mind to form 
ſuch. - 
Abſtra& ideas are the ſame with thoſe 
called univerſal ones, and the manner of 
forming them, according to modern phi- 
loſophers, is this: we readi erve 
a reſemblance among ſome of our par- 
ticular — and thereby get a general 
notion applicable to many individuals. 
Thus, horſes are found to reſemble each 
other in ſhape, voice, and the general 
configuration of their parts. Now, the 
idea which takes in this reſemblance, 
excluding what is peenhar to each indi- 
vidual, becomes of vburſe common to 
this whole family or claſs ef animals, 
and is therefore called a ans... 
— 


— 
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ſal, or abſtract idea. See ABSTRACTION 
and IDEA. 

ABSTRACT terms or words, thoſe made 
ule of to denote zabſtratt ideas. See 

ABSRACT idea. 

ABSTRACT is alſo an epithet given to ſe- 
veral other things on account of their pu- 
rity, or univerſality: thus, we ſay ab- 
ſtrat numbers, abſtract mathematics, Sc. 
See NUMBER and MarRHREMNATICS. 

ABSTRACT, in matters of literature, a con- 
ciſe but general view, or analyſis, of 
ſome large work ; in which ſenſe, it dit- 
fers from an abridgment only as being 
ſhorter, and its entering leſs minutely 
into particulars ; and trom an extract, as 
this laſt is only a particular view of ſome 

part or paſſage of it. 

abdTRAcr 10 „in logics, that ope- 

- Fation 'of the mind whereby it forms ab- 
ſtract ideas. See ABSTRACT, ſupra. 
According to the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
abſtraction is performed three ways. 
Firſt, when the mind conſiders any one 
part of a thing by itſelf, without attend- 
ing to the whole, as the arm, leg, Cc. 
of a man's body. Secondly, by conſi- 
dering the mode of a ſubſtance, without 
taking in the idea of the ſubſtance itſelf ; 
thus, geometricians conſider the pro- 
perties of lines, or the len of bodies, 
without attending to their breadth or 
depth. Thirdly, by generalizing our 
ideas in the manner mentioned under 
ABSTRACT idea. 
This doctrine, however, of abſtraction, is 
denied by the late biſhqp of Cloyne, who 
owns that he can imagine a man with two 
heads, or the upper part of a man join- 
ed to. the body of a horſe : nay, adds 
he, I can conſider the hand, the eye, 
the noſe, each by itſelf, abſtracted or 
ſeparate from the reſt of the body, but 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, 
it muſt have ſome particular ſhape 
and colour; likewiſe the idea of a man 
that I frame to myſelf, muſt be either of 

2 White or a black, or a tawney, a 

ſtraight or a crooked, a tall or a low or 

a middle fized man. Neither can I, by 

any effort of thpught, conceive an abſo- 


lutely abſtracted idea, of motion for in- 


ance, diſtinct from the body moving, 
and-which is neither ſwift nor flow, cur- 
vilinear, nor rectilinear; and the like 
may be ſaid of all abſtract ideas what- 
ſoever. 1 | 
AnsTRACTION,in chemiſtry, the evaporat- 
ing or drawing off a menſtruum from the 
fuſe it had been put to dullolve. Some 
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alſo uſe the word abſtraction, as ſynony- 


ABU 


mous with diſtillation and cohobation. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, or ABsTRAc- 
TIVE, a term uſed by ſome chemitts for 
a ſpirit drawn from vegetables, with- 
out fermentation, 

ABSTRUSE, a term denoting ſomething 
that is difficult, dark, obſcure, and not 
eaſy to be underſtood, and accordingly 
oppoled to what is plain and obvious, 
Thus, metaphyſics is an abſtruſe ſcience, 
as is the new doctrine of infinite 
ſeries. 

ABSURD, an epithet given to any action, 

ſentiment, Sc. which contradicts or runs 
counter to a manitelt truth, or to the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind : thus, it 
would be abſurd to affirm, that twelve 
inches are not equal to a foot: when ap- 
plied to actions, abfurd is ſynonymous 
with ridiculous. See RIDICULOUS and 
RIDICULE. 
There is an argument, called redu#i9 
ad abſurdunt; which proves a thing to 
be true, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary ſuppotition. 

ABSURDITY, that imperfection where. 
by any thing may be denominated ab- 
ſurd. See ABSURD, 

ABSYNTHIUM, the fume with abſin- 
thium. See ABSINTHIUM. 

ABUCCO, ABocco, or ABOCCHI, a 
weight uſed in the kingdom of Pegu, 
equal to twelve feccalis and a half. 

Two abuccos make an agiro, or giro; two 
555 make half a biza, which weighs 100 

eccalis, that is to ſay 2 pounds 5 ounces 
the heavy weight, or 3 pounds 9 ounces 
light weight of Venice. See WEIT. 

ABUIA, one of the Philippine iſlands. 
See PHILIPPINE. 

ABUKESO, in commerce, the ſame with 
aſlani. See AsLANI. 

ABUNA, in church-hiſtory, the title given 
to the archbiſiop or metropolitan of 
Abyſſinia. | | | 

ABUNDANT muynbers, thoſe whoſe parts 
added together make more than the whole 
number: thus the parts of 20, make 22 
VIZ. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10. 

ABUS AN, an ifland on the coaſt of A- 
frica, ſituated in 35 35“. N. lat. and de- 
pendent on the province of Garet, in the 
kingdom of Fez, 

ABUSE, in a general ſenſe, the pervert- 
ing ſomething from its true delign, pur- 
pole, or intention. 

ABvusE of words, is the uſing them with- 
out any clear and diſtinct ideas, or with- 
out any idea at all, 


Sep 
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Self. ABvsE „a phrafe ſometimes uſed for 


the crime of felt-potlution. See PoL- 
LUTION. 

ABUTIGE, a town of upper Egypt, fa- 
mous for producing the very belt kind of 
Opium. 

ABU TTALsS, the boundaries of a piece 
of land. 

ABU TILON, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which reſembles chat of the 
mallow, but the fruit is a kind of head 
compoſed of ſeveral bivalve capſules : 
theſe are affixed to an axis, and uſually 
contain kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. See Plate 
II. fig. 2. | 
The abutilon is diuretic and vulnerary; 
its leaves, applied to ulcers and ſores, ſerve 
to cleanſe them; 
wardly, promote urine, and expel the 
gravel. 

ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 4 
unfathomable depth, or an immenſe col- 
lection of waters. 

ABYSS, more particularly, denotes a vaſt 
cavern or hollow receptable, in the cen- 
ter of the earth, filled with water; the 
exiſtence of which has been diſputed by 
ſome, and defended by other naturaliſts. 
To it has been attributed the origin of 
ſprings, the level maintained in the ſur- 
taces of different ſeas, and their not over- 
flowing their banks, &c. But the que- 
ſtion, whether there be ſuch an abyſs or 
no, ſeems yet undetermined. 

ABYSs is alſo uſed for ſeveral other things, 
as the cavernous bowels of a mountain, 
or hell, or the bottomleſs pit, the center 
of an eſcutcheon, a gulph, c. 

Ass, in antiquity, a name given to the 
temple of Proſerpine. 

ABYss, among alchemiſts, is uſed by 
ſome for the immediate receptacle of the 
ſeminal matter, and by pu res for the 
matter itſelf. 

ABYSS, in a metaphorical ſenſe, is applied 
to any thing that is inſcrutable, or in- 
comprehenſible: thus, the judgments of 
God are called a great abyſs. 

ABYSSINIA, a large empire of Africa, 
otherwiſe called Ethiopia. See ETH10- 
PIA. 

ABYSSINIAN church, that eſtabliſhed 
in the empire of Abyſſinia: it makes 
only a branch of the Cophts or Jacobites, 
a ſect of heretics who admit only one 

nature in Jcſus Chriſt. See CorPurT. 

ACALIS, in the materia medica, a 
name ſometimes given to the wild carob, 
See CAROB, 

ACACALOTL, in ornithology, the bra» 
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and its ſeeds taken in- 


AC A 


ſilian name of a bird, called by authors 
corvus aquaticus, or the water-raven.. 
See Cokvus. 

ACACIA, in botany, a genus of trees, 
the flower of which conſiſts of only one 
infundibuliform leaf, containing a num- 
ber of flamina : the flowers are uſuall 
collected in clufters or little heads. The 
piſtil ariſes from the bottom of theflower, 
and at length becomes a flat pod, five 
or {1x inches long, and divided into ſeve- 
ral hollow partitions, containing a num- 
ber of roundifh ſeeds. See plate II. fig. 3. 
There are a great many ſpecies of acacia, 
all which may be propagated with us on 
hot beds. They © 796 to the polyandria 
clafs of Linnzus, and are cultivated by 
the Chineſe for the ſake of their flowers: 
theſe they ufe in dying that beautiful yel- 
low, which we find bears waſhing in 
their ſilks and ſtuffs. 

ACACIA, in the materia medica of the an- 
tients, a gum made from the egyptian 
acacia-tree, and thought to be the ſame 
with our gum-arabic. The gum called 
ſengal, is alſo the produce of a ſpecies of 
acacia, See ARABIC and SENGAL. 

ACACIA germanica, an inſpiſſated juice, 
made of wild floes, hardly ripe. The true 
acacia1s ſaid tobe very ſcarce in the ſhops, 
where the german acacia is uſed in its 
ſtead, both being powerful aſtringents, 
and conſequently good in hæmorrhages, 
and all kinds of fluxes. The doſe of 
the true acacia, is from four grains to a 
dram, and that of the german acacia 
from fix grains to a dram. | 

Falſe Ae Alx, or baftard. ACACIA, names 
ſometimes uſed for the robinia, a diſtin& 
genus of plants. See RoBINIA. 

Acacia, AKAKIA, in antiquity, a roll 
or bag — on the medals of the 
greek and roman emperors: ſome think 
it is only a handkerchief, which they uſed 
as a ſignal ; others take it for a volume, 
or roll of memorandums or petitions ; 
and finally, others will- have it to be a 
purple bag filled with earth, to remind 
the prince of his mortality. 

ACACIANS, acacian, in church-hiſtory, 
the name of ſeveral ſets of . heretics ; 
ſome of whom maintained that the fon 
was only of a like, not the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the father; and others, that 
he was not only of a diſtin, but alſo of 
a diffimilar ſubſtance. | 

ACADEMIC or ACADEMICIAN, the 
ſame with academilt >ce ACADEMIST» 

ACADEMICS is more parti@ar'y 
uſed for a ſect of antient philoſophers, 
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who maintained that all things were un- 
certain, and conſequently that men ought 
to doubt of every thing. They even 
went ſo far, as to doubt whether or no 
they ought to doubt; it being a received 
maxim among them, ſe ni ſcire, ne hoc 
quidem, quod nibil ſciaut. 

Of this ſect, Socrates and Plato were the 
founders. Cicero, who was an academic 
philoſopher himſelf, gives a more favour- 
able account of them. He tells us, that 
all the difference between the academics, 
and thoſe who imagined themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of the knowledge of things, con- 
fiſted in this : that the latter were fully 


whereas the former held many things to 
be only probable, which might very well 
ſerve to regulate their conduct, though 
they could not poſitively aſſert the cer- 


tainty of them. In this, ſays he, we 


have greatly the advantage of the dogma- 
tiſts, as being more diſengaged, more 
unbiaſſed, and at full liberty to determine 
as our judgment ſhall direct. But the 
generality of mankind, I know not how, 
are fond of error ; and chooſe rather to 
defend, with the utmoſt obſtinacy, the 
opinion they have once embraced, than 
with candour and impartiality, examine 
which ſentiments are moſt agreeable to 
truth. Academ. II. 3. 
This paſſage alone, if there were no 0- 
ther proof, is a ſufficient vindication of 
the academics from the charge of pyr- 
rhoniſm. See PYRRHONISM. 
ACADEMIST, AcapEmic, or Aca- 


DEMICIAN, a member of a modern 


academy. 


ACADEMY, in grecian antiquity, a 


large villa in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, 
where the ſect of philoſophers called a- 
cademics held their aſſemblies. It took 
its name from one Academus or Ecade- 
mus, a citizen of Athens; as our mo- 
dern academies take theirs from it. 
ACADEMY was alſo uſed metaphorically, 


to denote the ſect of academic philoſo- | 


phers. Sce AcanrMics. 
ACADEMY, in a modern ſenſe, ſignifies a 

ſociety of learned men, eũabliſhed for the 

improvement ot arts or ſciences. Hence, 


ACADEMIES of antiquity, are thoſe de- 


ſigned for the illuſtratien of whatever 


regards antiquity, as medals, coins, in- 


ſcriptio iS, Sc. 

There are ſeveral academies of this Kind 
in different parts of the world, as at 

Upſal in Sweden, at Cortona in Tuſcany, 

Paris, and at London: theſe two laſt 
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are called the academy . of. inſcriptions 
and belle letters, and the antiqua- 
rian ſociety. See ANTIQUITY. 
ACADEMIES of architecture. See ACA- 
DEMIEs of Painting, infra. 
ACADEMIES of belle letters, thoſe chiefly 
deſigned for the cultivation of eloquence 
and poetry. Beſides the academy of 
belle letters at Paris, and one at Caen, 
there are ſeveral in Italy, viz. one at 
Florence, and two at Rome. 
Chirurgical ACADEMIES, thoſe eſtabliſhed 
for the improvement of ſurgery : ſuch is 


that lately inſtituted at Paris. 


Coſmographical ACADEMIES, thoſe which 
perſuaded of the truth of their aN 5 


make geography and aſtronomy the chict 
objects of their reſearches: ſuch is that 
alle the argonauts, at Venice. 

ACADEMIES of dancing. Of this kind there 
was one inſtituted by Lewis XIV, with 
ample privileges. 

Ecclęſiaſtical Ac aDeEMiEs, thoſe which em- 
ploy their ſtudies in illuftrating the doc- 
trines, diſcipline, ceremonies, &c. that 
obtained in each age of the church : ſuch 
is that of Bologna. 

Hiftorical ACAaDEMIE3, thoſe erected for 
the improvement of hiſtory : fuch are 
thoſe at Liſbon and Tubingen. 

ACADEMY of inſcriptions, &c, See ACa- 
DEMIES of antiquities, ſupra. : 

ACADEMIES of languages, thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed in many parts of Europe, for re- 
fining and aſcertaining the language of 
each country ; thus the Paris academy 1s 
deſigned to illuſtrate and poliſh the 
french ; that of Madrid, the ſpaniſh 
or caſtilian, Sc. But beſides theſe, there 

are others in Italy, Germany, c. 

ACADEMIES of Lago: Yuch are thoſe of 
Bologna and Beryta. 

Medical ACADEMIES, thoſe inſtituted with 
a view to promote medical 3 
and improvements: ſuch is that of thc 
Nature Curioſorum, in Germany, aud 
thoſe of Venice, Geneva, Palermo, Cc. 
to which ſome add the colleges of phy- 
ſicians at London and Edinburgh. 

Mufical ACABEMIES. Theſe are frequent 
in molt parts of Europe, but more eſpe- 
cially in France and Italy. 

ACADEMIES of painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture. There is one of thele at 
Paris, and another at Rome. 

ACADEMIES of ſciences, thoſe chiefly de- 
ſigned for the improvement of natural 
hiſtory and mathematics, with their nu- 
merous branches, botany, chemiſtry, me- 
chanics, aſtronomy, geography, &c. 
Theſe are che molt numerous of all * 
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but the moſt noted ones are thoſe at 
London, Paris, Berlin, Peterſburg, Bo- 
logna. That of London is called the 
Royal Society; and indeed with us, Socie- 
ty is the general term tor all efabliſh- 
ments of this kind, as academy with ſo- 
reigners. See the article SOCIZTY. 

ACADEMY is alſo more particularly uſed 
with us ſor a kind of {chuols, where 
youth are inſtructed in various branches 
of learning. Of this kind, we have 
two royal ones, Vis. one at Portſmouth, 
for teaching navigation, drawing, Cc. 
which may be wee. 4 naval or maritime 
academy ; and another at Woolwich, 
where youth are taught fortification, 
gunnery, Sc. which may be ſtyled the 
military academy. Belides theſe, there 
are numerous academies, elpecially in 
London, for teaching mathematics, lan- 
gnages, writing, accounts, drawing, and 
other branches of learning. The diſ- 
ſenters have likewiſe their academies for 
teaching philoſopay, divinity, Fc. which 
give great umbrage to the ſticklers for 
epiſcopacy. See UNIVERSITY, 

ACADEMY is alſo a name peculiarly given 
to a riding-ſchool, otherwiſe called the 
manege. See RIDING and MANEGE. 

Ac abgux Figures, in painting, a draught, 
or deſign, made aſter a model, with a 
crayon or pencil. 

ACADIE, or Ac Ab, in geography, a 
name formerly given to Nova Scotia, or 
New Scotland, one of our american 
colonies. Sce New SCOTLAND. 

AC ENA, in giecian antiquity, a mea- 
fure of length, containing ten of their 
feet. See MEASURE and FoorT. 

ACAIAIBA, the fame with Acajou. See 
the next article. 

ACAJOU, the CASHEW-NUT-TREF, in 
botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
comprehended by Linneus among the 
anacardiums. Sce ANACARDIUM, 
he flower of the acajou conſiſts of one 
ſunnel-ſaſhioned leaf, divided into man 
ſegments at the edges: the piſtil, which 
is ſurrounded with a number of ſtamina, 
finally becomes a foft turbinated fruit, 
with a kidney-ſhaped caplule affixed to 
it, in which is contained a ſceil of the 
fame ſhape. See plate III. fig. 1. 

The acajou is a native of Braſil, of the 
fruit of which the Indians make a kind 
of vinous intoxicating liquor. The 
kernel of the caſhew-nut may be eaten, 
when roaſted, but its huſk is extremely 
acrimonious. The dyers make ute of 
the oil drawn from it, n dying black. 
Vor. I. 
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ACANIBOU, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the coail of Guinea. See GUINEA. 

ACANACEOUS Plants, among botaniſts, 
thoſe which are prickly, and bear their 
flowers and ſeeds on a kind of heads. 

ACANES, in geography. See AKANIS. 

ACAN GIs, in the Turkiſh military af- 
fairs, che name of their light armed horſe. 

ACANOPHORA, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the common jacea, or knap- 
weed. See JaCEa and KENAPWEED. 

ACANTHA, among botaniſts, a name 

given to the prickles of thorny plants. 
See THORN. 

ACANTHA is alſo uſed by zoologiſts for the 
pines of certain fiſhes, as thoſe of the 
echinus marinus, Sc. See AcAN THIAS. 

ACANTUA is alſo a term uſed by ſome ana- 
tomiſts for the piotuberances of the back 
bone, otherwiſe called Spina dorſi. See 
SPINA. f 

ACANTHABOLUS, in ſufgery, a kind 
of forceps, or inſtrument for pulling 
out thorns and other ſharp- pointed bo- 
dies, that may have penetrated the ſkin: 
alſo an inſtrument for pulling hairs from 
the eye-brows, &c. 

ACANTHACEOUS, among botaniſts, 
an epithet given to all the piants of the 
thiſtle Kind, on account of the prickles 
with which they are beſet. See the ar- 
ticle THISTLE. , 

ACANTRHE, in the materia medica, o 
the antients, the name given to our ar- 
tichoak. Sc. ARTICKOAK. | 
Some confyuund the acanthe with acan- 


thus, a very diſtinct genus of plants. See 


ACANTHUS. 
ACANTHE aralica, a term uſed by an- 
tient phyſicians for a plant of the 
thiſtle-kind, with odoriferous roots. 
ACANTHIAS, in htkyology, a name 
given to thethorn-Lack, on account of the 
rickles enits back. See TI HORN=BACE, 
ACANTIII CE, among ant:ent naturalifts, 
a kind of maſtic, the produce of the 
herb helxine. Sce MagTic. | 
ACANTHINE, among the antients, 
ſomething belonging to, or reſembling 
the herb acanthus : hence we read of 
acanthine garments, acarthine woods, Cc. 
The acanthine garments, according to 
ſome, were made ot the down cf thiies, 
but others will have them to be only em- 
brouler'd in imitation of the egypitan 
acanthus.. They will have the acanthire 
woed to be the tame with braſil- wood. 
ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS Fes, 4, 
canthepterygn piſces, among zoologitts, 
one of the genera! claſſes or lamilres o 


fulbes. 
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ACA 
fiſhes, diſtinguiſhed by having the rays 


of their fins bony, and ſome of them 


prickly at the extremities. . 
Under'this claſs are contained ſeventeen 
genera, viz. The gaſteroſteus, chætodon, 
zeus, cottus, trigla, ſcorpæna, trachi- 
nus, perca, ſciæna, ſparus, labrus, 
mupi1l, ſcomber, xiphias, gobius, blen- 
nius, and ophidion': for the deſcription 
of all which, ſee the articles Gas tEtRo- 
STEUS, CHR TODO, Zkus, Sc. 


ACANTHUS, in botany, the name of a 


engliſh 'bear's-bree. h. 


genus of polyandrious plants, called in 


See POLY AN- 
DRIOUS. | 


The flower of the acanthus conſiſts of 


one leaf, the anterior part of which is 


divided into three ſegments, and the 
hinder part forms a kind of ring. The 


' pol, which riſes from the cup, finally 


7 


ecomes an acorn-ſhaped fruit, contain- 
ing a number. of gibboſe-ſeeds. See 

late III. fig. 2. See alſo the article 

EAR'S BREECH. | 
'The aranthus may be known when not in 
flower, by its beautiful Jeaves, which are 
fo elegant as to be imitated on carvings. 


ACANTHUS is alſo the name by which 


Theophraſtus calls the acacia- tree. See 
ACACTA. . 


ACANTHVUS, in architecture, an ornament 


© repreſenting the leaves of the herb acan- 


thus, and uſed in the capitals of the 


corinthian and compoſite orders. See 
the article CarrrTar. 


For chis purpoſe, the greek ſculptors 
imitated the leaves of the ſoft acanthus, 


as theGoths did thoſe of the prickly kind. 
ACANUS, or Acanxus Therprofti, the 


name of a ſpecies of thiltle.SeeUKISTLE. 
ACAPATLI, the american name of the 


plant which produces the long pepper 


uſed in medicine. 


ACAPNON, Azarvr, a name by which 


ſome call the ſampſuchus, or marjoraui. 
See MARI ORA. 


ACAPULCO, in geography, a ſea- port 


town of North America, in W. loagi- 
tude 102”. N. latitude 17“ $0, 

It is fituated in the province of Mexico, 
on à fine bay of the South-ſea, from 
whence a ſhip fails annually to Manila 
in the Philippine iſlands. 


ACARA, in ichthyology, a ſmall braſi- 


lian freſh-water fiſh, ſeldom exceeding 


three inches in length. It has a high back 


like the pearch, on which ſtands a long 


fin reaching nearly to the tail, and ſup- 


ported by numerous rigid and prickly 


rays, Its fins are all brown, But what 


- 
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chiefly diſtinguiſhes it is a large black 


_ extremel 


ACARA-PITAMBA, 


and without any tecth. 


AcCaRAUNA, 


ACA 


_ on the middle of each fide, and ano- 
er near the tail. See plate III. fig. 
CARA-AYA, a brafllian fiſh of thi. 
ſhape of our carp: it grows to three feet 
in length, and has two long teeth in the 
upper jaw, thoſe in the 2 one being 
ſharp, numerous, and even. 
Its tail is broad, and but very little forked. 
Its belly is white, as are the belly fins, the 
others being pale red. It is eſteemed a 
delicate fiſh, and eaten ſalted as well as 
freſh. See Plate IV. fig. 1. 


ACARA-MUCU, the name of a very 


remarkable ſmall fiſh, about ten finger's 
breadth long, and four broad. Its mouth 
is round, very ſmall, and furniſhed with 
triangular teeth. On the ridge of the 
back, juſt behind the eyes, there ſtands 
a flender pointed horn, of a cylindrical 
ſhape, and four finger's breadth long. 
It is found on the coaſt of Braſil, has 


no ſcales, and is not eatable. See Plate 
IV. fig. 2. 


ACARA-PEBA, a ſinall Braſilian fiſh. 


about a foot long, and four or five inches 
broad, Its mouth is large, but without 
teeth, an its tail is forked. It has ond 
long back fin, the anterior rays of which 
are rigid and prickly, but the hinder ones 
ſoft and flexible, It ſeems to be a ſpecies 
of lmaiis. See SMARI1S, 


Acara-PixtMa, a braflian fiſh which 


ſeems to be the ſame ſpecies with tae 
cantharus of the Mediterranean, Sce 
CAaxnTHARUS. 
a beautiful bra 
lian fiſh, reſembling our mullet, and 
growing to two feet, or more in length. 
Its tail terminates in two oblique horns; 
aud along the middle of cach ſide, there 
runs a broad and beautiful gold-colour- 
ed line, from the gills to the tail. Its 
back, down to this line, is variegated alſo 
with {pots of the ſaine colour; and the 
ſides under the line, are variegated with 
ſhort, longitudinal lines, of a ſomewhat 
aler colour than that of the broad line. 
Jes belly is white and its fins yellow. 
See plate IV. fig. 4. 


Acara-PuCy, a braſilian ffeſh-water fiſh, 


growing to a foot and an half in length. 
Its body is rounded, and its month imall 
Its tail is long 
and forked, Its back and fide fins are 
of a pale blue colour, as is the tail; 
but the belly fins are yellowiſh, It is a 
well-taſted fiſh. * . 
a ſmall american fiſh, 
called by our failors the old wife, ol 
7. 4, winch 
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ACA 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. They 
ſeldom exceed four or Boe inches in 
length, and are nearly as broad as long. 
One has a ſharp thorn, or prickle, on 
each ſide near the tail; theſe it draws in 
or thruſts out at pleaſure. Another, 
which is that called the old wife, has 
four ſharp thorns on each fide its upper 
jaw, and two on each fide the under one: 
from theſe laſt, which bend downwards, 
and in ſhape reſemble a cock's ſpur, 
there runs up a row of ſmall thorns to 
the eye. Sce plate III. fig. 3. 

ACARI, or ACARIs, in the hiſtory of 
inſets, the ſame with Acarus. Sce 
ACARUS, 

ACARI, in geography, an excellent port 
of Peru in South latitude 149 24". 

ACARNA. a name by which Theophraſ- 
tus calls the common artichoak. See 
ARTICHOAK, 

ACARNA is allo uſed, by Vaillant, as the 
claſſical name of the cynaracephalous, 
or artichoak-headed plants. 

ACARNAN, a ſmall ſea- fiſn, common in 
the Mediterranean, and ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame ſpecies with the rubellio, or 
eryt herinus. See plate V. fig. 1. and the 
article ERYTHERINUS. 

ACARUS, in zoology, a numerous genus 
of inſets, comprehending the lice of ſe- 
veral animals, and the mites in general. 
The body of the acarus is ſhort and 
roundiſh ; the eyes are two; and the 
legs eight in number, each conſiſting of 
eight joints. The largeſt or longeſt on 

ed acarus is deſcribed in plate V. fig. 2. 

A ATALEPTIC, Axalannnlix'g, in an- 
tient proſody, an appellation given to ſuch 
verſes as have all their feet complete, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe which want a 
ſyllable to make up the laſt foot. 

ACATALEPSY, ocatalepfic, among an- 

tient philoſophers, the impoſſibility of 
comprehending ſomething. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the pyrrho- 
niſts was, their aſſerting an abſolute aca- 
talepſy in regard to every thing, See 
PYRRHONTSM. 

ACATALIS, among antient phyſicians, 
denotes a juniper-berry. 

ACATASTATOS, a term uſed to ſignify 
the irregular paroxyſims of diſeaſes, See 
PAROXYSM. 

ACATERY, or ACCATRY, an officer of 
the king's houſhold, defigned to be 
a check between the clerks of the kitchen 
and the purveyors. 

ACATHARSIA, Axabagęœia, among an- 
tient phyſicians, fignifics an impurity of 
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the blood or other humours. 

ACATHISTUs, in church hiſtory, a hymn 
antiently ſung in the greek church in ho- 
nour of the virgin; and was fo called 
by reaſon the people ſtood all the time it 
was celebrating. | 

ACATIUM, in antiquity, a kind of boat 
or pinnace uſed in military affairs, 
The acatium was a ſpecies of the zawes 
actuariæ. See ACTUARLE At. 

ACAULOSE, or AcavLovus, among 
botaniſts, a term uſed for ſuch plants as 
have no caulis, or ſtem. See CAuLISs. 

ACBAB, the name of a bird very like our 
common hen, which 1s frequently found 
wild in the Philippine iſlands. 

ACCALIA, in roman antiquity, ſolemn- 
feſtivals held in honour of AccaLanren- 
tia, Romulus's nurſe : they were other- 
wiſe called Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITARY, in our old law books, 
the at of becoming a vaſſal, or paying 
homage to ſome lord. Hence, 

ACCAPITUM, ſignified the money paid 
by a vaſſal, upon ſuch an occaſion. 

It is likewiſe uſed for the relief due to 
the chief lord. See RELIEF. | 

ACCATERY, the fame with acatery, 
See ACATERY. 

ACCEDAS ad curiam, in law, a writ 
yg where a man hath received, or 
ears falſe judgment in a hundred- 
court, or court- baron. It is iſſued out 
of the Chancery, and directed to the 
ſneriff, but returnable in the King's- 
bench or Common-pleas. It lies alſo 
for juſtice delayed, and is faid to be a 
ſpecies of the writ Recordare. See Re» 
CORDARE. 

ACCEDONES, in roman antiquity,' the 
ſame with accendones. See ACCEN= 
DONES. 

ACCELERATED, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes quickened, or continually in- 
creaſing in motion. | 
The accelerated motion of falling bodies 
is produced by the impulſe of gravity, 
which keeps continually acting upon 
them, and thereby communicating a new 
augmentation of motion every inſtant. 
If this increaſe be equal in equal times, 
the motion is ſaid to be uniformly acce- 
lerated. See ACCELERATION. 

ACCELERATED motion of bodies on 
inclined planes. Sce PLANE: 

ACCELERATED motion of projectiles. See 
PROJECTILE. 

ACCELERATION, in mechanics, de- 
notes the augmentation or increaſe of 
motion in accelerated bodies. 
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The term acceleration is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of falling bodies, or the ten- 
ency of heavy bodies towards the center 
of the earth produced by the power of 
gravity ; which, acting conſtantly and 
uniformly upon them, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily acquire, every inſtant, a new in- 
creaſe of motion. 8 
Thus, in plate V. fig. 3, if 1 @ repre- 
ſent the velocity acquired, whilſt a body 
falls through A 1, ſuppoſe one minute; 
then 2b will expreſs the velocity acquired 
in two minutes repreſented by A 2; 43 c 
the velocity acquired in three mi utes, or 
A 3. and B C the velocity acquired, 
whilſt the body falls trough AB. 
Now the triangles A 1a, A 2c, A3 6, 
and AB C repreſent tne ſpaces deſcrib- 
ed by the falling body in the reſpective 
times A 1, 2, 3, and AB, by 
rcaſon of the un forni action of gravity ; 
but theſe triangles being ſimilar, are to 
each other as the ſquares of their homo- 
lozous ſides, An, Az, Ar, AB; 
that is, the ſpaces are to cach other as 
the ſquares of the times in which they 
are deſcribed. 
Hence alſo follows the great law of ac- 
celeration, viz. that a falling body, uni- 
formly accelerated, deſcribes, in the 
whole time cf its decent, juſt one half 
of the ſpace it would haye deſcribed in 
the fame time, with the motion it has 
acquired at the end of its fall, 
From what has been aid, jt is evident, 
thatthe ſpaces deſcribed by a falling body 
in 2 ſeries of equal portions cf time, 
will be as the r numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
Sc. See the figure above referred to, 
where the ſpace deſcribed in the time 
At 1s repreſented by the triangle Ar a; 
whereas the ſpace deicribed in the ſecond 
portion of time, contains three tuch tri - 
angles ; that deſcribed in the third por- 
tion, five ſuch triangles; and ſo one, 
Again, that the ſpaces deſcribed by ial- 
ling bodies in different times, are as the 
ſquares of the velacity acquired at the end 
of its fall. 
As the ſpaces repreſented by the odd 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, Sc. {till approach 
nearer and nearer to an equality, lo the 
accelerated motion likewiſe approaches 
3'carer and nearer to an uniſorm motion; 
and if the body moves in a reſiſting me- 
dium, the motion will actually become 
unitorm, at a certain diſtance. 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pen- 
tr ums. See PENDULUM. 
ACCELERATION js allo a term uſed in the 


writings of antient aſtronomers, where 
it ſigniſies the difference between the re- 
volution of the primum mobile, and that 
of the ſun, computed to be three minutes 
and fiſty- ſix ſeconds, 
ACCELERAT OR, in anatomy, the name 
of two muſcles of the penis, ſo called 
from their expediting the urine and 
ſemen. 
They likewiſe aſſiſt the erectores in the 
erection of the penis, by driving the 
blood contained in the cavernous body 
of the urethra towards the glans, which 
is thereby diſtended ; the tumefaction of 
theie muicles at the ſame time compreſ- 
ſing the veins that carry off the refluent 
blood from the corpus cerernglum. 
ACCENDENTES, or ACCENSORES, in 
the church of Roine, a lower rank of 
miniſters, whole buline(s it is to light, 
ſnuff, and trim the candles and tapers. 
ACCENDONES, or AccrroNegs, in 
roman antiquity, a kind of officers in 
the gladiatorian ſchools, who excited and 


animated the combatants during the en- 
gagemert. 


ACCENSI, in the roman armies, certain 
ſupernumerary ſoldiers, deſigned to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe who ſhould be 
killed, or anywile diſabled. 

Acces alo denoted a kind of inferior 
ofticcr-, appointed to attend the roman 
mailtrates, 

ACCENSI, is alſo ſometimes uſed in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with options. See OPT10, 

ACCENSION, accenſo, the act of kind- 
ling, or ſetting any body on fire. Thus 
the acceniion of tinder is effected by ſtrik- 
ing fire with flint and ſteel: and what 
is more ſurpriſing, becauſe lets common, 
th: accenſion of two cold liquors may 
be effected by only mixing them together, 

ACCENT, in © general ſenſe, denores a 
certain tone or manner of ſpeaking, pe- 
culiar to ſome nation, country, or pro- 
vince : thus we fay, the ſcutch accent, 
the ir1th accent, c. 

AccexnT, among grammarians, is the 
railing or lowering the voice in pro- 
nowncing certain Gable of words. 
We have three kinds of accents, wiz. 
the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. 
The acute accent, marked thus (). 
ſhews that the voice 1s to he raiſed in pro- 
nouncing the ſyllables over which it js 

laced. The grave accent js marked 
thus (“), and points out when the voice 
ought to be lowered. The circumflex 
accent is compounded of the other two 
and marked thus (Cor): it denotes 
FE. af ; * PL , - ar 3 
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ACC 
a quayering of the voice, between high 
and low. 
Some call the long and ſhort quantities 
of ſyllables, accents; but erroneoully. 
See QUANTITY. | 
Accents not only give a pleaſing variety 
and beauty to the modulation of the 
voice, but ſerve to aſcertain the true 
meaning of the word, as in preent and 
preſent. 
The Chineſe are extremely remarkable 
for the uſe they make of accents : thus 
the word ya, according to the place on 
which they place the accent, ſignifies 
God, a _ an elephant, ſtupidity, and 
a gooſe. | 
The hebrew likewiſe abounds with ac- 
cents; there being no leſs than twenty- 
five tonic accents, ſhewing the proper 
tone of the ſyllables over or below 
which they are placed; belides four eu- 
phonic ones, ſerving to render the pro- 
nunciation more ſweet and agreeable, 
However it is generally allowed, that the 
accents now in uſe were unknown to the 
antient Hebrews. 
Concerning the antiquity of the greek 
accents, authors are not agreed; ſome 
making them of modern date, and o- 
thers contending for their having been 
known to the antient Greeks. 


ACCENT is alſo uſed for à certain intention 


or modulation of the voice, to give the 
ſtronger, or even contrary ſignification 
to the ſpeaker's words: Thus, we ſay, 
an angry or diſdainful accent; by the 
uſe of which, it is eaſy to give an ill 
meaning to the fofteſt 2 

In this ſenſe we are to underſtand lord 
Bacon, where he obſerves, that there are 
accents of ſentences as well as of words; 
complajying that the former has been 
utterly neglefted, whilſt grammarians 
have Pay a great deal of idle pains 
upon the latter. See EMPHASIS. 


AccenT, in muſic, a certain modulation 


or warbling of the ſounds, to expreſs 
paſſions, either naturally by the voice, 
ox artficially by inſtruments. 
Every bar or meaſure is divided into the 
accented and unaccented parts ; the for- 
mer being the principal, on which the 
irit of the muſic depends. 
he harmony ought always to be full, 
and void of diſcords, in the accented 
part of the meaſure, 


ACCENT, in poetry, the ſame with what 


is otherwiſe called ref. See RRST. 


ACCENT R, in muñic, denotes one of the 


cher lingers in Parse, or the perion who 


Youu? 


1 


ſings the predominant part in a trio. See 
TRIO. 


ACCEPTANCE, in common law, the 


tacitly agreeing to ſome act before done 
by another, which might have been de- 
feated without ſuch acceptance. Thus 
if a huſband and wife, ſeized of land in 
right of the wife, make a joint leaſe 
or feoffment, reſerving rent, and the 
huſband dies ; after which the widow re- 
ceives or accepts the rent : ſuch —__ 
is deemed an acceptance, confirms the 
leaſe or feoffment, and bars her from 
bringing the writ cui in vita. + * 


ACCEPTANCE, among civilians, denotes 


the conſenting to receive ſomething offer- 
ed to us, which by our refuſal could not 
have taken effect; or acceptance 1s the 
actual concurrence of the will of the do- 
nee, without which the donor is at liber- 
ty to revoke his gift at pleaſure. 


ACCEPTANCE, in the church of Rome, is 


nrticularly uſed for the receiving the 
Pope's conſtitutions. 

The acceptance of the conſtitution uni- 
genitus, has occaſioned, and ſtill conti- 
nues to excite a world of confuſion in 
the popiſh countries, but more eſpecially 
in France, where many of the clergy re- 
fuſe to accept it. 


ACCEPTANCE, among merchants, is the 


ſigning or ſubſcribing a bill of 2 
by which the acceptor obliges himſelf to 
pay the contents of the bill. See BiLLs 
of Exchange. 
Bills payable at ſight are not accepted, 
becauſe they muſt either he paid on ho- 
ing preſented, or elſe proteſted for want 
of payment. 
The acceptance of bills payable at a fixed 
day, at uſance or double uſance, &c, 
needs not be dated : becauſe the time is 
reckoned from the date of the bill; but 
it is neceſſary to date the acceptance of 
bills payable at a certain number of days 
after fight, becauſe the time does not be- 
gin to run till the next day after that 
acceptance : This kind of acceptance is 
made thus, Accepted ſuch a day and year, 
and ſigned, 
In general, he to whom a bill of ex- 
change is made payable ought to demand 
the acceptance of the perſon on whom 
it is drawn, and that in the full extent 
of the terms of the bill, and on refuſal 
of acceptance to return it with proteſt, 
This he ought to do for his own ſecuri- 
, as well as for that of the drawer. 
Thus, if the bearer of a bill conſents to 
an acceptance at twenty days de, in. 
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dead of eight · days expreſſed in the bill, 
he runs the riſk of the twelve days pro- 
Jongation ; fo the he can have no re- 
courſe againſt the drawer, ſhould the ac- 
eptor break in that time. Again, if a 
Hl be drawn for three thouſand pounds, 
and the bearer agrees to take an accep- 
tante for two only, and ſhould receive 
no more than that ſum, the remaining 
thouſand would be at the hazard of the 
bearer, as well as in the former caſe. 
If, therefore, a bill be only accepted in 
part, or for a longer time than that ex- 
greed in it, the bearer ought to proteſt 
N, at leaſt for the ſum not accepted. 
Again, if the acceptor breaks or refuſes 
to make payment when the bill becomes 
due, it is neceſſary to get the bill imme- 
diately proteſted by a public notary, to 
be ſent along with the proteſt, to the re- 
mitter, to procure ſatisfaction from the 
drawer. 


By ſtatute, inland-bills of exchange muſt 


be accepted by ſigning or endorſing in 
Writing, and proteſted for refuſal of ſuch 
Acceptance, otherwiſe the drawer is not 
liable to coſts ; it muſt likewiſe be re- 
turned to the drawer within fourteen 
days. However, ſuch proteſt is not 
neceſſary unleſs the value be acknowledg- 
ed in the bill to be received, and unleſs 
the bill be drawn for 20 /. or upwards. 
A bill drawn on two jointly muſt have 
a joint acceptance, otherwiſe be proteſt - 
ed ; but if on two or cither of them, the 
Acceptance of one is ſufficient. 
ACCEPTATION, in grammar, denotes 
the meaning or ſenſe wherein. a word is 
generally taken. Thus we ſay, ſuch a 
Word has ſeveral acceptations. 
ACCEPTATION, in law, the ſame with 
acceptance. See ACCEPTANCE. 
ACCEPTER #f a /il! of Exchange, the per- 
ſor who accepts it. See ACCEPTANCE. 
The acceptor is obliged to pay the con- 
- tents of the bill, even tiddgh the drawer 
ſhould fail before it becomes duc, 
ACCEPTILATION, among civilians, 
* fignifies an acquittance given by a credi- 
tor to a debtor, without receiving any 
. money. 
ACCEPTION, the fame with accepta- 
tion. See ACCEPTATION. 
ACCEPTOR, among merchants, the 
\. fame with accepter. See ACCEPTER. 
ACCESS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 
approach of one thing towards another; 
„but it is more proper to ſay, the approach 
of bodies, rhe appulſe of the planets,&c. 
Acckss, in à more lirffited fenſe, ts-uſed 
for permiſſion or leave to come near any 
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perſon, place, or thing: thus we ſay, it 
is difficult to get acceſs to ſuch a perſon, 
or place. 

Acckss, among phyſicians, is uſed for the 
beginning of a paroxyſm or fit of ſome 
periodical diſeaſe : thus we ſay, an acceſs 
of a fit of the ague, an intermitting ſe- 
ver, the gout, Sc. See PAROxxSsVM. 

ACCESSARY, or Accrssokx, in law, 
a perſon who 1s in any wiſe aiding in the 
commiſhon of ſome Fonts action. 
By ſtatute, he who counſels, abets, or 
conceals the committing of ſuch an ac- 
tion, or new prey who has committed 
it, is deemed an acceſſary. 

There are two kinds of acceſſaries, v/z. 
before the ſact, and after it. The firſt 
ts he who commands or procures ano- 
ther to commit felony, but is abſent when 
it is done: for if he he preſent, he is a 
principal. The acceſſary aſter the fact 
is one who receives, comforts, or afſfiits 
the felon ; knowing him to be ſuch. 
In the higheſt crimes, as high trcaſon, 
&c. and the loweſt, as riots, forcible 
entries, Sc. there are no acceſſaries, but 
all concerned are principals, 
It is a maxim among lawyers, that where 
there is no principal, there can be no ac- 
ceſfary ; ſo that it is necefſary the prin- 
cipal be firſt convicted, before the acceſ- 
aries can be. arraigned. However, it 
the principal cannot be taken, the acceſ- 
ſary may be proſecuted for a miſdemea- 
nor, and puniſhed by fine, impriſon- 
ment, Ce. 
Acceſſaries in petty treaſon, murder, and 
felony, are not allowed their clergy. 
See CLERGY. 
A wife may aſſiſt her huſband, without 
being deemed acceſſary to his crime; but 
not e contra. A ſervant aſſiſting his 
maſter to eſcape, is reckoned an acceſſa- 
ry; alſo furniſhing others with weapons, 
or lending them 1 Me will make 
perſons acceſſaries. Perſons buying or 
receiving ſtolen goods, knowing them 
to be ſuch, are deemed acceſſaries to the 
- felony. Alſo if the owner of ſtolen 
goods, after complaint made to a juſtice, 
take back his goods, and conſent to the 
eſcape of the felon, he becomes acceſſary 
after the fact. 7 

ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be 
come at, or approached to: thus, we 
ſay, ſuch a place is only acceſſible on one 
ſide, c. 34ers. == Show 
For the geometrical admeaſurement of 
acceſſible Heights and diſtances. See ths 

© aficits-HEWGHT and DisTaNCE. 
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thus, among civilians, it is uſed for the 
property acquired in ſuch things as are 
connected with, or appendages of other 
things: among phyſicians, it ſignifies 
the . with what is more uſually called 
paroxyſm : among politicians, it is uſed 
= a prince's agreeing to, and becoming 
a party in a treaty betore concluded be- 
tween other potentates : again, it more 
particularly denotes. a prince's coming to 
the throne by the death of the preced- 
ing King: and laſtly, it is uſed by ro- 
maniſts for a peculiar way of electing a 
pope ; which is, when one candidate has 
ot two thirds of the votes, the reſt are 
inrolled by acceſſion. 

ACCESSORY, in law, the ſame with ac- 

ceſſary. Sce ACCESSARY. 

ACESSORY nere, ACCESSORIUS 
awillifit, or Par ACCESSORIUM, a kind 
of ninth pair of nerves of the neck ; 
which ariſing from the ſpinal marrow in 
the vertebrz of the neck, enters the cra- 
nium by the great foramen in the os occi- 
pitis. Here it is joined by the par vagum, 
and coming out of the cranum again by 
the ſame aperture, it recedes from the par 
vagum, and is bent back to the trapezi- 
us, a mulcle of the ſhoulder. 

Acckssokx, among 3 an epithet 
given to ſuch parts of an hĩiſtory- Piece as 
lerve chiefly for ornament, and might 
have been wholly left out: ſuch are va- 
ſes, armour, Sc. 

ACCIB, a name uſed hy ſome for lead. 
See LEAD. 

ACCIDENCE, in literary hiſtory, the 
name given to a {mall book, containing 
the =. hab of the latin tongue. 

ACCIDENT, accidens, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes ſomething that is unuſual, or 
falls out by chance. 

ACCIDENT, among logicians, is uſed in 
a three-fold ſenſe. 1. Whatever does 
not eſſentially belong to a thing, as the 
cloaths a man wears, or the money in his 

ket, 2. Such properties in any ſub- 
ject as are not eſſential to it; thus white- 
nels in paper is an accidental quality. 
3. In oppoſition to fubſtance, all quali- 
ties whateyer are called accidents, as 
ſweetneſs, ſoftneſs, Cc. 

Abſolute Accipent, is uſed by the 
romiſh church for an accident, which 
may poſſibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, 
without any ſubject; an abſurdity, 
which has been ſtrenuouſly maintained by 
many of their caſuiſts, and even ſolemn- 
ly decreed by ſome of their councils, - 
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ACCESSION, a term of various import: ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an addition 


e 


\ 


note or mark in a coat of arms, whic 
may be either omitted or retained; wich- 
out altering the eſſence of the armour. 
A.CCIDENTS, in aſtrology, denote the moſt 
remarkable occurrences in the courſe 
of a man's life: ſuch are a remarkable 
| inſtance of good fortune, a ſignal deli- 
verance, a great ſickneſs, cc. 
ACCIDENT, among phyſicians, is ſ@me- 


times uſed for what is more uſually cal - 


led ſymptom. See SYMPTOM. - 

ACCIDENTAL, in a general ſenſe, an 
appellation given to ſuch things as hap- 
pen by accident. See ACCIDENT. 

ACCIDENTAL peint, in perſpective, that 
ou in the horizontal line, where all 
ines parallel among themſelves meet the 
perſpective plane. 

ACCIDENTAL dignities and debilities, in 
aſtrology, certain caſual diſpoliuons of 
the planets, whereby they are ſuppoſed 
to be either ſtrengthened or weakened, 

ACCIPENSER, in ichthyology, a, genus 
of chondropterygious files, the mouth 
of which is tubular, and has no teeth; 
there is only one hole or aperture of the 
gills on each fide ; and the body is ob- 
long and ulually furniſhed with feven 
fins. See CHONDROPTERYGIOUS., 
Of this genus there are only two ſpecies, 
the ſturgeon and hulo, or iſfinglais-fulh. 
See STURGEON and Is1NGLASS, 

ACCIPESIU>, a name ſometimes given 
to the accipenſer, or ſturgeon. Sce the 

receding article. | 

ACCIPLTER, in ornithology, the name 
of a whole order of birds, the dut;n- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of which is, that 
they have a hooked, or crooked beak. 
This order comprehends three genera, 
VIZ. the parrot, owl, and hawk-kind, 
Sce PARROT, Sc. 

ACCIPITRINA, hawk-wweed, in botany, 
a name ſometimes given to hierachium. 

ACCISMUS, in antiquity, denotes & 
r of what one carneſtly de- 
Wes. 

The acciſinus was a piece of political 
diſſimulation, for which A and 
Tiberius are famed, 

Accisuus, in rhetoric, is accounted a 
{ſpecies of wony. See IRONY. 

ACCLAMATION, acclamatis, in ro- 
man antiquity, a ſhout raiſed by the 
people, to teſtify their applauſe, or ap- 

probation of their princes, generals, &c, 

duch is that of, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 613. 
Augeat imperium ugſir. ducis, augeat 

annms. 
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ſenſe, for expreſſions of deteſtation, &c. 
Vid. Suet. Domit. c. 23. 

ACCLAMATION, in rhetoric, the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called epiphone- 
ma. See EPIPHONEMA. 

ACCLAMATION meals, among antiqua- 
ries, thoſe whereon the people are repre- 
ſented as expreſſing their joy by accla- 
mation. 

ACCLIVIS, m anatomy, the name by 
which ſome call the obliquus aſcendens. 
See OBLIQUUS. 

ACCLIVITY, a term uſed to denote 
the aſcent of a hill or riſing ground, as 
declivity is the deſcent. 

Acclivity is ſometimes uſed by writers 
on fortification, for the talus of the ram- 
rt. See TALUS. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, ſignified 
a perſon who lived near ſome place; in 
which ſenſe, it differed from incola, the 
mhabitant of ſuch a place. 

ACCOLADE, in antient cuſtoms, the 
ceremony of conferring knighthood, by 
the ' king's laying his arms about the 
Tong knight's neck, and embracing 
him. 

ACOLLEF, in heraldry, a term uſed in 
different ſenſes ; ſometimes it denotes the 
ſame with accolade; ſometimes two 
things joined together; at other times, 
animals with collars, or crowns about 
their necks; and finally, battons, or 
ſwords, placed ſaltierwiſe behind the ſhield. 

ACCOMMODATION, among divines, 
is the applying what is ſaid of one 
perſon or thing, to another : thus, the 

words of Iſalah, directed to the Jews 

of his time, are by St. Paul accommoda- 
ted to the Jews who were cotemporaries 
with that apoſtle. 

ACCOMMODATION is allo uſed for an a- 
micable agreement, between two or more 
contending parties. 

ACCOMMODATION, or ACCOMMODAT- 
ING in geometry, is the fitting a line or 
figure into a circle, &c. agrecably to the 
conditions of the problem. 

ACCOMPANYMENT, in muſic, is uſed 
for the inſtruments which accompany a 
voice, to make the muſic more full. 
Among the moderns, the accompany - 
ment trequently plays a different part or 
melody, from the ſong it accompanies 
but authors are not agreed, whether or 
no it was ſo among the antients. 

ACCOMPANYMENT, in heraldry, denotes 
any thing added to a ſhield by way of 
ornament, as the belt, mantling, ſup- 


porters, &c. 4 
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ACCLAMATION is alſo uſed, in a bad ACCOMPANYMENT is alſo uſed for ſeveral 


bearings about a principal one, as a ſal- 
tier, bend, feſs, Cc. 

ACCOMPLICE, in law, a perſon who 
is privy to, or aiding in the perpetra- 
tion of ſome crime. See ACCESSARY. 
By the law of Scotland, accomplices can- 
not be proſecuted till the principal offen- 
ders are firſt convicted. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a general 
lenſe, denotes the perfecting, or entirely 
finiſhing and compleating any matter or 
thing. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT is more particularly 
uſed for the fulfilling of a prophecy ; in 
which ſenſe, we read of a literal ac- 
cpmpliſhment, a myſtical accompliſh- 
ment, &c. See the article PROPHECY. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, is ſtill more particu- 
larly uſed for the acquirement of ſome 
branch of learning, uſeful art, polite 
exercile, &c. 

ACCOMPT and ACCOMPTANT.See 
ACCOUNT and ACCOUNTANT. 

ACCORD, in muſic, the fame with what 
is more uſually called concord. See 
CONCORD. 

ACCoRD, in law, a verbal agreement be- 
tween two or more, where any one 1s 
injured by a treſpals, or other offence 
committed, to make ſatisfaction to the 
injured party ; who after the accord is 
performed, will be barred in law from 
bringing any new action againſt the ag- 
greflor for the ſame treſpaſs. It 1s aſe, 
however, in pleading, to alledge ſatis- 
faction, and not accord alone; becauſe 
in this laſt caſe, a preciſe execution in 
every patt thereof muſt be alledged ; 
whereas, in the former, the defendant 
needs only tay, that he paid the plaintiff 
ſuch a ſum in full ſatistaction of the ac- 
cord, which he received. 

ACCOUNT, or AccomeT, in a gene 
ral ſenſe, is uſed for all arithmetical com 
putations, whether of time, weight, mea- 
fure, money, &c. 

ACCOUNT is alio uied collectively, for the 
books in which merchants, traders, and 
bankers enter all their buſineſs, traffic, 

and bargains with each other. 

The method of keeping theſe is called 
book-keeping. See the article Boorx- 
KEEPING, 

To open an ACCOUNT, is to enter in the 
ledger, the name, the ſurname, and the 
place of abode of the perſon with whom 
you have dealings; after which the 
ſeveral articles are to be poſted or placed 
either on the credit or debit fide, accord- 
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ing as the perſon is become your creditor 
or debtor. 

To place or poſt a ſum to ACCOUNT, is to 
enter it into the ledger, either on the de- 
bit or credit ſide, according as the per- 
ſons are become debtors or creditors. 

To examine an ACCOUNT, is to read it ex- 
actly, in order to prove the truth of the 
computation, or detect errors, if there 
are any. 

To ſettl: an ACCOUNT, is to ſum up all 
its articles, both on the debit and credit 
ſide, and find the ballance between them; 
which being placed on the leaſt fide, 
makes the tum of both equal : this is 
otherwiſe called ſhutting, ballancing, cle/- 
ing, or making up an account, 

ACCOUNT ia Company, an account kept 
by traders in partnerſhip, wherein all ar- 
ticles relating to their joint trade are en- 
tered, 

AccouxrT is alſo uſed in different ſenſes, 
as for profit, hazard, &r. thus we lay 
a man has fourd his account in ſome- 
thing, or it has turned to good account; 
alſo, if a man commits errors, they 
ſhall be on his own account, &c. 

AccouxrT, in law, is a writ or action, 
which lies againſt a perſon, who by rca- 
ſon of his office, or buſineſs, is obliged 
to render an agcount to another, but re- 
fuſes to do it; as a bailiff, for inſtance, 
to his lord. YT 

AccovxrT, in the remembrancer's office 
in the exchequer, is the ſtate of any 
branch of the king's revenue ; as the ac- 
count of the mint, of the wardrobe, of 
the army, of the navy, Se. 

Chamber of ACCOUNTS, in the french 
poitys a ſovereign court, anſwering 
nearly to our exchequer. See EXCHE- 

VER. 

ACCOUNT #f ſales, among mercharts, an 
account of the diſpoſal and net-procceds 
of certain merchandizes, after deduCi- 
ing charges and commiſſion. 

Auditing an ACCOUNT, the examining and 
paſling it by an officer appointed on pur- 
poſe, 

ACCOUNTABLE, a term uſed to de- 
note a perſon's being liable to be called 
to account. See ACCOUNT, 

ACCOUNTANT, or ACCOMPTANT, 

in a genera} ſenle, denotes one whole 

buſmeſs it is to keep accounts, See 

ACCOUNT. 

The term accountant 1s applicable, in a 

more reſtricted ſenſe, to a perſon, or offi- 

cer, appointed to keep the accounts of a 

public company or Ae: thus, we tay 

Vol. I. 
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the accountant of the South-Sea, of the 
India-Company, of the Bank, of the 
Cuſtom-houſe, of the Exciſe, &c. 

AccounTANT-general, in the court of 
Chancery, a new officer appointed by 
act of parliament to receive all monies 
lodged in court, and convey the ſame to 
the bank of England for better ſecurity, 
The ſalary of this officer and his clerks is 
to be paid out of the intereſt made of 
of the money ; it not being — open 
take fees in this office. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP, a term uſed to 
denote the art of keeping merchant's 
accounts, more uſually called book- 
keeping. Sea BOOK-KEEPING. ; 

ACCOUNTING-HOUSE, CounTING= 

| HovsE,or COMPTING-Hovuss, a plate 
or office, ſet apart by merchants and 
other traders, in which to keep their 
books of accounts, and vouchers be- 


longing to them, as well as to tranſa& 
their buſineſs, 


ACCOUTREMENT, an old term, ſig- 
nifying dreſs, ſtill uſed for the furniture 
of a ſoldier. 

ACCRETION, in natural hiſtory, the in- 
creaſe or growth of a body by an exter- 
nal addition of new parts: thus it is, 
ſalts, ſhells, ſtones, &c. are formed. 

ACCRETION,amony civilians, a term uſed 
for the property acquired in a vague or 
not occupied thing, by its adhering to or 
following another thing already occupi- 
ed; thus, if a legacy be left to two perſons, 
and one of them die before the teſtator, 


the legacy devolves to the ſurvivor by 


right of accretion. Alluvion is another 
inttance of accretion. See ALLUVION. 

ACCREW, the ſame with accrue, See 
ACCRUE, 

ACCROCHE', in heraldry, denotes a 
thing's being hooked into another. 

ACCROCHING, in our old law books, 
is uſed for incroaching, or uſurping upon 
another man's right. 

ACCRUE, or ACCREw. in law is ſaid 
of a thing that is connected as an appen- 
dage to tomething elſe, 

ACCUBATION, in antiquity, the po- 
{ture uſed among the Grecks and Ro- 
mans at table: which was With the bod 
extended on a couch, and the head reſt- 
ing on a pillow, or on the elbow fup- 
ported by a pillow. : 
Pititcus tells us the manner in which 
the gueſts were diſpoſed, which was this; 
a low round table was placed in the 
dinng-room, about which ſtood ſome- 
times * more uſually three beds 


or 
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or couches; from the number whereof 
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oppoſition to the Euxine, or Black-Sea, 


the dining- room got the name of Bicli- ACE, among gameſters, a card or die 


mum or Triclinium. Theſe couches were 


marked only with one point. 


covered with richer or * cloaths, ACENTETUM, or ACENTETA, names 


- according to the quality of the perſon, and 
furniſhe with quilts and pillows. Each 


uſed by the antients for the pureſt kind 
of rock cryſtal. See CRYSTAL. 


" couch uſually contained three perſons : ACEPHALI,or AczPnALiTe,in church 


it being deemed ſordid to crowd more. 
The firit lay at the head of the bed, with 
14 his legs extended behind the ſecond; who 


kiſtory, an epithet given to certain ſecta- 
ries, or heretics, who refuſed to follow 
ſome noted leader or other. | 


Tay in the ſame manner in on to the ACEPHALOUS, in a general ſenſe, de- 


third. The middle place paſſed for the 
moſt honqurable. However, before plac- 
ing themſelves, they always took care to 
pull off their ſhoes, and put on what 
Was called the veſtis cœnatoria. 
ACCUMULATION, in a general ſenſe, 
the act of heaping or amaſſing things to- 
ether. 
ACCUMULATION, among lau yers, de- 
notes the concurrence of ſeveral titles to 
the ſame thing, or of ſeveral circum- 
__ - ſtances or proots to make out one fact. 
ACCUMULATION, among antient garden- 
ers, was the covering the roots of trees 
by throwing on them the earth which had 
been dug up in ablaqueation. See Ba- 
RING of trees. 
"ACCUMULAT10ON & degrees, in an uni- 
verſity, the taking ſeveral of them toge- 
ther, or at ſmaller diſtances from each 


other than uſual, or than the rules allow 


of. | 

ACCURATE, a term uſed for a perſon 

Pho pertorms or executes ſomething with 

delicacy and juſtneſs. 

ACCURSED, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething that is deteſtable, or a perſon 
abandoned to impicty and wickedneſs. 

ACCURSED is more particularly uſed for 

an excommunicated perſon. See Ex- 
COMMUNICATION. 
ACCUSATION, among civilians, the 
bringing a criminal action againſt any 
perſon; in which ſenſe, it differs only 
in circumſtances from what among us is 
called impeachment. See IMPEACH- 
Mr. 
Accus ATIVE, among latin grammari- 
ans, the fourth caſe, which is always go- 
verned by an active verb or prepoſition, 
expreſſed or underſtood : thus amo deu, 
T love God; eo Londinum, i. e. e ad, vel 
werſus Londinum, I am going to Lon- 
don, or I am on my way to London. 

AC-DENGHIS, or Acneniz, the name 
118 by the Turks to that part of the 

.-. Mediterranean, more uſually called the 
, Archipelago. .. 

A dengbis, in the turkiſh language, ſig- 
nifies the White-Sca, a name given it in 


notes ſomething without a head: thus 
we read of many fabulous ſtories, in 
antient geographers, as well as in ſome 
modern voyages, of nations without 
heads, whoſe eyes, mouth, Sc. were 
laced in their breaſts or ſhoulders, 
But how unaccountable ſoever it may be 
to repreſent whole nations as acephalous, 
nothing is more certain, than foe there 
are many inſtances of acephalous births, 
or children born without heads. 
ACEPHALOUS, in our old law-books, 
an appellation given to ſuch poor perſons 
as held nothing of any ſuperior. 


 ACEPHALUS, in the hiſtory of inſedts, a 


name formerly given to the lumbricus la- 
tus, or joint-worm ; to which ſome have 
ſince not only ventured to aſſign a head, 
but to make it biceps, or two-headed. 

ACEPHALUS is alſo uſed for any verſe 
which is defeQtive in the beginning. 

ACER, the maple-tree in botany, 
the article MAPLs, 

ACERB, a taſte partaking of a great deal 
of ſourneſs, joined to a certain degree 
of roughneſs and aftringency : fpch is 
that of unripe fruits, | 

ACERENZA, or CIREN7 a, a town of 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated at the 
foot of theApennine : it is the capital ct 
the province Baſilicato. E. longitude 16* 
43! N. latitude 40“ 407. 

ACERIDES, among antient phyſicians, 
_ denote plaſters ws: 2 without wax. 

ACERINA, a name ſometimes uſed for 
the fiſh, called in engliſh the ruffe. Sce 
the article RUFFE. 

ACERNO, or ACIERNO, a town of the 
kingdom of Naples, about thirty miles 
8. E. of Naples. E. longitude 15 4% 
N. latitude 40? 50“. 

ACERRA, in antiquity, a kind of altar 
erected near the bed of adead perſon, on 
which incenſe and other er were 
burnt till the time of the burial. Sce 
Buk1aL. 

ACRRRA alſo denoted the pots where!" 
the incenſe was burnt: hence we read d 
Plena acerra, a full acerra, 


See 
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Ack, in geography, a city. of the K. 
of Naples in the province of Lavoro, 
about eight miles N. of Naples. It is a 
biſhop's ſee, 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, à kind 
of plate wherein ſauce was ſerved to 
table, and not unlike our ſalts or vinegar 
cruets. 

ACETABULUM was alſo a roman meaſure, 
uſed as well for dry things as liquids; 
and equal to a cyathus and an half, 
See MEASURE and CYATHUS. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a hollow 
cavity in the heads of certain bones ſerv- 
ing to receive the protuberant heads of 
others, and thereby forming the articula- 
tion called enarthroſis. 

The acetabulum is lined with a cartilage 
the circular margin of which is called ſu- 
percilium, 

ACETABULUM is alſo a name ſometimes 
given to the cotyledon, See COTYLE- 
DON. 

ACETABULUM, in botany, a genus of 
ſea-plants, the leaves of which are ſhap- 
ed like a haſon. See plate V. fig. 4. 
Some will have the acetabulum to be of 
animal origin, and produced by ſea- 
inſects. 

ACETARY, a term uſed by Grew for a 
certain part in the ſtructure of ſome 
fruits, ſo called on account of its ſour- 
nels. 

ACETIFICATION, the name by which 
chemiſts call the operation or proceſs of 
making vinegar. See VINEGAR. 

ACETOSA, SORREL, in botany. See 
SORREL. 

ACETOSE,or Aczrous, an epithet uſed 
for ſuch things as partake ſomething of 
the nature of vinegar : hence we ſay, 
an acetous taſte, acetous quality, &c. 

ACETUM, VINEGAR, in medicine, Cc. 
See VINEGAR. 

ACGIAH-SARAl, in geography, a ve- 
ry beautiful town, ſituated on the north- 
ern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea. 

ACH, or Acuk, in medicine, denotes a 
ſevere pain in any part of the body. 

Head-Ach ts n HEaD-ACH. 

Torth-Acy $ YC the article 7 Tor- AH 

ACH, among farriers, is uſed for that diſ- 
order in horſes, which benumbs their 
joints. 

Acu, in geography, a name ſometimes 
uſed for Aix-la-Chapelle, See Alx-LA 
CHAPELLE, 

ACHAC, the name of a bird of the par- 
tridge kind, common in the Philippine 
iſlands ; the belly, breaſt, and neck of 
which are of A pale brown, and its back 
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ACH 
of a duſky reddiſh colour; its wings 


of a greeniſh-blue colour, and extreme 


ly beautiful; its legs are reddiſh, and 

the claws black. Its ordinary ſize is thay 
of a full-grown hen. 5 

ACHAINUS, the ſame with achienus. 
See ACHIENUS. 

ACHALALACTLI, an american bird, 

common about the lakes and rivers of. 
Mexico, of the ſize of a pigeon, and 
remarkable for a white ring round its 

neck, The belly and under ſides of the 
wings are white ; its head is ornament- 

ed with a long creſt of a blujſh-black 
colour, as are the back and upper ſide of 
the wings. The tail is partly black and 

partly blue. ; 

ACHAM, AcHan, or ACHEM, in geo- 
graphy, a large city, which 1s the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
in the iſland of Sumatra, 

ACHANDES, a name ſometimes given to 
the remora, or ſucking filh. See RE - 
MORA. 

ACHANE, in perſian antiquity, a corn- 
meaſure equal to forty-five attic medim- 
ni. See MEDIMNUS. 

ACHAOVA, in the materia medica of the 
antients, a name uſed for ſeveral diffe- 
rent plants as marum, feverfew, &c. . 

ACHASSES, the name of a river of Lan- 
guedoc, in France. 

ACHAT, in law-books, denotes a con- 
tract, or bargain, eſpecially in the way 
of purchaſe. 

ACHAT is allo improperly uſed by Dr. Plot 
for the agat, 

ACHATES „the AGAT, in natural hiſto- 
ry. See AGAT. | 

ACHATOR, in our old law books, a 
term uſed for a purveyor. See Punk- 
VEYOR. 

ACHBALUC-MANGI, a town ſituated 
on the northern confines of China, 
ACHE, in botany, 2 name ſometimes given 
to the plant called, in engliſh, ſmallage. 
See SMALLAGE, 

Ack, in medicine, See Ach. 

ACHECAMBEY, one of the bahama- 
iſlands, See BaKAMA. 

ACHELO, a town ſituated on the Euxine- 
ſea, 521 
ACHEM, in geography, See Achau. 
AC HERNER, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, in the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the conſtellation eridanus. 

See ERIDANUS. 

ACHETA, a name uſed by the antients 

for the balm-cricket, See the article 
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ACHIENUS, or Achæixvs, a name by and by the antients Araxis. 
which the antients called a ſtag or deer ACHLIS, the ſame with machlis. See 
of the ſecond year. See DEER, MACHLIS, 

ACHILLEA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of ACHLYS, in medicine, denotes a dimneſs 
botany, a genus of plants of the ſynge- of fight, ariſing from a ſmall cloud, 
neſia claſs, comprehending the millefo- or ſcar, remaining aſter a ſuperficial ul- 
lium and ptarmica of Tournefort. See cer of the cornea. 

M1LLEFOLIUM and PTARMICA. ACRLYS, ina metaphorical ſenſe, is ſome- 

AcHniLLEaisalſoaname often given by the times uſed for a diſorder of the womb, 
antients to the gum, called in the — . otherwiſe called a ſuffuſion of the uterus. 
dragon's blood. See DRaGON's BLOOD. See SUFFUSION, 

ACHILLEID, AcuiLLEts, in literary ACHONRY, a ſmall town of Ireland, ſi- 
" hiſtory, a celebrated poem of the epic tuated in the county of Letrim, and 
kind, compoſed by Statius in honour of formerly was a biſhops ſee. 

Achilles: it takes in only the infancy ACHOR, in medicine, a kind of running 


of that hero, the poet being prevented by 


death from deſcribing all his actions, 
as he intended to have done. See Epic. 


ulcer on the face, chiefly infeſting chil- 
dren, but ſometimes alſo grown perſons, 
A child's ſace is not unfrequently broken 


ACHILLES, an appellation, ſometimes 
given to the principal argument, made uſe 
of by each ſect of antient philoſophers, in 
defence of their ſyſtem. 


by theſe achores into a number of ſmall 

holes, which diſcharge a moderately viſ- 

cid humour. 

It is dangerous to repel or drive the hu- 
It has got this name, in alluſion to the mour inwards ; a fever or epilepſy being 
ſtrength of Achilles. often the conſequence. 

ACHILLES is particularly uſed for Zeno's ACHRAS, the wild pear-tree, in botany, 


argument againſt motion, which conſiſt - 
ed in making a compariſon between the 


" Fiftneſs of Achilles, and the ſlowneſs 
of a tortoiſe ; from whence he inferred, 


that a flow body, if but ever ſo ſmall a 
diſtance before a ſwiſt one, could never 


2 genus of plants, the flower of which 
conũſts of five erect petals, of a cordated 
ſhape ; and the fruit an oval berry divid- 


ed into five cells. 


The fruit of the achras is more drying, 
aſtringent, and ſour, than common pears, 


be overtaken by it. 

Tendu of ACHILLES. See TENDON. 

ACHIOTE, the ſame with achiotte. See 
ACHIOTTE, 

ACHIOTL, a name ſometimes given to 
the drug, otherwiſe called achiotte and 
roucou. ing called coſmical and heliacal. Sce 

ACHIOTTE, a drug brought from A- CosMICAL and HELIACAL. 
merica, and uſed in dying, as well as ACHSTEDE, or ACKSTEDE, in geogra- 
in preparing chocolate. hy. See ACKSTEDE, 

It is the produce of a ſpecies of mitella ACAYR, a town of Ukrain, with a ſtrong 
a tree which has no leaves, but inſteac citadel. Sce UKRAIN. 
thereof a kind of filaments like thoſe of ACHYRONIA, in botany, the nar of 
ſeffron, only larger. Between theſe, a genus of papilionaceous plants, of the 
are found ſmall grains of a vermillion- diadelybhia decandria ck of Lin- 
colour, about the ſize of pepper- corns: nzus, the fruit of which is an oval ob- 
theſe the Indians bake in cakes to be long pod, containing a few kidney- 
ſent into Europe. ſhaped ſeeds. See DIADELPHIA. 
Achiotte, beſides the above-mentioned ACHYROPHORUS, a name ſometimes 
uſes, is eſteemed a powerful cordial, as uled for a genus of plants, otherwilt 
well as a preſervative againſt retantion called hypochæris. Sec HYPOCH #815. 

. of urine. ACTAPONDA, a ſea-port town, ſituate! 

ACHIROPOETOS, N , in at the bottom of the gulph of Bengal. 
18 a name given to certain - ACICULA, in natural kiſtory, certain 
pictures of Chriſt. ſuppoſed to have been ſmall ſpikes, or prickles, in form cf 
painted in a miraculous manner, or with needles, wherewith nature has armed 

' out hands, | ſeveral animals, as the hedge-hog, ect 

ACHLAR, a river of the greater Arme- nus marinus, Sc. See HEDGE-HOG,&c 
menia, otherwile called 474i, Cay , ACID, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſuc 


ACHRONYCAL, in aſtronomy, an ap- 
pellation given to the riſing of a ftar 
above the horizon, at ſun- ſet; or to its 
ſetting, when the ſun riſes. 

The achronycal is one of the three poe- 
tical riſings of a ſtar; the other two be- 
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Genera 
agree, 1. In uniting with alkaline ſub- 


= Ck 


things as affect the palate with a ſour, 
ſharp, and tart taſte. | 
This property of bodies is generally at- 
tributed to a particular claſs of falts, 
called acid ſalts; ſuppoſed to be ſolid 
ſpiculæ, ſharp-pointed at both ends, 
Their ſolidity is inferred from their diſ- 
ſolving the hardeſt bodies, their ſharpneſs 
from their pungency on the tongue : and 
their being pointed at both ends, from 
their penetrating the hardeſt ſubſtances 
with eaſe, 

The great characteriſtic of acid bodies, 
is, that they make a violent efferveſcence 
when mixed with alkaline ſubſtances, 
and turn a blue tincture of violets red; 
whereas alkaline ſubſtances, mixed with 
the ſame tinture, turm it green. 

The principal acids are vinegar and its 
ſpirits; the juices of lemons, oranges, 
forrel, citrons, &c. alſo the ſpirits of 
nitre, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, and ſea-falt. 


Acid menſtruums. Vegetable acids will 


intimately diſſolve many vegetable, mi- 
neral, and even metallic bodies : Thus, 
horn, bone, ſhell, and the fleſh of ani- 
mals, are thereby reduced into a tran- 
ſparent liquor. 

They likewiſe act upon all the metals, 
except gold, filver, and quick-ſilver. 
Foſſile acids are ſtill more powerful, diſ- 
ſolving the hardeſt and pureſt metals, 
which the vegetable ones will not touch: 
theſe are ſo ſtrong, as generally to de- 
ſtroy or prove poiſonous to animals, 
Thus, if nitre be ground with an equal 
quantity of colcothar of vitriol, or burnt 
alum and then diſtilled in a ſtrong fire, it 
will afford a good ſpirit of n*tre, called by 
the refiners aqua fortis, which diſſolves 
ſilver into extremely bitter, and cauſtic 
cryſtals. Spirit of ſea-ſalt is a ſolvent for 
gold, which no other acid in nature will 
touch, See AQUA-FORTI1sS and AQUA- 
REGIA. 

Chemiſts obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt acid 
menſtruum, by diſſolving its proper ſub- 
ject, is changed into an d unac- 
tive matter, no longer retaining the diſ- 
ſolving power it had before. Hence, it 
is not improbable, that theſe acids are 
generated and deſtroyed : for no ſpirit 
of nitre hath ever been found native, but 
is always produced from nitre already 
formed. Therefore theſe acids in diſſolv- 
ing bodies, concrete therewith, and are 
changed into new ſubſtances. 

1 properties of Acips. All acids 


ſtances, making efterveſcences with them, 
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and producing new kinds of falts. 2. 
They alſo agree, in combining with 
chalk, coral, crabs-eyes, pearl, ſhells, 
horn, bone, quick-lime, iron, copper, 
Sc. all which are diſſolved quicker or 
ſlower by every acid. Now theſe ſolu- 
tions, except the metallic ones, loſe all 
the acrimony of the diſſolving acid: 
thus, for inſtance, if ſpirit of nitre be 
perfectly faturated with crab's eyes, this 
ſolution will prove a limpid, and almoſt 
inſipid liquor; and when diluted with 
fair water filtered and kept for ſome time 
in a gentle heat, it might paſs for pure 
water; but upon adding fixed alkali 
thereto, the crab's eyes before diſſolved 
will ſoon fall to the bottom, and ſhew 
that the ſolution was not pure water. 
Hence, therefore, we may eaſily be im- 
poſed upon in the judgment we form 
of water by taking that for pure ele- 
ment, which contains numerous diſſolv- 
ed and diſſolving particles. 4. Acids 
alſo agree in not only concreting with 
the ſubjeRs they diſſolve, but likewiſe in 
thereby loſing their diſſolving power. 
4. It is alſo a property of all acids, to 
change the colour of vegetable juices into 
red, as we ſee in the juice of violets, 
roſes, tornſol, &c. 5. They all agree 
likewiſe in this, that they do not ſo much 
change the bodies they diſſolve, as they 
are changed by them: thus, vinegar 
remains no longer wanget in the lead it 
has diſſolved, nor can be ſeparated from 
It again; whereas the lead may be again 
recovered, and fo in other inſtances. 6. 
All acids may be diluted with water, and - - 
united with ſpirits and oils : thus, ſpirit 
of nitre unites with alcohol, though not 
without conceiving great heat, diſcharg- 
ing red fumes, and making a ſtrong 
and almoſt fiery efferveſcence. The {ame 
ſpirit of nitre, upon uniting with oils, 
generally raiſes a violent heat, and ſome- 
times a motion productive of fire and 
flame. By mixing acids with oils, a 
bituminous, pitchy, or ſulphureous mat- 
ter is commonly produced. 


Their differences. Acids differ conſiderably 


from one another. 1. In regard tv 
ſtrength, or the quantity of true acid 
with reſpect to the water they contain: 
thus, according to Homberg, an ounce 
of the beſt vinegar holds but 18 grains of 
true acid, thereſt being water; an ounce 
of ſpirit of falt, 73 grains of true acid; 
an ounce of ſpirit of nitre, 2 drams and 
23 grains of true acid; and an ounce 
of oil of vitriol, 4 drams and 65 grains. 

2. In 
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2. In: regard to their ſolyent power. 
Thus, ſpit of nitre ſcarce touches gold, 
with a boiling heat, or at moſt renders 
it black; but preſently diſſolves ſilver: 
whilſt aqua regia has the contrary effect, 
3. In being differently affected by the 
bodies they diſſolve : thus ſpirit of vine- 
gar, by diſſolving lead, becomes thick and 
unctuous; which is not the caſe with ſpi- 
rit of nitre. 4. One and the ſame acid is 
vanouſly changed by acting upon diffe- 
rent bodies: thus ſpirit of vinegar may 
be recovered after diſſolving lead, but is 
irretrievably loſt by diſſolving iron. 

Inflammability and exploſive power of 
Acids. Not only are pure acids rea- 
dily ſet on fire, and even their minute 
particles diſperſed in the interſtices of 
other bodies ; but, what is more remar- 
kable, if the acid ſpirit of nitre be mix- 

ed with an equal quantity of any of the 
aromatic oils, as that of cloves, iaſſatras, 

. turpentine, Sc. it inſtantly burſi into a 
acid flame with an exceſſive ebullition 
and exploſion. 

Acins, in medicine. Not long ago, it 
was faſhionable among phyſiciars to ex- 
plain the nature of diſeaſes by the doc- 
trine of 'acids and alkahes ; a cuſtom, 
which, however fallen into diſrepute, is 
ſtill followed by ſome, and that with 
reaſon in 3 to particular diſorders. 
Thus, the heart- burn, chloroſis, and other 
ſtomachic diſorders may be accounted for 
ſrom a prevailing acid humour, which is 
corrected by an animal diet, and the uſe 
of ſuch vegetables as contain an aromatic 
oil. Abſorbents, volatile- ſalts, and broths 
prepared from the fleſh of young healthy 
animals, are like wiſe recommended. See 
CARDIALGIA and CHLOROSIS. 

Ac1Ds, in the materia medica, denote ſuch 
medicines as are poſſeſied of an acid 
quality; ſuch are vinegar, ſpirit of vi- 
triol, &c. 
Theſe being powerful antiſeptics, are 
eſteemed good in all putrid and ma 1g- 
nant diſeaſes, and by The cooling virtue 
are no leſs efficacious in inflammatory 
and feveriſh caſes. However, great care 
ought to he taken not to adminiſter them 
in tuch large quantities, as to corrade 
the bowels, or coagulate the blood, 
Acids are alſo commended in the plague, 
and as ſtyptics. Thus, vinegar not only 
ſerves to ſtop hæmorrhages, but being 
ſprinkled upon a red-hot tile or iron, 
corrects the puti eſaction of the air. See 
PlAc ur, &c. 

ACIDITY, aciditas, that quality in 
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bodies which renders them acid. See 
Acid. 

ACIDULZE, in natural hiſtory and medi- 
cine, a term uſed for the cold mineral 
waters, or ſuch as are impregnated with 
ſome acid mineral, as alum, vitrial, 
nitre, Sc. See the article WATER. 
This opinion took its riſe, no doubt, 
from the taſte of theſe waters, which is 
ſharp, briſk, and pungent, whilſt they 
are freſh. The ſuppoſition too, that there 
is an univerial acid contained in the 
earth, ſerves to eſtabliſh it. 

ACIDULATED, among phyſicians, an 
appellation given to ſuch medicines, as 
have been mixed with ſome acid, See 
Aci. 

ACINAC Es, in antiquity, a kind of cutlas, 
or ſcimetar, in uſe among the Perſians. 
ACINARIA, in botany, a name ſome- 
times givento the marſh-whortle-berries. 

See WHORTLE. 

ACINI, among botaniſts. See Ac1NUus., 

ACINIFORMIS funica, in anatomy, the 
lame with uven. See UvEA. 

AC!UNOPENDRON, in botany, a name 
uſe. by fome for the melaſtoma, a di- 
{tin& genus of plants. See MELASTOMA. 

ACINOS, a name ſometimes given to oci- 
mum, or baſil, a diſtin genus of plants. 
See OCIMUM. 

ACINUS, in botany, a name given to 
grapes or berries growing in cluſters, in 
oppoſition to baccæ, or ſuch berries as 

row ſingle. 

ACITLI, in ornithology, the american 
name of the ereſted diver, otherwile called 
lepus aqueus, or the water-hare. See 
Lryus. 

ACKEN, a ſmall town of Germany, in 
the circle of lower Saxony, 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT, ina general 
ſenſe, is ihe owning or confeſſing ſome 
thing ; but, raore particularly, . 
the reward of ſome ſervice, or the grate- 
ful requital of a ſavour received. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT-money, a certain 
ſum paid by tenants in ſeveral parts of 
England, on the death of their land lords, 
as an acknowledgement of theirnew lords, 

ACSTEDE, a ſmall town of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Bremen. 

ACLIDES, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of miſſive weapon, with a thong fixed to it, 
whereby it might be drawn back again. 
Moſt authors deſcribe the aclides, as a 
ſort of dart or javelin ; but Scaliger 
makes it roundiſh, or globular, with a 

wooden ſtem to poiſe it by. 

ACLOWA, in botany, the name of a 

plant, 
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plant, thought to be the ſcorpioide colu- 
tea, with lcaves like the gum-tragacanth 
ſhrub : it is uſed by the natives of Gui- 
nea to cure the itch. See COLUTEA, 
ACME, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 


height, points or top of any thing. A- 


mong phyſicians, it is uſed for the high- 
eſt pitch to which a diſtemper riſes. 

'AcME alſo denotes the prime or beſt part 
of a thing, 


 ACMELLA, in botany, the ſame with 


ahmella. See AHMELLA. 
 ACOBA, a ſmall town of Portugal, in 


the province of Eſtremadura, chiefly re- 


markable for a celebrated monaſtry. 

ACOEME TI, «AA, in church hiſtory, 
a kind of antient monks, who performed 
divine worſhip night and day in their 
churches. The religious of the holy ſa- 
crament among the papiſts, are ſtill acoe- 
meti. 

AcCOLAS TRE, a ſmall river of France, 
in the Nivernois. See NIVERNOIS. 

ACOLCHICHI, U ornithology, a bird 
otherwiſe called pterophoenico. See 
PTEROPHOENICO, 

ACOLIN, in zoology, a bird of the par- 
tridge kind, common in the ſpaniſh weſt- 
indies, and no larger than a ſtariing. 
See PARTRIDGFP, 

ACOLIN, in geography, a river of France 
which taking its riſe in the Bourbonnois, 
unites with the Abron in the Nivernc:s. 

ACOLUT EHI, or ACOLYTHI, in church - 
hiſtory, denote candidates for the mini- 
firy, 55 called from their continually at- 
tending the biſhop. 

AcoLOUTHI is allo uſed for the body- 
guards, who - aztended the emperors of 
Conſtantinople. 

ACOLUTHI, hben, is allo an appella- 
tion given to the ſtoics, on account of 
their Ready adherence to what they had 
once reſolved, 

ACOLYTHIA, in the greek-church, de- 
notes either the order of divine ſervice, 
or the book containing it. 

ACOMAC, a county of Virginia, being 
a kind of peninſula, formed by the 
Atlantic ocean,. and the bay of Chele- 

eack. 

ACONE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
whetſtone, otherwiſe called ecticdla. See 
COTICULA. | 

ACONEROBA, in botany, the name of 
a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
our bay, and growing in pairs: it is 
much eſteemed by the people of Guinea 
for its virtues in the {mall-pox. 

ACONITE, aconitum, in botany, the name 
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of a genus of polyandrious plants, ealled 
in englith woltfbane, or monkſhood. 

Its flower is of the polypetalous, ano- 
malous kind; being compoſed of {five 
irregular leaves, reſembling in fome mea- 
fare a man's head with a helmet or hood 
on it. The upper petal repretents the 
hood or helmet; the two lower ones 
ſtand for that part which covers the 
lower jaw; and the two wings ſeem a- 
dapted for covering the temples. From 
the center of the — there ariſe two 
piſtils, reſembling feet, and receivedinto. 
the hollow-of the upper petal, or hood; 
as is alſo another piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of ſeveral mem- 
branaceous vaginæ collected into a head, 
and utfually containing angular and 
wrinkled feeds. See plate V. fig. 5. 

All the ſpecies of aconite are extremely 
acrimonious, thereby occaſioning mor- 
tal convulſions, or inflammations that 
end in a mortification. 

ACONTIAS, in — 2 a ſpecies of ſer- 
pent, otherwiſe called jaculum, or the 
dart- ſnake, from its vibrating: its body 
in the manner of a dart. It is about 
nine or ten inches long, and of the thick - 
neſs of a man's little finger. On the back 
it is of a milky grey colour, variegated 
with ſmall black ſpots, and: ſurrounded 
with a white circle li.te ſo many eyes. 
The neck is wholly black: and from it, 
there run two milk-white ſtreaks" along 
the back to the tail. The belly is perfectly 
white. It is found in Egypt, and in the 
iflands of the Mediterranean. 

ACONTIAS is alſo uſed by naturalifts ſor 
a kind of comet, or rather meteor, with 
a roundiſh or oblong head, and a long 
ſlender tail refembling à javelin ; from 
whence it takes its name, 

ACONTIUM, alu, in grecian antiqui- 
ty, a kind of dart or javelin, reſem- 
bling ti roman pilum. 

ACOPA, in botany; a name uſed by fome 
for the marſh-trefoil. See the article 
TREFOIL, , 

ACOPA is alſo uſed for medicines, in- 
tended to allay wearinels ; the name 
implying as much. n 

ACOPIS, in natural hiſtory, & Kind of 
foſſile falt mentioned by Plinß. 

ACOPAM, the ſame with acopa. See 
ACOPA, . 

ACORES, in geography. See AZORES. 

ACORN, the trui ot the vak, See the 

article Oak. 7 
Acorns are ſaid to have been the primi- 
tive fort of mankiud. They are aſtrin- 

gent, 
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gents and therefore eſteemed good in 

uxes, However, they are principally 
uſed at preſent, for fattening of hogs, 
poultry, &c. 

ACORUS, in the materia medica, a name 
ſometimes given to the great galangal. 
See GALANGAL. 

Acous is alſo a name improperly given 
to the calamus aromaticus. See the 
article CALAMUS. ; 

Baflard Acorus,or ACORUS adulterinns, 
a name given to the root of the yellow 
water - iris, or flag- flower. See IRIS. 

ACOUSMATICI, +»xvopalixa, in gre- 
cian antiquity, ſuch diſciples of Pytha- 
goras, as had not finiſhed their five years 
probation. See PYTHAGOREANS. 

ACOUSTICS, agu, denote the ſcience 
of hearing, or of ſounds in general, o- 
therwiſe called phonics. See PHoNics. 

AcovusTics are alſo uſed, by phyſicians, 
for ſuch medicines as are good in caſes 
of deafneſs. See DEAFNESS. 

AcovsTic diſciples, among the Pythago- 
reans, the ſame with the acouſmatici. 
See ACOUSMATICI. 

Acousric dud, in anatomy, a name 
ſometimes given to the external paſlage 
of the ear, more uſually called meatus 
auditorius, See MEATUS. 

Acoustic inſtrument, one contrived to 
aſſiſt hearings It is faſhioned in the 
manner of a horn, with a perforation in 
the ſmaller end, which is fitted to be put 
into the ear. 

AcovsTicC zerve, the fame with auditory 
nerve. See AUDITORY and NERVE. 

ACQS, in geography. See Dacgs. 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a town and bi- 
ſhop's ſee of Italy, about forty- ſix miles 
north of Rome. E. longitude 12 40. 
N. latitude 429 4c/. 

ACQUEST, or Acquv1sT, in law, de- 
notes goods not deſcended byinheritance, 
but acquired by purchaſe or donation. 

ACQuEST is alſo popularly uſed for con- 

ueſt, or lands acquired by the ſword. 

AGQU I, a town of Italy in the dutchy of 
Montferrat. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
ſituated upon the river Bormio. E. lon- 
gitude 89 40! N. latitude 449 45. 

ACQUIETANTIA de ſhires & hundredic, 
a freedom from ſuits and ſervices in ſhires 
and hundreds, 

ACQUIETANDIS þlegits, in law, a writ 
which lies for a ſurcty againſt a creditor, 
who refules to acquit him after the debt 
1s paid, 

ACQUIETARE, in old lr books, ſigni- 
Les to Ciicharge or pay the debts of a 
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perſon deceaſed, as the heir to thoſe of 
his father. 

ACQUISITION, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes the obtaining or procuring ſome- 
thing. Among lawyers, it is uſed for 
the right or title to the enjoyment and 
property of an eſtate got by purchaſe. 

ACQUISITION is allo uſed in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe with acqueſt. See the article 
ACQUEST. 

ACQUITTAL, in law, is a deliverance 
or ſetting free from the ſuſpicion of guilt; 
as one who is diſcharged of a felony, iz 
ſaid to be acquitted thereof, 

Acquittal is either in fact, or in law; in 
fact, it is where a perſon, on a verdict 
of the jury, is found not guilty ; in law 
it is when two perſons are indicted, one 
as a principal, &c, the other as acceſſa- 
ry : here if the former be diſcharged the 
latter of conſequence becomes acquitted. 

AcquiTTaL is alſo uſed for a freedom 
from entries and moleſtations of a ſupe- 
rior lord, on account of fervices iſſuing 
out of land. 

ACQUITTANCE, a diſcharge in writ- 
ing for a ſum of money, witneſling that 
the party is paid the ſame, 
A man 1s obliged to give an acquittance, 
on receiving money; and a ſervant's ac- 
quittance for money received for the uſe 
of his maſter, ſhall bind him, provided 
the ſervant uled to receive his maſter's 
rents. An acquittance is a full diſ- 
charge, and bars all actions, &c. 

ACRA, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, where the Britiſh have a fort 
and factory: W. longitude 2/, and N. 
latitude 59. g 

ACRASIA, among phyſicians, a term 
ſometimes uled tor the predominancy of 
one quality above another; and that as 
well in artificial mixtures, as in the hu- 
mours of the human body. 

ACRE, a mealure of land containing four 
ſquare roods, or one hundred — ſixty 
ſquare poles. Sce MEASURE, 

The arpent or french acre, is equal to 15 
of the engliſh acre. That of ſtraſburg is 
only about one half of the engliſh acre. 
The ſcotch acre is to the engliſh acre 
by ſtatute, as 100,000 to 78,694. 
We have computations of the number 
of acres contained in ſeveral countries : 

thus, England is faid to contain 39 mil 
lions and upwards ; and the united pro- 
vinces about 4 x millions. 

AcRE-tax, a tax levied upon lands, at 3 
certain rate by the acre, otherwiſe called 
acre- ſnot. 
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Acxr, or AcRa, the autient Ptolemais, 
now a {ſmall village, ſituated ſouth ot 
' Tyre, in Paleſtine. 
ACREME, in old law books, is uſed for 
a portion of land, containing ten acres. - 
ACRI, in geography. See ARI. 
ACRIBEIA, azziCua, a term ſometimes 
uſed to denote great accuracy. 
ACRID, an appellation given to ſuch 
things as are of a ſharp, or pungent 
. taſte. 
Antient naturaliſts diſtinguiſhed two 
kinds of acrid taſtes; one proceeding 
from hot and dry, as in pepper ; the 0- 
ther from hot and moiſt, as in garlic, 
According to Grew, acrid 1s a taſte com- 
pounded of pungency and heat. 
Acrid bodies cauſe thirſt, drineſs, heat, 
. inflammation, &r. 
They likewiſe quicken the motion of the 
fluids, corrode the ſolids, Sc. and there- 
fore ought to be taken with great caution. 
ACRIDOPHAGI, , in an- 
tient geography, a fabulous nation of 
Ethiopia, ſaid to have lived on locuſts ; 
from axpic, a locuſt, and ase, I eat. 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which 
renders them acrid. See AcRID. 


The acrimony of the humours of the hu- 


man body may be owing either to ſtagna- 
tion, or to too great an agitation. 
ACRIVIOLA, in : botany, a genus of 
plants, called. alſo naſlurtium indicum, 
or indian-creſs, and eſteemed a good an- 
tiſcorbutic. See NASTURIUM. 

Its flower conſiſts of five petals, diſpoſed 
in the manner of thoſe of the violet. 
ACROAMATIC, in the ariſtotelian 
ſchools, the ſame with acroatic. See 

ACROATIC. 


ACROAMATIC is alſo uſed, in à more gene- 


ral ſenſe, for any thing that is ſublime, or 
abſtruſe: thus, we read of an acroamatic 
philoſophy, theology, .&c. 


 ACROAMATICI, an appellation given 


to ſuch of ariſtotle's diſciples as were in- 
ſtructed in his acroamatic, or ſublime 
ptuloſophy. 


 ACROATIC, in the ariſtotelian ſchools, 


a denomination given to ſuch lectures as 
were calculated only for the intimate 


friends and diſciples of that philoſopher; 


being chiefly employed in demonſtrating 
ſome ſpeculative, or abſtruſe part of phi- 
loſophy. | 

The acroatic lectures ſtood contradiſtin- 
guiſned from the exoteric ones, which 
were adapted to a common auditory. 


 ACROBATICA, or ACROBATIGUM, 


in grecian antiquity, an engine on which 
Vor. 1 
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people were raiſed aloft, that they might 
have the better proſpect. 107 

It was of the ſame nature with the ſcan- 
ſorium of the latins. See SCANSORIUM. 

ACROCHIRISMUS, axyoY i917 (4974 in 

. grecian antiquity, à kind of gymnaſtic 
© exerciſe performed with the fiſts, without 
cloſing at all, | 

ACROCHIRISTES, in grecian antiqui 
one who praQtifed, or cxcelled at the ex- 
erciſe called acrochiriſmus. © Fog 

ACROCHORDON, among antient phyſi- 
cians, a painful kind of wart, very pro. 
minent and pendulous. See WarT, 

ACROCORION, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to the ſpring crocuſes. Sce 
CROCUS, | ; 

ACROMION, or AcROMIUM, in anato- 
my, the name of the upper part of the 
ſcapula, or thoulder-blade. See the àr- 
ticle SCAPULA. x 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,' a 
Kind of poem, wherein every verſe be- 
gins with the ſame letter with which the 

receding verſe terminates. . 

AC RON, the name of two ſmall king- 
doms of Africa, on the golden Ky I 
in the leſſer of which the Dutch haye 
a fort, f 

ACRONYCAL, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with achronycal. See ACHRONYCAL. 

ACROSPIRE, the popular term for What 
among botaniſts is called the germ,plume, 
or plumule. See PLUME. x 

ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, à term 
uſed for ſuch grains of barley as ſhoct 
or ſprout out at the blade-end, às well 
as at the root-end, See MALT. and 
MALT-MAKING. 
To allow barley to acroſpire, exhauſts 

the ſubſtance of the grain too much, and 
conſequently ſpoils the future nialt. 

ACROSTIC, in poetfy, a Kind of poefich| 
compoſition diſpoſed in fuch a manner, 
that the initial letters of the verſes make 
ſome perſon's name, title, mottb, . 
The acroſtic is a ſpecies of fiſfe. wit, 
which-derives its origin from the tiines,of 

- monkith ignorance. n 

ACROSTICUM, in totany; the name 
pou by Linnæus to the tuta muragia of 
ournefort, a diſtin genus of, meſſes, 
See Ru rA. . 7 Fi 

ACROSTOLTUM, ax, ce, in the. naval 
architecture of the antients, the extreme | 
part of the ornament uſed on the prows 
of their ſhips, This | was of various 
forms; ſometimes in the ſhape,of a huck - 
ler, helmet, animal, &r. but more fre- 
quently circular, or ſpiral,  * 

F It 


thoſe ſharp, pivnacles, ſtanding 


.. and 


er 
Tt was uſual to tear the acroſtolia ſrom 
the prows of vanquiſhed ſhips, as a token 
of victory. 1 
Authors; not unfrequently, coafound the 


acroſtolia with the decorations of the 


a or ſterii,, as alfd With the roſtra; 
rom which, however, they are very di- 
ſtint, See RosTRUM and APLUSTRE. 


ACROTELEUTIC, amang eccleſialtical 


writers, an appellation given to any thing 
added at the end of à pſalm or hy mr, 
as the glorla patri, or doxology. 
AcROTERIA, in architecture, ſmall pe- 
deitals upon _ which globes, vaſes, or 
"Batues ſtand at the ends or middle of 
pediments, or frontiſpieces. The heiglit 
of. thoſe at the extremes, ſhould be only 
balf that of the tympanum ; whereas 
that in the middle ought to be one eighth 
part more. Sec PEDIMERT and Tyim- 
AN UN. 0 


AcRoTtRIA likewiſe denotes the figures 


placed as ornaments, br crownings, on 
the tops of churches; and ſometimes 
in ranges 


about flat buildings, with rails and bal- 


© luſters. 


AckoTttrta, among äntient phyſiciatis, 
a term uled to denote the larger extre- 
mities of the body, as the head, hands, 
ect. 1 ? 
ACROTERTA is. alſo uſed for the tips of 
the fingers, and ſdmetimes for the emi- 
nences of the bones. | 
ACROTERIASM, a $p5Inpra vlg, in an- 
_ tient ſyrgery, the amputation, or cutting 
off the extremities of the body. Sce 
AMPUTATION. _ 3 
ACROTHYMIA, in ſurgery, a large 
. tumor, uſually riſing in the ſhape of a 
Wart, tho' ſometiines de ptſſed and flat. 


. ACSOR; A town of the higher Egypt, a * 
tuated upon the river Nite, and famed for 


© | Fer 


its excellent earthen ware. . 


ACSU; or Aczv, a town of afiatic Tar- 
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tranſient act, or one exercifed on ſome 


thing foreign to the agent; ſuch is heat- 


ing : an immanent aft, or one which is 


effected within the agent himſelf; ſuch 


is the act bf thinking. 


Acr, among logicians, more particularly 


""PREHENSION, Oc. 
Adr, among lawyers, 


lendtes an operation of the human mind; 
in which ſenſe com 


| hending, judging, 
willing, Cc. are called acts. Ste CoM-- 


is nſed for an in- 
ſtrument or deed in writing, ſerving to 
prove” the truth of ſome bargain or 
tranſaction. Thus, records, certificates, 
Sc. are called acts. 


Atr is alſo uſed for tlie final reſolution, 


or decfee of an aſſembly, ſenate, coun- 
cit, Sc. See ASSEMBLY, &c. 


Acts of rf are called ſtatutes; 


acts of the royal ſociety, tranſactions; 
thoſe 'of the french academy of ſciences, 
memoirs ; thoſe of the academy of ſci- 
ences at Peterſburg, commentaries; thoſe 
of Lelpſic, acta eruditorum ; the decrees 


of the lords of ſeffion, at Edinburgh, 


aa ſetterint, &c. | 


ACT of faith, auto da fe, in the church of 


- 


ez z fituated, according to De Lille, in 


. latitude 40% 30%. 1 
A T, aus, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
| thee rtion, or effectual 


me power of facult 


"I 


Ae 
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* 


From the cauſe, or as a thing pro- 


- humanit 


tion; where 


them. 
dying in the commumion of the church 


On this the jefuits, after repes 


Rome, a kind of jail- delivery, for burn- 
ing or ſetting at liberty the priſoners of 
the ihquifition; or heretics, as they are 
called; | 


An aft of faith is the htmoſt exertion 


df prieſtly tyranny, and whe poreg to 

itlelf ; the tragical part of 
which, is thus deſtribed 5 thoſe who 
have ſeen it. The priſoners being cloath- 
ed in proper habits, are carried, in 2 
ſolemn' procefſibn to the place of execu- 
ere are as many ſtakes ſet 
up as there are priſoners*to be burnt, 
with a quantity of dry furze about 
oſe who make Aer of 


of Rome, are firſt ſtrangled, and then 
burnt to aſhes 3 but thoſe who perſiſt in 
their hereſy, are chaihed to ſtakes about 
four feet high, a board Being fixed on 
the top of the ſtake for that purpoſe. 

ml exhor- 
tations to he tecontiled to the church, 
deliver them over to the devil, who, 


they tell them; is ſtanding at their elbow 
to receive their ſduls, -and carry 


| them 
with him into the flames of hell; which 
inſtance of catholic charity is followed 


by loud ſhobts from the deluded mob, 
Crying dut, let the: 


s beards be ſinged: 


this they do by holding a buſh of flam- 
their 
faces, 


ing fürze, fullened to à pole, to 


then 
ſiſt in 
about 
d on 
oſe. 
. 
wurch, 
Who, 
elbow 
; them 
which 
lowed 
| mob, 
need: 
_— 
0 their 
faces, 
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faces, till they are burnt to a coal. At 
lait, fire is ſet to the furze at the foot of 
the ſtake ; but the unhappy ſufferers are 
placed fo high, that the flame ſeldom 
reaches higher-than the ſcat on which 
they fit, ſo that they ſeem rather roaſted 
than burnt. : 


Such is the wretched death theſe poor 


people ſuffer, - and that for no other rea- 
ſon, for crime jt certainly is not, than 
that they cannot ſwallow all the ablur- 
dities of popery ! How ſhocking 1s the 
practice! How deteſtable, beyond ex- 
preſion, the authors and promaters 
of it! From ſuch a religion, and fuch 
diabolical maxims, will not every pro- 
teſtant moſt fervently pray God to deli- 
ver us? 

As to thoſe who eſcape the flames, ſome 
are impriſoned, and others obliged to do 
penance during their lives. 


Ae rs, in dramatic poetry, are certain di- 


viſions, or parts of a play, deſigned to 
give ſome reſpite both to the actors aud 
ſpectators. See DRAMA. 
The acts are always five, in regular and 
finiſhed pieces; a rule not unknown 10 
the Romans, as appears from Horace, 
Neu brewior quinto, neu fit produdtior, 
actu. 
According to ſome, the firſt act, be- 
ſides introducing upon the ſtage the 
principal characters of the play, ought 
to propoſe the argument or ſubject of it; 
the ſecond, to bring this upon the carpet 
by carrying the fable into execution: 
the third, to raiſe obſtacles and ditficul- 
ties: the fourth, to find remedies for 
theſe, or to raiſe pew ones in the at- 


. tempt : the fitth concludes the piece, by 


introducing {ome incident to unraye] the 
whole affair. 


ACTIAN games, ludi actiaci, in roman 


antiquity, thoſe inſtituted in commemg- 
ration of the victory at Actium. 
Some will have it, that they were cele- 


brated every third year; but Strabo, 
' whoſe opinion is now generally follow- 
ed, tells us, that they returned only 


fifth year, and were ſacred to A+ 
pollo, - thence called a&jus. 


Agri years, an era, or ſeries of years, 


commencing from the battle of Actium, 


and otherwiſe called the ara of Auguſ- 
tus, | 


- ACTION, ain, in a general ſenſe, fig. 
niſies much the ſame with act. See the 


article An, nes oc 
*.* - &choolmen make ſeveral more ſubtile 


than uu giſtindtions of aBhon, into 
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univocal and equiyocal, i mmanent and 
tranſient. Sc. See UN IyocAL, &c. 


ACTION, in mechanics and phyſics, is the 


preſſure or percuſſion of one body againſt 
another, | 

It is one ef the laws of nature, that ac- 
tion and re- action are equal, that is, the 
reſiſtance of the body moved is always 
qual to the force communicated to it; 
or, which is the ſame thing, the moving 
body loſes as much of its force, as 1 

communicates to the body moved. 


Quantity of ACTION is uſed to dengte the 


product of the weight of a body into its 
velocity, and into the ſpace gone through, 
in proportion to which product, the 
action is always greater or leſs. ; 


ACT10N in ethics, ſomething done by 


free or moral agent, capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing good from evil. 

The eſlence of a moral action conſiſts in 
being done knowingly and voluntarily: 
that is, the agent muſt nat only be able 
to diſtinguiſh whether it be good or bad 
in itſelf ; but he mutt likewiſe be entire- 
ly free from compulſion of any kind, 
and at full liberty to follow the diQate: 
of his own underſtanding. Hence the 
actions of idiots, ſlaves, Sc. cannot be 
called moral. Hence alſo appears the 
abſurdity of fataliſm, which undermines 
the very foundation of morality. 


ACT1ON, in rhetoric, may be defined, the 


accommodation of the voice, but more 
eſpecially the geſture of an orator, to 
the ſubject he is upon. 
It is chiefly direfted to the paſſions of the 
audience, over whom it has an abſolute 
ſway, in a manner commanding their 
aſſent, and exciting in their breaſts fuch 
emotions as the orator wants to raiſe. 
The ſurpriſing and almoſt incredible 
power of action, has been known at 
all times. Cicero tells us, “ that it 
e does not ſo much matter what an ora- 
* tor ſays, as how he ſays it'.” Horacg 
in his art of poetry, is no leſs expli- 
cit in ſetting forth its vaſt influence on 
mankitd. 
With thoſe who laugh, our ſocial jay 
appears; 
With thoſe who mourn, we ſympa- 
thize in tears, 
If you would have me weep, begin 
the ſtrain,” | 
Then I ſhall feel your ſorrows ; feel 
your pain, | 
After all, the utility and even morality 
of action is controverted. Is it juſt, ſay 


ſome, to force the aſſent of mankind by 
29 AS hs 
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ACT 


addreſſing their paſſions, without firft 
convincing their reaſon? In ſuch a caſe, 
is it not to be feared that the orator will 
warp them to the ſide he himſelf favours? 


That he will make this foible of man- 
Kind ſubſervient to his own views? Sc. 


On the other hand, is it not evident, 


that mankind ſtand in need of ſuch a 


powerful ſpring to ſet them on action? 


If fo, where can be the injuſtice in mak- 


ing uſe of it, eſpecially in conjunction 


with reaſon and ſolid argument? 
ACT1ON, in E denotes much the 


ſame with the fable, or ſubje& of an 
epic or dramatic poem; only that the 
former may be real, whereas the latter 
is always feigned. 


It is neceſſary to the perfection of an 


action, that it be but one, that it be en- 


- tire, that it be important or affecting, 


and that it have a ſuitable duration, with- 


out being interrupted. It is no breach, 
however, of the unity, or integrity of 
the principal action, that there are ſub- 
ordinate ones, ſerving to obſtruct the 
hero's meaſures. 


In dramatic poetry, the principal action, 


together with theſe ſecondary ones, are 
divided into five acts. See ACT. 


- ACT10N, in a theatrical ſenſe, is nearly 


the fame with action among orators ; 
only the actor adapts his action to an 
aſſumed character, whereas the orator is 
ſuppoſed to be in 1 what his action 
exprelles, whether joyful, grieved, Sc. 
The perfection of theatrical action con- 
ſiſts in imitating nature, or expreſſing, 
in a lively manner, the behaviour of a 


man of the aiſumcd character and cir- 


Acriox, in painting and ſculpture, de- 


cumſtances. 


notes the polture of a ſtatue or picture, 
ſerving to exprels ſome paſſion, &c. 


ACT10N f the mouth, in the manege, 


ſignibes a horſe's champing upon the bit 
ot the bridle, thereby emitting a ropy 
foam ; which is looked upon as a ſign 
of health, vigour, and mettle. 


AcTrox, in law, denotes either the right 


* 


lie for ſom? pena 


of demanding, in a legal manner, what 
is any man's due: or the procels brought 
ſor recovering the ſame. 

Actions are either criminal or civil. 
Criminal actions are to have judgment 
of death, as appeals of death, robhery, Sc. 
or only judgment for damage to the in- 
jured party, fine tö the King, and im- 
pritonment. ; 


Under the head of criminal actions may 


| 5 ty . 
likewiſe be ranked pep actions, which 
ty dr puniſh en! on 
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the party ſued, whether it be corporal or 
pecuniary, 

Alſo actions upon the ſtatute, brought 
on breach of any ſtatute, or a& of par- 


lament, by which an action is given 


that did not lie before; as where a per- 
ſon commits perjury to the prejudice of 
another, the injured party ſhall have an 
action upon the ſtatute. And laſtly, 
popular actions, ſo called, becauſe an 
perſon may bring them on behalf of him- 
ſelf and the crown, by information, &c. 
for the breach of ſome penal ſtatute, 
Civil actions are divided into real, per- 
ſonal, and mixt. | 


Real AcTioON is that whereby a man 


claims a title, lands, tenements, &c. in 
fee, or for life, and this action is either 
poſſeſſory, or anceſtral ; poſſeſſory, where 
the lands are a perſon's own poſſeflion 


or ſeiſin; anceſtral, when they were of 


the poſſeſſion or ſeifin of his anceſtors. 


Perſonal AcTiONn, one brought by one 


man againſt another, upon any contract 
for money or goods, or on account of 
treſpaſs, or other offence committed; 
and thereby, the debt, goods, chattels, 
&c. claimed. | 


Mixt ACT1ON, one lying as well for the 


thing demanded as againſt the per- 
ſon who has it ; and on which the thing 
is recovered with damages for the wrong 
ſuſtained ; ſuch is an action of waſte, 
ſued againſt a tenant for life, the place 
waſted being recoverable, with treble 
damages for the wrong done. 
All actions ſeem to be temporary. A 
real action may be preſcribed againſt, in 
five years aſter a fine levied, or recovery 
ſuffered, Writs of formedon for any 
title to lands in being, muſt be ſued out 
within twenty years. Actions of debt, 
account, detinue, trover and treſpaſs, 
are to be brought within fix years; of 
aſſault and battery within four years, 
and of ſlander, within two years, after 
cauſe of action, and not afterwards. 
However, it ought to be obſerved, that 
the right of action in theſe caſes is ſaved 
to infants, feme coverts, and perſons in 
priſon or beyond ſea,&ec, ſo as they com- 


mence their ſuits within the time limited 


atter their r are removed. 
Actions may be brought againſt all per- 


ſons whatever, but thoſe who are attaint- 
ed of high treaſon or felony, an outlaw- 
ed or excommunicated perion, &c. can- 
not bring any action tillpardoned, abſolv- 
ed, Sc. A teme covert muſt ſue with her 
l. ulband, and infants by their guardians. 

| ACTION 


r 


which lies for the redreſs of wrongs and 
injuries done without force, and which 
by law are not provided againſt, 

This at preſent is the moſt frequent 
of all actions, being brought in all 
caſes where no certain form has been 
eſtabliſned; and the reaſon why it is 
called an action upon the caſe, is be- 
cauſe the whole cauſe or caſe is ſet 
forth in the writ. It may be brought as 


well where there is another action, as 


where no other lies. 


ACTION pon the caſe for words, is brought 


where a perion is injured in his reputa- 
tion; and for words which affect the 
lite, office, trade, Sc. or tend to the 
los of preterment in marriage, or other« 
wile ; or to the diſinheritance or othe 
damage of a perſon. | 


Prejudicial ACTION, otherwiſe called pre- 


paratory, one which ariſes from ſome 
doubt in the principal; as, where one 
ſues his younger * for lands de- 
ſcended from the father, on which it is 
objected to him that he is a baſtard: 
Here this point of baſtardy is to be firit 
tried or judged, before the principal 
cauſe can proceed. 


ACTION of à writ, is when a | 19 my 


pleads ſome matter by which is ſhewn, 
that the plaintiff had no cauſe to have 
the writ brought ; though, perhaps, he 
may have another writ tor the ſame mat- 
ter. It is hence called, a plea to the 
action of the writ, in contradiſtinction 
from a plea to the action. 


ACTION, among phyſicians. The actions 


of the human body, are divided into 
the vital, animal, or natural ones. 
Vital actions are thoſe, without which 
life could not be maintained: ſuch is the 
motion of the heart and lungs. 

Under animal actions are comprehend- 
ed the ſenſes, imagination, judgment, 
and voluntary motions, without which 
we could not live comfortably. 

Laſtly, natural actions are thoſe, which, 
though not {o immediately neceſſary to 
lite but that we may live ſome time at 
leaſt without them, yet are abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to our well-being : ſuch is di- 
geition. 


ACT1ON, in commerce, a term uſed a- 


broad for a certain part or ſhare of a 
public company's capital ſtock. Thus, 
if a company has 400000 livres capital 
ſtock : this may be divided into 400 


actions, each conſiſting of 1000 livres. 
Hence, a man is ſaid to have two, four, 
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AcT1ON ren the caſe, a general action 


ACTIONARY, 


&CT 


Sc. actions, according as he has the 
property of two, four, &c. thouſand li- 
vres, capital ſtock. 

The transferring of actions, aboad, is 
performed much in the ſame manner as 
ſtocks are with us. See STOCKS. 

or ACTIONIST in 
commerce, a term uſed among foreign- 
ers, for the proprietor of an action, or 
ſhare of a public company's ſtock, 


ACTIVE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 


ſomething that communicates motion or 
action to another, in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. See Pass1vE. 


ACTIve frinciples, in chemiſtry, thoſe 


which att of themſelves, without any 
foreign alliſtance : ſuch are mercury, 
ſulphur, and ſalt, ſuppoſed to be; phlegm 
and earth being reckoned paſſive ones. 
Some authors will have ſulphur, or fire, 
to be the only active principle and ſource 
of all the motion in the world, 

Others agair, with what propriety we 
ſhall not take upon us to ſay, call oil, 
ſalt, and ſpirit active principles, only 
becauſe their parts are better fitted for 
motion than thoſe of earth or water. 


AcrivE, among grammarians, an appel- 


lation given to words expreſſing ſome 
action, as I write, I read, Sc. 

Theſe are denominated verbs, or active 
verbs, from the latin werbum, a word. 
See VERA. 


ACTIVITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes 


that faculty or power, from whence things 
are denominated active. See ACTIVE. 
Hence all that ſpace, wherein any body 
extends its virtue or influence, is called 
the ſphere of its activity. 


ACTOR, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies one 


who acts, or does ſome thing. See 
ACT and ACTION. : 


ACTOR, in a theatrical ſenſe, is a man 


who acts ſome part, or character, in a 
play. See ACTION and 'THEATKE. 
Actors were at firit few in number, one 
or two perſons often acting all the cha- 
racters in a play. At prelent, however, 
their number is not limited ; a circum- 
ſtance which creates ſuch a diverſity as 
muſt greatly intereſt the ſpectators. 

t is remarkable with what difference 
actors were treated among the antients. 
At Athens, they were held in ſuch 
eſteem, as to be ſometimes pitched on 
to diſcharge embaſſies and other nego- - 
ciations : whereas, at Rome, if a citi- 


zen became an actor, he thereby forfeited 


his freedom. Among the moderns, actors 
are beſt treated in England; the French 
having 
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baring much the ſame opinion of them 
that the Romans had. 

ACTRESS, a woman who performs,'or 
acts, ſome character on the ſtage, Seo 
ACTOR, ſupra. 

ACTUAL, an appellation given to ſuch 
things as exiſt truly and abſolutely, 
Thus, philoſophers ſpeak of actual heat, 
cold, &c. in oppoſition to virtual or 

Potential; divines, of actual grace, in 

* oppolition to that which is habitual, 
See HEaT, CoLD, and GRACE, 

AcTvaL fin, that which is committed by 

a a perſon himſelf; it is oppoſed to origi- 
nal fin, See ORIGINAL. 

ACTUARLEA mnaoves, in roman antiqui- 
ty, à kind of ſhips deſigned chiefly for 
expedition, N 

AC TUARIUs, an officer, or rather notary, 


appointed to write down the proceedings 


of a court. 

Acrvakti were alſo officers who kept 
the military accounts, and diſtributed 
the corn to the ſoldiers. 

ACTUATE, a term ſignifying to ſtir vp, 
or put in motion: thus, to actuate a 
perſon, is to prompt him to do ſome- 

ing. 

ACT Us, in antiquity, a meaſure of length 
containing one hundred and twenty ro- 
man feet. 

The ſquare of the actus was juſt half of 
the roman acre or jugerum. See ACRE 
and JUGERUM., 

ACUANITES, in church-hiſtory, the 
name of a branch of manichees. Sce 
the article MaxIcnEEs. 

'ACURHYATLI, the name of a ſerpent, 
otherwiſe called cucurucu. See Cucu- 
RUCU, 

ACUITION, in grammar, the ſame with 
acutition, See ACUTITION. 

ACULEATE, or ACULEATED, an ap- 
pellation given to any thing that has 
aculei, or prickles : thus fiſhes are divid- 
ed into theſe with aculeated, and not 
aculeated fins, See Frsn. 

ACULEATUS, ia ichthyology, a name 
ſometimes uſed for a ſmall fiſh, called in 

engliſh the ſtickleback. 

ACULEL, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed 

for the prickles found on ſome animals as 

well as plants; alſo for the ſtings of bees, 

_ ACULER, in the manege, is ſaid of a 

horſe, when working upon volts, he 

does not go far enough forward, at 


every time or motion; ſo that his ſhoul- 


ders embrace or take in too little ground, 
and his croupe comes too near the center 
et the volt, - Horſes are naturally incli- 
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ned to this fault in making demi-volts 
See VOLT. | 

ACUMEN, in the antient muſic, a ſound 
produced by railing the voice to a high 
pitch, 

ACUMINA, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 
litary omen, taken from the points or 
edges of ſpears, words, &c. 

ACUPUNCTURE, in the chineſe and 
japaneſe ſurgery, a method of curing ſe- 
veral diſorders, by pricking the part al- 
fected with a needle, 

This operation is performed with a gold 
or ſilver-needle, which they ſtrike into 
the body with their hand, or with a ham- 
mer provided for that purpoſe, Not only 
the — arms, and the like parts, are 
pricked in this manner; but likewite 
the head and abdomen. 

They have recourſe to acupuncture in 
the head for head-achs, lethargies, epi- 
lepſies, convulſions, diſeaſes of the eyes, 
Sc, and in the abdomen for colics, dy- 
ſenteries, want of appetite, ſurfeits, Cc. 

ACUS, in ichthyology, the name of two 
diſtinct genuſes of fiſhes ; the one called 
the acus of Ariſtotle, and the other the 
acus of Bellonius. 

Of the former kind, called in engliſh, 
the needle-fiſh or tobacco- pipe fiſh, 
there are two ſpecies, the larger and 
ſmaller, The larger is about a cubit 
long, and not thicker than a man's fin- 
ger, It has two very ſmall fins at the 
gills, and another at the back. Its 
anus is nearly in the middle of the body, 
See plate VI, fig. 1. 

Of the latter kind, called by us the 
gar-fiſh, there are alſo two ſpecies, one 
with ſcales, and the other not. The 
under jaw of this laſt is longer than the 
upper one, and both are thick ſet with 
ſharp teeth, It has only one back-fin, and 
the tail is forked, Sce plate VI. fig. 2. 

Acus is alſo ſometimes uſed for the am- 
modytes, or common ſand-eel. See 
AMMODYTES, 

ACUTE, an appellation given to ſuch 
things as terminate in a ſharp point, or 
edge ; thus, we ſay an acute angle, a- 
cute-angled triangle, &c, See ANGLE 
and 'TRIANGLE. 

ACUTE accent, in grammar. See the ar- 
ticle ACCENT, ab 

AcuTE . angled cone. See the article 
CoNnE. * | : . 4 

AcvrTe. diſtaſe, amon icians, thoſe 
which dent file 10 their higheſt 

paoitch, and terminate in a few days. 

Acute diſeaſes are extremely dangerous, 

; as 


„ and 


g;. Zo 


Am- 


See 
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article 
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higheſt 
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zerous, 


as 


ADA 
as not affording time to adminiſter pro- 
per medicines. 

ACUTE, in muſic, an epithet given to 
ſharp or ſhrill ſounds, in oppoſition to 
thole called grave; | 

ACUTELLA, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to the anonis, or reſt Karrow, 
See ANONIS. 

'ACUTENESS, that property of things 
from whence they are denominated acute. 
See ACUTE. 

ACUTIATORES, in antiquity, a kind 
of ſmiths retained in the antient armics 
for the ſharpening the arms. 

ACUTITION, or AcvtT106N, ina ge- 

, neral ſenſe, ſignifies the ſame with ſharp- 

, ening. | 

AcuT1T10N, in grammar, the provoun- 
cing, or marking, a ſyllable with an 
acute accent. See ACCENT or ACUTE. 

Acurtiriox, among phyſicians, the 
ſharpening or inereaſing the force of any 
medicine. 

ACYROLOGIA, in philology, denotes 
an improper word, phraſe, or expreſſion : 
it differs a little from the catachreſis. See 
CATACHRESIS. 

AD, a latin prepoſition, expreſſing the re- 
lation of one thing to another. 

- is frequently prefixed to other words: 
aus, 

AD befttas, in antiquity, a kind of puniſh- 
ment, which conſiſted in tiuowing the 
criminal to wild beaſts. 


AD extra, among ſchool divines, a term 


applied to thoſe operations of the deity, 
the effect whereof terminates without the 
divine eſſence, as creation, regenera- 
tion, &c. 

The operations ad extra are oppoſed to 
thoſe ad intra, or fuch as are confined 
within the divine eſſence. 

AD eminem, among logicians, an argu - 
ment drawn from the profeſſed beliet or 
principles of thoſe with whom we argue. 

Ab intra, among ſchovl divines. Sce 
Ad extra, ſupra. 

Ab libitum, at diſcretion, in muſic, the 
fame with place, or fi piace See the 
article Placz. 

Ap ludos, in roman antiquity, a kind of 
puniſhment, whereby the criminals en- 
tertained the people; either by fighting 
with wild beaſts, or with each other. 
Barbarous diverſion ! 


Ab metalla, in roman antiquity, the pu- 


niſhment of fuch criminals as were con- 
demned to the mines, and therefore 
called metallici. A piece of excellent 


policy, thus to make the puniſſiment of 
rogues deubly ſubſervient to the good of 
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AD quiddities, 
An walorem, among the officers of the 


ties, or cuſtoms, as are paid according 


ADA, a large town of Aſia, inhabited 


ADAGE, a ſhort ſentence or proverb, 


ADAGIO, ſoſty, leiſurely, ix muſic, A 


ADA JA, a river of Spaim in old Caſtile, 
ADAM'S apple, adami fomum, in bo- 


ADaM's apple, in anatomy. See Abant 


Abau's peak. See the article PEAK. 
ADAMANT, a name ſometimes uied for 


ADAMANT is ſometimes alſo uſed for othet 


ADAMANTII, m 
ADAMI pomum, in anatomy, a prominence 


forbidden apple ſtuck in Adam's throat, 


ADAMI pomum, in botany, See Abau's 
ADAMIC earth, terra adamica, a name 


ADA 


the common wealth ! 
among logicians, Set 


Qulbpirx. 
king's revenue, a term uſed for ſuch du- 


to the value of the goods iworn to by 
the owner. Books imported from abroad 
formerly paid duties ad valorem z in- 
ſtead of which bound books now pay 
fourteen ſhillings per hundred weighty 
and the unbound ones ſeven. Stat. 9 
Geo. I. c. 19. 


chiefly by Armenians: it lies on the 
road from Conſtantinople to Iſpahan. 


containing ſome wile ſaying, or remarks 
able obſervation: 
We have a collection of greek and ro- 
man adages by Eraſmus. 


term uſed to denote the ſloweſt of- all 
times, the grave only excepted. See 
Tiux and GRAVE: 

Sometimes it is repeated adagio adagio, 
to ſignify a ſtill greater retardation of 
ume. 


which falls into the Duro, between Si- 
mancas and Tordiſillas. 


tany, the name by which ſome call a 
ſpecies of orange, frequent in Italy, aud 
ſaid to be a good remedy for the itch. 


pomum. 


diamond. See DIAMOND. 


things, as the ſpume or ſcoriæ of gold, the 
higheſt tempered iron, the magnet, Sc. 
Sce SCORIZE, IRON, and MAGNET. 

church-hiſtory, 2 
name ſometimes given to the followers 
of Origin, See ORIGENISTS. 


in the fore part of the throat ; ſo called 
from an idle notion, that. a piece of the 


and occaſioned this tumour, which in 
reallty is wy the convex part of the firſt 
cartilage of the larynx. 


apple d 


by which ſome call the common clay, 
ſuppoſed to be the adamah, vr ruddy 
earth, of which the firkt man was form'd. 
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AbDARCON, in jewiſh antiquity,” a coin 
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ADAMITES, in church-hiſtory, a name roman emperors, a kind of junior fol- 
ſometimes uſed for the deſcendants of diers, not unlike our cadets. 

Adam and Seth, more uſually called ſe= ADDA, a conſiderable river of Italy, 

thites. See SETHITES. which taking its riſe in the province of 

ADaMITES is more particularly uſed, by Bormio, traverſes the lake di Como, and 
eccleſiaſtical writers, for a ſect of heretics afterwards paſſing through the Milanele, 
who went naked; pretending that man- falls into the Po, a little to the welt of 
kind were reſtored to the original ſtate of Cremona. | 
innocence, wherein Adam was created. ADDACE, in zoology, a name by which 
They were likewile accuſed of holding ſome call the antelope, or gazella. See 

- community of women, and of lying ANTELOPE, 

. with them in public. The. proteſtants ADDEPHAGIA, in a general ſenſe, ſig- 
and papiſts mutually charge each other mifies gluttony or voraciouſneſs; in which 
with having adamites among them, ſenſe, it is made to comprehend the bu- 

Pre-ADaMITES. See the article PR&- limia, pica, malacia, Sc. 

ADAMITES., AVUDEPHAGIA, in a more particular ſenſe, 

ADAOUS, or Apows, a people of Gui- is uled for greedineſs in children, which 
nea, in Africa, makes them cram down new tood betore 

ADAPTERS, veſſels uſed in adapting. well digeſted. 

See the next article. „ in zoology, a name by which 

ADAPTING, in chemiſtry, is the fitting thewiper is ſometimes called. See the 

a recipient to the capital, by: means of | 
adapters. See CHEMICAL apparatus. 


Water-ADDER, in zoology, the engliſh 
ADAR, in hebrew chronology,the twelfth name of the natrix. See the article 
month of their eccleſiaſtical, and the NATRIX. 
ſixth of their civil year. It has only ADDER-STUNG, is ſaid of cattle when 
twenty-nine days, and anſwers to the ſtung by adders, or bit by a hedge-hog, 
latter end of our February and beginning or ſhrew. For this, ſome ule an ointment 
of March. made of dragon's blood, with a little 
ADARCE, in the materia medica of the barley-meal and the white of eggs. 
antients, a kind of ſalt found concreted ADDER's tongue, opbioglaſſum, in botany, 
about reeds and other vegetables in form a genus of lants, without any viſible 
of incruſtations, flower; the fruit of whic is an oblong, 
It was applied externally in various cu- double, or diſtichous captule, divided 
taneous diſorders, as a detergent and by tranſverſe articulations into a great 
reſolver ; alſo for the teeth. | number of cells, containing {mall feeds 
of an oval thape, See plate VI. fig. 3 
Adder's tongue is eſteemed as a vulnera- 
ry, and preſcribed either internally or 
externally. It is a ſpring plant, to 
be found only in April and May, 
and may eafily be diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſpike or tongue. The common people 
ADARE, a ſmall town of Ireland, in the are extremely tond ol it, giving the ex- 
county of Limeric. reſſed juice internally for wounds, 
ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall ſpa- bruiſes, &c. or applying an ointment 
niſh weight uſed in America, and nearly of it, made with lard or may-butter ex- 
equivalent to our dram, See WEIGHT ternally. l 
and DRAM. | ADDER-<cort, inbotany, a name by whick 
ADARTICULATION, a term uſed by ſome call biſtort, or ſnake- weed. Sce 
ſome phyſicians for what is more ulually BisTORT. | 
called arthrodia and diarthrofis. ADDEXTRATORES, among eccleſia- 
ADBIL, in geography. See ADHIL. ſtical writers, denote the pope's mitre- 
ADCHER, in the materia medica, a name bearers ; ſo called, according to Du- 
ſometimes given to the ſchoenanth. See cange, on account of their walking at 
SCHOENANTH. the pope's right hand, when he rides to 
ADCORDABILES denarii, in our old viſit the churches. 
law books, money paid to the lord, in ADDICE, or ADzE, a kind of crooked 
the nature of a fine, upon a vaſſal's ſell - ax, fitted for cutting the hollow fide of 
ing or exchanging a teud. a board, &c, 


mentioned in the ſcriptures, uſually of 

gold. Authors are not agreed about its 

value, ſome making it the ſame with the 

golden pieces called darics, others equal 

only to the attic, drachm, and others 
- twice as much. 


ADCRESCENTES milites, under the Ab- 
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ADDICTT, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of ſlaves who were reduced to that 
ſtate, by reaſon they could not ſatisfy 
ſome creditor z whoſ ſlaves they be- 
eame, till they could pay or work out 
the debt. I 
ADDICTION, addicdtio, among the Ro- 
mans, was the making over 4 — to 
another, whether in the way of fale, or 
by ſentence of court: The goods ſo de- 
vered were called bona additta. 
" Debtors were ſometimes delivered over 
in the ſame manner, and thence called 
ſervi addifti. See ADnICT1. 


f ADDITAMENT, additamentum, a term 


uſed, by ſome phyſicians and chemiſts, for 
whatever new ingredients are added to 


a compoſition or menſtruum, to render it 
more efficacious. 


; ADDITION, in a general ſenſe, is the 


uniting or joining ſeveral things toge- 
ther : or, it denotes ſomething added to 
another. 


Abprriox, in arithmetic, the firſt of 


the four fandamental rules af that art, 
whereby we find a ſum equal to ſeveral 
ſmaller ones. 

The rule for addition of integers, is, 
to place all the numbers of a like kind 
under one another ; that is, the units 
under units, tens under tens, hundreds 
under hundreds, Sc. and ſingly to col- 
le& the ſums of each. To do this, we 
begin with the units, and if their ſum 
does not exceed q, we ſet it down under- 
neath ; but if it exceeds 9, the excels 1s 
only to be ſet down; carrying one to 
the next row for every ten, and ſo of 
the other rows. 
For example, if the ſums 675 and 

675 "1 - 

32 932 were given to be added, write 

eicher of them under the other, 
1657 Hi. units under units, tens un- 
der tens, Sc. Then, beginning with the 
row of units, I fay 2 aud 5 make 7, 
which being leſs than 9, I write it un- 
derneath ; after which, paſſing to the 
row of tens, I fay 8 and 7 make 15, 
the laſt of which numbers, wiz. 5, is 
only to be ſet down, and the other carried 
to the next row : I ſtly, proteeding to 
the row of hundreds, I tay, 1 carried 
and 9 make ro, which added to 6 make 
16: this ſum is tet down whole, as 
being that of the laſt row; and thus 
the tum of both, viz. 1657, is found. 
See the example in the margin. 

The fame method will hold, where there 
are q great many ſums to be added, as in 
te example annexed ; tor, finding the 

Vol. T. 
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ſum of the firſt row to be 18, I ſet down 
8, and carry the x to the next 
49583 row: the ſum of the ſecond row, 
26259 together with the one carried, I 
13041 find to be 30, and accordingly ſet 
159 down o, and carry 3 to the row 
75 of hundreds: the ſum of the third 
94108 row, and the 3 carried, being rr, 
I ſet down 1, and carry one: the 
ſum of the fourth row, together with the 
1 carried, is 24; fo that I ſet down 4, 
and carry 2: laſtly, the ſum of the fifth 
row, together with the 2 carried, being 
9, I ſet it down. Hence the ſum of the 
whole is. 94108. 
The demonſtration of the rule of addi- 
tion is very eay ; depending entirely up- 
on the notation in ufe, and thie axiom, 


that the whole is equal to all the parts 
taken together. 


ApviTION of frattions, is the finding the 


ſum of two or more given fractions, he- 
ther vulgar or decimal. WF. 

ADDITION of vulgar fractions. See the ar- 
ticle FRACTION. 

AnvITION of decitral frafions-is performed 
in the ſame manner as that of vos e num- 
bers, only care muſt be taken, to place the 
decimal points always under each other, 

Thus, in the example annex - 

86.2403 ed, the ſum of the firſt row' 
521.058 18 3 Which I ſet down; that 
2940-706 of the ſecond row, 14, where- 
3-16 of 4 is ſet down and 1 carri- 
3551.1643 ed: and ſo of the reſt, as 

_expreſlcd in the margin. 

ADDITION, in algebra, is the connecting. 
or putting together, all the letters or 
numbers to be added, with their proper 
ſigns or —, See ALGEBRA, 

1. To add quantities that are like, and 
have like figns, add together their coetfhi- 
cients, to the ſum of which prefix the 
common fign, and ſubjoin the common 


letter or letters. Thus, 
To Tt194 To —25 
Add + 6a Add — 56 
Sum 1 284 Sum —7 
To 4a+ 6 To a=—;x 
Add 241 83 Add 22 — * 
Sum 544795 Sum 342 —- 64 


2, To add quantities that are like, but 
have unlike ſigns, ſubtract the leſſer co- 
efficient from the greater, prefix the ſign 
of the greater to what remains, and fu 
join the common letters. Thus, 


To —5;8a To +85 
Add t2a Add — 26 
Sum — 3 Sum 466 


'Þ 
1 
! 

ad 
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ADD 
T6 42 — 66 To 42—35 
Add — 34a Ta Add —44 4 85 
Sum — 24 —43 Sum 0 oO 


The proof of this rule is eaſily deducible 
from the nature of poſitive and negative 
quantities. See QUANTITY. 
If there are more than two quantities to be 
added, firſt add the poſitive ones together 
into one ſum, and then the negative, by 
caſe I; which ſums are to be again add- 
ed, by caſe II. Thus, 


To + 54 J To the Sum of 

. the Poſitive + 14 2 
.+ 9a ( Add that of the 

— 2 Negative 92 


Jum of all is + 5 4 
4. To add quantities that are unlike, ſet 


them all down after one another, with 
their ſigns and coefficients prefixed. Thus, 


| To +48 To + a 


-— "Add +265 Add =7x 
Sum 44 26 Sum Fa—7x 
ph To +44a—26 

Add — 87 + 4x 


um +4a—2b—8y + 4x 


Abprriox of fradions, in algebra. See 
FRACTION, 

ADDITIONS, in law, denote all manner 

of deſignations given to a man, over and 
above his proper name and ſurname, to 

"ſhew of what eſtate, degree, myſtery, 

place of abode, &c. he is. 

Additions of degree are the fame with 
titles of honour, or dignity, as knight, 

lord, earl, duke, Ec. 

Additions of eſtate are yeoman, gentle- 

man, eſquire, and the like. 

Additions of myſtery or trade are car- 
penter, maſon, painter, engraver, and 
the like. ag 

- Additions of place, or reſidence, are Lon- 

don, Edinburgh, Briſtol, York, Glaſ- 
gow, Aberdeen, Sc. 

Theſe additions were ordained to prevent 
one man's being grieved, or moleſted, 
for another; and that every perſon might 
be certainly known, ſo as tu bear his own 
burden, c | 
If a man is of different degrees, as duke, 
earl, Sc. he ſhall have the moſt worthy ; 
and the title of knight, or baronct, is 
part of the party's name, and therefore 

' ought to be rightly uſed ; whereas that 

"of eſquire, or gentleman, being as peo- 
ple pleaſe to call them, may be uſed cr 
not, or varied at pleaſure, 

An earl of Ireland is no addition o! ho- 
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AvvpiTiION, amon 


ADD: 


nour here: nay, the law- addition to 2h 


children of britiſh noblemen is only that 


of eſquire, commonly called lord. 

Writs without the proper additions, if 
excepted to, ſhall abate; only where the 
proceſs of outlawry doth not lie, additions 
are not neceſſary. Fhe addition of a pa- 
riſh, not in any city, muſt mention che 
county, otherwiſe it is not good. 


Abbiriox of ratios, the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called compoſition of ratios, 
See COMPOSITION and RaT10. 

diſtillers, a general 
term for ſuch things as are added to the 
waſh, or liquor, while fermenting, with 
a view to increaſe the vinoſity and quan- 


_ tity of the ſpirit, or to give it a particu- 


lar flavour. 
Additions, which the leſs intelligent con- 
found with ferments, are chiefly ſalto, 
acids, aromatics, and oils. Tartar, 
nitre, or common ſalt, reduced to a fine 
oder; allo the jnice of ſeville- oranges, 
— ſpirit of ſulphur, Sc. added to 
the liquor, ſerve chiefly to improve the 
vinous acidity of the ſpirit. But for in- 


_ ercaſing its quantity, or giving it a fine 


flavour, they ule the pungent aromatic 
and oils, A large quantity of rectified, 
or any other ſpirit, may likewiſe be mix- 
ed with the liquor to be diſtilled ; which 
will not only come back, but conſider- 
ably increale the quantity of ſpirit to |: 
procured from the diſtillation. 


Abprrios, in heraldry, 8 added 


to a coat of arms, as a mark of honour; 

and, therefore directly oppoſite to abatc- 

ment. See ABATEMENT. 

Among additions we reckon a border, 
uarter, canton, gyron, pile, Cc. See 
ORDER, QUARTER, Sc. 

In this manner the arms of a kingdom, 

or ſtate, have been added to thoſe of ne- 

blemen ; as happened to the dukes «© 

Boufflers and Richlieu in the late italien 

war, who, by a decree of the ſenate «! 

(Genoa, were permitted to add the enſign; 


of that republic to thoſe of their families. 
ADD1T1ON, in muſic, a dote marked or 


the 1 ſide of a nate, to ſignify that it 
1s to be ſounded or lengthened half 3 
much more as it would have been with- 


out ſuch mark. Sce NoTE and CHARAC- 


TER. 


ADDITIONAL, in a general ſenſe, de- 


notes ſomething over the uſual ſum or 
quantity. 


ApprT1ONAL duties, thoſe charged upon 


certain commodities, over and above what 
they were formerly obliged to pay. 
ADDITIVE, 
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ADDITIVE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies ADELPHIANT, in church-hiftory, a ſe& 


ſomething to be added: mathematicians 
ſpeak of additive ratios, aſtronomers of 
additive equations. See the article RAT10 
and EQUATION. 

ADDOU, one of tke maldivian iſlands. 
See MALDIVIAN. 

ADDOUBORS, in law, the fame with re- 
dubbors, See REDUBPORS. 

ADDRESS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 

nice management of an affair, or the 
tranſacting it with great propriety and 
ſkill. 

ADDRE5sS is, more particularly, uſed for a 
ſpeech made to the king in the name of 
fome conſiderable body of men, by way 
of congratulations petition, or remon- 
ſtrance. 

' Addreſſes of parliament were ſuſt ſet 
on foot under Oliver Cromwell. 

ADDUCENT mrſcles, among anatomiſts, 
the ſame with thoſe more uſually called 
adductors. See ADDUCTOR. 

ADDUCTION, adludtio, among anato- 
miſts, denotes the action of the mulcles 
called addudores, See ADDUCTOR. 

ADDUCTOR, in anatomy, a general 
name for all ſuch muſcles as ſerve to draw 
one part of the body towards another. 
Thus, 

AppucToR brachii is a muſcle of the arm, 
ſerving to bring it towards the trunk 
of the body. 

Abpucro indicis, a muſcle of the fore- 
finger, which draws it towards the 
thumb, 

AppucToR oculi, a muſcle of the eye, direct- 
ing its pupil towards the noſe, and other - 
wiſe called bibitorius, for a like reaſon. 

Anatomiſts reckon up ſeveral other ad- 

ductors, as the luer pollicis, the ad- 

duftor pollicts pedis, addufor minimi digi- 

ti pedis, adduttor profiate, &c. 

ADEA, a province of Annian, on the 
eaſtern coalt of Africa, called by ſome 
Adel. 

ADEB, in commerce, a weight uſed in 
Egypt, principally for weighing rice. 

ADEC, a name ſometimes uſed for milk, 

or butter-milk. » 

ADEL, in geography, the capital city of 
Adea. See ApkA. 

It is ſituated about three hundred miles 
ſouth of the ſtraits of Babelmandel. 
AvgL-f/b, a name by which ſome call the 

albula nobilis, See the article ALBULA. 

ADELBERG, a ſinall town in Germany, 

in the duchy of Wirtemberg. . 

ADELING, in our old writers, the ſame 

with Atheling. See ATHELING, 


Ld 


of heretics, who always faſted on ſun- 
days. 

ADELSCALC, in old writers, denotes a 
ſervant of the king. 
Adelfcalcs, among the Bavarians, ſeem 
to have been the lame with royal thages 
among the Saxons, and the mmiftri regis 
in antient charters, 

ADELSPERG, a ſmall town and caſtle in 
Germany, in lower Carniola. 

ADEMPTION, ademptio, among civili- 
ans, denotes the revocation of ſume do- 
nation or favour. See REVOCATION. 
The ademption of a legacy may be done 
either in expreſs terms, or indirectly, by 
diſpoſing of it otherwiſe, | 

ADEN, a ſea- port town of Arabia Felix, 
a little eaſtward of the traits of Babel- 
mandel. | 

ADENANTHERA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
hve leaves, and is of a campanulated 
form. It is one of the decandna-claſs of 
Linnzus, with a long compreſſed pod, 
containing ſeveral round ſeeds. 

ADENBURG, a town of Germany, fitu- 
ated in the circle of Weſtphalia, and du- 
chy of Berg, 

ADENDUM, a ſmall town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Fez. 

ADENOGRAPHY, D, that part 
of anatomy which treats of the glands, 
See GLAND, 

ADpENO DES, a name ſometimes given 
to the proftates, See PROSTATES. 


ADENOLUGY, the ſame with adenogra- 


phy, See ADENOGRAPHY, 

ADENOSE abſceſs, adenqſus abſerſſus, is 
uſed for a hard tubercle, difficult to be 
diſcufſed, and reſembling a gland, See 
ABSCESS, 

ADEPS, ig anatomy, denotes the fat found 
in the abdomen; differing from the com- 
mon fat, or frnguedo, as being thicker, 
harder, and of a more earthy ſubſtance, 

ADEPs, among phylicians, is uſed in a 
more general ſenſe, for all kinds of ani- 
mal fat: theſe they preſcribe for their ri- 

ening quality. Sce RIPENERS. 
EPTS, the name given to the profici» 
ents in alchemy, particularly thoſe who 
pretend to have found out the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, and the panacea, or univer- 
ial medicine. 
Alchemitts will have it, that there are 
always twelye adepts; the places of thoſe 
who die being immediately ſupplied yy 
others of the fraternity. 
& 3 ADEQUATE, 
j 


ADH 


thing exaQly correſponding with another. 
Thus, 

ADEQUATE ideas, are thoſe which perfect- 
ly repreſent all the parts and properties 
of the object. See IDEA. 

In this ſenſe, the idea of a figure bound- 
ed by a curve line, which returns into it- 
ſelf, and whoſe parts are all equally di- 
ſtant from a certain point in the middle, 
is an adequate idea of a circle. 

All ſimple and abſtracted ideas are ad- 
cequate ones, becauſe they repreſent ob- 
jeRs as they really are : whereas thoſe of 
ſubſtances are inadequate, in regard our 
knowledge of ſubſtances is extremely de- 
fective. 

ADERAIMIN, in aſtronomy, the ſame 

with alderaimin. Sce ALDERAIMIN. 

ADERBERG, AvpERxBORGH, or ADER- 


BURG, a town of Pomerania, ſituated 
upon the Oder, _ 


ADESSENARIANS, adeſſtnarii, a ſe& 


of chriſtians, who maintain that Jeſus 
+ Chrift is really preſent in the euchariſt, 
though not by way of tranſubſtantiation. 
See IT RANSUBSTANTIATION, 
The adeſſenarians differ among them- 
ſelves, ſome of them holding, that the bo- 
dy of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread; others, 
that it is about the bread; others, that it 
is with the bread; and others, that it is 
under the bread. Sec EUCHARIST. 
ADFECTED equations, in algebra, thoſe 
wherein the unknown quantity is found 
in two or more different powers: ſuch is 
x3—ax*+bx=a*b. 
For the ſolution of theſe and other equa- 
tions, ſee the article EQUATION, 
ADFILIATJON, adfiliatio, a gothic cu- 
ſtom, whereby the children of a former 
metriage are put upon the ſame footing 
with thoſe of the ſecond marriage. This 
is otherwile called w7zio prolium, and ſtill 
retaĩned in Germany, under the name 
einkindfchaft. area) f 
ADHATOD A, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is perſonated, 
conſiſting of one leaf divided into two 
lips, 'the upper one cf which is hent back- 
wards, and the lower one divided into 
three ſegments ; the piſtil, which is fix- 
ed into the lower part of the flower, in the 
manner of a nail, finally becomes a club- 


faſhioned fruit, or capſule, flat, and di- 


vided into tw o cells, containing ſeveral 

ſmall, compreſſed, and hrart-like ſeeds. 
- $:e plate VI. fig. 4. | 
ADHERGAT, 2 town of Syria, near the 

ſrontiers of Arabia. 
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ADEQUATE, in a general ſenſe, ſome- - ADHESION, in phyſiology, is. uſed to de- 


API 


note the ſticking together of two bodies. 
Muſchenbroek has given many curious 
experiments on the adheſion of bodies, 
which he attributes to attraction. See 
ATTRACTION, 

ADHEs10N, among logicians, denotes the 
maintaining ſome tenet, merely on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed advantage, without 
any politive evidence for its truth, 

ADHESION, in medicine and anatomy. 
There are frequent inſtances of the adhe- 
fion of the lungs to the pleura and dia- 
phragm, which occaſions many diſorders. 
We alſo read of adheſions of the inteſ- 
35 of the dura mater to the, eranium, 

c. l 

ADHOA, adboamentum, in antient cu- 
ſtoms, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called relief. Sce RELIEF. 

ADJA, or AGGA, a town of Guinea, up- 
on the coaſt of Fantin, within cannon- 
ſhot of Anemabo. : 

ADJACENT, an appellation given to 
ſuch things as are ſituated near, or ad- 
joining to each other : thus we ſay, an 
adjacent angle, adjacent country, Sc. 

ADIANTUM, maidenbair, in botany, 2 
genus of plants which have no viſible 
flower; the ſeeds being contained in ſphe- 
rical capſules, Tons | in the ſinuſes and 
folds of the leaves, and ſurrounded each 
with an elaſtic ring, which contracting 
burſts the capſule and ſcatters the minute 
ſeeds: beſides, as the leaves of all the 
tpecies of maidenhair have one general 
appearance, it is ealy to diſtinguiſh them 
trom other plants of the fern kind. See 

late VII. hg. 1. 

It is otherwiſe called callitrichum, po- 
Iytrichum, capillus wenerts, terre. capil- 
lus, and ſupercilium terre.” 

Adiantum 1s greatly eſteemed as a pec 
toral, and gives name to a ſyrup, much 
uſed in that intention. 

ADIAPHORISTS, or AD1iaPMORITES, 
in church-hiſtory, names given to the 
moderate Lutherans, in the ſixteenth 
century. 

The name imports luke warmneſs, or in- 
difference; being compounded of the pri- 
vative a, and 3292, different. 

ADIAPHOROUS, an epithet given by 
Mr. Boyle to a ſpirit daſt:lled from tar- 
tar and ſome other. vegetable bodies 
it is faid to be neither acid nor urinous, 
and in many re'pects different from any 

bother ſpirzt, 1 

ADIAZZ0, Apliazzz, or AlA%ZO, 4 

© town an the weſteru coaſt of the iſland ol 
Corſièa. e 
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ADJECTTVE, in grammar, a, word ex- ADJUDICATION. is, more particularly uſed 
* 


preſſing ſome quality, or other accident, 
of the ſubſtantive with which it is joined: 
_ thus in che phraſe, pure gold, the word 
pure is an adjective, ſhewing the quality 
of the gold. | 
When the quality is the ſubje&t whereof 
we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive: thus 
if I tay, good is always to be choſen, the 
word good is a ſubſtantive; but in the 


phraſe, Peter is a good man, the word 


good is evidently an adjective, expreſſing 
the character of Peter. 

ADIGE, a great river of Italy, which, 
taking its riſe in Tyrol, runs ſouthward 
by Trent, then eaſtward by Verona, and 
at laſt falls into the gulph of Venice 
northwards af the mouth of the river Po. 

ADIMA, a town of ruſſian Tartary, fitu- 
ated on the eaſtern bank ot the river Mok- 
ſcha-Reca, in north lat. 54 25". 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in law, a writ 
commanding inquiry to be made about 
ſomething connected, with a cauſe, depgnd- 


ing in the king's.courts; as of baſtardy, 


for inſtance. . 

ADJOINING, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the ſame with adjacent. See the article 
ADJACENT. 

ANJOURNMENT, in law, the putting 
off a court, or meeting, to another tune or 
place. Thus, 

ADJOURNMENT in gre, is the appointment 

a certain day, when the juſtices in 
eyre are to meet again. 

ADJOURNMENTS of parliament differ from 
prorogations, in being not only for a 
ſhorter time, but alſo in regard each houſe 
has the privilege of adjourning itſelf. See 
PROROGATION. 

ADIPOSE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething belonging to the fat of the bo- 


dy. 

; The term adipoſe is chiefly, uſed by phy- 
ficians and anatomiſts, in whoſe writ- 
ings we read of adipole.cells, adipoſe 
ducts, adipoſe membrane, adipoſe. veſ- 
ſels, Sc. See CELL, Duct, Cc. 

ADIRBEITZAN, a province of Perſia, 
lituated on the weſtern ſhore of the caſpion 
ſea: it makes part of the antient Media. 

ADIT, aditus, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 
the paſſage to, or entrance of auy ching. 


Thus we read of an adit of a mine, adit 


of. a theatre, adit of ſhips, Sc. 
Mix, THEATRE, Ec. 
-ADJUDGING, in law, the determining 
a cauſe in favour of a perſon. 
ADJUDICATION, in law, the aft of 
judging. See \AD3UPGING,, 


See 


for the transferring t operty of a 
thing ſold by wat 5. the mghed bladder. 

ADJUNCT, adjunium, among philoſo- 
phers, ſomething added to. angthex, to 
which it does not naturally belong : thus 
water in a ſpunge, is an adjun& to it; 
ſo are cloaths to a man. | 
AdjunQts are what we commonly call cix- 
cumſtances : theſe, in ethics, are com- 
manly reckaned ſeven, quit, guid, ubi, 
guibus auxilizs, cur, quomodo, . 

ADJUNCTS, in rhetoric, a denomination 
given to all words added with a view to 
increaſe the force of the diſcourſe : ſuch 
are adjectives, attributes, epithets, &c. 

ADJUNCT is alſo uſed for a colleague, or 
aſſiſtant. Thus, 3 

ADJUNCT gas, in heathen theology, were 
a kind of inferior deities, whaſle-ofhce it 
was to aſhſt the ſuperior gods: ſuch were 
Mars, Bellona, and Nemeſis accounted. 

ADJUNCTS, in the Paris academy of ſci- 
ences, are a ſet of members attached to 
the ſtudy of ſome particular ſcience. They 
are — in number; two for geometry, 
two far aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two 
for mechanics, two for chemiſtry, and 
two for botany. See ACADEMY. 

ADJUNCTION, the act of joining ſeve- 
ral things together. See ADJUNCT, 
There are different kinds of adjunction; as 
by adheſion, appoſition, impoſition, Cc. 

AD JURA REGIS, in law, a writ which 
lies fer a clerk preſented to a living by 
the king, againſt thoſe. who endeavour to 
eject him, to the prejudice of the king's 
title, 

ADJURATION, that part of exorciſm 
which conſiſts in commanding the. evil 
ſpirit, in the name of God, to depart out 
of the poſſeſſed perſon, or to anſwer {ome 


ueſtion, 
ADJUTAGE, or AJUTAGE, in hydrau- 
lies, the tube fitted to the mouth of a jet 
Leau. 
It is through the adjutage that water is 
played, and directed into any deſired fi- 
gure ; fo that the great diverſity of foun- 
. tains conſiſts chiefly in the different ſtruc- 
ture of their adjutages. See FOUNTAIN. 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, an of- 
ficer whole buſinels it is to aſſiſt the ma- 
jor, and therefore ſometimes called the 
aid-major. See MAJOR. 
Fach battalion of foo, aud regiment of 
horſe, has an adjutant, who receives the 
orders every night from the brigade-ma- 
jor; Which, after carrying them to; tae 
colonel, he delivers out to the ferjeanits. 
When 


| 
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gives the number to be furniſhed by each 

company, and aſſigns the hour and place 

of rendezyous. He alto places the guards, 

receives and diſtributes the ammunition 

to the companies ; and, by the major's 

m_—_ regulates the price of bread, beer, 
c. 

'ADJuTANT is ſometimes uſed, by the French, 
for an aid de camp. See A1D de camp. 

\ADjuTaANTs general, among the jeſuits, a 

ſele& number of fathers, who reſide with 
the general of that order: they have each 
2 province or country aſſigned them, as 
England, Germany, &c. and their bu- 
fineſs is to inform the father general of 
ſtate occurrences in ſuch countries. 

ADJUTORIUM, among phyficians, is 
uled for a medicine preſcribed along with 

another more efficacious one; and, par- 
ticularly, for an external application, after 
the proper uſe of internal medicines, 

ApjuTorIVUM, in anatomy, a name ſome- 
times given to the humerus, or ſhoulder- 
blade. See HuukRus. 

ADLE eggs, ſuch as have not been impreg- 
nated by the cock. See the article 
EGG. | 

ADLEGATION, adlegatio, in the cu- 
ſtoms of Germany, a right claimed by 
ſeveral princes of that empire, to ſend 
plenipotentiaries conjunctly with thoſe of 
the emperor, to all negotiations wherein 
the empire in general is concerned, 

The emperor diſputes this — of 

adlegation; but allows them to fend am- 
baſſadors about their own private af- 
fairs. 

- ADLOCUTION, adlocutio, in roman an- 
tiquity, fignifies the ſpeech made by ge- 
nerals to their army, in order to rouze 
their courage before a battle. 

ADMANUENSES, in our old law books, 
aà term denoting laymen, who ſwore by 


8 their hands on the book : whereas 


the clergy were forbid to ſwear on the 

book, their word being deemed equal to 

an oath, | 
 ADMEASUREMENT, in law, a writ 


for a&uſting the ſhares of ſomething to 


be divided. Thus, 
ADMEASUREMENT A dowver takes place, 
when the widow of the decealed claims 


more as her dower than what of right 


belongs to her. And, 
"ADMEASUREMENT of - paſture may be 
obtained, when any of the perſons 


who have right in a common paſture, . 


puts more cattle to feed on jt than he 


ought. 
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Wen detachments are to be made, he ADMINI CLE, adminiculum, in our old 
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law books, is uſed for aid, help, or- 
ſupport. | 

ADMINICLE, in the french juriſprudence, 
ſignifies the beginning or firſt ſketch of 
a proof, | 

ADMINICLES, among antiquarians, de- 
note the attributes or ornaments where- 
with Juno is repreſented on medals. 

ADMINICULATOR, in church-hiftory, 
an officer otherwiſe called advocate oi 
the poor. See ADVOCATE. 

ADMINISTRATION, in a political 

' ſenſe, denotes, or ought to denote, the 
attendance of the truſtees of the people 
on public affairs; but, more particutarly, 
adminiſtration is uſed for the executive 
part of the government, which is ſaid 
to be good or bad, according as the 
laws are duly enforced, and juſtice done 
the ſubjects. See GOVERNMENT. 

ADMINISTRATION, in law, the office of 
an adminiſtrator. Sce ADMINISTRATOR, 
Whenever a man dies inteſtate, letters 
of - adminiſtration are taken out in the 
prerogative court. 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed for the 
management of the affairs of a minor, 

| lunatic, Sc. 

ADMINISTRATION, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers, denotes the power wherewith a 
parſon is inveſted ; and that as well in 
regard to the temporalities of his cure, 
as to its ſpiritualities, viz. the power ot 

* excommunicating, of adminiſtring the 
ſacraments, &c. 

ADMINISTRATION, among anatomiſts, 
denotes the art of properly diſſecting the 
_ of the human body, and particu- 

arly the muſcles. 

ADMINISTRATION, in commerce, a re- 

lation at Calao, a city of Peru, 1 
ing all ſhips allowed to trade on the 
coaſt, to unload their european goods, 
and pay certain duties. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in law, the perſon 
to whom the goods, effects, or eſtate of 
one who died inteſtate, are entruſted; for 
which he is to be accountable, when re- 
quired. 

The biſhop of the dioceſe where the 
party dies, is regularly to =_= admini- 
ſtration : but if the inteſtate has goods 
in ſeveral dioceſes, adminiſtration muſt 
be granted by the archbiſhop in rhe pre- 
rogative court, | ; 
The perſons to whom adminiſtration is 
granted, are a huſband, wife, children, 
whether ſons or daughters, the father or 
mother, brother or ſiſters, and, in = 
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ral, to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, 
couſin; then to a creditor. 

An action lies for and againſt an admini- 
ſtrator, as for and againſt an executor ; 
only that he is accountable no farther, 
than to the value of the goods. 

ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed in ſeveral 
other ſenſes, as for an advocate of a 
church; for a perſon appointed to receive 
and manage the revenues of an hoſpital 
or religious houſe; for a prince who en- 

joys the revenues of a ſecularized biſhop- 
ric; and, laſtly, for the regent of a ſtate 
during a minority, or a vacancy of the 
tarone: in this fal ſenſe, we ſay, the 
adminiſtrator of Sweden, of Wirtem- 

berg, &c. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, properly denotes 

a power held in right of ſome other 
perſon or perſons, 

ADMINISTRATRIX, a female, or 
woman who acts as adminiſtrator. See 
ADMINISTRATOR. 

ADMIRABLE ſalt, ſal admirabilis, the 
name by which ſome call Glauber's ſalt. 
See GLAUBER's /alf, 

ADMIRAL, admirallus, or admiralius, in 
maritime affairs, a great officer, who 
commands the naval forces of akingdom 
or ſtate, and decides all maritime caules. 
According to Ducange, the Sicilians 
were the firſt, and the Genoeſe the next, 
who gave the name admiral to the com- 
manders of their fleets ; deriving it from 
the arabic amir or emir, a deſignation 
applicable to any commanding cn. 
For ſome time paſt, we have had no 
lord high-admiral in Britain ; that office 
being executed by a certain number of 
commiſſioners, called lords of the admi- 
ralty, See ADMIRALTY. 

ADMIRAL alſo denotes the commander 
in chief of a ſingle fleet or ſquadron; or, 
in general, any flag officer whatever. 

In the britiſh navy, beſides the admiral 


who commands in chief, there are the 


vice-admiral, who commands the ſecond 
ſquadron z and the rear-admiral, whe 
commands the third ſquadron. The ad- 
miral carries his flag at the main-top- 
maiſt-hcad ; the vice-admiral at the fore- 
top-maſt-head ; and the rear-admiral, 
at the mizen-top-maſt-head. See FLAG. 
Vice-ADMIRAL likewiſe denotes an officer 
inveſted with the juriſdiftion of an ad- 
miral, within a certain county or diſtrict. 
There are upwards of twenty ſuch vice- 
admirals in Great-Britain; but an ap- 
peal lies from their ſentence, or determi- 
nation, to the admiralty- court in London, 
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In France, the admiral is one of the 
great officers of the crown, general of 
the marine, and of all the naval forces 
of the kingdom. From him the cap- 
. tains and maſters of trading veſſels are 
obliged to take their licences, 
— and ſafe e 
The tenth of all prizes belongs to him, 
and the whole of all fines adj udged in 
the courts of admiralty. He alſo has 
the duty of anchorage, tonnage, c. 


ADMIRAL is alſo an appellation given to 


the moſt conſiderable thip of a fleet of 
merchant-men, or the veſlels employed 
in the cod-fiſhery of Newfoundland. 
This laſt has the privilege of chooſing 
what place he pleaſes on the ſandy ſhore, 
to dry his fiſh. He alſo gives proper 
orders, and appoints the fiſhing places 
to thoſe who come after him; and as 
long as the fiſhing-ſeaſon continues, he 
carries a flag on his main-maſt, 
ADMIRAL, in conchyliology, the name of 
a beautiful ſhell of the voluta-kind, much 
admired by the curious. See VOLUTA. 
There are four ſpecies of this ſhell, wiz. 
the grand admiral, the vice-admiral, the 
orange-admiral, and the extra - admiral. 
The firſt is extremely beautiful, of an 
elegant White enamel, variegated with 
bands of yellow, which repreſent, in ſome 
meaſure, the colours of the flags in men 
of war, It is of a very curious ſhape, 
and finely turned about the head, the 
clavicle being exerted; but its diſtin- 
guiſhing character is a denticulated line, 
running along the center of the large 
yellow band: by this it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the vice-admiral, the head of 
which 1s alſo leſs elegantly formed. See 
plate VII. fig. 2. where A repreſents the 
admiral, B the vice-admiral. | 
The orange-admiral has more yellow 
than any + the others, and the bands of 
the extra- admiral run into one another. 


ADMIRAL's Hands, the name of certain 


iſlands lying between Madagaſcar and 
Africa. 


ADMIRAL's Mand is alſo the name of 2 


ſmall iſland on the coaſt of NovaZembla. 


ADMIRALTY, properly ſignifies the 


office of lord high admiral, whether diſ- 
charged by one or ſeveral joint-commuſ- 
ſioners, called lords of the admiralty. 
In Holland there are five admiralties, 
boards, or chambers, compoſed of the 
deputies of the nobles, the provigces, 
and towns ; who have the care of fitting 
out fleets, and, in general, of all mari- 
tyne affairs, 
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ralty, in the britiſh polity, a ſoverei 
cout, held by the tord el Or 
"the eommiſſioners of the adrmralty. 
This churt has cognizance in all mari- 
Ame affairs, civil as well as criminal. 
All crimes committed on the high-ſeas, 
tor in great rivers, beneath the bridge 
mert the ea, are copmzable only in this 
: Sorikt 4 Which, by ſtatute, is obliged /to 
try the ſume by judge and jury. But in 
civil cauſes, it is otherwiſe, theſe being 
all determined aceording tothe civiltlawy ; 
the reuſon whereet is, becauſe the fea 
is without the juriſcliction of the com- 
mon law. ö 
In càſe any perſon be ſued in the admi- 
ralty court, contrary to the ſtatutes, he 
may Rave the writ of fuperſedeas to ſtop 
farther proceedings, and alſo an action 
for double damages againſt the perſon 
ſuing. . | 
Subvedivate to this court, there is ano- 
: thier of equity, called - court-merchant 
*  wherdn all cauſes between merchants are 
decided, agreenbly to the rules of the 
civil law. | | 
ADMIRANTO, or ADMIRANTI, a Ti- 
ver of Sicily, which, ruf ing by Mont- 
real, falls into the Mediferrinean, mar 
Pale mo. a 
ADMIRATION, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes the act of being much delighted 
with, or highly prizing, ſome rare ex- 
etente ;- and ſometimes for the aſto- 
A} tent, conceived at ſome extraordi - 
nary event. 15 1 
Grammariaus have character for ex- 
preſſing this affection, or ſtate of mind, 
ealled à point of admiration, and mark - 
et aw!) 7 - - 
ADMISSION, 44m#ffio, among eeleſiati- 
cal Wiſters, denotes the act of x biſhop's 
admitting, or allowing a clerk to be 
able, or qualified for ſerving a cure. 
This is done after examination, by pro- 
nouneing the ſormula admitto te A veg 
If any perſon preſume to be admitted, 
who has not epiſcopal ordination, he 
ſhall forfeit roo l. 
ADMITTENDO cterico, awrit granted 
to a perſon, who has recovered his right 
of preſentation in the common>pleas ; 
by which the biſhop, or metropolitan, is 
ordained to admit his clerk. See the 
article ADMISSION. 
ADMITTENDO i ſociurm, a writ aſſociat- 
ing certain perſons, uſually knights, and 
other gentlemen of the county, to the 


juſtices of aſſize already appointed, 
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ADMIRALTY-Conyt, or court of admi- ADMONITION, in church-hiſtory, a 


ADO 


part of diſcipline, which conſiſts chiefly 
in warning an offender of the irregulari- 
ties he is guilty of, and adviſing him to 
mend his manners. p 
Buy the antient canons, nine admonitions 
were required before exoonnaunication, 
See EXCOMMUNITCATION. — 
ADMONITIO fim, among the ro- 
mans, a military puniſhment, not unlike 
dur whipping, only thut it was perform- 
ed with vinc branches. 
ADMORTEZ ATION, in che feudal eu- 
ſtoms, the reducing the property of 
lands or tenements to mortmain- Sce 
+ MORTMWAfifnndnnsn = 
ADNAME, among grammarians. See 
the article ANON. . 
ADNASCENTIA, among gardeners, 
dee ADNATA. : 
ADNATA, in anatomy, one of the tu- 
nics or coats of the eye, otherwiſe called 
conjunctiva and albuginen. | 
- It: is the fame part with what is called 
the white of the eye, formed by the 
tendinous expanſtns of the muſcles 
j — move the eye. See the article 
Cs cg. 1 0 2 © > —— 
RUN ATA, or ADNASCENTIA; among 
gardeners, terms uſed for ſueh off-ſets, as 
by a new germination under the earth, 
proered from the my, narciffiis, hya- 
- cath, and other fowers ; nd fterwarts, 
grow to the roots. Theſe by the French 
« aft called cam. 9 
ADBNATA is alfo a term uſtd for ſuch things 
as gro upon anmad or vegetable bodies, 
whether inſeparably, as hair, vool, horns, 
Sc. or accidentally, as the ſeveral epi- 
-ftiexl plants, | 
ADNOUN, or Abdnamt, adtomen, terms 
* foryetimes uſed to denote àn adjective. 
„See ADJECTIVE. 
AD-OCTO, a phraſe uſed by antient phi- 
loſophers, importing the higheſt de - 
gree of perfection, by reaſon they reck- 
oned none above the eighth. 
ADOLESCENCE, acbieſcentin, the flower 
of a man's youth, commencing from his 
- infancy, and terminating at his full 
ſtature or manhood. 
This p:riod of human life is commonly 
+ computed from fifteen” to twenty-five 
years of age. Among the Romans, it 
Vas reckoned from twelve'to twenty-five, 
— boys; and from twelve to twenty-one 
n girls. | 
ADOM, a town of lower Hungary, ſi- 
tuated upon the Danube, about three 
miles below Buda. 0 
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Apo is alſo a \mall kingdom of Guinea, 
ADONAI, one of the names of God uied 


in the ſcriptares, and properiy ſignify- 


ing uy lords, in the plural, as adon! does 
my lord in the ſingular number. 
ADONIA, in antiquity, ſettivals kept in 


_ honour of Venus, and in memory of her 


beloved Adonis, 
The adomia laſted two days, on the firſt 
of which the images of Venus and 
Adonis were carried with great 1clem- 
nity, in manner of a funcral; the wo- 
men crying all the while, tearing their 
hair, and beating their breaſts. On the 
ſecond, changing their note, they ſung 
| his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if 
Adonis had been raiſed to life again. 
The adonia were celebrated by moſt an- 


tient nations, as Greeks, Egyptians, - 


Syrians, Lycians, Cc. The prophet 
Ezekiel c. viii. ver. 14. is thought to 
mean thete feſtival. 

ADONIAS, in botany, a name given by 
the antients to the anemone, or wind- 
flower, as being . ſuppoſed to have been 

amenting the death of her beloved 

Adonis. See ANEMONE. 

ADO NIC, in antient poctry, a kind of 
verſe conſiſting of a dactyle and ſpo n- 
dee or trochee, marked thus —vwy | = — 
or -=-wy | — , as ella reſuifit. 


This kind of verſe had its name adonic, 


on account of its being originally uſed 
in the lamentations tor Adonis. How- 
ever, its principal ule among posts, 4s to 


ſerve. as a concluſion to each itrophe of 


laphic verſe: : 

ADONIDES, in botany, an app#llation 
given to ſuch 'Botanitts as have given 
deſcriptions or catalogues of the plants 
cultivated in ſome particular place, 

ADONION, in botany, a name uſed by 


the antients for a ſpecies of ſouthern- 


-  wodd;, Sree 'SOUTRERN-WOOD; 
ADONIS, in zoology, «a ſmall fiſh, of a 


cylindric ſhape, and about fix inches long, 


tuppoſed by Mr. Ray, to be the ſame 
with the exotoctuß. See Fxocorus. 
Abox iS He, in botany, a genus of polynn- 


driovs plants called in Engliſh pheaſant's - 
eye, or red maithers, the characters of 


which are theſe: the Itaves are like tho 
of fennel, or chamemile; the flower is 


roſacecus, being compoſed of many pe- 


tals, diſpoſed in the form of a roſe ; and 
the feeds are collected in oblong heads. 
Avonts potio, among the antients, a kind 
of drink made of wine mixed with nne 
Rour-. 
vol. I; 
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ADOPTIANT, in churcli-hiftory, a ſed 
of heretics, who maintained that Chrift, 
with reipe& to his human nature, was 
not the natural, but adoptive ſoa ot God. 
ADOPTION, adoprio, a folenin act, wherd- 
by one man makes another his heir; 


inveſting him with all the rights and pri- 
viieges of a ſon. > 
Adoption was in frequent uſe among the 
Greeks and Romans, who had many 
regulations concerning it. The Lace- 
demonians, in order to prevent inconſ}- 
derate adoptions, had a law, that they 
ſhould be tranſacted, or at leaſt confirm- 
ed, before their kings; at Athens, flares, 
madmen, and perſons under age, were 
incapable of adopting ; and at Rome, 
adoptions were confirmed before the pre- 
tor, in an aſſembly of the people, or by 
a reſcript of the emperor. | 
Advption being chiefly deſigned for the 
comfort of thoſe who had no children of 
their own, was looked upon as a kind 
of imitation of nature. Accordingly, 
young men were not permitted to adopt 
their elders; on the contrary,” it was 
neceſſary that the adopter ſnould be 
eighteen years older than his adopted fon, 
to give an appearance of probability of 
his being the natural father. | 
Children, thus adopted, were inveſted 
with all the privileges, and obliged to 
perform all the duties of naturalchil- 
dren, even to the aſſuming the names 
of the per on who- adopted em 'and 
being thus provided fo: in another family, 
they Sealed to have #ay claim afatthert- 
tance, or kindred, intRefamily they had 
left, unleſs they firſtrenounced theik4dbs- 
tion; which, by Solon's laws were 
not permitted to do, till they had begot- 
ten children to bear the name of Meir 
adopted father. 0 
On the other hand, the perſon wh had 
once adopted children, yas not permit- 
ted to marry afterwards, without expreſs 
leave from the magiſtrate 5 hom it was 
uſual to petition for fuck a licence in 
caſe the adopted children acted an un- 
grateful part. N abs 
Among the Romans, before adoption 
could take place, the natural fither Was 
obliged to renovnce all authority 
over his ſon, and with great formidlity 
conſent that he ſhould be trinfkited into 
the family of the adopter: -- The adop- 
tion of 4 perſori already free Was called 
adrogation. 13 l 
The ceremonies of adoption being va- 
rious, bave given riſe to a great many 
H different 
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different kinds of it: thus, we read of 
adoption by teſtament, whea a man 
adopted another by his laſt will ; adop- 
tion by arms, or the preſenting the 
adopted fon with a ſuit of armour; 
adoption by cutting off the hair ; adop- 

+ tion by matrimony, or the adopting the 
children of a wife by a former huſband, 
Sc. 

Aporriox, in a theological ſenſe, denotes 
an aft of God's free grace, whereby thoſe 
who believe in Chriſt are accounted the 
children of God, and entitled to a ſhare 
in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

ADOPTIVE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 
ſomething adopted. Thus, 
adoptive children, an adoptive book, Sc. 
This laſt is the title given by Menage to 
a bock of elegies, or * addreſſed 
to him. 

Aporrivt arms, in heraldry, thoſe en- 
joyed by the conceſſion of another, which 
the adopter is 1 to marſhal with 
his own, as being the condition of ſome 
honour or eſtate left him. 

AvpoeTiveE is ſometimes alſo uſed for 

| or foreign: thus we ſay adop- 

tive hair, adoptive gods, &c. 

Of adoptive hair, are made all manner 

of wigs, tetes, &c. at preſent {in ſuch 

univerſal uſe. 

Beſides their domeſtic gods, the Romans 
had a multitude of . ones, bor- 

-- rowed from foreign nations. 


ADOPTIVI, in church-hiltory, the ſame 


with adoptiani. 
ADOR, in antiquity, the ſame with ado- 
 - rea. See ADOREA. 
ADñꝗORATION, adoratio, denotes the act 
of worſhipping God, or a being ſuppoſed 
wto be God. 
The word comes from ad, to; and vs, 
orzs, the mouth, and imports, to kiſs 


the hand, this being univerſally acknow- 


ledged to H n mark of great reſpect. 
Among the Jews, adoration conſiſted in 
- Kiſſing the hands, bowing, kneeling, 
and even proſtration. Hence, in their 
language, the word kiſſing is uſed for 
adoration. . As to the ceremony of ado- 
ration among the Romans, it was per- 
formed with the head veiled, or covered; 
the devotee applying his right-hand to 
his lips, the fore-finger reſting on the 
thumb, which was erect; and then bow- 
ing, he turned himſelf round from left 
to right. The Gauls, on the contrary, 
thought it more religious to turn from 
right to leſt ; and the Greeks, to wor- 
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ſhip with their heads uncovered. The 
chriſtians follow the grecian rather thun 
the roman mode, by uncovering whey 
they perform an aft of adoration. 

Divines ſpeak of a great many kinds of 
adoration : thus, we read of ſupreme ado- 
ration, or that which is paid immediately 
to God; of ſubordinate adoration, render- 
ed to inferior beings ; of ablolute adora- 
tion, or that paid to a being on account of 
its own per fections: this is oppoſed to re- 
lative adoration, or that paid to an object, 
as belonging to, or repreſenting another. 


ADORATION 15s allo uſed, in a civil ſenſe, 


for any extraordinary homage or reſpect 

paid by one man to another. 

The Perſians adored their kings, by fal- 

ling proſtrate before them, ſtriking the 

earth with their fore-heads, and kiſſing 
the ground. This was a piece of ſer- 
vility, which Conon, a nobleman of 

Athens, refuſed to comply. with, when 

introduced toArtaxerxes ; neither would 

the philoſopher Caliſthenes perform it to 

Alexander the great, as judging it im- 

pious and unlawtul. 

The roman emperors were adored, by 

bowing or kneeling at their feet, laying 

hold of their purple robe, and imme- 
diately withdrawing the hand, and kiſ- 
ling it. 

ADORATION is more particularly uſed, for 
the ceremony of paying homage to the 
pope, by kiſſing his Feet z which not 
only the people,but the greateſt prelates, 
and even princes make no fcruple of per- 
forming. Proteſtants have hence taken 
occaſion, and not without reaſon, to 
charge the popes with exceſſive pride, 
and even impiety. 

ADORATION is ſtill more particularlyuſed, 

for a method of electing a new popc, 
when the cardinals, inſtead of proceeding 
in the uſual way, unanimouſly fall down 
and adore one of their own number. 
Adoration is the laſt ceremony of a re- 
lar election, but here it is the election 
itſelf, or rather ſuperſedes it. 

Perpetual Abox ATION, in the church of 
Rome, a kind of religious ſociety, fre- 
quent in the popiſh countries; which 
conſiſts of devout perions, who, hy re- 

ularly relieving each other, keep con- 
Kandy praying before the euchariſt both 
day and night. 

ADOREA, in roman antiquity, a word 
uſed in different ſenſes ; 3 for 


all manner of grain; ſometimes for a 
kind of cakes made of fine flour, and 
offered in ſacrifice; and, finally, * 

c 
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dole or diſtribution of corn, as a reward 
tor ſome ſervice : whence, by metonymy, 
it is put for praiſe or rewards, in gene- 


ral, 

ADOSCULATION, a term uſed by Grew 
for a kind of impregnation, effected by 
the external conta& of the parts of ge- 
neration, without intromiſſion. Such he 
ſuppoſes that of ſeveral birds and fiſh, 
as well as of plants, which is effected by 
the falling of the farina fœcundans on 
the piſtil. 

ADOSSE/E, in heraldry, a term uſed for 
two rampant animals, placed back to 
back. 

It alſo denotes any other figure, as axes, 
keys, &c. placed with their heads facing 
different ways. 

ADOUR, the name of three rivers of 
France, in the province of Gaſcony ; 
which, ariſing from different ſources, 
afterwards unite, and fall into the bay 
of Biſcay below Bayonne. 

ADOXA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
otherwiſe called moſchatellina, See 
MOSCHATELLINA, 

ADPERCEPTION, a term uſed by ſome 
for the mind's conſciouſneſs of its own 
perceptions. See PERCEPTION and IDEA, 

AD PONDUS OMNIUM, among phyſi- 
cians, denotes, that the laſt mentioned in- 
gredient ought to weigh as much as all 
the reſt put together. 

ADQUISLITUS, in antient muſic, a name 
given by the Romans to the note called 
by the Greeks proſlambanomenos. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, in law, a writ 
which ought to be iſſued before the king 
grants certain liberties, as a fair, market, 
or the like ; ordering the ſheriff to en- 
quire by the country what damage ſuch 
2 grant is like to be attended with. 

This writ is alſo iſſued, for making the 
ime enquiry with reſpect to lands grant- 
ed to religious houſes, or corporations; 
— turning and changing of — 


. 

ADRACANTH, the ſame with traga- 
canth. See 'TRAGACANTH. 

ADRACHNE, a name given to a ſpecies 

of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree. See 
the article ARBUTUS, 

\DRASTIA, in antiquity, a kind of 
pythian, games, celebrated at Argos. 
dee PYTHIAN, 

\DRESS, or ADDREss. See ADDRESS. 
\DRIA, a ſmall town of Italy, about 
twenty-ſix miles ſouth of Venice, for- 
merly a biſhop's ſee, which is now tranſ- 
lated to Rovigo. 
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It was from this town that the adriatic 
ſea, or gulph of Venice, took its name. 

ADRIANISTS, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of anabaptiſts. See the article 
ANABAPTIST. 

ADRIANOPLE, a great and populous 
wy of Turkey in Europe, fituated in 
a fine plain, on the river Marizam,about 
150 miles N. W. of Conſtantinople, It 
is eight miles in circumference, and fre- 
quently onoured with the grand fignior's 

reſence, E. long. 269 30'N. lat. 429. 

ADRIATIC a, the ſame with the gulph 
of Venice, being a very conſiderable 
branch or part of the Mediterranean, 
reaching from Otranto to Venice, and 
waſhing the northern coaſt of Italy. 

ADRINZA, the modern name of Aſſyria, 
once the miſtreſs of the world. See 
ASSYRIA, 

ADRIUNE, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome forthe plant more commonly called 
cyclamen. See CYCLAMEN. 

ADROBE the name of two rivers in that 
part of afiatic Tartary, which is ſubject 
to Moſcovy : they both fall into the 
Wolga beneath Cazan. 

ADROGATION, in antiquity, that kind 

of adoption, which took place in re- 
gara o a perſonalready his own maſter. 
See ADOPTION. 
It was fo called on account of a queſtion 
put to both the parties ; to the adopter, 
whether he would take ſuch a perſon for 
his ſon ; and to the adopted, whether 
he conſented to become ſuch a perſon's 
fon ? 

ADSCRIPTS, a term uſed by ſome ma- 
thematicians for the natural tangents. 
See TANGENT. 

ADSIDELLA, in antiquity, the table at 
which the flamens ſat during the ſacri- 
fices. See SACRIFICE. \ 

ADSTAT, a ſmall town belonging to 
Denmark in the iſland of Iceland, not 
far from Holar. 

ADSTRICTION, among phyſicians, is 
uſed to denote the too great rigidity an 
cloſeneſs of the emunctories of the body, 
particularly the pores of the Kin: alſo 
for the ſtyptic quality of medicines. See 
ASTRINGENTS. 

AD TERMINUM gut præteriit, in law, 
a writ of entry, that hes for the leffor 
or his heirs, if after the expiration of a 
term for life or years, granted by leaſe, 
the tenant or other occupier of the lands, 
Sc. witholds the ſame from ſuch leſſor. 

ADVANCE, in the mercantile ſtyledenotes, 
money paid before goods are delivered, 

H 2 work 
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work done, or buſineſs performed. 
To pay a note of hand, or bill, by ad- 
vance, is to pay the value before it be- 
comes due; in which caſe it is uſual to 
allow a diſcount for the time it is pre- 
advanced. ä 
ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething poſted or ſituated before ano- 
ther: Thus, 
ADVANCED ditch, or moat, in fortifica- 
tion, is that drawn round the glacis or 
eſplanade of a place. See Mor. 
ADVANCED-grard, or VANGUARD; in the 
' art of war, denotes the firſt line or di- 
viſion of un army, ranged, or marching 
in order of battle; or it is that part 
Which is next the enemy, and marches 
firſt towards them. See ARMY. 
ADVarcep-guarl, is more particularly 
- ue for a ſmall party of horſe Rationed 
beiore the main- guard. See GUARD. 
ADVANCER, among ſhort;ime., denotes 
one of the i{t-rts, or błunches of a buck's 
attire, between the back aatier, and the 
palm, 
ADUAR, in the arabian and moorith 
cuſtoms; a kind of ambulatory village, 
_ conſiſting of tents ; which theſe people 
remove from one place to another, as 
ſuits their conveniency, - - 
ADVENT, in the calendar, denotes the 
time immediately preceding Chriſtmas. 
It includes four ſundays, or weeks, 
which begin either on St. Andrew's day, 
or on the tunday before or after it. 
The term advent, adventut, properly 
ſignifies the approach or coming on af 
the feaſt of the nativity. See the article 
Nartvirty, ID | 
During advent, and to the end of the 
octaves of epiphany, the folemnizing-of 
marriage is forbid, without a'ſpecial h- 
"cence. See MARRIAGE, 


ADVENZITIOUS, an appellation given 


to whatever accrues to a perion-or thing 
from without, Such are {parry incruſta- 
tions upon wood, Sc. | 
ApveENTITIOUS, among civilians, denotes 
all ſuch goods as are acquired acciden- 
« tally, cr by the liberality of a ſtranger, 
' & 


C. | 
Avpvrentririouvs t, the fame with ex- 
raneous or foreign ones, tound imbo- 
died in other ſoſſils: tuck are ſhells, 
bones, c. in ſtone, | 
AvpvenTITIOUs ſupper, ndwentitia cone, 
in antiquity, an entertainment made for 
a a perſon's return from a journey, or voy- 
gage, otherwiſe called -atvertorta cœra. 


ADVENTREM i:fpiciendum, in law, a 
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writ by which a woman is to be ſcarched 

whether ſhe be with child by a former 

huſband, on her with-hoiding of Jauds 
from the heir. 

ADVENTURE, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſome extraordinary event, ctpe- 
cially ſuch as falls out caſually, 

ADVENTURE alſo denotes a hazardous, 
or difficult undertaking, the iucceſs 
whereof depends on ſomething not in the 
power, or under the controul of the ad- 
venturer ; in which ſenſe, ſending goods 
to ſea, fighting a battle, Sc. are great 
adventures. = 

Bill of AovexnTUure, among merchants, 
a writing ſigned by a merchant, teſti- 
tying that the goods mentioned in it to 
be ſhipped on board a certain veſſel, be- 
long to another perſon, who is to run all 
hazards ; the merchant only obliging 
himſelf to account to him for the pro- 
duce of them, be what it will, 

ADVENTURER, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes one who hazards ſomething. 
See the article ADVENTURE, 

By ſtatute 13 Geo. II. c. 4. adventurers 

may obtain a charter for whatev r ſet- 
tlements in America they ſhall take from 
the enemy. 

ADVENTURERS,ormerchant- ADVENTUR- 
ERS, a company of merchants ercaed 
for the diſcovery of lands, trades, Cc. 
Se COMPANY. 

ADVERB, adwverhium, in grammar, i 
word joined to verbs, expreſhng the man- 
ner, time, Sc. of an action: thus, in 
the phraſe, it is conducive to bealth to 
rife early, the word early is an adverb ; 
and ſo of others. 

Adverbs are alſo added to nouns, and 

even to other adverbs, in order to mo- 
dify, or aſcertain their meaning; whence 
ſome grammarians call them modifica- 
tions: thus, in the phraſe, he prayed 
wery devoutly, the word dewoutly qua- 
lifies the action of prayer, and the wor! 
ery does the ſame in regard to de- 
voutly. 

- Adverbs, though very numerous, may 
be reduced to certain claſſes; the princt- 
pal of which are thoſe of order, of place, 
of time, of quantity, of quality, of man- 
ner, of affirmation, doubtin's, compaꝛr: ſon, 

_ interroration, diminution, . Cc. 

ADVERBIAL, ſomething belonging to 
adverbs: thus we ſay, an adverbial 
1 number, Sr. See ANDVERB. 

Thus, over againſt, by way of, @c. ats 
adverbia} expreſſions; and once, twice, 
thrice, Cc. 2dverbial numbers, 
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ADVERSARIA, among the antients, was 
a book of accounts, not unlike our jour- 
nals; or day-books. 

ADVERSARIA is more particularly. uſed, 
among men of letters, for a kind of 
common-place-book, wherein they en- 
ter whatever occurs to them worthy of 
notice, whether in reading or converſa- 
tion, in the order in which. it occurs: a 
method which Morhof prefers to that of 
digeſting them under certain heads, See 
the article Book. 

ADVERSARIA is alſo uſed for books con- 
taining various obſervations, remarks, 
Sc. or even.a commentary upon fore 
author or writing, 

ADVERSARY denotes a perſon who is 
an enemy to, or oppoſes another. 

ADVERSARY, in a law tenſe, is uſed indit- 
terently for either of the. contending par- 
ties, conſidered as oppoling the other, 

ADVERSATIVE, in grammar, a word 
expreſſing ſome difference between what 

oes before and what follows it. Thus, 
in the phraſe, he loves knowledge but 
has no application, the word but is 
an adveriative conjunction; between 
which and a disjunctive one there is this 
difference, that the firſt ſenſe may hold 
good without the ſecond oppoſed to it, 
which is otherwiſe in regard to disjun- 
ctive conjunctions. See DISJUNCTIVE. 

ADVERSATOR, in antiquity, a ſervant 
who attended the rich in returning from 
ſupper, to give them notice of any ob- 
ſtacles in the way, at which they might be 

apt to ſtumble. 

ADVERTISEMENT, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes any information given to perſons 
intereſted in an affair, 

ADVERTISEMENT is more particularly uſed 
for a brief account of an affair inſerted in 
the daily or other public papers, for the 
information of all concerned, or who may 
find ſome advantage from it. 
Advertiſements of this kind are certainly 
of great uſe to the public, Traders, ſhip- 
—— companies, and every man, of 
what rank or condition ſoever, find 
their advantage in them. Nay, as the 
beſt things are capable of being abuſed, 

even ſharpers, quacks, and a long Sc. 
of deſigning rogues make uſe of them to 
impoſe upon the credalous and unwary. 

ADVICE, or letter of Apvice, a letter 


miſhve, by which a merchant, or banker, 


informs his correſpondent, that he has 
drawn a bill of exchange, that his debtors 
affairs are in a bad ſtate, or that he has 
ſent a quantity of merchandize, whereof 
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the invoice is uſually annexed, See the 
article INVoIcE, | * 
A letter of advice for the payment of a 
bill of exchange ſhonld mention the name 
of the perſon for whoſe acount it is drawn, 
the day, month, and year; the ſum drawn 
for; the name of him from whom the va- 
lue is received; and the perſon's name to 
whom it is payable, 

For want of uch advice, it is very allow- 
able to refuſe accepting a bill of ex- 
change. 

ADULT, in a general ſenſe, an appella- 
tion given to any thing arrived at matu- 
rity: thus we ſay an adult perfon, an adalt 
plant, Sc. bros 

ADULT, among civilians, denotes a youth 
between fourteen and twehty-five years of 
age. i 

ADULTERATION, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes the act of debaſing, by an impro- 
per mixture, ſomething that was pure 
and genuine. Thus, ove 

ADULTERATION of coin, is the caſting or 
making it of a metal inferior in goodn 
to the ſtandard, by uſing too great 2 
proportion of alloy. This is a crime 
which all nations have made capital. 

ADVLTERATION, in pharmacy, is — 
ingredients of leſs virtue in mediein 

compoſitions, to ſave expence; a practice, 
with which the dealers in medicines and 
drugs are but too well acquainted, 

ADULTERATION, among diſtillers, vint- 
ners, &c. is the debaſing of brandies or 
wines, by mixing them with ſome impro- 
— liquor. 5 

* IW. & M. c. 34. whoever ſells 
adulterated wine, 1s to forfeit three hun- 
dred pounds. 

ADULTERER;, denotes a man who is 
guilty of adultery. See the article ApDuL- 
TERY. 

ADULTERESS, a female adulterer, or 
woman who commits adultery, 

ADULTERINE, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes any thing which has been adulterat- 
ed, See ADULTERATION. : 

ADULTERINE -children, among civilians, 
thoſe ſprung from an adulterous amour. 

ADULTERINE is alſo uſed for any thing 
that is ſpurious, falſe, or'conterfeited : 
thus we ſay adulterine writings, ' bal- 
lance, key, coins, &c. 10 

ADULTERY, the crime of married per- 
ſons, whether huſband or wife, who; in 

violation of their marriage ' vow, have 
car nal commerce with another, beſides 

ö * to whom their faith has been plight- 


By 
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By the law of Moſes, both man and ADVOCATE, advocatus, among the Ro- 


woman, who had heen guilty of adul- 


tery, were put to death, 

The — had = formal law 
againſt adultery; Au s being the 
2 0 — it puniſhable by baniſh- 
ment, and in ſome caſes by death. How- 
ever, by an edi& of Antoninus, a huſ- 
band could not proſecute his wife for adul- 


. tery, unleſs he was innocent himſelf. And 


8 


by the regulations of Juſtinian, at the in- 
ſtance of his wife Theodora, the puniſh- 
ment of adultery in the woman was mi- 


- tigated ; whipping, and ſhutting up in a 


a 


convent for two years, being deemed 


ſufficient, during which time, if the huſ- 


band did not take back his wife, ſhe was 
ſhut up for life. | 
Among the Greeks, adultery was pu- 
niſhed variouſly ; ſometimes by fine, and 
at others by what they called paratilmus : 
nay, the Lacedemonians are even ſaid 
to have permitted it. 
Adultery among European nations, is 
reckoned a' private crime, none but the 
huſband being ſuffered to intermed4le in 
the affair ; and what is no leſs remarkable, 
though the huſband be guilty of adultery, 
the wife is not allowed to proſecute him 
for the ſame. 
In England, adultery is accounted a ſpi- 
ritual offence, and therefore the injured 
party can have no other redreſs but to 
ing an action of damages againſt the 
adulterer; and to divorce and ſtrip the 
adultreſs of her dower, is all the puniſh- 
ment ſhe incurs. And, indeed, it muſt 
be owned, that the laying a heavy fine 
upon the man, and puniſhing the woman 
in the manner juſt mentioned, is as like- 


ly, if not more ſo, to prevent the fre- 


quency of adultery, as more ſevere me- 
thods. : * 
Authors have eſtabliſhed ſeveral diſtinct 
ſpecies or kinds of this crime: thus, ma- 
nifeſt adultery is when the parties are 
caught in the fact; ſecret adultery, when 
the knowledge of it is kept concealed 
from the world ; preſumptive adultery, 
when the parties are found in bed toge- 


ther; ſingle adultery, when one of the 6 


parties is not married: and ſo of other 
caſes. . 


ADULTERY is alſo uſed for any kind of 


unchaſtity ; in which ſenſe,divines under- 
ſtand the ſeventh commandment. 


ADULTERY, in the ſcripture-language, is 


bkewiſe.uſed for jdolatry, or the forſak - 
ing the worſhip of the true God for that 
of a falſe one. 


mans, à perſon who undertook the de- 
fence of cauſes, which he pleaded much 
in the ſame manner as our barriſters do at 
preſent. 

Advocates were held in great honour, 
during the firſt ages of the roman com- 


monwealth, being ſtiled comites, honora- 


ti, clariſſimi, and even patroni. 

The term advocate is ſtill kept up in all 
countries where the civil law obtains. In 
Scotland there is a college of advocates, 


. conſiſting of one hundred and eighty per- 
ſons, appointed to plead in all actions be- 


fore the lords of ſeſſion. 

In France there are two kinds of advo- 
cates, or thoſe who plead, and thoſe who 
only give their opinions, like our cham- 


ber counſellors. 
Lord- AnvocaTE, one of the officers of 


ſtate in Scotland, who pleads in all cauics 
of the crown, or wherein the king is 
concerned, 

The lord advocate ſometimes happens to 
be one of the lords of ſeſſion ; in which 
caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes. 


Fiſcal Apvocare, ſiſci advocatus, in ro- 


man antiquity, an officer of ſtate under 
the roman emperors, who pleaded in all 

. cauſes wherein the fi/cus, or private trea- 
ſury, was concerned. 


Conſiſtorial Abvocarxs, officers of the con- 


iſtory at Rome, who plead in all oppoti- 
tions to the diſpoſal of benefices in that 
court : they are ten in number. 


ADvocarTe of a city, in the german polity, 


a magiſtrate appointed, in the emperor's 
name, to adminiſter juſtice, 


ADvocaTer, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a 
' perſon who undertakes the defence of a 


church, monaſtery, @c. 

Of theſe there were feveral kinds, as elec- 
tive advocates, or thole choſen by the 
chapter, biſhop, abbot, c. nominative 
advocates, or thoſe appointed by the em- 
peror, pope, Ic. military advocates, tho{e 
who undertook the defence of the church 
rather by arms than eloquence, Cc. There 


. were alſo feudal advocates, ſupreme and 


ſubordinate advocates ; and matricular 
advocates, or thoſe of the mother or ca- 
thedral church. 


ADVOCATIA, the ſame with advocatura. 


See ADVOCATURA. 


ADVOCATION, among civilians, the 


act of calling another to aſſiſt us in plead- 
ing ſome cauſe. 


Letters of ADVOCATION, in the law of Scat- 


land, a writ iſſued by the lords of ſeſſion, 
advocating, 
6 


advocating, or calling, a cauſe from an 
incompetent judge to themſelves. 
ADVOCATIONE decimarum, a writ which 
lies for claiming a fourth part of tithes, 
or upwards, 5» vin to any church. 
ADVOCATURA, or ADpvocaTIA, in 
middle age writers, denotes the juriſdic- 


tion of the church-advocates. See the 


article ADVOCATE. 

ADVOUSON, or ADVOUZEN, the ſame 
with advowſon. See ADVOWSON, 

ADVOW, in law. See AvowinG. 

ADVOWEE, in law, fignifies the patron 
of a church, or he who has a right to 
preſent to a benefice. 

Paramount ADVOWEE, is uſed for the king, 
as being the higheſt patron. 

ADvoWEE alſo denotes the defender of the 
rights of a church ; in which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with advocate. See 
ADVOCATE. 

ADVOWING, or AvowixnG. See the 
article AVOWING. 

ADVOWSON, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the office or employment of an advowee. 
See the article AbVOWEE. 

AnvowsoN, in law, is the right of pa- 
tronage, or preſenting to a vacant bene- 
nefice, See PATRONAGE. 

Advowſons are either appendant, or in 
groſs. Appendant advowiſons, are thoſe 
which depend on a manor, or lands, and 
paſs as appurtenances of the ſame : where- 
as advowſon in groſs, is a right of pre- 
ſentation ſubſiſting by itſelt, belonging to 
a perſon, and not to lands. 

In either caſe, advowſons are no leſs the 
property of the patrons than their landed 
eſtate: accordingly they may be granted 
away by deed or will, and are aſſets in 
the hands of executors. However, papiſts 
and jews, ſeized of any advowſons, are 
diſabled from prefenting : the right of 
preſentation being in this caſe transferred 
*0 the chancellors of the univerſities, or 
the biſhop of the dioceſe. 

ADVOWTRY, a term uſed in ſome old 
law-books for adultery. Sce the article 
ADULTERY, 

ADUST, among phyhcians, an appella- 
tion given to ſuch humours as are be- 
come of a hot and fiery nature. Thus 
blood is faid to be aduſt, when, the more 
ſubtle and volatile part being evaporated, 
the remainder is vapid and impure. 

ADUSTION, among phyhcians, is uſed 

for an inflammation of the parts about 

the brain and its membranes, attended 
with hollowneſs of the ſinciput and eyes, 

a pale colour, and drineſs of the body: 

in which caſe, the yolk of an egg, with 


ADU 551 K C H 


oil of roſes, applied by way of cataplaſin, 
is recommended; as are the leaves of turn - 
ſol, the parings of a gourd, the pulp of 
a pompion, applied in the ſame manner 
with oil of roſes. | 

ADY, in botany, the name of # ſpecies of 
palm-tree, found in the iſland of St. 
Thomas; the fruit of which is of the ſize 
and ſhape of a lemon, and contains an 
aromatic kernel, from whence an oil is 
prepared that anſwers the end of butter in 
Europe. a 
The Portugueſe call the fruit caryoces and 
carioſſe, and eſteem the kernels as a good 
cordial. 

ADYNAMON, among antient phyſicians, 
a weak kind of wine, prepared by boiling 
muſt with water; it was given to the 
ſick, when genuine wine would have been 
hurtful. . 

ADY TUM, adde, in pagan antiquity, thi 
molt retired and ſacred place of their 
temples, into which none but the prieſts 
were allowed to enter. | | 
The term is purely Greek, ſignifying in- 
acceſſible. | 
The adytum of the heathens anſwered to 
the ſanftum ſanctorum of the Jews, and 
was the place from whence they delivered 
oracles. 

ADZE, a kind of ax, otherwiſe called ad- 
dice. See the article ADDIcE. 

ADZEL, a ſmall town of Livonia, ſituated 
on the ſouth fide of the river Aa, about 
ten German leagues ſouth-weſt of Dorpt. 

AE, or E, among grammarians, a diph- 
thong or double vowel, — of 
A and E. 

The orthography of. this diphthong is far 
from being fixed, the ſimple E frequent- 
ly ſupplying its place. When, therefore, 
an — * cannot be found under the E, 
the reader is to look ſor it under E: 
though the references, for the moſt part, 
will be a faithful guide in caſes of this 
nature, f 

EAC EA, in grecian antiquity, ſolemn ſe- 
ſtivals and games celebrated at Ægina, 
in honour of Æacus; who, on account of 

his juſtice upon earth, was thought to have 
been appointed one of the judges in hell. 

ZACHMALOTARCHA, aixuatalagyng, 
in jewiſh antiquity, the title given to the 
— leader or governor of the he- 

rew captives reſiding in Chaldea, Aſſy- 
ria, and the neighbouring countries. 
The Jews themſelves call this magiſtrate 
Roſch-galuth, i. e. chief of the captivity. 
Bainage aſſures us, that there was no æch- 
malotarch before the end of the fecond 
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century : and Prideaux ſays, that the 
, #ehmalatarch, at preſent, is only the head 
A cheir religion, like the epz/copus Judæ- 
trum in England, the altarch at Alexan- 
Adria, — ethnarch at Antioch. 
DES, in roman antiquity, beſides its 
more ordinary ſignification of a houſe, or 
the internal part of a houſe, where the fa- 
mily.auſed-to eat, likewiſe ſignified an in- 
ferior kind of temple, conſecrated indeed 
to ſome deity, but not by the augurs. 
There were a vaſt number of thele in an- 
tient Rome: thus we read of the edes 
fortune, ædes pacis, ædes Herculis, Cc. 
AMDICULA, a term uſed to denote the in- 
- -Ner part of the temple, where the altar 
and ſtatue of the deity ftood. 
MPLLATE, edzatus, the office of ædile, 
ſometimes called ædility, ædilitas. Sce 
the next article. N 
ZEDILE, edits, in roman antiquity, a 
magiſtrate whoſe chief buſineſs was to 
ſuperintend buildings of all kinds, but 
mare specially public ones, as temples, 
aquzducts, bridges, Sc. 52 
To the ædiles likewiſe belonged the care 
ef the highways, public places, weights 
and meaſures, &c. They allo fixed the 
prices of proviſions, took cognizance of 
debauches, puniſbed lewd women, and ſuch 
perſons as frequented gaming houſes. The 
,ouftady of the plebiſcita, or orders of the 
people, was likewiſe committed to them. 
They had the inſpection of comedies, and 
- {other pieces of wit; and were obliged to 
©» exhibit magnificent games to the people, 
at their own expence, whereby many of 
them were ruined. 5 
At firſt che diles were only two in num- 
ber, and choſen from among the common 
people; but theſe being unable to ſupport 


- the expence of the public ſhews, two 


more were created out of the patrician or- 
der: theſe laſt took upon themſelves all 
the charges of the games, and were cal- 
led dies curulzs, or majores, as the two 
plebeians were denominated minores. 
Julius Cæſar, in order to eaſe theſe four, 
created two others, who were called ed;- 
Jes cereales, as having the inſpection of all 
manner of grain committed to their 
eee. 
There were alſo ædiles in the municipal 
cities, who had much the fame authority 
as. thoſe in Rome. 
gS&EDILITIAN edit, ædilitium ediftumn, 
. among the Romans, was particularly uſed 
for the zdile's ſentence, allowing*redreſs 
to the purchaſer of a beaſt or ſlave, that 
| had been impoſed on. 
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ZEDITVUA, in antiquity. See the ney! 

article. 

A DITUVUS, in roman antiquity, an off. 
cer belonging to temples, who had the 
charge of the offerings, ' treaſure, and ſa- 
cred utenſils, 

The female deities had a woman-office: 
of this kind, called aditua. 

AGAGROPILA, or ZEGacroPILUs, 

axaſgemin®:, in natural hivtory, a ball 
compoſed of a ſubſtance retembling hair, 
generated in the ſtomach of the chamois- 
goat; 
It is a kind of bezoard, called bezonr 
germauicum, and is poſſeſſed of no medi- 
cinal virtue, no more than the balls of 
the fame kind formed in the ſtomachs of 
cows, hogs, Sc. See BRZ OAR. 

EGELETHRON, in botany, a name 
ſometimes uſed for the mercurialis, a di- 
ſtinct genus of plants. See MER CUR1AL1S, 

ZEGTAS, , among antient phyſicians, 
a white ſpeck on the pupil of the eye, 
which occaſioned a dimneſs of fight, and 
was otherwiſe called aigis and aiglia. 

ZEGILOPS, anus, among phyſicians, 
an abſceſs in the corner of the eye, next 
the noſe; or, according to Heiſter, 2 

ſmall tumour cauſed by an inflammation 
or abſceſs,. which in time, by the acri- 
mony of its purulent matter, erodes the 

external ſkin, lacrymal ducts, and 12! 
round the ball of the eye; nay, ſome 
times it renders the neighbouring bones 
carious to a dangerous degree. 
As to the method of treatment, the fur- 
geon is firſt to endeavour to diperſe the 
tumour, by moiſtening it ſeveral times a 
day with fpirit of vitriol; but if he finds 
this impracticable, he is to forward the 
ſuppuration as much as poſſible, leſt an 
obſtinate fiſtula, or worſe conſequences, 
ſhouid be the effects of too long delay. 
For this purpoſe, a plafter of diachvicu 
with the gums, or emollient cataplatms 
may be uied, 
When fully ripe, the tumour is to be 
laid open with a lancet. or ſcalpel, and 
the ulcer cleanſed and healed in the ordi- 
nary way. See ULCER. 

ZEG1LOPs, in botany, a name ſometime? 
given to the oak with great acorns, quer. 
cus glande majore. | 

GINETIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the didynamia claſs of Lin- 
nzus, the flower of which conſifts of ore 
leaf, large, round, and inflated at the 
baſe; the tube is ſhort and cylindric; ard 
the mouth ſmall, but expanded and turm 
ing back at the edges, 
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E G O f 
nomination given to the god Pan, by rea- 


fon he was Teprefented with the horns, 
legs, feet, &c. of a goat. 


X£61ÞAN is alſo the name of certain mon- 


ſters, the upper part of whoſe bodies re- 
ſembled a goat, and their lower part a 
fiſh's tail. S * 

AGIs, in heathen mythology, is particu- 
larly uſed for the ſhield or cuiraſs of Ju- 
piter andPallas. 
Egis is derived from af, a., a ſhe- 
goat ; Jupiter having covered his ſhield 
with the ſkin of Amalthea, the goat that 
fackled him. Afterwards making a pre- 
ſent of the buckler to Minerva, this god- 
deſs fixed the head of Meduſa on the mid- 
dle of it, which, by that means, became 
capable of turning all thoſe into ftone 
who looked at it. 

AGIUCHUS, in heathen mythology, a 
ſurname of Jupiter, given him on ac- 
count of his having 


ASLEFINUS, in ichthyology, a name 
by which ſome call the common haddock. 
See HAbpocx. 

XGLEVS, in botany, a term ſometimes 
uſed for the white chamæleon-thiſtle. See 
CHAMALEON. 

AF#GOCEPHALUS, in ornitholo 
name uſed 
called in 
ticle Gopher. 

ZA#GOCERAS, a name by which ſome 
writers call foenugreek., See the article 
ForXUGKREER. x 


, the 
zodlogiſts, for the bird 
1h the godwit. See the ar- 


AGOCEROS, in heathen mythology, a 


ſurname given ta Pan, on account of his 
geg te Himielf into a goat. 

XKGOLETHRON, a name aſe by the 
antients for a plant called by Toutnefort 
cham#tododendtbs, Sec CHAMA&ARODO- 
DENDROS. 

AGOMANTIA, n,, a ſpecies of 
divination perförmed by means of a 


wy | 
E#GONTCHUS, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given tothe lithoſperinum, or grom- 
well. See LirkOSPER MUM. 
#GOPHTHALMUS, the goat's-eye- 
ſtone, in natural biltory, a name indif- 
feretitly given to any of the ſemipellucid 
gems, with circular {pots in them, re- 
lembling the eye of a goat. | 
ZGOPOGON, your 's ard, in botany, 
A hame ſometimes given to incadow- 
feet, 2 diitinft genus of plants, called 
by Tournefort Umaria. See the article 
"ULMARTA.” 
Vor. I. 
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UA, in heathen mythology, a de- ZEGREFINUS, the fame with æglefipus. 


en ſuckled by a2 


ANI 


See ZEGLEFINUS. 

2ZEGYPT, in geography. See Eovrr. 

ZAGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the 
name of ſeveral detergent ointments, 
uſed for eating off rotten fleſh, and cleanſ- 
ing foul ulcers, 

The ægyptiacum, as ordered in the Edin- 
— düſpenſatory, is a compoſition of 
verdigreaſe, reduced to fine powder, five 
ounces; of honey, fourteen ounces; of 
vinegar, ſeven ounces : all which are to 
be boiled over a gentle fire, to the con- 
ſiſtence of an unguent. 

It is an admirable cleanſer, and much 
recommended by ſurgeons to keep down 
fungous excreſcences, and eat of raw 
fleſh ; only that the zgyptiacum of the 
London diſpenſatory is thought to be too 
corroſive. 

AGYPTILLA, in the natural hiſtory of 
the antients, a ſtone variegated with veins 
of a black, blue, or red colour; and ſaid 
to be capable of giving water the colour 
and taſte of wine. 

The ſtone to which they aſcribed this 
imaginary virtue, ſeems to have been a 
kind of onxy, or fardonyx. 

A HOITULLA, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
ſerpent, of a greeniſh or green and white 
colour, found in the iſland of Ceylon. 

AINAUTZE, #twaulzi, in antiquity, a de- 
nomination given to the ſenators of Mi- 
letus, by reaſon they held their delibera- 
tions on board a.ſhip, and never return- 
ed to land till matters had been agreed 


on. 

ZELURUS, in egyptian mythology, the 
deity or god oe” Long repreſented fome 
times like a cat, and at others like a man 
with a cat's head. . 

AE M, or Aau. See AAu. 

ZENEATORES, in roman antiquity, 2 
general name for the muſicians of an 
army, 21%. thoſe who played on trumpets, 
horns, litui, buccine, SGS. 

ZENIGMIA, amnſuze, denotes any dark 

laying or queſtion, wherein ſome well- 

known thing is concealed under, obſcure 
language. 

The parable, gryphus, and rebus are by 

ſome cone three ſpecies, or branches, 

of enigma, Sce PARABLE, GRYPHUS 

and REBus, 5 5 

To compole an #nigma, bo lg are 

to be choſen uch E ſome relemblance 

wud Sher, 2 * pa 0 men ch, a 
ig, and a houle, a and the grave, 

G0 an 25 ſome perplexin and in- 

tricate queſtion, deſeription, of proſopo- 

1 pœia 


. 


X O-L 
Nei is to be made. This laſt is moſt 
pleaſing, in as much as it 2 life and 
action to things void of them: ſuch is 
that famous one of the chemiſts, ſuppoſed 
by fome to ſignify the name Jehovah, by 
others the word phoſphorus, but by the 
generality the word arſenic, agrmny, 


_ «Eve peapual tx. TigaounatO» zit, 10 


%, &c. | 
Thus tranſlated by Mr. Leibnitz. 
Literulls noſcor, quadriſpllabus ipſe, no- 


Denis: 
Hllaba habet binas, niſi quod tenet ultima 
ternas: 


Focales quatuor, quinis non propria wox eft. 
Bis ſeptem vicibus numerum centuria to- 
tum 
Ingreditur, decadeſque nowem, tum bis tria. 
$1 me 
Newverts, hinc aditus ad ſacra naſira pa- 
tent. 
Painted ænigmas are repreſentations of 
ſome object, whether of nature or art, 
concealed under the human figure. 
ZENIGMATICAL, denotes ſomething 
belonging to, or partaking of the nature 
of an xmgma. See ENIGMA. 


 ANIGMATIST, or ZENIGMATOGRA- 


— 


* 
* 


pukk, an interpreter or compoler of 
znigmas. See ZENICMA. 
ZENIGMATOGRAPHY, or /Exn16Ma- 
rollo, the art of reſolving or making 
ænigmas. | 
AEOLIA, the ſame with zolis. See the 
article ZE0L1s. 
ZEOLIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to ZEolia, or ZEolis. 
Fol ic dialect, among grammarians, one 
of the five dialects of the greck tongue, 
agreeing in moſt things with the doric 
dialect. See Doric. 
ZEoLic digamma. See DIGAaMMa. 
2EaLIC werſe, in prolody, a kind of verſe, 
conſiſting of an 1ambus; or ſpondee, then 
of two anapeſts, ſeparated by a long ſyl- 
lable, and laſtly, of another ſyllable. 
Such is, i ate | 
O flelliferi c:nditor orbis, 
'ZEOLIPILE, æolipila, a hollow metalline 
ball, in which is inſerted a ſlender neck, 
or pipe; from whence, after the veſſel 
has been partly filled with water, and 
heated, iſſues a blaſt of wind with great 
— 


Great care ſhould pe taken that the aper-* * 


ture of the pipe be not ſtopped whey the 
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inftrument 1s 


hon, and 


chief, 


* 
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of the winds, painted with ſwo 


ut on the fire, otherwile* 
the wolipils will burſt with a vaſt explo- 
may occaſion no little mi- 


A R A 


As to the phænomena of the æolipile, 
they may be accounted for from the rare. 
faction of the water. See the article Ra- 
REFACTION. | 
ZEOLIS, in antient geography, a country 
lying upon the weſtern coaſt of Afia Mi. 


mor. : 


ZEOLUS, in the heathen theology, the god 
— blubber 
cheeks, like one who with main force 
endeavours to blow a blaſt ; alſo with 
two {mall wings upon his ſhoulders, and 

a fiery Fae Hams john eee 

EON, an, properly ſignifies the age « 
duration of any thing. See the article 
DURATI1ON. 

Eo, among the Platoniſts, was uſed to de- 
note any virtue, attribute, or perſection: 
hence they repreſented the deity as an aſ- 
ſemblage of all poſſible æons, calling it 
pleroma, wAngapen, a greek word fignity- 
ing fullneſs. 

For a farther account of æons, as receiv- 
ed among ſome heretic chriſtians, ſee 
the article VALENTINIANS. 

Eo, in 7 the firſt woman, ac- 
cording to the phœnician writers. 

Fon, among antient phyſicians, ſignified 
the ſpinal marrow, See the article Max- 
ROW. 

ZEONION, a, a name ſometimes uſed 
for the ſedum majus, or great-houle- 
leek. See the article SEDUM. 

ORA, among antient phyſicians, a pe- 
culiar kind of exerciſe, which conſiſted in 
being carried about in a litter or other 
vehicle. Sometimes the patient's bed was 
hung by ropes, in the manner of a hammoc, 
and moved backwards and forwards, 
Travelling in a chariot, or on board a 
ſhip or boat, were alſo accounted ſo ma- 
ny kinds of zora. 

ZEQUABILE diatonum, in muſic, Set 
the article GENUus, 


A.QUATION, QUATION, 
ZQUATOR, ECA Ton. 
1 EQUILIBRATOR 
ZEQUILIBRIUM, | EQUILIBRIUM, 
ZEQUINOCTIAL, | &\ EqQuinoCT1AL. 
AEQUIPOLLENT), EQUIPOLLEYT 
AQUIVALENT, EQUIVALENT. 
ZAEQUIVOCAL, EquivocalL. 
AEQUIVOCATION EQU1vocaTIoON 


ERA, in chronology, a ſeries of years, 
commencing from a, certain fixed point 
of time, called an epocha: thus, we ſay 
the chriſtian æra, that is, the number of 
Jeu elapſed fince the hirth of Chriſt. 

he generality of authors, however, uſe 
the terms æra And epocha in a ſynonymous 
e 


ſenſe, 


. 


\ATOR 
LIUM, 
TIAL. 
LENT 
ENT, 
AL. 
ATION 


FRA 
ſenſe, or for the point of time from which 
the computation commences; making no 
other difference between them, except 

' that the former is chiefly uſed by the yul- 
gar, and the latter b chronologers, 

Spaniſh ENA, a method of computing time 
among the antient Spaniards, commen- 
cing from the ſecond diviſion of the ro- 
man provinces between Auguſtus, An- 
thony, and Lepidus, in the year of Rome 
714, the 4676th year of the Julian period, 
and 38th before Chriſt, Hence, if to 
any — of the ſpaniſh æra we add 4675, 
the ſum will be the Julian year; or, if 

ar we ſubſtratt 38, the 

the year of the chriſtian 


from the ſame 
remainder will 


æra. * 
By this æra the Spaniards computed their 


time for about fourteen hundred years, 
when it was changed for the common 
chriſtian æra. 

1 ERA denotes the number of years 
elapſed fince the birth of Chriſt; a me- 
thod of computation firſt introduced in 
'the fixth century, and not received in 
Spain till towards the end of the four- 
teenth. See ErochA. 

EAN Nabonaſſar. See NABONASSAR.. 

ERA of the Hegira. See HCI NA. 

Axa is alfo uſed by ſome leſs correct writers 
for any year: thus we read of the eleven 
hundred and eighth æra. 

ERARIUM, in roman antiquity, the trea- 
ſury, or place where the public money 
was depoſited. | 
Zrarium and fiſcus are ſometimes uſed 
in a ſynonymous ſenſe, though the latter, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, contained only the mo- 
ney belonging to the emperor, 

ENaRIuN Janis, an appendage added 
to the former, for containing the monies 
ariſing from the twentieth part of ail le- 
Facies, which was kept for the extreme 
neceſhties of the ſtate. 


EERABIUM privatum was the emperor's 


privy purſe, or place where the monies 

ariſing from his priyate patrimony were 

tepoltied: p 074 | 

ARARIUM Hithiæ, or Junonis Lucinæ, one 
where the monies' were depofited, which 
parents paid for the birth of cach child. 
There "are ſeveral other treaſuries men- 
tioned in hiſtorians, as the ærarium ju- 
ventutts, VYeneris, &c. N 

ZRARIUS, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any perſon employed in coining, or ma- 
(aging the public monies. Ses the ar- 
ticte AERARIUM. 


de Romans for a degraded citizen, wh 
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AER | 
name had been ſtruck off the liſt of hig 


century. —_— 
The erari were ſo-called on account of 
their being liable to all the taxes and other 
burdens of the. ſtate, without enjpying 
any of its privileges. Hence, inter er4- 
rios referri was a great deal more {cyepe 
puniſhment than tribu mover i. 
ZERATA. aqua, a name ſometimes given 
to ziment-water. See the article ZIMENT- 
WATER, e Te 
AERIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing partaking of the nature of air: 
thus we ſay, an. atrial ſubſtance, aërial 
particles, Cc. 

AERIAL 15 alſo uſed for any thing connect- 
ed with, or belonging to air; in which 
ſenſe we ſay, atrial inhabitants, atrial. 
perſpective, atrial regions, &c, See the 
articles PERSPECTIVE and REGION. 

AERTANS, aeriani, in church-hiſtory, a 
branch of arians, who to the doctrines of 
that ſe& added ſome peculiar dogmas of 
their own ; as, that there is no difference 
between biſhops and prieſts; a doctrine 
maintained by many modern divines, par- 
ticulary of the preibyterian and reformed 
churches, See PRESBYTERIANS, 7 

ERICA, or ERica, the name by which 
ſome call the common herring. See the 
article HERRING. ' 

AEROGRAPHY ſignifies a deſcription 
of the air, eſpecially of its dimenſions, 
and other moſt obvious properties; in 
which ſenſe, it differs but Firtefrom * 

AEROLOGY, which is a ſcientifical ac- 
count of the nature and leis obvious pra- 
perties of air. See Alk and Aruo- 
SPHERE, . 

AEROLOGICE, among plyſicians,. that 
part of medicine which treats of air, and 
explains its properties and uſes in the ani- 
mal cxconomy ; its efficacy in preſerving, 
and reſtoring health, &c. 

AEROMANCY, aeromantia, a ſpecies of 
divination performed by means of air, 
winds, Sc. | i : 

AEROMANCY is alſo uſed for the art of fore- 
telling the various changes of the air and 
weather, by means of barometers, hygro- 
meters, Sc. See BAROMETER, Sc. 

AEROMETRY, aerometria, the art of 
meaſuring the motion, gravity, elaſtici- 
ty, raretfaction, condenſation, &c. of air; 
in which ſenſe, aerometry is ſynonymous 
with pneumatics, a term in more com- 
mon uſe. See PNEUMATICS, 


- AERONAUTICA, denotes the fanciful 
Kaktus Was more particularly EY | 
8 


art of ſailing through the air, as a ſhip in 


the ſea. 
1 AERO PHOBILIA, 


* 


E S 


AEROPHOBIA, amon phyſicians, ſig- 
a m the dread of air, which is a ſymptom 
of the 


the 2 
AEROPHYL CEA, a term uſed by ſome 
naturaliſts for certain caverns or reſervoirs 


of air, ſuppoſed to exiſt in the bowels of 
the earth, by means of which they ac- 

count for the origin of ſprings. 

AEROsSIS, among antient phyficians, de- 

notes the convertion of the blood into an 

aura, fit to ſupport the vital ſpirits, and 
maintain the — of life. 

AEROSFATICA, that branch of atro- 

* metry which conſiders the weight and bal- 

lance of the air and atmoſphere. 

ZERRA, a ſmall town of Portugal, in the 
province of Eſtramadura, ſituated upon 
the river Zatas. 

AERSCHOT, a town of the dutch nether- 
lands, ſmuated in Brabant, about fifteen 
mites'eaſtward of Mechlin. | 

ZARUGINOUS, an epithet given to ſuch 

things as reſemble, or partake of the na- 
ture of the ruſt of copper. Thus, an 

Kruginous colour is green, or that of 
Verdegris, 

The term æruginous is frequently appli- 
ed for the green ſtuff caſt up by vomit in 
bilious caſes. | 

ERUGo, in natural Hiſtory, properly ſig- 

nifies the ruſt of copper, otherwiſe called 
viride æris. 

Erugo is either natural, as that found 
About copper-mines; or artificial, like 
verdegtlis. See VERDEGRITS. 


: FERYES lie, a Kind of reddiſh Nimy mat- 


ter; ſeparated from the egyptian nat ; 
probably a mixture of bitumen and a red 
RUSCATORES, in antiquity, a kind of 
"rolling beggars, not unlike gypſies, who 
drew money from the Yer pA by for- 
tüne telling, and playing of tricks. 
The prieſts of Cyhele were called æruſca- 
tores nag na matris, on account of their 
degging in the ſtreets, 
ZEtruScaTORES was alſo a denomination 
iven to griping cxactors, or collectors of 
the revenue. 
r * or AIRY, among ſportſmen. See 
AIRY. 


As properly ſignifies copper, or money 
e 


coined of that metal. 
CorrEx and MoNEY. 
Authors ſpeak of 2 rude, &s grave, and 
, fignatum. Some will have the two for- 
mer to denote the fame thing, vis. mo- 
ney paid by weight, and not by tale, as 
the r /ienaixm, or coined money, was. 
Others, again, will have the 2. grave 


e the articles 
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to have been large pieces of  coined- coy- 
per, containing a whole ag, or paund 
weight. Kuſter, on the other hand, 
thinks that . grave was uſed to denote 


any kind of copper money, in oppoſition 
to that made of gold or * w 10 Was 
light. 


Ks flavum, yellow copper, among the Ro- 
mans, an appellation given to the coarſer 
kinds of brats, the fineſt being called ori- 
chalcum. See the articles 12. aud 

Ply org 1 bo hich th 
s caldarium, the name by whi „ 
Germans call a kind of regulus of biſ- 
muth, uſed in making the fine blue co- 
lout called ſmalt. | 

Es crematum, the ſame with @s uſtum. 

Flos RIS, xa ., a antiept al. 
chemiſts, a kind of fall fea es procured 

from melted copper, by expoſing it in a 
vehement heat: but among the moderns it 
is ſometimes uſed for ærugo or ver degris. 

5 * See by 71 article. 

s AUſtum, among chemiſts, a preparation 
of copper, wr 2/5 called A VEneris, 
es crematum, Sc. | 
There are ſeveral ways of makingit, but 
the moſt frequent is, by expeſmg plates 
copper in a reverberatory furnace till 
they will crumble into a powder, which 
FE: uſtum is extremely arying and deter- 
five, and therefore 100 for — * off dead 
fleſh, and cleanſing foul ulcers ;, and ei- 
ther ſprinkled on che part in ine powder, 
or mixed in ointments. | 
As uſtum is alſo. uſed for colouring glaſs. 

ASALON, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
long-winged hawk, called. in engliſh the 
merlin, Yee the article MERLIN. 

ESCH, in ichthyolagy, a name ſometimes 
uſed for a truttacegus fiſh, called by ay- 
thors thymallus. See, the: article Tus- 

MALLUS. 

ESCHNA, in the hiſtory 
four-winged water-fly, with. a long bo- 
dy, hairy near the tail. | 

F.SCHYNOMENOUS. an epithet ſome- 
times given to thoſe plants, more com- 
monly called ſenſitive plants. See the 
article SENSsITIvk. é 

SCULANUS, or ARIS, in mytholo- 
logy, a deity who preſided over the coin- 
age of copper money. TT 

ZASCULAPIUS's ſerpent, Æſculapii an- 
guis, in zoology, a harmleſs kind of ſerpent, 
otherwiſe called parea. See PARA A. 

AESNECY, in law-books, à term uſed to 
denote the priority af age among copal- 
ceners. See COPARCENERS. 
n ESTIMAT IO, 


of inſects, 2 Þ 


A 


op- 
nf 
and, 
note 
tion 
Was 


Ro- 


uled to 
copare 


\TIO, 


ATH 


with in old. law books, for a fine antient- 
ly ordained, to be paid for offences com- 
mitted againſt. perſons of quality, ac- 
cording to their Fecal degrees. 

ESTIVAL, in 4, general lente, denctes 
ſomething connected with, or belonging 
to ſummer. Hence, we ſay.altival point, 
zſtival ſign, æſtival ſolkige, Cc. See 
PoINT, SIGN, SOLSTICE, Sc. 

ASTUARIA, efluarium, in geography, 
denotes an 2 the ſea, which runs 
a good way within land. Such is the 
briſtol channel, and many of the friths 
of Scotland. 

STUARIES, in the antient baths, were 
ſecret paſſages from the hypocauſtum, 
into the chambers. See the articles BATH 
and HYPACAUSTUM, 


ESTIUARV, among phyſicians, denotes 


a vapour-bath, or any other inftrament 
tor conveying, heat to the whole, or par- 
particular part of: the body. 

ASYMNETIC — 
by antient political wri 
elective ons; in contradiſtinction from 
thoſe which were hereditary, and thence 
called barbaric. 

ATATE 2aQBANDA, in law, a writ 
which formerly lay to inquire whether the 
king's tenant was of full age; but now 
diſuled, fiance the aboliſhing of wards and 
hveries. 

TH, or Arn, a ftrong little town in 
the auſtrian netherlands, and province of 
Hainault, fituated on the river Dender, 
about twenty-miles S. W. of Bruſſels. 

THALE, Alban, a term uſed by the 
antients for the cadmia fornacum. See 
the article CADMIA. 

ATHALLES, from d and dan, to be 
always green, a name given by the 
Greeks to the boule-leck. 

ETHER, Atnp, in phyſiology, a term 
uſed by philoſophers for the moſt ſubtile 
of all fluids, which, commencing from 
the limits of our atmoſphere, occupies the 
vaſt expanſe. of heaven ; or, it 1s that 
inconceivably fine fluid, which fills the 
intermediate ſpace between one fixed ftar 
and another, as well as between the pla- 
nets of our ſolar ſyſtem. 

Though the exiſtence of ſuch a fluid be 
generally allowed, yet authors differ 
widely with reſpeR to its nature; ſome 
making it afiner kind of air, others a kind 
of fiery efftuvia from the ſun and fiery 
ſtars ; and others, a fluid fut generis. 


a term uſed 


* - 


ther is ſuppoſed by. ſome philoſophers 
not only to fill up the intermediate ſpace. 


detween the heavenly bodies, but to per- 
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ASTIMATIO CAPITIS, a term met 


8, for a limited 


ATH 


meate all bodies whatever; alſo to he 
the medium of light, that vaſt fluid, in 
which the air is only a tinure-;. and, 
laſtly, that it was; the cauſe of gravity 
in the earth and other celeſtial bodies, 
aſſiſted in the action of burning, and in 
the diſſolution of other bodies by men- 
ſtruums. 

After all, there are not wanting ſome 
who make it a queſtion, whether there be 
any ſuch fluid as æther at all, 

ZETHER, in chemiſtry, a name ſome- 
times uſed for any extremely volatile 
and ſuhtile ſpirit, as the ſpiritus etherius 
frobenti, Sete the article SP1R1T. 

ZETHER is more particularly uſed for an 
entremely "penetrating ſpirit, made by 
diſtilling ſpwit of wine with oil of vitriol, 
and then. precipitating the tulphnreous 
gas with an alcali. 

ZE THERIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes”. 
ſomething belonging to, or partaking 
of the nature of æther. See the article 
ZETHER, 

ZETHERI1AL oil, among chemiſts, a ſubtile 
eſſential oil, approaching to the nature 
of a (ſpirit, See the article OIL. 

ZETHERIAL phoſphorus, a name given by 
ſome to the mercurial phoſphorus. See 
the article PHOSPHORUS, 

ALT HLOPIA, in geography. See the 
article ETHIOPIA, 

THIOPIAN crown, in the hiſtory of 
ſhell- fiſh, the name of a ſpecies of dolium. 
with its top dentated, 3 as to repreſent 
a crown. See DOLLIUM, 

THIOPIS, a name given by ſeveral 
botanical - writers to the ſclarea. Set 
the article ScLAREA. 

2ZETHIOPS or ZETHIOPS MINERAL, & 

reparation of mercury, made by rub» 
ing in a mardle or glais mortar, equal 
2 of quickſilver and flowers of 
ulphur, till the mercury _— diſap- 
oy and there remains a ſine deep 
lack powder, from whence it has get 
the name of zthiops. 

This is eſteemed one of the ſafeſt pre- 
parations of mercury, and is much uſed 
againſt cutaneous fouineſſes, in ſcro- 
phulous cates, in remains of venereal 
diſorders, and even in the gout. and 
rheumatiſm. In ſcorbutic caſes, ſcarce 
any medicine exceeds it; and it has been 
long known as a remedy againſt worms. 
Its doſe is from a ſcruple to 2 dram or 
two. 

ZETHroPs albus, a tion of mer- . 
cury, which is et quick+ 


ſilver with a double quantity of crabs 
of . 0 . : eyes, 
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658, er of ſugar- candy, till it is extin- 
guiſhed. 125 Tg 10 8 


ZPY10Ps' J Dr. Plummer, à medicine 
prepared by levigating ſulphur auratum 
antimonit with an equal quantity of ca- 
[Jomel > it is ſaid to be good in venereal 
and other cutaneous diforders;- - 

AETIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch 
"of arians, who maintained that the fon 

and holy ghoſt are in all things diſſi- 


milar to the father! 2 


TIOLOGICAL, denotes ſomething 


belonging to ztiology, See the next 
article. 28 1 

ZETIOLOGY, that branch of phyſic 
Which aſſigns the cauſes of diſeaſes. 

2ETrTOLOGY, in rhetoric, is deemed a fi- 
gure of ſpeech, whereby, in relating an 
event, we, at the ſame time, unfold the 
cauſes of it. 

ZETIT 2A, or &TITEsS, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a name given to pebbles or ſtones 
of any kind, which have a looſe nu- 


cleus rattling within them, and called in 


engliſh, the eagle-ſtone.” - '" 

So far from being a particular genus of 
foffils themſelves, we find ætitæ among 
very different genuſes, as the geodes, he- 
teropyre, Sc. but the moſt valued of 
all others, is that ſormed of the ſeveral 
varieties of our common pebbles, See 
Geopes, Sc. a 1 

As to the formation of ætitæ, naturaliſts 
account ſor it from this conſideration, 
that ag the nuclei are coarſer and more 
debaſed by earth than the reſt of the 


pebble,” they muſt ſhrink up and con- 


tract themſelves into a ſmaller ſize ; by 
which means, it will be ſeparated from 
the ſurrounding cruſt, and thereby be- 
come looſe. See plate VII. fig. 3. 
Many imaginary virtues have been 
aſcribed to theie tones, as, that they aſſiſt 
women” in labour, diſcover thieves, c. 
than which nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous. 

TNA, a famous burning mountain, or 
volcano of Sicily. It is one of the high- 
eſt mountains of the whole iſiand, and 
ſtuateũꝭ on the eaſtern coaſt, not far from 
Catania. i "NE? 

ZETXA-SALT, al atne,' m natural hiſtory, 
a name uſed by ſome writers for ſaline 
ſubſtances, found near the openings of 
mount Ætna, and other volcano's; bein 
@ concrete of ſulphur and nitre, ſub- 
limed together. 


the principal magiſtrate or governor 
the Etolians. 5 "= 


& 
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ATOLARCHA; in grecian antiquity, or. one who 


AfrhpAVIx ſignifies an oath in writ- 


AFFA, a weight uſed oh the gold-coaft 
- of Guinea, and equal to an ounce. 
AFFAIR, a — name for every kind 
of buſineſs and occupation, in which a 
erſon employs himſelf, or is concerned, 
In commerce, it is taken for a bargain, 
4 — contract, Sc. and ſometimes 
for à merchant's” fortune Thus, they 
-fay, ſuch a man is very well in his 
affais. . 
AFFECTIO boring, a diſorder ineident 
to cattle,” occaſioned by a ſmall worm, 
which eats its way all over the body. 
AFFECTION, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
an attribute inſeparable from its ſubject, 


or an effential property of it. Thus, 


quantity, figure, weight, Cc. are affec- 
tions of all bodies. | | 
AFFECTIONsS of the mind are the ſame 


with paſſions, or inclinations. See the 


urticle Pass io x. | 

AFFECTION, in geometry, a term for- 
merly uſed to denote the property of any 
curve. 3 

AFPYECTION, in medicine, a term uſed for 
any diforder with which'a limb or other 
part of the body is afflicted. Thus, we 
lay, the hypochondriacal, or hyſterical 
affection, Sc. See the articles HyPpo- 
CHONDRIACal, HYSTERICS, Cc. 

AFFEERERS; or AFFEERORsS, in law, 
perſons appointed in court-leets, courts- 
baron, &c. to ſettle, upon oath, the fines 
to be impoſed upon thoſe who have been 
guilty of faults arbitrarily puniſhable ; 
that is, ſuch as have no expreſs penalty 
aſſigned by ſtatute, 

AFFERI, in law, the ſame with averia. 
See AVERIA. 

.AFFET TUOSO, or con AFFETTO, in the 
italian muſic, intimates that the part, to 
which it is added, ought to be played 
in a tender moving way ; and, conſe- 

nentty, rather flow than faſt. 

AFFIANCE, in law, denotes the mutual 
plighting of troth, between a man and 
a woman, to marry each other. 

AFFICHE,- a term - uſed by the French 
for bills or | advertiſements, hung or 

"paſted up in public places to make any 
thing known, as 1s done upon the royal 
exchange of London. See BILL. 

AFFIDATIO DOMINORUM, in old 
1law-books, denotes an oath of allegiance, 
taken by the lords in parliament. 

AFFIDATUS, or ArriplaTuUs,. in old 
Jaw-books, ſignifies a tenant by fealty; 

Kon himſelf under the pro- 
tection of his lord, vowing fealty to him. 


ing 
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ing, ſworn before ſome perlon who is 


Authoriſed to take the ſame: e. 
In an affidavit, the time; place of habi- 
tation, and addition of the per ſon who . 


makes it, are to be inſerte. 


Affidavits are chiefly vſed to certify the 
ſerving of proceſles ot other matters cou- 


cer ning the proceedings in a court; and 
therefore ſhould ſet forth the. matter of 
fact to he proved, without taking any 


notice of the merits of the cauſu- They 


are read in court upon motions, hut are 
not admitted in evidence at trials 


Buy ftatute, the judges of the eburts at 
WMeſtminſter may commiſſion 


ons in 
the ſeveral coumties in England, to take 

affidav its relating to any thing depending 
in their ſeveral courts. 

AFFILIATION, adfiliatio, a term uſed 


by ſome middle-age writers for adoption. . 


See ADOPTION, . | 
AFFINAGE, a term ſometimes met with 


in old law- books, for the refining of me- 


tals. ' 
AFFINITY, -affnitas, among civilians, 
denotes the relation of each of the par- 


ties married to the kindred of the other. 
Affinity is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds. 
1. Direct affinity, or that ſubſiſting be- 


tween the huſband, and his wife's rela- 
tions by blood; or, between the wife, and 
her huſband's. relations by blood. 2. 
Secondary affinity, or that which ſubſiſts 
between the huſband, and his wafe's rela- 
tions by marriage. 3. Collateral affinity, or 
that which ſubſiſta between the huſband, 
and the relations of his wife's relations. 
The degrees of affinity are always the 
ſame with thoſe of conſanguinity-Hence, 


in whatever degree of conſanguinity the 


kindred of one of the parties married are, 
they are in the ſame degree of affinity 
to the other, 

By the canon law, direct affinity renders 
marriage unlawtul to the fourth genera- 
tion, incluſive ; but the caſe is otherwiſe 
with reſpect to the ſecondary and collate- 
ral kinds. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
that the affinity contracted by a crimi- 
nal commerce, is an impediment to mar- 
riage ſo tar as the ſecond generation: 
thus, a man is not allowed to marry the 
ſiſter of a woman he has lain with. Nay, 
with regard to contracting marriage, 
— is not diſſolved by death ; for, 
though a woman may be admitted a 
witneſs for the brother of her deceaſed 
3 ſhe is not allowed to marcy 

_ 
In the romiſb church, a kind of fpiri- 
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tus] affinity is fuppoſed to be contracted 

by baptiſm; ſo that it is not deened 

lawful for a god-father to marry; his 
god-daughter, without a diſpenſation. 

Arrix Iris alſo uſed to denote: a con- 
formity, or agreement, between two or 
more things: thus, we fay, the affini- 
ty of languages, the affinity of words, 

the affinity of ſounds, &c. 4 

- AFFIRMATION, among logicians, is 

the act of the mind aſſerting the truth or 
reality of ſomething ; or it is a poſitive 
ropoſition, declaring certain properties 

2 — to —— to the thong in 

queſtion : thus, when I ſay, every circle 
it a perfettly round figure, I athrm per- 

* fe&t roundneſs to be an inſeparable pro- 
perty of a-circle. F, 

AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed for the ratify- 
ing or confirming the ſentence, or decree, 
of ſome inferior court: thus, we ſay, 
the houſe of lords affirmed the decree of 
the lord chancellor, or the decree of t 
lords of ' ſeſſion. 

AFFIRMATION alſo denotes a ſolemn at- 
teſtation of the truth of ſome fact, which 
the quakers are allowed to make inſtea 
of au oath. ©, 6 8A 
This ſect think all kinds of ſwearing un- 
lawtul; and therefore the legiſlature has 
appointed the following affirmation to 
be taken inſtead thereof, wiz. I d. B. 
do fincerely, ſolemnly, and truly declare 
and affirm, c. This affirmation is, by 
ſtatute, put upon the ſame footing with an 
oath ; every perſon convicted of affirm- 
ing a falſhcod, being liable to the pe- 
—_ provided 1. wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury. It is alſo deemed equiva- 
lent to an oath, except in criminal cates, 
upon juries, and in places of profit and 
truſt under the government. 5 

AFFIRMATION, among ſome gramma- 
rians, denotes a part of ſpeech, called 
by the generality a verb. See VERB. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes any thing which implies an affir- 
mation. See AFFIRMATION. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in the roman inquiſition, 
a deſignation given to ſuch heretics as 
openly ayow the opinions they are charg- 
ed withal, 

AFFIRMATIVE charagter. 
CHARACTER. 

AFFIRMATIVE proþpyition. 
PROPOSITION. 

AFFIRMATIVE 'gqu2ntit,. 
QUANTITY. 

AFFIRMATIVE ien. See SIGN, 

AFFIX, among grammarians, denotes 

much 


See the article 
See the article 
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duch the ſame with prefix. Sec the ar- 
tice PREFIX, 

| the hebrew language, there are 2 


muültitude of affixes, i. e. ſingle letters 


or ſyllables, which, being prefixed to 
nmoums and verbs, ſerve inſtead of pro- 
nouns, and contribute greatly to the bre - 
ty ef that language. 
AFFLATU 8, —2 mytholo- 
giſts and , denotes the actual in- 
agen 0 ſome divinity: th 
| 8 a px: — #ft nunmme quando 
propriore Det. . 
Tully; however, muſt be underſtood to 
extend the meaning of the word tarther, 
when he attributes all great actions to a 
dtvime aflatus. See INSPIRATION. 
AFFORAGE, in the french cuſtoms, a 
duty paid to the lord of a diſtrict, for 
permiſſion to ſell wine, or other liquors, 
within his ſeignioryꝛ. 
AFFPORAGE is alſo uſed for the rate or 


— 
1 


price of proviſions, laid and fixed by the 


rovoſt of Paris, or by the ſheriffs. 
AFFORCEMENT, afforciamentum, a- 
mong old law-writers, denotes a fortreſs 
or plate of ſtrength. 
AFFORCIAMENTUM CURIZ,aterm 
uſed in an old chartelary, for the ſummon- 
ing acourt, in an extraordmary manner. 
AFFORESTING, offoreſtatio, in our old 
law-books, is the turning lands into a 
foreſt, as the converting a foreſt to other 
uſes is called diſafforeſting, or deafforefiing. 
AFFRAY, or AFFRAYMENT, in law, 


formerly ſignified the crime of affright-. 


ing other perſons, by appearing in un- 
uſual armour, brandiſhing a weapon, Cc. 
But, at preſent, affray denotes a ſkirmiſh 


or fighting between two or more: and 


there muſt be a ſtroke given, otherwiſe 
if is no affray. 

An affray is a common mjury, puniſh- 
ble by the juſtices of the peace in their 
ſeſſions, by fine and impriſonment; and 
arcordingly, differs from aſlault, which 
is a private offence. 


A conſtable may ſeize, and carry affray- 


ers beſore a juſſice; as may likewiſe 
any private perſon. 

AFFREIGH' MENT, a term uſed in 
ſome law books tor the freight of a ſhip, 
See FREIGHT. 

AFFRI, or AFFRA, a term met with in 
old law books for horſes, bullocks, or 
any beaſt uſed in plowing 3- and hence a 
dull horſe is ſtill called afer, in ſome 

- counties. | 

AFFRONTTPF, in heraldry, an appella- 


tion given to animals facing one ano. her 


* 
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Virgil, 


AFR 


on an efcutchoon, à Kind of bearing, 
which is otherwiſe called eonfrontde, and 


ſtands oppoſed to adoſſde. 

— E, in —— cuſtoms, denotes 
the right or privilege of cutting wood i 
2 for fuel, % i; 8 
AFFUSION, aa, in a general ſenſe, 
is the pouring > Ro a ſolid 

fubſtance 


| Arruston, among ſome divines, a ſpecies 


of baptiſm, differing a {tle from what is 
now called fprinkbng. - See BArrisu. 
AFILFATION; See ArIIIATIOR. 
AFOBA, in botany, a kind of kidney. 
bean, which the natives of Guinea pound 
and mix with oil; thereby making a 
ſort of ointment, efteemed good for the 
itch and other foulneſſes of the ſkin. 
AFRA' avi, a name ſometimes given to 
— 1 See — uy NTADO, 
| „in geography, à va inſu- 
la, which — — 0 the e 
diviſions, or quarters of the world, as 
they are commonly, tho' falſely called. 
It is joined to Aſia by the iſthmus cf 
Suez, reaches about four thouſand two 
hundred miles in breadth from eaſt to 
weſt, and is ſituated between 37? north 
latitude, and 35 fouth/latirude. The 
Mediterranean ſea bounds it on the 
north, the iſthmus of Suez, the red- 
ſea, and the eaſtern ocean, on the caſt; 
the ſouthern ocean, on the ſouth ; and 
_ atlantic, or weſtern ocean, on the 
weſt, 
Geographers divide Africa into ten 
grand diviſions : 1. EP 2. Abyſh- 
nia, or the upper Ethiopia. 4. The 
coaſt ' of Anian and Zanguebar. 4. 
Monoemugi, Monomotapa; and Cat- 
fraria, ſometimes ealled the lower Ethio- 
pia. 5. Congo, Angola, and Guinea. 
6. Nigritia, or Negroland. 7. Zaara, 
or the deſert. 8. Biledulgerid, the an- 
tient Numidia. 9. The empire of Mo- 
rocco. 10. The coaſt of Barbary, on 
the Mediterranean, comprehending the 
countries of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoly, 
and Barca. See the article EdVYVT, &c. 
The principal commodities are gold, 
ambergreaſe, elephants teeth, guinea- 
pepper, red-wood, hides, wax, ſaunders, 
lugar, civet, oil, cardamums, hemp, flax, 
dates, almonds, indigo, gum, oftrich- 
feathers, amber, ebony, canes, citrons, 
lemons, copper, cocoa- nuts, cloves, 
ſaffron, cryſtal, and a multitude of ne- 
groes, that ſupply our american planta- 
tions with flaves. 
Ajrica is repreſented in painting, Mo 
| b 


ruined 
unders, 
P, flax, 
oftrich- 


citrons, 


1 


black woman almoſt naked, with friz- 
zled hair, an elephant's trunk for a 
creſt, a fierce lion on one ſide, and a 
viper and ſerpent on the other; with 
other emblems of the produce of the 
country. 

AFRICA is alſo a conſiderable ſea- port 
town of Barbary, about {eventy miles 
ſouth of Tunis. 

AFRICA, Afrique, is likewiſe a ſmall 
town of France, ſituated in the pro- 
vince of Gaſcony, and generality of 
Montauban. 

AFRICAN company, a ſociety of merchants 
eſtabliſhed by king Charles II. for trad- 
ing to Africa; which trade is now laid 
open to all his majeſty's ſubjects, paying 
ten per cent. for maintaining the forts, 

AFRICANISM, in literary matters, a 
peculiarity of ſtyle found in the writers 
of Africa. 

AFFSAGERS, perſons appointed by the 
burgo-maſters of Amſterdam, to preſide 
over the public fales made in that city, 
They muſt always have a clerk of the 


ſecretaries office, with them, to take an 


account of the ſale. 

AFT, in the ſea language, the ſame with 
abaft. See the article ABaFT. 

AFTER, an engliſh prepoſition, ſignifying 
either later in time, or behind in place. 
Thus, we ſay, after a week, aſter a 
month, Ec. 

AFTER-birth, in midwifery, the mem- 
branes which ſurrounded the infant in 
the womb, more uſually called the ſe- 
cundines, See the articles B1KkTH, 
DELIVERY, and SECUNDINES, 

In brutes this is called the heam, or 
clearing. 

Arrek-math, in huſbandry, ſignifies the 
graſs which ſprings or grows up after 
mowing ; or the grals, or ſtubble, cut 
after corn. 

AYrTER-22290r, denotes one half of the na- 
tural day, or the ſpace of time between 
noon and night. 

AFTER-pains,m midwifery,exceſſive pains 
felt in the groin, loins, &c. after the 
woman is delivered. See DELIVERY. 
In order to guard againſt them, phyſi- 
cians recommend oil of ſweet almonds, 
ſperma ceti, troches of myrrh and ſyru 
of maiden-hair ; and, generally, wit 
ſucceſs. 

AFTER-ſwarms, in the management of 
becs, are thoſe which leave the hive ſome 
time after the firſt has ſwarmed. See the 
aricles BEE and SWARM. 

Wh O, _ botany, a plant of the eryſi- 

OL. 1. 
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mum-kind, taken by way of ſnuff for 
the head-ach, by the people of Guinea. 
See ERYSIMUM, 

AGA, in the turkiſh language, ſignifies 

a great lord, or commander. Hence, 
the aga of the janiſſaries is the com- 
mander in chief of that corps; as the 
general of the horſe is denominated 
ſpahiclar aga. Sce the articles JAN ISS A“ 
RIES and SPAHI. 
Inſtead of aga, the term agaſſi, or agaſi, 
is not unfrequently met with; as the ca- 
pi- agaſſi, i. e. the chief of the pages, 
Se 


AGADES, or Acres, a people or king- 
dom of Africa, lying on the northern 
bank of the river Niger, between the 
kingdoms of Cano on the eaſt, and 
Tombut on the weſt, with that of Zaara 
on the north. 

AGADES, or ANDEGAST, the capital city 
of the ſaid kingdom, 
AGADES is alto the mooriſh name for the 
town of Santa Cruz, ia the kingdom of 

Sus. 

AG AG, or AGaca, 2 kingdom of Afri- 
ca, dependent on the kingdom of Mo- 
nomotapa. 

Its capital, which is called by the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the north ſide of the 
lake Zaira. 

AGAIT, in commerce, the ſame with agio. 
See Adio. 

Ac Al is alſo the name of a people of Ethio- 
pla, inhabiting near the ſource of the Nile, 
and profeſſing a kind of chriſtianity. 

AGALLOCHUM, in botany, the name by 
which the antient Greeks called /igmem- 
aloes, or xylo-aloes. Sec XYLO-ALOES. 

AGALMATA, in antiquity, a term oxigi- 
nally uſed for any kind of ornaments in a 
temple, but afterwards for the ſtatues on- 
ly, as being moſt conſpicuous. 

AGANIPPIDES, in antient poetry, a de- 
ſignation given to the mules, from a 
fountain of mount Helicon, called Aga- 


nippe. 

AG APE, or Ac Ap ES, in church- hiſto- 

ry, certain love · feaſts kept by the antient 
chriſtians, as a token of brotherly chari- 
ty and mutual benevolence. 
However innocent the original intention 
of theſe feſtivals might have been, abuſes 
in time got footing in' them, and gave 
great occaſion for ſcandal ; fo that it be- 
came neceſſary to forbid the kits of cha- 
rity between perſons of different ſexes, 
as well as to have any beds or couches in 
the place where they aſſembled, 

AGAPETZE, in church-hiftory, a kind of 

K nuns 


A G A 


nuns among the primitive chriſtians, who 
attended on, and ſerved the clergy. 

At firſt there was nothing ſcandalous in 
theſe ſocieties, though they gave great 
offence afterwards, and were wholly abo- 
liſhed by the council of Lateran, in 


1139. 
. AGARENT, a name uſed by ſome writers 
for the Arabs, as being deſcended from 
Agar, or Hagar, Abraham's hand-maid. 
AGARIC, agaricum, in botany, a genus 
of epilitical plants, growing on the trunks 
of trees, eſpecially the larch-tree, and 
reſembling the common muthroom, both 
in ſubſtance and ſtructure. See plate VII. 
fg. 4+ 
Agaric is a fungus, of an irregular figure, 
three or four inches in length, and as 
many in breadth and thickneſs. It is ex- 
tremely ſoft and elaſtic, taking an im- 
preſſion from the leaſt touch, and reſum- 
ing its former figure again: its colour, 
on the out- ſide, is a pale yellowiſh white, 
but a pure white within. 
It was much uſed by the antients, as a 
Purge; but the preſent practice condemns 
it, as being not only diſagreeable, but 
unſafe and pernicious, 
Mineral AGAaRkic, in natural hiſtory, a 
light marley earth, fo called on account 
of its reſemblance to the vegetable agaric, 
in its colour and ſpongy texture. 
It never conſtitutes a ſtratum of itſelf, 
but is found in cracks and fiſſures of 
rocks, roofs of caverns, and {ometimes 
in the horizontal vacuities of theſe ſtrata, 
in form of a white porous powder. 
Mineral agari: is a good aſtringent, and 
+ therefore preſcribed in fluxes, hæ mor- 
rhages, to dry old ulcers, ſtop defluxions 
of the eyes, &c. - 
AGARICOIDES, in botany, a fort of 
ſmall white fungus, with yellowiſh la- 
mellæ, found in woods. | 
AGASYLLIS, in the materia medica, a 
name uſed by greek writers for the gum 
ammoniac. See AMMONIAC. 
AGAT, achates, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus of ſemipellucid gems, varitgated 
with veins — clouds, Fat have no zones, 
like the onyx. 
Agats are formed of a cryſtalline ſub- 
ſtance, variouſly debaſed with earths of 
different colours, to which is to be at- 
tributed the variety of their appearance. 
Thus, ſome have a white ground, as the 
dendrachates or mocoa-ſtone, the pha/- 
ſacbates, and another ſpecies. Others 
have a reddiſh ground, as the h macha- 
tes, jardachates, corallo-achates, &c. 
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Others, again, a yellowiſh ground, »4 
the cerachates and leonteſeres. And, laſt- 
ly, ſome have a greeniſh, ground, as the 


Jaſpachates. A more particular account 
of all which may be ſeen under their ſeve- 
ral articles DENDRACHATES, PHAS5Sa- 
CHATES, HAMACHATES, Sc. 

Agats have got peculiar denominations 
according to the different figures repre- 
ſented on them, their affinity to other 
gems, and the ſubſtance they moſt re- 
ſemble in colour. Hence, the dendracha- 
tes, fardachates, heamachates, &c. 

AGAT is alſo the name of an inſtrument 
uled by the gold wire-drawers; ſo called 
trom the agat in the middle of it, which 
forms its principal part. 

AGATA, or St. AGaTa di Goti, a city, 
and biſhop's ſee of Naples and province 
of Principato, fituated almoſt in the mid. 
dle between Capua and Beneventum. 

AGA'TONSI, a mall iſland of the Archi- 
pelago, ſituated between that of Lelbos 
and the continent, 

AGATT ON, a town of Africa, on the 
coaſt of Guinea, ſituated ncar the mouth 
of the river Formoſa, about eighty miles 

- ſouth of Benin. 4 

AGATY, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees growing in Malabar. They have 
papilionaceous ſcentlefs flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by pods, four ſpans long, 
and a finger's breadth wide, containing 
ſeeds like our kidney-beans, which the 
natives eat in their food, 

AGAZES, a name gen to the ſavage in- 
habitants of Paraguay, in ſouth Ame- 
rica, | 

AGDE, a ſmall, but well inhabited city 
of France, in the province of Langue- 
doc, near the mouth of the river Eraut, 
about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Mont 
pelier. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 

AGE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cer- 
tain portion, or part of duration, appli- 
ed to the exiſtence of particular object: 
thus we ſay, the age of the world, the 
age of Rome, Sc. that is, the time, or 
number of years, elapſed fince the crea- 
tion of the world, or the building « 
Rome. Thus, allo a man's age is the 
time he has lived, or the number of years 
elapſed ſince his birth; and ſo in other in- 
ſtances, as the age of a houſe, the age « 
a tree, &c, 

The age of a horſe, deer, &c. is known 
by ſeveral] marks; for which ſee the ar- 
ticles Horse, DEER, Sc. 
Chronologers are far from que. agreed 
with reſpect to the age of the world, ſome 
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waking it more, ſome leſs. See the ar- 
ticle WORLD. 

AGe is allo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with century. Sec CENTURY. 

Adr likewiie denotes certain periods of the 
duration of the world. 

Thus, among chriſtian chronologers, 
we meet with the ge of the law of nature, 
which comprehend the whole time be- 
eween Adam and Motes ; the age of the 
jewiſh law, which takes in ali the time 
from Moles to Chriſt ; and laſtly, the 
age of grace, or the number of years 
elapſed tince the hirth 6: Chriſt. 

Among antient hiſtorians, the duration 
of the world is alſo ſubdivided into cer- 
tain periods, called ages; of which they 
reckon three : the firſt, reaching from 
the creation to the deluge which happen- 
ed in Greece, during the reign of Ogy- 
ges, is called the obſcure or uncertain 
age; the hiſtory of mankind, during that 
period, being altogether uncertain. The 
ſecond, called the febulous or heroic, 
terminates at the firſt olympiad; where 
the third, or hiſtorical age, commences. 
The antient poets alſo divided the dura- 
tion of the world into four ages, or pe- 
riods; the firit of which they called the 
golden age, the ſecond the filver age, the 
third the brazen age, the fourth the iron 
age. Not unlike theſe are the four ages 
of the world, as computed by the Eaſt- 
Indians, who extend them to a monitrous 
length. 

AGE alſo denotes certain degrees or periods 
of human lite, commonly reckoned four, 
z. infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. The hrit of which extends to the 
fourteenth year; the ſecond, to the twen- 
ty-fifth year; the third, to the fiſtieth 
year : and the fourth, to the ſeventy- 
fifth year, or rather, as long as a man 
lives. 

AGE, in law, ſignifies certain periods of 
life, when perſons of both ſexes are en- 
ahled to do certain aëts, which for want 
of years and diſcretion they were incapable 
of before: thus, a man at twelve years of 
age, ought fo take the oath of allegiance 
to the king, in a leet: at fourteen, which 
is his age of diſcretion, he may marry, 
chooſe his guardian, and claim his lands 
held in ſocage. | 
Twenty-one is called full age, a man or 


woman being then capable of acting for ' 


- "themſelves, of managing their affairs, 
making contracts, diſpoſing of their 
eſtates, and the like; which betore that 
age they could not ta. 
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A woman is dowable at nine years of 
age, may marry at twelve, and at four- 
teen chooſe her guardian. 

If a man or woman acts in any of the 
above-mentioned capacities, before the 
time preſcribed by law, he or ſhe may 
retract at that time, otherwiſe they are 
ſuppoſed to agree to it anew, and it ſhall 
be deemed valid. Thus, if a man mar- 
ries before fourteen, or a woman before 
twelve, they may either agree to the mar- 
riage, or not, at theſe ſeveral ages; and 
ſo in other caſes. 

At fourteen, a man may diſpoſe of his 
perſonal eſtate by will, but not of lands. 
At this age too a man or woman is firſt 
capable of being a witneſs, and under it 
perſons are not generally puniſhable for 
crimes, though they muſt ſatisfy the da- 


mage ſuſtained by treſpaſs committed by . 


them. 


AGE-prier, ætatem precari, is when an 


action being brought againſt a perſon un- 
der age, for lands deſcended to him, he, 
by motion or petition, ſhews the matter to 
the court, praying the action may be ſtaid 
till his full age; which the court general- 
ly agrees to. However, as a purchaſer, 
a minor ſhall not have his age-prier z 
nor in any writ of aſſize, of dower, or 
petition; but he may in any action of 
debt. 

By the civil law the caſe is otherwiſe, an 
infant or minor being obliged to anſwer 
by his-tutor or curator. 

Among the Romans it was unlawful to 
put up for any public office, or magiſtra- 
cy, unleſs the candidate had attained to 
a certain age; which differed according 
to the offices ſued for. Hence the phraſes 
conſular age, prætorian age, &c. See 
the articles ConsuL, PRETOR, Sc. 


Ace of the morn, in aſtronomy, the time 


elapled ſince her laſt conjunction with the 
ſun. See the article MooN. 


AGEDA, in geography, a ſmall town 
1 


and river of Portugal, fituated in the pro- 


vince of Beiran, between the cities of 


Oporto and Coimbra. 


AGEMA, in macedonian antiquity, was 


a body of ſoldiery, not unlike the roman 
legion, See LEGION, 
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AGEMOGLANS, AGIAMOGLANS, or 


AZAMOGLANS, in the turkiſh cuſtoms, 
chriſtian children raiſed every third year, 
by way of tribute, from 4 chriſtians 
tolerated in the turkiſh empire. 

'The collectors of this odious tax uſe to 


take one child out of three, pitching al- 
ways upon the moſt handſome, 
K 2 
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The word agemoglans properly ſignifies 
a barbarian's child ; and out of their 
number, after being circumciſed, and in- 
ſtructed in the religion and language of 
their tyrannical maſters, are the janiſ- 
farics recruited. As to thoſe who are 
thought unfit for the army, they are em- 
ployed in the loweſt offices of the ſeraglio. 

AGEN, an antient city of France, in the 
province of Guienne, ſituated on the river 
Garronne, about ſixty- miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Bourdeaux. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
the capital of the Agenois. 

AGENDA, among philoſophers and di- 
vines, ſignifies the duties which a man 
lies under an obligation to perform: thus 
we meet with the agenda of a chriſtian, 
or the duties he ought to perſorm, in 
oppoſition to the credenda, or things he 
is to believe. | 

AnENDA is more particularly uſed for di- 
vine ſervice; in which ſenſe, we meet with 
agenda matutina & veſpertina; that is, 
morning and evening prayers, 

AGENDA, among merchants, a term ſome- 
times uſed for a memorandum book, in 
which is ſet down all the buſineſs to be 
tranſacted during the day, either at home 
or abroad. 

AGENHINE, the ſame with hogenhine. 
See HOGENHINE. 

AGENOIS, a dittrict of France, See 
the article AGEN. 

AGENORIA, in mythology, the goddeſs 
of courage and induſtry, as Vacuna was 
of indolence. 

AGENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any 
thing which acts or produces an eſfect. 
See the articles ACT and ACTION, 
Agents are either natural or moral. 

Natural AGENTS are all ſuch inanimate bo- 
dies, as have a power to act upon other 
bodies, in a certain and determinate man- 
ner ; luch is fire, which has the invari- 
able property or power to warm or heat, 

Moral AGENTS, on the contrary, are ratio- 
nal creatures, capable of regulating their 
actions by a certain rule. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called free or volun- 
tary agents. Sce the articles FREE and 
VOLUNTARY. ; 

AGENT3, among phyſicians and chemiſts, 
an appellation given to all kinds of men- 
ſt: aums. 

Adk xx is alſo uſed to denote a perſon en- 
triuted with the management of an affair, 
whether belonging to a ſociety, compa- 


ny, or private -perſon. ; thus we ſay, 


agents of the exchequer, of the victual- 
ling oflices G. 
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AGExTs of bank and exchange, in the 
commercial polity of France, are much 
the ſame with our exchange-brokers. 

AGENT and patient, in law, is faid of a 
perſon who is the doer of a thing, and 
alſo the party to whom it is done. Thus, 
if a man who is indebted to another, 
makes his creditor his executor, and dics, 
the executor may retain ſo much of the 
goods of the deceaſed, as will ſatisfy his 
debt; by which means he becomes agent 
and patient; that is, the perſon to whom 
the debt is due, and the perſon who pays 
it, 

AGENTES in rebus, in antiquity, ſignifies 
officers employed under the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, and differing only in 
name from the frumentarii, whom they 
ſucceeded. Sec FRUMENTARII. 

AGEOMETRIA, a term ſometimes uſed 
to denote, that a thing is defective in re- 
gard to geometry. 

AGER, in roman untiquity, a certain por- 
tion of land allowed to each citizen, Sce 
the article AGRARIAN LAW. 

AGER is alſo uſed, in middle age writers, 
for an acre of land. See the article 
ACRE, 

AGER mineralium, among chemiſts, denotes 

the element of water, as being ſuppoſed 
the ſource of minerals. 

AGER nature, a term ſometimes uſed for 
the uterus, or womb, on account of its 
nouriſhing the ſeme:,as the earth doth ſeed, 

AGER, in geography, a ſmall town of Ca- 
talonia, in Spain, ſituated near the ſource 
of the river Noguera: it has a caſtle on 
the north ſide. 

AGERA TUM, naudlin, in botany, a genus 
of plants, with a monopetalous perſonat- 
ed flower; and an oblong membranaceous 
fruit, divided into two cells, which con- 
tain a number of minute ſeeds, affixed to 
a placenta. See plate VII, fig. 5. | 
Ageratum belongs to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
Linnzus, and is ſaid to be good for incon- 
tinence of urine, on account of its aſtrin- 
gent virtue; but is rarely preſcribed in 
the preſent praQtice, 

AGFRATUS lapis, a ſtone uſed by the 
antients in dying and drefling leather: 

ofſibly a ſpecies of pyrites. 

AGERIUM, the ſame with agiſtment. Set 
AGISTMENT. 

AGGA, or AGONNA, a britiſh ſettlement 
on the gold coaſt of Guinea, It is ſitu- 
ated under the meridian of London, m 6 
degrees of north lat. 

art, 2 

bank or rampart, compoſed of various 

3 materials, 
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materials, as earth, boughs of trees, 
Sc. 

The agger of the antients was of the 
ſame nature with what the moderns call 
lines. 

AGGER was alſo uſed in ſeveral other ſenſes, 
as for a wall or bulwark, to keep off the 
ſea; tor the middle part of a military 
road, ufually raiſed into a ridge ; and 
ſometimes for the heaps of earth raiſed 
over graves, more commonly called tu- 


i. 

AGGERHUYS, a city of Norway, capi- 
tal of the province of the ſame name. It 
is ſubject to Denmark, and ſituated in 119 
eaſt longit. and 59“ 30' north lat. 

AGGIA SARAl, a town ſituated on the 
ſhore of the caſpian ſex, between Turke- 
ſtan and the country of Bulgar. 


AGGLUTINANTS, agelutinantia, in 


pharmacy, Sc. make a claſs of ſtrength- 
ening medicines, of a 2 or viſcous 
nature; which, by readil adhering to the 
— contribute — to repair their 
+» Joſs. 
1 may be divided into two 
kinds: 1. Good nouriſhing foods, eſpe- 
cially jellies, whether of hartſhorn, veal, 
mutton, &c. 2, Medicines, properly ſo 
called, as olibanum, dragon's-blood, 
gum ae, gar wing caſlia, comfrey, plan- 
tain, and others oſ the ſame intention. 

AGGLUTINANTS, among ſurgeons, denote 
much the ſame with vulneraries. Sce 
VULNERARY. 

AGGLUTINATION, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes the joining two or more things 
together, by means of a proper glue or 
cement. 

AGGLUTINATION, among phyſicians, ſig- 

nifies either the adherence of new ſub- 
ſtance, or the giving a glutinous conſiſt- 
ence to the animal Huids, whereby they 
become more fit for nouriſhing the body. 
See AGGLUTINANTS, 
Agglutination, according to ſome, is ef- 
fected by a fermentation z whilſt others 
attribute ſuch a glutinous nature to the 
chyle, that a bare contact ſuffices to make 
it adhere. 

AGGLUTINATION is alſo a term uſed by 
aſtronomers to denote the meeting of two 
or more ſtars in the ſame part of the 20- 
diac, or the ſeeming coalition of ſeveral 


ſtars. 


AGGRAVATION, a term uſed to denote 


whatever heightens a crime, or renders 
it more black. 


AGGREGATE, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes the ſum. of ſeveral things added to- 
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gether, or the collection of them into one 
whole, Thus, a houſe is an aggregate 
of ſtones, wood, mortar, Sc. See Ad- 
GREGATION. | 

An aggregate differs from text, mixt, 
or compound; in as much as the union 
in theſe laſt is more intimate, than be- 
tween the parts of an aggregate. See the 
article TEexT, &c. 

AGGREGATION, in natural philoſophy, 
denotes a ſpecies of union, whereby ſe- 
veral things, nowiſe connected by na- 
ture, are collected together ſo as to form 
one whole. 

AGGREGATION is alſo uſed in a figurative 
ſenie, for an allociation, or the adding 
new members to a ſociety already eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

AGGRESSOR, among lawyers, denotes 
the perſon who began a quarrel, or made 
the firſt aſſault. 

It is a very materia! point to know who 
was the firſt aggreſſor, and accordingly 
never fails to be ſtrictly enquired into. 

AGHER, AcHrR, or AUGHER, a town 
of Ireland, which ſends two members to 
parliament. It is ſituated in the ſouthern 
part of Ulſter, not far from Clogher. 

AGHRIM, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinſter, ſituated about thirteen miles 
fouth-weſt of Wicklow. 

AGIADES, in the turkiſh armies, denote 
a kind of pioneers, employed in fortify- 
ing camps, and the like 2 

AGIASMA, the ſame with hagiaſma, 
See HAGIASMA. | 

AGIGENSALON, a town of Turkey, 
upon the road from Conſtantinople to Iſ- 
pahan, about a day's journey from the 
city of Tocia. 

AGILD, or AG1LDE, in old law-books, 
denotes a perſon of ſo little account, that 
whoever killed him was liable to no fine 
for ſo doing. 

AGILITY, agilitas, ſignifies an aptitude 
of the (everal parts of the body to mo- 
tion; or it may be defined, art or 
talent of making the beft uſe of our 
ſtrength. 

AGILLARIUS, in old law- books, the 
ſame with hayward, See HAYWARD. 
AGINCOURT, a village of the french 
Netherlands; famous on account of the 
vitory obtained by Henry V of England, 

over the French, in 1415. 

AGIO, in commerce, a term chiefly uſed 
in Holland and- at Venice, where it de- 
notes the difference between the value of 
bank Rock, and the current coin. 


Money 
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Money in bank is commonly worth more 

than ſpecic: thus, at Amſterdam, they 

give 103 or 104 florins for every 100 flo- 

rms in bank. At Venice, the agio is 
fixed at 20 fer cent. 

Acro is alſo uſed for the profit ariſing from 
the diſcounting a note, bill, &c. See 
BL. and DrscounT. 

AG10 of aſſurance, the ſame with what we 

call policy of aſſurance, See PoLicy of 
aſſurance. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, in the greek 
church, ſubject to the Turks, a wooden 
machine, uſed inſtead of bells, the ule of 
theſe being prohibited. 

AGIST, the fame with agiſtment. See 

the next article. 

AGISTMENT, AcnsTacr, or Acrs- 
TATION, in Jaw, the taking in other 
people's cattle to graze, at ſo much per 
week. 

The term is peculiarly uſed for the taking 
in cattle to be fed in the king's foreſts, as 
well as for the profits thence ariſing. 

AGISTMENT is alſo uſed in a metaphorical 
fenſe, for any tax, burden, or charge : 
thus, the tax levied for repairing the 
banks of Romney marſh was called” agiſ- 
ramentum. 

AGISTOR, or Ac1sTAaToR, an officer 
belonging to foreſts, who has the care of 
the cattle taken in to be grazed, and le- 
vies the monies due on that account. 

There are four ſuch agiſtors in each foreſt, 
all created by letters patent, and common- 

| ty called gueſt-takers, or gift-takers. 

AGISTALIA animalinm in forefla, in old 
law-books, ſignifies the drift at cattle or 
beaſts in a foreſt. 

AGITATION, agitatio, the act of ſhak- 
ing a body, or toſſing it backwards and 
forwards. 

Agitation greatly aſſiſts ſeveral operations 
of nature. By it butter is made out of 

milk. Digeſtron too is reckoned an in- 

ſenſible kind of agitation. 

The agitation of the body is deemed one 

mark of inſpiration. See INSPIRATION. 

AcrTATION, among antient phyſicians, de- 
notes a kind of exerciſe, generally called 
twinging, which they put in practice 
when the patient could uſe no other excr- 
ciſe. 

AGITATOR, in antiquity, a term ſome- 
times ufed for a charioteer, eſpecially 
thoſe who drove in the circus at the cu- 
rule games. | 

"AGITATORS, in the engliſh hiſtory, 

© certain officers ſet up by the army in 
1647 to take care ol its intereſts. 
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Cromwell joined the agitators, only with 
a view to ſerve his own ends; which be— 
ing once accompliſhed, he found means 
to get them aboliſhed, 

AGLA, or Aquila, a town of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Fez, ſituated not far 
from the river Guarga. 

AGLAOPHOTIS, in botany, a term 
ſometimes uſed for piony. See the 
article Piowy, 

AGLECTS, AcLETs, or AGLEEDs, 
among botaniſts, the ſame with what is 
more uſually called apices. See Apicks. 

AGLIA, a term uſed by antient phytficians 
for a whitiſh ſpot in the eye, cauſed by a 
congeſtion of humours. 

ALA, in geography, a fortreſs of Pied- 
mont, with the title of marquiſate, fitu- 
ated in the Canavois. 

AGMOT, or AcmeT, the name of a 
town, diſtrict, and river of Africa, in 
the empire of Morocco. 

AGMEN, in the roman art of war, de- 
noted an army, or rather a part of it, in 
march: thus we read of the premun ag- 
men, or van- guard; medium agmen, or 
main body; and the poftremum agmen, or 
rear- guard. We alſo meet with the og- 
men pilatum, which was a part of the ar- 
my, drawn up in form of an oblong pa- 
rallelogram, and anſwered to what the 
moderns call column. However, the 
agmen quadratum, or ſquare form, was 
that motily practiſed in the roman ar- 
mies. 

AGMEN is alſo uſed for any body of men, 
or other animals, advancing in tolerabie 
order. 

AGMONDESHAM, in geography. See 
the article AMERSHAM. 

AGNABAT, a town of Tranſylvania, 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, fituated 
about ten miles north-eaſt of Herman- 
ſtadt. 

AGNANO, a lake of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the provir ce of Lavoro. 

AGNANTHUS, in botany, the name by 
which Vaillant calls the cornutia of Lin- 
næus. See the article CORNUTIA. 

AGNATION, agnatio, among civilians, 
denotes the relation of kinſhip ſubſiſting 
between the deſcendants of the ſame man, 
in the male line. 

AGNEL, an antient french coin, otherwiſe 
called mowton d'or. See the article Mou- 
TON or. ; n 


AGNELFT, an antient french coin, worth 


about twenty ſols. | 
AGNO, a river of Naples, which, taking 
ss riſe in the mountainous part of hy” 
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di Lavoro, waſhes the town of Acerra, 
and paſſing between Capua and Averſa, 
falls into the Mediterrancan, about ſeven 
miles north of Puzzoli. 

AGNOETEZE, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics, ſo. called on account of their 
maintaining, that Chriſt, with reſpect 
to his human nature, was ignorant of 
many things. and particularly of the 
day of judginent, an opinion which 
they built upon the text, Mark xin. 32. 
whereof the moſt natural meaning is, 
that the knowledge of the day of judg- 
ment does not concern our Saviour, con- 
ſidered in the character of Meſſiah. 

AGNOETISM, among ecclefiaftical 
writers, ſignifies the doctrine or hereſy of 
the agnoctæ. See the preceding article. 

AGNOMEN, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of fourth or honorary name, given to a 
perlon on account of tome extraordinary 
action, virtue, or other 1ccompirſhment. 
Thus the agnomen Africanus was beſtow- 
ed upon Publius Cornelius Scipio, on ac- 
count of his great atchievements in 
Africa. 

In caſes of adoption, it was uſual to re- 
tain their former cognomen, or family 
name, by way of ag nomen thus Mar- 
cus Junius Brutus, being a opted b 
Quintus Servitius C:-pto, called himſelr 
Quintus Serv ilius Ca ht Brutus, 

AGNON, a all river of Bourgogne in 
France othcrwieg che Ignon, 

AGNONE,a city of the kingdom of Naples, 
in the province of the hither Abruzzo, 
called by ine Aaclone, 

AGNOS, in ijchthyot yy, the name uſed 
by the antient greek writers for the fiſh 
now known by that of «uraxoſcopus, or 
the ſtar-gazer. Sec URAXQSCOPUS. 

AGNUS, the lamb, in zoology, the young 
of the ſheep-Kind, tor the proper treat- 
ment of which, ſee the orticie LaMB. 

Acwnus caftus, in botany, Cc. a name 
given to the vitex, on account of its effi- 
cacy in preventing looſe venereal deſires, 

ollutions, &c. See the article VIrEx. 
During the ſeaſt of Ceres, the athenian 
ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, 
lay upon the leaves of ag caſtus: and 
to this day the monks and nuns are ſaid 
to uſethem for the ſame purpoſe, 

Acnvus dei, in the church of Rome, a cake 
of wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb 
ſupporting a croſs. 

Theſe being conſecrated by the pope with 
= ſolemnity, and diſtributed among 
the people, are ſuppoſed to have great 
virtues ; us to prelerve thoſe who carry 
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them worthily, and with faith, from all 
manner of accidents ; to expel evil ſpi- 
rits, Ec. 

What an admirable expedient to drain 
the purſes of the credulous laity, and fill 
thoſe of the clergy ! 

AGNUS dei 15 allo a popular name for that 
part of the maſs, where the prieſt ſtrikes 
his breaſt thrice, and ſays the prayer be- 
ginning with the words agnus dei. 

AGuwus ſcythicus, in natural hiſtory, the 

name of a fictitious pla t, retembling a 
lamb, laid to grow in Tartary. 
K:empfer, who was in the country, could 
not, by the moſt diligent enquiry, find 
any account of it ; and therefore con- 
cludes the whole to be a fiction. Kemp. 
Amen. exot. p. 508. 
As to the curiolities ſhewn under this 
name, they can be nothing elſe but the 
capillary roots of certain plants helped 
out by art. ; 

AGOBEL, a ſmall town of Africa, in the 
empire of Moroc.o, aud province of 
Kea, 

AGOGA, among antient naturaliſts, de- 
noted a drain for carrying off water from 
a mine. 

AGOGE, among antient mucians, a ſpe- 

cics of modulation, wherein the notes 
proceeded by contiguous degrees. 
There are three kinds of agoge: 1. When 
the notes riſe ſiom grave to acute, as, B 
C DE, called by the antients ductus rect- 
us, and by the modern Italians conduci- 
mento rette. 2. When they fall from 
acute to grave; as E D CB, called by 
the ant ients ductus revertens, and by the 
modern Italians conducimento ritornante. 
3. When they riſe by flats and fall by 
ſharps, called by the antients ductus cir- 
cumcurrens, and by the modern Italians 
conducimente circcncorrente. 

AGON, in the public games of the antients, 
a term uſed indifferently for any conteſt 


or ditpute, whether reſpecting bodily ex- 


ercites, or accompliſhments of the mind. 
Thus poets, muſicians, Ic. had their 
agones, as well as the athlete. 

Games of this kind were celebrated at 
moſt of the heathen feſtivals, and not un- 
frequently by themſelves, either annual- 
ly, or at certain periods of years: of this 
laſt kind were the agon gymnicus at 
Athens, the agon nemcus, agon nerona- 
nus, agon ſolts, &c. 

Acox was alto uſed for one of the mi- 
niſters employed in the heathen facrifi- 
ces, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſtrike the 
vieum. 


AG0N, 
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Acox, in roman antiquity, a place near three of whom had the direction of the 
the Tiber, where the curule games horſe races, tliree others of the pent 1. 
were celebrated, otherwiſe called Circus thlon, and the reſt of the other excr- 
Flammineus. ciſes. 

AGcon, among phyſicians, a term ſome- AGONUS, in ichthyology, the name of 4 
times uſed to denote the ſtruggle of death fiſh of the eric z being a ſpecies 
more cornmonly called agony. See of clupea, with black ſpots on both ſides, 
the article AGONY, Sce plate VIII. fig. 1. 

AGONALES, in roman antiquity, the AGONY, among phyſicians, denotes ex- 
fame with the ſalii. See the article treme pain, or the utmoſt efforts of na- 
SALII. | ture, ſtruggling with a diſeaſe, 

AGONALIA, in roman antiquity, feſti- AGony, in a more limited ſenſe, is uſed 
vals celebrated in honour of Janus, or of for the pangs of death; which are leſs 


the god Agonius,whom the Romans in- ainful than uſually imagined, the body 
voked before undertaking any affair of eing then . of quick ſenſations. 
importance. See DEATH. 


They ſeem to have been kept three times AGONYCLIT ZE,or AGONYCLITES, in 
in the year, vix. on the th of the ides church-hiſtory, a ſect of chriſtians, in 
of January, on the 12th of the calends the ſeventh century, who prayed always 
of June, and on the third of the ides of ſtanding, as thinking it unlawful to 


December. kneel. 
AGONENSES, the ſame with the faliii The word is greek, of the above im- 
See the article SALII. port. 


AGONISMA, in antiquity, denotes the AGORZEUS, in heathen antiquity, an 
prize given to the victor in any combat appellation given to fuck deitics as had 
or diſpute, See AGON., ſtatues in the market- places; particular- 

AGONISTARCHA, in antiquity, the ly Mercury, whoſe ſtatue was to be ſecn 
officer who directed the preparatory ex- in almyſt every public place. 
erciſes of the athlete ; though ſome make The Lacedzmonians too paid an extra- 
him the ſame with the agonotheta. See ordinary veneration to Minerva Ago- 
ACONOTHETA. ræa. 

AGONISTICA, a term uſed to denote AGORANOMUS, ay:pivueg, in grecian 
the ſcience of whatever belonged to the antiquity, 2 magiſtrate of Athens who 
agones, or public exerciſes of the an- had the regulation of weights and mea- 
tients. See the article Acox. ſures, of the prices of proviſions, &c. 

AGONISTICI, in church-hiſtory, a name The agoranomus anſwered in part to 
given by Donatus to ſuch of his diſciples the ædile of the Romans. See the article 
as he ſent to fairs, markets, and other ZEDILE. 

ublic places, to preach and propagate Some make the agoranomi only ten in 

is doctrine. number, five to the city, and as many 

AGONISTICON, a term uſed by antient to the pyreus; whereas others make them 
phyſicians for cold water, as being ſup- fifteen. + 


{ed to combat with the febrile heat. AGOUGES, a river of France, which, 


AGONIUM, in roman antiquity, was after watering part of Auvergne, falls i 


uſed for the day on which the rex ſacro- into the Siole. 

rum ſacrificed a victim, as well as for AGRA, a city of the hither India, and 
the place where the games were cele- capital of a kingdom of the ſame name. 

brated, otherwiſe called agon. It is ſituated on the river Jemma, and 13 
AGONODICA, the ſame with agonothe- a large, populous, and beautiful city, 

ta, See the next article. where the mogul frequently reſides, 


AGONOTHETA, or AcoxnoTHETEs, AGRAM, a city and biſhop's ſee of Hun- 
in grecian antiquity, was the 5 gary ſituated near the frontiers of Car- 
or {uperintendant of the ſacred games; niola. 
who not only defrayed the expences at- AGRARIAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
tending them, but inſpected the manners ſomething belonging to, or connected 
and diſcipline of the athletæ, and adjudg- with, labds. Thus, 
ed the pres to the victors. AGRARIAN ffat ions, agrariæ flationt!, 
At firſt there was only one agonotbeta, in the roman art of war, wert 1 
in the olympic games; but ſeveral col- Kind of advanced guards, poſted in the 
leagues were afterwards joined with hun, fields. 
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AGRARIAN aso, png the ſame peo- AGRICULTURE, in a general ſenſe, 


ple, thoſe relating to the diviſion and 
diſtribution of lands ; of which there 
were a great number, hut that called 
the agrarian law by way of eminence, 
was publiſhed by Spurius Caflius, about 
the year of Rome 268, for dividing the 
conquered lands equally among all the 
citizens, and limiting the numberof acres 
which each citizen might enjoy. 
Harrington, in his Oceana, thinks an 
agrarian law the only baſis of liberty; 
through the want of which, or the non- 
obſervance of it, the common-wealth 
of Rome came to ruin. He likewiſe 
lays down the -_ of an agrarian law 
for England, whereby no man ſhould be 
allowed to poſſeſs more than 2000 J. a 
year in lands. 

AGRARIUM, the fame with agiſtment. 
See the article AG1STMENT, 

AGREDA, a town of Spain, in old Ca- 
ſtile, near the frontiers of Arragon, and 
about three leagues ſouth-weſt of Tara- 
con. 

AGREDA is alſo a town of ſouth America, 
ſituated at the toot of the mountains in 
the kingdom of Popaian. 

AGREEMENT, in law, ſignifies the con- 
ſent of ſeveral perſons to any thing done, 
or to be done. 

There art three kinds of agreement, 
Firſt, an agreement already executed at 
the beginning, as when money 1s paid, 
or other ſatistaction made for the thing 
agreed to. Secondly, an agreement 
after an act done by another, to which 
a perſun agrees: this is alſo executed. 


Thirdly, an agreement executory, or to 


be executed in time to come. 

An agreement put in writing, does not 
change its nature, but if it be tealed and 
delivered it becomes ſtill ſtronger, nav, 
any writing under hand and feal, or 4 
proviſo amounting to an agreement, is 
equivalent to a covenant. 

AGRESSES, or OGRESsFs5, in heraldry, 
a term ſometimes uſed for pellets. 
the article PELLETS. 

AGRESTZE, a name uſed among phy- 
ſicians for unripe grapes, faid to be 
cooling and deterſwe. 

AGRI, or ACR1, a river of the kingdom 
of Naples, which ariſing in the apenine 
mountains, not tar from Marfico Nuovo, 
falls into the gulph of Tarento. 

AGRIA, a town and river of upper Hun- 
th The town is a biſhop's ſee, and 
ituated about thirty-five miles N. E. 
of Buda. 

I. 


See 


denotes the art of rendering the earth 
fertile, by tillage and culture. 

In which ſenſe, it comprehends garden- 
ing, as well as huſbandry. See the arti- 
GARDENING and HUSBANDRY. 


AGRICULTURE is more particularly uſed 


for the management of arable lands, by 
plowing, fallowing, manuring, &c. See 
the article PLOWING, Cc. 
Agriculture is à no leſs honourable than 
profitable art, held in the higheſt eſteem 
among the antients, and equally valued 
by the moderns. 
The Egyptians aſcribed the invention of 
agriculture to Ofiris, the Gre:ks to Ce- 
res and her fon Triptolemus, and the 
Italians to Saturn or Janus. But the 
— with more reaſon, aſcribe this 
onour to Noah, who, immediately after 
the flood, ſet about tilling the ground 
and planting vineyards. 
Agriculture has been the delight of the 
greateſt men. We are told, that Cyrus 
the younger planted and cultivated his 
garden, in a great meaſure, with his own 
hands ; and it is well known, that the 
Romans took many of their beſt generals 
from the plough. 
But not to detain the reader with a need- 
leſs encomium of this univerſally admired 
art, we ſhall here ſubjoin its principal 
branches, which will be treated of under 
their reſpective articles. 
Agriculture, then, may be ſubdivide1 
into the proper management. 1. Of all 
kinds of arable lands, whether of a 
clayey, ſande, loamy, or whatever other 
foil. See the articles CLAY-LAaNDsS, 
SAND Y-LAups, Ec. 
2. Ot lands employed in paſturage, 
whether they be . marſhy 
lands, Sg. See MEADOW-LANDS, Ce. 
3. Of wood- lands, or thoſe laid out in 
nurſerics, plantations, foreſts, woods, 
Fc. See the article WoOOD-LANDS, &c. 

AGRIFOLIUM, in botany, the ſame 
with aquifolium. See the article AQut- 
FOLIUM. 

AGRIMONTA, in botany. See the article 
AGRIVONY. 

AGRIMONOIDES, in botany, a genus 
of plants with roſaceous flowers, which, 
together with their cups,are received into 
another funnel-taſhioned cup, fimbriated 
at the edges. The proper cup of the 
flower at length becomes a pointed, oval 
fruit, ufually cqntaining only one ſeed. 
See plate VIII. fig. 2. 

It flowers in April, comes to perfection 
L in 
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in May, and grows in fome mountainous 

s of Italy; as to its medical virtues 
it agrees with agrimony. See the next 
article. 

AGRIMONY, agrimonia, in botany, a 
genus of the dodecandria digynia claſs 
of plants with roſaceous flowers, the cup 
of which at length becomes an oblong 
echinated fruit, containing one or two ob- 
long ſeeds. See plate VIII. fig. 3. 
Agrumony-leaves make a very pleaſant 
tea, Jaid to be good in the jaundice, in 
cachectic caſes, and in obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen. The country people 
alſo uſed it, by way of cataplaſm, in 
contulions and freſh wounds. 

Hemp-A.GRIMONY. See EUPATORIUM., 

Water-Hemp- AGRIMONY,. the ſame with 
bidens. See the article Bivens. 

AGRIOCINARA,, in botany, a name 
ſometimes uſed ſor a ſpecies of artichoak. 
See the article ARTICHOAK. 

AGRIPPA, a denomination given by, an- 
tient as well as modern phyſicians, to 
children born with the feet foremoſt. See 
the article DELIVERY, 

Notwithſtanding what ſome alledge, this 
kind of birth 1s certainly very dangerous; 
and, therefore, ought to be carefully 
avoided by the ſkilfu] midwife. 
AGRIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name 
by which the antients called the coarſer 
kinds of natrum. See NATRUM, 
AGROM, in medicine, a diforder inci- 
dent to the 
wherein their tongues cleave in ſeveral 
places. f 
The remedy for this diſeaſe, which they 
attribute to an extreme heat in the ſto- 
mach, is to chew the black ſecded baſi- 
lica, and to drink a chalybeated liquor, 
or the juice of large mint. 
AGROPOLI, a ſmall town of the king- 
dom of Naples, and province of the 
hither Principato. | 

AGROSTEMA, in botany, a. diſtin& 
genus of decandrious plants, according 
to Linnæus; but comprehended among 
the lychnis's by Tournefort. See the 
article LYCHNIS. N 

' AGROSTIS, in botany, a diſtindt genus 
of tgiandrious plants, called in Engliſh 
il era or couch-graſs ; the flower of 
which. is c ſed of two pointed valves, 
one 1 the other, and termi- 
nated by a beard or awn. 

AGROS 5 og natu- 
rali ifies iſtory or deſcription 
of —_— Such is that of Scheuchzer, 
containing: an accurate deſcription of ſe- 
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veral hundreds of ſpecies of graſs, 

AGRYPNIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
much the ſame with watchfulneſs, or an 
inaptitude to fleep ; which is a very trou- 
bleſome ſymptom of feveriſh, and othei 
diſorders. See the article W ATCH1NG. 

AGRYPNI1A, in the greek church, the 
vigil of any of the greater feſtivals. 

AGUADA, the ſame with ageda. Set 
the article AGEDA. 

AGUAGUIN, in botany, the name of a 
ſhrub, the leaves of which reſemble 
lilac; they grow alternately, ſtand upon 
foot-ſtalks half an inch long. 

The Africans have it in great eſteem, on 
account of its balſamic and vulnerary 
qualities, | 

AQUALVA, in geography, the name of 
a river of Portugal, and of a town in 
the iſland of Tercera. 

AGUAPECACA, in ornithology, a bra- 
ſilian bird of the moor-hen kind, about 
the ſiae of a pigeon, very long-legged, 
with a beak like that of the common 
hen. Its back and the upper part of its 
wings are brown; and in each wing 
there 1s a ſmall horn, or prickle, ſerv- 
ing the bird as a defenſive weapon. 

AGUARA-QUIYA, in botany, a braſilian 
plant, ſuppoſed to be the fame with th- 
common nightſhade, 

AGuaRa-PONDA, in botany, the brafilian 
name of a ſpecies of violet, which grow: 
to the height of a tout and an hall, or 
more, and bears a great reſemblance to 
the viola martia. Sce VIOLET. 

AGUARICO, a river of ſouth America, 
which, ariſing in the mountains of Cor- 
deleras, falls into the river of the Ama- 
20ns. 

AGUBER, a river of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Fez, which loſes itſelf in the 
Beber. See BEBER. 

AGUE, a general name for all periodical 
fevers, which, according to the differ- 
ent times of the return of the fever- 
iſh paroxyſm, or fit, are denominated 
quotidian, tertian, or quartan agues. 
See the article QUOT1DIAN, Ec. 
Agues are thought to be owing to a ſup- 
preſſion of perſpiration, as their more im- 
mediate cauſe, whether that be occaſioned 
by a foggy and moiſt air, or by putrid 
damps ; but their caw/a proxima feems 
to be an actual corruption of the hu- 
mours of the body. 

Dr, Pringle thinks the beſt way of ac- 
counting for the periodic returns, isupon 
the principle of putrefaction. The heat 
of the body, he obſerves, varies 2 
an 
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and therefore the corruption produced in 
any of the humours muſt happen in a 


determinate time. If we ſuppoſe, that 
in the paroxyſ the more corrupted par- 
ticles of the blood do not all pals off 
through the ſkin with the fweat, but that 


tome part of them are diſtharged with 


the bile; thele particles coming into the 
inteſtines, and being from thence taken 
up by the lacteals, and carried into the 

ood, may there act as a new ferment, 
avd occuſion u return of the fit. Thus, 
the corruption of the bile may be the 
effe& of the firſt fit, and the cab of 
thole that enſue. 


The doctor farther obſerves, that tho? 


all moiſt countries are ſubje& to agues 
of ſome kind or other; yet if the moi- 
ture is pure, and the ſummers are not 
cloſe and hot, they will moſtly appear 
in a regular tertian ſhape, and be eaſily 
cured. But if the moiſture ariſes from 
long ſtagnating water, in which plants, 
fiſhes and inſets die and rot, then the 
damps, being of a -putria nature, not only 
occaſion more frequent, but more dange- 
rous fevers, Which oftener appear in the 
form of quotilians, and double tertians, 
than that of [ſingle ones. 

It is remarkable, how much theſe fevers 
vary with the ſeaſon ; tor however fre- 
quent, violent, or dangerous they are 
in the decline of ſummer, or beginm 
of autumn, when the putrefaction is 
higheſt ; yet before winter they are com- 
monly reduced to a ſmall number, be- 
come mild, and generally aſſume a re- 
gular tertian form. 


AGue-TREEF, a name by which ſome call 


ſaſſafras, on account of its febrifuge 
qualities. 


AGUEPERSE, a town of France, ſituated 


in the Lyonnois, about fifteen miles 
north of Olermant. 


ACUER, the name of Santa-croix, before 


it fell into the hands of the Portugueſe, 


AGUGLIA, a name uſed by ſome tra- 


vellers for the obeliſks of Egypt, See 
— 1 1 2 1 

he word is Italian properly ſig- 
nifies a needle ; whence alſo the acus, or 
needle - fiſn, is ſometimes called by this 
name, 


AGUIGAN, one of the Marian or Larron 


iſlands. See MakrAN Hands. 


AGUILAR, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Navarre, about twenty-four 
mites weſt of Eſtella. 


AGUHLAR DEL CAMPO, à town of old 
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Caftile,with the title of marquiſate, about 
fifteen leagues north of the city of 
Burgos, 

AGUL, in botany, the nam: of a ſmall 
prickly podded fhrub, otherwiſe called 
alhag: maurorum. Linnæus makes it a 
2 of hedyſarum. 

t has leaves reſembling thoſe of knot- 
grats, and flowers of a reddiſh colour, 
which are ſucceeded by red huſks, The 
leaves are ſaid to be purgative. 

AGURAH, in jewiſh antiquity, the name 
of a filver-coin, 'otherwile called gerah 
and keſhitab. See Krstran. 

AGURANDE, a fortified town of France, 
in the country 'of Berry, about four 
leagues fouth of Chartres. 

AGUSADURA, Acusace, in our old 
cultoms, a certain fee paid by vaſſals to 
their lord, for the ſharpening of their 
plough-tackle. 

AGUTI, in zoology, an american qua- 
druped of the rat-kind, of the ſize of 
the gumea-pig, which it greatly reſem- 
bles. Its hairs are rigid and ofolly, of 
a mixed colour between red and brown, 
with more or leſs of black. Its whiſk- 
ers are like thoſe of the rabbit-kind ; 
but like the hog, its upper chop is Jong- 
er than the under one. Its upper lip is 
ſplit, like that of the hare. Its tal is 
very ſhort, the eyes are prominent, and 
the legs are altogether or altnoft naked. 
See phate IX. fig. 6. 

AGuTI-GUEPA, in botany, the brafilian 
name of the ſagittaritum alexipharma- 
cum. See the article SAGITTARIUM, 

AGUTI-TREVA, in botany, the fame of a 
pon mentioned by De Latt, with 
caves like thoſe of the orauge-tite, only 
thinner, and a large fruit containing 
kernels like thoſe of the pomegranate. 

AGUZ, a river of Africa, in the empire 
of Morocco, and province of Duquela. 

AGWANA, a kingdom of Africa, upon 
the golden coaſt, lying narthwards of 

Aquemboe. - 

AGYEI, in antiquity, a Kind of dbeliſks, 
facred to Apollo, creed in the veſtibles 
of houſes, by of ſecurity, 

AGYNIANT, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics who condemned all carnal com- 


merce with women. 


AGYRTZ8, in grecian antiquity, a kind 


of ſtrolhing vagabonds, not walike our 


modern fees. 

AHALO TH, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the lignum aloes. See the an 
ticle XY LO-AL9ES, 
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AHANIGER, the name by which ſome AICHMALOTARCHA, See the article 


call the acus vulgaris, or gar-fiſh. Sce 
the article Acus. 

AHAUSEN, in geography, the ſame with 

Ahuys. See the article Ax us. 

AHICCYATLI, in zoalogy, an ameri- 
can ſerpent, nearly allied to the hæmor- 
rhous and rattle-ſnake; only that it is 
larger than the former, and wants the 
rattle of the latter. Its poiſon is as fatal 
as any yet known. | 

AHMELLA, in botany, a name by 
which, ſome call a ſpecies of bidens, fa- 
mous for its lithontriptic virtues. See 
the article BiDENs. 

AHOUAl, in botany, a genus of pentan- 
drious plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of one inſundibuliform or funnel- 
faſhioned leaf; and its fruit, which ſome- 
what reſembles a pear, contains a triago- 
nal kernel. See plate VIII. fig. 4. 

AHRENSBOECK, a fortreſs of Holſtein, 

on the road from Lubec to Kiel. 

AHUAS, a conſiderable town and diſtrict 
of Perſia, in the province of Khureſtan, 
or Chuſiſtan. 

AHUN,, a town of France, in the higher 
Marche, ſituated upon the river Creuſe. 


AHUs, atown of Germany, in the bithop- 


ric of Munſter, capital of a conſide- 
rable diſtric̃t. 

AHUYS, a ſea- port town of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland, ſituated in E. 
longitude 14. and N. longitude 569. 

AIA, che name of a ſmall river of Italy, 


which falls into the Piber near the vil- 


lage Magliane. 

AIAIA, a braſilian bird of the platea, or 

ſpoonbill-kind, differing in little from the 
european ſpoonbill. 

AJAJOUNI, . the name given by the 
Turks to a town of leſſer Aſia, other- 
wiſe called Hagia. See HA IA. 

AJAN, or Av Ax, the name of a large 
maritime country of Africa, lying ſouth- 
wards of the mouth of the Red-ſea, the 
natives of which are white, 

AJANTIA, «fla, in antiquity, an an- 
nual feſtival celebrated in the iſland of 
Salamis, in honour of Ajax. 

AJASALOUE, the modern name by 

which the Turks call Epheſus. See 
__ EPnegsvs. | LP 
AJAX, in ian antiquity, a kind o 
dance, r en 8 of Ajax 
after Nis defeat by Ulyſſes, a 
AJAZZO, the name of two towns, the 
one in the iſland of 8 and = 

ether in leſſer Aſia, about fifty miles 
- welt of Aleppo, | 


ZFECUMALOTARCHA. 

AICHSTAT, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia, about fourteen miles 
N. W. of Ingolſtat. 

AID, in a general ſenſe, denotes any kind 
FE aſſiſtance given by one perſon to ano- 
ther. 6 a 

Ard, or AYDE, in law, denotes a peti- 
tion made in court to call in help from 
another perſon, whohas intereſt in land, 
or other thing conteſted, This is called 

aid prier, which not only ſtrengthens 
te party that prays for the aid, but gives 
the other perſon an opportunity of avoid- 
ing a prejudice that might otherwiſe ac- 
crue to his own right. Thus, a tenant 
for life may pray aid of the perſon in 
reverſion 3 and a city or borough, that 
holds a fee-farm of the king, if any 
thing be demanded of them, may pray 
for aid of the king, 

A1b-de-camp, in military affairs, an officer 
employed to receive and carry the order; 
of a general. They ought to be alert, 
in comprehending, and punctual and 

_ diftin&t in delivering them, 

In the french armies, every general is 
allowed four aids de camp, a heutenant- 
general two, and a marſhal-de-camp 
one. | 

A1n-major, the french term for an adju- 
tant. Sce the article ADJUTANT. 

Alp, auxilium, in antient cuſtoms, a ſub- 
ſidy paid by vaſſals to their lord, on cer- 
tain occaſions. 

Such were the aid of relief, paid upon 
the death of the lord meine, to his heir; 
the aid chewal, or capital aid, due tothe 
chief lard an ſeveral occaſions, as to 
make his eldeſt fon a knight, to make 
up a portion for marrying his daughter; 
and fo in other caſes. | 

Royal Alp, an appellation ſometimes given 
to the land- tax. 

Alps, in the french cuſtoms, certain du- 
ties paid on all goods exported or im- 
ported into that Bongo, 

Court of Arps, in France, à ſovereign 
court eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities, which 
has cognizance of all cauſes relating ta 

the taxes, gabels, and aids. i 

Alps, in the manege, are the ſame with 
what ſome writers call cheriſhings, 

and uſed to avoid the neceſſity of cor- 
rections. . 
The inner heel, inner leg, inner rein, 
Sc. are called inner aids; as the outer 
heel, the outer leg, outer rein, Cc. ate 
called outer aids, 
| Al 
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A1Ds of afſizers of wood. See Ass IZ ER. 

AIDERBEITZAN, the ſame with Azer- 
beian. See the article AZERBEIAN. 

AIDINELLI, or A1D1N-1L1, the modern 
or turkiſh name of Natolia, or leſier 
Aſia. See NATOLI1A. 

AIELO, or Atzlro, a ſmall town of 
the kingdom of Naples, in the farther 
Abruzzo, with the title of dutchy. 

AIEREBA, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
faſtinacha marina kind, the body of 
which is of a regular oval or round 
ſhape, and its head placed far within 
the verge of the thin part. See plate 
VIII. fig. 5. 

AIGHENDALE, the name of a liquid 
meaſure uſed in Lancaſhire, containing 
ſeven quarts. - 

AIGITHALUS, a name given by the 
antients to the parus, or titmouſe. Sce 
the article Parus. 

AIGLE, in geography, the name of a 
town of France, in the higher Normany; 
alſo of a promontory in Fon, lying 
ſouthward of the city of Ciotad; and 
of a town and diſtrict of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Bern. 

AIGRE, a river of France, otherwiſe 
called Egre. See the article EGRE. 

AIGLETTE, in heraldry. See EaGLET. 

AIGRETTA, the name of a ſpecies of 
heron, otherwiſe called ardea alba 
minor. 

AIGUE marine. See AQUA MARINA, 

AIGUILLON, or EcGuiLLON, a mall 
town of France in the province of Gui- 
enne, fituated at the conflux of the 
rivers Garonne and Lot. 

AIGUISCE/, ArtGcurssr', or F.Guisce!, 
in heraldry, denotes a croſs with its four 
ends ſharpened, but ſo as to terminate 
in obtuſe angles. 

It differs from the croſs fitchée, in as 

much as the latter goes tapering by de- 

grees to a point, and the former only at 
the ends. 

AILE, or AlL, in law, a writ which 
lies where a perſon's grand-father, or 
great-grand-father being ſeiſed of lands, 
&c. in fee-ſimple the day that he died, 
and a ſtranger abates or enters the ſame 
day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir of his in- 
heritance. 

AILESBURY, the county-town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, ſituated near the Thames, 
about forty-four miles weſt of London. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Bruce, W, longitude 40. N. latitude 
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AIMARGUES, a ſmall town of France 
in the yarn of Languedoc, and dio- 
ceſe of Niſmes. 

AIN, a river of France, which, after wa- 
terimꝑ part of Franche Comte and Breſſe, 
falls into the Rhone, about four leagues 
above Lyons. | 

AINZIE, the name of a diſtri& of Scot- 
land, lying eaſtward of the mouth' of 
the river Spey. 

AIPIMIXIRA, in zoology, the ameri- 
can name of a fiſh, more generally known 
by that of -pudiano. See PuDp1aNno, 

AIR, ar, in phyſiology, a thin elaſtic 
fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the earth. 
It is no eaſy taſk to aſcertain the nature 
and origin of air, as being a fluid imper- 
ceptible to all our ſenſes, except that of 
feeling. Indeed, from the reſiſtance and 
impreſſion it makes, we know that there 
is ſuch a body, which every where fur- 
rounds our earth, and is of the utmoſt 
importance not only to mankind, in pro- 
moting many uſetul arts, but abſolutely 
neceſſary to the preſervation of animal 
life itſelf. 

The beſt account we have of the origia 
of air, is that of Mr. Boyle, who ſup» 
_ it to be made up of three different 

inds of corpulcles, wiz. 1. Of thoſe 
numberleſs and minute particles, which, 
in the form of vapours or dry ex- 
halations, aſcend from the earth, water, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, Sc. 
in ſhort, of whatever ſubſtances are 
elevated by the celeſtial or fubterra- 
neous heat, and thence diffuſed into 
the atmoſphere. 2. Of a ſtill more 
ſubtile matter, conſiſting of thoſe ex- 
ceedingly minute atoms, the magne- 
tical effluvia of the earth, with other 
innumerable particles ſent from the 
bodies of the celeftial luminaries, and 
cauſing, by their impulſe, the idea of 
light in us. 3. Of an elaſtic fub- 
ſtance, which is the baſis of all the o- 
ther parts, and conſtitutes the true eſ- 
ſence of air, concerning the ſtructure of 
which various hypotheſes have been 
framed, Some have reſembled theſe 
elaſtic particles to the ſprings of watches 
coiled up, ' and-endeavouring to reſtore 
themlielves ; others to flocks of wool, 
which being compreſſed, have an elaſtic 
force; and others, to ſlender wires, of 
different ſubſtances, conſiſtences, Ec. 


yet all ſpringy, expanſible and compreſ- 
ble, 


Among the artificial methods of produ- 
cing air, the fittef for practice ſeem to 
de 
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be fermentation, corroſion, and the diſſo- 
- lution of bodies, by the boiling of water 
and other liquors ; by the mutual action 
. - of bodies upon one another, eſpecially 
_- Gakne ones; and laſtly, by analy ung and 


reſolving certain ſubſtances. 


It appears from the experiments made 


dy the learned Dr. Hales, that different 
dadies contam different quantities of air, 
rom a ſixteenth to one half of their whole 


. Jubſtanze. In the following table, 


the 


&rit column ſhews the bulk of the body 
in cubic inches; the ſecond, its weight in 
grains, the third, the quantity of gene- 
rated air in cubic inches 3 the fourth, the 
weight of this air in grains; and the 
Alth ſhews the proportion which it bears 


* 


to the Whole. 
H 
Subſtances. 8 8 
218 © ' 2 
Deer's horn 4 241] 115] 330 3 
Oyſter-hel 11 2661 162] 46| + 
Heart of oak | 135 108 30; + 
Indian wheat —] 388 — 771 * 
cal | 1 } 318] 396 113] x 
Muitard-ſeed |—| 437 270] 77 + 
Amber $4 135] 135 38142 
Dry tobacco — 142} 153] 44! + 
Honey, with f BR 
Yellow wax 1] 24:3] $54] 15]:5 
Coarſe ſugar | 1] 373} 1:5] 3615 
Newcaſtle coal 3] 158] 186{ 51] 4 
Nitre, with "7 op 5 26 
— „ 
Rheniſh tartar | 1] 443] 504] 144] 4 
Calculus hu- '| 1738 
- manus I 23” 51 { 147 £ 
Properties of AIR. Air being an univerſal 


and powertul inſtrument, which nature is 
conftantly applying in all her works, the 
knowledge of its active properties is 


highly neceſſary not only to the chemiſt 
and phyſician, but to the philoſopher and 
divine. 8 


1. Fluidity, then, which is one of the 
moſt obvious and <ffential properties of 
air, feems to be 
its parts. That air is a fluid, appears from 
the eaſy paſſage it affords to all bodies 


moving in it. However, air differs from 


all other fluids, in being compreſſible, in 
its differing in denſity according to its 
height from the earth's farface, and in 


4 


ing to the — of - 


| ballance like all 


AIR 


being incapable of fixation, at leaſt by 
itfelt. Sce ATMOSPUERE. X 


2. Gravity, auether genſiderable pro- 


Porty of air, may be proved from vari. 


aus experunents, among Which one i; 
very exact, wiz, by weighing it in 

other heavy bodies. 
Having exhauſted all the air, as near 38 
can be, out of a glaſt Balk, whole ca. 
pacity is exactly known) in cubic inches, 
hang it to the end of a nice hydroſtatical 
balance, placing gram weig hts in the op- 
poſite Tale, to counterballance it. When 
the equilibrium is nicely obtained, lift up 
the valve of the flaſk, and the air will be 
heard to ruſh in; on which the flak 
will preponderate greatly. To reſtore 
the equilibrium again, it is neceſſary to 


add about eight grains for every pint the 


flaſk, contains; which ſhews that a gal. 


len of air weighs about a dram, ain « 
buſhel an ounce tray. 


However, as the air is an heteroge- 


neous fluid, its weight mult vacy ac- 


cording to its different companent parts; 
hence an inſtrument called z barometer, 
has been invented to ſhew thus variation. 
See the article BAOME TER. 

3. Elafticity, a third eſſential property 
of air, is evident trom the common tx- 
periment of a blown bladder. The 
elaſticity of air, or the force whereby it 
endeavours to expand itielf, is always as 
its denſity. Hence, if ar, near the ſur- 


| face of earth, be included in any veſſel, 


without altering its denſity, the preſſure 
of the included air will be equal to the 
weight of the atmoſphere. Hence too 
it is evident, that the more air is com- 
preſſed, the greater will be its ſpring. 
Mr. Boyle has determined the difference 
between the moſt rarthed and moſt con- 
denied air, to be as 1 to 920000: ſince 
therefore, after ſo high a degree of rare- 
ſaction and condenſation, its elaſticity ſtill 
remains, we may fairly conelude air to 
be, an unchangeably elaſtic, moveable 
thrid, conſtantly operating in, and upon 
all bodies, by its own peculiar vibratory 
mation. 

Heat is found to ĩnereaſe the elaſticity of 
air, and cold to have à quite contrary 
effect: hence appears the uſe of the ther- 
mometer for indicating the various de- 
grets of both. 'See THERMOMETER. 


To the preſſure of air, we are to attri- 


tribute the coherence of the parts of 
bodies. Breathing too, on which de- 
pends animal life, is bwing to the preſ- 
ture and ſpring of the air; and _ 

e 
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| upon 
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fame cauſe may be attributed the pro- 
duction of fire and flame, as appears 
from the ſudden extinction of # coal or 
eandle in the exhauſted receiver. It is 
likewiſe neceſſary for the exiſtenee and 
non of ſounds, for the germina- 
tion and growth of plants, for eonvey- 
ing all cke variety of ſmells, and for 


tranfmitting the rays and influence of 


the celeſtial bodies. In mort, fuch is 
the generating and vivifying power of 
air, that ſome of the antient philoſo- 
phers eonſidered it as the firſt principle 
of all things. a 

Air not onſy acts upon all bodies, by its 
eommon properties of weight and ela- 
Genty, bat by the peculiar virtues of 
the ingredients whereof it is compoſed. 
By means of a corroding acid it diffolves 
iron and copper, unleſs well detended by 
oil. Even gold, in the chemiſts labora- 
tory, when the air is impregnated with 
the efluvia of aqua regia, contracts a 
ruſt hike other bodies. It fixes volatile 
bodies, and votatilizes thoſe which are 
fixed. 

From the different eſſſuvias, diffuſed thro 
the air, proceed a variety of effects. 
New mines of copper, it wilt qiſcolour 
filver and braſs; and in London, the 
wr of which abounds with acid and cor- 
rolive particles, metalline utenfils ruſt 
ſooner than in the country. It is very 
diffrent to obtain oil of ſulphur in a clear 
dry air, as its parts are then more ready 
to evaporate ; whereas, in a moiſt cloudy 
air, it may be obtained in abundance. 
All falts melt moſt readily in cloudy 
weather ; and ſeparations ſucceed beſt 
in the ame fate of the air. If pure wine 
be carried into a place where the air is 
full of the fumes of wine then fer- 
rg it will begin to ferment a- 


m, in medicine, makes one of the ſix 
non-maturals, and that not the leaſt pow- 
erful. The very life of animals depends 
en it, as is proved by 5 in 
the air- ; moſt animals being un- 
wle to five in the exhauſted receiver. 

The wholeſomneſs or unwholſomneſs of 
air, is certainly owing to the different 
efffrvia with which it 2bounds. Lord 
mou thinks the beſt air is to be met 
with in n champai countries; 
where the foil is dry, jo parched or 


fndy, and fpormtaneouſly produces wild 
fiyme, wild marjoram, and the like 
ſweet · ſcented plants. That near rivers 


de thinks rather prejudicial, nnteſs they 
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AIR 
are ſmall, clear, and have à gravelly 
channel. The morning air is deemed 
more refreſhing than that of the evening, 
and air agitated with breezes, than that 
which is ſerene and ſtill. | 
As good air contributes greatly to health, 
ſo that which is bad is no lefs prejudicial 
to it. Stagnating air is productive of 
putrid and malignant diſorders, as dy- 
ſenteries, bilious fevers, &c ; and chat 
which is too moiſt, of inflammatory 
ones, as coughs, rheumanſms, &c, Moiſt 
and rainy feafons, however, differ wide- 
ly in this reſpect; ſince in marſhy coun- 
tries, intenfe and continued — occa- 
ſion the greateſt moiſture in the air: 
whereas frequent ſhowers, during the hot 
ſeaſon, cool it, check the exceſs of va- 
pour, dilute and refreſh the corrupted 
ſtagnating water, and precipitate all gox- 
ious amd putrid efftuvia. 

Ark, in mythology, was adored by the 
heathens under the names of Jupiter and 

Juno; the former repreſenting the fupe- 
nor and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer part. 
The augurs alſo drew prefages from the 
clouds, thunder, hghtening, &c. 

Alx, in painting, Sc. denotes the manner. 
and very life of action; or it is that 
which expreſſes the diſpoſition of the 
agent. See the article ACTION. 

It is ſometimes alfo uſed in a fomewhat 
ſynonymous tenſe with geſture or ath- 
tude. 

Alk, in muſic, denotes the melody pro- 
per for ſongs, ode, and the like; being 
ufually quick and lively. 

Sometimes it is uſed for the ſongs them 
ſelves, called hy the Romans ra, from 
which the modern term air is deriy- 
ed, 

It is an obſervation of lord Bacon, that 
airs have ſome affinity with the affections 
of the mind: thus, there are merry airs, 
doleful airs, warlike airs, airs inclining 
to pity, Sc. And hence we are to ac- 
count for the great influence of muſic. 
But the lame author remarks, that tho 
this variety of airs diſpoſes the mind to 
a variety of paſſions Jon won + to them: 
yet, generally ſpeaking, muſic feeds that 
diſpotition of the ſpirits which it finds. 

Alks, in the manege, are the artificial 
motions of taught horſes, as the demi- 
volt; curvet, capriote, &c. See the arti- 
cles Demivort, &e. : 
An air is defined to be a cadence and 
liberty of motion, accommodared to the 
natural diſpoſition of the horſe ; making 

him 


By this bladder, whic 
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kim riſe with obedience, meaſure, and 
juſtneſs of time. 


Some even extend the meaning of the 
word to the natural paces of the horſe, 


as walking, trotting, gallopping; but 
the more exact writers reſtrain it to thoſe 


- motions already mentioned. 
A1R-BLADDER,theſame with what ſome call 


the ſavim, or ſwwimmine-blad. er; being 
a velicle found in the bodies of all fiſhes; 
the cartilaginous, cetaceous, and perhaps 
a few other kinds excepted. 
0 is always more 

or leſs replete with air, the fiſh is ena- 
Fain its body at any depth. 


| oc pr 
Near! the bottom, the great weight of 
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way for the air to get behind the ball; 
ſo as to drive it out with great violence. 

By opening and ſhutting this valve ſud- 
denly, one charge of condenſed air will 
anſwer for ſeveral diſcharges, which are 


effected by means of a lock, repreſented 
in fig. 2. 


Magazine A1R-GUN, that repreſented in 


fig. 3. 'where ſeveral balls are fo lodged 
in the cavity or magazine ED, which 
is of a ſerpentine form, that they may 
be drawn into the ſhooting barrel by 
means of the hammer H, repreſented in 


. 
To make a 4 pull the trigger 
Z Z (fig. 3.) whi 


, throws up the {cer | 
the incumbent water compreſſes the body 


| of the fiſh, or rather the incloled air- 
| bladder, till it becomes equiponderant 
| with an equal bulk of water. In the 
middle region, where the preſſure is 
_ Tefs, the air-bladder expands; and there- 
by increaſes the bulk of the fiſh, without 
adding any thing to its weight, till it 
1 becomes equiponderant with an equal 
| bulk of water. As the fiſh continues to 
| riſe, the air- bladder ſtill expands and 
ſuſtains it. 
It is highly probable, that fiſnes have a 


y x, and diſengages it from the notch x 
upon which the ſtrong ſpring WW. 
moves the tumbler T, to which the cock 
is fixed; The end of this tumbler bears 
down the end of the tumbling lever R, 
which by its other end , raiſes the flat 
end of the horizontal lever Q; by 
which means the pin Pp is pulled up, 
and opening the valve V, diſcharges 
the ball : all which is evident from a 
bare view of the figure. 
To bring another ball inſtantly to ſuc- 
ceed, there is a part H, called the ham- 


power of expanding or compreſſing the 


mer, repreſented in fig. 4. 5. which turns 


air-bladder, excluſive of the weight of the the key of the cock, or circular part | E 
water, and by that means of riſing, or abc, into any ſituation required. When | 
1 ſinking, according as they dilate or com- a ball is in the gun the bore of this key | 2 
N preſs the bladder. coincides with — of the barrel K K, | by 
| Some fiſhes have only a {ngle air-bladder; but when it is diſcharged, the hammer |< 
1 others, a double one; and in others, it is H is inſtantly brought down to ſhur the | 
1 triple, or divided into three cells. Fithes n of the gun; by which motion, the \'d, 
4 which lie grovelling at the bottom, have —— of the Loy is turned into the ſitua- $ 
| | no air-bladders ; and it is remarkable, that tion 114 (fg. 4.) ſo as tocoincide with the 
| if the air-bladder be pricked or burit, in _ orifice of the magazine; and upon litting | 
fiſhes naturally furniſhed with it, they im the gun upright, the ball next the key tum- 
| mediately ſink to the bottom, from whence bles into its cavity; and falling behind two 2 
they can never raue themſelves. ſmall ſpring 5s, (fig 3.) is by them detain- 
7 A1R-GUN, a machine for exploding balls ed. Then opening the hammer again, | 
14 by means of condenſed air. See Plate IX. the hall is brought into its proper place, 
i4 Authors deſcribe two kinds of this ma- near the diſcharging valve, and the bore WW | 
| chine, vx. the common one, and what of the key again coincides with that of | 
| is called the magazine air-gun. the ſhooting barrel. 
1 The common air-gun is made of braſs, Aig-pume, a machine by which the air, | 
1 and has two barrels ; the innermoſt one contained in a proper veſſel, may be ex- 
{1 K A (fig. 1.) being of a ſinall bore; hauſted, or drawn out. 
1 and the other, EC DR, larger. In the Otto de Guerick, a burgo- maſter of 
il ſtock of the gun, there is a ſyringe Magdeburg, was the firſt inventor of 
| * S MNP; by which the air is injected this curious inſtrument 3 which was af. 
into the cavity between the two barrels, terwards greatly improved by Mr. Boyle, 
is through the valve EP. The ball K Mr. Papin, and Mr. Hawkſbee. 
A is put down into its place, in the ſmaller That commonly uſed at preſent is repre- 
'\ barrel, with a rammer, as in other guns. ſented in plate Xx, where A A are the 
| At SL is another valve, which being two braſs barrels, in which the piſtons 
1 drawn open by the trigger O, makes CC move up and down. The wy ; 
1 l ; tu — 
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tube or pipe, marked H H, is called the 
ſwan's neck; thrg' which the air paſſes 
from under the receiver O O, by a ſmall 
hole K, in the middle of the braſs plate 
11, on the top of the pymp, to a braſs 
piece in the box DD ; which being 
perforated lengthwiſe to the middle point 
under. each barrel, tranſmits the air by 
a bladder - valve to be pumped out. The 
mercurial gauge, which communicates 
with the receiver, is marked I. LL. 
The ſtop-cock N, ſeries to readmit the 
air, when there is occaſion. B is the 
handle, or winch, for working the 2 
6, G, are two pillars ſupporting the 
frame of the pump-wheel, which, js 
ſcrewed upon them by the two nuts EE, 
As to the uſes of the other parts, they 
will readily be comprehended by only in- 

ecting the figure. | | 

he operation of this machine depends 
on the elaſticity of the air: for, by 
working the pump, the air in the re- 
ceiver will expand itſelf : by which means 
part of it will be forcec into the barrel 
of the pump, to be carried off, By 
thus continuing to work the 2 the 
air in the receiver will be gradually ex- 
kauſted ; but can never be wholly drawn 
out, ſo as to leave a perfect vacuum 
within the veſlel. 


Pirtable A1R-PUMP, one ſo contrived as to 


be eaſily carried from one place to an- 
other, 

Its deſcription may be ſeen in plate XI. 
fig..1. where A B is the head, or part 
containing the wheel, which alternately 
raiſes- and depreſſes the piſtons C, D, in 
the barrels E, F. On the bottom, I K 
L ſtands the receiver MN. The piece 
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and ſupply them with freſh-air. 
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AIR 


gven to the long filaments ſo frequently 


teen in autumn floating about in the 


air, 

Theſe threads are the work of ſpiders, 
eſpecially the long-lcgged field- ſpider; 
which having mounted to the ſummit of 
a buſh or tree, darts from its tail ſeveral- 
of theſe threads, till at length it pro 
duces one capable of ſuſtaining it in the 
air; on this it mounts in queſt of 
prey, and frequently riſes to conſidera- 
ble heights. 

When a ſpider has thus raiſed itſelf, it 
does not deſcend always by the fame 
thread ; but winding that up, it. darts 
out another, more or lets long, as it is 
intended for a higher or lower flight, 


A1R&-VESSELS, in plants, certain veſſels, or 


but that the 


dutts, for imbibing and conveying air 
to the ſeveral parts of a plant. 

That all plants contain air js certain, 
are furniſhed with diſtin& 
organs, anſwering to the trachez and 
lungs of animals, has not been fufh-- 
ciently proved, Even the ingenious 
Dr. Hale: ſpeaks doubtſully on this head, 
propoſing Me ſentiments by way of 
queſtion, whether the uſe of thoſe ipiral 
wreaths, coiled round the inſides of the 
veſſels ſuppoſed to convey the air, and 
manifeſt in the leaves of the vine and 
ſcabious, may not be to promote the 
quigker aſcent of air, by conforming in 
lome degree to its elaſtic contortions. 


AIRANI, in church- hiſtory, a branch of 


arians, who beſides the common dogma 
of that ſect, denied the contubſtantia- 
lity of the holy ghoſt, with the father 


and ſon. 


AIRE, in geography, the name of two 
ra 


towns of France, the one ſituated in the 
province of Gaſcony, about ſixty-five 
miles ſouth of Bourdeaux; and the 


other in Artois, about thirty miles S8. E. 


A 


of Calais. 

IRE is alſo a ſea-port tgwn in Scotland, 
ſituated in W, longitude 4* 40'. and N. 
latitude 55 30“. at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name, which diſcharges 


itſelf into the frith of Clyde. 
AIRESHIRE, a county of Scotland, the 


capital of which is 


U 


A 


e town of Aire. 
It lies eaſtward of the mouth of the 
frith of Clyde. 
IRING, a term peculiarly uſed for the 
exerciſing horſes in the open air; the 
advantage of which ta theſe noble and 
uſeful animals, no body will diſpute, 
Their maſters, in this, as well as in 
many other 3 are more mindful 
oY 
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"| of the health of theſe valuable ereatures 


than of their own, It were well, if this 
negle& could be called a ſacrifice to 
public or private butineſs ; but when 

no ſuch cauſe can be aſſigned, would it 
not be highly commendable, as well as 
ſalutary, for gentlemen to air themſelves 
at the ſame time with their horles ? 

AIRON, a river of France in the Niver- 
nois. 

AIRONo, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 

of Milan. ; 

AIROU, a river of France, in the pro- 
vince of Normandy. 

AIRY, or ArRy, among 2 a 
term expreſfing the neſt of a hawk or 
eagle. 

ART TRIPLICITY, among aſtrologers, 

dlenotes the three ſigns Gemini, Libra, 
and Aquarius. 

Als E, in geography. See Arsxx. 

AISIAMENTA, in law, the ſame with 


_ - eaſement. See FASEMENT, 
ATSNE, or Alsk, a river of France, 


Which riſes on the frontiers of Lorrain, 

near Clermont, and falls into the Ovie, 
a little below Soiſons. 

AITOCZU, a conſiderable river of leſſer 
Aſia, which, ariſing in the mountain 
Taurus, falls into the ſouth part of the 
Euxine fea. 

AJUGA, in botany, the name 'uſed by 

Linnæus for a genus of plants, called 

by Tournefort bugula, See BuGULa. 

AJURU-CATINGA, in ornithdlogy, the 

- Hame of a ſpecies of parrot, common in 

the Braſils, bf the ſize of a pullet, and all 

over of a bright green colour ; only that 
its eyes are red, and ſurrounded a 

© white Circle, its beak and legs being 
likewiſe white. a 

Wuku-cu kau, in ornithblogy, the nime 
of two different ſpecies of parrot; varie- 
gated with hlue, green, yellow, red, 

and black in an agreeable manner. 

AJjv«U-PARA, is another ſpecies of parrot, 
not unlike the zjuru-catinga ; only that 
it is ſmaller. 

AJUSTING, or Ant:'usTiING, among 
eccleſiaſtical writers, the ſame with ac- 
commodation. See ACCOMMODATION, 

AJUTAGE, or AvojuTAGE, à kind of 
tube fitted to the mouth of the yeſle], 
through which the water of a fountain 
is to be played. * 1 
To the different forms and ſtrufture of 
adjutages, is owing the great variety 

. of fountains, See FobNTAIFw 

AIX, in geography, the'tiame of ſeveral 

' places, wiz. of a large city of France, 


] ALA 
the capital of Provence; of a fmall towy 
of Savoy, about eight miles north of 
Chamberry ; of an ifland on the coaſt 
of Gaſcony, between that of Oleron 
and the main-land; and of a village of 
Champagne, ſituated in the generality of 
Chalons, 
Alx-LAa-CHAPELLE, otherwiſe called Aa, 
Ach and Alen, an imperial city of Ger. 
many, in the dutchy of Juliers. 
It is large and populous ; being much 
reſorted to by foreigners as well as by 
Germans; on account of its hot baths, 
ATZOON, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome writers for the ſedum majus, or 
common houſe-leek. See SEDUM. 
AKISSAR, or AK-RBl5SAR, a town of 
leſſer Aſia, ſituated upon the river 
Hermus. ; | | 
AK OND, in the perſian affairs, the chief 
judge in all caſes of contracts and other 
Givi affairs. He is at the head of th: 
lawyers, and has his deputies in all 
courts of the kingdom, 
AKROCZIM, a town of Poland, with 
a caſtle of conſiderable ſtrength, fituatel 
in the palatinate of Maſſovia. 
AKSTADT, in geography. See the article 
SCORE.” | 
AL, an arabic particle prefixed to word, 
and ſignifying much the fame with the 
_englith paltcke the : thus they ſay al 
kermes, alkoran, c. i. e. the kermes, 
the koran, Sc. : 
AL, or As p; a ſaxon term frequently pre- 
fixed to the names of places, denoting 
their antiquity, as Aldborough, Alc- 
gate, &c. 
ALA; a latin term, properly ſignifying « 
* wing; from a reſemblance to which, fe. 
X bad other things are called by the ſame 
name: thus, 
Alx, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for 
© the lobes of the ar the nymphær of tie 
female pudendum, the two cartilage 
which form the noſtril, the arm · pit, 
young ſtenis or branches, Cc. 
Al. A, in botany, is uſed in different ſenſes; 
ſometimes it denotes the hollow betwten 
the ſtalk of a plant, and the leaves; 
ſometimes it is applied to the two ſide pe- 
tals of the papilionaceous flowers, the 
petal being called the wexillun, 
and the lower one the carina; others ut 
it för the lender membtanaceous parts c 
- fome ſeeds, thence called alated ; a 
others, again, for the membranaceo" 
"expanſions, found on the ſtems of plan! 
_ thence denpminated alated ſtalks. 
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ALA 


A, among antient botaniſts, a name giv- 
en to the helenium, or elecampane of the 
moderns. See the article HELENIUN. 

Alx, in the roman art of war, were the 
two wings, or extreme parts of the army, 
drawn up in order of battle. 

ALABA, in geography, the name of a 
kingdom of Abics, dependent on the 
empire of Abyſſinia, or Ethjopi, the 
capital of which is called by & fame 
name. eee 

ALABA is ſometimes alſo uſed for Alava. 
See the article ALAYA. 

ALABASTER, . alabafirites, in natural 
hiſtory, the name of a genus ot ſoſſile, 
nearly allied to the marbles ; being ele- 
gant ſtones of great brightneſs, but brittle, 
and not giving fire with ſteel: they fer- 
ment with acids, and readily calcine in 
the fire. 
Naturaliſts enumerate three ſpecies of ala- 
baſter: 1. A white kind, called [yo dinum 
marmor, by the antients, 2. A yetiowiuh 
white bind, called by the antients phen- 
gites. 3. A yellow and reddiſh kind, 
called ſumply alabafter by the antients. 
The latit kind, or alabaſter of the an- 
tients, Which is {till found in Egypt, and 
even jn Cornwall, is an extremely beau- 
tifu] tone ; being elegautly . variegated 
with veins of. a x.) reddiſh, whitiſh, or 
brown colour, upon a clear, pale, yellow 
ground, from _ it was ſometimes 

called onyx, and onychites. j 
The alabaſters are uuch uſed by ſtatua- 
ries, for ſmall. tatues, vaſes, and co- 

lumns ; as they, cut ſmoothly, and take 
a beautiful ohh. Sometimes they are 
employed like plaſter of Paris, aſter be- 
ing firſt calcined to a fine powder. This 
they mix up with water to a thin conſut- 
ence, caſting it in a mould, where. it 
readily coagulates into a firm body. 

ALABASTER, in antiquity, a term not only 

uſed for a box of precwus ointment, but 
allo for a liquid meaſure, containing ten 
ounces of wine, or nine of oil. 
Some will have the alabaſter-hox, men- 
tioned in the goſpels, to have been of 
glaſs, and to have been called alabaſter 
trom its holding the meaſure expreſſed by 
that name, | 

ALABASTRA, in botany, a name given 
by the antients to the cup of flowers, 
particularly to the roſe, before it is ex- 

' panded, | 

ABASTRITES, in natural hiſtory, 
See the article ALABASTER, 

ALABASTRUM dendraide, the name of 

a ſpecies of lamipated alabaſter, beauti- 
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felly variegated with the figures of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. | 

ALADINISTS, a ſect among the maho- 
metans, anſwering to free-thinkers among 
us. See the article FREE-TEINKERS. 

ALADULIA, in geography, the moſt 
gaſteyly diviſion of Leſſer Aſia, compre- 
hending the antient Cappadocia and Ar- 
menia Rlinor. : , 

ALAGON, a ſmall town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Aragon, ſituated near the 
conflux of the river Xaloa with the 

Ebro. 

ALAls, a conſiderable town of France, in 
the province of Languedoc, fituated on 
the river Gardon, at the foot of the Ce- 
vennes. | 

ALAISE'F, in heraldry, the ſame with 
humetty. See the article HUMETTY. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in grecian antiquity, 
the bceotian name of the month called by 
the Athenians mæmacterion. See the ar- 
ticle MUEMACTERION, 

ALAMIRE, or A-La-Mi-RE, among 
muſicians, a note of the modern ſcale of 
muſic. See the article SCALE, 

ALAMODALITY, in a general ſenſe, 
is the accommodating a perſon's beha, 
viour, drels, and actions, to the prevail- 
ing taſte of the country or times in which 
he lives, | 
The word is formed from the french a la 
mode, i. e. in the Faſhion, Hence, dic- 
tionary, or novel-writing, may be called 
the alamodality of the preſent age, in re- 
gard to matters of literature, | 

ALAMODEF, in commerce, a thin, gloſ- 


ly, black ſilk, chiefly uſed for women's 


hoods, and men's mourning ſcarfs. 
ALAN, a ſmall river of England in the 
county of Corawall, which falls into the 
Briſtol channel, | 
ALAN is alſo a ſmall town of France, with 
a very fine caſtle, ſituated in the eaſtern 
diviſion of Gaſcony, : 
ALANA «ela, in natural hiſtory, a name 
by which ſome writers call the yellowiſh 
tiipoli, See the article TRIPOLI, * 
ALAND, or ALANDT, an iſland of the 
Baltic tea, ſituated between 18 and 20? 
ealt longitude, and between 59“ and 612 
of north latitude, 
ALANGUER, or ALENGUER, a town of 
Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadu- 
ra, and about ſeven leagues from Liſbon. 
ALANORARIUS, in our old cuftoms, 
was a keeper of ſpaniels, ſetting-dogs, 
Sc. for the uſe of ſportſmen. 
The word is derived from alan, a gothic 
term for a greyhound, | 
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ALA 
ALANTE JO, in geography. See the ar- 
ticle ALENTE]J0. 
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ALB 
2 of Georgia, and falls imo the At. 
antic ocean below the town of Frederica. 


ALAPOULI, in botany, the name of a ALATED quadrupeds, thoſe furniſhed with 


ſpecies of bilimbi, See BiLivi.” 
ALAQUECA, in the materia medica, 2 


wings, of which there are many fabulous 
ſtories related. See QUaDRuPED. 


ſtone; brought in ſmall gloſſy fragments, ALATED leaves, among botaniſts, thoſe 
1 


from the Eaſt-Indies, ſaid to ſtop hæ- 
morrhages by external application. 

ALARAF, among mahometans, denotes 
the partition- wall which ſeparates heaven 
from hell; though ſome ule it in a larger 
ſenſe for a limbus, or middle ſtate, where- 
in thoſe whoſe good and evil actions ex- 
actly ballance each other, enjoy neither 
happineſs nor miſery. 

ALARBES, or ALARABES, a name given 
to thoſe Arabians who live in tents, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their dreſs from 
the others who live in towns, than whom 

they pretend to be more conſiderable. 

ALARES, in roman antiquity, an epithet 
given to the cavalry, on account of their 
being placed in the two wings, or alæ, 
of the army. Though ſome will have 
the term to have denoted a kind of light- 
armed ſoldiers, fo called from their agi- 

lity and ſwiftneſs. EE! 

ALaRES muſculi, in anatomy, the latin 
name of the muſcles more uſually called 
pterygoidei. See PTERYGOIDEUS, 

ALARM, in the military art, denotes ei- 
ther the apprehenſion of being ſuddenly 

attacked, or the notice thereof ſignified by 

firing a cannon, fire-lock, or the like. 
Falle alarms are frequently made uſe of 
to harraſs the enemy, by keeping them 
conftantly under arms. Sometimes alſo 
this method is taken to try the vigilance 

of the piquet-guard, and what might be 
expected from them in caſe of real danger. 


 ALAarkM-BELL, that rung upon any ſudden 


emergency, as 4 fire, mutiny, or the like. 
ALARM-POST, or ALARM-PLACE, the 
ground for drawing up each regiment, 
in caſe of an alarm. This is otherwiſe 
called the rendezvous. 
ALaRM, in fencing, is the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called an appel, or challenge. 
See the article CHALLENGE, 
ALARM is alſo the name of an mftrument 
for wakening people, by making a 
noiſe, letting fall a weight upon them, 
or even pul ng them. A ſimple one of 
this kind may be thus made: let a pack- 
© thread, ſupporting a weight, be ſo placed 
againſt a candle, that it may be burnt at 
a certain hour; on which, the weight 
will fall and waken the perſon. 
ALATAMAHA, a large river of North 
America, which, rifing-in the apalachi- 
an mountains, runs ſouth-eaſt, thro the 


made up of ſeveral pinnated enes, as in 


the orobus. See PINNATED. 


ALATERNUS, in botany, the name of 1 


diſtin __ of plants, according to 
Tournefort ; but comprehended by Lin- 

' nzeus among the rhamnnſes. Its flower 
conſiſts of one funnel-like leaf, divided 
into four deep ſegments ; and the fruit is 
berry, contaming for the moſt part three 
ſeeds, globoſe on one ſide, and angular 
on the other, See plate XI. fig. 2. 


ALATRI, or ALATRO, a town of Italy, 


in the Campagna di Roma, fituated near 
the frontiers of Naples. 


ALAVA, or ALaBA, in geography, a 


territory of Spain, being the ſouth-eaſt 
diviſion of the province of Biſcay. 

ALAUDA, the LAxk, in 1 „1 
diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the 
paſſeres, the characters of which are 
theſe: the tongue, which is membrana- 
ceous and pointed, has a rim or margin 
round it ; the beak is ſtrait, and pointed; 
the two chaps equal in ſize ; and the claw 
of the hinder toe longer than any of tlie 

other toes. See the article LARK. 

ALxuDa marina, à name ſometimes uſed 
for the bird, called in engliſh the tint, 

See the article STINT. | 

ALAUDA, Jag > name by which 
ſome writers call ſeveral ſpecies of blenni- 
= EY the mulgranoc, See plate 
XI. fig. 1. 

ALAUSA, in jehthyology, a name by 
which ſome call a fiſh of the clupea-kind, 
and known in engliſh by that of ſhad, 
See the article CLUPEA. 

ALAUTA, a contiderable'river of Turky 
in Europe, which, after watering the 

north-eaſt E of Tranſylvania and part 
of Wallachia, falls into the Dannbe al- 
moſt oppoſite to Nicopolis. 

ALAWAY, in geography. See the ar- 
ticle ALOWAY. | 

ALB, or ALB, alba, in the romiſh church, 
a veſtment of white linnen, hanging down 
to their feet, and anſwering to the 1 
of our clergy. In the antient church, it 
was uſual with thoſe newly baptiſed, to 
wear an alb, or white veſtment ; and 
hence the ſunday after eafter was called 
dominica in albis, on account of the albs 
worn by thoſe baptiſed on eaſter- day. See 
the article BAPTISM, 4 
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- otherwiſe called aſper. 
ASPER. | 

ALBA, in geography. See ALBY. * 

ALBA Firma, or ALBUM, in our old cu- 
- toms, denoted rent paid in filver, and 
not in corn, which was called black-mail. 

Atba terra, one of the many names by 
which alchemiſts call the philoſopher's 
ſone, ſaid to be compounded of mercury 
and ſulphur. ; 

ALBAHURIM, figura ſexdecim laterum, 
a figure of great importance, according 
to aſtrological phyſicians, who build their 

rognoſtics on it. 278 

ALBANA, or ALBANO, in geography. 
See the article ALBANO. | 

ALBANENSES, in church-hiſtory, the 
' ſame with albigenſes. See the article 
ALBIGENSES. 

ALBANI, in roman antiquity, a college 
of the /alii, or prieſts of Mars, to called 
from mount Albanus, the place of their 
reſidence. See the article SALII, 

ALBANIA, a province of Turky in Eu- 
rope, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the gulph 
of Venice. 

ALBANO, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, about twelve miles fouth- 
eat of Rome. E. lon. 13*, N. lat. 41* 45". 

ALBANS, or ST. ALBaNs, a town of 
Hertfordſhire, fituated about twenty 
miles north-weſt of London, It returns 
two members to parliament, and gives 
the title of duke to the noble family of 
Beauclerc ; north latitude 51* 400. 

ALBANUM, a term uſed by ſome chemiſts 
for ſalt of urine. 5 

ALBANY, a town of North America, in 
the province of New York, ſituated on 
Hudfon's river, in 74* of weſt longit. 
and 43% north lat. as 

ALBARA, or ALBORA, among antient 
phyſicians, a malignant kind of itch, ap- 
proaching to the leproſy. See the ar- 
ticles Iren and LeyROSY. | 

ALBARAZIN, a town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Aragon, ſituated upon the 

' river Guadalavir, about one hundred and 
ten miles eaſt of Madrid. 

ALBARDEOLA, in ornithology, a name 
frequently uſed for the platea, or ſpoon- 
bill, See the article PLATEA. 

ALBARIUM opus, in roman — * 
a kind of plaſter, made of mere lime, 
uſed for covering the ceilings of houſes. 

ALBATI equi, an appellation given to 
ſuch horſes, in the games of the -antient 
circus, as wore white furniture, in con+ 
tradiſtintion from the wenets,. praſini, 


See the article 
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An is*alfo the name of a turkiſh coin, 


ans 

and ruſſeti. See the articles VENE TI, 
PRASINI, Sc. 1 

ALBAZIN, a town of Greater Tartary, 
with a ſtrong caſtle; it is ſituated upon 
the river Amur, or Yamour, in 54* of 
north latitude, and belongs to the Mul- 
covites. - 

ALBE, a ſmall piece of money, current 
in Germany, worth only a french il and 
ſeven deniers. - 

ALBELLUS, in ornithology, the name 
uſed by Aldrovand, for a ſpecies of mer- 
gus. See the article MERKGUs. 

ALBEMARLE, a town of France, in the 
province of Normandy, from whence the 
noble family of Keppel takes the title of 
earl. E. long. 2*, N. lat. 49* 45 

ALBEMARLE is alſo the name of the moſt 
northerly diftrict of North Carolina. See 
CAROLINA, 

ALBENGA, a ſea- port town of Italy, fi- 
trated on the Mediterranean, about fif- 
teen miles north-eaſt of Oneglia. 

ALBERTUS, a gold coin, worth about 
fourteen french livres: it was coined 
during the adminiſtration of Albertus 
archduke of Auſtria. = 

ALBESIA, in antiquity, a kind of ſhields, 


otherwiſe called decumana. See the ar- 
ticle DECUMANA, g 
ALBI, in geography. See AL Rv. 


ALBIXNI, a name given to the albigen- 
ſes. See the article ALBIGENSES, 

ALBICILLA, in ornithology, a name 

- ſometimes uled for the bird, called by the 
generality of authors pygargus. See the 
article PYGARGUS. 

ALBIGENSES, in church-hiftory, + ſe& 
of chriſtians, which appeared in the XIIth 
and XIIIch centuries. They are ranked 
among the groſſeſt of heretics, the ma- 
nicheans, by roman catholics; from 
which charge proteſtants generally acquit 
them, though with ———— Ay See 
the article MANICHEANS. — 

At the time of the reformation, thoſe of 
the albigenſes who remained, embraced 
calviniſm. See CALVINISTS, +* 

ALBIGENSES is alſo a name ſometimes, 
though improperly, uſed for a ſect, more 
uſually known by that of waldenſes. See 
the article WALDENSES.- |, - 

ALBIGEOTS, a fmall diſtrict of France, 
in the higher Languedoc, containing the 
dioceſes of Albi and Caſtres. 

ALBII, in church hiſtory, the. fame with 
albigenſes. See ALBIGENSES, 

ALBINOS, the name by which the :Por- 
tugueſe call the white Moors, who are 
looked upon by the negroes as monſters. 
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They are the iſſue of a black man and 
black woman, and at a diſtance might be 


taken for Europeans; but when you 


come near them, their white colour ap- 
Sg that of perſons affected with a 
roy. 

AL ION, the antient name of - Britain. 
See the article BRITAIN. 

New ALBION, a name given by fir Fran- 
cis Drake to California. See. the article 
CALIFORNIA, 

ALBITROSSE, in ornithology, a bird of 
prey frequent in Jamaica, but not reduced 
to any certain genus, g 4 

ALBLASSERWAERT, a diſtrict of ſouth 

© Holland, lying eaſtward of Dort, be- 
tween the rivers Meuſe and Leck. 

ALBOGALERUS, in roman antiquity, a 
white cap worn by the flamer dialis, on 
the top of which was an ornament of 
olive branches. Fo 

ALBONA, ALBoxo, or ALBOGNA, a 
river of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 


which waters the Novarele and diſtri of 


Laumello. | ; 

ALBORAK, among the mahometan 
writers, the beaſt on which Mahomet 
rode, in his journies to heaven, 

ALBORAN, a ſmall iſland of Africa, lying 
on the coalt of the kingdom of Fez. 

ALBOURG, or ALBURG, a ſea- port town 
of north Jutland, in the kingdom of 
Denmark. 

ALBRET, or ALBRIT, 2 ſmall town of 
France, in the province of Galcony, 
about thirty-five miles ſouth of Bour- 
deaux. 's | 

ALBUCUS, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call the white aſphodel. See the 
article ASPHODEL. a 

ALBUGINEA tunica, in anatomy, the 
third or innermoſt coat of the teſticles, lo 
called from its white colour. 

ALBUGINEA is alſo a name ſometimes 

iven to one of the coats of the eye, other- 
| Sie called adnata. See ADNATA. 

ALBUGINEUS, an appellation given by 


ſome to the aqueous humour of the eye. 


See the article EYE. 
ALBUGO, among phyſicians, denotes a 
diſtemper of the eye, cauſed by a white, 
denſc, and opaque ſpot growing upon the 
tunica cornea, and obſtructing the fight, 
It is otherwiſe called leucoma. See the 
article LEUCOMA. . 
ALBULA, in ichthyology, a name given 
by different authors to very different 
_ fiſhes; particularly to the cyprinus with 
twenty bones. in the belly-fin, and to ſe- 
veral ſpecies. of coregonus. See the asticles 
CYPRINUS and CORECONUS, 
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The albula nobilis, or eoregonus with 
fourteen rays in the back - ſin, is repte- 
ſented in plate XI. fig. 4. 

ALBULA indica, a ſmall ſcaly fiſh with a 
thick head, caught in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and called by the Dutch ae: in ſhape 
it greatly reſembles a herring. 

ALBUM, in antiquity, a kind of table, 

or regiſter, wherein the names of certain 
magiſtrates, public tranſactions, &c. were 

entered. Of theſe there were various ſorts, 
as the album ſenatorum, album judicum, 
album prætoris, &c. 

ALBUM, in natural hiſtory, is ſometimes 
uſed for the white of an egg, more uſu- 
ally called albumen, See ALBUMEN. 

ALBUM is alſo uſed for white lead, or ce- 
ruſs, See the article CERUss, | 

ALBUM græcum, among phyſicians, denotes 
the white dung of dogs, ſaid to be good 
for inflammations of the throat ; but little 
regarded at preſent, 

ALBUM zigrum, a term ſometimes uſed for 
mice-dung, | 

ALBUM oculi, the white of the eye; other- 
wiſe called albuginea and aduata. 

ALBUMEN, the term uſed by medical 
writers for the white of an egg. See the. 
article EGG, 

The albumina, or whites of eggs, are, 
on account of their agglutinating and. 
cooling quality, uſed in collyriums tor the 
eyes; allo for burns, and in ſome mix- 
tures with bole armoniac for freſh wounds, 
| Boiled with any liquor, they ſerve to cla- 
rify jt ; for being thereby hardened, they 
carry off with them the groſs and feculent 
arts, 

ALBUQUERQUE, a city of Spain, in the. 
kin A of Thor and — Eſtre- 

ma dura, ſituated on the frontiers of Por · 
tugal. W. long. 7, N. lat. 39*- 

ALBURG, See the article ALBOURG. . 

ALBURN, the engliſh name of a compound 

colour, being a mixture of white and red, 
or reddiſh brown. 

ALBURNUM, among antient naturaliſts, 
denoted the ſofteſt part of the wood of a 
tree, or that next the bark, anſwering to 
what in engliſh'is called the blea, Sex 
the article BLBA, | | 

ALBURNUS, ichthyology, a name fre- 
quently uſed for a ſpecies of ꝙprinus, 
called in engliſh the bleak, See the arti 
CYPRINUS, 

ALBuRNuUs lacuſtris, the name of another 
ſpecies of cyprinus, otherwiſe called ba 

7 6 

Alnus piſcis, a name ſometimes uſed for 
a ſpecies of cyprinus, called in engliſh the 
chuk. See the article CYPRINUS. 
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ALRV, or AL ni, a city of France, in the ALCALY, or ALKALY, in chemiſtry, Ve. 


rovince of Languedoc, ſituated in 40 
eaſt longit. and 4439 50“ north lat. 

ALCA, or ALKa. See ALKA. 

ALCACER de Sal, or ALCAREZ, a town 
of Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadu- 
ra, about forty-five miles ſouth-ealt of 
Liſbon. W. long. 99, N. lat. 38% 30“. 

ALCAICS, in antient poetry, a denomi- 

nation given to ſeveral kinds of verſe, 
from their inventor Alcæus. 

The firſt kind conſiſts of five feet, wiz. 
1. a ſpondee or iambic : 2. an jambic: 
1. a long ſyllable: 4. a dactyl: 5. adac- 
ty]: ſuch is thefollowing verſe of Horace, 
Omnes | eo\dem\ cogimur,| omnium 
Perſatur urna, Sc. 
The ſecond kind conſiſts of two dactyls, 
and two trochees : ſuch is 
Ex.ltum impofiltura Ver 
Beſides theſe two, which are calle] dacty- 
he alcaics, there is another termed ſimply 
alcaic, and conſiſting of, 1. an epitrite ; 
2. a coriambus ; 3. a coriambus; 4. a 
bacchius i thus, 
Cur timet fla wum Tiberim] tangere, curl 
olivum ? 

Ale Ate ode, a kind of manly ode, com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſtrophes, each conſiſting 
of four verſes, the two firſt of which are 
always alcaics of the firſt kind; the third 
verſe is an iambie dimeter hy percatalectic, 
that is, it conſiſts of four feet and a long 
ſyllable; and the fourth verſe is an alcaic 
of the ſecond kind : ſuch is the following 
ſtrophe of Horace, who calls this kind of 
poetry minaces Alcai camens. 

Non poffſidenteni multa wocaveris 

Ree beatum : reds occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus Fuer uti, &c. 
Lib. IV. Od. ix. ver. 45. 

ALCACAR, in geography. See the ar- 

ticle ALCAZAR. 

ALCAITD, ACrCcavyve, or ALCALDE, in 
the polity of the Moors, Spaniards, and 
Portugueſe, a magiſtrate, or officer of 
juſtice, anſwering nearly to the french 
prevoſt, and the Britiſh juſtice of peace. 
The alcaid; among the Moors, is veſted 
With ſapreme jurikliction, both in civil 
and criminal caſes. e 

ALCALA d Guadiara, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Andaluſia, about fix 
miles ſouth of Seville, TO 

ALCALA de Herares,'a town of Spain, in 
the province of New Caſtile, about ſix- 
teen miles eaſt of Madrid. 

ALCALA de Real, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Andaluſia, about fifteen miles 

north - weſt of the city of Granada, 


See the article ALKALY, 

ALCANITZ, a ſmall town of Spain, in 
the kingdom of Aragon, ſituated on the 
river Guadalope. 

ALCANNA, in commerce, a powder pre- 
pared from the leayes of the egyptian pri- 
vet, in which the people of Cairo drive 
a conſiderable trade. It is much uſed by 
the turkiſh women, to give a golden co- 
lour to their nails and hair. In dying, it 
gives a yellow colour, when ſteeped with 
common water; and a red one, when in- 
fuſed in vinegar. There is alſo an oil 
extracted from the berries of alcanna, and 
uſed in medicine as a calmer, 

ALCANNA is alſo a name ſometimes uſed 
for iſinglaſs, or icht tocalla. See the ar- 
ticle ICUTHYOCOLLA. 

ALCANTARA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Eſtremaduxa, on the frontiers 
of Portugal. W. lon. 7%, N. lat. 39 107. 

Knights of ALCANTARA, a military order 
of Spain, which took its name from the 
abovementioned city. 

The knights of Alcantara make a very 
conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of the 
expeditions againſt the Moors. 

ALCARAZ, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of New Caſtile, fituated @n the river 
Guadarema. W. lon. 4?, N. lat. 38“ 3 

ALCAZ AR de Sal, a {mall town of Por- 
tugal, in the province of Eftremadura, 
near the confines of that of Alantejo. 

ALCE, the elk, in zoology. See % ar- 
ticle ELXk. 

ALCEA, VERVAIN-MALLOW, in botany, 
the name of adiſtin& genus of plants, x 
characters of which are the tame with 
thoſe of the malva, or mallow, except 
that the leaves of the alcea are more deep- 
ly divided. It belongs to the monadelphia 
clals of Linnzus. See plate XII. fig. 1. 
The medicinal virtues of alcea are faid 
to be much the fame with thoſe of mal- 

low, only in a lefler degree. See the ar- 
ticle MALVA. 

ALctAa weficaria, the bladder-alcea, a 
name ſometimes uſed for a ſpecies of let - 
mia. See the article KETMIA. 

ALCEDO wocalis, a name by which ſeve- 

ral writers call the reed-ſparrow, or jun- 
co. See the article JUNCO. 

ALCHEMILLA, in botany, the fame 
with alchimilla. See ALCHIMILLA. 

ALCHEMIST and ALCHEMY. See the 
articles ALCHYMIST and ALCHYMY. 

ALCHIMILLA, 1ADI1ES-MANTLE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the flower of which 
is apetalous, being compoſed of four fta- 

. mina, 
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mina, ariſing out of a funnel-faſhioned 
eup, divideck into ſeveral ſegments at the 
edge; this cup finally becomes a capſule, 
containing one or more ſeeds. 

The alchimillas belong to the fetrandria 
monogynia claſs of Linnæus, and are 
eſteemed powerful vulneraries and incraſ- 
fants: they are likewiſe ſaid to have conſi- 
derable efficacy in ſtopping the floodings of 
the menſes and fluor albus ; and ſome apply 
them externally in a womica pulmonum. 
ALCHIMY, the ſame with alchymy, Sce 
the article ALCHYMY. 
ALCHITRAM, or ALCHITRAN, a term 
uſed by alchemiſts, ſometimes for oil of 
juniper, ſometimes for liquid pitch, and 
ſometimes for arlenic prepared by ablution. 
ALCHYMIST, or ALCHEMIST, a per- 
- ſon who profeſſes or deals much in alchy- 
my. See the next article, 


higher or more ſecret parts of chemiſtry. 
See the article CHEMISTRY. 
The principal objects of achymy are theſe, 
1. The making of gold. 2. An uni- 
verſa] medicine, or panacea. 3. An uni- 
verſal diſſolvent, or alkaheſt. And, 4. 
An univerſal ferment. See the articles 
PANACEAa, ELIXIR, and ALKAHEST; 
As to the making of gold, it has been at- 
tempted three different ways, by ſepara- 
tion, by maturation, and by tranſmuta- 
tion; which laſt they pretend to effect by 
means of the philoſopher's ſtone. See the 
article PHILOSOPHER's floxe. | 
Kircher tells us, that the antient Egyp- 
tians were great adepts in alchymy; but 
that they had no need to tranſmute the 
baſer metals into gold, as having ways 
to ſeparate it from all kinds of * 
even the mud of the Nile. ö 
Be this as it will, modern alchymiſts, 
who pretend to tranſmute metals into 
old, are a ſet of arrant cheats: they put 
into a crucible the metal to be chan 
into gold; then ſet it on the fire, blow, 
and ſtir it with rods ; and, after 2 great 
deal of farce, gold is at length found in 
the bottom of the crucible, inſtead of the 
matter ar in. But this there are ſeveral 
ways of effecting, without a tranſmuta- 
tion of one metal into another : ſometimes 
it is done by ſecretly dropping in a piece 
. of gold; ſometimes by caſting in ſome 
gold-duſt under the appearance of. ſome 
clixir, or the like; ſometimes a cru- 
cible is uſed with a double bottom, and 
gold concealed between them; ſometimes 
the rod, employed to ſtir the metal, is 
Lullow, and filled with gold-duſt; and 
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at other times ſome gold-dufſt is mixeg 
with'the charcoal, the aſhes of the furnace, 
and the like. By ſo many ways do theſe 
charltons impoſe upon mankind, who are 
nevertheleſs 5 exceſſively credulous ag tg 
believe them. 

ALCHYMY is allo ſometimes, though in a 
leſs proper ſenſe, uſed for common che- 

miſtry. See the article CHEmIsTRY, 

ALCIBIUM, or ALC1B1ADIUM, in bota. 
ny, a name uſed by the antients for a ſpe. 
cies of echium, or viper's-buglols, 

ALCMAER, a town of north Holland, re. 
markable for the fine paſtures in its 

neighbourhood, and the great quantities 
of butter and cheeſe made there, 

ALCMANIAN, in antient lyric poetry, a 
kind of verſe conſiſting of two dadtyl; 
and two trochees, as 

Virgini\bus pue\riſque | canto, 
COA arbor, the name of a tree found 
in St. Helena, the wood of which emu— 


lates ebony ; but it is not known to what | 


eniis it belongs. 
A cOBACA, a ſmall town of- Portugal, 


in the province of Eſtremadura: it is de- 


fended by a pretty ſtrong caſtle ; but what 
makes it molt remarkable, is'the abbey of 
St. Bennet, which is the burying-place « 
moſt of the kings of Portugal. 
ALCOHOL, or ALKx00L, in chemiſtry, 
denotes ſpirit of wine rectified by repeated 
diſtillations, till it has acquired the ut- 
moſt ſubtilty and perfection of which it is 
capable. See the article SPIRIT. 
Pure alcohol is the lighteſt of all fluids 
next to air; it is extremely thin, pel- 
lucid, and ſumple; it is wholly inflam- 
mable, leaving no phlegm or fæces be- 
hind. It is a great reſiſter of putrefaction, 
and therefore uſed to preſerve various ani- 
mals, which being ſuſpended in it, will 
continue entire for many ages. 
ALCoHoL is alſo uſed for any highly recti. 
- fied ſpirit. See the article SPIRIT. 
ALCoHol allo denotes a very fine impal- 
pable powder. 
HOLIZATION; among chemiſts, 
the proceſs of rectify ing any ſpirit, or re- 
ducing it to a perfect an ey 
ALCOHOLIZATION is ſometimes uſed in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe with pulverization. 
See the article PULVERIZATION. 
ALCOLA, a term uſed by alchemiſts for 
the tartar of urine, which is found either 
refolved in form of an impalpable powder, 
in ſmall grains of a whitiſh or reddiſh 
ſand, or mucilaginous and viſcid. 
ALCORAN, or ALKORAN, the name of 
__ @ book held equally ſacred among the ma- 
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ſtians. 

The word ran properly ſignifies read- 
ing; a title given it by way of eminence, 
juſt as we call the old and new teſtament 
ſer-ptures. 

That Mahomet was the author of the al- 
coran is allowed both by chrittians and 
the mahometans them/elves ; only the lat- 
ter are fully perſuaded that it was revenled 
to him by the miniſtry of the angel Ga- 
briel z whereas the former, with more 
rea on, think it all his own invention, 
aſſiſted by one Sergius a chriſtian monk. 
As to the book ittelt, as it now ſtands, 
it is divided into an hundred and fourteen 
ſaras or chapters, Which are again divid- 
el into ſmaller portions or veries, But 
beſides theſe divitions, mahometan writers 
farther divide it into txty equal portions, 
called hizh or haz4h, each of which they 
ſubdivide into four parts. 

So numerous are the commentaries on the 
alcoran, that a catalogue of their bare 
titles would make a volume: we have a 
very elegant tranſlation of it into engliſh 
by Mr. Sale; who has added a prelimi- 
nary diſcourſe, with other occational 
notes, which the curious may conſult on 
this head. 

ALcoRAN is allo uſed, in a more limited 
ſenſe, for a part or chapter of the al- 
coran, 

ALCORAN, in a figurative ſenſe, is an ap- 
pellation given to any books full of im- 
poſtures, or impiety. | 

ucox Ax, among the Perſians, is alſo 
uſed for a narrow kind of itceple, with 
two or three galleries, where the prieſts, 
called moravites, ſay prayers with a loud 
voice. 

ALCORANISTS, among the mahomet- 
ans, an appellatio given to thote who ad- 
here cloſely to the alcoran, as the ultimate 
nile of faith: ſuch are the Perſians, in 
contradiſtinRion from the Turks, Arabs, 
Sc. who admit a multitude of traditions 
beſides the alcoran. | 

ALCOST, or A1rcosT, in botany, a 
name ſometimes given to a {pccies of tan- 
y, moge uſually called coſtmary. 

ALCO VE, among builders, a receſs or 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an ettrade 
or partition of columns and other corre- 
ſponding ornaments ; in which is placed 
a bed ot ſtate, and ſometimes tcats to en- 
tertain company. : 1 
Thele alcoves are frequent in Spain, and 
the bed raiſed two or three aicents, with 
a rail at the feet, 

Vol. I. 
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hometans as the bible is among chri- ALCOYTIN, a ſmall town of Portugal. 


AL. D. 


in the province of Algarva, defended by 
one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in that king- 
Com, 

ALCON, in zoology, a name given by 
the antien's to the :/p;4a, or king- fiſher. 
dce tne articles HALCYoONn. and 1s- 
FIDA. + 3s 

ALCYONIUM, in botany, a genus of 
{ubmarine plants, conſiſting of a rigid 
tibroteſubſtance, diſpoled in various forms, 
and ſometimes coated over with a cruſt of 
a fimilar but more compact matter than 
the reſt. 

The alcypomn, of which authors enume- 
rate a great many {pecies, have no viſible 
flowers nor ſecds. ; 

A1.CYONEUM 15 allo uſed for various other 
tubtlances, particularly a kind of white 
coral, or aſtroites, frequently found fol- 
tile in England. 

ALDABARAM, in anatomy, a name 
lometimes given to the ſeiamoid bones. 
dee the article SESAMOIDEA. 

ALDARU, the name by which arabian 
writers call the lentiſk-tree. See the ar- 
ticle LENTISK. , 

ALD BOROUGH, a ſea-port town of Suf- 
folk, which {ends two members to parlia- 
ment. E. lon. 1 40', N. lat. 52“ 20. 

ALDBOROUGH is allo a market-town of 
Yorkſhire, about fifteen miles north-weſt 
of the city of York. 

ALUEA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Ettremadura, about ten miles 
{out of Liſbon. 

ALDEBAC, among anticnt arabian phy- 
licians, a term uſed to denote bird-lime, 
eſtee med a poiſon. 

ALUEBARAN, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, called in engliſh the 
buil's eye, as making the eye of the con- 
ſtellation taurus. 

ALDEGO, a river of Italy, in the terri- 
tories of Venice, which loſes itſelf in the 
Adige. 5 

ALDENAER, a ſmall town of Germany, 
in the electorate of Cologn, ſituated on 
the river Aar. | 

ALDENBURG., See ALTENBURG., 

ALDER-tree, the engliſu name of a genus 

of trees, called by botaniſts aus. See 
the article ALNUS. 
Alder: wood is much uſed by turners, for 
making houſhold-furniture, ladders, Cc. 
It will keep long in water, and therefore 
makes good pipes for conveying water. 

Berr;-bearimg- ALDER, the engith name of 
the /rargule of botanical writers, See the 
article FRANGULA, 
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ALDERMAN, in che britiſh policy, a ALE-coNNOR, an officer in London, who 


magiſtrate ſubordinate to the lord-mayor 
of a city, or town-corporate. 

The number of theſe magiſtrates is not 
limited, but more or leſs according to 
the magnitude of the place. In London, 
they are twenty-ſix ; each having one 
of the wards of the city committed to 
his care. Their office is for life; ſo that 
when one of them dies, or reſigns, a 
ward-mote is called, who return two 
perſons, one of whom the lord-mayor and 
aldermen chooſe to ſupply the vacancy. 
By the charter of the city of London, 
all the Aldermen who have been lord- 
r the three eldeſt ones 
not arrived at that dignity, are juſtices 
of the peace. 

ALDERMAN, among our ſaxon anceſtors, 
was a degree of nobility, anſwering to 
earl or count at preſent. 

-ALDERMAN was allo uſed, in the time of 
king Edgar, for a judge or juſtice ; in 
which ſenſe Alwin is called aldermannus 
totius Anglie. 

ALDERNEY, or AvricNtn, an ifland 
on the coaſt of Normandy, ſubje& to the 
crown of Great Britain. 

ALDII, an appellation given to thoſe ſer- 
vants who attended their matters to the 
wars. 

ALE, a fermented liquor, obtained from 
an infuſion of malt, and differing only 
from beer by having a leſs proportion of 
hops. See BEER and BrtwinG. 

Ale is thought to be the ſame kind of 
liquor with the cereviſia, zythum, and 
curmi of the antients. 
There are ſeveral forts of ale, ſome pre- 
ared one way, ſome another. Pale ale 
13 brewed of malt ſlightly dried, and is 
eſteemed more viſcid than brown ale, 
which is made of malt more highly dried 

, er roaſted. 

The annual conſumption of ale, or malt- 
Hquors, in the britiſh dominions, is very 
great; ſome making it amount to four 
millions ſterling. 

Medicated ALES, thoſe wherein medicinal 
herbs have been infuſed, or put to fer- 
ment: ſuch are the cereviſia cephalica, 
cereviſia epileptica, &c. 

Gill-ale, or that prepared by infuſing the 

dried leaves of ground- ivy, is eſteem- 
ed abſterſive and vulnerary; and there- 
tore good in diſorders of the breàſt and 
obſtructions of the viſcera. 

Alr-BER RV, the popular name ſor ale that 
is boiled with bread and mace, fweetened, 
ſtrained, and drank hot, 


inſpects the meaſures of public houſes, 
They are four in number, and choſen by 
the common-hall of the city. 

ALE-SILVER, a tax paid yearly to the lord. 
mayor, by all who ſell ale within the city, 

ALE-MEASURE. See MEaSurRe. * 

ALEA, in roman antiquity, denotes in 
2 all manner of games of chance; 

ut in a more reſtricted ſenſe, was uled 
for a particular game played with dice 
and tables not unlike our back-gammon, 
See the article BACK-GAMMON, 

ALEATORIUM, a place in the antient 
gymnaſia, where they played at the 
alex. 

ALEC, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Gaza to a ſpecies of ſparus. See the ar- 
ticle SPARUS. 

ALECOST, in botany. See ALcosT, 

ALECTORIA, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone 
ſaid to he formed in the ſtomach, liver, 
or rather gall- bladder of old cocks ; to 
which old medical authors attribute a 
great many fabulous virtues. 

ALECTORICARDITES, in natural 
hiſtory, the name by which Dr. Plot 
calls a ſtone reſembling a pullet's heart. 

ALECTORIUS lapis. See the article 
ALECTORIA, 

ALECTOROMANTIA, in grecian an- 
tiquity, a ſpecies of divination perform- 
ed by means of a cock, in the following 
manner: A circle being delcribed on 
the ground, and divided into twenty- 
tour equal portions, in each of thele 
ſpaces was written one of the letters of 
4 alphabet, and on each of the letters 
was laid a grain of wheat; after which 
a cock being turned looſe in the circle, 
particular notice was taken of the grains 
picked up by the cock, becauſe the let- 
ters under them being formed into 2 
word, made the anſwer deſired. 

ALEGAR, or ALEGER, the name of a 
kind of vinegar, made of ale, inſtead 
of wine. 

ALEGRETTE, a town of Portugal in 
the province of Alentejo, ſituated on the 
river Caya. W. lon. 99. cl. N. lat. 35% 

ALEIPHA, among antient phyſicians, 3 
term uſed for all kinds of fatty bodies, 
including the oils of plants, as well 2: 
the fat of animals; but more cſpccialh 
for compoſitions of this kind, intend- 
ed to anoint the body. 

ALEMBIC, or LEmBic, a chemical vel, 
uſually made of copper, being an oblong 
roundiſh body, terminating in a floping 
tube, or roſtrum, through Which ti 
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ALE 


condenſed vapours paſs in 
tion. 

The alembic, properly ſpeaking, is only 
the upper part of an apparatus uſed for 
diſtilling, but ſome leis accurate wri- 
ters often uſe it to denote the whole. 
Alembics are either open, that is, where 
the head and cucurbit make two ſeparate 
parts; or blind, where the capital is 
ſcaled hermetically upon the cucurbit. 
See the articles STILL and DISTILLA- 
TION, 

ALEMBROTH, among alchymiſts, de- 
notes a kind of fixed alkaline ſalt, nearly 
allied to halonitrum and alum, and par- 
taking of the nature of alkaheſt. See 
the article ALKAHEST, 

Some uſe the term alemhroth dæſiccatum, 
for ſalt of tartar. See the article TAR- 
TAR. 

ALENgON, the ſame with Alenzon. See 
ALENZON, 

ALENGNER, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Eſtremadura, about twenty- 
ſeven miles N. E. of Liſbon. 

ALENON, among antient phyſicians, a 
term uſed for oil of ſweet almonds. 

ALENTEJO, a province of Portugal, 
lying ſouthward of the Tagus. 

ALENZON, a large city of Normandy, 
ſituated under the ſame meridian with 
London, in 48* 32. N. latitude. 

It is the capital of a dutchy of the ſame 
name, 

ALEORE, among antient phyſicians, de- 
noted an intermiſſion of eaſe, from the 
violent pain of acute diſeaſes. 

ALEPPO, a large city of afiatic Turky, 
ſituated in E. longitude 37% . and N. 
latitude 36® 30/, | 
It is an inland town, lying almoſt in the 
middle between the river Euphrates and 
the levant ſea. The chriſtians who are 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
have their houſes and churches in the 
ſuburbs. 

The beglerbeg of Aleppo commands the 
whole extent of country between the 
levant-ſea and the Euphrates. 

ALERION, or ALLER1ON, in heraldry, 
See the article ALLERION, 

ALESSANO, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, fituated about twelve miles welt 
of the city Otranto. 

ALESSIO, a town of european Turky, 
in the province of Albania, ſituated near 
the mouth of the river Drimo. 

ALET,' or ALETH, a city of France, 
ſituated in the upper Languedoc at the 


diſtilla- 
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foot of the Pyrenees, about 32 mi es S. W. 
of Narbonne. E. lon. 20. N. lat. 43%. 107. 

ALEUROMANCY, axewpparrriie, à ſpe- 
cies of divination performed by means 
of meal or flour, 

ALEXANDERS, in botany, the Engliſh 
name of a diſtinct genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts ſmyrnium. See SMYRNIUM. 


ALEXANDRETTA, in geography, the 


ſame with Scanderoon. See the article 
SCANDEROON, 

ALEXANDRIA, a port-town of Egypt, 
ſituated in E. longitude 31 x5' and N. 
latitude 30 40. about fourteen miles 
weſtward of the moſt weſterly branch of 
the river Nile. | 

ALEXANDRIA is alſo the name of a city 
of Italy, ſituated on the river Tanaro, 
about fourty-miles N. W. of Genoa, 
E. longitude 8 5“. N. latitude 44* 45/. 

ALEXANDRIAN, or ALEXANDRIN, 
in poetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting of 
twelve, or of twelve and thirteen ſyllables 
alternately; ſo called from a poem on the 
life of Alexander, written in this kind 
of verſe by ſome french poet. 
Alexandrins are peculiar to modern poe- 
try, and ſeem well adapted to epic poems, 
They are ſometimes uſed by moſt nations 
of Europe, but chiefly by the French ; 
whoſe tragedies are generally compoſed 
in Alexandrins. 

ALEXANDRINUM, the name of a draw- 
ing plaſter deſcribed by Celſus, I. v. 


c. 19. 

ALEXICACUS, anefix+xo;, among antient 
phyſicians, a term of much the ſame ſig- 
nification with alexiterial. See the article 
ALEXITERIAL. 

ALEXICACUS was alſo a name under 
which the fiſhermen uſed to invoke Nep- 
tune, to preſerve their nets from being 
torn to pieces by the ſword-fiſh. 

ALEXIPHARMIC, among phyficians, 
an appellation given to ſuch medicines 
as reliſt poiſon, and corre& or expel the 
cauſes of malignant diſorders, 
Alexipharmics produce their effect chiefly 
by 3 perſpiration, whereby the 
putrid particles are carried off: they are 
therefore nearly allied to the diaphore · 
tics. See DIAPHORETICS. 
Alexipharmics agitate and attenuate the 
humours, on which account they are im- 
proper in a!} caſes where theſe are acrid 
or too thin; alſo in all inflammatory diſ- 
orders, unleſs adminiſtred with great 
caution. On the contrary, they are very 
lexviceable in thoſe diſeales, which pro- 
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rſpiration, as catarrhs, rheumatiſms, 

— coughs, and glandular tumours. 
Alexipharmics make a large claſs of me- 
dicines, but the principal ones are theſe: 
1. Of the animal kingdom, hartſhorn, 
bezoars, and the bones and teeth of diffe- 
rent animals. 2. Of the vegetable king- 
dom, the leaves and flowers of all the 
aromatic plants, eſpecially ſuch as are 
umbelliferous. 3. Of the mineral king- 
dom, the different preparations of anti- 
mony, the dulcified ipirit of vitriol with 
alcohol. | 

ALEXITERIAL, among phyſicians, a 
term of much the ſame import with 
alexipharmic ; though ſometimes uicd 
in a ſynonymous ſenſe with amulet. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC and AMULET. 

ALFAQUES, among the Moors, the name 
generally uſed for their clergy, or thoſe 
who teach the mahometan religion, in 
oppoſition to the morahites, who anſwer 
to monks among chiriſtians. 

ALFELD, a town of Germany in the 
biſhopric of Hildeſheim,, and circle of 
lower Saxony, ſituated about ten miles 
S. of Hildeſheim, in E. longitude 9“ 50 
and N. latitude 529. 

ALFE T, in our old cuſtoms, denotes a 
cauldron full of boiling water, wherein an 
accuſed perſon, by way of trial or pur- 
gation, plunged his arm up to the 
elbow. 

ALGA, in hotany, a genus of ſubmarine 
plants, called in engliſſi, graſs-wreck, 
and compoled of long flender leaves of 
a duſky-green colour, very much reſem- 
bling ſome kinds of graſs, See plate 
XII. fig. 3. * 
Authors enumerate ſeveral ſpecies of 
alga, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
the alga-marina, ſo much uſed in the 
_ glaſs trade. | 

AL3AROT, or ALGAREL, among che- 

miſts, an arabic term for an emetic pow- 
der, prepared from regulus of antimony 
diſſolved in acyls, and ſeparated again 
by repeated lotions in Inkewarm water. 
By evaporating two third parts of all 
theſe lotions, is obtained a. very acid 

liquor, called ſpirit of philofephic witricl, 

ALGARVA, the moſt ſoutherly province 
of the kingdom of Portugal. See the 
article PORTUGAL, 

ALGEBRA, a general method of compu- 
tation by certain ſigns and ſymbols ; or 
it is the method of reſolving problems by 
meanstof equations. Sce EQUATION. 
Some tall algebra ſpecious, literal, or 
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univerſal arithmetic. Others define it te 
be the art of relolution and equations, 
Cardqan calls it very juſtly, ars magna, the 
great art. 

From the Arabians, the Moors and Sar. 
racens brought this art into Spain; 
from whence it came into England, and 
that before we knew any thing of Pio- 
phantus, a greek writer who publiſhed 
a ſyſtem of algebra about the year 8c 
of the chriſtian æra. 

To the facility, conciſeneſs, and great 
extent of the algebraical method of com- 
putation, may, in a great meaſure, the 
modern improvements in geometry and the 
other branches of mathematics be aſcrih- 
ed. It has, indeed, been accuſed of 
obſcurity, but without reaſon ; for as we 
have no ideas more clear or diſtinct than 
thoſe of numbers, it frequently happens 
that more ſatisfactory knowledge is ob- 
tained from computations, than from 
conſtructions, 

The obſcurity complained of, has chiefly 
ariſen from the uſe of the negative ſign. 
See NEGATIVE. | 


Numeral ALGEBRA, that wherein all the 


given quantities are repreſented by num- 
bers, and only the unknown quantity 
expreſſed by ſome letter or other ſymbol. 
This is otherwiſe called vulgar algebra, 
and was that uſed by the antients. 


Specious or litera! ALGEBRA, that wherein 


a}l the qualities, known as well as un- 
known, are expreſſed by letters of the 
alphabet. 1 
This way of notation pleaſes the mind, 
aſſiſts the imagination, and eaſes tlie me- 
mory : neither is it, like the rumeral, li. 
mited to certain kinds of problems, but 
ſerves equally for the inveſtigation and 
demonſtration of all theorems and pro- 
blems both arithmetical and geometri- 
cal, 

In this art, the given quantities are ge- 
nerally marked with the firſt letters of 
the alphabet, a, WM c, d, Sc. and the 


quantities ſought are diſtinguiſlied by the 


laſt letters , y, x, &c. but Harriot and 
fome others denote the unknown quan- 
tities by vowels, and the known by 
conſonants. 

We have a multiplicity of books on this 
ſubject ; but thoſe of Saunderſon, Simp- 
ſon, and Maclaurin are undoubtedly the 
belt. | 

As to the ſeveral rules and operations of 
algebra,thcy will be treated of under their 
reſpective articles. See ADDITION, 
SUBSTRACTION, Ec. 
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ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRAICAL, de- 
notes any thing 8 to algebra. 
Thus we fay algebraical characters, 
al-ebraical curve, &c. See the articles 
CHARACTER, CURVE, Sc. 

ALGENEB, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude, on the right ſhoulder of the 
confteliation Perſcus. See PERSEUS. 

ALGHER, or. ALGER1, a city on the 
north-welt coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia. 
ſituated in E. longitude 8% 40%. and N. 
latitude 41“ 30'. 

ALGIABARII, among the mahometans, 
the name of a ie of predeſtinarians. 
See PKEDESTINATION. 

ALGIERS, a kingdom of Africa, ſituat- 

ed between 30 and 37 degrees of N. 
latitude ; and between 1 W. and 9g? 
E. longitude. It is bouaded by the Me- 
ditercancan on thgnorth, by the kingdom 
of Tunis on the eaſt, by mount Atlas 
on the ſouth, and by the river Mulvia, 
which ſeparates it from the empire of 
Morocco, on the welt ; extending Coo 
miles from eaſt to welt, along tie harbary 
coalt, 
The Turks, who are maſters of this 
kingdom, are but few in number :n 
compariſon of the Moors, or natives, 
who have no ſhare in the government. 
The Arabs who live in tents are diſtiné 
from either. The dey of Algiers is an 
abſolute, though an elective monarch. 
He is choſen bv the turkiſh ſoldiers only, 
and is frequently depoſed, or even put to 
death, by them. 

Al51ERS is allo the name of the capital 
of the above-mentioned kingdom, ſitua» 
tcd near the mouth of the riverSafran, on 
the Mediterrancan-fea, oppoſite to the 
iſland of Majorca; its E.longitude being 
30 2&. ond its N. latitude 36 40f. 

ALGOIDES, in botany, the name uſed by 
Vaillant for a genus of plants, called 
by Linnzus zannichellia. See the article 
JZANNICHELLIA. a 

ALGOL, the name of a fixed ſtar of the 
third magnitude in the conſtellation Per- 
ſeus, otherwiſe called Meduſa's bead. 

ALGONQUIN, one of the two principal 
languages tpoken in Norta - America, 
viz. from the river of St. Laurence to 
that of Miſtiflippi ; the other, which is 
called Hron, being ſpoken in Mexico. 

ALGOR, among medical writers, a term 
uſed to denote an unuſual coldneſs or chil- 
nels in any part of the body, | 

ALGORITHM, an arabic term, not 
unfrequently uſed to denote the practical 
rules of algebra, and ſometimes for the 
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ALGOSAREL, in botany, a name by 


ALGUAZIL, in the ſpaniſh policy, an 
ee the de- 


ALHAGI, in botany, the ſame with agul. 


ALHAMA, a ſmall town of Granada in 


ALAN 


practice of common arithmetic ; in which 
laſt ſenſe, it coincides with logiftica nu- 
meralis, or the art of numbering truly 
and readily. 55 


Hence we meet with the algorithm 
of integers, algorithm of fractions, Sc. 


See INTEGER, Ec. ; 


which ſome writers call the 
ſilveſtris or wild carrot. 
Davcus. 


daucus 
See the article 


officer whoſe buſineſs it is to 
crees of a judge executed. 
See Aqui. 

Spain, ſurrounded with hills, and ſitua- 


ed about twenty-five miles S. W. of 
Granada. W. lon. 4. N. lat. 37“. 


ALHANDAL, among arabian phyſicians, 


a name uſed for colocynth. See the article 
COLOCYNTH. ; 


ALHEAL, in botany, a name given to 


ALHENNA, in botany, a name pron 


ſeveral plants, on account of their great 
medicinal virtues. Of this kind are the 
panax, ſideritis, &c. See PANnax, c. 


by ſome writers to a genus of plant, 
called by Linnæus lawſonia, See the 
article LAWSONIA. 


ALHIDADE, or AL1DaDE, a term of 


ALJAMEIA, the name b 


arabic origin, ſignifying the index br 
diopter of a mathematical inſtrument for 
taking _deights, and diftances, See 
DIOPTER, 


Moriſcoes of Spain calle 


language, 


the ſpaniſh 


ALICANT, alarge 3 town of Spain 


in the province of Va 


ſtrong caſtle. It is ſituated in W. lotte 


git e zo! and N. latitude 3893 5. 
A 


ICA TA, a mountain of Sicily near 
the valleys Mazara and Noto, upon which 
was ſituated (as is generally thought) the 
famous Dædalion, where the tyrant Pha- 
laris kept his brazen bull. 


ALICE, a cape of the hither Calabria in 


the kingdom of Naples, called in Latin 
alicium promantorium. 


ALICES, among antient phyſicians, a 


name given to-the- ſpots preceding the 
ſmall-pox. 


ALICULA, in roman antiquity, a kind 


of chlamys worn by children, which ſome 
call tunica manicata. 


ALICUR, a very ſmall iſland in the tuſcan 


ſea, about fifteen miles welt from the 
ode Lipari on the coaſt of Sicily. 
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ALIDADF, the ſame with alhidade. See 
ALHIDADE. 

ALIDES, among the mahometans, a 

deſignation given to the deſcendants of 


Ali; between whom and the Ommiades, . 


there was a warm diſpute about the ka- 
liphate. See KALIPHATE. 
ALJEMBUT, or GEmBur, in botany, 
a name uſed by arabian writers for a 
ſpecies of acacia. See ACACIA, 
ALIEN, in law, a perſon born in aſtrange 
country,not within the king's allegiance, 
in contradiſtinftion from a denizen or 
natural ſubject. 
An alien is incapable of inheriting lands 
in England, till naturalized by an a& of 
arliament. No alien is intitled to vote 
in the choice of members of parliament, 
has a right to enjoy offices, or can 
be returned on any jury, unleis where 
an allen is party in a cauſe; and then 
the inqueſt of jurors ſhall be one halt 
denizens and the other aliens. 


 ALIEN-DUTY, an impoſt laid on all goods 


imported by aliens, over and above the 
cuſtoms paid for ſuch goods imported by 
britiſh, and on britiſh bottoms. See Dur. 

ALI1EN-PRIORIES, a kind of inferior mo- 
naſteries, formerly very numerous in 
England, and fo called from their be- 
longing to foreign abbies. 


ALIENABLE, denotes ſomething that 


may be alienated. See ALIENATION, 
All eſtates are alienable; except thoſe 
in tail and for life: a bond too, with 
condition not to alien, is ſaid to be good. 
ALIENATION, alienatio, in law, de- 


notes the act of making over a man's 


property in lands, tenements, Sc. to 
another perſon. 

To alien or alicnate in fee, is to ſell or 
convey the fee · ſimple of lands, &c. 


_ ALIENATION, in mortmain, is making over 


lands, tenements,@c. to a body politic, or 
to a religious houſe, for which the king's 
licence muſt firſt be obtained, otherwiſe 
the lands, Sc. aliened will be forfeited. 
See the article MORTMAIN. . 
Alienation of crown lands is always ſup- 
poſed to be made under a faculty of per- 
petual redemption. 

A perpetual copy-hold is alſo a kind 
of alienation, 

ALIENATION, in roman antiquity, was 
uſed for a father's diſcarding a ſon in 
his own life-time, Sce ABDICATION, 

AL!ENATION-OFFICE is that to which are 
carried all writs of covenants and entry 
upon which fines are levied, in order to 
have fines for alienation ſet upon them. 


ALIFORMIS, in anatomy, the name of 
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a pair of muſcles ariſing from the pterv. 

oide bones, the proceſs of the os cunci. 
3 witk a — partly ner. 
vous, and partly fleſhy, and ending in 
the neck of the lower jaw towards the 
internal ſeat of the head. 

ALlroRuts PROCESSUS, a name ſome. 
times = to the prominences of the oz 
cuneiforme. See CUNEIFORME 05, 

ALIMA, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
ſand found in gold mines, of which 
they make lead. 

ALIMENT, in a general ſenſe, whate. 
ver contributes to the nouriſhment of 2 
body, whether animal or vegetable, 

ALIMENT, among phyſicians, whatever 
is capable ot nouriſhing the human body, 
Aliment is either animal or vegetable, 
of an attenuating or incraſſating nature; 
aud with reſpect to the tafte, is ſweet, 
fat, acid, aſtringent, ſalſuginous, hitter, 
and acrid. See DIET, Foop, Di. 
GESTION, and SANGUINIFICATION, 
Aliment ſhould always be of a lower 
nature than the body nouriſhed ; for too 
near an approximation or ſimilarity of 
ſubſtance betwixt the aliment and the 
body to be nouriſhed, ſucceeds but badly, 

ALIMENT is alſo ſometimes uſed in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe with alimony. See 
ALIMONY. 

 ALIMENTARY, in a general ſenſe, 2 
term applied to whatever belongs to ali- 
ment or food. 

ALIMENTARY DUCT, a name by which 
ſome call the inteſtines, on account of 
the food's paſſing through them. 
Morgan in his mechanical practice of 
phyſic, conſiders the alimentary duc as 
a great gland; the lacteals being its 
ſecretory veſſe s, and the inteſtines irom 
the pylorus to the anus its vas expur- 
gatormm. 

Some make the alimentary duct to be 
the true charaQeriſtic of an animal. Sc 
the article ANIMAL. 

ALIMENTARY DUCT is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for the thoracic duct. Sec 'T HORACIC, 

ALIMENTARY CHILDREN, alimentari 
pueri, in roman antiquity, an appellation 

iven to thoſe educated in houles, not un- 
like our hoſpitals, erected for that purpo!c, 
There were likewiſe alimentary girls, 
alimentariæ puellæ, who owed their 
maintenance to the bounty of ſeveral em- 
preſſes as the boys did theirs to that d 
the emperors. 

ALIMENTARY LAW, among the fame 
people, that whereby children were obli- 
ged to maintain their aged mw 
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ALIMENT ATION, a term uſed by ſome 


writers, particularly lord Bacon, for 
what is commonly called nutrition. Sae 
NUTRITION. 

ALIMONY, alimonia, in law, denotes the 
maintenance ſued for by a wife, in caſe 
of a ſeparation from her huſband, where- 
in ſhe is neither chargeable with elope- 
ment nor adultery, 
Antiently, this was recoverable only in 
the ſpiritual courts, but at preſent may 
be obtained in chancery. 

ALIMOS, e, in botany, a name 
given to the common liquorice, on ac- 
count of its palling the appetite. 

ALINDESIS, anxmdnoy, among antient 
phyſicians, a kind of exerciſe, which 
conſiſted in a perſon's rolling himſelf in 
the duſt, after being firſt belmeared with 
oil. 

ALIOS-BA TON, in ichthyology, the 
name by which Ariſtotle calls the rana 
piſcatrix. See RANA. 

ALIPAENOS, aug , among antient 
phyſicians, a term uſed to denote dry, 
topical medicines, without any admix- 
ture or fat. 

ALIPILARIUS, or Ar11PiLvus, in ro- 
man antiquity, a ſervant belonging to the 
baths, whoſe buſineſs it was by means of 
waxen plaſters and an inſtrument called 
volſella, to take of the hairs from the 
arm-pits, and even arms, legs, &c, this 
being deemed a point of cleanlineſs. 

ALIPTA, in grecian antiquity, the ſame 
with 1atralipta, See IaTRALIPTA. 

ALIPTERIUM, Iles, in the antient 
gymnaſia, the ſame with elæotheſium. 
See the article ELEZOTHESIUM. 

ALIPOW MONTIS CETI, a kind of 
white turbith found in Languedoc, par- 
ticularly near Cette, whence the modern 
botaniſts have given it its name: it is uſed 
inſtead of ſena, but is a much ſtronger 
purgative. 

ALIQUANT parts, in arithmetic, thoſe 
which will not divide or meaſure the 
whole number exactly. Thus 7 is an 
aliquant part of 16, for twice 7 wants 2 
of 16, * three times 7 exceeds 16 by ʒ. 

ALIQUOT part, is ſuch part of a number 
as will divide and meaſure it exactly 
without any remainder,---For inftance, 
2 is an aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, and 
4 of 16. 


To find all the aliquot parts of a num- 


ber, divide it by its leaf diviſor, and 
the quotient by its leaft doviſor, until 
you get a quotient not farther diviſible, 
and you will have all the prime diviſors 
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or aliquot parts of that number. Thus 
60 divided by 2, gives the quotient 30, 
which divided by 2 gives 15, and 15 
divided by 3, gives the indiviſible quo- 
tient 5. Hence the prime aliquot parts 
are 1, 2, 2, 3, 5; and by multiplymg 
any two or three of theſe together, you 
will find the compound aliquot parts, vix. 
4, 6, 10, 12, 1, 20, 30. 

Aliquot parts muſt not be confounded 
with commenſurable ones; for though 
the former be all commenſurable, yet 
theſe are not always aliquot parts: thus 
4 is commenſurable with 6, but is not 
an aliquot part of it. See the article 
COMMENSURABLE. 

ALISE, or AL17E, aſmall town of France 
in the diſtri& of Auxois. 

Alis, or EL15E, is a ſmall iſland in 
the iriſh ſea, not far from the mull of 
Galloway. 

ALISMA, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call the water-plantain. See the 
article PLANTAIN. 

ALITES, in roman antiquity, a deſigna- 
tion given to ſuch birds as afforded mat- 
ter for auguries by their flight; in which 
ſenſe, they are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe called ofcines. See OSCINEs, 

ALIZE, in geography. See ALISE. 

ALKA, in ornithology, a bird of the an- 
ſeres, or gooſe-kind, about the ſize of a 
duck, and all over black except the breaſt 
and belly which are white: it is called 
in engliſh the awk or razor-bill, See 
plate XIII. fig. 1. 

ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEST, among 
chemiſts, denotes an univerſal menſtruum 
capable of reſolving all bodies into their 
firit matter, or ens fprimum 3; and that 
without ſuffering any change, or dimi- 
nution of force by ſo doing. 

Van Helmont aſſures us, in the moſt po- 
fitive manner, that he himſelf was maſter 
of ſuch a menſtruum; concerning which 
many have been the opinions and hypo- 
theſes of chemiſts. Some have had 2 - 
tine expectations of finding an alka- 
he in ſea-ſalt, and mercury; others 
from nitre; in ſhort, there are few 
bodies, but ſome one or other has fixed 
on as the ſubject of his reſearches after 
this fo much famed menſtruum. But 
the moſt general opinion is, that it is to 
be obtained from human urine. We are 
told, that the matter of this diffolvent is 
both baſe and precious; that it coſts 
nothing; that all men have it in their 
power ; that Adam carried it with -him 
when he went out of Paradiſe jz that it 
— 
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is concealed in the microcoſm, and very 


powerful in the macrocoſm ; in ſhort, 
that it is human urine. 


Paracelſus uſes no ſynonymous terms for 


the alkaheſt; but Helmont calls it 18215 
aqua, ignis gebennæ, and ſummum et fe- 
liciſimum amnium ſalium. He adds, that 


it was no natural production, but ſolely 
to be obtained by art. 


Alkaheſt, according to Starkey, is com- 
poſed of three principles ; a volatile u- 
rinous ſalt ;.an intermediate ſpirit, or eſ- 
ſential oil of urine ; and an acid nowiſe 
corroſive, which. is nothing but the vinous 
ſpirit of urine. When the oily ſpirit 
has coagulated the falt, both are to be 
diſſolved by the vinous ſpirit, which will 
likewiſe unite with them by fermenta- 
tion. Fhis operation is to be repeated, 
till the whole becomes an entirely ficry 
and -ſpirituous eſſence, or what is the 
fame thing, a ſalt without phlegm. 
Various other proceſſes are delivered, by 
different authors, for obtaining an alka- 
het; which, it is ſaid, will tranſmute 
ſtones, gems, metals, and in general, all 
bodies whatever, whether belonging to 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, into an. actual falt, equal in quan- 
tity to their Whole bulk. 
It is an obſervation of Boerhaave, that 
nothing in all nature is more ſurpriſing 
than the change of bodies attributed to 
the action of this menſtruum; inaſmuch 
as they are changed into a quite different 
matter, without loſing any of their virtues 
er weight in the operation. By means 
of alkaheſt, the moſt ſolid bodies, not 
excepting gold and gems, are ſaid to be 
changed into a ſaline volatile ſubſtance, 
which contains all their virtucs, and is 
capable- of mixing with animal fluids. 
In this ſtate they become potable, in 


the true ſenſe of the word; for what 


the chemiſts mean by potable gold, is 
only gold reduced to a ſaline ſoluble 
ſubſtance, capable of circulating through 
all the veſſels of the human bak. 

Another equally ſurpriſing property of 
alkaheſt, is its being able to diſſolve all 


theſe bodies, without mixing with, or 


ſuffering any change from them; ſo 
that it muſt produce its effects, by only 
acting externally upon the ſubject. 


After all, many great chemiſts have _ 
doubted whether it be poſſible to obtain 
ſuch an univerſal menſtruum, as the 


alkaheſt is repreſented to be. Thoſe 
who defire a more particular account of 
the alkaheſt, may confult Boerhaave's 
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elements of chemiſtry; alſo Starkey 
Peiletier, Juncker, Baldwin, Se. wha 
| have all treated of this ſubjet, = 
ALKAHEST 1s. ſometimes allo uſed for 
all fixed falts, volatilized ; in which 
ſenſe, it dil ers widely from the univer'; 
ſolvent. See SAL CIRCULATU i, 
ALK AHESTIC, a term ſometimes an. 
lied to all powerful menſtruums, as be. 
ing ſuppoſed to partake of the alkahet. 
ALKALI, among chemiſts and phy- 
_ cians, an appellation given to all (h. 
ſtances which excite a fermentation when 
mixed with acids, 
N the term alkali ſignificd on. 
ly the falt extracted from the aſhes of 
kaji or glaſs-wort ; afterwards, it was 
uſed for the ſalts of all plants, extract. 
ed in the ſame manner; and as these 
were obſerved to ferment with acids, the 
ſignification of the term was ſtil} farther 
extended, ſo as to comprehend what. 
ever ſubſtances had this effect. 
Alkalies, or alkaline ſubſtances, are 
therefore of various and widely diilerent 
kinds. Some are earthy, as quick-lime, 
marble, and ſcaled earths; others me- 
talline, as gold, ſilver, tin, Sc. others 
of animal origin, as ſhells, bezoars, 
the calculus humanus, Cc. and, laſtly, 
all the ſtony ſubmarine plants, as coral. 
Alkalies are either fixed, as ſalt of tar- 
tar, and oil of tartar fer deliguium ; or 
volatile, as ſpirit of hartſhorn. The 
fixed may be diſtinguiſhed from the vo- 
latile, as the former will give ared 01 ange 
colour to a ſolution of quick-li}ver by 
the ſpirit of nitre; whereas the latter 
gives to this ſolution a white milky-co- 
95 But every alka'ine ſubſtance, whe- 
ther fixed or volatile, being mixed with 
the juices of turnſol, roles, or violcts, 
preſently changes their natural cclous 
to a green. It muſt be obſerved, that 
no vegetables can afford an alkaline ſalt 
without the action of fire, on the con- 
trary, if ſuffered to dry or rot ſponta- 
neouſly, they vaniſh or change their 
form, without leaving the leaſt fixed al- 
kali behind. Hence we may conclue, 
that fixed alkaline ſalts have their nature 
imparted to them by fire, and not by 
any natural vegetable operation. 
There is, however, a natural fixed a!ka- 
li of the mineral kind, namely natrum, 
which is more common than is general 
imagined, and is often found in mine. 
ral waters. Of the ſeveral kinds of fired 
alkalies, the moſt common is that called 


by the name of pot-aſh, 
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The groſs lee which wines depoſite after 
ſermentation, being preſſed dry, and 
burnt to aſhes, afford likewiſe a fixed al- 
kali, which may alio be produced from 
fixed nitre, from tartar and nitre mixed, 
and regulus of antimony. 

It is evident, from repeated experiments, 
that all fixed alkalies are endowed with 
the power of attracting water, air, pure 
alcohol, oil and acids, though of theſe 
laſt, they attract ſome more ſtrongly than 
others. 

Alkalies are uſed in medicine to re- 
ſolve and fuſe tenacious coagulation 
of the juices, to open obſtructions, at- 


tenuate the fluids, gently fimulare the 


ſolids, promote perſpiration, ſweat, urinc, 
and a diſcharge of all acid humours, 
by means of a neutral purgative fait, 
which they form with the acid in the in- 
teftines. 
Whether any volatile alkali exiſts in na- 
ture, without the aſſiſtance of putreſaction, 
or diſtillation, is not eaſy to determine, but 
it is certain, that both animal and vege- 
table ſubſtances yield theſe ſalts in great 
plenty. The molt remarkable are ani- 
mal ſalts, which may be procured by di- 
ſtillation from every animal ſubſtance, 
as hartſhorn, blood, ſilk, cobwebs, Sc. 
The hypotheſis of acid and alkali was 
formerly in great eſteem. The patrons 
of this hypetheſis aſſerted that alkalies 
and acids were the univerſal principles 
of all bodies; and from hence accounted 
for every phænomenon of nature. But 
experience has demonſtrated their ſyſtem 
to be falſe and inſignificant. Sce AC1D, 
ALKALINE, in a general ſenſe, a term 


applied to all ſuch things as have the 


roperties of an alkali. See ALXALI. 

ALKALIZATION, among chemiſts and 
1 denotes the impregnating a 
iquor with alkaline ſalts. 

ALKALY, the ſame with alkali. See 
the article Alx ALI. 

ALKANE T, in botany, the engliſh name 
of a diſtin genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts, anchuſa. Sce ANCHUSA. 

ALKEBLA, or ALX IBLA, the ſame with 
kebla. See the article KEBLA. 

ALKEKENGI, WINTER-CHERRY, in bo- 


tany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plunts, 


the flower of which conſiſts of one leaf, 
of a rotated form, and divided into ſe- 
veral ſegments. This is {ucceeded by a 


loft fruit, reſembling a cherry in ſhape, * 


and containing a number of flat ſeeds. 

See plate XIII. bg. 2. 

This genus is called by Liazeæus, phy- 
Vor. I. N 
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ſalis, and makes one of the pentandria 
monogyma claſs of the ſame author. 

ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound 
cordial medicine, of the form and conſiſt- 
ence of a confection. Itis made of various 
ingredients, as roſe-water, ſugar, cinna- 
mon, aloes-wood, &c, but the princi- 
pal one is kermes. See KERMES. 

ALKIN, a city in Arabia felix, ſeven 
days journey ſouth from Mecca. | 

ALKOOL, the ſame with alcohol. See 
the article ALCOHOL. 

ALKORAN. See the article ALCORAN. 

ALKY of lead, a name uſed by ſome al- 

chemiſts for a ſweet ſubſtance obtained 
from lead, 

ALL-AALLOWS, the ſame with all- 
[aints, See the next article. : 

AL L- SAINIS, a feſtival obſerved by moſt 
denominations of chriftians, in comme- 
raoration of all the ſaints in general. It is 
kept on the fri of November. 

ALL SAINTS BAY, or Baiba de todos 
ſanctes, à ſpacious harbour near St. Sal- 
vador in Brazil, in ſouth America, on 
the atiantie ocean, W. longitude 469. 8. 
latitude 129, . 

ALL-SOOLS, a feſtival kept in comme- 
moration ot all the faithful deceaſed, on 
the ſecond cf November. 

ALLA, or ALLAH, the name by which all 
the profeſſors of mahometanifmcallGod. 
The term alla is arabic, derived from 
the verb alab, to adore. It is the fame 
with the hebrew eloah, which ſignifies 
the adorable being. See ADORATION. 

ALLANTOIS, or. ALLANTOIDES, in 

comparative anatomy, a velicle inveſting 
the fœtus of ſeveral animals, as cows, 
ſheep, goats, c. and filled with an urinous 
liquor conveyed thither from the urachus. 
The word allantoides is derived from 
ag, a gut, and ide, ſhape. 
As to the exiſtence of the allantois in the 
human ſpecies, anatomiſts are by no 
means agreed; ſome contending for it, 
and others denying it. ; 

ALLAY, the fame with alloy.SeeALLoY 

ALLEGATA, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of ſubſcripticn uſed by the emperors, im- 
porting'the writings to be verified. 

ALLEGATION, allegatio, in a law ſenſe, 
ſigniſies the producing inſtruments, or 
qceds, to authorize or juſtify ſomething, 

ALLEGATION, in matters of litera- 
ture, 1s the quoting an author in re- 
gard to the fubjeR in hand. 

ALLEGIANCE, in law, denotes the 
obediener which every ſubject owes te 
his lawful ſoverrign, ' 

O Oat 
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Oath of ALLEc1laxCE, 


ALLEGORICAL, 


ALL 


in the britiſh 
policy, that taken in acknowledgment of 
the king, as a temporal prince; as the oath 
of ſupremacy acknowledges him for the 
ſupreme head of the church. 
a term applied to 
- whatever belongs to, or partakes of the 
nature of an allegory. See ALLEGORY. 


ALLEGORIST, one who deals much in 


allegories : ſuch were many of the chri- 
ſtian fathers, 


ALLEGORY, aan; opa, in matters of 


. Iterature, a mode or fpecies of writing, 
wherein ſomething elſe is lignified than the 
words, in their literal meaning, exprets. 
Anallegory may be conſidered as a ſeries 
or chain of metaphors, continued thro' 
a whole diſcourſe. For example, when 
the prophets repreſent the Jews under 
the allegory of a vine planted, cultivated 
and watered by the hand of God, which 
inſtead af producing good fruit, brings 
forth verjuice and ſour grapes. 
Allegories have entered into moſt reli- 
gions: the jewiſh abounds with them, 
and it is well known that ſome philoſo- 
phers of the gentile world, undertaking 
to give a rational account of the many 
ſhocking abſurdities which the poets had 
introduced into their religion, found it 
neceſſary to maintain that theſe fictions 
contained myſteries, and ſignified fome- 
thing very diſferent trom what they ſcem- 
ed to expreſs. Hence came the word al- 
legory, or a diſcourſe that in its natural 
ſenſe, a ayopruei, ſigniſies ſome other 
thing than what feems intended to be 
meant. : 

ALLEGORY. is ſometimes alſo uſed in a 

ſynonymous ſenſe with accommocation. 
See the article ACCOMMODATION. 


ALLEGRO, in muſic, an italian word 


denoting that the part is to be played in 
a ſprightly, britk, lively, and gay man- 
ner. | 

Allegros move ſwifter in triple than in 
common time, See the article T1Mt, 


- Piu-ALLEGRO, ſignifies that the part it is 


joined to, ſhould be ſung or played quick- 
er 3 Ks: ::: ' | 
Poco piu ALLEGRO, intimates that the part 


to which it refers ought to be played or. 


ſang only a little more briſkly than alle- 
gro alone requires. 


ALLEGRET. See ALEGRETTE. 
- ALLELENGY ON, in antiquity, a tax 


paid by the rich for the poor, when ab- 
- ſent in the army. 
ALLELOPHAGI, a term uſed by Mouffet 
for a genus of flies, which feed upon 
each other, 
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ALLELUJAH, in botany, a name fie 
quently uſed for the oxys, or common 
Wood-ſorrel. Sce Ox xs. 

ALLELUJAH, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
See the article HALLELU fan. 

ALLEMAND,a fort of grave ſolemn muſic, 
with good mealure and a flow movement. 

ALLEMAND is alſo a britk kind of dance 
very common in Germany and dSwitzr- 
land. 

ALLEMANNIC, in a general fen!:, de- 

notes any thing belonging to the antivul 
Germans, Thus we meet with alleman— 
nic hiſtory, allemannic language, alic- 
mannic law, c. 
The allemannic law, as well as language, 
prevailed in the more ſouthern parts of 
Germany, as the ſaxon law did in the 
northern. 

ALLENDORFPF, a little city in the land- 
gravate of Heſſe Catiel, in Germany, |. 
tuated upon the river Weſer, E. longet. 
109, N. latitude 51 30. 

ALLER, a river which runs through the 
duchy of Lunenburg, and falls into the 
Weſer, alittle below Verden. 

ALLER, or ALDER, a term uſed in cn 
old writers to denote the ſuperlative de- 
gree. Thus aler-good ignites the greut- 

eit good. 

ALLERION, or ALERION, in heraldry, 
a fort of eagle without beak or feet, han- 
ing nothing perfect but the wings. 
They differ from martlets in that thi; 
wings are expanded, whereas thoſe ol 
the martlet are cloſe; and denote in 
perialiſts vanquiſhed and difarmed, for 
which reaton they are more common u 
french than in german coats of arms. 

ALEU, or ALLODE. See the article: 
ALLODIAL and ALLODIUM. 

ALLEVIARE, in old records, fignift.: 
to levy or raile an accullomed fine 0! 
compoſition. | | 

ALLEVIATION is the act of making 
a thing lighter or more eaſy to be born. 

ALLEVEURE, a {mall braſs ſwediſh coin, 
worth about 2 1d. engliſh money. 

ALLEV, in gardening, a ſtrait para! 
walk, bounded on both ſides wit! trees, 
ſhrubs, Sc. and utually covered witli 
gravel or turf, 

An alley ſhould be broad enough for tn" 
perſons to walk a-breaſt, and thereſote 
ſhould not be leſs than five feet in wilt! 
By this it is diſtinguiſhed from a path. 
See the article PATH. 

Some ſay, that an alley ought never de 
exceed fiftcen feet in breudth. 

Covered ALLEY that over which the branches 
of the trees meeting, form a ſhade. 

ALLEY 


v 


ALL 


ALLEY in ziczac, that which having too 
great a deſcent, is apt to be damaged by 
floods. 
ALLEY of compartment, that which divides 
the ſquares of a parterre. See the article 


PARTERRE. 
be ALLEY, among builders, denotes a narrow 
- paſſage leading from one place to ano- 
- ther. 


ALLEY, in perſpective, that which, in or- 
der to have a greater appearance of length, 
is made wider at the entrance than at the 
termination. 

Counter alleys are little alleys by the 


* ſides of the great ones. 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law, 
des the relation contracted between two per- 
* ſons or two families by marriage. 

11 


An alliance is thus contracted hetween 
the huſband and his wife's relations, be- 
tween the wife and her huſband's rela- 
a tions, but not between the relations of 
ths the huſband and wife. 

ALLIANCE is alſo uted for a treaty entered 


} tlic * o . * = 
; into by ſovereign princes and itates, for 
y their mutual ſafety and defence. 
3 In this ſenſe, alliances may be diftinguiſh- 


: ed into ſuch as are offenſive, whereby the 
8 contracting parties oblige themſelvesjoint- 


a ly to attack tome other power; and into 
Mey. defenſive ones, whereby they bind them- 
8 lelxes to ſtand by and defend cach other, 
328 in caſe they are attacked by others. Un- 
As der this head too may be ranked treatics 
me of ſubſidy, Sce the article SUBSIDY. 
3 ALLIAN CE, in a figurative ſenſe, is ap- 
4, fo plied to any kind of union or connection: 
l thus we fav, there is an alliance between 
Rene the church and ſtate, Pee: 
Aich ALLIGATI, in roman antiquity, the 
baſeſt kind of ſlaves, who were uſually 
b gui kept fettered. See the article SLAVE. 
{A ALLIER, a river of France, which ariſing 
m Languedoc, waters part of Auvergne 
making and Bo rbonnois, and falls into the Loire 
be ice below Feen. 
iſh com, ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is the rule 
* ot mixture, which teaches to compound 
3 leveral ſpecies of ingredients or commo- 
pry dities together, according to any intent 
= * or deſign propoſed; and is either medial 
red with or alternate. 
u cor ts ALLIGATION medial ſhews the rate or 
FL price of any mixtures, when the ſeveral 
drr quantities of the mixture, and their rates, 
in e are known. 
n à pa Rule multiply each quantity given, by 
never d the price ; and then, by direct proportion, 


lay, as the ſum of the quantities given, 
to the ſum of the products; ſo ts any part 


© branches 
hade. 
ALLEY 
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of the mixture, to the value of that part. 


Example: a goldſmith melts 3 oz. of 


gold, at 41. 6s. 8 d. per ounce, with 
12 0 . at 4]. per ounce, and 8 oz. at 
41. 58. per ounce : when they are all 
melted together, one ounce will be found 


to be worth 41. 2s. 7 RA d. Thus, 
oz. L. 84. I. 
3 ny multiplied to- \ 73 
* 3 gether produce 48 
4 5 © 34+ 
23 Sum Sum 95 
rns 


Then as 23:95 :: 1:4 2 7,7 Anſw. 
ALLIGATION rofernrate teaches to mix 
goods, of different prices, in ſuch pro- 
portion, that the mixture may be fold 
tor any price propoſed. 
Rule: ſet down the names of the things 
to be mixed, together with their prices; 
then, finding the difference between each 
of theſe, and the propoſed price of the 
mixture, place theſe differences in an al- 
ternate order, and they will ſhew the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. Thus, 
Fo find in what proportion rum at 108. 
the gallen, ought to be mixed with bran- 
dy at 48. the gallon, that the mixture 
may be ſold for 8s. the gallen: firſt ſet 
down the rum and brandy, together with 
their prices, as in the 
margin; then finding 
the difference between 
8, the propoſed price, and 4, the price 
of the brandy, place this difference, vix. 
4, alternately, that is oppoſite to the 
rum: and, after the ſame manner, place 
the difference between 10 and 8, ws. 2, 
oppolite to brandy : then will 4 and 2 
ſnew the proportion of the rum to the 
brandy, that is, there muſt be four gal- 
lons of rum for two gallons of brandy. 
Thole who are curious to have a fuller 
explanation of this rule, may conſult 


Rum 


1OomS,4 
Brandy X 


4%8 3 


Ward, Wallis, Tacquet, Malcom, and 


other books on arithmetic. 

ALLIGATOR, in zoology, a name giv- 
en to the ſmaller kind of crocodiles in the 
Weſt-Indies. Sec CROCODILE. 

An alligator ſmells fo ſtrong of muſk as 
to affect the water and aw at a conh- 
derable diſtance. 

ALLIGATOR-PEAR, in botany, a name 
ſometimes uſed tor a ſpecies of pear, See 
the article PAR. 

ALLIOTH, a ſtar in the tail of the greater 
bear, much uſed fer finding the latitude 
at ſea. 


Q 2 
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ALLIUM, GcARLick, in botanv, the name ALLOWANCES, at the cuſtom-houſe, tg 


of a genus of plants, the characters and 

uſes of which fee under GARLICK. 

ALLOCATION, allocatio, denotes the 
admitting or allowing of an article of an 
account, eſpecially in the exchequer. 
Hence 

ALLOCATIONE FACIENDA 1s a writ di- 
rected to the lord treaſurer, or barons of 
the exchequer, commanding them to al- 
low an accountant fuch ſums as he has 
lawfully expended in the execution of his 
office. 

ALLOCATO comMITATU, a new writ of 
exigent allowed, before any other county- 
court held, on a former not being com- 

lied with. See the article EXIGENT. 

ALLOCUTION, in roman antiquity, de- 
notes an harangue made by a gencral to 
his army, frequently mentioned on anti- 
ent medals. 

ALLODIAL, an epithet given to an in- 
heritance held without any acknowledg- 
ment to a lord or ſuperior, in oppoſition 

to feudal. See the article FEupaL. 
Allodial lands are free lands, for which 
neither fees, rents, nor ſervices arc due. 
See the article ALLODIUM. 

ALLODIARIUS, or ALoDlarivs, in 
our old writers, denotes the proprictor of 
an allodium. Sce the next articl . 

ALLODIUM, or ALLEuD, denotes lands 
which are the abſolute property of their 
owner, without being obliged to pay any 
ſervice or acknowledgment whatever to a 
ſuperior lord; in which ſenſe they ſtar d 
oppoſed to feudal lands, which pay a fee 
to ſome ſuperior. See the articles FEUD 
and FEUDAL. 

ALLODiUM mobile, that which had alſo ci- 
vil and criminal juriſdiction annexed to 
it; in oppoſition to allodium willanum, 
which had no ſuch juriſdiction. 

ALLOGIA, a term found in old writers 
on military affairs, for winter- quarters. 
See the article WIN TER-QuART EKS. 

ALLOM, the ſame with alum. See the 
article ALUM. | 

ALLONGE, in fencing, denotes a thruſt 
or paſs at the adverſary. See Pass. 

ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of c29ds, 
in commerce, is the dividing a ſhip's 
cargo into ſeveral parts, which are to 
be purchaſed by ſeveral perſons, whoſe 
names being written upon as many {lips of 
paper, are applied by an indifferent per- 
ſon to the ſeveral lots; by which means 
the goods are divided without partiality, 
each man having the partel upon which 
kis name is fixed. 
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goods rated by weight, are two, wiz, 
draught and tare. See the articles 
DRAUGHT and PARRE. | 


ALLOWED, a word written in the mar. 


gin of an account of expences over again 
ſuch articles as are admitted to be reaſon. 
able. 

ALLOY, or ALLAY, a proportion of a 

baſer metal mixed with a finer one. Thus 
all gold coin has an alloy of ſilver and 
copper, as ſilver coin has of copper alone; 
the hy. hr in the former cale, for 
ſtandard gold, being two carrats of alloy 
in a pound troy of gold; and in the lat- 
ter, eighteen penny-weight of alloy for a 
pound troy ot ſilver. 
According as gold or filver has more or 
leſs alloy than that mentioned above, it i; 
{aid to be coarſer or finer than the ſtand. 
ard. However, it ought to be remarked, 
that the coin of different nations varies 
greatly in this reſpe&t ; ſome uling a 
arger, and others a leſs proportion ot al- 
loy, the original intention of which was 
to give the coin a due degree of hardneſ, 
There is a method of examining, by 
means of touch-needles, what proportion 
of alloy is contained in any coin. See 
the article TOUCH-NEEDLES. 

ALLUM, the ſame with alum. See Alun. 

ALUNINIOR, in ſome of our old ſtatutes, 


a perion whole trade it is to colour, or 


paint upon paper or parchment. 
ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which 


ſomething is applied to, or underſtood of 


another, on account of ſome ſimilitude 
between them. 

An alluſion to words is trifling and low, 
making what we cammonly call a pun, 
See the article PUN. 

However, alluſions to ſome apophthegm, 
remarkable event, or generally received 
cuſtom, are not only extremely pleaſing, 
but approved by the beit writers, anticnt 
as well as modern. 

ALLUVION, aliuwvis, among civilians, 
Cenotes the gradual increaſe ot land along 
the ſea-ſhore, or on the banks of rivers. 
Thie, when flow and imperceptible, 13 
deemed a lawful means of acquit tion; 
but when a conſiderable portion of land 


is torn away at once, by the violence oi 


the current, and joined to a neighlour- 
ing eſtate, it may be claimed again h) 
the former owner. 

ALLY, foctus, in matters of polity, a 00. 
vereign prince or ſtate, that hs entered 
into alliance with others, See the aruch 
ALLIANCE, 

I. LNA. 
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ALMACANTARS, the ſame with almu- Conſtructian of ALWANACS, The firſt thing 


cantars. See ALMUCANTARS, 

ALMACARRON, a port-town of Spain, 
in the province of Murcia, at the mouth 
of the river Guadalentin : weſt longitude 
1* 15, north latitude 379 40'. 

ALMADE, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of la Mancha, in the kingdom of 
Caſtile, ſituated upon the top of a moun- 
tain, where are the moſt antient, as well 
as the richeſt ſilver mines in Europe. 

ALMADIE, a kind of canoe, or ſmall 
veſſel, about four fathom long, uſually 
made of bark, and uſed by the negroes 
of Africa. 

ALMADIE is alſo the name of a kind of 
long boats, fitted out᷑ at Calicut, which 
are eighty feet in length, and fix or ſeven 
in breadth. They are exceeding ſwift, 
and are otherwiſe called cathuri. 

ALMAGEST, in matters of literature, is 
particularly uſed for a collection or book 
compoſed by Ptolemy, containing vari- 
ous problems of the antients both in geo- 
metry and aſtronomy. 

ALMAGEST is allo the title of other collec- 
tions of this kind; Thus, Ricctoli has 
publiſhed a —y of aſtronomy, which he 
calls the New almageſt ; and Plukenet, a 
book which he calls Almageſtum botanicum. 

ALMAGRA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a fine deep-red ochre, with a faint 
admixture of purple, uſed both in paint- 
ing and medicine, being an excellent aſ- 

- tringent. It is the ſame with what the 
antients called fil atticum. 

ALMAN-FURNACE, the ſame with al- 
mond-furnace. See ALMOND. 

ALMANAC, in matters of literature, a 
table containing the calendar of days and 
months, the riling and ſetting of the ſun, 
the age of the moon, c. 

Authors are neither agreed abowt the in- 
ventor of almanacs, northe etymology of 
the word ; ſome deriving it from the ara- 
lic particle al, and manah, to count; 
whilſt others think it comes from alma- 
nah, i. e. handſels, or new year's gifts, 
becauſe the aſtrol of Arabia uſed, at 
the beginning of the year, to make 
preſents of their ephemerides for the year 
enſuing. 

As to the antiquity of almanacs, Ducange 
intorms us, that the egyptian aſtrologers, 
long before the Arabians, uſed the term 
aimenach, and almenachica deſcriptio, for 
their monthly predictions. Be this as it 
will, Regiomontanus is allowed to have 
been the firſt who reduced aimanacs to 
their preſent form, 


7 


to be done, is to compute the ſun's and 
moon's place for each day of the year, er 
it may be taken from ſome ephemerides 
and entered in the almanac ; next, find 
the dominical letter, and, by means 
thereof, diſtribute the calendar inte 
weeks: then, having computed the time 
of eaſter, by it fix the other moveable 
feaſts ; adding the immoveable ones, with 
the names of the martyrs, the riſing and 
ſetting of each luminary, the length of 
day and night, the aſpects of the planets, 
the phaſes of the moon, and the ſun's en- 
trance into the eardinal points of the 
ecliptic, i. e. the two æquinoxes and ſol- 
ſtices. | 
Theſe are the principal contents of alma- 
nacs ; beſides which there are others of a 
political nature, and conſequently differ- 
ent in different countries, as the birth- 
days and coronation of princes, tables of 
intereſt, &c. 

On the whole, there appears to be no my- 
ſtery, or even difficulty, in almanac- 
making, provided tables of the heavenly 
motions be not wanting. 

ALMANDINE, a name given by antient na- 
turaliſts to the — 

ALMANZA, a little town in the province 
of New Caſtile in Spain, remarkable for 
the defeat of the cor federate army by the 
French, in 1707 : welt longitude 19 15', 
north latitude 39“. 

ALMARTIA, a term found in ſome antient 
records for the archives of a church, mo- 
naſtery, and the like. 

ALMARIC HERESY, in church-hiſtory, 
one broached in France in 1209, the diſtin- 
guiſhing tenet of which was, that no 
chriſtian could be ſaved unleſs he believ- 
ed himſelf to be a member of Chriſt. 

ALME DA, a town in the province of Eſ- 
tremadura, in Portugal: weſt longitude 
9 40, north latitude 389 400. 

ALMEDIA, a frontier town in the pro- 
vince of Tralos Montes, in Portugal: 
weſt longit. 7, north latitude 409 400. 

ALMEHRAB, in the mahometan cuſtoms, 
a nich in their moſques, pointing towards 
the kebla, or temple of Mecca, to which 
they are obliged to bow in praying. See 
the article KEBLA. 

ALMELILETVU, a term uſed by Avi- 
ſenna, for a preternatural heat, which 
ſometimes remains aſter a fever 1s gone. 

ALMENE, in botany, a nams ſometimes 
uſed for the prickly lotus of America, 
otherwite called lotus acanthus, and ſim- 
ply acanthus. See ACaNTHUS. 

ALMENE, 
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ALMENE, in commerce, a weight of two 
pounds, uſed to weigh ſaffron in ſeveral 
parts of the continent of the Eaſt-Indies. 
ALMENDINE, ALMANDINE, or ALBAN- 
DINE, a kind of ruby, but ſofter and 
lighter than the oriental ruby. SeeRuByY. 

ALMERIA, a ſea- port town of Spain, in 

the kingdom of Granada, watch at the 
mouth of the river Almoria or Bolciduy. 

ALMERV, the ſame with ambry. Sce 
the article AukR v. 

ALMͤIGGIM-woop, in the ſcripture- lan- 
guage, is thought to be that of the indian 
pine-tree; which being excceding light, 
and of a beautiful white colour, was 
greatly eſteemed for making muſical in- 

ruments. 

ALMISSA, a city of Dalmatia, ſubject to 
the Venetians, and called by the Sclavo- 
nians, Omiſch. 

ALMIZADIR, a term uſed, among al- 
chemiſts, ſometimes for verdegris, ſome- 
times for the proceſs of the philoſopher's 
ſtone, and ſometimes for the aqua mer- 
curialts, or aqua philoſophorum. 

ALMODIA, a kind of very long and nar- 
row boat, uſed in the Eaſt-Indies. 

ALMOGIZA, a term uſed by arabian 
writers for the limb of the aſtrolabe. 
See the article ASTROLABE. 

ALMOIN, or Frank-ALmoin, in law. 
See the article FRANK-ALMOIN., 

ALMOND, the fruit of the almond-trec. 
See the next article, 

ALMOND-TREE, amyedalus, in botany, the 

engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of trees, 
with roſaceous flowers, and an oblong 
ftony fruit, in which is included a kernel 
of the ſame ſhape, See plate XVI. fig. 4. 
This genus belongs to the iceſandria- 
monog yria claſs of Linnzus, who makes 
it comprehend both the amygdatus and 
fer/ica, or peach- tree, of other botaniſts, 
Of the ſeveral ſpecies of almonds, the 
{weet and bitter kinds are moſt uſed in 
medicine; the former being reputed cool- 
ing, healing, emollient, and nutritive; 
and the latter, aperient, deterſive, and 
diuretic. 
We have ſeveral preparations of almonds, 
as blanched almonds, or thoſe which have 
been ſteeped in warm water, til] they 
dropped out of their ſhells ; butter of al- 
monds, made by adding blanched al- 
monds to a preparation of cream and the 


milk, made of ſwect blanched almonds 
boiled in fair water, and frequently 
uſed as a cooler; and fo in other in- 
ſtances, : 
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Ethiopian ALMOND, a name ſometimes uſed 
tor a diſtint genus of plants, called 
by Linnæus brabejum. See the articls 
BRABEJUM. 

ALMOND, in commerce, a meaſure by 
which the Portugueſe ſell their oil: 
twenty-ſix almonds make a pipe. 

ALMOND5, amygdale, in anatomy, x 
name ſometimes given to the two glands, 
more ulually called tonhls. See the ar- 
ticle TONSILS, 

ALMOND-FURNACE, among refiners, that in 
which the flags of litharge, left in refin- 
ing ſilver, are reduced to lead again, by 
the help of charcoal. 

ALMOND is allo a name given to pieces of 
rock-cryſtal, which lapidaries uſe in adorn. 
ing branch-candlefticks, &c. on account d 
the reſemblance they bear to the fruit of 
the ſame name. 

ALMONDBURY, a village in England, 
in the weſt riding of Yorkthire, ix miles 

, from Hallifax. 

ALMONER, an officer appointed to dil. 
tribute alms to the poor. 

The lord almoner, or lord high almoner 
of England, is an eccleſiaſtical officer, 
ulvally a biſhop, who has the fortciture 
of all deodands, and the goods of fe'os 
de ſe, which he is to diſtribute among the 
poor. 

By virtue of an antient cuſtom, the lord 
almoner may give the firſt diſh from the 
king's table, to whatever poor perſon lie 
pleaſes; or, in lieu of it, an alms in 
money. 

The pariſhioners, alſo, of the pariſh ad- 
jacent tothe king's place of reſidence, no- 
minate4wenty-tour poor men, to whom 
the lord almoner diſtributes four pence 
a day in money, bread, and ſmall beer, 
To the great almoner of France belongs 
the ſuperintendency of hoſpitals, &c. 
and from his hands the king receives the 
lacrament. 

ALMOXNER is ſometimes alſo uſed for a dea- 
con of a church, a chaplain, or even a 
legatee. 

ALMONRY, AUMBRY, or AMBRY. Sce 
the article AMBRY. 

ALMS, eleemoſyne, a general term for what 
is given out of charity to the poor. 

In the early ages of chriſtianity, the alms 
of the charitable were divided into four 
parts, one of which was allotted to the 
biſhop, another to the prieſts, and a third 
to the deacons and fub-deacons, which 
made their whole ſubſiſtence; the fourth 
part was employed in relieving the poor, 
and in repairing the. churches, 
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The manner of collecting alms in the aſ- ALMUG- TR ER, mentioned in the ſerĩp- 
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ſemblies of the primitive chriſtians,” is 


tures, which the vulgate tranſlates liga 
explained by St. Paul, in the ninth 


thyina, and the ſeptuagint zwrought-2w20d, 

chapter of his ſecond epiſtle to the Co- is underſtood by the beſt commentators 

1 to be a gummy oily ſort of a tree, and 

Alus alſo denotes lands or other effects left particularly that which produces gum 
to churches, or 4 houſes, on con- a cabic. 
dition of praying for the ſoul of the do- ALMUNECAR, a port-town of Grana- 
nor. Hence, da, in Spain, ſituated upon the Medi- 

Free Alus, was that which is liable to no terranean : weſt longitude 3* 45', north 
rent or ſervice. lat. 36% 40. f 

Reaſonable Al. us was a certain portion of ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiſtrate of 
the eſtates of inteſtate perſons, allotted to Aragon, whole office it was to inſpect 
the poor. meaſures and weights, and ſearch houſes 

ALMS-BOX, or ALMS-CHEST, in churches, for ſtolen goods. 
and hoſpitals, Sc. a ſtrong box, witha ALMUTHEN, in aſtrology, the planet 
hole or flit in the upper part, to receive which ſurpaſſes the reſt, with reſpe& te 
the alms of the charitably diſpoled. Thole dignities. See the article DIGNITY. 
of churches have three keys, one kept by ALNABATI, a name given by arabian 
the. parſon, and the other two by the writers to the /iligua dulcis, or carob- 
church-wardens, tree. See the article S1LIQUA. 

ALus-F EO, or ALMES-FEOH, a term an- ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, in the engliſh 
tiently uſed for Peter's pence. Sce the ar- polity, the meaſuring of woollen manu- 
ticle PETER's PENCE. tactures, with an ell, and the other fun- 

ALMS-HOUSE, a kind of petty hoſpital for Citions of the alnager. | 
the maintenance of a certain number of Alnage was at firſt intended as a proof 
poor, aged, or diſabled perſons. Of of the goodneſs of the commodity, and 
theſe there are a great number about therefore a ſeal was invented as a ſig- 
London and Weſtminſter ; ſome endow- nal, that the commodity was made ac- 
ed by public companies, and others by cording to the ſtatute. But now, that 
private perſons. theſe ſeals may be bought and affixed to 

ALMSTAD, a town of Sweden, in the whatever commodity the buyer pleaſes, 
province of Smaland, four miles caſt of our rivals have acquired an opportunity 
Chriſtianſtad. | of ſupplanting our trade with foreign na- 

ALMOXARIFARGO, an old duty paid tions, to the great prejudice of our wool- 
upon the britiſh woollen manufactures in len manufactures. 
old Spain: alſo a duty of 24. per cent. ALNAGER, in the engliſh polity, a pub- 
paid in ſpaniſh America upon the ex- lic ſworn officer, whoſe bulineſs is to ex- 
portation of bull's hides in european vel- amine into the aſſize of all woollen cloth 
ſels. made throughout the kingdom, and to 

ALMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, an fix ſeals upon them. Another branch ot 


arabic word denoting circles of the ſphere 


paſſing through the center of the fun, or - 


a ſtar, parallel to the horizon, being the 
ſane as parallels of altitude. See the ar- 
acle PARALLELS of altitude. 

Almucantars are the fame with reſpect 
to the azimuths and horizon, that the 


parallels of latitude are with regard to the 


meridians and equator. 


ALMUCIUM, in middle-age writers, de- 


notes a kind of cover for the head, worn 
chiefly by monks and eccletiaſtics: it was 
of a ſquare form, and ſeems to have giv- 
en riſe to the bonnets of the ſame ſhape, 


ſtill retained in univerſities and cathe- 
drals, 


furs, or muffs, worn by the antient ca- 
nons on their left arms, 


his office is to collect an alnage-duty to 
the king. 

There are now three officers relating to 
the alnage, , namely, a ſearcher, mea- 
ſurer, and alnager; all which were for- 
merly comprized in the alnager, until by 
his own neglect it was thought proper to 
ſeparate theſe offices. 

ALNAM, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call penny-royal, or the common 
water- mint. See the article MINT. 

ALNEY, a ſmall -ifland formed by the 
branches of the Severn, near Gloceſter, 
in England; called alſo the Eight, 

ALNUDE, a meaſure of liquids, the ſame 
with almond. See the article ALMOND. 


ALMuUc1a is ſometimes alſo uſed for the ALNUS, the ALDER-TREE, in botany, 2 


well-known genus of trees, with amen- 
taceous flowers, and fruit of a ſquamoſe 
ſtructure, 


AL O 


ſtructure, containing numerous com- 
preſſed ſeeds. See om XIII. fig. 3. 
The alder- tree belongs to the monoecta- 
tetrandria claſs of Linnæus. 


Al. x us baccifera, or the berry- bearing al- 


Frangula. 


der, a name uſed by, ſome: authors for the 
See the article FRANGULA. 


ALNUs, in the antient theatres, that part 


which was moſt diſtant from the ſtage. 


ALNWICK, the county-town of North- 


umberland, in England, ſituated apon 
the Alne. 


ALOA, N, in grecian antiquity, a fe- 
ſtival kept in honour of Ceres, by the 


huſbandmen, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
our harveſt- home. 


ALOE, in botany, a genus of plants with 


a liliaceous flower, conſiſting of only one 
tubular leaf, divided into fix deep ſeg- 
ments at the edge: its fruit is an oblong 
capſule, divided into three cells, and con- 
taining a number of angulated ſeeds. It 
is one of the hexandria-monog ynia claſs of 
Lignzus. See plate XIII. fig. 4. 
Several ſpecies of, this exotic plant are 
cultivated. in the gardens of the curious, 
where they afford a very pleaſing variety, 
as well by the odd ſhape of their leaves 
as by the different ſpots with which they 
are variegated, 

Some aloes are arboreſcent, or divided 
into a number of branches, like trees; 
others are very fmall, growing cloſe to 
the ground. The two moſt conſiderable 
ſpecies are the aloe of America, and that 
of Aſia; the former on account of its 


beautiful flowers, and the latter for the 


drug prepared from it. 


ALOE, or ALOEs, in pharmacy, the in- 


ſpiſlated juice of the aſiatic aloe, prepared 
in the — manner: from the leaves, 


freſh. pulled, is preſſed a juice, the thinner 


and purer part of which is, poured off, 
and ſet in the ſun to evaporate to a hard 


yellowiſh ſubſtance, which is called ſucco- 


trine aloe, as being chiefly made at Suc- 
cotra. The thicker part, being put into 
another veſſel, hardens inte a ſubſtance 
of a liver- colour, and thence called aloe 
hepatica. The thickeſt part, or ſedi- 
ment, hardens into à coarſe ſubſtance, 
called aloe cabalina, or the horſe-aloe, as 


being chiefly 'uſed/as a purge for horſes. 


This juice is famous for its purgative 


virtues, being uſually given in the form 
of a tincture in wine, Which is called bi- 


tra picra: it purges off a large quantity 


of bilious and pituitous humours, and 
promotes the menſes and hæmorrheidal 


diſcharges ; but then it ſhould, always 
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ALO 
be adminiſtered with caution, and ney:x 
given to people ſubje&t to ſpitting of blood 

or hamorrhages of any kind. It is al 
to be avoided in all acute and inflamma. 
tory diſorders, as well as by women with 
child, for fear of abortion. 

Alo vaſata, a preparation of fuccotrine 
aloes, which being diſſolved in the juice | 
of roſes, or violets, and- expoſed to the 
ſun, or put upon a flow fire, thickens t9 
a conſiſtency proper for making pills, 
Aloes is accounted an excellent purging 
medicine, eſpecially to cold conſtitutions, 
a good ſtomatic, and, applied outward. 
ly, is extremely ſerviceable in cicatrizing 
wounds, 

ALOE-WOOD, lu ales, or xylo-al, 
in botany. See the article XYLo-ALots, 

ALOEDARY, ge,, among antient 

hyſicians, a purging medicine, the chief 
ingredients of which was aloes. 

ALOETICS, a general term for all medi- 
cines, the baſis or principal ingredient of 
which is aloes. 

Aloetics are reputed hurtful in hzmor. 
rhages, as alſo in the teneſmus, hemi. 
cranium, &c. 

ALOGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a (c& of 
antient heretics, who denied that Jeſus 
Chritt was the logos or eternal word; 
and conſequently rejected the goſpel ct 
St. John, as ſpurious. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, 
denotes an unequal nutrition, or growth 
in ſome part of the body, as is the caſe in 
the rickets. 

ALOIDES, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome authors for a genus of plants, call- 
ed by Linnæus ftratiotes. See the article 
STRATIOTES, 

ALOOF, in the ſea-language, a word of 
command from the perſon who conns to 
the man at the helm, to keep the ſlip 
near the wind, when ſailing upon 4 
quarter-wind. 

ALOPECIA, in medicine, denotes a fall 
ing off of the hair, occaftoned either by 
a defect of nouriſhment, or by a bad ſtate 
of the humours. 

Some make a diſtinction between the al. 
pecia and defluuum capillorum, as in the 
former, certain ſpots are left entirely } 
bald; whereas, in the latter, the hair on!y 
rows exceſſively thin. They likewiſe di- 
Fingviſhit from the ophiafis, as the bald- 
neſs in this laſt ereeps in ſpiral lines about 
the head, like the windings of a ſerpent. 
The intention of cure, however, ſcems 
to be much the ſame in them all, . to 
ſupply proper nouriſhment, where that 18 
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wanting; and to correct the bad qualities 
of the humours, where theſe are in fault. 
To prevent the hair from falling off by 
degrees, the head is to be waſhed every 
night, at going to bed, with a lye, pre- 
pared by boiling the aſhes of vine branches 
in red wine. A powder, made by re- 
ducing hermodactyls to fine flour, is alſo 
recommended for the ſame purpoſe. 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a 
quantity of the fineſt burdock roots are to 
be bruiſed in a marble mortar, and then 
boiled in white wine till there remains 
only as much as will cover them. This li- 
quor, carefully ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure 
baldneſs, by waſhing the head every night 
with ſome of it warm. A lye made by 
boiling aſhes of vine branches in common 
water, is alſo recommended with this in- 
tention. A. freſh-cut onion rubbed on 
the part till it be red, and itch, is likewiſe 
(aid to cure baldneſs. 

ALOPECIA is allo uſed by Galen, for a 
change in the hair to another colour. 

ALOPECIAS, the sEA-HOx, in ichthyolo- 
gy, 4 nanie by which ſome call that ſpe- 
cies of ſqualus, which has a tail longer than 
its body. See the article SQUALUS. 

ALOPECOPITHECUS, in zoology, a 
name given by ſeveral authors to the % 
ſum, falſely luppoſed to 12 of the 
nature both of the fox and ape. See the 
article Opossuu. 

ALOPECURUS,FOxX-TAIL-GRASS,in bo- 
tany, a diſtinct genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of only one hollow valve, 
with a long awn or beard inſerted on its 
back part, near the baſe : it is one of the 
triandria- digynia of Linnæus. 

ALOSA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of clu- 
fea, with the upper jaw bifid at the ex- 
tremity, and ſpotted with black; called 
in engliſh the ſhad, or mother of her- 
rings. See the article CLUPEA, 

ALOST, a town in the auſtrian Flanders, 
pon the river Dender, half-way between 
Bruſſels and Ghent. F 

ALOWAY, a port-town of Scotland, ſi- 
tuated on the river Forth, remarkable for 
the coal mines in its neighbourhood : 
vet longitude 3 45 north latitude 5360 
100. 

ALP, in ornithology, a name uſed in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom ſor the bull- 
finch. See the article BULLFINCH. 


ALPHA, among grammarians, the name 
of the firſt letter of the greek alphabet, 
anſwering to our A. 

The alpha, when compounded with 


other words, is moſt frequently uſed 
Vol. I. 
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in a privative or negative ſenſe, anſwering 
to the engliſh particle zz or un: thus aga- 
mus, aſa te., ſignifies unmarried, being 
compounded of the privative « and ya;«©®- 
marriage. Sometimes, however, it aug- 
ments the ſignification of the words it is 
compounded with, as 48.8., dale ro- 
buſius. 

As a numeral, alpha ſtands for one, or 
the firit of any thing; only, for diftinc- 
tion ſake, there uſed to be an acute ac- 
cent placed over it, when not a letter of 
order, thus A“. 

Hence it is that we find alpha frequently 
uſed among antient writers, for the firſt or 
principal perſon of a claſs or ſet of men: 

thus Plato is called the alpha of wits, as 
Eratoſthenes was ſurnamed beta, or the 
ſecond Plato. And, for the ſam: reaſon, 

it is uſed for the beginning of a thing, as 

omega for the lat; both which together, 

ix. A and a, denote the eternity of God. 


ALPHABET, in matters of literature, the 


natural or accuſtomed ſeries of the ſeve- 
ral letters of a language. 

As alphabets were not contrived with de- 
1:gn, or according to the juſt rules of ana- 
logy and reaſon, but have been ſucceſ- 
lively framed, and altered, as occaſion re- 
quired, it is not ſurprizing that many 
grievous complaints, have been heard of 
their deficiencies, and divers attempts 
made to eſtabliſh new and more adequate 
ones im their place. 

All the alphabets extant are charged by 
biſhop Wilkins with great irregularities, 
with reſpet both to order, number, 
power, figure, &c. 

As to the order, it appears (ſays he) in- 

artificial, precarious, and confuſed, as 
the vowels and conlonants are not reduced 
into claſſes, with ſuch order of precedence 
and ſubſequence as their natures will bear. 

Of this imperfection the greek alphabet, 

which is one of the leaſt defective, is far 
from being free : for inſtance, the Greeks 
ſhould have ſeparated the conſonants from 
the vowels; after the vowels they ſhould 
have placed the diphthongs, and then the 

conſonants; whereas in fact, the order is 
ſo perverted that we find the «xg the 

fifteenth letter, in order of the alphabet, 

and the wweſa, or long o, the twenty- 

fourth and laſt, the « the fifth, and the » 

the ſeventh. 

With reſpe&t to number, they are 

both redundant and deficient ; redun- 

dant, by allotting the ſame ſound to ſe- 

veral letters, as in the latin c and &, 


F and pb ; or by reckoning double letters 
P among 
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in the greek ? and J, the latin 9 or cu, 

x or ex, and the j conſonant; deficient in 

many reſpec̃ts, particulariy with regard 

to vowels, of which ſeven or eight kinds 

are commonly uſed, though the latin 

alphabet takes notice only of five. Add 

to this, that the difference among them, 

with regard to long and ſhort, is not ſuf- 

ſicieutly provided againſt, 

The powers again, are not more exempt 

from confuſion; the vowels, for inſtance, 

are gcnerailyacknowledged to have each 

of them ſeveral different ſounds ; and 

among the conſonants we need only 

bring as evidence of their different pro- 

nunciation, the letter c in the word circa, 

and g in the word xegligence. Hence it 

happens, that ſome words are differently 

written, though pronounced in che ſame 

manner, as cæſſio and ſchia; and others 

axe different in pronunciation, which are 

the iame in writing, as give, dare, and 

give, Sinculum. 

Finally, the figures are but ill- concerted, 

there being nothing in the characters of 
the vowels anſwerable to the different 
degrecs of apertion; nor in the conſo- 

nants analogous to their agreements or 

difagreements. 

Alphabets of different nations vary in 
the number of their conſtituent letters, 

The engliſh alphabet contains twenty - 
tour letters, to whichif j and v conſonant 
are added, the ſum will be twenty-ſix; 

the french, twenty-three ; the hebrew, 

chaldee, Frriacy and famaritan mo 
two each; the arabic, twenty-eight ; the 
perſian, thirty-one ; the turkiſh, thirty- 
three; the georgian, thirty-ſix; the 
coptic, thirty-two ; the mulcovite, forty- 
tirce; the greck, twenty-four ; the latin, 
twenty-two; the ſclavonic, twehiy-(evenz 
the dutch, twenty · ſix; the ſpaniſh, twenty- 
ſeven; the italian, twenty ; the ethiopic, as 
as well as tartarian, two hundred and two; 
tae indians of Bengal, twenty-one ; the 
baramos, nineteen z the chinele, properly 
ſpeaking, have no alphabet, except we call 
their whole languagetheir alphabet: their 
letters are words or rather hieroglyphics, 
and amount to about 80, oco. 3 
If alphabets had been conſtructed by able 
perſons, aſter a full examination of the 
ſubjeR, they would not have been filled 
with ſuch contradictions between the man- 
ner of writing and reading, as we have 
ſhown above, nor with thele imperfections 
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among the imple elements of ſpeech, as 


A LP 


biſhop Wilkins, have endeavoured to ob. 
viate all theſe, in their univerſal alpha- 
bets or characters. See the article C- 
derſal CHARACTER, 

ALPHABET is alſo uſed for a cypher, or 
table of the uſual letters of the alphabet, 
with the correſponding ſecret charaQers, 

and other blank ſymbols intended to 
render the writing more difficult to be 
decyphered. See DECYPHERING. 

ALPHABET, among merchants, a kind of 
index, with the twenty-four letters, in 
their natural order, in which are {{ 
down the names of thote who have open 
accounts, reterring to the folios of the 
ledger. 

ALPHABETICAL, ſomething belong- 
ing to, or partaking of the nature of an 
alphabet. Thus we fay, alphabetical 
order, method, &c. 

ALPHENIC, a name ſometimes uſed for 
white barley-ſugar, or twiſted ſugar, 
ALPRESERA, in botany, a name uſed 

among arabian writers for the white bry- 

ony. See the article BR VON x. 

ALPHESTES, in ichthyology, a name 
by which ſome call a ſpecies of labrus, 
See the article LaBRus. 

ALPHETA, in aſtronomy, the fame with 
lucida coronæ. See LUcIDa Corone, 
ALPHITIDION, agil. ev, from aq oil, 
flour, a kind of fracture mentioned by 
antient phyſicians, wherein the bone is 

cruſhed or ground to pieces. 

ALPHITOMANCY, ea a ſpe- 
cies of divination otherwite called alcu- 
romancy. Sce ALEUROMANCY, 

ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an initrument 
for extracting bullets out of gun-ſhot- 
wounds, 

This inftrament derives its name from 
the inventor Alphonſus Fe rier, a phy- 
ſician of Naples. It conſiſts of thuce 
branches, which are cloſed by a ring. 
When cloſed and introduced into the 
wound, the operator draws back the 
ring towards the handle, ypon which 
the branches opening take hold of the 
ball; and then the ring is puſhed from the 
haft, by which means the branches graſp 
the ball ſo firmly as to extract the ball 
from the wound. See the article Gux- 
SHOT-WOUNDS. 

ALPHONSINE TABLES, aſtronomical te- 
bles calculated by order of Alphonſus king 
of Caſtile, in the conſtruction of which 
that prince js ſuppoſed to have contri- 
buted h's own labour, See TABLE, 
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tence Swvitiligo; wherein it is rough, and 
ſprinkled as it were, with white ſpots : 
for when theſe are black, the diſtemper 
is called melane. 

ALPINE, ſomething belonging to the 
alps. See the article Al. rs. 

ALYS, a chain of exceeding high moun- 
tuns, ſeparating Italy from France and 
Germany. 

Ars is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more 
general tenſe, for any mountains of ex- 
traordinary height. 

ALQUIER, a liquid meaſure uſed in Por- 
tugal to meaſure pil, two of which make 
an almond. See the article ALMOND. 

ALRAMECH, in aſtronomy, the name 
of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe 
called arcturus. See ARCTURUS. 

ALRUM, among anticot botanitts, the 
name by which they called the tree which 
produces the gum-badellium. See the 
article BDELLLUM. 

ALSACE, a province formerly belonging 
to Germany, but almoſt intirely ceded 
to France by the peace of Munſter, is 
lituated between the river Rhine on the 
eaſt, and Lorrain on the welt, Switzer- 
lun hon the ſouth, and the palatinate of 
the Rhine on the north. 

ALSADAF, in the materia medica, the 
name by which Aviſenna calls the unguis 
odoratus. See the article UN Guis. 

ALSAHARATICA, a name uſed by 
lome botaniſts for the parthentum, or 
{cver-tew. See PARTHENIUM, 

ALSEN, an ifland in the leſſer Belt, at the 
entrance of the Baltic- Sea, between Sleſ- 
wie and Funen, E. longitude 10%. N. 
latitude 52“ 127. 8 

ALSCHARCUR, in the materia medica, 
the name ſometimes uſed for the Kink. 
See the article SKIN K. 

ALSFIELD or As rip, a town of Heſſe 
Caſſel, in Germany. E. longitude 9“. 
N. latitade 530 40. | 

ALSUMBEL, a name by which Aviſenna 
calls the nardus indica, or indian ſpike- 
mud. See the article NARDus. 

ALSINAS FRUM, in botany, a genus 

of plants, ſo called from their reſemblance 
to the alſine, or chickweed, 
The characters are theſe : the flower and 
fruit agree with thoſe of the alſine; but the 
cup is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, whereas 
that of the alſine conſiſts only of one. 

ALSINASTRUM is alſo a hame by which 
Vaillant calls a genus of plants, compre- 
hended by Linnæus among the elatines; 

See the article ELATINE. _ TIN 

ALSINE, curcxwreDd,in botany,the name 
of a large genus of plants, the flower of 
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which is roſaceous ; conſiſting of ſeveral 
petals diſpoſed in a circular form, and 
tometimes whole, ſometimes bifid at the 
ends. The fruit is a membranaceous cap- 
ſule, of a roundiſh or conic ſhape, and 
containing a number of ſeeds affixed to 
a placenta. See plate XIV. fig. 1. 
Thealſines are reputed cooling, and there- 
fore good in fervours of the blood, and 
con;umptions ariſing from hectical diſor- 
. 

ALSIRAT, in the mahometan theology, 
denotes a bridge laid over the middle of 
hell, the paſſage or path whereof is 
ſharper than the edge of a ſword ; over 
which, however, every body muſt pass at 
the duy of judgment, when the wicked 
will tumble headlong into hell, whereas 
the good will fly over it like the wind. 

ALSONE, a ſmall city of Languedoc in 
France, upon the river Freſquel, between 
Carcaſſane and St. Papoul. 

ALSWANGEN, a town of Livonia, in 
the dutchy of Courland, ſituated upon 
the Baltic. is. 

ALT, in muſick, a term applied to the 
high notes in the ſcale. See Scart. 

ALTAMURA, a city in the kingdom of 
Naples at the foot of the Appenines, E. 
longitude 125. N. laticude 419. 

ALTAR, altere, or ara, a plact upon 
which ſacrifices were antiently offered to 
ſome deity. | | 
The heathens at firſt made theiraltars only 
of turt; in following times they were 
made of tone, of marble, of wood, and 
even of horn, as that of Apollo in Delos. 
Altars differed in figure as well as in 
materials. Some were rvund, others 
ſquare, and others oval; All of them 
were turned towards the eat, and ſtood 
lower than the ſtatues of the gods, and 
were generally adorried with ſculpture, 
inſcriptions, and the leaves and flowers 
of the particular tree toriſecrated to the 
deity. Thus, the altars 6f Jupiter were 
decked with oak, thoſe of Apollo with 
laurel, thoſe of Venus with myrtle, and 
thoſe of Minerva with olive. 

The height of Altars alſo differed accord- 
ing to the different gods to hom they 
ſacrificed, Thoſe of the celeſtial gods 
were raiſed to a great heighth above the 
ground; thoſe appointed for the terreſtrial 
were almoſt on a level with the ſurface 
of the earth; and, bn the contrary, they 
dug a hole for the altars of the internal 
gods. According to Servirs, the firft 
were called aftaria, the ſecoi d are, and 
the laſt crobicul! but this d ſtinction is 
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not every where obſerved, for we find in 
the beſt authors, the word ara, as a gene- 
ral word, including the altars of cœleſtial, 
infernal, and terreſtrial gods. 
Before temples were in uſe, altars were 
erected {ometimes in groves, ſometimes 
in the highways, and ſometimes on the 
tops of mountains ; and it was a cuſtom 
to engrave upon them the name, proper 
enſign or character of the deity to whom 
they were conſecrated. Thus, St. Paul 
obſerved in altar at Athens, with an in- 
ſcription to the unknown god. 
In the great temples of antient Rome, 
there were ordinarily three altars; the 
firſt was placed in the ſanctuary, at the 
foot of the ſtatue of the divinity, upon 
which incenſe was burnt, and libations 
offered: the ſecond was before the gate 
of the temple, and upon it they facrificed 
the victims: and the third was a porta- 
ble altar, upon which were placed the 
offerings and the ſacred veſſels. 
Beſides theſe uſes of the altars, the an- 
tients ſwore upon them, and ſwore by 
them in making alliances, confirming 
treaties of peace, and on other ſolemn 
occaſions. Altars alſo ſerved as a place 
aof refuge and ſanctuary to all thoſe who 
fled to them, whatever crime they had 
committed. | 
Among the Jews, altars in the patriar- 
chal times were very rude. 'The altar 
which Jacob ſet up at Bethel was no- 
thing but a ſtone, which ſerved him in- 
ſtead of a bolſter; that of Gideon, a ſtone 
before his houſe; and the firſt which God 
commanded Moſes to erect to him, was 
probably of earth or unpoliſhed ſtones with- 
out any iron; for if any ule was made of 
that metal, the altar was declared impure. 
The principal altars of the Jews were 
thoſe of incenſe, of burnt-offering, and 
tlie altar, or table, for the ſbenu- bread. 
The altar of incenſe was a ſmall table of 
ſuittim wood, covered with plates of gold, 
of one cubit in length, another in width, 
and two in height. At the four corners 
were four kinds of horns, and all roun 
a little border or crown over it. This 
was the altar hidden by Jeremiah before 
the captivity, and upon it the officiating 
rieſt offered, every morning and even- 
ing, incenſe of a particular compoſition. 
See plate XIV. fig. 4. 
The altar of hurnt offerings was made 
of ſhittim wood, and carried upon the 
ſhoulders of the prieſts by ſtaves of the 
ſame wood, overlaid with braſs. In the 
time of Moſes, this altar was five cubits 
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ſquare and three high, but in Solomon's 
temple it was much larger, being twenty 
cubits ſquare and ten in height. It was co- 
vered with braſs, and at each corner was 
a horn or fpire wrought out of the (ame 
wood with the altar, to which the facri. 
fices were tied. Within the hollow was 
a grate of braſs, on which the fire was 
made; through it fell the aſhes, and were 
received in a pan below. At the ſour 
corners of the grate were four rings 
and four chains, which kept it up at the 
horns. This altar was placed in the 
open air, that the ſmoke of the burnt- 
offerings might not ſully the inſide of the 
tabernacle, See plate XIV. fig. 5. 
The altar or table for the ſhew-bread, 
was likewiſe of ſhittim woo, covered 
with plates of gold, having a little border 
round it, adorned with ſculpture, It was 
two cubits long, one wide, and one and 
an half in height. Upon this table, which 
ſtood in the holy of holes, were put every 
ſabbath-day, twelve loaves, with falt aud 
incenſe. See SHEW-BREAD. 

The jewiſh altars, after the return from 
the captivity, and the building of the 
ſecond temple, were in ſome reſpects diſ- 
» ferent from thoſe deſcribed above. 
That of burnt-offerings was a large 
pile, built of unhewn ſtones, thirty-two 
cubits ſquare at the bottom, and twenty- 
four ſquare at the top. The aſcent was 
by a gentle riſing thirty-two cubits in 
length, and fixteen in breadth. 


ALTAR is alſo uſed, among chriſtians, for 


the communion-table, 
CoMMUNION-TABLE. 
The denomination altar, is undouhtedly 
founded on the notion of the enchariſt's 
being a proper ſacrifice, See EUCHARIST, 
In the greek church there is a prepara- 
tory kind of altar, called altar of Fre- 
theſis ; whereon the bread is bleſſed, be- 
fore it is carried to the large altar. 


See the article 


ALTAR is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote 


the offerings made at the altar, in contra- 
diſtinction from the ſettled revenues of 2 
church, called ſimply ecclefia. 


ALTAR, ara, in aſtronomy. See ARA. 
ALTAR-THANE, in our old law books, an 
appellation given to the prieſt, or parſon | 


_ of a — to whom the altarage be- 
longed. See the article ALT ARK AGE. 


ALTARAGE, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 


ters, denotes the profits ariſing to a prick 
on account of the altar, as well as the 

offerings themſelves made upon it. 
ALTARIST, altarifta, © the ſame with 

altar-thane, See ALTAR-THANE. 
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ALTEA, a ſea-port town of Spain, ſituat- 


ed upon the Mediterranean, in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, about forty-five miles 
ſouth of the city Valencia. W. longit. 
10. N. lat. 387“. 40'. 

ALTEMBURG, a town of Tranſilvania, 
ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, ſituated 
in 23e eaſt longit. and 469. 257. north 
latitude. 

ALTEMBURG is alſo uſed by ſome for 
Altenburg. See the article ALTENBURG, 

ALTENA, a port-town of Holſtein, in 
Germany, ſituated on the river Elbe. 
It belongs to the Danes, and is the place 
where all their eaſt-india goods are ſold. 

ALTENBURG, a town of Miſnia, in 
upper Saxony, about twenty-five miles 
ſouth of Leipfic, and ſubject to the duke 
of Saxe-altenburg. E. longit. 12. 40“. 
N. lat. 50%. 500. 

ALTENBURG-OWAR, a fortified town of 
lower Hungary, fituated on the river 
Danube, and ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. E. long. 17%. 207. N. lat. 48. 1 5% 

ALTENSPACH, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, ſituated between the 
lakes of Conſtance and Zeill. 

ALTERANTS, or ALTERATIVE Nei. 

cines, in pharmacy, &c. an appellation 
given to all ſuch medicines as correct the 
bad qualities of the blood and other 
animal fluids, without occaſioning any 
ſenſible evacuation. 
Alterants operate chiefly by ſweetening 
what-is too {our and acid, cooling what is 
over hot, and the like. Hence the diviſion 
of them into abſorbents, calmers, attenu- 
ants,” emollients, and demulcents. See 
ABSORBENTS, CALMERS, Sc. 

ALTERATE, in muſic and geometry, 
See SESQUI-ALTERATE, 

ALTERATION, alteratis, in a general 
ſenſe, denotes ſome variation in the qua- 
lities or circumſtances of a thing, without 
wholly changing its nature. Thus, a 
piece of cloth is altered by being dyed a 
different colour; ſo is a piece of wood, 
by being faſhioned into a ditfcrent ſhape; 
and fo in other caſes. 


ALTERATION, in medicine, is particular- 


ly uſed to denote the action of alterant 
medicines. See ALTERANTS. 
ALTERATION, in a ſtill more limited 
ſenſe, is uſed for the change which food 
undergoes before it becomes proper nou- 
riſhment to the body; in which ſenſe, it 
comprehends digeſtion and aſſimilation. 
See Di sriox and ASSIMILATION, 
ALTERATION of quantities, a term uſed by 
ſome algebraiſts for what others call per- 
mutation, Sce PERMUTATION» 
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ALTERATIVE mMEDicINEs, the fame 
with alterants. See ALTERANTS. 

ALTERCATION, a debate between two 
companions. Thus we ſay, they have 
continually ſome altercation, though they 
never come to an open rupture. | 

ALTERCUM, in botany, a name. 
which ſome old writers call the hyoſcya- 
mus of other botariſts. See the article 
HyosSCYAMUS. 

ALTERDOCHAON, a town of Portu- 
gal, in Eſtremadura, three leagues ſouth- 
welt of Portalegre, 

ALTERITY, a term uſed by ſome philo- 
ſophers for what is more uſualiy called 
diverſity, See the article DivERsITY. 

ALTERN-BAasE, in trigonometry, a term 
uſed in contradiſtinction to the true baſe. 
Thus, in oblique triangles, the trus 
baſe is either the ſum of the ſides, and 
then the difference of the ſides is call- 
ed the altern baſe; or the true baſe 
is the difference of the ſides, and then the 

ſum of the ſides is called the altern baſe, 

ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, 2 
term applied to ſuch perſons or things as 
— ach other by turns. us, 
two who command each his day, are 
ſaid to have an alternate command, or 
to command alternately. ; ; 

ALTERNATE, in 21 is ſaid in re- 
ſpect of the ſituation of the quarters. 
Thus the fuſt and fourth quarters, 
and the ſecond and third, are uſually 
of the ame nature, and are called alter= 
nate quaiters. 

ALTERNATE, in botany, ſuch a diſpoſition 
of the leaves of a plant, that the firſt on 
one fide of a branch ſtands higber than 
the firlt on the other fide, the ſecond the 
ſame, and ſo on to the top. 

ALTERNATE ALLIGATION in arithmetic. 
See ALLIGATION. 

ALTERNATE ANGLES, in geometry. See 
the article ANGLE. | 
ALTERNATE PROPORTION. See the 

article PROPORTION. | 

AL'TERNATION properly fignifies a ſuc- 
ceſſion by turns. See ALTERNATE. 

ALTERNATION is allo uſed for the dif- 
ferent ways which any number of quan- 
tities may be changed, or combined. See 
the article COMBINATION, 

ALTERNATIVE, in a general ſenſe, de- 

notes much the ſame with alternate. See 
the article ALTERNATE. L 

ALTERNATIVE PROMISE, that whereby 
two or more perſons are bound, con- 
junctly and feverally, to perform ſome- 
ching; which being done by any one of 
them, all the reſt are acquitted, 
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ALTERNATIVE PROPOSITIONS, the ſame 
with thoſe moreutually called disjunctive 
enes.SeeDIS]JUNCTIVE PROPOSITIONS 

AETHA A, MARSH-MALLOW, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, with a double 
calyx, the exterior one being divided into 

nme ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of nu- 

merous capſules, each containing a fingle 
ſeed. It belongs to the monadelphia 
polyandria claſs of Linnæus. 

Its flowers and fruit are nearly the ſame 
with: thoſe. of the zzalva, or mallow. See 
the articie MALA. 

- Althza is much uſed as an emolhent. 
'The root and leaves are of great uſe a- 

init ſharp corroding humours in the 

mach; alſo balſamic and pectoral, and 

are often ordered in clyſters for the ſtone, 

and in cataplaſms and fomentations 
againſt ſwellings. 

ALTIMETRY, altimetriz, deyotes the 
art of meaſuring. altitudes or heights. 

See ALTITUDE and HEIGHT. 

ALTINCAR, among metallurgiſts, a kind 
of ſlux- powder, uſed in the fuſion and 
purification of metals. 

AETIN, a kingdom of Aſia, in great Tar- 
tary, between the ſources of the Irtich 
and the Oby. It is bounded on the 
north by the Kirgiſes, on the eaft by 

the Amaduners, on the ſouth by the 
kingdom of Eluth, and on the weſt by 

the Irtich, which ſeparates it from Bara- 
dinſkoi. 

AEZT1N is alſo the capital of the kingdom 
of that name, ſituated in the northern 
Part of the kingdom, at the head of the 
river Kilam. 

Arm, in commerce, a kind of money 
cutrent in Muſcovy, worth three copics. 
ALTITH, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the plant which produces the aſa- 

fœtida of the ſhops. - See As A-FOETIDA. 

ALTITUDE, altituds, in geometry, one 
of the three dimenſions of body ; bein 
the ſume with what is otherwiſe call 
height. See the article HRIOUTr. 

ALTITUDE of a figure, is the neareſt di- 
ſtance of its vertex from its vaſe, or the 
length of a perpendicular let fall from the 
vertex to the baſe, See FiGcuRE, 
PERPENDICULAR, &c. 

ALTITUDE, in optics, is the height of an 
obje& above a line, drawn parallel to the 
horizon from' the eye of the obſerver. 

ALTITUDE of the eye, in perſpective, is its 

perpendicular height above the geome- 
trical plane. 

ALTITUDE of a flar, &c. in aftronomy, is 
an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted 
between the ſtars and the horizon. 

6 
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This altitude is either true or apparent, 
according as it is reckoned from the a. 
tional or ſenſible horizon, and the dite. 
rence between theſe is what is called by 
aſtronomers the parallax of altitude, Sce 
the article PARALLAX. 

Near the horizon, this altitude is always 


inerealed by means of refraction. Ste 


the article REFRACTION. 
Sailors commonly take the altitudes of 
ſtars with a quadrant, but as this method 
is Ii»ble to an error of fix, ſeven, or 
more minutes, by reaſon of the motion 
of the ſhip, as well as the coarlene!s of 
their inſtruments, Mr. Parent has given 
a new way of finding their altitudes, hy 
means of a common watch. His me- 
thod is this: having obſerved the diffe. 
rence of time between the ning of two 
ſtars, the right aſcenſion and declination 
of which are known from aſtronomical 
tables, it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh that 
part of the difference which ariſes from 
their different poſition from that ariling 
from the obliquity of the ſphere. Now 
this laſt is preciſely the altitude of the 
pole of the place of obſervation ; tor as 
to the way the ſhip may have made 
between the riſing of the two ſtars, it is 
fo ſmall as to be ſafely overlooked, or at 
moſt eſtimated in the common way cf 
reckoning. 
As to the methods of taking the meridian 
altitude of the ſun, or of a ſtar, by means 
of a gnomon, pin, or quadrant, lee 
GNouox, Pix, and QUADRANT. 
ALTITUDE of mation, according to Dr. 
Wallis, is its meaſure eſtimated in the 
line of direction of the moving force. 
ALTITUDE, in aſtrology, is the tame with 
what is otherwiſe called exaltation. See 
the article EXALTATION. 
ALTITUDE of Huidt is more uſually ex- 
preſſed by the term depth. See DEPTH. 
Determinative ALTITUDF, that from 
whence a heavy body falling, acquires 3 
certain velocity by its natural acccle- 
ration. 
ALTITUDE of the. equator. See EQUATOR. 
ALTITUDE of the nonageſimal. See tis 
article NON AGESIMAL, 
ALTITUDE of the pole. See POLE, 
Circles of ALTITUDES, See CIRCLE. 
Parallels of ALTITUDE, See PARALLPL- 
ALTEIRE, a town of Alface in Germa- 
ny, ſituated on the river IIl, in N. at, 
479. 40“. and E. longit. 7*. 15. 
ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tyrone, and province ct 
Ulſter, ſituated in N. latit. 54. 34" and 
W. longit. 7“. 8“. Ab 
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AL, TMUL, a river of Germany, which 
ariing in Franconia, runs ſouth-eaſt by 
the city of Anlpach ; and continuing its 
courſe eaſt by Papenheim and Aichitet, 
falls into the Danube at Kelheim, about 
welves miles above Ratiſbon. 

ALTO and BASSO, in law, denotes the 
abſolute ſubmiſſion of all differences high 
and low to ſome arbitrator. 

ALTOM, a name given in ſeveral parts 
of the turkiſh dominions to what the 
europeans call a ſequin. See SEQUIN. 
ALTO-MONTE, a town of the hither 
Calabria,in the kingdom of Naples,at the 
foot of the Appenines, ten miles from 

Caſlano. 

ALTO-RELIEVO. See ReLievo. 

ALTO RIPIENO, in muſic, the tenor of 
the great chorus which ſings or plays only 
now and then in ſome particular places. 

ALTORF, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swahia, ſituated in N. latitzide 
47* 46'. and E. longit. 9“. 3c. 

A.ToRF is likewiſe the name of a town 
in the circle of Franconia, ſituated in N. 
latit: 49%. 200. and E. longit. 119. 200. 

Urokr is allo the capital of the canton 
of Uri, in Switzerland, ſituated on the 
lake Lucern, in N. latit. 467. 5. and 
E. longit. 89. 30, 

ALTRINGHAM, a town of Cheſhire in 
England upon the borders of Lancaſhire, 
ſeven miles from Mancheſter. 

ALTRIP, a {mall town of Germany, in 
the dioceſe of Spire, ſituated upon the 
Rhine, a little above Manheim. 

ALTUMAL, a term ſometimes uſed to 
denote the mercantile ſtyle or dialect. 

ALTUS, in muſic. Sce COUNTER-"T ENOR, 

ALTZHEIM, or ALTzZEY, a town of 
Germany, ſituated in N. latit. 499. 4g. 
and E. longit. 79. 52“. about forty- two 
miles north-weſt of Heidelberg. 

ALVA DE TORMES, a town of Spain, in the 

province of Leon, ſituated on the river 

Tormes, in N. latit. 41%. ana W. longit. 

69%, about ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 

Salamanca. ä 

ALVAH, among the mahometans, the name 

by which they call the wood wherewith 

Moſes ſweetened the waters of Marah ; 

though Joſephus will have it, that he uled 

the wood which came firſt to hand. 

ALVAHAT, a province of higher Egypt, 
mated under the tropics. 

ALVARID, in the hittory of Spain, a 
lind of magiſtrate or judge, differing very 

little from the alcaid. See ALcAb. 

ALVARISTS, in church - hiitory, a 
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branch of thomiſts, ſo called from Al- 
vares their leader; who aſſerted ſuthcient 
grace, inſtead of the ethcacious grace 
of the antient thomiſts. See the article 
T HOMISTS. 

ALUCO, in ornithology, the name by 
which authors call the common white 
owl, or barn-owl. See OWL. 

ALUDE, a kind of ſheep's leather, one 
fide of which has the wool on. | 

ALUDELS, in chemiltry, are earthen pots 
ranged one above another, for retaining 
the flowers which aſcend in the proceſs of 
tublimation. See SUBLIMATION., 
The loweſt aludel is fitted to a pot, plac- 
el in the furn ce, wherein is the matter 
to be ſublimed ; and at top is a cloſe 


head, to retam the flowers which aſcend. 


higheſt. 

ALVEARIUM properly ſignifies a bee- 
hive, from aiVeus, a channel, or cavity. 
Hence, 

ALVEARIUM, among anatomiſts, denotes 
the hollow -of the auricle, or outer ear. 
See the article EaR. 

ALVEARLIUM, in matters of literature, is 
uled in a figurative {ene for a collection, 
or theſaurus. See THESAURUS. 

ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, pro- 
perly denotes one of thote waxen cells, 
whereoi the combs in bee-hives conſiſt. 
Thele aweolt, or cells, ſerve for different 
purpoles, As ſtore- houſes, they preſerve 
honey and wax tor future uſe; and as 
niduics, they ſexve to detend the embryo- 
bees while hatching. See BEE. 
Naturaliſts and mathematicians have be- 
{towed no little pains in examining the 
ſtructure of thele cells; the form of 
which appears to be the moſt commo- 
dious that it is almoſt poſſible for art 
to invent, as requiring the leaſt wax to 
contain the ſame. quantity of honey. The 
budy of the cell is hexagonal, or conſiſts 
of ux ſides; and the baſes are of a py- 
ramidal figure, compoſed of three rhom- 
buſes, the oblique angles of which have 
been tound by menſuration to be nearly 
110%, varying only about half a degree 
trom what, by the ſtricteſt rules of geo- 
metry, they ought to be, viz." 1099. 
28'. 16", 

As to the diſpoſition and arrangement of 
thele cells in combs, fee CoMB. 

ALVEOLUS, in anatomy, the focket-like 
cavity in the jaws, wherein each of the 
teeth is fixed. 

ALVEOLUS, in botany, a name given te 
the cells in which the ſceds of certain 

plants, 
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plants, as the dipſacus and corona ſolis, 
are ranged. 

Alvsol us, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a ma- 
rine body, not known at preſent in its 
recent ſtate, but frequently found foſlile. 
The alveoli are of a conic ſhape, and 
compoſed of a number of cells, like fo 
many bee-hives, jointed into one another, 
with a ſiphunculus, or pipe of commu- 
nication, like that of the nautilus. 'They 
are ſometimes met with entire, but more 
frequently truncated, or with their 
fmaller ends broken off. 

ALVEUS, properly fignifies a channel ; 
and hence is uſed by ſome anatomiſts for 
the tumid lacteal veſſels, procceding from 
the receptaculum chyli. 

Avus is allo uſed in roman antiquity, 
for a kind of boat, faſhioned out of the 
trunk of a ſingle tree: ſuch was that in 
which Romulus andRemus were expoſed, 

ALVIDONA, a town of Calabria in the 
kingdom of Naples upon the gulph of 
Roſſano. 

ALVI rruxus, among phyficians, the 
fame with diarrhoea, See the article 
DIARRHOEA. 

Obſtructio ALv1, the ſame with what we 
more uſually call coſtiveneſs. See the 
article COSTIVENESS. 

ALVIDUCA, among phyſicians, a term 
uſed for laxative or purging medicines. 
See the article CATHARTICS. 

ALUM, alumen, in natural-hiſtory, a pe- 
culiar kind of ſalt, ſeparated by art from 
various ſubſtances. In Italy, it is ob- 
tained from a ſoft reddiſh ſtone; about 
Puteoli, from ſeveral kinds of earth ; 
and im England, from a whitiſh or 

, bluiſh tone, called iriſh flate. 
In ſome parts of the world, alum is found 
ure; having been waſhed from its ore 
water, and afterwards, on the eva- 
N of the water, left in a dry 
orm. 

Proceſs of making Al uu. At Whitby, in 
Yorkſhire, alum is made thus: hav- 
ing burnt a 3 of the ore with 
whins, or wood, till it becomes white; 
they then barrow it in a pit, where it is 
ſteeped in water for eight or ten hours. 
This liquor, or lixivium, is conveyed by 
troughs to the alum-houſe into ciſterns, 
and from them into the pans, where it is 
boiled about twenty-four hours. Then 
add a certain quantity of the lee of kelp; 
the whole is drawn off into a ſettler ; 
where having remained about an hour, 
that the ſulphur and other dregs may 
have time to ſettle to the bottom, it 1s 
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conveyed into coolers. This done, tg 
every tun of the liquor they add about 
eight gallons of urine ; and having ſtood 
four days and nights, till quite cool, the 
alum begins to cryſtalize on the ſides of 
the veſſel, from which being ſcraped off, 
it is waſhed with fair water, and then 
thrown in a bing, to let the water drain 
off. After this it is thrown into a pan, 
called the roching pan, and there melted; 
in which ſtate it is conveyed by troughs 
into tuns, where it ſtands about ten days, 
till perfectly condenſed. Then ſtaving 
the tuns, the alum 1s taken out, chipped, 
and carried to the ſtore-houſes. 

This is what we commonly call roche or 
rock alum, as being prepared from ſtone; 
cut from the rocks of the quarry ; and 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon alum, or that prepared from 
earths, 

Properties and uſes of ALUM. In medicine 
alum is a very valuable and powerful af. 
tringent : the old authors are full of its 
praiſes in ſtopping hemorrhages of all 
kinds, in faſtening the teeth, and in 
ftrengthening the gums; on this account 
it was an ingredient in all their dentifri- 
ces, and obtains a place in moſt of ours 
to this day. Alum, mixed with honey, 
cures the aphthæ; and with the juice of 
knot-graſs, 1s good for exanthemata and 
rheums in the ears; with cabbage- leaves 
and boiled honey, it is effectual in the 
leproſy; and very good in warm water to 
make a fomentation for the itch, parony- 
chia, pterygia, and kibes ; to ſcour away 
all nits and lice, and to anoint ſcalds or 
burns. 

Alum, in colouring and dying, not on- 
ly ſerves to bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, 
and has the fame uſe there that gum- 
water and glutinous oils have in paint- 
ing, but likewiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to take 
= og and adds a briſkneſs and elegance 
to them. It alſo preſerves paper that has 
been dyed in its water, from finking when 
wrote upon; and is therefore extremely 
proper for waſhing prints deſigned to be 
coloured, for it will not only fix the pa- 
er ſo that the colours will not run, but 

will alſo help to brighten them. 
In eee hen alum is found, whether 
naturally pub, in rough ore, or purified 
by art, when diſſolved and made into a 
pure ſalt, it exhibits the ſame marks and 
characters: it will not run per deliguum, 
or melt to a fluid in a moiſt air. It 1e- 
quires ſiſteen times its own weight of wi- 
ter to diſſolve it perfectly; and when a 
proper 
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coper quantity of that is evaporated, it 
torms octogonal cryſtals, of a ſweet, au- 
ſtere and — ſtyptic taſte. 
A ſolution of alum coagulates milk, turns 
the tincture of heliotropium purple, makes 
no alteration in the ſolution ot corroſive 
ſublimate, turns the infuſion of galls tur- 
bid and whitiſh ; with ſalt of tartar it 
concretes into a white coagulum, without 
any ſenſible heat or ſmoke ; and often up- 
on mixing this ſolution with oil of tartar, 
an urinous ſmell is perceived; but this 
only happens when the alum has been 
purified with urine. There is no ſuch ſmell 
from the roman alum. 

Artificial ALUM, that prepared by art, in 
contradiſtinction from the native alum. 
Artificial ALUM is alſo uſed for alum pro- 
duced by cauſing burnt earthen veſſels im- 
bibe a large quantity of oil of vitriol ; 
the effect of which is, that they are there- 
by reduced to a mucilage, which being 
expoſed to the open air, affords cryſtals 
of pure alum. Tobacco- pipes, wetted 
with ſpirit of ſulphur, — afford 
beautiful cryſtals of plumale allum. See 

the article Plumoſe ALUM, infra. 

Burnt ALUM is that melted in a fire-ſhovel, 
or crucible, where it is allowed to bubble 
till it becomes a white hard ſubſtance. . 
The watry part of the alum being thus 
expelled, the remainder is left poſſeſſed of 
all its acids, leſs clogged, and more in a 
condition to exert its effects. It proves a 
gentle eſcharotic, and is uſed in ſmall 
quantities, mixed with other ingredients, 
in tooth-powders. 

Common ALUM, that made from earths. 
See Proceſs of making ALUM, fufra. 

Crude ALUM, that which has undergone 
no other refinement than what it receives 
at the alum works. 

Votive ALUM, or Foffile ALUM, that form- 

ed by nature, without the aſſiſtance of 

art, 

There are till mines of native alum in 

the iſland of Chio, conſiſting of a kind 

of vaults, or apartments, cruſted over 
with alum, which may be looked upon 
3s exfoliations from the rock. 

Plumoſe ALUM, or Plume ALUM, a kind 

of natural alum, compoſed of a ſort of 

threads, or fibres, reſembling feathers; 
whence it has its name. 

Prejared AlL uu, or Purified ALUM, that 

which is diſſolved in hot rain-water, and 

aſterwards made to cryſtallize, by evapo- 
rating the water, 

biche- ALUM, or Roct-ALl uu. See the ar- 
* 1 of making ALUM, ſupra, 
OL, I. 
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Roman ALUM, a fort of rock alum, of a 
reddiſh colour, made in the country near 
Rome. 

Saccharine ALUM is a compoſition of com- 
mon alum with roſe-water and the whites 
of eggs, which being boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of a paſte, is formed in the ſhape 
of a ſugar-loaf ; hence it obtained its 
name: it is uſed as a coſmetic, 

_ ALuM, the ſame with plumoſe 
alum. 


ALUM-WATER, See ALUMINOUS, infra. 


ALUM-WORKS, places where alum is ma- 
nufactured, or prepared. See the article 
ALUM, ſupra. 

Alum-works differ from alum mines, as 
in theſe laſt the alum is found native. 

ALUMEN, alum, in natural hiſtory. See 
the article ALUM. 

ALUMEN catini, a name uſed by ſome na- 
turaliſts for the ſalt of the herb kali. See 
the article KAL1, 

ALUMEN ſcaghole, a name by which ſome 
call the lapis ſpecularis. See the article 
SPECULARIS lapis. 

ALUMINOUS, an appellation given to 
ſuch things as partake of the nature and 
properties of alum. See ALUM. 

ALUMINOUS WATERS, thoſe impregnated, 
either naturally or artificially, with the 
virtues of alum. 

Of the former kind is the ſpaw at Scar- 
borough repreſented to be; and of the 
latter, the aqua aluminoſa of the ſhops. 
See the articles SCARBOROUGH, and 
Aqua — 

ALUMTA, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome old latin authors for the luteola, or 
dyer's-weed. See the article LUTEOLA. 

ALUS, or ALUM, names uſed by antient 
phyſicians for two very different plants, 
the /ymphytum petræum, or rock-comtrey, 
and a ſpecies of garlick. See the articles 
SYMPHYTUM and GARLICK. 

ALUSMA, in botany, the ſame with 

ma. See the article UsMa. 

ALVUS, in anatomy, denotes the lower 
belly, or wenter ; but Celſus uſes it to 
ſignity the belly relative to ſtools. Thus 
p a. liquida is when the fæces are li- 
quid, and aivus adſtricta when the belly 
is hound. 

ALWAIDII, a ſet of mahometans who 
believe all great crimes to be unpardon- 
able. 
The alwaidii attribute more to good 
works, and leis to belief, than other 
mahometans. 

ALYPIAS, in the materia medica, a kind 
of white turbith, See TURBITH. 

ALYPUM, 
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ALYPUM, in botany, a name ſometimes ALZIZ, among arabian phyſicians. Set 
given to the narrow-leaved zithymalus, the article Z1z., 
or ſpurge. See TITHYMALUS. ALZUM, a name ſometimes met with in 
ALYPUM 1s alſo uſed for a ſpecies of apo. antient writers for the tree which produces 
eynum, or dog's-bane, See the article the gum bdellium. See BoDELLIUM. 
DoG's-BANE. AMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
ALYPUM is alſo the name by which ſome a veſſel in which wine or water were kept 
call the globularia of other botaniſts. See for the ſervice of the euchariſt. 
the article GLOBULARIA. Ama is ſometimes alſa uſed for a wine 
ALYSSOIDES, in botany, a diſtint ge- meaſure, as a pipe, or the like. 
nus of plants, with cruciform flowers, AMABYR, or AMVABYR, a barbaroyz 


and elliptical fruit, divided by an inter- cuſtom which formerly prevailed in Wales 
mediate membrane into two cells, which and ſome other parts of the kingdom ; 
contain a conſiderable number of orbi- being a certain fine, or ſum of money, 
cular, flat, and marginated feeds. See paid to the lord, upon marrying a maid 
plate XIV. hg. 2. within his manor. 

Some botaniſts rank the aly/o:des with the AMACACHES, a people of Brazil, ir 
leucoiums; and others, particularly Lin- ſouth America, near the government o! 
næus, with the ay. See LEUCOIUM Rio Janeiro, 

and the next article. AMACUSA, an iſland of Japan, ſepa 

ALYSSON, or ALys$UM, in botany, the rated by a narrow ſtrait from Saicoco, o 

name of a genus of plants, called in eng- Ximo. 

lieh mad-wort : the flower is of the cru- Amacvsa is alſo the capital of the province 
ciform kind, and conſiſts of four leaves ; of that name. 

the fruit is a ſmall roundiſh capſule, di- AMACAO, the fame with Macao. See 
vided 'into two cells, in which are con- the article Macao. 

tained a number of ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, AMAD ABA TT, a large, populous, tra' 
See plate XIV. fig. 3. ing city in the Eaſt- Indies, the capital & 
'This genus, according to Linnzus, the province of Guzurat, or Cambar, an 
comprehends the alyſum, alyſſoides, and ſituated in72* eaſt longitude, and 23* 44 
weſicaria of Tournefort. north latitude. | 


As to the medicinal virtues of aly/or, it AMADAN, or HAMADAN, in geography, 
is ſaid to be apperitive, and good for the See the article HAMADpDAN. | 
bite of a mad dog; being of a very pene- AMADANAGER, a town in the hight! 


trating and diaphoretic nature, and agree- _ peninſula of India, fituated in 4 15 
ing in other reſpects with the ſcurvy-graſs. eaſt longitude, and 18“ north latitude. 
ALYS$ON is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for AMADIA, a city of aſiatic Turky, in 

the myagrum of the generality of bota- the province of Curdeſtan, ſituated on 2 

miſts. See the article My aGKUuM. high mountain, in 43* eaſt longitude, 


ALYTARCHA, a prieſt of Antioch, in and 379 north latitude. 
Syria, who, in the games inſtituted in AMAIN, or AMay XxE,in the ſea-language, 
honour of the gods, preſided over the a term importing to lower ſomething at 
ela, or olhcers who carried rods to clear once. Thus, toſtrike amain, 1s to lower, 
away the crowd, and keep order. or let fall, the top-ſails; to wave amain, 
In the olympic games, the alytarches had is to make a ſignal, by waving a drawn 

the ſame command, and obliged every ſword, or the like, as a demand that the 

perſon to preſerve order and decency. enemy ſtrike their top-ſails. | 

ALZACHI, among arabian phyſicians, The term amain, is alſo uſed in lowering 

the name by which they call the anguria, a yard, or letting any thing down into 


or citrul, of the generality of butanitts, the hold, as a word of command to do 

See the article ANGURIA, it gentiy, and by degrees. 
ALZAGI, or ALz EGI. See the article AMAK, or AMAKa, an ifland of Den. 

Zecl, 8 mark, lying in 13“ 5. eaſt longitude, 


ALZARAC, among arabian phyſicians, and $5* 29! north latitude, and ſeparated 
denotes a coarſe kind of camphor, of a by a very narrow channgl from Copen 
brown colour, | hagen, ; 

ALZIRA, a town of Spain, in the proyjiace AMALFA, a city of Italy, in the king 

of Valentia, ſituated on the river Xucar, dom of Naples, and province of the lily 
ahout eighteen miles ſouth of the city of ther Principato, It is the fee of an arg 
Valencia, W. lon. 20%, N. lat. 39* 10 biſhop, and remarkable fer giving R 
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Flavius Blendus, inventor of the ſea-man's 
compaſs. E.lon. 15 *2c/, N. lat. 48* 500. 


AMALGAM, amalgama, denotes a maſs 


of mercury united and incorporated with 
ſome metal. See AMALGAMATION. 
Amalgams grow ſoft with heat, and hard 
with cold ; and the metals amalgamated 
with mercury, aſſume a conſiſtence harder 
or ſofter, in proportion to the quantity of 
mercury employed in the amalgam, 
Amalgams are uſed either to render a me- 
tal fit to be extended on ſome works, as 
in gilding; or elſe to reduce the metal 
into a very ſubtile powder, 

Thus gilders, to lay gold on any other 
body, diſſolve it in hot mercury; which 
done, they apply the ſolution on the bo- 
dy to be gilt, then ſetting it over the coals, 
the mercury evaporates, and leaves the 
gold adhering to the body like a cruſt. 
The amalgams of gold, filver, tin, lead, 
zinc, biſmuth, and copher, ure all white; 
and when the proportion ct the quantity 
vf che metal to that of mercury is conſi- 
derable, they form a kind of paſte. 


AMALGAMATION, in chemiſtry, the 


operation of making an amalgam, or of 
mixing quickfilver with ſome metal, is 
performed by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting 
the metal, and in this ſtate adding a pro- 
portion of mercury to it ; upon which 
they mutually attract and incorporate with 
nh other. 

Of all metals, gold unites with mercury 
with the greateſt facility; next to that, 
filver ; then lead, tin, and every metal, 
except iron and copper, the laſt of which 
incorporates with quickſilver with great 
dithculty, and the — ſcarce at all. 
The amalgam of gold is thus made: 
take a dram of the regulus of gold, beat 
it into very thin plates, and upon theſe, 
heated in a crucible red hot, pour an 
ounce of quickſilver ; ſtir the matter with 
an iron rod, and when it begins to fume, 
calt it into an earthen pan filled with wa- 
ter, and it will coagulate and become 
tractable. Gold will retain about thrice 
Its weight of mercury. 

To make an amalgam of lead : melt 
clean lead in an jron ladle, add to it an 
equal weight of melted mercury, thr 
them together with an iron rod, then let 
them cool, and you will have an uniform 
maſs of a ſilver colour, ſomewhat hard, 
but growing ſoſter and ſoſter by tritura- 
tion, Put this maſs into a glais mortar, 
grind it, and mix with it any quantity of 
mercury at pleaſure, and it will unite 
with it, as ſalt with water, 
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The amalgam of tin is made exactly in 
the ſame manner, and this alſo may be 
diluted by the addition of mercury. 

To have an amalgam of copper : take a 
ſolution of pure copper, made in aqua 
fortis, ſo ſtrong that the aqua fortis could 
diſſolve no more of the metal ; dilute the 
ſolution with twelve times its quantity of 
fair water; heat the liquor, and put in- 
to it poliſhed plates of iron, and the cop- 
per will be precipitated in a powder to 
the bottom, while the iron will be diſ- 
ſolved : proceed thus till all the copper is 
fallen, pour off the liquor, wath the 
powder with hot water, till it becomes 
perfectly infipid ; then dry the powder, 
and grind it in a glaſs mortar with an 
equa] weight of hot quickſilver, and they 
will unite into an amalgam, which will 
alſo receive afurther addition of mercury, 
An amalgam of copper in any other way 
is very difficult to make. 

Pure ſilver precipitated from aqua fortis, 
may in the ſame manner be made into an 
amalgam. 

From theſe operations we may perceive, 
that the making of amalgams is the 
foundation of t'.e art of 22 both in 
gold and ſilver, and that metals by that 
art may be mixed, confounded, and ſe- 
cretly concealed among one another. 

AMALGAMATION is alſo uſed by ſome in a 
leſs proper ſenſe, for a ſolution of ſul- 
phur with mercury. 

AMALOZQUE, in ornithology, the name 
of a water-towl, of the ſize of a turtle, 
but without webbed feet ; common about 
the lakes and rivers of Mexico. 


AMAN, a port of Africa, in the kingdom 


of Morocco, upon the Atlantic ocean, 
between cape Ger and cape Cantin. 

Aux is allo the name of a kingdom near 
the middle of the iſland of Sumatra, in 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

AMANCE, a town of Lorrain, ſituated 
in 6“ ro' eaſt longit. and 48* 40' north 
latitude, about ſeven miles north-eaſt of 
Nancy. 

AMAND, or Sr. AMAND, the name of 
two towns; one ſituated in the duchy of 
Bourbon, in the province of Lyonois, in 
France; and the other in ſrench Flan- 
ders, about ſix miles north of Valen« 
ciennes. 

AMANTEA, a ſea- port town and bi- 
ſhop's ſee of the kingdom of Naples, ſitu · 
ated near the bay of Euphemia, in the 

rovince of Calabria, 1 16“ 20 eaſt 
— and 39 13; north lati- 


tude. 
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AMAPALLA, a ſea-port town of Mexi- AM As TRIS, or AMASTRO, a city of 


co, in the province of Guatimala, ſituat- 
ed on the Pacific ocean, in 93* weſt lon- 
itude, and 125 3o' north latitude. 
ARACUS, among antient botaniſts, 
Sc. a name given to the ſweet marjoram. 

See the article MARIORAM. 

AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an or- 
der of knighthood, inſtituted in 1653, by 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden} in memory 
of a maſquerade, wherein ſhe had aſſum- 
ed that name, which ſignifies unfading, 
or immortal. Her nobility likewiſe al- 
ſumed different characters, wiz. of gods, 

deſſes, ſhepherds, nymphs, &c. and 

o well pleaſed was the queen with the di- 

verſion, that ſhe inftituted this order in 

memory of it, conſiſting of ſixteen lords 

and as many ladies, with the motto dolce 
nella memoria. 

AMARANTH, amaranthus, in botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, ſometimes 
called — rg the flower of which 
is roſaceous, and its fruit an oval or 
roundiſh capſule, containing only one 
large ſeed of a roundiſh compreſſed ſhape. 
See plate XV. fig. 1. 

All the ſpecies of this genus, which be- 
longs to the monbecia-pentandria claſs of 
innzus, are drying and aſtringent; 
accordingly we find the flowers of the 
common large garden-kind, dried and 
owdered, recommended in diarrhceas, 
— , and hæmorrhages of all kinds, 

as well as for incontinence of urine. 
Globe-AuMARAN T, a name by which ſome 


call the amaranthoides of others. See the 


next article. 

AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, a di- 
ſtint genus of plants, with floſculous 
flowers collected into a ſquamoſe head, 

and a roundiſhfruit. See plate XV. fig. 2. 
The amaranthoides of Tournefort is 
the ſame with the caraxeror of Vaillant, 
and gomphrena of Linnzus, and belongs 
to the pentandria- dig ynia clals of this laſt 
author. N 
The flowers of the amaranthoides have 
got the appellation of everlaſting; be- 
cauſe, if gathered in full perfection, and 
kept in a dry place, they will retain their 
beauty many years. 

AMASIA, the northern diviſon of- leſſer 

Aſia, lying on the ſouth ſhore of the Eu- 
xine ſea. 

AMASIA is alſo the name of the capital city 
of the above province, ſituated in 36“ 
eaſt longitude and 42“ north latitude; 
about ſeventy miles ſouth of the Euxine 
ſea. 5 | 


Turky in Aſia, in the province of bre- 
ſangil, ſituated on the Black ſea. 

AMATIDEs, in natural hiſtory, the name 
uſed by ſome writers for an incombuſtible 
ſtone, and ſeems to be a corruption of 
the true name amanthus, See the article 
AMIANTHUS. 

AMATITLAN, a town of north Ameri. 
ca, ſituated in the valley of Mixco, in 
the province of Guatimala. 

AMATORII muſculi, in anatomy, thoſe 

muſcles of the eyes that draw them ſide- 
ways, and aſliſt in the look called ogling, 
See the article OGLING, 
The amatorii muſculi are otherwiſe call. 
ed the obliquus ſuperior, or trochlearis, 
and the obliquus inferior. See the articles 
OBLIQUUs and TROCHLEARIS. 

AMATRICE, a city of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the farther Abruzzo, upon the 
confines of the pope's territories, and the 
marquiſate of Ancona, 

AMAUROSIS, ajavzwois, among phyſi- 
cians, a diſtemper of the eye, otherwiſe 
called gutta ſerena. See GUTT a ſerena, 

AMAUSA, a name given by chemiſts to 
the paſtes uſed in counterfeiting gems. 
See the articles PASTE, and Counteryjeit 
GEMS. 

AMAXOBII, the ſame with Lamaxobii. 
See the article HAMAXOB11, 

AMAZON, in a general ſenſe, denotes 2 
bold daring woman, whoſe breaſts have 
been cut oft, to render her more fit for 
fighting. 

AMAZONS, in a more limited ſenſe, were 
an antient nation of women, inhabit- 
ing that part of leſſer Aſia now called 
Amalia, See the article AMASIA. 
The Amazons are ſaid to have killed all 
their male children, and to have cut of 
the right breaſts of their females, to fi 
them for martial exerciſes. The exiſt- 
ence, however, of ſuch a nation 1s con- 
troverted by many judicious authors, and 
defended by others, particularly Mr. Pe. 
tit, who has publiſhed a diſſertation on 
the ſubje&, wherein are ſeveral curious 
Ms concerning their arms, dre!s, 

Co 8 ä 
We alſo read of ſcythian Amazons, of 
german Amazons, of lybian Amazons, 
and Amazons of America, living on the 
banks of the great river which bears 
their name, who.are repreſented as go- 
verned by a queen, no men. being pe!- 
mitted to live among them; only, 2t 3 
certain ſeaſon, thoſe of the neigbouring 
nations are ſuffered to viſit them, wy 
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fake of procreation. The Amazons of 
Lybia are famous for their wars with an- 
= wi female nation, called Gorgons. 
See the article GORGONS. 
On medals, the buſt of the Amazons is 
ordinarily repreſented armed with a little 
battle-ax, called by the Romans biceps, 
or ſecuris, which they carried on their 
ſhoulder, with a ſmall buckler in form of 
a half moon, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of pelta, upon their left arm. 

AMAZONS, in a figurative ſenſe, an ap- 
pellation given to bees, as being govern- 
ed by a queen, See the article BEE. 

AMAZON, in geography, a | Kang river of 
ſouth America, which riſing in Peru, 
near the equator, runs eaſtward a courſe 
of more than three thouſand miles; and, 
like other rivers between the tropics, an- 
nually overflows its banks, at which ſea- 
ſon it is about one hundred and fifty miles 
broad, where it falls into the Atlantic 
ocean. 

AMAZONIAN, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſomething belonging to the Ama- 
ons. See the article AMAZON. 

AMAZONIAN, amazonius, among antient 
phyſicians, an — given to a troch, 
which is prepared of the ſeeds of ſmal- 
lage and aniſe, the tops of wormwood, 
myrrh, pepper, opium, caſtor, and cin- 
namon. It is generally called the Ama- 
zon's troch, and is preſcribed for pains 
of the ſtomach, and bilious vomitings. 

AMBA, in botany, a name given by J. 
Bauhine tothe mango-tree. See tlie article 
MANGO-TREE. 

AMBACHT, a term uſed in ſome parts 
of Germany and Flanders, for the magi- 
ſtracy of a city, or the diſtrict or terri- 
tory belonging to it. 

AMBADAR, a city of Africa, in the 
upper Ethiopia, fituated upon the Nile, 
between the provinces of Darnbea and 
Savea. 

AMBAGES, an idle circumlocution, or 
vain connecting together of words and 
ſayings, remote from the true purpoſe of 
the ſpeaker. See CIKCUMLOCUTION. 

AMBAMARJAM, or AMBARA, the ca- 
pital city of Abyſſinia, or higher Ethio- 
pia, fituated on the fide of a — out of 
which the river Nile iſſues; in 35“ eaſt 
longitude, and 13 ſouth latitude. 

AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a cere- 
mony among the Romans, when, in or- 
der to procure from the gods an happy 
harveſt, they conducted the victims thrice. 
round the corn-fields in, proceſſion, be- 
fore ſacrificing them. 
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Ambarwalia were either of a private or 
public nature : the private were perform- 
ed by the maſter of a tamily, and the 
public by the prieſts who officiated at the 
ſolemnity, called /vratres arwvales, 
The prayer preferred on this occaſion, 
the formula of which we have in Cato, 
de Re Ruſt. cap. cxlu. was called carmen 
ambarwale. 
At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed to Ceres a 
ſow, a ſheep, and a bull or heifer, whence 
they take the name of /ovetauriiia. 
The method of celebrating them was, to 
lead a victim round the fields, while the 
peaſants accompanied it, and one o! their 
number, crowned with oak, hymned forth 
the praiſes of Ceres, in verles compoſed 
on purpoſe. . 
This feſtival was celebrated twice a year, 
at the end of January, according to — 
or in April, according to others; and for 
the ſecond time, in the month ot july: 
but we bave nothing certain as to the 
articular day. 

AMBARVAIIS FLOS, in botany, a 
name by which ſome authors call the 
polygala, or milk-wort. See PoLYGALA. 

AMBASSADOR, the ſame with embaſ- 
ſador. See the article EMBASSADOR. 

AMBE, among ſurgeons, an inſtrument 

for reducing diſlocated bones, confiſting 
of a horizontal leaver, moved by a hinge, 
upon a vertical ſtandard, or foot. 
This is the ambe of Hippocrates, which 
being found inconvenient, new improve- 
ments of it have been made. See the ar- 
ticle LUXATION. 


 AmBE, among anatomiſts, a tefm uſed for 


the ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. See 
the article BONE. 

AMBER, ſucciuum, or electrum; in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a pellucid and very hard in- 
flammable ſubſtance, of one uniform 
ſtructure, of a bituminous taſte, of a ve- 
ry fragrant ſmell when rubbed, and high- 
ly endowed with the property from it 
called electricity. 

Origin and nature of AMBER. Naturaliſts 
have been extremely in the dark about 
the origin of amber: ſome have main- 
tained it an animal ſubſtance, others take 
it for a reſinous juice oozing from pop- 
lars and firs, frequent on the 4 of 
Pruſſia, where it is found in great abund- 
ance. But the generality of authors con- 
tend for its being a bitumen, which 
trickling into the fea from ſome ſubter- 
raneous ſources, and then mixing with 
the vitriolic ſalts which abound in thoſe 
parts, becomes congealed and fixed ; the 

relult 
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reſult of which congelation is amber. 
However, as good amber is found in 


digging at a great diſtance from the ſea, 
it is moſt probable that it is wholly of 


mineral origin, and is a bitumen, once 


liquid, of the naphtha or petroleum kind, 
hardened into its prelent ſtate by a mine- 
ral acid, of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, 
or oil of vitriol; more eſpecially as theſe 
ſubſtances abound in the earth, and an ar- 
tificial mixture of them produce a body ve- 
ry much like native — 055 and affording 
all its principles on a chemical analyſis. 
The natural colour of amber is a ſine pale 
yellow, but it is often made white, ſome- 
times black, and in both caſes is render- 
ed opaque by the admixture of extrane- 
ous bodies. Sometimes it is tinged with 
metalline particles, and remains pellucid; 
but the moſt frequent variation from the 
yellow, is into a duſky brown. 


Properties, preparations, and uſes of Au- 


BER. Amber is a hard, dry, tranſpa- 
rent, toughiſh though brittle ſubſtance, of 
a ſtyptic taſte, and, when warm, of 2 
peculiar fragrant tartiſh ſmell. It makes 
no efferveſcence with acids; and when 
rubbed ſo as to heat, it will attract ftraws, 


bits of paper, or any other light ſubſtance, 


and even metals in thin pieces, as leaf- 
braſs and the like. It is one of the lighteſt 


foſſils we know, is ſoluble in ſpirit of 


wine, in the eſfential oils of plants, and 
likewiſe, though with much difficul- 
to in ſome of the expreſſed oils, as 
at of linſeed. On a chemical analyſis, 

it yields at firſt a ſubacid water, ol af- 
terwards a yellow fetid oil, and a volatile 
falt ; the remainder in the retort being a 
black, light, and friable matter, reſem- 
bling in colour the bitumen judaicum. 

The preparations of amber in uſe are, 1. 
Salt of amber, ſal ſuccini. 2. The oil of 

amber, oleum ſuccini. 3. Tincture of 

amber, tinura ſuccini. The falt and 

oil of amber are obtained by the ſame 

proceſs :. the ſalt is a true acid, and the 

only one that is obtained in a ſolid ſali ne 

form; the oils greatly reſemble the na- 

tive petrolea or naphthe, the ſubſtances 

from which amber was formed. The 

ſalt is diaphoretic, and diuretic ; is eſ- 

teemed in convulſions, head-achs, and 

all nervous and hyſteric complaints. The 
oil, by rectification, becomes a good an- 

tihyſteric and emmenagogue, being very 

ſubtile and penetrating : externally, it is of 
uſe in reſtoring contracted paralytic limbs. 
Tin&ure of amber is procured by digei- 
tion in ſpirit of wine, with a ſand- heat; 
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and has all the virtues of amber in the 
ſubſtance. 

The mechanical uſes of amber are ſeen 
in toys, cabinets; utenſils, and the het. 
ter ſort of varniſhing. In medicine, be- 
ing reduced to powder, it is given in the 
Fluor albus, convulſions, and in all dic. 
orders of the nerves. 

AMBER, in geography, a river, which, 
riling in the ſouth-weſt part of Bavaria, 
runs north-eaſt by Lanſperg and Da- 
chan, and falls into the Iler, a little 
above Landſhut. 

AMBER-WEED, a name ſometimes uſed ſor 
muſk-ſeed. See the article Musx-3ee9, 

AMBERG, a fortified town of Bavaria, 
ſituated on the river Ils, about thirty 
miles north of Ratiſbon, in 129 eaſt lou- 
gitude, and 499 25 north latitude, 

AMBERGREASE, or AMBERGR1sF, 
ambra grifia, in natural hiſtory, a ſo- 
lid, opaque, and fragrant ſubſtance, of x 
2 or aſh colour, and melting almeſt 
like wax. 

Nature and origin of AMBERGRISE. The 
opinions concerning the nature and ori- 
gin of ambergriſe are as various as thoſe 
relating to amber. Some take it for the 
excrement of a bird, which being diſſoly- 
ed by the heat of the ſun, and waſhed of 
the ha by the waves, is ſwallowed by 
whales, who return it in the condition we 
find it, Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongy earth, 
waſhed into the ſea, where it floats, be- 
ing lighter than the water. Others ima- 
= it a fort of gum, which exſudating 

rom trees, drops into the ſea, and con- 

eals into ambergriſe: Others contend 
for its being formed from honey-combs, 
which fall into the ſea from the rocks 
where the bees had formed their neſts. 
And, laſtly, others will have it a ſort of 
bituminous juice, which ſprings out of 
the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha docs 
out of ſome ſprings, and there thickens and 
hardens. But the later writers h ve referred 
it to the mineral kingdom, to which, in all 
rr it belongs, being a frothy and 
ight bitumen exſudating out of the earth 
in a fluid form, and diſtilling into the 
ſea, where it hardens, and floats on the 
ſurface, or 1s thrown upon the ſhore. 
Ambergriſe is found on the ſea-coalts, 
particularly thoſe of Africa, from the 
Cape of Good-hope to the Red-jea, 1! 
lumps ſometimes very large, in the middle 
of which we frequently meet with ſtoncs, 
ſhells and bones. 

Properties, preparations, and uſes Au- 
BERGRISE, Ambergrile is a coarle ir- 
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texture, remarkably light, ſo as not to 
fink in water, of a rugged ſurface, very 
ſoft and fatty, and when moſt pure and 
perfect is of a light grey colour, a ſtrong 
cent, and being pricked with a hot needle 
yields an odorous ſmell. It is neither 
ſoluble, nor makes the leaſt efferveſcence 
with any acid. It melts very freely over 
a fire, into a kind of yellow roſin. It is 
inflammable, and burns with a bright 
whitiſh flame ; and is ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, which, however, does not take up 
its whole ſubſtance, but always leaves a 
remainder in form of a black bituminous 
matter. On analyſis it yields by diſtil- 


lation, firſt a quantity of inſipid phlegm, 


then an acid fpirit with a yellowiſh oil, 
and a ſmall portion of an acid ſalt. 
Ambergriſe is much uſed by pertumers, 
in giving a rich ſweet odour in mixture, 
eſpecially with muſk, In medicine it is 
a very high cordial, of great uſe in con- 
vulſions, with us; and in the eaſtern na- 
tions is in great repute as a provocative 
to venery, and a prolonger of life. The 
only preparation of ambergriſe in uſe, 1s 
its tincture or eſſence, which has all the 
virtues of the ambergriſe in tubſtance. 


AMBERING, a term uſed by ſome writers 


for giving the ſcent of amber to any 
thing. 


AMBERT, a city of France, in the lower 


Auvergne, remarkable for its manufac- 
tures in paper and camlets. 


AMBETTUWAY, in botany, the name 


of a tree, the leaves whereof being boiled 
in wine, are ſaid to create an appetite ; 
and uſed by the people of Guinea with 
that intention. 

It is not known to what genus this tree 
belongs, we having no other deſeription 
of it, but that its leaves are rough, and 
reſemble thoſe of the elm both in ſhape 
aud ſize. 


AMBIAM, a kingdom of Ethiopia, fitu- 


ated between the Nile and a river which 


* riſes out of the lake Zaffan. 
AMBIDEXTER, a perſon who can uſe 


both hands with the ſame facility, and 
for the lame purpoſes, that the generality 
of people do their right hands. 

Were it not fox education, ſome think 
that all mankind would be ambidexters ; 
and, in fact, we frequently find nurſes 
obliged to be at a good deal of pains be- 
fore they can bring children to torego the 


, uſe of their left hands. It is the more 


pity, that any of the 


ifts of nature 


. ÞÞguld be thus rendered in a great mea- 
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ſure uſeleſs, as there are many occaſions 
in life which require the equal uſe of both 
hands: ſuch are the operations of bleed- 
ing in the left arm, left ancle, &c. 

A MBIDEXTER, among lawyers, a juror or 
embracer, who accepts money of both 
parties, for giving his verdict; an offence 
tor which he is liable to be impriſoned, 
forever excluded from a jury, and to pay 
ten times the ſum he accepted of. See the 
article DECIES TANTUM. 

AMBIEGNZE oves, in the heathen ſa- 
crifices, an appellation given to ſuch ewes 
as, having brought forth twins, were ſacri- 
ficed together with their two lambs, one 
on each ſide. We find them mentioned 
among other ſacrifices to Juno. 

AMBIENT, a term uſed for ſuch bodies, 
eſpecially fluids, as encompaſs others on 
all ſides : thus, the air is frequently call- 
ed an ambient fluid, by reaſon it* is dif- 
fuſed round all terreſtial bodies, 

AMBIGENAL HYPERBOLA, aname giv- 
en by fir Iſaac Newton to one of the triple 
hyperbolas of the ſecond order, having 
one of its infinite legs falling within an 
angle formed · by the aſymptotes, and the 
other falling without. See HYPERBOLA. 

AMBIERLE, a city of France, three 
leagues from Rouanne, and fifteen from 
Lyons, on the borders of the Lionnois. 

AMBIGUITY, in rhetoric and grammar, 
a defect ot language, whereby words are 
rendered ambiguous. See the next ar- 
ticle. 

AMBIGUOUS, a term applied to a word 
or expreſhon which may be taken in dif- 
ferent ſenſes. dee EQUIvOCaL. 

The relponſes of the antient oracles were 
always ambiguous. See ORACLE. 

AMBILLON, a village of France, in 
Touraine, where there is a great quarry 
for mill-ſtones. 

AMBIT, ambitus, in geometry, is the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
perimeter of a figure. See PERIMETER. . 

AMBITION, ambitio, is generally uſed 
in a bad ſenſe, for an immoderate or il- 
legal purſuit of power. 

In the ſtrict meaning, however, of the 
word, it ſignifies the lame with the ambi- 
tus of the Romans. See the next article. 

AMBITUS, in roman antiquity, the ſetting 

up for ſome magiltracy, or office, and 

formally going round the city to ſolicit 
the ;nteres and votes of the people, 

On theſe occaſions it was not only uſual 

to ſolicit the intereſt of their friends and 

others, with whom they were perſonally 

- acquainted ; but the candidates, being at- 

tended 
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tended by perſons of an extenſive ac- 
quaintance, w o ſuggeſted to them the 
names of the citizens, and thence called 
nomenclatores, or interpretes, made their 
application to all they met. This me- 
thod of ſuing for offices was deemed al- 
lowable, and therefore never prohibited 
by law ; but to reſtrain all undue influ- 
ence, whether by bribery, or by exhibit- 
ing games, ſhews, and the like, many 
laws were enacted, and ſevere fines im- 
ſed. 


by which a horſe's two legs of the 
fide move at the (ame time. 

Many methods have been propoſed to 
bring a young horſe to amble : ſome try 
it by new ploughed fields; ſome endea- 
vour to bring him to amble from the gal- 
lop ; and many uſe weights: ſome at- 
tempt to procure an amble in hand, ere 
they mount his back ; others, by the help 
of hind ſhoes, made on purpoſe ; others, 
by folding fu - ſoft lifts about the gam- 
brels of the horſe ; and others, by the 
tramel. 

All theſe methods, however, are attend 
ed with great danger to the horſe ; and 
the beſt way is to try with the hand, by 
a gentle deliberate racking of the horſe, 
by helping him in the weak part of the 
mouth with a ſmooth, big, and full 
ſnaffle, and correcting him firſt on one 
fide, then on the other, with the calves 
of your legs, and ſometimes with a 
ſpur. 


P 
* AMBLETEUSE, a ſmall ſea-port town 


of Picardy, in France, firuated about five 
miles north of Boulogne. 
AMBLY GON, amvlygonium, in geometry, 
denotes an obtuſe-angled triangle, or a 
triangle, one of whole angles conſiſts of 
"more than ninety degrees. 

AMBLY OPY, ee, among phyſi- 
cians, denotes the ſame with gutta ſere- 
rena. See the article GUTTA ſerena. 
AMBO, or Auno, in eccleſiaſtical anti- 
quity, a kind of pulpit, or reading-deſk, 
where that part of the divine ſervice call- 
ed the gradual, was performed. See the 

article GRADUAL, 
Beſides the goſpel, which was read at the 
top of the ambo, and the epiſtle, which 
was read a ſtep lower, they hkewiſe pub- 
liſhed from this place the acts of the mar- 
* tyrs, the cammemoration of departed 
ſaints, and the letters of peace and com- 
union, ſent. by one ehyrch to another: 
here too converts made a public profeſſion 


of their faith; and biſhops, their defence, 
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when accuſed : treaties alſo were ſome. 
times concluded, and the coronations of 
emperors and kings performed in the 
ſame place. 

AMBOHETSMENES, a province in the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, near the mountains 
of the ſame name. 

AMBONOCLASTES, a term uſed by 
Mr. Thiers for the demoliſhers of the 
ambos, formed, no doubt, in imitation 
of iconoclafles. See ICONOCLASTES. 
He thinks it a pity, that ſo ornamental, 
as well as commodious a part ſhould have 
been diſuſed. See Auno. 

AMBONUM, a term which ſeems to be 
only a corruption of umbo, uſed by ſome 
naturaliſts for the prominences on certain 
ſtones, as the oculus heli. 
ticle OCULUs BEL1, 

AMBOINA, the ſame with Amboyna, 
See the article AMBOYNA. 

AMBOISE, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, ſituated on the river Loire, about 
ten miles eaſt of Tours, in 1“ eaſt long, 
and 479 25 north lat. 

AMBOYNA, an iſland of the Eaſt-Indies, 

ne between the Molucca iſlands and 
thoſe of Banda, in 126“ eaſt longitude, 
and 3* 400. ſouth latitude. 
In this iſland, which is about ſeventy 
miles in circumference, the Dutch have a 
ſtrong fort, garriſoned by ſeven or eight 
hundred men. What makes it the more 
remarkable, is the cruel uſage and ex- 
pulſion of the engliſh factors by the Dutch, 
in the reign of king James I. 

AMBOSINE, aprovinceof Africa, in the 
kingdom of Benin. 

AMBOTE, a town of Poland, in Samo- 
— upon the river Wardaria, two po- 

iſh miles from Siade, and nine from the 
Baltic ſea. 

AMBOULE, a large country in the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, to the north of Carca- 
noſſi. 

AMBOULE is alſo the name of a conſider- 
able village in that country. 

AMBOURNAY, a ſmall town of France, 
upon the river Ain, on the road from 
Lyons to Geneva. 

AMBRA, or AMBRA-GRISIA, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, the ſame with ambergriſe. 
See the article AMBERGRISE, 

AMBRAsSl, a river of Africa, which, 
after waſhing the kingdom of Congo, 
falls into the ethioplan ocean. 

AMBRES, a eity of France, in the upper 
Languedoc, in the dioceſe of Caftres. 

AMBRESBERRY, a market-town in 
Wasa about ig miles north of Sali 

* 
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bury, and ſituated in 1 40' weſt longit. 
and g 1 a0 north latitude, 

AMBROSE, or St. AmMnROyE in the 
avood, an order of religious, whe uſe 
the ambroſian office, and wear an image 
of that ſaint engraven on a littie plate: 
in other reſpects they conſorm to the rule 
of the auguſtins. See AMBROSIAN or- 
FICE, and AUGUSTINS. 

AMBROSIA, in heathen antiquity, de- 
notes the ſolid food of the gods; in con- 
tradiſtinction from the drink, which was 
called nectar. See the article NECTAR, 
It had the appellation ambroſia, as being 
ſuppoſed to render thoſe immortal who 
fed thereon. However, Lucian makes 
himſelf merry at the expence of this di- 
vine food, which according to him, 
could not have been ſo excellent as it 1s 
repreſented by the poets, ſince the gods 
are ſaid to have lett it for the fat and 
blood of ſacrifices, which they came to 
ſuck from the altars like flies. 

AMBROSIA is alto an- appellation given to 
certain medicines, freed from their groſſer 


parts, and ſaid to be poſſeſſed of extra- 


ordinary virtues 3 in which ſenſe it 
amounts to much the ſame with quiat- 
eſſence. See the article QUINTESSENCE. 

AMBROSTA, among antient naturaliits, a 
term uled for the rough or crude wax, 
ſuppoſed to be the food of bees. Sce the 
article WAx. 

AMBROSIA, in grecian antiquity, a name 
ſometimes uſed for a feſtival of Bac- 
chus, otherwiſe called lezea. See the 
article LEN A. 

AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a 
diſtin genus of plants, with floſculous 
flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall infun- 
dibuliform floſcules, divided into five 
ſegments : theſe, however, are barren ; 
the fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſembles 
a cub, growing on other parts of the 
plant, 'See plate XV. fig. 3. 

This genus belongs to the onoccia- pen - 
landriæ claſs of Linnzus, 

It is of a repelling and attringent quality, 
revives the heart and brain, ops fluxes, 
and is preſcribed both externally and in- 
ternally, 

AMBROSIAN orr1cs,in church-hiſtory, 
a particular formula of worſhip in the 
church of Milan, which takes its name from 
St. Ambroſe, who inſtituted that office in 
the fourth century, Each church originally 
had its particular office ; and when the 
Pope, in after-times, took upon him to im- 
pole the roman office upon all the weſtern 


churches, that of Milan ſheltered itfelf 
Vol. Td 
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under the n:m? and authority of St. 
Ambroſe ; frein which time the ambro- 
{ian ritual has prevailed, in contradiſtin- 
ction from the roman ritual. 

AMBRO5»IN, a coin formerly ſtruck by 
the dues of Milan, repreſenting St. Am- 
brole on horſeback, with a whip in his 
right-hand. | 

AMBRUN, in geography, the ſame with 
Embrun. See the article EMBRUYN. 

AMBRY., a place in which are depoſited 
all utenſils neceſſary for houſe-keeping. 
In the antient abbies and priories, there 
was an office under this denomination, 
wherein werd laid up all charities for the 

oor, 

AMBUBAJ]ZE, in roman antiquity, were 
immodeſt women, who came from Syria 
to Rome, where they lived by proſtitu- 
tion, and by playing on the flute: the 
word is derived from the ſyriac abbub, 
which fignifies a flute; although others 
make it come from am and Baie, becauſe 
theſe proſtitutes often retired to Baiæ. Ac- 
cording to Cruquius, theſe women uſed 
likewiſe to ſell paint for ornamenting 
the face, Ee. 

AMBUBE NA, in botany, a name by which 

ſome call wild ſuccory. See the article 
C1CHOREUM. ., fi 

AMBUILA, or AMBOILA, a country 
Africa, in the kingdoin- of Congo, be- 
tween the lake Aquelonde and St, Salva- 
dor. | 

AMBULATION, the ſame with walking, 
See the article WALKING. | 

AMBULATION, in ſurgery, a term given 
to the ſpreading of a gangrene or mortifi- 
cation. 

AMBULATORY, a term applied to ſuch 
courts as were not fixed, but removed 
ſometimes to one place, ſometimes to an- 
other : thus the court of parliament and 
court of king's bench were formerly am- 
bulatory, 

AMBULATORY -CONDITION, among civi- 
lians, is ſuch as cannot be fulflled in the 
perſon of one, but of ſeveral heirs. 

AMBULATORY WILL is ſuch a will as can 
be at = time revoked before the per · 
ſon's death. 

AMBURBIUM, in roman antiquity, a 
proceſſion made by the Romans round the 
city and pomerium, in which they led a 
victim, and afterwards facrificed it, in 
order to avert ſome calamity that threat- 
ened the city. 

Scaliger, in his notes upon Feſtus, will 
have the amburbium to be the ne with 
the a7barwale ; but Servius, upon the 

R third 
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third eclogue makes a diſtinction between AMELBURG, in geography, the fame 


them, Sce the article AMBARVALE. 


-AMBURY, or ANBURY, among farriers, 


denotes a tumor, wart, or ſwelling, 
..' which is ſoft to the touch and full of 


blood. 


(This diforder of horſes is cured by tying 


a horſe-hair very hard about its root; and 


: when it has fallen off, which commonly 


happens in about eight days, ſtrewing 
ſlome powder of verdegris upon the part, 
to prevent the return of the complaint. 
If thertumor be ſo low, that nothing can 
obe tied about it, they cut it out with a 
- ';kvifezi:0r elſe burn it off with a ſharp hot 
iron ; and in finewy parts, where a hot 
iron is improper, eat it away with oil of 
denn cnrefite ſublimate. : 
AMBUSCADE, or AMBUSH, in the mi- 
litary art, properly denotes a place where 
ſoldiers may lie concealed, till they find 
an opportunity to ſurpriſe the enemy. 
AMBUSTION, .ambuftio, among phyſi- 
_ - \cians,' the ſame with what we commonly 
{ gala burn. See the article Bukx. 
AMBY,:a town of the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Limburg, ſituat- 


id. 

ol therriver Maele, in 5“ 45 eaſt long. 
and 500 56 north latitude. -» 

'AMEA, in botany, a plant with large 

»Alated- leaves, which, being dried and 

powered, are uſed by the natives of 


Guinea for ſtopping bleedings at the noſe. | 


Ius not. known to what genus of plants 
it belongs. i} | 
MED, or: AMIDa, a city of Aſia, in 
;Mefopotamia : the Arabians call it Diar- 
beker, and the Turks Kara-Amed. 
AMBDEWAT. See [AMADABAT., 
AMEPRIANS, amedei, in church-hiſtory, 
a ceangregation of religious in Italy, to 
called from, their proteſſing themſelves 
amdutet dau, loyers of God; or rather, 
amati deo, beloved of God. 
AMEIVA, inroology, a kind of lizard, 
ound ins the Braſils, in all reſpects like 
the tanagrira,, except that its t. il is ſaid 
to be bitid ; a peculiarity, Which, with- 
out the mott unexceptionable evidence, 
will hardly gain credit among the judi- 
= 649Uus6; or at beſt be attributed to ſome ac- 
»(\£isEnt« See the article TARAGUIRA. 
AMEL, a term frequently uſed by Mr. 
Boyle, in a ſynonymous ſenſe with en- 
amel. See the article ENAMEL, 
AMELAND, an iſland of the United Pro- 
vinces in the German ocean, near the coaſt 
of Friezland, from which it is ſeparated 
by .a-Graight called the Wadt, 
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—— to Maeſtricht, on the eaſt ſide 


N of the court. 


AME. 


with Ommenburg. See the article Ou- 
MENBURG. 


AMELIA, a city of Italy, ſituated on 3 


mountain, about fifty miles north-eaſt gf 
Rome, in 13“ 20' eaſt longitude, and 
42% 40 north latitude, 


AMELLUS, in botany, a name uſed by 


antient authors for two very different 
plants, ſtar-wort and marſh-marygold, 


AMEN, in the fcripture-Janguage, a ſo- 


lemn tormula, or concluſion to all prayer, 
ſignifying % be it. 

The term amen is hebrew, being derived 
from the verb aman, i. e. to be true, 
faithful, Sc. ſo that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it ſigniſies truth; and, uſed adverbially, 
as is frequently done in the goſpels, tru- 
ly or verily. Sometimes it is repeated 
twice together, and then it ſtands for the 
ſuperlative, as men, amen, dico vobis, 


AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE, among 


lawyers, one that may be led or govern- 
ed, a term commonly applied to a wo- 
man governable. by her huſband. 


AMEND, or AMENDE, in the french cy- 


ſtoms, a pecuniary puniſhment impoſed 
by a, judge for any crime, falſe proſecu- 


tion, or groundleſs appeal. 


Amende bozrrorable, an infamous kind of 
punqehment inflicted, in France, up- 
on traitors, parricides, or facrilegious 
perſons, in the following manner : the 


,offencier being delivered into the hands of 


the hangman, his ſhirt is ſtripped off, 
and a rope put about his neck, and a u- 
per in his hand; then he is led into court, 
where he muſt beg pardon of God, the 


king, the court, and his country. Some- 


times the puniſhment ends here, but ſome- 
times it is only a prelude to death, or ba- 
niſhment to the gallies. 

Amende honorable is a term alſo uſed for 
making recantation in open court, or 
in preſence of the perſon injured. 


AMENDOLARA, a city of the kingdom 


of Naples, in the hither Cg labria. 


AMENDMENT, in a geveral ſenſe, de- 


notes ſome alteration or change made 


in a thing for the better. 
AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of 


an error committed in a proceſs, which 
may be amended after — unlcs 
the error lies in giving judgment, for in 
that caſe it is not amendable, but the 
party mult bring a writ of error. 

A bill may be amended on the file at any 
time before the plea is pleaded ; but nt 
aſterwards, without motion and leave 
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AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, denotes AMERGO, or MRG, a city of Africa 


the correction of ſome impropriety in 
the firſt impreſſions of a book. 

AMENDMENT of @ bill, in parliament, is 
ſome alteration made in the firſt draught 
of it, We even read of amendments of 
amendments. However, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all amendments are made in 
the houſe, from whence the thing to be 
amended originally proceeded, 

AMENDMENT, in huſbandry, is uſed for 
the inriching land by laying manure on 
it, otherwiſe called melioration. See the 
article MELIORATION., 

AMENT ACEOUS, in botany, an ap- 
pellation given to ſuch flowers as have 
an aggregate of ſummits hanging down 
in form of a rope, or cats-tail, which is 
alſo called an julus or catkin, See plate 
XV. fig. 4. 

AMENT UM, in roman antiquity, a thong 
tied about the middle of a javelin or dart, 
and faſtened to the fore-finger in order 
to recover the weapon as ſoon as it was 
diſcharged, The antients made great 
uſe of the amentum, thinking it helped 
to inforce the blow. 

Amentum alſo denotes a latchet that 
bound their ſandals. 

AMENTUM, among alchemiſts, a term 
uled to expreſs ſciſſile alum. See the ar- 
tice AL uu. 

AMERADE, the fame with emir. See 
the article EM1R. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, 
in law, a pecuniary puniſhment impoſed 
upon offenders at the mercy of the court. 

Amercements differ from fines, the latter 
being- certain puniſhments growing ex- 
_y from ſome ſtatute, whereas the 

ormer are impoſed arbitrarily in propor- 

tion to the fault. 

Beſides, fines are aſſeſſed by the court, 

but amercements by the country. 

A court of record only can fine, all 

others can only amerce. 


in the kingdom of Fez three leagues 


from Beni- Tudi. 


AMERIA, in geography. See AMELIA. 
AMERICA, one of the four grand divi- 


lions of the earth, otherwiſe called the 
Weſt-Indies, is a vaſt continent lying 
between 80 north latitude, and 580 
ſouth latitude, and between 459. and 
145%, welt longitude, bounded by *the 
atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from 
Europe and Africa on the'eaft, and by 
the pacific ocean, uſually called the South 
fea, which divides it from Aſia, on the 
weſt, : 

This vaſt continent is divided into'two 
peninſulas, called north and ſouth Ame- 
rica, ana ſeparated from each other by 
the iſthmus of Panama. 

America, ſometimes called the new world, 
as being unknown to the” antients, ? 18 
poſſeſſed at preſent by the european na- 
tions. To Spain belong old and new 
Mexico, Florida, Terra Firma, Peru, 
Chili, Patagonia, or Terra Mageliamea, 
Paragua, and the iſlands Cuba, Hiſpa- 
niola, Porto-Rico, and Trinidad. The 
Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive 
maritime country of Brazil. The Britiſh 
poſſeſs the provinces of Georgia, ſouth 
and north Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Penſilvania, the two Jerieys, New York, 
New England, New Scotland, ' New 
Britain, and the iſlands Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, St. Chriſtophers, Newfoundland, 
Sc. and laſtly, Hudſon's-bay, or Brniſh 
Canada. The French claim all that ex- 
tent of country, lying weltward of the 
britiſh plantations, and are in poſſeſſion 
of the iſlands of Caen, Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, Sc. The Dutch are poſifled 
of Surinam, and of ſome iſlands on the 
north coaſt of Terra Firma, as Curaſſow, 
Aruba, Bonaire, Sc. And to Denmark 
belongs the iſland of St. Thomas. See 
the articles MEXICO, Frog, Se. 


Sheriffs are amerciable ſor the faults of AMERICAN, an appellation given to 


their officers, and clerks of the peace 
may be amerced in the King's-bench for 
groſs faults in indictments removed to 
that court, 

A town is ſubject to amercement for the 
eſcape of a murderer in the day-time, 
and if the town is walled, it is ſubje& to 
amercement - whether the eſcape happens 
by day or night. 

The ſtatute of Magna Charta ordains, 
that a freeman is not to be amerced for a 
{mall fault, but in proportion to the 
ellence, by his peers and equals, 


whatever belong to America. Thus, 
we ſay, american colonies, american 
iſlands, &c. 


AMERICIMA, in zoology, the name 


of a ſmall braſilian lizard, not above 
three fingers breadth long, and about 
the thickneſs of a ſwan's quill, generally 
eſteemed poiſonous. 


AMERSFORT, a town of the dutch 


Netherlands in the province of Utrecht, 
ſituated on the river Ems, about fourte-n 
miles north-eaſtof Utrecht, in 5$*.20.eat 
longitude and-52* 25. north latitude. 
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AMERSHAM, a market- town of Buck- 
inghamfhire, about twenty-ſeven miles 
weſtward of London. 

It is fituated in 400. weſt longitude, and 

519. 400. north latitude, and ſends two 

members to parliament. 

AMETHYST, amethyſtus, in the hiſtory 
.of precious ftones, a gem of a purple 
colour, which ems compoſe! of a ſtrong 
blue and a deep red: and according as 
either of thoſe prevails, affording different 
tinges of purple, ſometimes approaching 
to violet, and ſometimes even tading to 
a pale roſe- colour. 

Though the amethyſt be generally of a 
purple-colour, it is nevertheleſs ſome- 
times found naturally colourleſs, and 
may at any time be eafily made fo by 
putting it into the fire; in which pellu- 
cid, or colourlels ſtate, it fo well imitates 
the diamond, that its want of hardneſs 
ſeems the only way of diſtinguiſhing 

. 

Some derive the name amethyſt from its 
colour, which reſembles wine mixed with 
water: whilit others, with more proba- 
bility, think it got its name from its 
ſappoſed virtue of preventing diunken- 
neſs ; an opinion, which, however ima- 
ginary, prevailed ro that degree among 
the antients, that it was uſual for great 
drinkers to wear it abovt their necks. 

Be this as it will, the amethyſt is ſcarce 
inferior to any of the gems in the beauty 
of its colour; and in its pureſt ſtate is 
of the ſame hardneſs, and at leaſt of 
equal value with the ruby and ſapphire. 
It is found of various ſizes, from the 
bigneſs of a ſa]! vetch, to an inch and 
an half in diameter, and often to much 
more than that in length. Its ſhape is 
extremely various, ſometimes roundiſh, 
fametimes oblong, and at others flatted, 
at leaſt on one fide; but its moſt common 
appearance is in a cryſtalliform figwe, 
conſiſting of a thick column, compoſed 
of four planes, and terminated by a flat 
and ſhort pyramid, of the ſame number 
of ſides ; or elſe, of a thinner and longer 


loured gems in value. However, by 
far the greater number of amethyſts fall 
infinitely ſhort of theſe, as all the curs. 
pean ones, and not a few of tho 
brought ſrom the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
are very little harder than common cry. 
ſtal. : 

Counterfe.t or factiticus AMETHYST,a kind 
of glaſs made of cryſtal frit, manganele, 
and zaffer ; which, in colour, greatly 
reſembics the natural amethyſt, 

AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the 
purple colour in the coat of a nobleman, 
in uſe with thoſe who blazon by precious 
tones inſtead of metals and colours, 
This in agentleman'seſcutcheon is called 
Purpure, and in thoſe of ſovereign prince 
Mercury. 

AMETHYSTINE, in a general ſenſe, 
an appeilation given to whatever partakes 
of the nature, or emulates the colour of 
the amethyſt. 

AMEY, a city of Savoy, ſituated in a 
plain upon the lake Nicy. 

AMGAILA, or AMGAILAM, the name 
given by arabian phyſicians to a prickly 

lant, called by the Greeks acanthe ara- 
2 See the article AcAx THE. 

AMHAR, or AMHARA, a kingdom of 
Abyſſinia in Africa, ſubject to the great 
Negus. It is bounded on the north by 
the kingdom of Bajemder z on the caſt, 
by that of Angote; on the ſouth, by the 
kingdom of Walaca ; and on the weft, 
by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the 
kingdom of Gojam. This country is 
remarkable for the mountains Gheſghen 
and Amhacel, where the children and 
near relations of the kings of Abyſſinia 
were formerly confined, upon which ac- 
count it is regarded as the native coun- 
try of the modern emperors. 

AMIA, in ichthyology, the name of 1 
fiſn nearly of the ſhape of the commen 
mackrel, only that it is much larger; 
being uſually three feet in length. It 1s 
a ſpecies of ſcomber, with the laſt ray 
of the hinder dorſal fin very long. See 
the article SCOMBER. 


hexangular column; and fometimes of AMIABLE, or AMICABLE numbers, ſuch 


a long pyramid, without any column. 
It makes the gayeſt figure in the laſt 
of theſe ſtates, but is hardeſt and moſt 
valuable in the roundiſh and pebble-like 
form. 

The amethyſt is found in the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, and in ſeveral parts of 
Europe ; the oriental ones, at leaſt ſome 
of the finer ſpecimens, being fo hard 
ar d bright, as to equal any of the co- 


* 


as are mutnally equal to the ſum of one 
another's aliquot parts, as the numbers 
284 and 220. 

Van Schouten was the firſt who gave this 
name to ſuch numbers, of which it is 
eaſily apprehended, there are but very 
few at leaſt to be ſet down and managt- 
able by us. For 284 and 220 are the two 
leaſt, and the two next greater are 38416 
and 17296, 
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AMIANTHUS, in nataral hiſtory, vul- 
early called earth-lax, a fihroſe, flexile, 
and elaſtic mineral ſubitance, compoſed 
of thort and abrupt filaments, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of amianthi ; 
that of à greyiſh green colour, with 
ſhort, abrupt, and interwoven filaments, 
is the ſame with the plumoſe alum of the 
ſhops, See the article plumoſe ALUM. 
The properties of the am anthus are very 
wonderful. They will neither give fire 
with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis; 
and if thrown into the fire, will endure 
the moſt extreme heat without the leaſt 
injury to their texture. In medicine, 
they are uſed as an ingreient in pſilothra, 
we are ſaid to reſiſt porſons, and to cure 
the itch, See the article A5BESTOS. 

AMICABLE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any thing done in a friendly manner, or 
to promote peace, 

AMICABLE BENCHES, ſcamna amicabilia, 
m roman antiquity, were, according to 
pitiſcus, lower and leſs honourable 
feats allotted for the judices pedaneti, or 
inferior judges, who upon being admitted 
of the emperor's council, were dignified 
by him with the title amici. 

AMICABLE COMPOUNDER,amicabilis com- 
poſitor, in ſome old law-books, the fame 
with arbitrator. See ARBITRATOR. 

AMICITIA, or tenure in AMICITIA, 
tenere in amicitiam, in the feudal cuſtoms, 
were lands granted freely to be enjoyed 
only ſo long as the donor pleated. See 
the article TENURE. 

AMICTUS, in roman antiquity, was any 

upper garment worn over the tunica, 

AwicTus, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
the uppermoſt garment antiently worn 

by the clergy ; the other five being the 

v fro ſingulum, ſola, manipulus, and 

planeta. 
The amictus was a linen garment, of a 
ſquare figure, covering the head, neck, 
and ſhoulders, and buckled, or claſped, 
before the breaſt. It 1s ſtill worn by 
the religious abroad. 

AMICULUM, in roman antiquity, a 
woman's upper garment, which differed 
from the pala, as we learn from Livy ; 
but in what that difference conſiſted, we 
are at a loſs to know, unleſs that it was 

* ſhorter than the palla. 

The amiculum was worn both by ma- 
trons and courtezans. 

The amiculum worn by men reſembled 
the chlamys or paludamentum. 

AMICUS cunxtæ, a law term, to denote 
a by-tander, who informs the court of 
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a matter in law that is doubtful or mi- 
taken. 

AMIENS, the capital city of Picardy in 
France, ſituated on the river Somme, in 
eaſt longitude 29. z3cf. and north latitude 
49“. 50. 

Amiens is a heavtiful town, and 2 
- biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhop of 
Rheims. Here too is an univerſity of 
conſiderable note. 

AMIGDALUS, or AMYGCDALUS, in 
botany. See the article AMYGDALUS. 

AMIESTIFEFS, cotton cloths, which come 
from the Eaſt-Indies. | 

AMILICTI, in the antient chaldza 
theology, one of the triads of perſons in 
the third order of the divine hierarchy, 
Sce the article HIERARCHY. 

AMINA, a city of Ethiopia in Africa, 
nine miles from Albcar, 

AMINEUM cron, a vinegar ſo 
called, becauſe it was made of the wine 
of Aminæ, a town of Campania in 
Italy. 

AMIRANTE, in the ſponiſn polity, a 
great officer of ſtate anſwering to our 
lord high-admiral. See ADMIRAL, 

AMISIA, or Am1s3A, in geography. 

See the article AuAsSIA. 

AMISS, or drazvmmg Amiss, among ſportſ- 
men. See the article DRAwING. 

AMISSA, or Lox Amlissa, See LEX. 

AMITTERE LEGEM TERREZ®, among 
lawyers, a phraſe importing the loſs of li- 

berty of ſwearing in any court. The 
puniſhment of a champion overcome or 

ielding in battle, of jurors found guilty 
in a writ of attaint, and of a perſon 
outlawed, 

AMMA, or Hamma, among ſurgeons. 

See the article HaMma. 

AMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a term 
uſed to denote- an abbeſs or ſpiritual 
mother. 

AMMZEA, in geography. See Amen. 

AMMAN, or AMMANT, in the german 
and belgic policy, a judge who has the 
cognizance of civil cauſes, 

AMMANT is alio uſed among the french 
for a public notary, or officer who draws 
up inſtruments and deeds. 

AMMANNIA, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, belonging to the - 
trandria monogynia clas of Linnæu; 
the flower of which is compoſed of forr 
oval patent ' petals,” growing within tle 
cup; and its fruit is a roundiſh capſuk 
covered by the cup, and containing four 
cells. 
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territory in Weſtphalia belonging to the 
king of Denmark. 
I, BisHoP's WEED, in botany, a 
diſfun& genus of umbelliferous plants, 
belonging to the pentandria digynia claſs 
of Linnzus ; the flower of which is ro- 
ſaceous and compoſed of heart-like petals ; 
and its fruit is a ſmall roundiſh and ſtyi- 
ated capſule, containing two ſtriated 
ſeeds, convex on one fide. See plate 
XV. fig. 5. 
The ſeeds of this plant are reputed aro- 
matic, aperitive, carminative, and alexi- 
pharmic ; being one of the leſſer hot 
ſeeds 'of the ſhops, and recommended 
in hyſeric complaints, as well as to expel 
wands and to promote the menſes. 
MINEA. uv, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the grapes of a ſpecies of vine, 
which grows wild in the — of Italy. 
See the article VIr IS. 
AMMITES, in natural hiſtory, the name 
by which ſame. call a congeries of ſtalag- 
mitæ. See STALAGMIT A. 
AMMOCOETVS, in ichthyology, a name 
by which Geſner calls the ammodytes, or 
ſand-eel. 
AMOCHOSIA, ui,, among an- 
tient phyſicians, a kind of remedy for 
drying the body, which for that /pur- 
poſe muſt be laid upon the ſand, — 2 oo- 
vered over with ſand. The fand ſhould 
de very hot, and of the ſea, for that of 


rivers is too moiſt 


AMMOCHRYSOS, in natural hiſtory, 


the narge of a tone common in Germa- 
ny, being a ſpecies of mica, with gold- 

coloured ſpangles. See Mic. | 
Reduced to powder, it is uſed to ſtrew 
over writing. 

AMMODYTES, the ſand-eel, in ichthyc- 
logy,a-genus of malacopterygeous fiſhes, 
See plate, XVI. fig, 1. | 
It has got the appellation ammodytes, 

from its diving into, or burying itſelf 
under the ſand. 

AMMON, or HAMMON, in heathen an- 
tiquity, See the article HAMMON. 

Corum  AMMONIs, in natural hiſtory, 


me ſame with the ammonitæ, or ſnake- 
See CORNUA AMMONIS, and 


tones. 
SxakE-sTORE. 
AMMONIAC, or Gum-AMMONIAC,. in 
the materia medica, a gum, or more — 
Pens a gum- reſin, extracted from a feru- 
laceous plant growing in ſome parts of 
Africa and Aſa. | 

large maſſes, compoſed -of a number. of 


* thele - granules connected together by 
other matter of the lame kind. 
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AMN 
The beſt ammoniac is always freeſt from 
droſs, of a yellowiſh- colour without and 
white within, of a' bitteriſh taſte and 
caſtor ſmell, 
Ammoniac is in t eſteem with mo- 
dern phyſicians. It attenuates and de. 
terges, and therefore is preſcribed in all 
— ariſing from grumes and viſci- 
dities, which prevent a, due motion of 
the nervous fluid. It is found of vat 
ſervice in aſthmas, and infarctions of 
the lungs, in all nervous caſes, and par- 
ticulariy thoſe termed hyſterical. Some. 
times it is given in pills, but more uſual 
in an emulſion of hyſop-water, which 
is called lac ammoniacum. It allo 
enters into the compoſition of many 
topics as a ſuppurative, and is ſometimes 
ulad externally in plaſters. 


Sal AMMONIAC, a kind of chemical ſalt, 


more uſually called fal-armoniac. Sce 
the article ARMONIAC. 


AMMoNlT R, in natural hiſtory, the 


fame with the cornua ammonis, or ſnake- 
. ſtones. See CoRNUA AMMONIS, and 
SNAKE-sTORES. 


AMMUNITION, a general term for all 


warlike proviſions, but more eſpecially 
powder, ball, &c. 
Ammunition, arms, utenſils of war, 
Gun-powder, imported without licence 
from his majeſty, are, by the laws of Eng- 
land, forfeited and tripple the value. 
And again, ſuch licence obtained, ex- 
cept for furniſhing his majeſty's public 
ſtores, is be to void, and the offender to 
incur a præmunire, and be dilabled 
to hold any office from the crown. 
AMMUNITION BREAD, SHOES, Sc. ſuch 
are ſerved out to the ſoldiers of an army 
or garriſon, : 
oever is curious to know the quanti- 
ty of ammunition neceſſary for the ſiege 
oſ a place, may conſult the chevalier de 
St. Julien's treatiſe de la forge de H ulcain; 
and the quantity requiſite for the defence 
of a place, will be feund in Suirey de 
St. Remy's memoires d artillerie. 
AMNA, among antient phyſicians, de- 
notes water found in limy ſoils, and o- 
therwiſe called amnis alcaliſatus. vec 
the article Aux is. ; 
AMNESTY, , in matters of policy, 
an act by which two parties at variance, 
promiſe to pardon and bury in oblivion 
all that is paſt. See QBLIVION. 
Amneſty is either general and unlimited, 
or particular and reſtrained, though molt 
commonly univerſal without condition 
oer exceptions; ſuch as that which * 
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in Germany at the peace of Oſnaburg in 
e year 1648. 

— — in a more limited ſenſe, de- 
notes a pardon granted by a prince to 
his rebellious ſubjects, uſually with ſome 
axceptions : ſuch was that granted by 
Charles II. at his reſtoration. 

AMNIMODAR, in aſtrology, denotes 
the planet which rectifies a nativity, or 
rather the method of doing it. : 

AMNIOS, in anatomy, a thin pellucid 
membrane, which furrounds the fœtus. 
The amnios is an interior membrane con- 
tiguous to the exterior one called the 
chorion, having no veſſels, or at the ut- 
moſt very few; and, contains a pellucid 


glutinous liquor which flows out upon 


the breaking of this membrane at the 
time of delivery. | 
With regard to the liquor incloſed in the 
amnios, the famous Harvey thought it 
abſolutely nutritious both from its taſte 
and conſiſtence, but later anatomiſts have 
diſproved that doctrine, and have ſhewn 
that the uſe of that liquor is to prevent 
the weight of the child, and the inequa- 
lities ot its body from bearing hard upon 
the neck of the uterus; to defend the 
child from receiving hurt when it moves, 
and alſo to prevent it from adhering to 
the uterus. 


naturaliſts, is uſed for water impregnat- 
with an alcaline quality, by paſſing thro' 
a limy, or other alcaline ſubſtances. See 
the article ALKALI, ; 

AMOER, in geography, the ſame with 
Amour, See AMOUR. 

AMOER is alſo an iſland fituated eaſt from 
Niulham, and north-weſt from the land 
of Veſſo. 

AMNITES, a corruption of ammites. See 
the article AMMITES. 

AMOEBZEUM, epaitas'y, in antient poe- 
try, a kind of poem, repreſenting a 
diſpute between two perions, who are 
mede to answer each other alternately : 
{ach are the third and ſeventh of Virgil's 
eclogues. 

AMOL, a city of Thabariſtan in Aſia upon 
the Gihun. See the article G1HUN. 

AMOMI, a name uſed by the Dutch for 
jamaica-pepper. Sce PEPPER, 

AMOMUM, in the materia medica, the 
name of a ſpecies of ſium, an aromatic 
plant, the ſecd whereof is a powerful 
diuretic, and aperientz and, conſequent- 
ly, eſteemed good in nephritic caſes, ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and ſuppreſſion 
of tae menſeß. See the article Si. 


Y 
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AMORGO, an iſland of the archi 


AM O 
As to the amomum of the antients, it is 4 
congeries of round membranaceous fruits 
the external coats of which are ſtriated 
like thoſe of the cardamoms, but not 
tough like them. They have no pedi- 
cle, but are affixed by their baſis to a 
wooden ſtem of a fibrous texture, àro- 
matic ſmell, and acrid taſte. The flow- 
ers are like thole of leucovrum, and'the 
leaves like thoſe of briony. 0 

The beſt amomum is that which is whit 

or reddiſh, of a diffuſed ſubſtance, with 


pods full of ſeed, ponderous and fra- 
grant, 


AMORBACH, a ſmall city of Franeonia 


in Germany, belonging to the elector 
of Mentz. 


AMORE, in ichthyology, the name of 2 


genus of braſilian fiſhes, of which there 


are three ſpecies. 1. The amore- guacu. 


2. amore -tinga. 3. amore- picuma. 

The amore - guacu is about half a 
faot long, with a pretty thick head, and 
large gills. . It has ſeven fins, an oblong 
tail rounded at the extremity, and is 
covered with very large ſcales. Thisfiſh 
is altogether of a darkiſh colour, except 


in the belly, where it is a little more 


white. 
The amore - tinga is of the ſame 


with the former, but leſs. Its ſcales are 
AMNIS ALCALISATUS, among ſome 


white and ſtained with black ſpots. 

The amore-pixuma is as large as the ta- 
moata,and reſembles that fiſh very much. 
Its colour is very dark, except in the 
belly. 

» 
about ninety miles north of Candi, ly- 
ing in eaſt longitude 262. 15. and north 
latitude 479. 


AMORPHA, in botany, a genus, of plants, 


belonging to thediade{phia decandria claſs 
of Linnzus ; the flower of which con- 
liſts of one petal vertically ovated, hollow 
and erect ; and the fruit is a lunulated 
pod, of a :omprefſed form, and covered 
with tubercles, in which are contained 
two ſeeds, of an oblong kidney-like 
ſhape. 


AMORTIZATION, in law, the aliena- 


tion of lands of tenements to a corpora- 


tion or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors. 


See the article MORTMAIN. 

Amortization alſo denotes the privilege 
of taking lands, '&c. in mortmain, for 
which purpoſe the king's conſent muſt 
firſt be obtained. This licence is — 
upon paying to the king and the ſuperior 


a a certain ſum to indemnify them for ſe- 


veral incidental dues, which in the come 
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mon way would have fallen to them, but AMPHIARTHROSIS, augin3us;, in 


by the amortization are cut off. 


'AMOSSON, a river of France, in the pro- 


vince of Languedoc. 


AMOVING, the act of expelling a perſon 


+ rom his place or office. There is a ſta- 
-, tute ſor amoving papiſts from London 


and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round 


them. 
AMOUR, a large river of Aſia, which, 


ariſing in Siberia, runs eaſtward through 


5 Chineſe Tartary, and falls into the bay 
of Corea in the indian ocean. 


AMO, an iſland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt 


of China, ſituated in eaſt longitude 1187. 
north latitude 2 5. * 
AMPANA, in botany, the name uſed in 


the hortus malabaricis for the boraſſus f 


., Linnzus. See BoRAssus. 
AMPELIS, in zoology, a ſpecies of crow, 
of a. cheſnut- brown culour with a ſerru- 
Fginous breaſt. This bird has a head of a 
pale cheſnut colour on the ſorepart, but 


rg degper haven bebidd, Grort butavell 


-, feathered wings, a tail mederately long, 
and ſlender legs of a bluiſh black colour. 
It is a native of Bohemia. 
AMPELIS, in botany, the greek name for 
the vine. See VINE, 
AMPELITES,CAanxNEL-COAL, in natural 
hiſtory, a ſolid, dry, opake foſſil, very hard, 
not fuſible, but eaſily inflammable and 
burning with a bright, vivid, white flame. 
It is found in many parts of England, 
but particularly in a quarry near Alengon 
in France: it is of a very good black, tho 
not near ſo deep and ſhining as jet, and 
in the thinneſt pieces, has not the leaſt 
tranſparence. 
It makes no efferveſcence with aqua for- 
tis. It dies the hair black : being ap- 
lied to the belly, it is reputed good 2 
"Lilo of worms. It is capable likewiſe 
of a fine poliſh, and for that reaſon 
is turned into a vaſt numbe : of toys, as 
ſnuff- boxes, and the like. 
Ampelites is by ſome called vine- 
earth, becauſe it kills che worms that 
creep upon the vines. 
AMPER, or Auro, a local term, in 
ſome parts of Eſſex, for a tumour, called 
| 11 hyſicians phlegmon. SeePHLEGMON. 
A P20, a town in the Tyroleze, belong- 
ing formerly to the Venetians, but now 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 
AMPHERES, in /antiquity, a kind of 
veſſels, wherein the rowers plied two 
dars at the ſame time, one with the 
| 4. hand, and the other with the 


anatomy, a tem under which tome mo. 
derns comprehend all thoſe junctures gf 
the bones, which have a manitleſt motion 
and which differ from the {everal articy. 
lations of the diarthroſis either in nud 
to their figure or motion. See the article 
DIARTHROSIS, 

AMPHIBIOUS, among zoolegiſts, an 
appellation given to a elais of animals, 
which live part of their time in the water, 

and part of -it on land. 

The diſtinguiſhing ' characters of this 
claſs, according to Linnæus, are the'c; 
they have either naked or ſcaly bodi-;, 
and ſharp-pointed fore-teeth, but with. 

- out any grinders, or dentes malores : 1g 
which add, that they have no radiated 
fins. 

To this claſs belong the tortoiſe, the 
freg-kind, and the lizard and ſerpent- 
kinds. See TORTOISE, Ec. 
Anatomiſts obſerve, that the lungs of 
amphibious animals are fo formed, that 
though reſpiration be neceſſary to them, 
yet it is not requiſite to be performed at 
ſhort intervals. Hence it is, that they 
can remain a long time under water 
without being ſuffocated, and many of 
them even a conſiderable part of ther 
lives, 

AMPH1RIOUS, in botany, a term ſome- 
times applied to the plants, more u ually 
called aquatic. See AQUATIC. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in anatomy, 2 
name by which ſome call the retina of 

the eye. See RETINA. 

AMPHUHIBOLIA. See the next article. 

AMPHIBOLOGY, aut oi, in gram- 
mar and rhetoric, a term uted to denote 

a phraſe ſuſceptible of two different in- 
terpretations. 

Amphibology ariſes from the order of the 
phraſe, rather than from the ambiguous 
meaning of a word, 

Voſſius rather choof' s to call this defect 
of language, amphibolia. 

AMPHIBRACHYS, in antient pcetry, 
the name of a foot conſiſting of three 

. ſyllables, whereof that in the middle 1s 
long, and the other two ſhort : ſuch 1 

the word able, . 

AMPHICTYONS, a tt,, in grecian 
antiquity, an aſſembly compoſed of depu- 
ties from the differcnt ſtates of Greete, 

and reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 

diet of the german empire, See the 
article DiE r. 

The amphictyons met regularly 2 
Delphi, twice a year, viz. in ſpring ard 
* autumn; 
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zutumn; and decided all differences be- 
tween any of the grecian ſtates, their de- 
terminations being held ſacred and in- 
violable. 

AMPHIDROMIA, Sia, in anti- 
quity, conſtuuted part of che luſtration 
of infants. See LUSTRATION. 

AMPHIDRYON, in eccichatgcal writers, 
denotes the veil or curtain, which was 
drawn before the door of the bema, in 
antient churches. 

AMPHIMACER, in antient poetry, a 
foot conſiſting of three iy llables, whereof! 
the firſt and laſt are long, and that in the 
middie ſhort : ſuch is the word cãſtitãs. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, among antient phy- 
uci ans, tignifies an extreme difficulty in 
breathing. 

AMPHIVOLES, in antiquity, the principal 
migiltratcs of the c.iy of Syracule, in Si- 
cily, caled archons at Athens. See the 
articie ARCHON. 

AMPHIZOLIsS, or ST&RYMON, a town 
of european Turky, once the capital of 
Macedonia, ſituated in eaſt longitude 
40?. 5. and nort!: latitude 419. 30. 

AMPHIPPIL, in grecian antiquity, fol- 
diers, who, in war, uled two hories withe 
out faddles, and were dextrous enough 
to leap from one to the other. 

Authors are not agreed, whether theſe 
horles were yoked together or not. 

AMPHIPRORZE, in the naval aillairs of 
the antients, veſſels with a prow at each 
end. 

They were uſed chiefly in rapid rivers, 
and narrow channels, where it was not 
ealy to tack about, 

AMPHIPROSYT XLE. in the architecture 
of the antients, à ternple will 
columns in the mont, and as many in the 
face behind. 

AMPHISR ANNA, in zoology, a kind of 

ſerpent io called, becaule it moves with 
either end forward. It is a native of 
warm clunates. See plate XVI. hg. 2. 
The body of the amphiſbzna, has a 
number of circular annuli, ſurrounding 
it from the head to the extremity of 
the tail; ſo that it ſeems compoſed 
of a number of narrow and ſomewhat 
rounded rings applied cloſe to one ano- 
ther, and having deep furrows between 
them. 
Of the amphiſbæna there are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies : whereof the Leth, liver, and heart, 
are proper to excite ſweat, and reputed 
an antidote again poiſon. 

— II, among geographers, a name 
OL. 1. 
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AMPHISMILA, among antient anato- 


AMPHITANE, among antient natura- 


AMFHITA PA, in antiquity, a garment 


AMP 
applicd to the people who inhabit the 


torrid zone. 

Amphiteii, as the word imports, have 
their thadows one part of the year to- 
wards the north, and at the other towards 
the ſouth, according to the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic. They are alſo called Aſcii. 
See the article AscCII. 


miſts, a diſſecting knife, with a double 
edge. 


liſts, a fone ſaid to attract gold, as the 
load-ftone does iron. By the accounts 
they give of it, it appears to be the fpyricu- 
bium of Dr. Hill; but neither this, nor 
any other ſtone, has any tuch virtue as 
they atttibuted to it. 


trized or ſhagged on both ſides, which 
was laid under perſons going to ſlcep. 


AMeHIITHEAI HA, in antiquity, a ſpa- 


cious edifice built either round or oval, 
with a number of riſing ſeats, upon which 
the people uſed to tit and behold the 
combats of gladiators, of wild bzaſts, 
and other ſperts. 

Amphitheatres were at arſt only of wood, 
and it was not til the reign of Auguſtus, 
that Statilius Taurus built one tor the 
firſt time of tone. The loweſt part was 
of an oval iigure, and called arena 
becauſe, for the conveniency of the com- 
batants, it was uſually ſtrewed with 
ſaud, and round the a ena were vaults 
ſtiled coves, in which were confined the 
wild beaſts appointe ! tor the ſhews, 


* 
Above the ca ce was ercihted a large 
circular perihyle, pid, adorned will 
COLUIINS. 4 lis J v» (LO ile Viale a? 1 


emperors, ſenators, and other perſons of 
diſtindion. 

The rows of benches were above the 
podium. Their figure was circular, and 
they were entered by avenues, at the end 
of which were gates, called vomitoriæ. 
The moſt perfect remains we now, have 
of ancient ampliitheatres, are that of Veſ- 
palian called the coliſeum, that at Ve- 
rona in Italy, and that at Niſmes in 
Languedoc. See the article CoLis Uu. 


AMPUITHEATRE, in gardening, a temple 


of view, erected on a riſing ground, of 
a ſemicircular figure. 
Theſe amphitheatre: are formed of ever- 
ens, obſerving always to plant the 
ſhortef growing trees in the front, and 
the talleſt trees behind. | 
They are alio made of ſlopes on the on 
5 8 
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ef hills, and covered with turf, being AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric. Sce the 


formerly eſteemed great ornaments in 
gardens, but they are now generall 
excluded; as the natural flope of fach 
hills is to perſons of true taſte, far more 
beautiful than the ſtiff angular ſlopes of 
theſe amphitheatres. 

AMPHITHURA, in the antient churches 
was the veil or curtain, ſeparating the 
chancel from the reſt of the church. 

AMPHITRITE, in zoology, the name of 
a ſmall naked fea inſect, of an oblong fi- 
gure, with only one tentaculum, reſem- 
bling a piece of thread. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, 
ſome of which are marginated, and va- 
riouſly furrowed, ſo as to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to a quill. See plate XVI. fig. 3. 

AMPHODONTA, among antient zoolo- 
giſts, an appellation given to all ſuch 
animals as have teeth in both jaws. 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid mea- 

ſure, in ule among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. See the article MEASURE. 
The roman amphora contained forty- 
eight fextaries, and was equal to about 
ſeven gallons one pint, engliſh wine- 
meaſure ; and the grecian, or attic am- 
phora, contained one third more. 

AMPHORA was alſo a dry meaſure, like- 
wiſe in uſe among the Romans, and con- 
tained three buſhels. 

AMPHORA, among the Venetians, the 
largeſt meaſure uſed for liquids. It 

contains four bigorzas, the bigorza being 
four quarts, the quart four ſachies, and 
each ſachie four leras; but by wholeſale, 
the amphora 1s fourteen quarts, and the 
bigorza three quarts and a half. 

AMPHORA, in aftronamy, a name ſome- 
times uſed for one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, more uſually called aquarius. 
See the article AQUARIUS. 

AMPHOTIDES, in antiquity, a kind of 
armour or covering for the ears, worn by 
the antient pugiles, to prevent their ad- 
verſaries from Leg hold of this part. 

AMPHTHILL; a pretty town in the 
heart of Bedfordſhire in England. 

AMPLIA TION, ampliatio, in a general 
ſenſe, denotes the act of inlarging or 
extending the compaſs of a thing. 

AMPLIATION, in roman antiquity, was 
the deferring to paſs ſentence in certain 
cauſes. This the judge did, by pronoun- 
cing the word amplius; or by writing 
the letters N. L. for non liguet; thereby 
ſignifying, that as the cauſe was not clear, 


it would be neceſſary to bring farther 


evidence, 


4 ; 


article EXAGGERATION, 

AMPLITU DE, in aſtronomy, an arch ot 

the horizon intercepted between the eat 
or welt point, and the center of the ſun, 
or a planet at its riſing and ſetting, and 
10 is either north and ſouth, or ortive and 
occaſive. 
The ſun's amplitude, either riſing or ft. 
ting, is found by the globes, by bring 
ing the ſun's place to the horizon, either 
on the eaſt, or weſt lide, and the degrets 
trom the eaſt point, either north or 
ſouth, are the amplitude required. To 
find the amplitude trigonometrically, ſar, 
as the coſine of the latitnde : radius : ; 
ſine of the preſent declination : fine of 
the amplitude. This problem is ulefu] 
in navigation, to find the variation of 
the compaſe. 

Moagnetical Auriirvpr, the different 
ring or ſetting of the tun, from the call 
or welt points of the compals. It is 
found by obſerving the ſun, at his rifng 
and ſetting, by an amplitude-compaſs. 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a frojedlilt, 
the horizontal line, ſubtending the path 
in which the projectile moved. See 
the article PRO!1ECTILE., 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big- 
bellied veflel, which the antients uid 
in their baths, to contain oil for anoint 
ing their bodies. 

Ampulla was alſo a cup made of glad, 
and ſometimes of leather, for drinking 
out of at table, 

AMPULLACEZE coxncum, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a g nus of ſhells, more uſually 

called conche globoſe and dolia. See the 
article DOLLIUM. 

AMPURIAS, a town of Spain, capital 
of the diſtrict of Ampouzdan in Cata- 
lonia, and ſituated in eaſt longitude 2“. 
50. and north latitude 429. 15. 

AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the cutting 
off a limb, or other part of the body, 
with an inſtrument. 

Tho' the amputation of limbs is as much 
as poſſible to be avoided, yet in many 
caſes it is abſolutely neccflary to fave 
the patient's life. Such as, 1. When the 
mulcles of the part, or limb, are ſphace- 
lated. 2. When the muſcles and bones 
are violently contuled and ſhattered. 3: 
When there is an incurable caries, ot 
ſpina ventoſa. 4. When a large artery 
is either totally divided, or ſo wounded, 
that the hæmorrhage is not to be ſtopped 


without the danger of mortification. . 
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When it is required on account of either 


of of theſe cauſes to amputate a limb, the 
ealt um for example; two things muſt be 
un, obſerved : 1. The place where the am- 
an nation is to be made, which ſhould be 
and one or two fingers breadth above the in- 

2 jured part, and never in it. 2. The pre- 

* puation of the ſeveral neceſſary inſtru- 
ng ments. The whole apparatus being pro- 
ner nded, the patient, aſſiſtants, and ſur- 
rets geon being diſpoſcd in proper poſtures, 
. and the tournequet applied to the arm, 
To the operation. is begun by an annular in- 
lay, con made through the ſkin with a ſcal- 
4 rel, upon which the ſkin is drawn up— 
e of wards as much as poſſible. Then the 
cful feſh is divided down to the bones with 
| ol the crooked ſcalpel, the ligaments between 

the una and radius are cut, and the pe- 
rent notcum are ſeparated from the bones. 
call The laſt ſtep is to fix the ſaw u ſo as that 
he it may work upon the bones of the cu- 
mg bitus at the ſame time. It mult allo be 
= mored gently at the beginning, but when 
Tale, well entered, the motion may be ſalter, 
path And thus in one or two minutes, the 

dee amputation may be completed. 

The bufineſs, however, of the ſurgeon 
big. s not at an end here. He 1s to make 
uied a fn compreſſure and deligation upon 
ont the larger arteries, to ſuppreſs the hie- 

- morrhage. This is done, by ſecuring 
late, the larger arteries by ligature with needie 
g and thread, and the ſmaller by tquare 

compreſſes of linnen, and ſometimes, as 

WU among the antients, by the actual cau- 
n tery, The fleth and ends of the bones, 
e the Kewiſe, are to be inveſted with dofhls 
of dry lint, over which a piece of the 
pal lungus called crepicus lupi, with a bol- 
. fer of tow, are to he fixed and retained on 
IC ie tymp by a wet bladder or plaiſter ; 

; o that the ſkin may be drawn down to 
tting wer the wound, and procure a fpeedy 
dy, Katriſation, See the article WouxD. 

MRAS, a ftrong caſtle in the Tyro- 
much lere, eaſt long. 12 10%, north lat. 47%. 
mony MSDORFIANS, in church-kittory, a 
fave ct of proteſtants, in the XVlth century, 
n the no took their name from Amſidort, 
hace heir leader. 
bones hey maintained, that good works were 
. 3. ot only unprofitable, but even oppolite 
s, Or nd pernicious to ſalvation. 
artery BEGETES, in roman antiquity, thoſe 
ned, bote lands bordered upon a public 
opped dad. 
** ISTERDAM, a large and beautiſul 


ty of Holland, fituated on the river 
altel, and an arm of the fea, called 
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Wye, a little eaſtward of the Zuyder- ſea, 
in 4 zo eaſt longitude, and 529 20 
north latitude. 
It is computed to be half as big as Lon- 
don; and, in point of trade, equal to any 
town of the known world; there being 
people in it of almoſt every nation and re- 
ligion of Europe, who apply themſelves, 
with the utmoſt diligence, to heap up 
wealth, not with a view to enjoy it, but 
to have the pleature of dying rich. 
AMSTERDAM is alſo the name of a town 
of the Curacoes, in America: likewiſe the 
name of three iſlands, one of which lies 
in the indian ocean, between New Hol- 
land and Madagaſcar ; the ſecond be- 
tween Peru and the iſlands of Solomon; 
and the third in the chineſe fea, between 
Japan and the iſland Formola. 
AMULET, acharm, or preſervative again 
miſchief, witchcraft, or diſeaſes. 
Amulets were made of ſtone, * metal, 
limples, animals, and, in a word, of 
every thing which fancy or caprice ſug- 
geſted; and ſometimes they conſiſted of 
words, characters, and ſentences, ranged 
in a particular order, and engraved upon 
waod, &c. and worn about the neck, or 
ſome other part of the body. See the 
article ABRAcADABRA. 
At other times they were neither written 
nor engraved, but prepared with many 
luperttitious ceremonies, great regard 
being uſually paid to the influence of the 
ſtars. The Arabians have given to this 
ſpecies of amulet the name of taliſman. 
See the article TALISMAN. 
All nations have been fond of amulets : 
the Jews were extremely ſuperſtitious in 
the ule of them, to drive away diteates ; 
and the Miſna forbids them, unlels re- 
ceived from an approved man, who had 
cured at leaſt three perſons before, by the 
ſame means. 
Even amongſt the chriſtians of the early 
times, amulets were made of the wood 
of the croſs, or ribbands with a text of 
ſcripture written in them, as preſervatives 
againſt diſeaſes; and therefore the coun- 
cil of Laodicea forbids eccleſiaſtics to 
make ſuch amulets, and orders all fuch 
as wore them to be caſt out of the church. 
AMULET, in cookery, See the article 
OMELET., 
AMULETICS, among phyſicians, a term 
denoting all medicines which act like 
amulets. See AMULET. 


AMURCA, among antient phyſicians, a 
medicine prepared by boiling the recre- 
ment or fæces of oil of olives to the con- 
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ſiſtence of honey; of ſome uſe as an aſ- 
tringent and drier. 


AmMvRCA is allo an appellation uſed by Axa, in matters of literature, a latin ter. 


ſome writers for the fluid found in the 
renes ſuccenturiati. Sce SUCCENTURIATI, 

ANMNUY, a city of India, beyond the Gan- 
$25, near the lake Chiamai, on the bor- 

ers of the kingdom of Kanduana. 

AMY, in law, the next friend or relation to 
be intruſted tor an infant. See PROCKEN. 

Alien Aux ſignifies a foreigner here, ſub- 
je& to ſome foreign prince, or power, in 
friendſhip with us. | 

AMYGDALA, in botany, the fruit of 
the amygdalus, or almond-tree. See the 
article ALMOND-TREE. 

Au GDALA, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, a 
name ſometimes uſed for a ſpecies of echi- 
mus marinus. See the article ECHINUS. 

AMYGUALE#, almonds, in anatomy. See 
the article ALMoNDs. 

AMYGDALOIDES lafis, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a follile body, reſembling the ker- 
nel of an almond, in ſhape, being the pe- 
trified ſpine of a ſpecies of echinus mæri- 
nus, or ſea urchin. 

AMYGDALUS, the almond- tree, in bo- 
tany, a diſtinct genus of trees, for the 
deſcription and uſes of which, fee the ar- 
ticle ALMOND-TREE, and plate XVI. 


fig. 4. 

AMYLON, or AMmYLUM, a term given 
to ſtarch. See the article STARCH. 

It is uied in the materia medica amongſt 
aſtringents and agglutinants. 

Amylum, in a general ſenſe, is uſed by 
Caſtellus, to ſignify any fort of chemical 
ecule. 

AMYRBERIS, in botany, a name by 
which ſome call the berveris, or barbery- 
buſh. See the article BERBERIS. 

AMYTHAONIS emplaftrum, pong an- 
tient phyſicians, a plaſter for convulſions, 
anddiftortions of the joints. It was made 
of gum ammoniac, wax, bdellium, each 
eight drams; of turpentine, illyrian or- 
rice, galbanum, each twenty Grams. 

AMZEL, in ornithology, the engliſh 

name of two ſpecies of merulæ, or black- 

birds. See the article MexuULa. 

AN jour and WASTE, in law, ſignifies a 
forfeiture of lands for. a year and a da 


to the king, by perſons committing petit 


treaſon and felony, and afterwards the 
land falls to the lord. | 
ANA, among phyſicians, denotes an equa] 
quantity of the ingredients which imme- 
Tas phe it in preſcriptions; it is 
written by abbreviation 4 or f f; thus, 


R thur. myrrb, alum. 33, 19: that is, take 
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Axa, among occult philolophers, à ter 
ANABAO, one of the Molucca itt; 


ANABAPTISTON, the fame with 3 
ANABAPTISTS, in church-hiftorr, ; 


no longer pretend to be divinely 1 


ANA 
frankincenſe, myrrh, and alum, esch: 
ſcruple. 


mination added to the titles of ſever! 
books in other languages. 


They are collectious of the converter 


and memorable ſayings of men of «+ 
and learning: the Scaligeriana was tl 
firſt book that appeared with g title 
ana, and was afterwards followed in ts 
Perroniana, Thuana, Nauwana, . 
naglana, and even by Arlcquiniana, + 
ridicule of all books in ava. The 
nagiana are accounted the beſt. 


uled to denote the human mind; tr 
whence ſome will have anuſapta, a d 


mon invoked by ſick perton”, to be dest: 
ſouth-wecſt from Timor. 
aptiſton. See the article ABAYT15ToN, 


ſect of proteſtants, which ſprung up i 
Germany, in 1521, immediately de 
the riſe of lutheraniſm. At firk, tha 
preached up an entire freedom iro 
all ſubjection to the civil as well 2: « 
cleſiaſtial power; but the tenet tron 
whence they take their name, and whic 
they ſtill maintain, is their re-baptiſng 
all new converts to their ſect, and cor 
demning infant-baptiim. 

Great troubles were occaſioned in Gt: 
many by this ſect; but of all plac 
where they prevailed, none iffered 4 
much by them as the town of Vinnie 
The anabaptiſts, however, of Hol 
and Frizland diſapproved the led: 

behaviour of their brethren of Muni 
and, at preſent, though this ſect 1!) iv! 
ſiſts as well in Britain as abroad, yet t 
ſpired, they no longer oppoſe un; 
ſtrates, nor preach up a communtt 
goods, Sc. 

The anabaptiſts ſupport their princp 
doftrine upon thoſe words of our ſariq 
He that believeth, and is baptized, fi 
be ſaved. Now, as adults, or geg 
perſons, are alone capable of belicril 
they argue, that none but adults ate 
to be baptiſed. This doctrine is oppo 
by alledging the contrary practice 0 ! 
primitive church, as well as trom icy 
ture, which tells us, that children 1 
capable of the kingdom of heaven, 4 
at the ſame time aſſures us, that, 4 
a man be baptized, he cannot ente 


the kingdom of God, 
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As for the anabaptiſts in England, they 
differ in very little from the other pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, except their rejecting 
intant-baptiun; as appears from their 
confefionof faith, publiſhed in 1689. 

ANABASII, in antiquity, expeditious 
couriers, who carried meſſage ot import- 
ance, and travel either on horleback, 
or in wheel-carriages. See tue article 
CouURIEG. 

They are mentioned by St. Jerome, in 
bis third book againſt Rufhnus, 

ANABASIsS, among phyſicians, denotes 
either the increaſe or augmentation of a 
tever in general, or of any particular pa- 
roxvſm. 

ANABASIUS, among antient botaniſts, 
the name of a plant other wiſe called ephe- 
dra. See the article EPHEDRA. 

ANABATHKRA, in antiquity, a kind 
of ſtones erected by the ſides of highways, 
to aſhit travellers to mount their hories. 

ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, a name 
given to the northern node of the moon, 
or dragon's head. See DRAGON'S HEAD. 

ANABLATUM, in botany, a name by 
which tome call the dentaria, or tooth- 
wort of other botaniſts. See the article 
DENTARIA. 

ANABLEPS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſhes, with fix bones 
in the branchiottege membrane, aad only 
two ſmall fins at the extremity of the 
back. Of this genus there is only one 
known ſpecies. 

ANABOLZEUM, or AxXARoLE, in anti- 
quity, a kind of great or upper coat, 
worn over the tunica. See TuUNnICA. 

ANABOLEUS, eavr=%2v;, in antiquity, 

an appellation given to grooms of the 
ſtable, ar equerrics, who aſſiſted their 
maſters in mounting their horſes, 
As the antientshad no ftirrups, or in- 
ſtruments that are now in ule lor mount- 
ng a horſe, they either jumped upon his 
back, or were aided in mounting by ana- 
bolet. ö 

ANABROCHISMUS, aveC&ox:om®-, a- 
mong antient phyſicians, denotes the re- 


moving, or taking away offenſive hairs in 
the eye-lids, 


ANABROSIS, avaCgoric, among antient 

8 .a corroſion of the ſolid parts, 
y acid humours, It is alſo called dia- 
brofis. 

ANACA, in ornithology, the name of a 
braſilian paroquette, about the ſize of a 
lark, with a deep blood-red ſpot at the 
top of each wing, which are otherwiſe 
greenith, See the article PAROQUETTE, 
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ANACALYPTERIA, avaxanurlnge, in 
antiquity, feſtivals among the Greeks on 


the day that the bride was permitted to 
lay aſide her veil, and appear in public. 
The word is derived rom a verb which 
ſignifies to uncover. 


ANACAMPSEROS, in botany, the name 


of a diftin& genus of plants, called in 
engliſh orpin. See the article ORPIN, 

ANACAMPTERIA, in eccleſiaſtical an- 
tiquity, a kind of little edifices adjacent 
to the churches, deſigned for the enter- 
tainment of ſtrangers and poor perſons. 

ANACAMPTIC, a name applied by the 
antients to that part of optics which treats 
of reflexion, being the ſame with what 
is now called catoptrics. See the article 
CATOPTRICS. 

It is alſo uſed with regard to echoes, 
which are ſounds produced by reflexion. 

ANACAMPTOS, in muſic, a term uſed 
by Martianus Capella, to ſignify what is 
otherwiſe called ductus revertens. See 
the article Pucrus. 

ANACARDINE CONFECTION,, anacar- 
dina confectio, _— phyſicians, a pre- 
paration of anacardums, or molucca- 
beans, with mirobalans, pepper, caſtore- 
um, refined ſugar, laurel-berries, 3, 
coſtus, and —— eſteemed — 4p in 
all cold diſorders: alſo for ſtrengthening 
the memory and underſtanding. 

ANACARDIUM, in botany, the name 
by which two very diſtin& genuſes of 
plants, the acazou, or caſhew-nut-tree, 
and that which produces the molucca- 
beans, are called. See Acajou and 
MoLuCcca. 

ANACATHARSIS, arzxedagoic, among 
phy ſiciano, denotes a diſcharge" of noxi- 
ous humours by ſpitting; in which ſenſe 
it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from cathar- 
/is, or a purgation by ſtool. 


ANACATHARTICS, in pharmacy, aw 


appellation given to all ſuch medicines as 
promote an anacatharfis ; though ſome 
likewiſe comprehend emetics, errhines, 
maſticatories, &c. under this term. See 
the article EMETICS, &c, 

ANACEPHALZEOSIS, avanzparaiue, in 
rhetoric, the ſame with recapitulation. 
See the article RECarrITuLATION. 

ANACHIMOUSSI, a country in the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, bordering on the ſouth 
with Manamboule, 

ANACHORET, avazwg/la, in church- 
hiſtory, denotes a hermit, or ſolitary 
monk, who retires from the ſociety of 
mank into ſome deſart, with a view 
to avèjd the temptations of tlie — 
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and to be more at leiſure for meditation 
and prayer. 

Such were Paul, Anthony, and Hila- 

- Fion, the firſt founders of a monaſtic life, 

in Egypt and Paleſtine. 
Anachorets, among the Greeks, conſiſt 

' principally of monks, who retire to caves 

or cells, with the leave of the abbot, and 
an allowance from the monaſtery ; or 

- who, weary of the fatigues of the mona- 

ſtery, purchate a ſpot of ground, to which 
they retreat, never appearing again in 
the monaſtery, unleſs on ſolemn occaſions. 

They are ſometimes called aſcetæ. See 

the article Ascrric. 
In the weſt, anchorets are extolled, by 
Peter Damian, as the moſt perfect fort of 
monks: they often amaſſed great riches, 
by the preſents that were brought to them, 
out of regard to their piety; and all their 
wealth was bequeathed, at their death, to 
the monaſtery they had belonged to, in 
conſequence of the permiſſion to retire and 
live a ſolitary life. 

ANACHRONISM, in matters of litera- 
ture, an error with reſpect to chronology, 
whereby an event 1s placed earlier than 
itreally happened, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to parachroniſm. See the article 
PARACHRONISM. . 

ANACLASTICS, anaclaſtica, that part 
of optics which conſiders the refraction of 
light. See the article REFRACTI1ON. 

ANxAacLasTIC elaſſes. Sec GLass. 

ANACLETERIA, in antiquity, a folemn 
feſtival celebrated by the antients, when 
their kings or princes came of age, and 
aſſumed the reins of government. It is 
fo called, becau e proclamation being 
made of this event to the people, they 
went to ſalute their prince during the 
anacleteria, and congratulate him upon 
his new dignity. 

ANACLINOPALE, among the antient 

athletæ, a kind of wreſtling, performed 

on the ground ; the combatants volunta- 
rily throwing themſelves down for that 


rpoſe. f 

ANACLINTERIA, in antiquity, thoſe 

parts of the triclinear couches, on which 

a — was placed for ſupporting the 
head. 

ANACOLLEMA ,avazoMrua, among phy- 
ſiciana, a topical application to the head, 
to prevent defluctions on the eyes, uſu- 
ally compoſed of aſtringent powders, as 
bole, dragon's- blood, Sc. 

ANACREONTIC vgs, in antient 
poetry, a kind of verſe, ſo called from its 


being much uſed by the poet Anacreon, It 
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conſiſts of three feet and an half, uſually 
ſpondees and 1ambuſes, and ſometimes 
anapeſts : ſuch is that of Horace, 

Lydia dic per omnes. 

ANACRISIS, avaxgoc;, among civilians, 
an inveſtigation of truth, interrogation 
of witneſſes, and enquiry made into any 
fact, eſpecially by torture. 

ANACUICS, in geography, a people cf 
Brazil in America. 

ANADAVADZEA,in ornithology, a ſmall 
bird of the Eaſt-Indies, about the ſize of 
the gold-creſted wren, with the bea of 
the chaffinch, and feet of the lark. 

ANADEMA, «13a, in antiquit -, de- 
notes the fillet which the kings of Periia 
wore round their head. 

Anadema denotes allo a kind of ornament 
which women wore on their heads like 3 
arland. 

ANADIPLOSIS, Nu, in rhetoric 
and poetry, a repetition of the laſt wor! 
of a line, or clauſe of a ſentence, in the 
beginning of the next: thus, 

Pierides, dos hac facietis maxima Galli: 

Gallo, cujus amor, &c. 

Et matutinis accredula vocibus inſlat, 

Vocibus inſtat, & aſiduas jacit ore que- 
relas. 

Axabirrosis, among phyſicians, the re- 
newal of a cold fit, in a ſemitertian fever, 
before the fit is entirely ended. 

ANADOLI, the name by which the Turks 
call Natolia, See NaToLI1A. 

ANADOLI HissARI, a name given by the 
Turks to the caſtle of the Dardanelles, 
on the aſiatic ſide. 

ANADOSIS, «rie, among antient phy- 
ficians, denotes the diſtribution of the ali- 
ment over the body. See the article 
SANGUINIFICATION. 

ANADROMOUS, among ichthyologiſts, 

a name given to all fiſh which, at (tated 
ſeaſons, go ſrom the freſh waters into the 
ſea, and afterwards return back again. 
Such are the ſalmon, and ſome other 
truttaceous fiſhes. 

Anadromous fiſhes frequent rivers chicfly 
to depotite their ſpawn z which done, they 
return again to the fea : the young fry 
likewiſe make for the ſea, where having 
acquired their full growth, they return 
into the freſh water, to lay their ſpawn. 

ANZEDEILA, ava, in grecian antiquity, 
a {tool whereon the accuſed perſon was 
placed to make his defence. See HYBR15. 

ANZES'THESIA, en,, a term uſed 
by tome phyſicians for a privation of ſenſe. 

ANAGALLIS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, belonging to the peatandria-mo- 
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160 ynia claſs of Linnæus; the flower of 
which is monopetalous, multifid, and or- 
bicular; the fruit is a globoſe captule, 
containing only one cell, and dividing 
horizontally into two hemifpheres ; the 
ſeeds are num rous and angular. 
Anagallis is very deterſive, of a heating 
and drawing quality, whence it extracts 
ſplintars out of the fleſh, has the virtue 
of drying without mordacity ; and for 
that reaſon is eſteemed proper for conglu- 
tinating wounds, and helping putrid ul- 
cers. See plate XVI. ©; 


ANAGARSK AYE, a cit, or it'ſh 
Tartary, in the province of Daura, n 
the ſource of the river Amour. det the 


artic e AMOUR.,. 


; ANAGLYFHICE, or ANAGLYPTIC E, 


denotes the art of emboſling. See the ar- 
ticle EMBOSSING, 

ANAGNI, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, ſituated about thirty-two 
miles eaſt of Rome, in 137 45/ calt lon, 
and 42“ north latitude, 

ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNOSTES, in 

antiquity, a kind of literary ſervant, re- 
tained in the families of perions of diſ- 
tinction, whole chief buſineſs was to read 
to them during meals, or at any other 
time when they were at leiſure. 
The anagnoftez were taught to read with 
clearneſs, propricty, and good accent. 
They were in great credit under tae em- 
peror Claudius. 

ANAGOGICAL, ſigniſies myſterious, 
tranſporting, and is uſed to expreis what- 
ever elevates the mind, not only to the 
knowledge of divine things, but of di- 
vine things in the next life, ſuch as they 
paſs, and will pals cternally between God 
and his ſaints. This word is ſeldom uled, 
but with regard to the different ſenſes of 
ſcripture. The anagogical ſenſe is, when 
the ſacred text is explained with a regard 
to eternal life, the point which chriſtians 
mould have in view : tor example, the 
reſt of the ſabbath, in the anagogical ſenſe, 
ſignifies the repoſe of everlaſting happi- 
nels. 

ANAGOGY,orAN AGOG E,avayoln, among 

eccleſiaſtical writers, the elevation of the 
mind to things celeſtial and eternal], 
It is alſo an mterpretation of a paſſage of 
ſcripture, by which the mind is raited to 
the conſideration of theie things. See the 
preceding article. 

ANAGRAM, aaf, in matters of li- 
terature, a tranſpoſition of the letters of 
ſome name, whereby a ne word is form- 
ed, either to the advantage or diladvantage 

* 
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of the perſon or thing to which the name 
belongs : thus, from Galenus is formed 
Angelus: from James, Simea; and fo 
of orhers. 

Thoie who adhere ftritlyto the definition 
of an anagram, take no other liberty than 
tliat of omitting or retaining the letter n, 
at pleaſure; whereas others make no 
icruple to ute Her , V for w, s for 
2, and c for Kk; and vice verſa. 
Beſides anazioms formed as above, we 
meet with anotlicr kind in antient writers, 
made bv dividing a linge word into fe- 
veral thus, ſus tines mus are formed 
our of the word ſuftineanus. 

Anazrains are ſometimes alſo made out 
ot ſeveral words; ſuch is that on the 
queſtion put by Pilate to our faviour, 
9:14 veritas whereot we have this 
admirable anagram, iz. off wir qui A- 
ft. 

ANAGRAMMATIST, a perſon who 
compoſes or deals much in anagrams. 
See the preceding article. 

ANAG ROS, in commerce, a meaſure for 
grain uſed in ſome cities of Spain, partj- 
cvlarly at Seville. 

Forty-fix anagros make about 104 quar- 
ters of London. | 
ANAGYRIS, BEAN-TREFOIL, in botany, 
a genus of plants with papilionaceous 
flowers, the vexillum of which is ſharter 
than any of the other petals, and its fruit 
an oblong pod, containing Kkidney-like 
lecds : to this it is to be added, chat three 
leaves ſtand on every petal. It belongs 
to the diadeipbia-decandric clals of Lin- 

nus. 

According to Lemery, the leaves of ana- 
era are laxative, and its feeds emetic. 
ANALABE, in the greck church, a part 
of the dreſs of the eaſtern monks, anſwer- 
ing to the ſcapular of thoſe of the weſt. 

See the article SCAPULAR. 

ANALECTA, or ANALECTES, in anti- 
quity, a ſervant whoſe employment it 
was to gather up the oft-falls of tables. 

ANALECTA, analects, in a literary ſenſe, 
is uſed to denote a collection of ſmall 
pieces, as eſſays, remarks, &c. 

ANALEMMA, avraanuja, in geometry, 
a projection of the ſphere on the plane of 
the meridian, orthographically made by 
ſtrait lines and elliptes, the eye being ſup- 
poſed at an infinite diſtance, and in the 
ealt or weſt points of the horizon. 

ANALEMMA denotes likewilc an inſtrument 
of brats or wood, upon which this kind 
of projection is drawn, with an horizon 
and curſor littedto it, wherein the ſohitial 
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ANALEPSIS, among phyſicians, denotes 
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colure, and all circles 7 to it, will be dies, as we may reaſonably believe that 
concentrie circles; all circles oblique to they all are endowed with the fame pro. 
the eye, will be ellipſes; and all circles perties: thus, we never doubt that the 
whoſe planes paſs through the eye, will fruit of the ſame tree has the ſane 
be right lines. : taſte. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to ſhew the It is true, reaſoning by analogy may 
common aſtronomical} problems, which ſometimes induce to error : thus, the 
it will do, though not very exactly, unleſs analogy between the conſtellation called 
it be very large. leo, and the animal of that name, bas 
This inſtrument is very antient, Ptolemy given room to ſome aſtrologers to imuvine 
having written upon it in a peculiar tre- that children born under that conttélla. 
tiſe. As to the method of conſtructing it, tion were inſpired with a martial ſpirit, 
ſee Agulonius's Optics, Taquet's Optics, ANALOGY, among geometricians, denotes 
Witty in his Treatiſe of the Sphere, and a fimilitude ot ratios. Sce RAaT10. 
Dechales de Aſtrolabiis. ANALOGY, in medicine, is the ſimilitude 
oblervable among ſeveral diſeaſes, in vi- 
tue of which they are treated nearly in 
the ſame manner: thus, by analogy, 
bleeding is preſcribed in colds, the plcu— 
riſy, peripneumony, Sc. as being all of 
an inflammatory nature. See the article 
INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 


the augmentation or nutrition of an ema- 
ciated body. Hence, 

ANALEPTICS, in pharmacy, are reſto- 
rative medicies, proper to nou iſh the bo- 
dy when much weakened. See the arti- 
cle RESTORATIVES. 


-ANALOGICAL, in a general ſenſe, de- ANaLoGY, among grammarians, is the 


notes ſomething belonging to, or par- 
taking of the nature of analogy. Hence, bears to the genius and received forms of 
ANALOGICAL Gllag yſm is one whoſe force a language. 
chiefly depends on the analogy between ANAaLOGY of doctrine, among critics, 1s 
the two premiſes. See SYLLOGISM. the explaining the paſſage of an author, in 
ANALOGISM, among logicians, the ar- a manner conſiſtent with the jyticn 
guing from the cauſe to the effect. which he is known to have generally fol 
ANALOGISM, among phyſicians. See the lowed. And, nearly in the tame tenic, is 
article ANALOGY. ANALOGY of faith, among divines, the 
ANALGISTA, among civilians, denotes connection which ſubſiſts between the fe. 
a tutor who is not obliged to give an ac- veral articles of the chriſtian faith, in 
count of his conduct. contradiſtinction from reaſon on the on? 
ANALOGY, avancyia, in matters of lite- hand, and from authority and tradi:1on 
rature, a certain relation and agreement on the other. Hence, by analogy ci 
between two or more things, which in faith, all obſcure paſſages of ſcripture are 
other reſpects are intirely different: thus to be interpreted, agreeably to the gener?! 
the foot of a mountain bears an analogy ſyſtem clearly demonſtrable from he 
to the foot of an animal, although they writ. 


correſpondence which a word or phrase 


are two very different things. 
There is likewiſe an analogy between be- 
ings that have ſome conformity or reſem- 


ANALOGY, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpecch 


otherwiſe called compariſon. See the ar- 
ticle COMPARISON. 


blance to one another: for example, be- ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, is tie 


tween animals and plants, and between 
metals and vegetables ; but the analogy 


reſolution of ſomething compounded, n- 
to its conſtituent parts. Hence, 


is ill ſtronger between two different ſpe- Ax ALxs is, among logicians, is a metho- of 


cies of certain animals. 
Analogy enters much into all our rea- 
ſoning, and ſerves to explain and illuſtrate 
but not to ——— Nevertheleſs, a 
t part of our philoſophy hath no 
— — . — the utili- 
ty of which conſiſts in ſuperſeding all ne- 
ceſſity of examining minutely every par- 
ticular body; for it ſuffices us to know, 
that every 2 is governed by general 
and immutable laws, in order to regulate 


our conduct with regard to all ſimilar bo- 
* 


tracing things backward to their ſource, 
and of reſolving knowledge into it orig 
nal principles. 

It is alſo called the method of reſolution, 
and ſtands oppoſed to. the ſynthetic me- 
thod, or method of compoſition. Ser tit 
article METHOD. 


The art of this method conſiſts chiefly in 
combining our perceptions, and claſſiug 
them together with addreſs ; and in col: 


triving a proper expreſſion of our thought 
ſo as to repreſent their ſeveral diviten 
cl alle 
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claſſes, and relations. This is clearly ANALYSIS is alſo uſed to ſignify the ana- 


teen in the manner of computing by fi- 

res in arithmetic, but more particular- 

Fin the ſymbols applied in reſolving al- 
gebraical problems. 

ANALYSIS, among mathematicians, the 
art of diſcovering the truth or falſhood 
of a propoſition, or its poſſibility and 
impoſſibility. This is done by ſup- 
poling the propoſition, ſuch as it is, 
true; and examining what follows from 
thence, until we arrive at ſome evi- 
dent truth, or ſome impoſſibility, of 
which the firſt propoſition is a neceſſary 
conſequence ; and from thence eſtabliſh 
the truth or impoſſibility of that propok- 
tion. 

The analyſis of the antient geometricians 
couliſted in the application of the propoti- 
tions of Euclid, Apollonius, Sc. till they 
arrived, proceeding ſtep by ſtep, at the 
truth required. That of the moderns, 
though not ſo elegant, muſt, however, 
be allowed more ready and general. By 
this laſt, geometrical demonſtrations are 
wonderfully abridged, a number of truths 
are frequently expreſſed by a fingle line, 
and whole ſciences may ſometimes be 
learned in a few minutes, which other- 
wiſe would be ſcarcely attained in many 
years. 

Analyſis is divided, with regard to its 
objeft, into that of finites and infi- 
nites. 

Analyſis of finite quantities, that which 
is called ſpecious arithmetic. See the ar- 
ticle ARITHMETIC. 

Analyſis of infinites, the ſame with 
fluxions. See the article FLUX10Ns. 

ANALYSIS, in chemiſtry, the reduction of 
a mixed body into its principles. This 
is the chie{ object of chemiſtry, and is 
principaliy effected by means of fire, 
The antient chemiſts admitted only three 
principles or elements, (alt, ſulphur, and 
mercury: to which the moderns have 
added two more, water and earth : into 
thele all bodies are retolvable by a chemi- 
cal analyſis, though no operation, no 
human art, can exhibit them pure and 
elementary. 

On this then, as well as on other accounts, 
it is far from being clear, that a chemi- 
cal analyſis gives the truo firſt elements of 
things; for it appears that there are cor» 
rr which, when alone, are either ſo 

ard as to be incapable of being divided, 
or changing their figures; or ſo minute, 
as to eſcape the action of ſuch bodies as 
might otherviie divide them. 

Vor, I. 


tomical diſſection of an animal. 
article ANATOMY. 

ANALYSIS, among grammarians, is the 
explaining the etymology, conſtruftion, 
and other properties of words. See the 
article ETYMOLOGY, @c. 

ANALYSIS, in rhetoric, is the ſtripping 2 
diſcourſe of all its gorgeous dreſs of tropes 
and figures; or, ſhewing what uſe the 
orator has made of them, to embelliſh and 
ſet off every thing to the beſt advantage. 

ANALYSIS of foxvers, is the operation of 
reſolving them into their roots, otherwiſe 
called evolution. See EVOLUTION, 
PoweER, and RooT. 

ANALYS1s is allo uſed for a brief, but me- 
thodical illuſtration of the principles of a 
ſcience 3 in which ſenſe it is nearly ſyno- 
nymons with what we otherwiſe call a 
ſynoplis. a 

ANALYS15S likewiſe denotes a table of the 
principal heads of a continued difcouric, 
diſpoſed in their natural order. 

ANALYST, a perſon who makes uſe of 
the analytical method of refolving pro- 
blems, See the article ANALYSIS. 

ANALYTIC, or ANALYTICAL, in 2 
general ſenſe, denotes ſomething belonge 
ing to analyſis. See ANALYSIS. 

ANALYTICS is more particularly uſed for 
the mathematical and logical analyſes 
above explained, 

ANAMNESTICS, among phyficians, ſigns 
by which the preſent ſtate of the body is 
diſcovered, in contradiſtinction from pro- 
gnoſtics. See the article PROGNOSTICS, 
Anamneſtics, according to Blancard, al - 
ſo denote remedies which reſtore the me - 
mory : ſuch are all ſpirituous things. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, avauogpsuric, in per- 
ſpective and painting, a monſtrous pro- 
jection, or repreſentation of an image on 
a plane or curve ſurface, which, beheld 
at a proper diſtance, ſhall appear regular 
and in proportion. 

To delineate an anamorphoſis upon a 
plane: 1. Draw the ſquare ABCD. 
(plate XVI. fig. 6.) of a bigneſs at plea- 
ſure, and ſubdivide it into a number of 
little ſquares. 2. In this ſquare, called the 
craticular prototype, let the image to be 
repreſented detormed, be drawn. 3. 
Then draw the line a U (ibid. fig. 7.) 
equal to AB, and divide it into the lame 
number of _— parts as the ſide of the 
rototype A B. 4. Erect the perpendi- 
— Lv, in the middle of 4 od ſo much 
the longer as the deformity of the image 
is to be greater. 5. Draw VS perpen« 
T diculac 
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dicular to E V, fo much the ſhorter as 
vou would have the image appear more 
detormed. 6. From each point of divi- 
ſion draw ſtrait lines to V, and join the 
points à and 8, by the right line à 8. 
Through the points 4e 12 draw right 
3 — 2 to ab, then will a bc d be 
the ſpace in which the monſtrous projec- 
tion 1s to be delineated: this ſpace 1s call- 
ed the craticular ectype. Lattly, in eve- 
; Iy- areola, or ſmall trapezium, of the 
pace a bed, draw what appears delineat- 
ed in the correſpondent areola of the 
ſquare ABCD; and thus you will ob- 
tain a deformed image, which will ap- 
ear in juſt proportion to an eye diſtant 
: >a it the length FV, and railed above 
its height VS. | 
An image may be deformed mechanical- 
ly, if you place it, having little holes 
made here and there in it with a needle, 
againſt a candle, and obſerve where the 
rays going through theſe holes, fall on a 
plane or curve ſurface ; for they will give 
the correſponding points of the image to 
be deformed. 
ANANAS, in botany, the name of a di- 
ſtinct genus of plants, called in engliſh 
the pine-apple, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of. only one infundibuliform petal, 
divided into three ſegments at the edge; 
and its fruit is of a turbinated form, con- 
taining a number of kidney- like ſeeds, 
See plate XVII. fig. 1. 
The ananas belongs to the bexandria- 
monog ynia claſs of Linnæus, who gives 
it the name of bromelia. 
No fruit comes up to it, either for its de- 
licious flavour or beautiful colour. It is 
ropagated with us in ſtoves, and ſhould 
is gathered and eaten as ſoon as ripe, 
which is known by its ſtrong and agree- 
able ſmell, as well as ſoftnels. 
The juice of the ananas makes an excel- 
lent wine, very proper to be given in a 
nauſea, and to provoke urine : Lemery 
adds, that on the ſpot where it grows, 
they make a confection of it, which is 
brought here whole, and is good to reſtore 
. a weak conſtitution. . ; 
ANANCITI3, in antiquity, a kind of fi- 
ured fone, other iſe called Hnccbitis, ce- 
febrated for itz magical virtue, of railing 
( the ſhadows, g, of the infernal gods. 
.ANANTHOCYCLUS, in botany, a name 
uled by Vaillant tor the calutea of other 
bctaniſts. Sce the article COLUTEA. 
ANAPZEST, anafeſtus, in antient poctry, 
à fogt conſiſting of two ſhort ſyllables and 
ene long: uch is the word ſcopy!os. 
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It is juſt the reverſe of the dactyl. See 
the article DACTYL. 

ANAPZESTIC vxxsBSs, thoſe conſiſting 
whoily or chiefly of anapæſts. 

ANAPES, a town in Flanders, ſituated 
upon the river Marque, ſomething more 
than a league's diſtance from Lille. 

ANAPHORA, evapogx, in antient aſtro. 
nomy, an aſcenſion of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac from the ealt, by the daily 
courle of the heavens. 

ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition of 
the ſame word or words in the beginning 
of a ſentence or verſe: thus Virgil, 

Pan etiam Arcadiã mecum ſe judice cer. 
tet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice wictun. 

ANAPHORA, among antient phyſicians, de- 
notes the throwing up of purulent matter 

by the mouth. 

ANAPHORA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
@ term ſometimes uſed for the hoſt, See 
the article HosT., 

ANAPHRODISIA, , in anti. 
tient phyſic, denotes impotence, with re- 
gard to venereal commerce. 


ANAPLASILS, among antient phyſicians, . 
— bone in the 


the replacing of a 
ſame ſituation it obtained before it was 
broken. 

Auapigſis alſo ſignifies a renutrition of the 
extenuated fleſh. 

ANAF#LEROSIS, in a general ſenſe, i 
the ſame with repletion. See the article 
REPLETION. 

ANAPLEROSLS, among ſurgeons, expreſſes 
the reſtoring deficiencies ; and in this ſenſe 
is the (ame with proſtheſis. See the article 
PROSTHESITS. 

ANAPLEROTICS, in pharmacy, fuch 
medicines as promote the growth of fle 
in wounds and ulcers. 

Of this kind are ſeveral gums and bal- 
ſams, as farcocolla and the vulnerary 
balſam. 

Anaplerotics are alſo called incarnatives. 
See the article INCARNATIVE. 

ANAPODOPHYLLUM, in botany, the 
name by which Tournefort calls the p-- 

Allan of Linnæus. See plate XVII. 

* fig. 2. and the article PODOPHYLLUM. 

ANAPULA, a province of Venezuela, i 
ſouth America, 

ANAQUITO, a country of Peru, in 
ſouth- America, in the government 
Quito, 

ANARCHY, in matters of polity, fuch1 
conſuſion in the ſtate, that no ſupreme 
authority is lodged either in the prince or 
other rulers, and conſequently the pay 

if 
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ANA 
five at large, without ſubordination, or 
any reſpect for the laws. 


All governments, in general, tend to one 
extreme or other, viz. ceſpotiim or anar- 


chy. 

No body can be fond of anarchy but thoſe 
whoſe affairs are deſperate ; becaule pri- 
vate perſons can never be ſure of their hves 
and fortunes when the country is in a 
ſtate of anarchy. 

ANARRHICHAS, in the artedian ſyſtem 
of ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſhes, called by other 
writers luþus-marinus, the ſea- wolf. Sce 
the article Luyus. 

ANARRHINON, among antient botaniſts, 
a name uted for the antirrhinum of the 
moderns. See ANTIRRHINUM, 

ANARRHOPIA, among phyſicians, a 
tendency of the humours towards the ſu- 
perior parts, in contradiſtinction to catar- 
rhopia. See the article CATARRHOPIA. 

ANARTHRA, a claſs of naked inſects, 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by having 
neither wings nor limbs. 

To this clais belong all kinds of worms 
and leeches. 

ANAS, in zoology, a genus of birds of the 
order of the ax/eres, according to Linnæus, 
the beak of which is convex, with an ob- 
tule point, and the whole verge furniſhed 
with tranſverſe lamelloſe teeth; the tongue 
is obtuſe and ciliated. Under this genus 
are comprehended the platea, cygnus, an- 
ſer, eider, bernicla, penelope, boſchas, clan- 
gula, glaucium, querquedula, fuligula, Sec. 

Axas CAMPESTRIS, a name by which the 
tetrax, a bird of the gallinaceous kind is 
ſometimes called. See TETRAX. 

ANASAPTA, among antient phyſicians. 
See the article ANA. 

ANASARCA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
dropſy, wherein the (kin appears puffed 
up and (ſwelled, and yields to the impreſ- 
fon of the fingers, like dough. 
he cauſes of this dileale are, 1. A dimi- 
nution of the wis vie. 2. A viſcidity 
in the blood and lymph, by which means 
the extremitics of the veſſels being ob- 
ſtructed, and the adipoſe cellules filled up, 
a greater quantity of lymph is collected 
in the body than can be received by the 
veins and lymphatic ducts, or expelled 
oy the pores and other abforbent vel- 

els. 

If the humour be too viſcous, it is called 
lencopblegmaiia, See the article Lx UO.“ 
PHLEGMATIA, 

As to the remedies for this diltemper, 
See the article DROFPSY, 
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ANASSAS, in botany, the name of a beau; 
tiful and delicious truit of Africa, thought 
to be the ſame with the anzazas. See 
the article ANANAS. 

ANASTALTICS, in pharmacy, the fame 
with ſtyptics. See the article STYPTICS. 

ANASTASIS, among antient phyſicians, 
denotes a riſing up to go to ſtool. It bke- 
wiſe ſignifies a migration of humours, 
when expelled from one place, and ob- 
liged to remove to another, 

ANASTATICA, in botany, the name 
of a genus of tetradynamious plants called 
in engliſh the roſe of Jericho : its flower 
conſiſts of four roundiſh petals, diſpoſed 
in the form of a croſs ; and its fruit. is a 
ſhort bilocular pod, containing in each 
cell a ſingle roundith ſeed. 

ANASI OQCCHICOSIS,ua reſolution of 

the ſolids and fluids of the body into their 
firſt elements. 
It uſually ſignifies a colliquation of the 
ſolids and fluids, when in a morbid fate, 
in order for their expulſion out of the 
body. 

ANASTOMASIS, or Ax ASTOMOs 1s, in 
anatomy, the opening of the mouths of 
veſſels, in order to diſcharge their con- 
tained fluids ; as in the menſes, hæmor- 
rhoids, blood from the noſe or lungs, 
occaſioned either by the weakneſs of the 
veſſel, or the quantity of blood. 

ANA5TOMASIS likewiſe denotes the commu- 
nication of two veſſels at their extremi- 
ties; for example, the inoſculation of a 
a vein with a vein, of an artery with an 
atery, or of an artery with a vein. 

ANASTOMAT ICS, in phumecy, me- 
dicines which have the power of opening 
the mouths of veſſels, and promoting the 
circulation of the blood. 

Such are all deobſtruent, cathartic, ſu- 
dorific, and diuretic medicines, 

ANASTROPHEPE, avace$", in rhetoric and 
grammar, denotes the inverſion of the 
natural order of the words: ſuch is, ſaxa 
ter & ſcotulos, for 1 & ſcipulos. 

ANATES, among phyſicians, a ditcaſe of 
the anus. See.the article Axvus. 

ANATHEMA, , among eccleſ- 
aſtical writers, imports whatever is ſet 
apart, ſeparated, or devoted; but is moſt 
utually meant to expreſs the cutting off a 
perlon from the privileges of a ſociety and 
communion with the faithful. 

The anathema differs from excommuni- 
cation in the circumſtance of being at- 
tended with curies and execrations. It 
was practifed in the primitive church 


' againtt notorious offenders; and the farm 
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of that pronounced by Synecius againſt 
one Andronicus, is as follows: Let 
no church of God be open to Androni- 
cus, but let every ſanctuary be ſhut againſt 
him. I admoniſh both private men and 
magiſtrates, neither to receive him under 
their roof, nor to their table; and prieſts 
more eſpecially, that they neither converſe 
with him living, nor attend his funerals 
when dead. 

Several councils alſo have pronounced 


anathemas againſt ſuch as they thought 


corrupted the purity of the faith, and their 
deciſions have been conceived in the fol- 
lowing form: Si quis dixerit, &c. ana- 
thema fit. 8 

There are two kinds of anathemas, the 
one judiciary, and the other abjuratory. 
The former can only be denounced by a 
council, a pope, or a biſhop; the latter 
makes a part of the ceremony of abjura- 
tion, the convert being obliged to ana- 
thematize the hereſy he abjures, See the 
article ABJURATION. 

ANATHEMA, in heathen antiquity, was an 
offering or preſent made to ſome deity, 
ſo called from its being hung up in the 
- temple. 

Whenever a perſon left of his employ- 
ment, it was ufual to dedicate the tools 
to the patron-deity of ſuch a trade, Per- 
fons too, who had eſcaped ſome immi- 
nent danger, as ſhipwreck and the like, 
or had met with any other remarkable 
inſtance of good fortune, ſeldom failed to 
teſtify their gratitude by ſome preſent of 
this kind. 

AXxXATHEMATA likewiſe denote chriſtian 
2fferings, otherwile called donations. See 
the article Do ATIONS. 
ANATHEMATIZING, the act of pro- 
nouncing an anithema againſt ſome 
perſon or other. Sce the article Ax A- 
THEMA. 

ANATICULA, LIrTrIE DUCK, in the 
antient roman cuſtoms, a term of fond- 
neſs uſed by lovers. 

ANATIFERA conxcna, in the hiſtory 
of ſhell-fiſh. See the article CoNncCHa, 
ANATOCISM, abe, in antiquity, 
an uſurious intereſt for the uſe of money. 
This is when the lender accumulates to- 
gether the intereſts of ſeveral years, and 
requires 2 new intereſt to be paid for 
them, as for the firſt principal. 
ANATOLIA, in geography, the ſame 
with Natolia. See the article NATOLIA. 
ANATOMICAL, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes tomething belonging to anatomy: 
Heute we lay anatomical preparations, 
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injections, Sc. See PREPARATION and 
the next article. 


ANATOMY, av«loun, among phyſicians, 


ſurgeons, Sc. the art of diſſecting, or 
taking to pieces, the ſeveral ſolid part 
of animal bodies, with a view to diſcoyer 
their ſtructure and uſes. 
Anatomy, in reſpe& of its ſubjeR, is di. 
vided into human and comparative, 
Human anatomy is that which 1s employ. 
ed on the human body, and comparative 
anatomy that which is employed upon the 
bodies of other animals, theſe ſerving for 
the more accurate diſtinctions of ſeveral 
parts, and ſupplying the defects of human 
ſubjects. 
Anatomy, from its various ends, may 
be ſaid to be of four kinds; the primary 
one is an acquaintance with the work of 
the creator, in the human frame, as an 
intimate knowledge of the figure of the 
ſeveral parts of the human body, theiz 
connections, communications, actions, 
and uſes, is one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments againſt atheiſm : the ſcience, there- 
fore, treated in this light, may be called 
philoſophical or theological anatomy. 
Of the ſecondary ends, the firſt is health, 
for the preſervation of which, reſtoring 
it when impaired by diſeaſes, or even 
preventing their acceſs, nothing ſurely is 
more neceſſary than a true knowledge 
of the ſtructure of that frame which is li- 
able to be injured : in this ſenſe anatomy 
is ſtyled medical; and many, indecd, 
eſtabliſh this as the firſt ſpecies of it, and 
the preſerving and reſtoring health as its 
primary object. 
Another end of anatomy is determining 
the cauſe of ſuſpicious deaths, impotency, 
barrennels, the true times of pregnancy 
and delivery, the mortality of wounds, 
and a multitude of other cafes of great 
importance to be adjuſted in a court of 
judicature: and in this ſenſe the ſcience 
may he called juridical. 
But, laitly, a great end of anatomy is the 
determining the cauſe and manner of the 
death of diſeaſed perſons, from a ſubſe- 
quent diſſection of the body: this is ot 
the utmoſt uſe in the practice of phyſic, 
to diſcover the latent cauſes of many di- 
eales, which, without the aſſiſtance of 
theſe diſſections, the world could never 
have been truly acquaanted with. 
Upon the whole, then, it appears that 
the uſe of anatomy is very great, nor 
is it confined to the hounds of medicine 
alone: the philoſopher and the magiſtrate, 
the painter and the ſculptor, are, in ther 
reſpective 
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refpetire employments, more or leſs qua- 
Mfied, in proportion to the progreſs they 
have made in this ſcience z but the phy- 
fician and ſurgeon are the people to whom 
it is moſt immediately neceſſary ; and 
who, without a perfect knowledge of it, 
cannot do juſtice to the world in their 
profeſſions. What the ncedle is to the 
mariner, anatomy is to both theſe; and 
we may venture to ſay, that without its 
aſſiſtance, they would be rather detri- 
mental than beneficial to mankind. 

ANATOMY is alſo uſed, in a lets proper 
ſenſe, for the analyzing of compound 
bodies. See the article ANALYSIs. 

ANATOMY, in ſome old ſtatutes, is uſed 
to denote the ſubject to be anatomized. 

ANATOMY, in a figurative ſenſe, is ſome- 
times uled for a ſtrict examination of an 
affair, diicourſe, or performance. 

AxnaToMY of plants, is otherwile called 
dendranatomy. See the articles PLANT 
and DENDRANATOMY. 

ANATORIA, a ſmall city of Greece, 
upon the river Aſopa, five miles from 
the ſtraights of Negropont. 

ANATRON, NaTRON, or NATRUM, in 
natural hiſtory. See NATRUu. 
Beſides the ſalt commonly called by this 
name, ſome likewiſe uſed it to denote 
the ſcum found on the ſurface of the com- 
poſition of glaſs, when in fuſion ; as 
alſo for the terra ſarraſenica, and a ni- 
trous juice, which concretes in vaults and 
other ſubterraneous places, 

ANATRON is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
compound falt, made of quick lime, alum, 
vitriol, common falt, and nitre ; and 
uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion of 
metals. See the article FLUXES, 

ANAUDIA, a term uſed by ſome writers 
to denote dumbneſs, or the want of the 
uſe of. ſpeech. 

ANAXAGORTIA, ay*?- yopue, in grecian 
hiltory, an anniverſary feſtival, kept in 
hoaour of Anaxagoras by the people of 
Lampfacus. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the hiſtory of 
philoſophy, the followers of Anaximan- 
der, the moſt antient of the philoſophi- 
cal atheiſts, Who admitted of no other 
ſubſtance in nature but body. 

ANAZZO, a town in the province of Barri, 
in the kingdom of Naples, It is ſome- 
times called Gnazi, 

ANBAR, a city of Aſia, ſituated upon the 
Euphrates, twenty leagues from Bagdat. 
It is called by the natives Haſchemiah. 

ANBURY, among farriers, the fame with 
ambury. See the article AMBURY, 
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ANCAMARES, a people of ſouth America, 
along the river Madeira, which afterwards 
falls into the river of the Amazons. 

ANCARANGO, a ſmall city of the ecclefia- 
{tical ſtate in the marquilate of Ancona. 

ANCASTER, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
near Lincoln, weſt longitude 30“. north 
latitude 529. 5gof. 

ANCENIS, a town of France in the pro- 
vince of Britany, welt longitude 1“. fl. 
north latiude 479. 2&. 

ANCESTORS, thoſe from whom a perſon 
is deſcended in a ſtrait line, the father 
and mother not included. 

The law makes a difference between an- 
ceſtors and predeceſſors, the firſt being 
applied to a natural perſon, as a man and 
his anceſtors, and the latter to a body 
politic, as a biſhop and his predeceſſors. 
We ſay likewiſe, a prince and his pre- 
deceſſors, to ſignify the kings that have 
reigned before; but we never ſay a kin 
and his anceſtors, unleſs he is by birth 
deſcended of his predeceſſors. 

ANCESTREL, in law, ſomething that 
relates to, or has been done by one's an- 
ce ſtors. Thus, 

Homage anceſtrel ſignifies homage per- 
formed by ones anceſtors. 

ANCHIALUS, a city of Thrace, upon 
the Euxine fea, by the Turks called 
Kipkis, and by the Greeks Anchio. 

ANCHILOPS, in medicine, a ſmall tu- 
mour in the great angle of the eye, fre- 

uently degenerating into an abceſs, or 

ſtula . — See FiSTULA. 
Moſt authors uſe the terms anchilops and 
zgilops, in a ſynonymous ſenſe. See 
the article Z£GILOPs. 

ANCHIO, in geography. See ANCHIALUS. 

ANCHOR, anchora, in maritime affairs, 
an extremely uſeful inſtrument, ſerving 
to retain a ſhip or boat in its place. 

It is a very large and heavy iron inſtru- 
ment,with a double hook at one end, and 
a rity at the other, by which it is faſtened 
to a cable. 

It is caſt into the bottom of the ſea, ar 
rivers, where taking its hold, it keeps 
ſhips from being drawn away by the 
wind, tide, or currents. 

The parts of an anchor are: 1. The 
ring to which the cable is faſtened. 2. 
The beam, or ſhank, which is the long - 
eſt part of the anchor, 3. The arm, 
which is that which runs into the ground. 
4. The flouke or fluke, by ſome called 
the palm, the broad and peaked part, 
with its barbs, like the head of an arrow, 
which fanlens inte the grovyd.. 5. The 
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ock, a piece of wood faſtened to the 
beam near the ring, ſerving to guide the 
fluke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix 
in the ground. 
'There are ſeveral kinds of anchors : 1, 
The ſheet anchor, which is the largeſt, 
and is never uſed but in violent ſtorms, 
to hinder the ſhip from being driven 
aſhore. 2. The two bowers, which are 
- uſed for ſhips to ride in a harbour. 4. 
The ſtream anchor. 5. The grapnel. 
See STREAM- ANCHOR and GRAPNEL. 
The won of which anchors are made, 
ought neither to be too ſoft nor too brittle; 
for, if the iron be brittle, the anchor is 
apt to break, and if it be ſoft, the an- 
chor will bend. In order to give them 
a proper temper, it is the practice to 
join brittle with ſoft iron, and for this 
reaſon the ſpaniſh and fwediſh iron 
ought to be preferred, 
The ſhank of an anchor is to be three 
times the length of one of its ſlukes, and 
a ſhip of 300 tons, hath her ſheet anchor 
of 2000 weight; and ſo proportionab] 
for others ſmaller or greater, 4 1am 
Aubin obſerves, that the anchors of a 
large veſſel are made ſmaller in propor- 
tion than thoſe of a ſmall one. 
| The anchor is faid to be a- peak; when 
the cable is perpendicular between the 
hawſe and the anchor. See HawsE. 
An anchor is ſaid to come home when 
it cannot hold the ſhip. An anchor is 
| foul, when by the turning of the ſkip, 
| the cable is hitched about the fluke. Io 
ſhoe an anchor, is to fit boards upon the 
flukes, that it may hold the better in ſoſt 
ground. When the anchor hangs right 
up and down by the ſhip's ſide, it is ſaid 
to be a cock bell, upon the ſhip's coming 
to an anchor, 
| The inhabitants of Ceylon uſe large 
1 ones inſtead of anchors, and in ſome 
| other places of the Indies, the anchors 
are a kind of wooden machines loaded 
with ſtones, | 
ANCHOR is alſo uſed, in a more general 
1 ſenſe, for any thing that holds faſt ano- 
ther. Thus the ſea-muſcles are ſaid to 
41 ride at anchor by a kind of threads, 
emitted out of their bodies, and faſtencd 
ta rocks and other bodies. See MUSCLE. 
ANCHor, in architecture, a fort of carv- 
ing, ſomething reſembling an anchor. It 
is commonly placed as part of the enrich- 
ments of the boultins of capitals of the 
tuſcan, doric, and ionic orders, and allo 
of the boultins of bed mouldings of 
the doric, ionic, and corinthian cornices y 


anchors and eggs being carved alternate. 


ly through the whole buildings. 

ANCHOR, in heraldry, are emblems 
of hope, and are taken for ſuch in a 
ſpiritual as well as in a temporal ſenſe, 

ANCHORAGE, or ANCKHORIXG - 

GROUND, a place where a ſhip may cal 
anchor, 
The beſt anchoring ground is ſtiff clay 
or hard ſand; and the. beſt place {or rid. 
ing at anchor, is where a ſhip is land- 
locked, and out of the tide. 

ANCHORAGE, in law, is a duty taken of 
ſhips for the uſe of the port or harbour, 
where they caſt anchor: for the ground 
there belonging to the ki g, no man can 
let fall anchor thereon, without paying 
the King's officers for ſo doing. 

ANCHORALIS PROCESSUsS, the ſame 
as the proceſſus coracoides. See the ar- 
ticle CORACOIDES. 

ANCHORED, or AXKERED, is aid of 
a croſs, the four extremities of which 
reſemble the flouks of an anchor. 

This cross reſembles very much the croſs 
moline, the whole difference between 
them conſiſting only in this, that the an. 
chored croſs is ſomewhat ſharper at the 
oints than the moline. See Molixk. 

ANCHOVY, in ichthyology and com: 
merce, a ſpecies of clupea, with the up- 
der jaw longeſt, See the article CLVpra. 
The anchovy is ſo like the common ſprat, 
another ſpecies of clupea, that it is no 
wonder this fiſh is often pickled and ſold 
under its name. See plate XVII. fig. 5. 
Anchovies axe much eſteemed in ſauces ; 
the common way of eating them being 
with oil, vinegar, &c. 

ANCHUSA, in botany, the name by which 
Linnæus calls the bugloſs of other bota- 
niſts. See the article Bud Loss. 

ANCHYLOELEPHARON, among phy- 
ficians, denotes à coheſion of the eye lids, 
See the article Eys. 

ANCHYLOPS, the ſame with anchilops. 
See the article ANCHILOPS. 

ANCIENT, or ANTIENT, an epithet giv- 
en to whatever belongs to antiquity, Set 
the articles ANTIENT and ANTIQUITY. 

ANCIENTY, in ſome old ſtatutes, a term 
uſed to denote ſeniority. 

ANCLABRIS, in roman antiquity, the 
table whereon the prieſts eat their por- 
tion of the ſacrifices, 

ANCLAM, a town of Pomerania in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the river Penc, in 
eaſt longitude 14%. and north latitude 
54. about forty-five miles north · wa 
of Stews 
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ANCLE, in anatomy. See Talus. 


ANCOBER, or R10-COBRE, a river on 
the coaſt of Guinea, in Africa. 

See ANCYLE. 

ANCON, u, in anatomy, the gibbous 
eminence, or flexure of the cubit, the 
middle of the eminence on which we 
lean, being the greateſt of the two apo- 
phyſes of the ulna, and the ſame with 
the olecranon. See QLECRANON. 

ANCONA, a ſea- port town of Italy, ſi- 
tuated on the gulph of Venice, in eaſt 
longitude 15*. and north latitude 43*. 
200. a 

It is the capital of a marquiſate of the 
ſame name, ſubject to the pope. 

ANCONZEUS, in anatomy, the fixth 
muſcle of the elbow. See MuzsCLE. 

ANCONES, in architecture, the corners, or 
coins of walls, croſs-beams, or rafters, 
Vitruvius calls the conſoles, which are 
a fort of ſhouldering pieces, by the name 
ancones. 

ANCONY, in mineralogy, denotes a 
bloom of iron faſhioned into a flat bar, 
about three feet long, with a ſquare 
rough knot at each end. 

ANCRE, a town of Picardy in France, 
upon a river of the tame name between 
Corbic and Bapaame. 

ANCRE'E, in aryl the ſame with 
anchored. See the article ANCHORED. 
ANCUAH, a city of the province of Alo- 
vahat, in the northern parts of Egypt. 
ANCUBITUS, among antient phyſicians, 
a term to denote that affection of the eyes 

in which they ſeemed to contain ſand. 

ANCUD, a province of Chili, in ſouth 
America, having on the welt the Archi- 
pelago of the ſame name; the Andes on 
the eaſt ; the county of Otorno on the 
north; and the country of Magellan 
on the ſouth. 

ANCYLE, awuan, in antiquity, a kind 
of ſnield which te!!, as was pretended, 
from heaven, in the reign of NumaPom- 
pilins. At which time, likewiſe, a voice 
was heard, declaring that Rome ſhould 
be miſtreis of the world as long as ſhe 
ſhould preſerve this holy buckler. 
Authors are much divided about its ſhape : 
however, it was kept with great care in 
the temple of Mars, under the direction 
of twelve prieſts, and left any ſhou!d 
attempt, to ſeal it, eleven others were 
made to like az not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſacred one. Theſe ancylia were 
earried in proceſſion every year round the 
city of Rome. 

ANCYLE, in ſurgery, a diſtortion of tho 
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joints, cauſed by a ſettlement of the Ru- 


mours, or a diſtention of the nerves ; in 
which caſe remedies of a mollifying and 
relaxing nature are required. 

ANCY LOGLOSSUM,; ayzuxeytogooy, a- 
mong phyſicians, denotes a contraction 
of the ligaments. of the tongue, hindering 
ſpeech. This happens, either when the 
membrane which. ſupports the tongue is 
naturally imperfect, or of too hard a 
ſubltance, or is occaſioned by a preced- 
ing ulcer, and a hard cicatrix left under 
the tongue. It is to be cured only by 
manual operation by the ſurgeon. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS, arxuneyacoos;, one 
who is affected with an ancylogloſſum. 
See the preceding article. 

ANCYLOMELE, a furgeon's crooked 
probe. See PROBE. 

ANCYLOSIS, eig, in ſurgery, the 
ſame with ancyle. Sec ANCYLE. 

ANCYROIDES, avxup:s:dng, among ana- 
tomiſts, the ſame with what is called 
coracoides. See.CORACOIDES, 

ANCZAERICH, a river of Podolia, 
which falls into the black ſea, near 
Oczakow. 

ANDA, a large braſilian tree, the bark of 
which has an intoxicating quality, 

ANDABATE, tara, in antiquity, 2 
ſort of gladiators, who mounted on horſe- 
back, or in chariots, fought hoodwinked, 
having a helmet that covered their eyes. 

ANDALUSIA, the moſt ſouth-weſt pro- 
vince of Spain, having Eſtremadura and 
New Caſtile on the north; and Granada, 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic 
ocean on the ſouth. 

New ANDALUSIA,a province of Terra Fir- 
ma, in ſouth America, lying on the coaft 
of the Atlantic ocean, oppoſite tothe lee- 
ward iſlands, having the river Oroonoco 
on the weſt. 

ANDAMAN, the name of ſome ſmall 
iſlands, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
entrance of the bay of Bengal, in eaſt 
longitude 929. and north latitude 159. 

ANDANAGAR, a town of the peninſula 
in India, on this fide the Ganges, in the 
kingdom of Decan. 

AN DANCE, à town of Languedoc in 
France, ſituated near the confluence of 
the Rhone and the Dome. . 

ANDANT I, in muſie, ſigniſies, eſpecially 
in thorough baſſes, that the notes are to 
be played diſtinctly. 

AN DAVE, a town in France, upon the 
ſpaniſh frontiers, within two leagues of 
St. Jean de Luz. 

ANDELI, a town of Normandy in France, 

: ſituated 
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-» tuited upon the Seine, between Paris 
and Rouen. 

ANDENA, in old writers, denotes the ſwath 


made in mowing of hay, or as much 


ground as a man could ſtride over at once. 


ANDENES, an iſland-in the north fea, 


n the coaft of Norway. It is only in- - 


habited by fiſhermen. 


ANDERENZE sAL, a name ſometimes : 


uſed for the natrum ef the antients. See 


te article NATRUM. 


ANDERLECHT, a fortreſs of the auſtrian . 
Netherlands, about two miles ſouth of 


Bruſſelss. 

ANDERNACH T, a city of Germany, 
ſituated on the lower Rhine, in eaſt lon- 
gitude 79. and north latitude 50. 25!. 
about thirty miles ſouth of Cologn. 

ANDERO, a ſea-port town of Spain, in 

the province of Biſcay, about ſixty miles 
weſt of Bilboa, ſituated in weſt longitude 

4. 30'. and north latitude 439%. 2. 

+ Here the Spaniards build and lay up ſome 
of their men of war. 

ANDES, a vaſt ridge of mountains, which 

runs almoſt the whole length of ſouth 
America. They are eſteemed the high- 
eſt in the world, being covercd with ſnow 
in the warmett climates, and from thence 

called the Sierras Nevada, or the ſnowy 
mountains. 

ANDEVALLO, a ſmall country of Spain 

in Andaluſ a, upon the frontiers of Por- 
tugal and ſpaniſh Eſtremadura. | 

ANDEUSE, a city of Languedoc in France 

_ ſituated in eaſt longitude 38. 400. and 

north latitude 43%. 4 5˙ 

ANDIRIAR, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call the fabago of the gene- 

rality of botaniſts. See FA BAG O. 

ANDORINHA, in ornithology, a name 


given to the braſilian ſparrow, more u- 


uvally called tapera. See TAPERA. » 
ANDOVER, a large market-town in 


Hampſhire, ſituated about ten miles north 


weſt of Wincheſter, in welt longitude 
1. 4of. and north Jatitude 51. 200%. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
ANDRACHNE, in botany, the name 


given by Linnzus to a genus of plants, 


called by Tournefort telephioides. See 
 TELEPHIOIDES. 
ANDRACHNE was alſo uſed by the Greeks 
for purſlain, according to Macer, who 
tells us, | | 
Andrache Grecis, que Portulaca Latinis, 
Dicitur. 


Sometimes alſo, we find andrachne denot- 


ing the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, Sec 
me article ARBUTUS, (EET 
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AND 
ANDREJOS, a town ſituated near the Be. 
riſthenes, between Muſcovy and Poland. 
ANDREW, or . Knights of St. AnDeew, 
an order of knights more uſually called 


the order of the thiſtle. See Tuts rx. 

Knights of St. ANDREW is alſo an order 
inſtituted by Peter the great of Mulcoyy, 
in 1698 ; the badge of which, is a golden 
medal, on one fide whereof is repreſanted 
St.. Andrew's croſs, and on the other 

are theſe words: Czar Pierre monarque 
de tout la Ruſie. | 
This medal, being faſtened to a blue rh. 
bon, is ſuſpended — the right ſhoulder. 

St. ANDREw's CROSS, one in form of the 
letter Xx. See the article CRoss. 

St. AnDREW's-Dar, a feſtival of the chri- 
ſtian church celebrated on the thirtieth of 
November in honour of the apoſtle St. 

Andrew. 

St. ANDREW's, in geography, a city in 

the county, of File in Scotland, ſituated 
on the german ocean, in welt longitude 
29. 257. and north latit. $69. 200. about 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh. 
St. Andrews was formerly an archbi— 
ſhop's ſec, but at preſent is chiefly ro- 
markable on account of its univerſity. 

St. ANDREW'S 1s alſo the name of a town 
of Carinthia in Germany, ſituated in 
eaſt longitude 15. and north latitude 4). 

about a hundred miles ſouth of Vienna, 

ANDRIA, he, in grecian antiquity, 
public entertainments firſt inſtituted by 
Minos of Crete, and, after his example, 
appointed - by Lycurgus at Sparta, at 
which a whole city, or a tribe, aſſiſted. 
They were managed with the utmoll 
frugality, and perions of all ages were 
admitted, the younger fort being obliged 
by the law-giver, to repair thither as to 
ſchools of temperance and ſobriety. 

ANDRIA, among ſome naturaliſts, denotc; 
an hermaphroditical woman, who has ti: 
parts of both ſexes. See the articic 
HERMAPHRODITE. 

ANDRIA, in geography, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated in 
eaſt longitude 199, and north latitude 
419, 6', It is a biſhop's ſee. * 

ANDROAS, or AxDRODAMAS, ameng 
antient naturaliſts, a kind of pyritz, to 
which they attributed certain magical 
virtues. 

ANDROGYNOUS, ardppurd+, in zoology 
an appellation given to animals, hic 
have both the male and female ſex in th 
ſame individual. Theſe are otherwils 
called hermaphrodites, See the artich 
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AxDROGYNOUS BATHS,in antiquity, thuſe, hended by Linnzus, among the hyperi- 


common to both ſexes, Sec BaTu. 


cums. Sce the article HY PERICUM. 


ANDROIDES, einge, in mechanics, a ANDROTOMY,. or An bRANAToux, 


human figure, which by certain ſprings, 
perform? ſeveral external functions of a 
man. See the article AUTOMATON. 
ANDROLEPSY ,avtpoan{e, in grecian an- 
tiquity, an action allowed by the Athe- 
nians, againſt fach 25 protected perſons 
guilty of murder. The relations of the 
deceaſed were empowered to ſeize three 
men in the city or houſe, whither the 
malefactor had fled, till he were either 
ſurreadered, or ſatisfaction made ſome 
other way for the murder. 
ANDROLEPSY is ſometimes alſo uſed to 
ſignify reprizals. See REPRIZAL, 
ANDROMACHUS's 'TREACLE, andro- 
machi Theriaca, in pharmacy, Cc. See 
the article THERIAcA. 
ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, a ſmall 
northern conſtellation, conſiſting, of twen- 
ty-ſeven ſtars, viſible to the naked eye; 
behind Pegaſus, Caſſiopeia, and Perſeus. 
See the article PEGASUS, c. 
AxnpROMEDA, in botany, the name uſed 
by Linnzzus for the chamzrhododen- 
dros of Tournefort. See the article 
| CHAMERHODODENDROS. 
ANDRON, ardpwy,in grecian antiquity, de- 
notes the apartment in houſes, deſigned for 
the uſe of men; in which fenſe, it ſtands 
oppoſed to gyneceum. See GYNACEUM. 
ANDRONION, among antient phyſicians, 
a name given to troches invented by An- 
dron.— They were made of balaſtines, 
birthwort, plumoſe alum, vitriol, myrrh, 
aloes, frankincenſe; and were reckoned 
good for deterging the calloſities of ul- 
cers. 


ANDROPHAGI, „eve, the ſame with 


anthropophagi. See ANTHROPOPHAGI. , 


ANDROS, an iſland in the archipelago, 
near the ſouth end of Negropont. 

ANDROSACE, in botany, a diſtin& ge- 
nus of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of one faucer-like petal, very wide at 
the mouth, and divided into five ſeg - 
ments; and its fruit is a globoſe, uni lo- 
cular capfule, containing a number of 
{mall oval or roundiſh ſeeds, affixed to 
a placenta, See plate XVIII. fig. 1. 
This genus, which belongs to the pentan- 
ria monogznia claſs of Linnæus, takes 
its name from the relief it gives man- 
kind; being apperitive, and good in the 
gout, dropty, and retention of urine. 

ANDRO MUM, rur SAX, in betany, 


conſtitutes a diſtinct genus of plants, ac- 
— to Tournefort ; but is compre- 
. 


the diſſection of a human bo, 11 con- 
tradiſtinction to zootomy. See OOrTOM r. 


- ANDRUM, a kind of hydrocele, to which 


the people of Malaba are very ſubject. 
See the article HY DN OcELE. 


ANDRYALA, in botany, 2 venus of 
plants, called by Vaii.ant cziopherus; 
the flower of which is mungpeta! out, and 
the feed, which is ſingle, un, an 


crowned with down, has no other cover 
but the cup. | 
It belongs to the areng/ia poljgama 
clais of Linnæus. Sce O NGENETA, 

ANDUXAR,a city of Andaluſia in Spain, 
ſituated on the river Guzadalquaver, about 
thirty-two miles eaſt of Corduba, iu weſt 
longitude 4*. and north latitude 33“. 300. 

ANDUZE. See ANDEVUEE. 

ANECDOTE, andere, in matters of lite- 

rature, ſome fact relating to hiſtory, not 
formerly publiſhed to the world, ur gene- 
rally known. 
Anecdotes have ſomething in them yery 
alluring, eſpecially when they regard 
perſons of diſtinction: lach is the ſuſa- 
tiable thirſt et mankind after know- 
lege! However, it fs proper to remark, 
that ſew of the many picces, publiſſ ed 
under the title of ane:dotes, truly deſerve 
that name, as being filied with a multi- 
tude of facts and circumſtances to. be 
found in other writers. | 

ANECDOTES, arecdota, is allo a name 

iven to the works of the antients, which 
—— never been pultfiſhed in print. 

ANEE;, in commerce, a meaſure for grain, 
uſed in ſome provinces of France. 

AN Ek at Lyons, ſignifiey aiſo a certain 
quantity of wine, which is the load an 
aſs can carry at once. 

That load is fixed ateightyengliſh quarts 
wine meafure. : 

ANEGADA, one of the Car bbee iſlands, 
ſituated in weſt longitude 63®. 5, and 
north latitude 18“. 

ANELE, or ANIL, in our old ſtatutes, 
names uted for indigo. See INDIGO, 

ANEMABO. See ANNAMABOE. 

ANEMIUS, among chemiſts, an appella- 
tion given to a wind furnace uſed in mak- 
ing herce fives for melting and diſtillation. 

ANEMOMACHIA, Kea, a term 
uſed by antient naturaliits for a whirl- 
wind, or burricane, Sec RURRICANE. 

ANEMOMETER, among mechanical 
philoſophers, an inftrument contrived tor 
meaturmy the ſtrength of the wing. 
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There are various kinds of anemometers: 
that of which Wolfius gives the ſtructure, 
is moved by, fails like thoſe of a wind- 
mill. He experienced, he ſays, the 
goodneſs of it, and affirms that the in- 
ward ſtructure may be preſerved to mea- 
ſure even the force of running water, or 
that of men arid horſes when they draw. 
In the Memoirs of the academy of ſciences 
is deſcribed a new anemometer, whieh 
expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral 
winds that have blown during the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours, but alſo the ſtrength 


and velocity of each. 


| ANEMONE, wixXD-FLOWER, in botany, 


the name of a diſtinct genus of plants. Set 
the article WIN D- FLOWER. 
ANEMOSCOPE, according to Vitruvius's 
deſcription, a machine ſhewmyg from what 
point of the compaſs the wind blows. 
Such is that at Buckinghan.-houſe in 
London. 
This is done by means of an index moving 
about an upright circular plate, the index 
being turned by an horizontal axis, and 
the axis by an upright ſtaff, at the top 
of which 1s the fane moved about by 
the wind. 
Anemoſcope denotes alfo an inſtrument 
invented to foretell the changes of the 
wind. Otto Guerick gave this name to a 
machirte he invented, conſiſting of a little 
wooden man, which by rifing and falling 
in a glaſs tube, ſhewed the change of the 
weather. But it has been diſcovered, that 
this was only an apphication of the com- 
mon barometer. See BAROMETER, 
- ANET, a town in the ile ef France, 
upon the river Eure. 
. ANETHUM, D1L1, in botany, a diſtin&t 
genus of nmbelliferous plants. Sce the 
article DILL. 
ANEURISM, or ANEURYSM, in ſurgery, 
a throbbing tumour,diſtended with blood, 
and formed by a dilatation or rupture of 
an artery. 
Surgeons uſually diſtinguifh two kinds, 
tte true and the ſpurions. A true 
aneuriſm has always a pulſation more or 
leſs, and is formed by a dilatation only 
of the artery either all around, or on one 
fide of it. The ſpurious aneuriſm is when 
the artery being opened by a puncture, 
wound, eroſion, or other external vio- 


Jence, extravaſates the blood betwixt the 


muſcles and integuments, the limb be- 
ing thereby rendered livid and ſwelled. 
A true aneuriſm may likewiſe degenerate 
to one that is ſpurious, by a gradual 
dilatation of the artery, till by the burit- 
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ing of the coats, the blood is either ex- 

travalated, or diſcharged freely tror the 
wound. 
Aneuriſms may be alſo diſtinguiſhed, froy 
the ſituation of the arteries, into external 
and internal; the firſt affecting ſome ex- 
- ternal, the other an internal artery, Tho' 
aneuriſms moſt frequently happen in the 
brachial artery, yet their diſorder is not re- 
ſtrained to that part alone; for they ay 
ariſe from an infinite number of caſes, 
both external and internal, in all parts, 
where there are any arterial trunks or 
eonfiderable branches diſtributed. 
The cure of aneuriſms differs according 
to their kind. A ſmall one of the Ml. 
ſpecies may be removed by deligatior:; 
that is, by a compreſs and bandage, cr 
by an inſtrument adapted for the pus. 
pole. But if that method ſhould not 
ſucceed, recourſe muſt be had in this, as in 
large and ſpurious aneuriſms, to inciſion, 

ANFA, a city of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Fez, ſituated upon the ſea-coalt be. 
tween Rabat and Azamor. 

ANGAMALA, a ſmall city of India, {. 
tuated upon the river Atcotta, on the 
malabar coaſt, 

ANGARIA, in roman antiquity, a kind 
of public ſervice, impoſed on the provin- 
cials, which conſiſted in providing horſs 
and carriages for the conveyance of mili- 
tary ſtores, and other public burdens. 

ANGARIA is ſometimes allo ufed for 2 
guard of folders, poſted for the defente 
of 4 place. 

ANGARIA, in a more general fenſe, is uſed 
for any kind of oppreſſion, or ſervices 
performed through compulſion. 

ANGASMAGO, a river of fouth Ame- 
rica. During the reign of the Incas, it 
bounded the kingdom of Peru on the 
north, as the river Maule did on the 
ſouth, See PERU. | 

ANGEIOGRAPHY, or ANGE10LOGY, 
among anatomiſts, the deſcription ard 
hiſtory of the ſeveral veſſels of the human 
body, as the arteries, veins, nerves, lym- 
phatics, Sc. See ARPERY, VEIN, &c. 

ANGELIOGRAPHY, among antiquarians, 
denotes the deſcription of the various u- 
tenſils, weights, meaſures, Cc. of the 
antrents. 

ANGEIOTOMY,in ſurgery, a term ſome- 
times uſed for the opening of a vein or 
artery, as m bleeding; and conſequent- 
ly includes phlebotomy and arteriotomy- 
SeePHLEBOTOMY and ARTERIOTOMY, 

ANGEL, a name given to thoſe ſpiritual, 
intelligent beings, who are ſuppoſed to 

execute 
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execute the will of God, in the govern- 
ment of the world. 

The exiſtence of angels has been ad- 
mitted in all religions. The Greeks and 
Latins acknowledged them under the 
name of genii or demens, and in the 
alcoran, we find frequent mention of 
them, the mahommedaus alſigning them 
different orders and degrees, and different 
employments both in heaven and earth. 
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Though among the Jews in general, the 

exiſtence of angels was believed ( the 

Sadduces 7 excepted, who denied the 
| 


ng exiſtence of all ſpirits whatever but God) 
"ue yet they do not ſeem to have known the 
5 names of any angel before the babyloniſh 
of captivity. Tobit, who is thought to have 
ur. lived at Nineveh ſome time before that 
not event, 1s the firſt who has called an angel 
in by his name. He mentions Raphael; 
10%, and Daniel, who lived ſometime after 
lom Tobit, has taught as tke namesof Michael 
be and Gabriel. As to the nature of angels, 
authors are not ſo unanimous as about 
0 . their exiſtence. The molt univerſal epi- 
the nion is, that they are of a ſpiritual, in- 
corpazeal nature; yet many of che old 
kind fathers imagined them to bs corporeal, 
vine and capable of ſenſual pleaſures. Nor are 
orſes they better agreed concerying the time 
mili- when angels were created. Some think 
Us. that they were created at the ſame time 
lor 2 as the heavens; the Hebrews conjecture 
lente that God created them upon the ſecond 
day of the world; and finally, others have 
$ uſed allerted, that they exiſted long before the 
rvices ſenſible world. 
As to their office or employment, ſome 
Ame we ſad to preſide over empires, nations, 
as, n provinces, cities, and particular perſons. 
on the Theſe latter are ſtyled guardian angels, 
on the Thus Michael is acknowledged to be the 
; protetor of the people of Iſrael; and in 
LOGTY, the New Teſtament, we read of faint 
n and Peter's angel who ſet him at liberty; and 
human Jelus Chriſt enjoins us not to defpite little 
3, lym- ones, becauſe their angels continually 
N, Ec. behold the face of God, E 
art”; oh The number of angels is no where men- 
10us "Wh tioned in ſcripture ; but it is always re- 
of tle Wl preſented as immenſely great, and alſo 
that there is a ſubordination among them. 
n ſome- Hence eccleſiaſtical writers make an bie- 
vein c Brarchy of nine orders, in the laſt of which 
ſequem- ire angels. See HIERARCHY. 
1otomy* but beſides theſe, we read of evil angels, 
ack as ſte miniſters of Gods wrath; as the de- 
piritual, lroying angel, the angel of death, the 
_ gel of Satan, and the angel of the 


Mtonleſs pit, Thus God ſmote Sena» 
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cherib's army with the ſword of the de- 
ſtroying angel; he flew David's ſubjects 
with the ſword of the angel of death ; 
and the angel of Satan buffetted St. Paul. 
The angel of the bottomlels pit is the 
prince of devils, the ſame with the de- 
ſtroying angel. In general, good and 
bad angels are diſtinguiſhed by the oppo- 
lite terms of angels of light, and angels 
of dark neſs. 
And to conclude, thoſe angels tha: kept 
not their firſt eſtate, but fell from their 
obedience into ſin, for which they were 
expelled the regions of light, and caſt 
down into hell, to be reſerved in everlaſt- 
ing chains under darkneſs, until the 
* of the great day, are called 
allen angels. 
ANGEL is likewiſe a title given to biſhops 
of ſeveral churches. In this ſenſe is St. Pant 


underitood by ſome authors, where he - 


ſays women ought to be covered in the 
church, becauſe of the angels; and thus 
in the Revelations, the /ewven flars are 
the angels, that is, biſhops of the ſeven 
churches, 

ANGEL, in commerce, the name of an an- 
tient gold coin in England, of which 
ſome are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets 
of the curious. It had its name from 
the figure of an angel repreſented upon 
it. It was 23 4 carats fine, and weighed 
four penny-weights. Its value differed 
in different reigns. 

The French have alſo had their angels ; 
but they are now out of ule. 

ANGEL-FISH, in ichthyology, a name by 

which ſome call the ſqualus, with no 
pinna aui, and the mouth Gtuated in the 
top of the head. See SQuALvus. 

ANGELIC, or ANGELICAL, in a generat 

. fenſe, an epithet given to whatever be- 
longs to, or partakes of the nature of 
angels. See ANGEL. 

ANGELIC is allo a denomination figu- 
ratively given to ſeveral things, on ac- 
count of their ſuperior excellence. Thus 
we read of an angelical life, angelica} 
poem, angelical pills, c. 

ANGELIC-ART.. See the article Ak r, 

ANGELIC-HABIT. See the article HaB1T, 

ANGELICA, in botany, a genus ofumbel, 
liferous plants with roſaceous flowers, 
and an oval or roundiſh fruit, contain- 
ing two ſeeds, larger than thoſe of parſly, 
plain on one fide, and convex ar ſtriated 
on the other... | 
Angelica is a ſimple muck eſteemed for 
its medicinal virtues, being reputed ſto- 
maghic,cordial,alexipharmic,and of great 
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uſe m peſlilential fevers, in all contagi- ANGER, ira, among moral philoſophers, 


dus didempers, and the plague itſelf. 
But the virtues aſcribcd to it on this ac- 
count, are ſomewhat too great, At pre- 
ſent, it is regarded little otherwiſe than 
n3 a carmimative. It has been made an 
ingredient in many of our officinal com- 
poſitions. The ſtalks make a very plea- 
fant ſweetmeat preterved with ſugar, 
which 1s a very good way of taking an- 
gelica on many occaſions. 

ANGELICA, in grecian antiquity, a cele- 
brated dance performed at their feafts; fo 
cal'eJ;, becauſe the dancers were dreſſed 
in the habit of meſſengers. 

ANGELICS, angelici, in church hiftory, 
an antient ſect of heretics, ſuppoſed by 

+» fome to have got this appellation from 
their exceſſive veneration of angels, and 
by others from their maintaining that 
the world was created by angels. 

ANGELICS, angelic, is allo the name of an 
order of knights, inſtituted in 1191, by 
Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conſtantinople. 

Some will have this order, which till 
{ubliſts in Italy, to have been much more 
antient, making Conſtantine its founder. 

ANGELICS is alſo a congregation of nuns, 
founded at Milan in 1534, by Louiia 
Torelli, counteis of Guaſtalla. They ob- 
ſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

ANGELITEs, angelite, in church hiſto- 
ry, an antient {ect of heretics, whoſe di- 
itinguiſhing tenet was, that the perſons 
of the trinity have no diſtinct ſubſiſtence, 
but partake in common of the ſame di- 

vine eſſence. s 

ANGELO, or St. Ax ro, a ſea- port 
town of Apuglia in Naples, ſituated on 
the gulph of Venice, in 167 2 5 eaſt longi- 
tude, and 419 20 north latitude. 

St. ANGELO is alſo the name of two other 

ſmall towns in Italy, one ſituated in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the other in the 
province of Urbino. 


ANGELOLATRIA, among eccleſiaſti- 
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denotes a violent paſſion, or propenſity, 
to take vengeance on the authors of ſome 

' ſuppoſed injury done the angry perion, 
Anger in ſcripture is ofteneattributed to 
God, not that he is capable of thole ir- 
regular motions which this paſſion pro- 
duces, but becauſe he puniſhes the wick. 
ed with the ſeverity of a provoked fa- 
ther, 

ANGERBURG, a city of Pruſſia in the 
province of Bartenland, upon the river 
Angerap. 

AN GERMANIA, a maritime province 
of Sweden, lying on the weſtern 018 
of the Bathnic gulph. 

ANGERMUND, a town of the dutchy g. 
Berg in Germany, ſituated on the ca} 
ſide of the Rhine in 69 200 eaſt longitule, 
and 51 100 north latitude, It lics abor! 
nine miles north of Dulleldorp, and s 
ſubje& to the elector palatine, 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, ſez": 
celebrated at Rome in honour of Ange- 
rona, the goddeſs of ſilence and patience, 
They were inſtituted, according to Y. 
crobius, in conſequence of a vow, whe" 
the people were afflicted with the quin- 
zy, angina. They were held on th 
twenty firſt of December. 

ANGER S, a large city of France, cayiti 
of the province of Anjou, and fituatec an 
the river Loire, in 30 welt longitudte, 
and 47 3c! north latitude. It is a b. 
ſhop's ſee, and has a royal academy fat 

- the ſtudy of the law chiefly. 

ANGHIERA, a town of the Milaneſe i 
Italy, ſituated on the eaſt fide of tt: 
Laco Maggiore, about forty miles we! 

of Milan, in 9“ eaſt longitude and 4; 

4 0b north latitude, 

ANGINA, in medicine, a violent ind: 
mation of the throat, otherwiſe call 
quinzy. See the article QUINzY. _ 

ANGINA LINI, in botany, a name by whid 
ſome call the dodder growing on flax, 
from it choaking that plant, Sec the a+ 


cal writers, the adoration or worſhip of ticle DoppER. 


angels. See the articles ANGEL and 
ADORATION. 

ANGELOS, a fine city of Mexico, ſituated 
in 103® weſt longitude, and 19 north 
latitude, about ſeventy-five miles ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Mexico. 

ANGELOT, in the hiſtory of coins, a gold 
coin {truck at Paris, while ſubject to the 
Engliſh, fo called from the repreſentation 
of an angel ſupporting the arms of Eng- 
lend and France. 1 


AN GELUs, ANGEL, See ANGEL, 


ANGIOSPERMIA, in the linnzan 5 
ſem of botany, denotes thoſe plants 
the didynamia claſs, which have tt! 
ſeeds incloſed in a capſule, or ſced-velſts 
See the article DiDYNAMIA. 1 

ANGLE, angulus, in geometry, the inc, 
nation of two lines meeting one arts 
in a point, and called the legs of 
angle. Thus ABC (plate XVIII. fg 
2. Ne. 1.) is the angle made by the! 
lines AB, BC meeting in the point! 
which is the yertex of the * 4 

| | Nez * 9 
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F Anoles are either rectilineal, or right- ANGLE of a /egment, that which a chord in 
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-lined, as ABC, above referred to; Or A circle makes with the tangent at the- 


| thence called mixed, as gle of the greater ſegment, and the lat- 
| to HIG (bil Ne. 3. f ter of the leſſer ſegment (ibid.) 
of Angles are of great uſe in almoſt every ANGLE of contact, _ which the tangent 
wy branch of mathematics. They make one of 12 = (6. ** 1 5 
85 half the ſubject of trigonometry, and have as 8 20! 10 nic Y 
Sg much to do in geography, aſtronomy, &c, Arc N- une 1210 * ** 
Re#tilineal Ax dL Es, aceording to the greater ANGLES are 1a1 
der or leſſer degree 7 88 are either 2 nes Sp ly (ibid. Ne. 
a right, acute, or obtuſe. on, a , mL YN 
| Riel ANGLE, is that formed between two 7.) which taken both together are equal 
ince lines, one of which ſtands upright, or to two right angles. : 4 
hows perpendicularly, on the other, inclining Oppo/ite, or vertical ANGLES, thoſe _ 
Te no more one way than it does the other: by two lines N 1 hi cn mo 
= ſuch is the angle E BC ; (ibid, N 301 81 — EGF, (b.) which arg 
I” if BC he produced to Wl hs. ads og , 
_ a EE bo Rand upright : on DC, An angle is alſo ſaid to be oppoſite to on 
Wy. or to incline neither way. A right angle fide that ſubtends it: thus G HF is to the 
3 *.* —— 4 55 2 — 422 1 of the ſides of a tri- 
ſexſts 4; 166... wh 2 nde = angle is produced, as from F to K, (ibid.) 
unge- cle, or 2 inn 8 dhe external angle GF K, is equal to the 
ence, or an angle of ninety degrees, is theſams | internal angles FGH and FHG, 
| Mie thing. , which are ſaid to be oppoſite to it. - 
when Acute ANGLE, one whoſe vertex 19 acute, nate ANGLEs, the internal pairs of 
quin- or ſharp, being always leſs than a right acute or obtuſe angles, formed by a right 
n angle: ſuch is the angle ABC (:b1d.) line DL cutting two parallel right lines 
Obe ANGLE, one with a blunt or vbtuſe IF, IK G47) ſuch are EGF and 
capitil vertex, as ABD, which 18 aways greater GFH, both acute and <qual ; alſo the 
tec than a right angle (ibid.) : obtuſe ones IGF and GFK, likewiſe 
rituCe, Angles likewjle receive other denomina- «+, qual. | 
; a bi tions from their different poſitions, and Spherical ANGLE, that formed by the in- 
ny fo the relation they bear to the figures they *: terſection of two great circles of the 
are in, and to the lines which form chere. 
neſe 1 them, Hence, | old ANGLE, that formed by the meeting 
of th ANGLES in @ ſemi-circle, thoſe e q of three or more plane angies, not being 
es wel the diameter of that circle, as PFC, E in the ſame plane, in one point : ſuch 1s 
1d 4; GC, (ibid.) which are always right the angle of a dye, of a ſquare box, or 
7 angles. the like. 
intan, ANGLE al the center, that formed by deo In regard to ſolid angles, it has been de- 
a , OCN (ibid. Ne. 5,) ing them, are always leſs than three 
y whid ANGLE at the circumference, or im >. ig - "1d and ſixty degrees, or four right 
on flax 2 that formed by two chords of a A 
the u- circle meeting at the circumference : ſuch For the other properties and appellations 
| is OPN, (i614.) which js only half of the of angles, when combined in triangles, 
ran h. angle at the center O CN, ſubtended by ſquares, polygons, circles, &c. ſee the 
plants d the ſame chord ON ; or, which comes to articles TRIANGLE, SQUARE, Sc. 
ve tit the {ame thing, jt is equal to helt the arc For the fines, tangents, and ſecants of 
d- ele OSN. Moreover, all angles in the iame angles, ſee the articles SIX E, Tan- 
| ſegment, and conſequently ſubtended by GENT, and SCA Mr. 
he 11 the ſame chord ON, as OQN, OP N, And, laſtly, for the various denomina- 
; anon ORN, are equal to one another. tions of angles, peculiar to different 
$ : , * of a A — r bya * Hranches of fnirt mathematics, as navi- 
III. N diameter and the circumference of a-cir- tion, fortification, optics, mechanics 
the cle, as B AO, (ibid. Ne, 6.) which is eu ten e. 


„inileal, as DEF (fig. 2. N. 2.); 
3 formed of a ſtrait line and a 


chan a right angle, and yet greater 
zan any rectilineal acute Ones | 


point of contact: ſuch are the angles 
EDC, FDC; the former being the an- 


aſtronomy, Sc. See the articles NAvi- 
GATION, FORTIFICATION, &c. 
; * * . 9 * . ANGLE 
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ANGLE of a battalion. See BATTALION. 


ANGLE of communication. See the article 
COMMUNICATION, 

ANGLE of emergence. Ste EMERGENCE. 

ANGLE of incidence. See INCIDENCE, 

ANGLE of refleftion. See REFLECTION. 

ANGLE of refrattion. See REFRACTION. 

ANGLE of wi/ion. See VISION. 

ANGLES of the eye, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the corners of the eye, called by 

anatomiſts canthi. See CANTHUS. 

ANGLER, a perſon who practiſes the art 
of angling, whether as a diverſion, or 
otherwiſe. See the article ANGLING. 

ANGLESEY, an iſland on the coaſt of 
north Wales, which ſends one member 
to parliament. 

ANGLICANZ GUTT A, FNGL1SH 
DroPs, in chemical pharmacy. See the 
article DRors. 

ANGLICANUS ſudor, among phyſicians. 
See the article Subok. 

ANGLICISM, in matters of ſtyle, a man- 
ner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh lan- 
guage, See ENGLISH and LANGUAGE. 

ANGLING, among ſportſinen, the art of 
filhing with a rod, to which are fitted a 
line, hook, and bait. 

In angling the following rules are to be 
obſerved. 1, To place yourſelt ſo that 
your ſhadow do not at any time he upon 
the ter it ſhallow. 2. To angle in a 
pond near the ford where the cattle go 
to drink, and in rivers, in ſuch places ag 
the fiſl. you intend to angle for, uſually 
frequent ; as for breams, in the deepeſt 
water; for eels, under banks ; for chub, 
in deep ſhaded holes ; for pearch, in 
ſcowrs ; for roach, in the ſame places; 
for trouts, in quick ſtreams. 
The beſt times for angling are from April 
to October; for in cold ſtormy weather, 
or bleak eaſterly winds, the fiſh will not 
bite. The time of the day, in the warm 
months, 1s in the morning, abaut nine 
o'clock, and in the afternoon, between 
three and four. In order to attract the 
fiſh to the place intended for angling, it 
will be proper once in four or five days 
to caſt in ſome corn boiled ſoft, garbage, 
worms chopt to pieces, or grains ſteeped 
in blood, and dried ; and if you fiſh in 
a ſtream, it will; be beſt to caſt in the 
ins above the hbok. 
The beſt way of angling with the fly, is 
down the river; and in order to make 
them bite freely, be ſure to uſe ſuch baits 
das you know they are naturally inclined 
to, and in ſuch manner as they are ac- 
cuſtomed to receive them, 5 
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The ſeveral methods of angling for ſal- 
mon, trout, carp, tench, pearch, pike, 
dace, gudgeons, roach, flounder, &c. may 
be ſeen under the articles Salmon Fs U- 
ING, Trout FISAING, Sc. 


Ground- ANGLING, GROUND, 
Night-ANGLING, NIGHT, 
ANOLING-FLY, See FLy 
ANGLING-HOOK, Hook, 
ANGLING-LINE, LINE. 
ANGLING-ROD, Roy. 


ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given 
by ſome writers to the members of the 
church of England, as agreeing with the 
other calviniffs in moſt points, except 
chyrch-government. See CALvInxisTs, 

ANGL0-SAXON, an appellation given to 
thManguage ſpoken by the Engliſh Sax- 
©n5, in contradiſtinction from the true 
Saxon, as well as from the modern Eng- 
liſh. See Saxo and ENGLISH. 

ANGOL, a city of Chili, in ſouth Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 7$9 weſt longitude, and 
38 ſouth latitude, 

ANGOLA, a large maritime country on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of Africa, lying be- 
tween 10 and 15% eaſt longitude, and 

? 169 ſouth latitude. |, 
The Portugueſe have ſeveral colonies 
and conſiderable ſettlements on this coaſt, 
which does not hinder the other nations 
of Europe from driving a traffic in ſlaves 
with the natives, who are all ne a 

ANGOLA-SEEDS, the ſame with mo- 
lycea-beans. See MoLucca. 

ANGON, in the antient military art, a 
kind of javelin uſed by the French. They 
darted it a conſiderable diſtance. The 
iron head of this weapon reſembled a 
flower-de-luce. It is the opinion of ſome 
writers, that the arms of France are not 
flowers-de-luce, but the iron point of the 

on, or javelin of the antient French. 

ANGONZEUS, in anatomy, a name ſome- 
times = to the muſcle, called by the 
generality of writers anconeus. See the 
article ANCON us. 

ANGOR, among antient phyſicians, a'con- 
centration of the natural heat, the conſe- 
quence of which is @ pain of the heart, 
— — and ſadneſs. It is a very 

ad prognoſtic in the beginning of acute 

— fevers. 

ANGOULESME, a city of France, ſitu- 
ated about ſixty-four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rochelle, in x0f eaſt longitude, and 45% 
40 north latitude. It is the capital of 
Angoumois. See the next article. 

ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, 
bounded by Poiftou on the north, by 

Lung 
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Umoſin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the 
ſouth, and by Santoin on the welt. 

ANGONRA, or ANCYRA, a large pop - 
lous city of Natolia, in aſiatic Tur Ys 
ſituated on the river Melus : eaſt longi- 
tude 33?, north latitude 419 5 : 

ANGRA, the principal town of the iſland 
of Tercera, one of the Azores, See the 
article AZORES. ; 

ANGROGNA, a town of Piedmont, ſitu- 
ated about ſeven miles weſt of Pignerol: 
eaſt longitude 7, north lat. 44* 45“ 

ANGUIAN, or ENGUIEN, a ſmall town 
of the Netherlands, between Bruſſels and 
Mons. 

ANGUILLA, in ichthyology, the name 
by which zoologiſts call the eel, See EEL. 

ANGUILLA is ſometimes alſo uſed for the 
ſand-eel,as well as for a ſpeczes of murzna. 

ANGUILLA, in geography, one of the 
Caribbee - iſlands, fubje&t to Great Bri- 
tain, and ſituated in weſt longitude 
639, and north latitude 18* 15. 

ANGUILLARA, atown in the territory of 
Padua, belongin to the ſtate of Venice. 

ANGUILLARA is alſo a town of St. Peter's 
patrimony, about eighteen miles from 
Rome. 

ANGUILLIFORM, an appellation given 
by zoologilts, not only to the ditferent 
ſpecies of eels, but to other animals re- 

embling them in ſhape. 

ANGUINA, in botany, a name uſed by 
different authors for two very diſtinct ge- 
nuſes of plants, called by Linnæus Calla 
and T; richoſanther. See the articles CALLA 
and TRICHOSANTHES, 

ANGUINEAL, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to or reſembling a ſnake, anguis. 
Hence we ſuy, anguineal curve, hyper- 
bola, verſe, Sc. See the articles Curve, 
HYPERBOL A, &c. 

ANGUINUM ouvu, among antient na- 
turaliſts, a fabulous kind of egg, ſaid 
to be produced by the ſaliva of a cluſter 
of {erpents, and poſſeſſed of certain ma- 
gical virtues. 

This name is alfo given by Mercatus to 
the lapis ſcolopendrites, See the article 
SCOLOPENDRITES. 

ANGUIS, in zoology, a genus of amphi- 
bious animals, with a round body, co- 
vered over with ſcales, without any ſcuta. 
This genus comprehends the wipera, 
cæcilia, aſpis, natrix, caudiſona, cobra, 
cenchris, bydrus, and anguis e&ſculapii. 


See the articles VIER, CCILIA, Sc. 

ANGULAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething relating to, or that hath angles. 
dee the article ANGLE, 
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ANGULAR CAPITAL, 
ANGULAR COLUMN, 
ANGULAR MOTION, 8 
ANGULAR NICHE, NICHE. 
ANGULAR SECTION, SECTION, 
ANGULARIS ScarUuLz, the name by 
which ſome anatomiſts call the levator 
ſcapulæ. See the article LEVATOR. 

ANGUREK, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the pidendrum of Linnæus. See 
the article EPIDENDRUM. 

ANGURIA, in botany, makes a diſtinct 
genus of plants, according to Tourne- 
fort z but is comprehended by Linnzus 
among the cucumbers. See CUCUMBER. 

ANGUS, a ſhire or county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by the ſhire of 
Merns; on tlie eaſt, by the german oceartz 
on the ſouth, by the frith of Tay, which 
divides it from the ſhire of Fife; and on 
the weſt, by the fhire of Perth, 

This county, which for the moſt part is 
exceeding fertile, is otherwiſe called For- 
farſhire, from its capital Forfar. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, in roman antiquity, 
a tunica embroidered with little purple 
ſtuds, according to moſt antiquarians 
but Rubennius pretends that it was an 
oblong band of purple woven in the tu- 
nica, reſembling a nail. It was worn 
by the roman knights, as the laticlavia 
was by the ſenators. 

ANHALT, a province of the circle of 
upper Saxony, in Germany, lying ſouth- 
ward of the dutchy of Magdeburg. 

ANHELATIO, or ANHELITUS, amon 
— a ſhortneſs of breath whic 

appens to ſoupgd perſons, but eſpecially 
to valetudinarians, after violent exerciſe, 
See the article ASTHMA. 

AXNHELITUS, among chymiſts, ſignifios 
horſe-dung. 

ANHIMA, in ornithology, a braſilian 
bird, reſembling in ſome degree a crane; 
from which, however, as well as from 
all other birds, it is diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſlender horn of a bony fubſtance, inſerted 
a little above the origin of its beak ; its 
wings too have each a horn of this kind, 
growing out of the fore-part of the 
bone. It is longer than a fwan, and 
mottled with black, grey, and white, with 
a very little yellow in ſome places. See 
plate XVIII. fig. 4. 

ANHINGA, in ornithology, an extremely 
beautiful water-fowl of the Braſils, about 
the ſize of our common duck. Its beak. 
is about three fingers breadth long, and 
has a row of hooked prickles both above 
and below] its neck is ſlender and long 3 
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ite head and neck are yellowiſh; the ANIMA mundi, i. e. ſoul of the uni verſe, 14 


upper part of the back is brown, ſpotted 
with yellow ; and the breaſt, belly, and 
thighs, are of a ſilvery white. See plate 
XVIII. fig. 4. 
ANHUIBA, in botany, a-name ſometimes 
given to the ſaſſafras-tree, See the ar- 
ticle Sass AF RAS. 


ANHYDROS, in botany, a name uſed by 


the antients for ſeveral ſpecies of the ſola- 
num, or night-ſhade, See the article 
SOLANUM. . 
ANI, in ornithology, a braſilian bird about 
the ſize of a thruſh, all over black, and 


ſeeming to belong to the paroquette-ta- . 


mily. | | 

ANIAN, a large maritime country on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, lying between the 
equator and 12% north latitude, and be- 
tween 40“ and 50“ eaſt longitude. 

AXIAN is alſo the name of a ftrait, ſup- 
poſed to lie between the north-caſt of 
Aſia, and north-weſt of America. 

ANJENGO, a ſmall town and factory on 
the malabar-coaſt, belonging to our eaſt- 
india company. 

ANIENs, or ANIENTE, a law term, ſigni- 
fying to be void, or of no force. 

ANIL, in botany, the name by which 
Moriſon calls the plant which produces 
the indigo. See the article Ix Dido. 

ANIMA, among divines and naturaliſts, 
denotes the foul, or principle of life, in 

animals. See the article SOUL. 

Axing, in a leſs proper ſenſe, is uſed for 

- the principle of vegetation in plants. See 
the article VEGETATION, 

ANIMa, among chemiſts, denotes the vo- 
latile or ſpirituous part of bodies. 

- ANntMa, among phyticians, a term ſome- 
times given to highly refined medicines, 
or fach as are poſſeſſed of an extraordi- 
nary virtue. Thus, we read of anima 

#habarbari, anima pulmonum, &c. the 
former denoting an extract of rhubaib, 

and the latter ſaffron, on account of its 
ſuppoſed efficacy in diſorders of the lungs. 
Thus alſo, 


Anima hepatis, is 2 name by which ſome 
call ſal martis, or ſalt of iron, on ac- - 


— of its efficacy in diſeaſes of the 

ver, - 

Axl erticulorum, an appellation given 

to hermodactyls, as being good in diſ- 
orders of the joints. See the article HER - 
MQDACTYL. 

Anima ſaturni, a white powder obtained by 


pouring diſtilled vinegar on litharge, of 
conſiderable uſe in enameling. See the 


article ENAMEL, 
5 


by ſome defined to be a certain, pure 

#therial ſubſtance, which being ditfufel 
through the maſs of the world, informs, 
actuates, and unites the divers parts of 
it into one great, perfect, organical hody. 
The anima mundi of the modern platoniits, 
is an ætherial ſpirit which exiſts pure in 
the heavens, but pervading elementary bo- 
dies on earth, — ſomething of their 
nature, and thence becomes of a peculiar 
kind, 

Others define it to be an ignific virtue 
infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated 
through the whole frame for the conler. 
vation, nutrition, and vivification of it, 
The anima mundi is rejected by moſt of 
the modern philoſophers, altho' many 
of them ſubſtitute ſomething very much 
like it. Thus the cartelians have their 
ſubtile matter; ſome later philoſophers 
have admitted fire; and others, an elaltic 
ſpirit or medium diffuſed through all the 
parts of ſpace. 


ANIMA, or ANIMATO, in muſic, the ſame 


with allegro. See ALLEGRO, | 

ANIMACHA, a river of India, in the 
Kingdom of Malabar. It riſes in the 
kingdom of Calicut, and falls into tlic 
ocean fix leagues from Cranganor. 

AXIMACHA is allo the name of a town 

upon that river. 

ANIMAD VERSION, in matters of lite. 
rature, is uled to ſignify, ſometimes cor- 
rection, ſometimes remarks upon a book, 
Sc. and ſometimes a ſerious conlidera- 
tion upon any point. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an org2n- 
ized and living body, which is allo en- 
dowed with 1enſation : thus, minerals 
are ſaid to grow or increaſe, plants to 
grow and live, but animals alone to have 
ſenſation. 

The deſcription, hiſtory, and claſſing « 

animals, makes not only a confidera- 

ble, but the moſt excellent part of natu- 

ral hiſtory, known by the name of 200- 

logy. See the article ZooLOGY. 

Different authors have eſtabliſhed diffe- 

rent diviſions or families of animals; but 

the moſt natural one ſeems to be into 
quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, amphibious 
animels, inſects, and animacules, viſible 
only by the help of a microſcope. Ses 

the articles QUapRUPED, BIxb, &c. 

Generation of ANIMALS. See the article 
GENERATION. 

ANIMALS, in heraldry, are much uſed, bot 
as bearings and ſupporters. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in blazoning, 
anus 
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animals muſt be interpreted in the beſt 
ſenſe, and ſo as to redound to the great- 
eſt honour of the bearers, For exam- 
le, the fox being renowned for wit, and 
Kewiſe given to filching for his prey; 
if this be the charge of an eſcutcheon, 
we muſt conceive the quality repreſented 
to be his wit, and not his theft. All 
beaſts muſt be figured in their moſt noble 
action; as a lion rampant, a leopard or 
wolf paſſant, a horſe running or vault- 
ing, a greyhound courſing, a deer trip- 
ping, and a lamb going with a ſmooth 
ace. In like manner, every animal muſt 
moving and looking to the right fide 
of the ſhield, the right toot being placed 
foremoſt, Thele are the precepts given 
by Guillim, and yet we find that there 
are lions paſſant,couchant, and dormant, 
as well as rampant, See the articles 
RAMPANT, PASSANT, &c. 

ANIMAL, uſed adjectively, denotes any 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of animals. Thus, 

ANIMAL ACTIONS, thoſe that are peculiar 
to animals. Such are ſenſation and muſ- 
cular motion, See SENSATION, Ec. 

ANIMAL GODS, diz animales, according to 
Apuleius and Servius, are the fouls of 
men which by certain rites were trani- 
formed into gods. 

ANIMAL LIQUORS, a name given tothe va- 
rious fluids found in animal bodies, as 
blood, lymph, &c. 

AXIMAL MOT10N, the ſame with what is 
called muſcular motion. See MoT10vN. 

ANIMAL SECRETION, the ſeparation of the 
ſeveral juices of the body from the blood. 
See the article SECRETION. 

ANIMAL SPIRITS,a very fine ſubtile juice 
in animal bodies, ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the animal actions. 

Thoſe who maintain the exiſtence of aui- 
mal ſpirits, for that is a point not yet de- 
tezmined, imagine them to be ſeparated 
in the brain from the ſubtileſt parts of the 
blood, and conveyed from thence by the 
nerves to all parts of the body, for the 
performance <4 every animal function. 
Upon this precarious hypotheſis, which, 
however, 1s of great antiquity, many 
elaborate theories have been formed ; 
but anatomiſts are ſo little agreed, touch- 
ing the nature of thoſe ſpirits, that it is 
by no means ſafe to lay any ſtreſs upon 
them, in accounting for diſtempers, or 
inveſtigating remedies. 

ANIMAL 5YSTEM denotes the whole claſs 
of beings. endowed with animal life, 
otherwiſe called animal kingdom, 

Vor. I. 
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ANIMAL OECONOMY. See OECONOMY., 

ANIMAL OIL, See the article iI. 

ANIMALCULE, an animal io minute in 

its ſize, as not to be the immediate obje& 
of our ſenſes. : 
Animalcules are ſeen only by the aſſiſt- 
ance of microſcopes, and are vaſtly more 
numerous than any other part of the ani- 
mal creation; but the ſpecies; on a. cloſe 
examination, are found to be extremely 
few, in proportion to the number of in- 
dividuals. The moſt obvious diſtinction 
among them is, that ſome have, and 
others have not tails; and that ſome 
have, and others have not viſible limbs, 
According therefore to theſe characters, 
they are arranged by Dr. Hill under 
three claſſes, dilinguithed by the names 
of gymnia, cercaria, arthronia ; the firſt 
containing thoſe which have no viſible 
limbs, nor any tail ; the ſecond, thoſe 
which have tails ; the third, thoſe which 
have viſible limbs. 
Animalcules are diſcovered by the mi- 
croſcope in moſt liquors, as water, wine, 
vinegar, Cc. in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 
in oats, barley, &c, and in the puſtules 
of the itch. Some authors pretend to 
have found them even in the human 
ſeed, 

ANIMATED, or ANIMATE, in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, denoted ſomething endowed 
with animal life. See ANIMAL. 

ANIMATED alſo imports a thing to be im- 
pregnated with vermin, or animacules ; 
in which ſenſe, all terreftrial bodies what- 
ever may be ſaid to be animated. 

ANIMATED MERCURY, a term uſed by 
Mr. Boyle to denote mercury which being 
impregnated with ſpirituous particles, 
may grow hot when mingled with gold. 

ANIMATED NEEDLE, is one touched with a 
loadſtone. See NEEDLE and MAGNET. 

ANIMATED POWER, in mechanics, denotes 
a man, or other animal, in oppoſition to 
weights, &c. 

ANIMATED HORSE-HAIRS. See the article 
HORSE-HAIRS. 

ANIMATION fignifies the informing 
an animal body with a foul. Thus the 
fuctus in the womb is ſaid to come to its 
animation, when it begins to act like a 
true animal. 

AXxIMATION, among alchemiſts, in the 
tranimutation of metals, is when the 
white foliated earth is to be fermented 
with the celeſtial water of ſulphur, 

ANIMATION is allo uſed figuratively, for 
the act of giving lite and energy to a 
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ANIME, or GUM ANIME, in natural hi- 
| Kory and pharmacy, a kind of gum, or 
axe two kinds, the oriental and occiden- 


in large caſks, and of a ve 
_ tain colour, ſome being greemſh, ſome 
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aniſe-ſeed water, which is a celebrated 

; cordial and carminative. 

rather reſin, being a friable ſubſtance, in- ANITERSOR, in anatomy, a name by 

fAammable, and ſoluble in oil. There which ſome call the latiſimus dorſi. Set 

the article LATISSIMUS. 

tal: the oriental is a dry reſin, brought ANKER, a liquid-meaſure at Amſterdam, 

uncer-, It contains about thirty-two gallons eng- 

liſh meaſure. 

reddiſh, and ſome of the colour of ANNA, in roman antiquity, an appellatioz 

_ ; i ITT | given to the moon. See the article Moo, 
e occidental is a yellowiſh white, re- ANNA, in geography, a city of Arabia 

ſembling frankincenie in colour. Both Petrea, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of 

Kinds are uſed in perfumes; and in me- the river Euphrates, in 412 35 of eaſt 

dicine externally, for cold flatulent af- longit. and 33% 30' north lat. 


fections of the head, nerves, and joints, ANNAACIOUS, a people of Brafil, in 


palſies, contractions, contuſions, &c. America, whoſe country borders on the 
AN IME“, in heraldr y, A term uſed when government of Porto Seguro, 

the eyes of 45 rapacious creature Are ANNABERG, a ſmall town of Germany, 

borne of a different tincture from the in the province of Miſnia, ſituated near 

creature itſelf, We alſo ſay, incenſed of the river Schop, about eleven german 

ſuch or ſuch a tincture. miles from Leipſic. 


ANIME TTA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, ANNA GH, the name of two towns in Ire. 


denotes the cloth wherewith the cup of 
the euchariſt is covered. 


ing, in medicine. See LIPOTHYMIA and 
SWOONING, 


grows in the Antilles iſlands, and is 
pretty: much like the china 2 It is 
uſed by ſugar bakers, for refining the ſu- 
gar, and is more effectual and leſs dan- 
gerous than the ſublimate of mercury and 
arſenic, 


ANJOU, a county, or rather earldom of 


France, bounded by the province of 
Maine on the north, by Tourain on the 
eaſt, by Poictou on the ſouth, and by 
Britany on the welt. 


ANISCALPTOR, in anatomy, a name 


by which ſome call the latiſimus dorſi. 
See the article LaTISSIMUS. 


ANISE, aniſum, in the materia medica, 


a ſmall ſeed, of an oblong ſhape, ending 
each way in an obtuſe point, with a ſur- 
face very deeply ſtriated, and of a lax 
and brittle ſubſtance. 
The plant which produces it is of the 
pentandria-dig ynia claſs of Linnieus. 
The beſt feed is what is freſh, full, free 
from mouldineſs, and has a very ſtrong 
ſmell. It is of a hot nature, good to 
expel wind out of the bowels and ſtomach, 
and is uſed by the confectioners in ſugar- 
lums, of various denominations. There 
is extracted by diſtillation from aniſe ſeed, 
an oil, which, as well as that expreſſed 
from it when bruiſed, anſwers all the 
—_ of the ſeed itſelf; and during the 
iſtillation, there comes off a water called 


land, one in the province of Ulſter, and 
the other in the county of Downe. 


ANIMI DILIQUIUM, fainting, or ſwoon- ANNALE, in the church of Rome, a term 


applied to the maſſes celebrated for the 
dead, during a whole year. 


ANINGA, in commerce, a root which ANNALS, annales, in matters of litera- 


ture, a ſpecies of hiſtory, which relates 


events in the chronological order wherein 


they happened. They differ from perſed 
hiſtory m this, that annals are a bare re- 
lation of what paſſes every year, as a jour- 
nal is of what paſſes every day ; where- 
as hiſtory relates not only the tran!- 
ations themſelves, but alſo the cauſes, 
motives, and ſprings of actions. Annals 
require nothing but brevity, hiſtory de- 
mands ornament. Cicero informs us ot 
the origin of annals : to preſerve the me- 
mory of events, the 833 maximus, 
ſays he, wrote what paſſed each year, and 
expoſed it on tablets in his own houſe, 
where every one was at liberty to read: 
this they called annales maximi ; and hence 
the writers who imitated this ſimple method 
of narrating facts were called annals. 
ANNALES, in law. See YEARLINGS. 
ANNAMABOE, an engliſh factory on 
the gold- coaſt, in Guinea, in Africa. 
ANNAND, the capital of the ſhire of An- 
andale, in Scotland, ſituated upon a 1i- 
ver of the ſame name, in 3“ welt long. 
and 54* 40! north latitude. 
ANNAPOLIS, the capital of Maryland, 
a britiſh colony in north America, in 78* 
welt longit. and 39% 25 north lat. 
ANNAPOLIS is alſo the name of the 2 
of Nova Scotia, ſituated in 64“ weſt len. 
gitude, and 45“ north latitude, 
ANNATES, 
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ANN 
ANNATES, — eccleſiaſtical writers, 


a year's income of a ſpiritual living. 

Theſe were, in antient times, given to 
the pope throughout all chriſtendom, up- 
on the deceaſe of any biſhop, abbot, or 
pariſh-clerk, and were paid by his ſuc- 
ceſſor. In England, the pope claimed 


them firſt of ſuch foreigners as he con- 


ferred benefices upon, by way of provi- 
fion ; but afterwards they were demand- 
ed of all other clerks on their admiſſion 


to benefices. At the reformation they 


were taken from the pope, and veſted in 
the King; and finally, queen Anne reſtor- 
ed them to the church, by appropriating 
them to the augmentation of poor liv- 


ings. 

ANNEALING, or NEALING, the burn- 
ing or baking glaſs, earthen-ware, &c. 
in an oven or furnace. See NEALING., 

ANNEALING of glaſs, GLASS. 

ANNEALING of iron, See IRoN. 

ANNEALING of fleel, STEEL. 

ANNE, or ST. ANNE's DAY, a feſtival of 
the chriſtian church, celebrated by the 
Latins on the twenty-ſixth of July, but 
by the Greeks on the ninth of Decem- 


ber. 
It is kept in honour of Anne, or Anna, 
mother of the Virgin Mary. 

ANNE CV, a town of the duchy of Savoy, 
ſituated upon a lake of the ſame name, 
ſubject to the king of Sardinia ; in 62 
10 eaſt longit. and 46 north lat. 

ANNEXA TION, in law, a term uſed to 
imply the uniting of lands or rents to the 
crown. 

ANNI wnuBILEs, in law, denote the mar- 
nageable age of a woman, wiz. after 
ſhe has arrived at twelve. 

ANNIENTED, in law, ſignifies annulled 
or made void, 

ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing 
any created being into nothing. 
Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to creation, 
and both are the works of omnipotence ; 
for bodies naturally admit of changes and 
alterations in their forms, but not of an- 
nihilation. 

It is objected againſt this notion of an- 
nihilation, that it requires an act; where- 
45, according to the opinion of ſome phi- 
loſophers, annihilation muſt enſue upon 
God's merely ceaſing to act. | 
Annihilation, in a moral ſenſe, is ſome- 
times uſed : thus, the capital of the ſouth- 
lea is reduced to one half ; and unleſs 
great care be taken, the male practices 
of brokers will ſoon render another an- 
nihilation neceſſary, 
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ANNIS COMMUNIBUS. See the article / / 


 ANNUA PENSIONE, in law, 


ANN 


COMMUNIBUS ANNIS, 
ANNIS-SEED. See AN1sE. 
ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of 

any remarkable day, 

Anniverſary days, in old times, more 


particularly denoted thoſe days in which - 
an office was performed for the ſouls of 


the deceaſed, or the martyrdom of the 
ſaints was celebrated in the church, 


ANNOBON, an. iſland of Africa, on the 


coaſt of Guinea, in 7“ eaſt longitude, 
and 1* 50 ſouth latitude, 


ANNO DOMINI, i. e. the year of our 


lord, the computation of time from our 
faviour's incarnation. The engliſh is now 
inſerted in the dates of all our deeds. 

ANNOISANCE, in law, the ſame with 
nuſance. See the article NUsANCE, 

ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric, the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called paronomaſia. 
See the article PARONOMASIA, 

ANNONA, in roman antiquity, denotes 
proviſion for a year of all ſorts, as of fleſh, 
wine, &c. but eſpecially of corn. | 
Annona is likewiſe the allowance of oil, 
falt, bread, fleſh, corn, wine, hay, and 
ſtraw, which was annually provided by 
contractors for the maintenance of an 
army. 

ANNONZ PREFECTUS, in antiquity, 
an extraordinary magiſtrate, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to prevent a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſion, and to regulate the weight and 
fineneſs of bread. 

ANNONALY, a town of France, in the up- 

Vivares, ſituated on the river Deume, 
in 5* 22“ eaſt lon. and 45 15 north lat. 

ANNOT, a ſmall city in the mountains of 
Provence, in France, in 7“ eaſt longit, 
and 44* 4* north latitude. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, 
a brief commentary, or remark upon a 
book or writing, in order to clear up ſome 
paſſage, or draw ſome concluſion from 
it : thus the critics of the laſt age have 
made learned annotations upon all the 
claſhes. 

ANNOTATION, among phyſicians, the be- 

ginning of a febrile paroxyſm, when the 
patients uſe to ſhiver, to yawn, ftretch, 
and be drowſy. . 
Annotation is alſo proper to hectic fevers, 
and happens when the patient, an hour 
or two after eating, feels an increaſe of 
heat, with a ſwifter pulſe, but without 
any of the forementioned ſymptoms. 
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ANN. 

ANNUAL, in a general ſenſe; an appel- 
lation given to whatever returns every 
year, or is always performed within that 
ſpace of time: thus we ſay, the annual 
motion of the earth, annual plants, &c. 
dee the articles EARTH, PLANT, Sc. 

ANNUAL ARGUMENT of longitude.' Set 
the article ARGUMENT, , 

ANNUAL EPACT, in chronology. See the 
article EPACT. 8 


ANNUAL EQUATION, in aftronomy. See 


the article EQuaTION. ' * 

ANNUAL, or ANNUEL, in the ſcotch law, 
any yearly revenue, or rent, payable at 
th 


the two great terms, whitſuntide and 
martinmas. 5 
ANNUENTES MUSCULI, in anatomy, 
the ſame with recti interni minores. See 
the article Rxcri. | | 
ANNUITY, a yearly income ariſing from 
money, &c. and either paid for a term 
of years, or upon a life. 4 
Annuities are ſaid to be in arrears, when 
"_— are due either yearly or half yearly, 
and are unpaid for any number of pay- 
ments. If, therefore, the amount of annu- 
Ities in arrear, at ſimple intereſt, be want- 
ed, let a be the annuity, 1 the rate of one 
pound per annum, m the amount thereof, 
and z the number of years; then @ being 
the firſt year's amount, a +1 ar will be 
the amount of the ſecond year, a+2 ar 
of the third, and a+#z—1 ar will 
be the u year's amount: wherefore mn, the 


ſum of thoſe  amaynts, will be equal to 


24 4 1, — 1 
2 
theſe four quantities nar are given, 
the value of the fourth may be eaſily 
found, as in the following table: 
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ANN. 
intereſt of one pound, at any given rate, 
then any three of the four quantities 


amnx being given, the fourth will be 
found as under; 


OK 2 Solution, 
| X1n—1Xa 


3 bu X an [= Lx -In T2 -L 

| | &: Lx 
+Imanix|=—=x"4+Z XK 
1 2 F 


L being the logarithm of x — 1 and a. 


If the diſcount in buying and ſelling an- 
nuities at ſimple intereſt be wanted : then 
ſince the amount of one pound for any 
time is to one pound as the amount 
of an annuity is to its preſent value, 
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finite, a being the annual rent, 5 will be 
equal to 5x — 4. If then it 15 required 
to find how many years purchale, at com- 
pound-intereſt, any annuity is worth, 
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ANN 
As to the doctrine of annuities upon lives, 
founded ; bills of mortality, ſee Dr. 
Halley's Diſcourſe in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, De Moivre's treatiſe, and 
the article L1FE-ANNUITY. | 
There are ſeveral differences in law be- 
tween an annuity and a rent; every rent 
is iſſuing out of lands, but an annuity 
charges only the grantor, his heirs, Cc. 
alſo no action lies for an annuity but the 
writ of annuity ; but for the recovery of 
rent; the fame remedy lies as for lands, 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing in the form of, or reſembling a 

ring. Hence, , 

ANNULAR, in anatomy, is an appellation 
given to ſeveral parts of the body: thus, 
the annular eartilage is the ſecond carti- 

lage of the larynx ; annular ligament, 
that which encompaſſes the wriſt, and 
binds the bones of the arm together; an- 
nular proceſs, or protuberance, a part of 
the medulla oblongata. See the articles 
CARTILAGE, LIGAMENT, Se. | 

ANNULAR is alſo a peculrar denomination 
of the fourth finger, commonly called 

the ring-finger. | | 

ANNULATA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of 
' coluber. See the article COLUBER. 

ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall ſquare 
member in'the doric capital, under the 
quarter-round. T4874 
Annulet is alſo a narrow flat moulding, 
which is common to divers places of the 
columns, as in the baſes, eapitals, &c. 
It is the fame member which Vitruvius 
calls a fillet; Palladio, a liſtel or eincture; 

"Scamozzi and Mr. Brown, a ſupercili- 
um, liſt, tinea, eye-brow, ſquare, and 
rabbit. Ry 

ANnNULET, in heraldry, a mark of diſ- 
tinction which the fifth brother of a fa- 
mily ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

The hieroglyphic of the annulet is very 
various: ſome of the antients uſed it to 
denote ſervitude ; the romans repreſented 
by it liberty and nobility. It is an em- 
blem of ſecrecy, if it have a ſeal; and of 
love, if the cypher, the face, or the arms 


of the perſon beloved are engraved upon 


It, 

ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for 
cancelling, or making void, a deed, ſen- 
tence, or the like. 

ANNUNCTADA, ANNUNTIADA, or AN- 
NUNTIATA, an order of knighthood in 
Savoy, firſt inſtituted by Amadeus I. in 


the year 1409 ; their collar was of fifteen 


links, interwoven. one with another, in 
orm of a true lover's knot, and the motto 
\ I 
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k. k. x. r. ſignifying fortidudb ejus Rho, 


AN O 


dum tenuit. Amadeus VIII gave the 
name an nunciada to this order, which 
was formerly known by that of the knot 
of love, changing, at the ſame time, the 
image of St. Maurice, patron of Savoy, 
which hung at the collar, for that of the 
Virgin Mary ; and inſtead of the motto 
abovementioned, ſubſtituting the words 
of the angel's ſalutation. 


ANNUNCIADA is allo the title of ſeveral re- 


ligious orders,” inſtituted at different 
times, and at different places, in honour 
of the annunciation. See the next ar- 
ticle. 


ANNUCIATION, the tidings brought by 


the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, of 

the incarnation of Chriſt. ; 
Annunciation is alſo a feſtival, kept by 
the church on the twenty-fifth of March;. 


in commemoration of theſe tidings: it is 


of ve eat antiquity. « | 
In he or — on this feaſt the 
pope performs the ceremony of ing 
or cloyſtering a certain number of maidens, 
who are preſented to him in the church 


della Minerva, cloathed in white ſerge, 
and muffled up from head to foot: an 


officer ſtands by, with purſes contamipg 
notes of fifty crowns for thoſe who make 
choice of marriage, and notes of an hun- 
dred for thoſe who chooſe the veil. 
Annunciation is likewiſe a title given 
the jews'to part of the ceremony of their 
paſſover. p 


ANNUNTIATOR, the name of an of- 


ficer in the church of Conſtantinople, It 
was his buſineſs to inform the people of 
the feſtivals that were to be celebrated. 


 ANOCTORON, a term uſed by ſome ec- 


cleſiaſtical writers for a church. See the 
article CHURCH. 4 


ANOCISTI, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, 


a denomination given to a claſs of echini 
marini, with the anus at the top of the 
ſhell. See the article Ecyinus. 


ANODYNE, in pharmacy, a term applied 


to medicines which nntigate pain. 

Anodynes are of two kinds; the firſt 
proper, called alſo paregorics; the ſe- 
cond improper, becauſe they rather ſtu- 
pify than alleviate, and are known by the 
name of hypnotics and narcotics. See 


the article HYPpnOT1CS, &c. 


Among anodynes may be reckoned all 
relaxing remedies, diluters, and medi- 
cines which by any means deſtroy acri- 
mony or expel wind, together with the 
compound medicines of the ſhops, which 
paſs under this name; uch is the ano- 
dyne 


AN O 
dyne balſam made of caſtile ſoap, opi- 
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near area ASP, contained under the 


um, camphire, ſaffron, and ſpirit of line of the apſes AB (wiz. the tranſ- Ad 
- wine,. accounted excellent in allaying the verſe axis) and the line SP, which is £ 
tortures of the gout, and in ions proportional to the time. Again, draw. [ 
of the — © | ing QP H perpendicular to A B, and \ 
ANOLYMPIADS, avaaupmiate;, in gre- S F perpendicular to the radius QC, con- 1 
cian antiquity, an appellation given by tinued, the mean anomaly will be repre. J 
the Elæans, to ſuch olympic games as ſented by the trilinear - circular area 0 
had been celebrated under the direction of A Q, or by the arch AQ+SF; as 0 
other ſtates beſides themſelves. See the is demonſtrated by aſtronomers. Ah 
article OLYMPIAD. | Excentric ANOMALY, in the new aſtrono. v 
ANOMOLISTICAL Year, in aſtrono- my, is an arch AQ of the excentric n 
my, the time that the earth takes to paſs circle A QB, terminated by A B, and AY 
through her orbit: it is alſo called the by the line QH, drawn through the h 
— ical year. centre of the planet P, perpendicular to 1 
he ſpace of time belonging to this year AB. d 
is greater than the tropical year, on ac- Coequate or true ANOMALY is the diſtance a 
count of the preceſſion of the equinoxes. of the fun from its apogeum, or of a AN 
See the article PRECESSION. Toon from its aphelium, where it is ſeen t 
ANOMALOUS, in a general ſenſe, is ap- om the ſun; that is, it is the angle AN 
lied to whatever is irregular, or deviates ASP. at the ſun, under which the «4 f 

rom the rule obſerved by other things of net's diſtance from the aphelium appears, 
the like nature. For a farther account of anomaly, ſee t. 
ANOMALOUS VERBS, in grammar, ſuch as Gregory, Keil, Sc. a 
are not conjugated conformably to the ANOMOEANS, in church-hiftory, an- n 
aradigm of their conjugation: they are tient heretics, who aſſerted, that the Son AN 
— in all languages; in latin the verb was of a nature different from, and in n 
lego is the paradigm of the third conju- nothing like to that of the father. This £ 
_ gation, and runs thus, lego, leis, legit ; was the name by which the pure arians i 
by the ſame rule it ſhould be fero, feris, were diſtinguiſhed, in contradiſtinction to d 
. ferit, but we ſay fero, fers, fert; fero then the ſemi-arians, who acknowledged a f 
i is an anomalous verb. In engliſh the irre- likeneſs of nature in the ſon, at the ſame AN 
1 gularity relates often to the preter tenſe, time that they denigd, with the pure AN 
i and paſſive participle; for example, give, arians, the conſubſtantiality of the word. t 
were it formed according to rule, woul The ſemi-arians condemned the anomœ- AN 
make gived in the preter tenſe, and pai- ans in the council of Seleucia ; and the rn 
| five participle; whereas, in the former, it anomœans in their turn condemned the * 
| makes gave, and in the latter giver. ſemi-arians in the council of Conſtan- 0 
bi ANOMALY, in grammar, that quality in tinople. il 
h words which renders them anomalous. ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hi- I 
1 See the preceding article. ſtory, a genus of cryſtalline ſpars, of no AN 
W ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, an irregularity determinate form, eaſily fiſſile, but cleav- d 
b in the mation of the planes, whereby ing more readily in . than in AN 
1 they deviate from the ap elion or apogee; à perpendicular direction, their plates ri 
x which inequality is either mean, excen- being compoſed of irregular arrange- t 
tric, or coequate and true. | ments of ſhort and thick rhomboidal con- { 
Mean ANOMALY, in the old aſtronomy, is cretions. See the article Spar, v 
the diſtance of a planet from the line of ANONA, in botany, a genus of plants, a, 
the apſes, according to its mean motion: belonging to the polyandria-polyg yniaclals n 
thus, if ESD (plate XIX. fig. 1. n'. of Linnzus; the perianthium is compol- AN 
3.) be the ſun's orbit, AMNB the ed of three cordated, hollowed, and acu- L 
* the earth at T, the ſun at 8s, minated leaves; the corolla conſiſts of ſix AN 
and AB the line of the nodes; then is _ cordated ſeſſile petals, three alternatcly W 
the-angle A T M, or the arch A M, the interior and ſmaller ; the ſtamina are AN 
ſun's mean anamaly, ſcarce viſible, but the antherz are nu- 8 
But, in the new aſtronomy, where a merous : the fruit is a large berry, of an AN 
wy at P, deſcribes an elipſis AP oval figure, covered with a ſquamoſe b 
A (ibid. n* 2.) about the fun, fi- unctuated bark: the ſeeds are numerous, | 
tuated in the focus 8, the mean ano- 566% of an oblong figure, and are bl 
maly is the arch, or angle, or trili- placed circularly, #5 * 


ANS 

ANONIS, REST-MARROW, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which is 
papilionaceous, and its fruit a turgid 
villoſe pod, containing a few kidney-like 
ſeeds. 

This genus belongs to the diadelphia- 
decandria claſs of Linnzus, who calls it 
ononis. 

ANONYMOS, in botany, the name by 
which Gronovius calls the chelone of Lin- 
næus. See the article CHELONE. 

ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is name- 
leſs, or of which the name is concealed. 
It is a term uſually applied to books which 
do not expreſs the author's name, or to 
authors whoſe names are unknown. 

AxoxvMous, in chemiſtry. See the ar- 
ticle ADIAPHOROUS, 

ANONYMOUS, in anatomy, an appellation 

en to parts newly diſcovered, and con- 

— without any proper names: thus 
the annular cartilage of the throat, known 
at preſent by the name cricoides, was for- 
merly called anonymouz. 

ANOREXY, in medicine, a loathing of 

meat, or want of appetite. 
An anorexy is occaſioned either from an 
ill diſpoſition of the ſtomach, or a re- 
dundancy of humours. The cure is dit- 
ferent, according to the cauſe, 

ANOT. See the article ANNOT. 

ANOTH, one of the Scilly iſlands, See 
the article SCILLY. 

ANOUT), a ſmall iſland in the Schager- 
rack, or that part of the ſea of Denmark 
which has Norway on the north, Jutland 
on the weſt, Sweden on the eaſt, and the 
iſle of Zealand on the ſouth ; it hes in 
13* eaſt longit. and 569 36“ north lat. 

ANSA, a river-in Friuli, in Italy, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Venice. 

ANS. E, in aſtronomy, the parts of ſaturn's 
ring, which are to be ſeen on each fide of 
the planet, when viewed through a tele- 
ſcope, and the ring appears ſomewhat 
open. They are ſo called becauſe they 
are like handles to the body of the pla- 
net. See the article RING of ſaturn. 

ANSE, a ſmall town of France, in the 
Lyonnois, four leagues north of Lyons. 

ANSEL-wE1IGHT, the ſame with auncel- 
weight. See the article AUNCEL. 

ANSELM's Ax r, or ST. AN5SELM'S ART. 
See the article ART. 

ANSER, in the linnzan fyſtem of zoolo- 
2 an order of birds, diſtinguiſhed by 

aving their beaks dentated in the man- 
ner of a ſaw, and the feet formed for 
ſwimming... 
Of this order we have the following ge- 
nera, vis. t. The pelican. 3. The 
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anas, or duck-kind. 3. The muirgus. 
4. The alca. 5. The colymbus, or diver- 
kind. 6. The larus, or gull-kind, &c. 
See the articles PELICAN, Anas, Sc. 

ANSER is, more particularly, uſed for the 
common gooſe. See the article GoosE. 

ANSER, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the fifth or 
ſixth magnitude, in the milky-way, be- 
tween the ſwan and eagle. 

ANSES, in aſtronomy, the ſame with an- 

ſe. See the article Ans.. 

ANSIANACTES, a people of Africa, in 
the weſtern part of the iſle Madagaſcar. 

ANSLO, a ſea-port town of Norway, and 
province of Aggerhuys, ſituated in 109 
12' eaſt long. and 59* 30“ north lat. 

ANSPACH, or OHNsPACH, a city of 
Germany, and circle of Franconia, fi- 
tuated in 10 36' eaſt longitude, and 49? 
22' north latitude. . 

It is the capital of the marquiſate of An- 
ſpach, of — family was the late queen 
aroline. 

ANSPESSADES, in the french armies, 
a kind of inferior officer in the foot, be- 
low the corporals, but above the common 
centinels. There are uſually four or five 
of them in a company. 

ANSTRUTHER EASTER and WESTER, 
two royal burghs of Scotland, fituated 
on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the county of 
Fife, in 2* 25' weſt longitude, and $62 
20! north latitude. 

ANSWER, the reply made to a queſtion, 
To anſwer for a man, in a commercial 
ſenſe, ſignifies to be his ſurety. 

ANSWER, in law. See REjoinDER, 

Foreign ANSWER, See FOREIGN, 

ANT, formica, in zoology, awell-known 
inſet, much celebrated for its induſtry 
and ceconomy. 

The ant makes a diſtin genus of inſets, 

of the order of the hymenoptera, or thoſe 

with membranaceous wings; and is diſ- 

tinguiſhed from the other genera of this 
order, by having an erett ſquama, or 
ſcaly is placed between the thorax 
and abdomen. 

Ants are all furniſhed with four wings, 

excepting the mules, as they are called,or 

thoſe of no ſex, which have none at all. 

Of this genus we have the following ſpe · 

cies in England: 1. A ſmall blackiſh 

ant. 2. A ſmall reddiſh brown ant. 3. 

A middle-fized black ant. 4. A middle- 

ſized reddiſh ant. 5. The great ant, 

or horſe-ant, alſo known by the name.of 
hippomyrmex. 


ANT-BEAR, jn zoology. See the article 
MYRMECOPHACA. 
ANT-£QGsS. See the article Ecce. 


ANT» 


ANT f 360] _ ANT 


ANT-H1LLs, in huſbandry. See the article ANTARCTIC, in a, general ſenſe, de- 
r a notes ſomething oppoſite to the arctic, gr 
AN TA, in the antient architecture; a northern pole. Hence . ' 
ſquare-pilaſter, placed at. the corners of ANTARCTIC CIRCLE, in geography and 
„ Irn aſtronomy, is one of the leſſer circles ot 
Anta is uſed by M. Le Clerc for a kind the ſphere, and diſtant only 239 30/ from 
of ſhaft of a pillar, without baſe or capi- «the, ſouth pole, which is likewiſe called 


tal, and even without any moulding. antarctie, for the ſame reaſon. 

ANTa, in zoology, an american animal, -ANTARES, a ſtar of the firſt magntiude, 

-. reſembling an aſs in every reſpect, ex- ., Otherwiſe called the ſcorpion's heart. Sec 
cept that its ears are ſhorter. the article SCORPION. 


ANTA, in geography, a little city, with a ANTAVARES, a people uf the ſouthern 
harbour, on the coaſt of Guinea, in part of Madagaſcar, between the coun- 
Africa. | try Matane to the ſouth, and the Vohit- 

ANTACZEUS, a name- uſed by different menes to the north. 
authors for two diſtinct fiſhes; the iſin-ANTE“, in heraldry, denotes that the 

laſs-fiſh and the ſturgeon. | pieces are let into one another in ſuch 

ANTACHATES, in natural hiſtory, a formas is there expreſſed, as, for inſtance, 

* bituminous ſtone, which yields a tmell by dove-tails, rounds, ſwallows tails, 

like myrrh, in burning. or the like. 

-ANTACIDS, in pharmacy, an appella- ANTEAMBULONES, in roman anti- 

tion given to all medicines proper to quity, ſervants who went before perſons 
correct acid, or ſour humours : ſuch are of, diſtinction, to clear the way before 

the abſorbent and obtundent claſſes, to- them. They uled this formula, Date 
gether with the claſs of immutants, or locum domino meo ; i. e. make room, 0: 

. - alterants, particularly lixivious ſalts and way, for my maſter. 

: ſoap. | ANTECEDENT, in general, ſomething 

ANTAGONIST, antagoniſta, denotes an that goes before another, either in order 

, - adverfary, eſpecially in ſpeaking of com- of time or place. 
bats and games. ANTECEDENT DECREE, among ſchoolmen, 

ANTAGONIST-MUSCLES, in anatomy, thoſe is a decree preceding ſome other decree, 

* +-which have oppoſite functions, as flexors or ſome action of man, or the prevition 
and extenſors, abductors and adductors, of that action. It is much diſputed, whe- 


Ec. . ther predeſtingtion be a decree antecedent 
'ANTALE, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh. or ſubſequent to faith. 
See the article ANTALIUM. Antecedent will, or deſire, is that in 


ANTALGICS, antalgica, in pharmacy which in God precedes another will o. 
and medicine, the ame with anodynes. deſire, or ſome knowledge or previſion. 


See the article ANODYNE. But it is to be remarked, that theſe terms 

ANTALIUM, in ichthyology, a ſhell- are applied to God only in reſpect to the 

* fiſh, otherwiſe called tubulus marinus, order of nature, and not to an order of 
from its tubular ſhape. See TunuLus. ſucceſſion. 


 ANTAMBA, a beaſt of prey reſembling ANTECEDENT NECESSITY. See the ar- 
a leopard, found in the iilaud of Mada- ticle NECESSITY. 
„ 6 ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the word to 
- -ANATANACLASIS,in rhetoric, a figure which a relative refers: thus, God ac hen 
which repeats the ſame word, but in a. abe adorey the word God is the antcce- 
different tenſe, as, dum wvivimus, Vit y- dent, | 
. US 1 ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firſt of the 
ANTANAGOGE, in rhetoric, a figure two propolitions in an enthymema. vc! 


by which, when the accuſation of the ad- the article ENTHYMEMA. | 
verſary is unauſwerable, we load him ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the fi! 
with the ſame, or other crimes. of two terms of a ratio, or that which! 


..ANTANISOPHYLLUM, in botany, the compared with the other, as in the ratio 
name by which Vaillant calls the ber- of 2 to 3, or à to b, 2 and 4 are each 


benwin of Linnæus. See BOERHAavIa. + antecedeats. 
:-ANFAPHRODISIACS, in pharmacy, AxTICIDENT SIGNS, in medicine, ſuch 
medicines proper to diminiſh the ſecd, as:are orſerved before a diſtemper is 
and conſequently extinguiſh or leſſen all formed as to be reducible to any part 
the 


delires of venery. | | cular claſs, as a bad diſpoſition « 
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ANT 


dlood, which precedes an infinite number 

of diſeaſes. 

ANTECEDENT TERM, in mathematics, the 
firſt one of any ratio: thus, if the ratio 
be a: b, a is the antecedent term. 

ANTECEDENCE, antecedentia, in aſtro- 
nomy, an apparent motion of a planet 
towards the weſt, or contrary to the or- 
der of the ſigns, viz. from taurus to- 
wards aries, &c. 

ANTECEDENCY, or ANTECEDENCE, 
in a general ſenſe, denotes the property 
or prerogative of being antecedent. See 
the article ANTECEDENT. 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before. It 
was an appellation given to thole who 
excelled in any ſcience: Juftinian applied 
it particularly to profeſſors of civil law; 
and in the univerſities of France, the 
teachers of law take the title arteceſores 
in all their theſes. 

ANTECHAMBER, or ANTICHAMBER, 
See the article ANTICHAMBER, 

ANTECHRIST. See ANTICHRIST. 

ANTECURSORES, in the roman armies, 
a party of horſe detached before, partly 
to get intelligence, proviſions, &c. and 
partly to chooſe a proper place to encamp 
in. Theſe were otherwiſe called arte- 
cefſores, and by the Greeks frodromi. 

ANTEDATE, among lawyers, a ſpuri- 
ous or falſe date, prior to the true date 
of a bond, bill, or the like. See DATE. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, whatever exiſted be- 
fore Noah's flood: thus, the generations 
from Adam to Noah are called the ante- 
diluvians. There are great diſputes 
among philoſophers about the form, con- 
ſtitution, figure, and ſituation of the ante- 
diluvian earth, Dr. Burnet contends that 
it was only a hollow crult, with an uniform 
equable (urtace, without mountains and 
without ſeas, and in all reſpects different 
from what we now find it to be. Dr. 
Woodward undertakes to prove that its 
appearance was the ſame as at preſent ; 
that it had the ſame poſition in reſpect of 
the ſun, and conſequently the ſame viciſ- 
litudes of ſeaſons: and Mr. Whiſton 
imagines, that the chaos, of which our 
earth was formed, had been the atmo- 
ſphere of a comet; that the annual mo- 
tion of the earth began as ſoon as it aſ- 
ſumed a new form; but that the diurnal 
motion did not take place till the fall of 
Adam; that before the deluge the year 
began at the autumnal equinox; that the 
orbit of the earth was a perfect circle : 
antl that. the ſolar and lunar years were 

the Gme, each condſting of juſt three 

Vol. I, 
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hundred and ſixty days. The ſtate ef 


\ 
AST 
the antediluvian philoſophy has likewiſe 
been the ſubject of much — among 
authors. 
ANTEGO, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
in the Atlantic or American occan, fitu-- 
ated in 62* welt longitude, and 199 30 
north latitude. It is about twenty miles 
long, and as many broad. | 
ANTEJURAMENTUM, by our an- 
ceſtors called juramentum calumnie, an 
oath which antiently both accuſer and ac- 
culed were to take before any trial or 
purgation, | 
The accuſer was to ſwear that he would 
proſecute the criminal; and the accuſed 


to make oath, on the day he was to un- 


dergo the ordeal, that he was innocent of 
the crime charged againſt him. 

ANTELOPE, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
goat, otherwiſe called gazel/a. See the 
article GAZzELLA. 

ANTEMURALE, in the antient military 
art, denotes much the ſame with what 
the moderns call an out-work. 

ANTENCLEMA, in rhetoric, called by 
the Latins velatio, is when the fault is 
imputed, upon any misfortune happen» 
ing, to the perſon to whom it happened : 
thus, Oreſtes blamed his Mother, Hora - 
tius his filter, and Milo blamed Clo- 
dius. 

ANTENNE, in the hiſtory of inſects, 
{lender bodies with which nature has fur- 
niſhed the heads of theſe creatures; be- 
ing the ſame with what in engliſh are 
called horns, or feelers. See Horn. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, in the antient ar- 
chite ture, the jambs of a door, They 
are alſo ornaments, or garniſhings, in 
carved work, of men, animals, Ce. 
made either of wood or ſtone, and ſet on 
the architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the 
third ſyllable of a word from the end, or 
the laſt ſyllable but two. The Greeks 
put the acute accent upon the antepenul- 
tima ; and the Latins, when the penulti- 
ma is to be pronounced ſhort, put it * 
on the antepenultima, as in the word 49- 
minus. 

ANTEPILANT, in the roman armies, 2 
name given to the haſtati and principes, 
becaule they marched next before the 
triarii, who were called pilani. 

ANTEPILEPTICS, among phyſicians, 
medicines eſteemed good in the epilepſy. 

See the article EPILEPSY. 

ANTEPOSITION, in mmar, the 
placing a word firſt, which ſhould ſtand laſt, 
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ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logi- ANTHEMIS, in botany, the name uſed 


cians, certain preliminary queſtions, 
which illuſtrate the doctrine of predica- 
ments and categories. They are ſo 
called becauſe Ariftotle has placed them 
before the predicaments, in order to treat 
that ſubject aſterwards without interrup- 
tion. See PREDICAMENTS. 

'ANT EQUIERA, a town of Granada, in 
Spain; ſituated in weſt longitude 4. 4. 
and north latitude 36. 400. about twenty- 
five miles north of Malaga, 

ANTEQUIERA NOVA, an epiſco- 
pal city of New Spain in America, in 

the province of Guaxaca. 

ANTERIDES, in the antient architecture, 
buttreſſes erected to ſupport a wall. 

See the article BUTTREss. 

ANTERIOR, or ANTERIOUR, denotes 
ſomething placed before another, either 
with reſpect to time or place. 


ANTEROTES, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given by the antients to a ſpecies - 


of amethylt. See the article AMETHYST. 

ANTESIGNANT, in the ronem armics, 
ſoldiers placed before the ſtandards, in 
order to defend them, according to Lip- 
ſrus; but Cæſar and Livy mention the 

anteſignani as the firſt line, or firſt body, 

of heavy-armed troops. The velites, 

- who- uſed to ſkirmiſh before the army, 
were likewiſe called antefignani, 

ANTEST ATURE, in fortification, a 

" ſmall retrenchment made of paliſadoes, 

or ſacks of earth, with a view to diſpute 
with an enemy the remainder of a piece 
of ground. This term is grown obſo- 
lete. Sce the article RETRENCHMENT. 

ANTEVIRGILIAN HUSBANDRY, + an 
appellation given by Mr, Tull, to his 
new method of horie-hocing huſbandry. 
See the article HUSBANDRY. 

ANTHAKIA, in geography, the ſame 
with Antioch. See the article ANTIOCH. 

ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward 
protuberance of the external ear, being 
a ſjemicircle within, and almoſt parallel 
to the helix. See the article HELIX. 

ANTHELMINTICs, among phyſicians, 
medicines proper to deſtroy worms. See 
the article Worms. 

ANT!UEM, a church-fong performed in 
cathedral tervice by choriſters, who ſin 
alternately. It was u ed to denote bot 
plalns and hymns, when performed in 
this manner. But at preſent, anthem 
is uſed in a mote confined ſenſe, being 


applied to certain, paſſages taken out 


of the ſcriptures, and adapted to a par- 


ti cu ar ſolemuity. 


* 


by Linnæus for the chamæmile of other 
writers. See CHAMAMILE. 

AN THERA, among botaniſts, denote 

the little roundiſh or oblong bodies, on 
the tops of the ſtamina of plants. See 
the article STAMINA. 
The anthera 1s the principal part of the 
-male organ of generation in plants, 
anſwering to the glans penis in animals, 
It is tumid and hollow, containing a 
fine powder called farina feecundans, 
See PLANT, GENERATION, FARINA, 

ANTHERICUM, in botany, the name 
by which Linnzus calls the phalangium 
of Tournefort. See PHALANGIUM. 

ANTHESPORIA, in antiquity, a liciliaz 
feſtival, inſtituted in honour of Proſer. 
pine. Another ſolemnity of this kind 
ſeems to have been obſerved at Argos, in 
honour of juno. 

ANTHESTERIA, in grecian antiquity, 
feſtivals celebrated in the ſpring by the 
antient Athenians, in honour of Bacchus, 
during which the maſters feaſted their 
ſlaves, as the Romans did in the time of 
the Saturnalia. See SATURNALIA, 

It was uſual, during theſe feaſts, to ride 
in chariots, and pats jeſts upon all that 
paſſed by. 

ANTHESTERION, in antient chrono- 
logy, the fixth month of the athenian 
year, anſwering to the latter part of our 
November, and beginning of December. 

ANTHIA, in ichthyology, a name ſome- 
times ulcd for a ſpecies tænia, called allo 
falx venctorum. See the article T 14, 

ANTHIAS, in ichthyology, the name 
pou by the antients, to a ſpecies of 

abrus. See the article LABRus. 

ANTHINE WINE, S. gn, among 
the antients, a kind of wine medicated 
with the flowers of plants. ; 

ANTHOCEROS, in botany, a genus 
moſſes, without any flower- petals or ſta- 
mina; inſtead of which there is a ſingle, 
very long and ſubulated anthera, ſpringing 
from the bale of the cup, The female 
flower is ſometimes found on the ſame 
plant with this anthera ; and ſometimes 
on a different one. It is monophyllous, 
divided into ſix patent ſegments, and 
commonly contains three roundiſh leeds 
lodged in its bottom, 

ANTHOLOGION, the title of the ſervice 
book uſed in the greek church. 

It is divided into twelve months, cantain- 
ing the offices ſung throughout the year, 
on the feſtivals ot our ſaviour, the virgin, 
and other remarkable ſaints, 
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1 
flowers, or of beautiful paſſages from any 
authors. 


ANTHOLOGY is alſo the name given to a 


collection of epigrams taken from ſeveral 
eek pocts. 

ANTHOLYZA, in the linnæan ſyſtem 

of botany, makes a diſtint genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
one tubular petal; and its fruit is a 
roundiſh capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and divided into three cells, containing 
a number of triangular ſeeds, 
This genus belongs to the friandria mo- 
nogynia claſs, and is comprehended a- 
mong the gladioli by other botaniſts. 
See the article GLADIOLUS. 

ANTHONY, or Knights of St. ANTHONY, 
a military order, inſtituted by Albert 
duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zealand, 
when he deſigned to make war againtt 
the Turks in 1382. The knights wore 
a collar of gold made in form of a her- 
mit's girdle, from which hung a ſtick 
cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as they 
are repreſented in St. Anthony's pictures. 

St. ANTHONY's FIRE, a name ſometimes 
given to the eryſipelas. SccERYSIPELAS. 

ANTHOPHYLLI, a name by which ſome 

medical writers call the larger ſpecies of 
cloves. See the article CLoves. 

ANTHORA, in botany, &c. an appel- 

lation given to ſeveral ſpecies of aconite. 
See the article ACONITE, 
The anthore radix of the ſhops, is the 
root of the healing aconite of phyſicians. 
It is eſteemed good in malignant fevers, 
and is preſcribed as an antidote againſt 
poiſons, particularly to obviate the bad 
effects of the-poiſonous aconite. Given 
in powder from one to two ſcruples at a 
dole, it is ſaid to deſtroy worms, and 
relieve in pains of the bowels. 

ANTHORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes 
4 contrary deſcription or definition of a 
ching, from that given by the adverſe party. 

ANTHOS, «e., a greek term properly 
ſignifying flower, but uſed by ſome wri- 
ters to denote roſemary, by way ot emi- 
nence. a 

Axrnos is ſometimes alſo uſed for the 
elixir of gold, as well as for a medicine, 
extracted from pearls. 1 

ANTHOS PKILOSOPHORUM denotes,, a 
certain method of tranſmuting metals by 
vitriol. 

ANTHOSATUM acrTum, 
of rolemary flowers. | 

ANTHOSPERMU NI, in botany,'a genus 
of plants, by Pontedera called teurne- 
Jortia, and belonging to the polygama 
disecia claſs of Linnæus. 
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It is male and female, in different plants, 
and ſome are hermaphrodites. The an- 
drogynous flower is of one leaf, with two 
n. and four ſtamina, with the germen 

elow the flower. The male flowers 
are the ſame with theſe, wanting only 
the piſtils and germen. The female 
flowers have the piltils and germen, 
but want the ſtamina. Pontedera de- 
ſcribes the fruit to be roundiſh, and full 
of corners, having eight oblong ſeeds, 
lying two and two together. 

ANTHOXANTHUM, in botany, a genus 

of plants, the flower of which is a bivalve 
glume. The ſtamina are two capillary 
filaments. The glume of the flower ad- 
heres afterwards to the feed which is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and pointed at each end. 
This genus belongs to the diandria digy- 
nia clais of Linnæus, and is the ſame 
with that which Mr. Ray calls gramei 
wernum, ſpica brevi laxa. It is the 
only grals, ſo far as is yet known, which 
has only two ſtamina. 

ANTHRACIS, ANTHRACIAS, or AN- 
THRACITIS, names promiſcuouſly uſed 
by antient naturaliſts for very different 
toſſils, wiz. the carbuncle, hæmatites, 
and a kind of aſteria. See the article 
CARBUNCLE, Oc. 


ANTHRACOSIS, set, in medicine, 


a corroſive ſcaly ulcer, either in the bulb 
of the eye or the eye-lids. 

ANTHRAX, «what, a greek term literally 
ſignifying a burning coal, uſed by the 
antients to denote a gem, as well as a 
ditcale, more generally known by the 
name of carbuncle. See CARBUNCLE. 

ANTHRAX, is ſometimes allo _ uſed for 
lithanthrax, or pit-coal, . See the article 
LITHANTHRAX, * 

ANI HRISCOUs, in botany, a name uſed 
by Rivinus for the chærophyllum of 
Linnzus. See CHZROPHY LLUM. 

AN THROPOGLOTTUS, „ere Ale, 
among zoologitts, an - appellation , iven 
to ſuch animals as have tongues retem- 
bling that of mankind, particulariy to the 
parrot-kind. 

AN THROPOGRAPHY, „rey i, 
denotey , the deſcription of the human 
body, its parts, ſtructure, &c. 1 

AN THROPOLATRÆE, „d ,, in 
church - hiſtory, an appellation given 
to the Neſtorians, on account of their 
worthipping Chriſt, notwithſtanding that 
they believed him to be a mere men. 

AN THROPOLAFRIA, the paying di- 
vine honours to a man, ſuppoled to | 
the moit antient Lind of idolatiy. See th: 
article IDOLATRY. | : 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, avipmto\cyia, A diſ- 


courſe upon human nature. Thus Teich- 
meyer has given us a treatiſe of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, which is intitled anthro- 
pologia. 

AXxXTHROPOLOGY, among divines, denotes 
that manner of expreſſion by which the 
infpired writers attribute human parts and 
paſſions to God. As in Geneſis, God is 
faid to have repented of having made man. 
Anthropology, in ſpeaking of God, is ne- 
ceſſary to give us an idea of many things 
which otherwiſe we could not conceive. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, arhpawroxuarrua, 
a ipecies of divination, performed by in- 
ſpecting the intrails of a human creature. 

ANTHROPMORPHA, in the linnæan 
ſyſtem of zoology. a glaſs of animals, 
reſembling in ſome degree the human 
form; the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
which is, that all the animals, compre- 
hended in it, have four fore teeth in each 
jaw, and the teats are ſituated on the breaſt. 

eſides the human ſpecies, which ſtands 
at the head of this gag, it likewiſe com- 
prehends che monkey and ſloath kinds. 

ANTROPOMOR?PHISM, among eccle- 

ſiaſtical writers, denotes the hereſy, or 
error of the anthropomorphites. See the 
next article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church- 

* hiſtory, a ſect of antient heretics, who 
taking every thing ſpoken of God in the 
ſcripture in a literal ſenſe, particularly 
that paſſage of Geneſis, in which it is 
ſaid, God made man after bis ovon image, 

maintained that God had a human ſhape. 
bey are likewiſe called audeans from 

Audeds their leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, an appella- 

tion given to whatever reſembles tlie hu- 
man — ; thus we meet with anthro- 
pomorphous plants, particularly man- 
drake; anthropomorphous animals, Sc. 
See the articles ANTHROPOMORPH A, 
and MANDRAKE. 
ANTHROPOPATHY,a figure or expreſ- 
ſion by which ſome paſſion is aſcribe to 
God, which properly belongs only to man. 
It differs from anthropology as the genus 
From the ſpecies; anthropology ſignifying 
any thing human attributed to GO but 
anthropopathy only human ons, 
paſſions, Sc. of. 
ANTHROPOSCOPY, erte nn, that 
part of phyſiognomy which judges of a 
man's character, Sc. from the lineameuts 
of his body. 
ANTHROPOPHAGY hre ανt the 
act of eating human fle. 
This cuſtom, barbarous as it is, can boaſt 
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of great antiquity. Some authors trace 
its original as high as the deluge. The 
primitive chriſtians were accuſed af it by 
the heathens, who in all probability 
grounded the ca umny on their miſfunder- 
— what they had heard of the 
euchariſt and the communion. In the 
ſouthern part of Africa, and in ſome 
parts of America, this horrid practice 
is faid ſtill to prevail. 

ANTROPOTHYSIA, arfpareduoin, the 
inhuman practice of offering {acrificcs of 
men or women. See SACKIFICE, 

ANTHUM, in botany, a name uſed in 
ſome antient writers for the epithymum. 
See EPITH ©MU 3. 

ANTHUS, in zo00logv, a name given to 
the bird, called in engliſh the whinchat, 

ANTHYPOPHORA, in rhetoric, a fl. 
gure of {peech ; being the counter-pa: 
of an hypophora. See HYPoÞiior a, 

ANTI, ah, a greek prepoſition, which en- 
ters into the compoſition of ſeveralwords, 
both latin, french, and engliſh, in dit- 
ferent ſenſes. Sometimes it ſignifies br 
fore, as in antichamber, and ſometime: 
oppoſite or contrary, as in the names of 
theſe medicines -antiſcorbutics, antiv>- 
nereal, Sc. See ANTICHAMBER, and 
ANTISCORBUTICS. 

ANT1, in matters of literature, a title given 
to ſeveral books written in anſwer to 
others. Such are the Anti-baillet, Arti- 
menagiana, fc, 

ANTIADES, in anatomy, a name fome- 
times uſed for the glands, more uſually 
called tonſils. See the article Toxs115, 

ANTIDIAPHORISTS, in church-hifto- 
ry, the oppolers of the adiaphoriſts. Sec 
the article ADIAPHORISTS. 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in antient poetry, a 
foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, the two 
firſt long, and the laſt one ſhort, ſuch i; 
the word ãmbirx. 

ANTIBES, a ſta- port town of Provence 
in France, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
in eaſt longitude 7. north latit. 439.40“ 

ANTICARDIUM, in anatomy, the ſame 
with ſerobiculum cordis. See the aiticle 
SCROBICULUM, 

ANTI-CHAMBER, an outer chamber, 

for ſtrangers to wait in, till the perſon to 
be ſpoken with is at leiſure. 
A. well proportioned anti- chamber ought 
to be in length the diagonal line of the 
{quare of the breadth, and not to exceed 
the breadth and half at moſt. 

ANTICHRESIS, among civilians, the 
fame with what in the common law 1 
called a mortgage. See MoRTGACE. 
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ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 


ters, denotes a great adverſary of chri- 
ſtianity, who is to appear upon the earth 
towards the end of the world. He is 
called in ſcripture, the man of /in, the for: 
of perdition, &c. However, as the opi- 
nions of authors differ widely concerning 
him, we ſhall: refer the curious to Mal- 
venda, a ſpaniſh monk, who has written 
expreſsly on the ſubject. 

ANTICHTHONES,in antient geography, 

an appellation ors to the inhabitants of 
oppoſite hemiſpheres, as the ſouthern and 
northern. 

ANTICIPATION, the ad of doing a 

; thing before the time. 

Anticipating a payment, is to pay it be- 
fore the time be expired when it is to 
become due. See the article ADVANCE. 

ANTICOR, or ANTICOEUR, among far- 
riers, an inflammation in the horſe's 
throat; being the ſame with the quinzy 
in mankind, 

XNTICOSTE, an american iſland, ſituat- 
ed before the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, in 649. welt longitude, and 
49%. 2. north latitude, 

ANTICUS, a term uſed by anatomiſts, im- 
porting that the part with which it is 
joined, ſtand; before ſome others : thus, 
we meet with ſerratus anticus, peronæus 
anticus, tibialis anticus, Sc. See the 
article SEK RA Tus, Ce. 

ANTIDATE, the fame with antedate. 
See the article ANTEDATE. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, in church- 
hiſtory, heretics who maintained that the 
Virgin Mary did not preſerve a perpe- 
tual virginity. . 

ANTIDILUVIAN.See ANTEDILUVIAN., 

ANTEDOTE, among phyſicians, a reme- 

dy taken to prevent, or to cure peſtilential 
diſeaſes, 
It ſignifies alſo a medicine which pre- 
yents the ill effects of poiſon ; in which 
ienſe it is the ſame with alexipharmic. 
See ALFXIPHARMIC, 

ANTIENT, or ANCIENT, a term appli- 
ed to things which exiſted long ago : 
thus, we lay, antient nations, antient 
cuſtoms, Sc. 

AxT1ENT, ſometimes alſo denotes elderly, 
or of long ſtanding, in oppoſition to 
young or new: thus, we ſay, an antient 

arriſter, antient building, Cc. 

ANTIENT, in a military ſenſe, denotes ei- 
ther the enſign, or the colours. 

ANT1ENT, in ſhips of war, the ſtreamer 
or flag, borne in the ſtern. 

AxTienT DEMESNE, or DEMAIN, in lay, 
dee the article DEMaix. 
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ANTIGONIA, the name of two cities, 
one in Epirus, now called Caſtro Argiroz 
the other in Macedon, now Cologna. 

ANTIHECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines 

ood in hectical diſorders. 

The antihecticum poterii, is a prepara- 
tion of tin, and chalybeated regulus of 
antimony, in equal quantities, with three 
times as much nitre, ſaid to do wonders 
in hectical and nervous caſes. 


ANTILLES, the ſame with the Caribbee 


iſlands. See CARIBBEE. 
ANTILOGARITHM, the complement 
of a logarithm, See COMPLEMENT, 


ANTILOGY, in matters of literature, an 


inconſiſtency between two or more paſſa- 
es of the ſame book. 

ANTILYS$SUS PULVIS, a medicine con- 
liſting of equal parts of the lichen cinereus 
terreftris, and black pepper, reckoned 

ood to prevent the rabies canma. 

ANTIMETABOLE, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby two things are ſet in oppolition 
to each other. 

ANTIMONXARCHICAL, an appellation 
given to whatever oppoſes monarchial go- 
vernment. See MONARCHY, 

ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, prepara- 
tions of antimony. See ANTIMONY, 

ANTIMONIATED, ſomething impreg- 
nat: with the virtues of antimony, 

ANTIMONY, in natural hiſtory, one of 

the ſemi-metals, as they are called, ſepa- 
rated by fuſion from a very hard and 
heavy, lead-coloured ſubſtance, called 
antimony ore : this ore is compoſed of a 
number of extremely ſmall ſparkling gra- 
nules, which give it the appearance of a 
lump of the pureſt ſteel, where freſh 
broken. 
Antimony is of conſiderable uſe in me- 
dicine, chemiſtry, and mechanics, It 
promotes the fuſion of metals, but makes 
every thing brittle with which it is mixed. 
It is alſo an ingredient in pewter, bell- 
metal, and the mixt-metal of which the 
types for printing are made. 

Preparations of ANTIMONY., We find 2 
multitude of theſe in medical writers, 
ſome of which are diaphoretic, whilit 
others are cathartic or emetic. 1, Pre- 
cipitated ſulphur of antimony, which is 
a diaphoretic, and faid to be a great 
medicine in ſcorbutic caſes; 2. Crocus, 
or ſaffron of antimony, called crocus me- 
tallorum, principally uſed by the farriers 
for horſes, 3. Waſhed crocus of anti- 


mony, of which is made the vinum anti- 
moniale, called alſo vinum emeticum, and 
Uinum benedictum, a powerful emetic, 

given 
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giren from one ounce to two or three at 

a doſe. 4. Emetic tartar, made by boil- 

ing equal quantities of waſhed crocus of 

antimony and cryſtals, or cream of 
tartar, in three times the weight of the 
whole of common water; and letting 
this ſhoot again into cryſtals, which are 
the emetic tartar. This is ſaid to be a 
good emetic, and preferable to all the 
other antimonial ones; its doſe being 
from two grains to fix or eight. 5. The 
calx of antimony, commonly called dia- 
Phoretic antimony. 6, The antimonial 
cauſtic, made with corroſive ſublimate. 
7. Cinnabar of antimony. 8. Tincture 
of antimony. 9. Butter of antimony, 
10. Regulus of antimony, with a great 
many others to be found in diſpenſato- 

ries. See CINNBAR, BUTTER, &c. 

ANTINOMIANS, in church-hiſtory, cer- 
tain heretics who firſt appeared about the 
year 1535, and fo call:d becauſe they re- 
ected the law, as of no uſe under the go- 

ſpel-diſpenſation, with other doctrines 

_ equally abſurd. 

ANTIOCH, a town of Syria, formerly 
Its capital, but now in aruinous condition, 
fituated on the river Orontes in 479. caſt 
longitude, and 4369. north latitude. 

 ANTIOCHENUM, in botany, a ſpecics 
of convolvulus. See Cox volvubus. 

ANTIPAGMENTA. See the article 
ANTEPAGMENTA. 

ANTIPATHY, a natural averſion of one 
body to another, in contradiſtinction to 
ſympathy. See SYMPATHY. 

Some authors endeavour to account for 
the antipathy between animals: thus, as 
effluvia and ſpirituous ſteams, ſay they, 
proceed from the bodies of all creatures, 
ſome of which diſagree with others, they 
excite hatred and anger in cach other. 

\ANTIPERISTALTIC motion of the in- 

leſtines, the reverſe of the periſtaltic mo- 
tion. See PERISTALTIC. 

ANTIPERISTASIS, in the peripatetic 

: 1 wienh an imaginary intention, or 

eightning of any quality, by the oppo- 
fition of its contrary. Thus, cold is 
faid to augment the heat of fire ; a doc- 
trine, which every ſtudent in phyſics can 
now diſprove. l 

ANTIPHONY, in muſic, the name which 
the Greeks gave to that kind of ſympho- 
ny which was executed in octave or 
double octave. 

ANTIPHONY is likewiſe the anſwer made 
by one choir to another, vhen an anthem 
is ſung between them. 

ANIIT HK *. afli$pany;, in rhetoric, a 
figure by which nah ing one thing we 
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mean the contrary. See IROxR . 
This figure regards ſentences, and not 
ſingle words, f 
ANTIPODES, in geography, a name 
given to thoſe inhabitants of the globe 
that live diametrically oppoſite to one a- 
nother. They lye under oppoſite parallels, 
and oppoſite meridians. They have the 
ſame elevation of their different poles. 
It is mid-night with the one, when it is 
noon-day with the other; the longeſt 
day with the one is the ſhorteſt with the 
other ; and the length of the day with 
the one is equal to the night of the other. 

ANTIPOPE, in the romiſh church, one 
elected pope in an irregular manner, in 
oppoſition to another, 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in logic. See 
ANTEPREDICAMENTS. 

ANTIPTOSIS, ailnles:;, in rhetoric, à 
figure which puts one caſe for another, 
See the article CASE. 

ANTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtudies and 

ſearches after monuments and remains of 
antiquity. 
There were formerly,in the chief cities of 
Greece and Italy, perſons of diſtinction 
called antiquaries, who made it their 
buſineſs to explain the antient inſcripuons, 
and give every other aſſiſtance in their 
power to ſtrangers, who were lovers of 
that kind of learning. We have in 
London a fociety of antiquaries incor- 
porated by the king's charter. 

ANTIQUATED, ſomething obſolete, out 
of date, or out of uſe. 

ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
that is antient : but the term is chicfly 
uled by ſculptors, qr ray and archi- 
tects, to denote ſuch pieces of their dit- 
ferent arts, as were made by the antient 
Greeks and Romans. Thus we ſay, an 
antique buſt, an antique ſtatue, Cc. 
Antique is ſometimes contradiſtinguiſhed 
from antient, which ſignifies a leſs degree 
of antiquity. Thus, antique architecture 
is frequently diſtinguiſhed from antient 
architecture. ; 

ANTIQUITY ſignifies times or ages palt 
long ago. Thus, we ſay, the herocs of 
antiquity, Sc. 

ANTIQUITY is alſo uſed to denote the 
works, or monuments of antiquity. 
Thus we ſay, England abounds in anti- 
quities. | 
In this ſenſe too, Bacon calls antiquities the 
wrecks of hiſtory, or ſuch particulars as 
induſtrious perſons have collected from 
genealogies, inſcriptions, monuments, 
coins, names, ety mologies, archives, in- 
Krumcents, fragments of hiſtory, 3 5 
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This is, indeed, a laborious work, but 

ſuch as ought to come in the place of thoſe 

fabulous origins of nations we abound 

with; being not aply more uſeful, but 

likewiſe more acceptable to the judicious 
art of mankind. 

ANTIQUITY likewiſe expreſſes the great 
—. a thing, and in this ſenſe we ſay 
the antiquity of a family, the antiquity 
of a kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINUM, the name uſed by bo- 
tanical writers tor a genus of plants, 
called in engliſh ſnapdragon. See the 
article SNAPDRAGON, 

ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, the ſame 
with conceſſion. See Cox eBSSI1ON. 

ANTISCII, in geography, people who 
live on different ſides of the equator, 
whoſe ſhadows at noon are projected op- 
polite ways. 

ANTISCORBUTICS, among phyſicians, 
medicines good in all ſcorbutical caſes. 
See the article SCURVY. 

ANTISEPTICS, among phyſicians, a de- 

nomination given to all ſubſtances that 
reſiſt putrefaction. 
Concerning theſe, which are extremely 
numerous, we have ſeveral curious ob- 
ſervations in Dr. Pringle's diſeaſes of the 
army. The following table exhibits a 
comparative view of the antiſeptic virtue 
of ſalts, the common ſeca- ſalt being reck- 
oned equal to unity. 


Sea- ſalt 1 | Nitre 4 
Sal gemm# 1 | Salt of hartſhorn 4 
Tartar vitriolat. 2 | Salt of wormwood 4 
Spirit minder. 2 | Borax 12 
Tartar folub. 2 | Salt of amber 20 
Sal diurct. 2 | Alum 30 
Sal ammoniac. 3 


dome reſinous, and other ſubſtances, were 
found to be twelve times more antiſeptic 
than ſea- (alt: ſuch are myrrh, aſa- fœ· 
tida, ſnake · rook, pepper, ginger, ſaffron, 
contrayerva- root, Sc. 

Antiſeptics are of uſe in all putrid, 
malignant, and peſtilental caſes. 

ANTISTOECHON, in grammar, the 
uſing one letter inſtead of another, as 
olli For illi. 

ANTISTRO PRE, avl:5popn, in grammar, 
a figure by which two things mutually 
dependent on one another, are recipro- 
cally converted. As the ſervant of the 
maſter, and the maſter of the ſervant. 

ANTISTROPHE, among lyric poets, that 
part of a ſong and dance in uſe among 
the antients, which was performed be- 
fore the altar, in returning from weſt to 
eaſt, in oppoſition to ſtrophe. See the ax- 
kcles 5 TRNOrur and Oos. 
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ANTITACTZA, in church-hiſtory, u 
branch of gnoſtics, who held that God 
was good and juſt, but that a creature 
had created evil ; and, conſequently, that 
it is our duty to oppole this author of 
evil, in order to avenge God of his ad- 
verſary. 

ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, a name 
given to the addudor indicis, See the ar- 
ticle ADDUCTOR. 

ANTITHESIsS, in rhetoric, a contraſt 
drawn between two things, which there- 
by ſerve as ſhades to ſet off the oppoſite 
qualities of each other, 

ANT1THESIS, in grammar, the ſame with 
antiſtoechon. See the article AxrIs- 
TOECHON, 

ANTITHET denotes either a quality or 
thing, ſet in oppolition to its contrary. 
ANTITHETARIUs, in law, a perſon 
who endeavours to acquit himſelf, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame fact. 

ANTITRAGUS, or ANTITRAGICUS 
muſculus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
ear. Sce the article EAR. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, a general name 
given to all thoſe who deny the doctrine 


of the trinity, and particularly to the ari- 


ans and ſocinians. 

ANTIT VPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
denotes a type correſponding to ſome 
other type or figure. 

ANTITYPE, in the greek church, is alſs 
an appellation given to the ſymbols of 
bread and wine ip the ſacrament, and 
that even after "conſecration : ſo that 
it ſhould ſeem, they do not believe tran- 
lubſtantiation. 

ANTIVARI, a ſea- port town of Alba- 
nia, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, in 
199 40' caſt longitude, and 42* 10'north 
latitude. It is ſubject to the Turks. 

ANTIVET RI, a province or ſubdiviſion 
of Terra Firma, in ſouth America, ly- 
ing ſouthwards of Carthagena. 

ANTLER, among ſportſmen, a ſtart or 
branch of a deer's attire. 

Brow-ANTLER, denotes the branch next 
the head ; and, 


Bes-ANTLER, the branch next above the 
brow antler. 

ANTOECI, in geography, an appellation 
given to thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the ſame meridian, but on 
different ſides of the æquator, and at 
equal diſtances from it. | 

ANTONIAN WATERS, antoniane 
aque, medicinal waters of Germany, very 
pleaſant to the taſte, and eſteemed goodin 
many chronic as well as hypochondriac 
caſes. 
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ANTONIO, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, 
ſubject to the Portugueſe, and ſituated in 
26 weſt longitude, and 189 north lat. 

ANTONOMASLA, in rhetoric, a figure, 
by which the proper name of one thing 
is applied to ſeveral others; or, on the 
contrary, the name of ſeveral things to 
one. Thus we call a cruel perſon, a 
Nero; and we ſay the philoſopher, to de- 
note Ariſtotle. 

ANTRIM, the moſt north-eaſt county 
of Ulſter, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
AXTRIM is alſo the name of the chief town 
of the aforcſaid county, ſituated at the 
north end of Lough-neah, in 6* 26' weſt 

longitude, and 54“ 45' north latitude. 

ANTRUM, among anatomilts, a term 
uſed to denote ſeveral cavities of the body, 
as the antrum gene, or that in the cheek- 
bone; the antrum highmorianum, or that 
in the maxillary or jaw-bone ; and the 
antrum pilori, or that at the bottom of 
the pylorus. 

ANTWERP, a beautiful city of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, and capital of the 
marquiſate of the ſame name. It ſtands 
on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Scheld, 
about twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, 
in. 4 15” eaſt longitude, and 519 15 
north latitude. 

ANTYX, in antiquity, denotes the cir- 
cumference, or outermoſt round of a 
ſhield. 

ANVIL, an iron inſtrument on which 
ſmiths hammer or forge their work, and 
uſually mounted on a firm wooden 
block, 

A forged anvil is reckoned better than 
one of caſt work. 

ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the 
inteſtinum rectum, or orifice of the fun- 
dament. It is ſurrounded with a large 
quantity of fat, that it may be eaſily di- 

. lated in the evacuation of its contents, 
and is furniſhed with three muſcles called 
elevatores and ſphincter. See the article 
SPHINCTER, Oc. 

Anus denotes allo a ſmall cavity in the 
third ventricle of the brain. See BRAIN. 

ANnvs, in botany, ſignifies the poſterior 
opening of a monopetalous flower. 

ANWEILLER, a fall city of France, 
in the lower Alſace, upon the river 


Quench. 

AN AR, acity of Turqueſtan, near Catai, 
where Tamerlane died. 

ANZZRMA, a town of ſouth America, in 
the kingdom of Popajan, upon the river 
Cauca, ſituated in 47 welt longitude, 4 
ſouth latitude, | 
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ANZUGUI, a town in the iſland of Japan, 
upon the bay of Mecao. 

AONIDES, in mythology, one of the 
many appellations of the mules, ſo called 
from Aonia, a part of antient Bceotia, 

AORIST, agg, among grammarians, 
a tenſe peculiar to the greek language, 
comprehending all the tenſes ; or rather, 
expreſſing an action in an indeterminate 
manner, without any regard to paſt, pre. 
ſent, or future. 

AORTA, in anatomy, called alſo arteria 
magna, a large artery arifing with a ſingle 
trunk from the left ventricle of the 
heart above its valves, called ſemilunares, 
ſerves to convey the mals of blood to all 
parts of the body. 

After aſcending a little upwards, it; 
trunk is bent, in manner of an arch, and 
from this part it ſends, in human ſubjeds, 
uſually three aſcending branches. Thi. 
is called the ata aſcendens. 

The deſcendens is that part of the trunk 
which, after the arch-like inflection de- 
ſcends thro' the thorax and the abdomen 
down to the os ſacrum, and is ulually 
larger in women. than in men. The 
aorta hath four tunics, a nervous, a 
glandulous, a muſcular, and a membre- 
nous one. See the article ARTERY. 

AOUST, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 
capital of the duchy of the ſame name, 
ſituated about fiity miles north of Turin, 
in7* 1c! eaſt longitude, and 45 45 north 
latitude, 

APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATION, an 
indirect way of proot, by ſhewing the ab- 
lurdity of the contrary. 

APALACHION MOUNTAINS, a ridge of 
mountains of north America, lying welt- 
ward of the britiſh plantations, and ex- 
tending from o“ to 40® north latitude, 

APAMEA, or HAua, a town of Syria, 
ſituated on the river Orontes, in 38“ 30 
eait longitude, and 34 north latitude. 

APAYNEA is allo the name of a town of 
Phrygia, upon the river Marſyas ; of 2 
town of Midia, confining upon Parthia; 
and of a town of Bithynia, called by the 
Turks Myrlca. 

APANAGE, or APENNAGE, inthe french 

cuſtoms, lands ailigned by a ſovereign lot 
the ſubſiſtence of his younger ſons, which 
revert to the crown upon failure of male 
iſſue in that branch to which the lands 
are granted. 
In England, the younger ſons have no 
certain apanage, as in France, but only 
wht the king is pleaſed to beſtow upon 
them. 
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| APARINE, CLEavERs, inbotany, a genus 
of plants, with a campanulated monope- 
talous flower, very wide at the mouth. 
Its fruit is 2 kind of dry berry, formed 
of two ſmall globoſe bodies adhering to- 
gether, and containing a ſingle roundiſh 
ſeed. See plate XIX. fig. 3. 

Aparine is of ſome repute as an anti- 
ſcorbutic. 


containing different conveniencies for a 
perſon to live in; as a hall, or dining- 
room, a bed-chamber, an anti-chamber, 
2 cloſet, and wardrobe. 

APATHY, a term in philoſophy, denot- 
ing an utter privatien of paſſion, and an 
inſenfibility of pain. Thus, the ſtoics 
affected an entire apathy, ſo as not to be 
ruffled, or ſenſchle of pleaſure or pain. 

AraTHY, among the early writers of chrl- 
ſtianity, expreſſes a contempt for earthly 

+ concerns. 

I, APAT!IZATIO, a law term, ſignifying 
* an agreement. 

Ne APATURIA, aral, in grecian anti- 

* quity, an athenian feſtival kept in ho- 

4 nour of Bacchus. 

It was during this ſolemnity, that the 

young people were regiſtered in tlie re- 

ſpectiye wards of tlieir tathers. 


„ 2 
De- 


wks ſme, or monkeys without any tail. See 
» 


w the article S1MI1A. 
2 APELLITES, chriſtlan heretics in the 
frond century, who affirmed that Chriſt 
, 1 received a body from the four elements, 
"Y which at his death he rendered back to 
the world, and fo aſcended into heaven 


I + without a body. 
* errNE, arves, in antiquity, the chariot in 
5 which the images of the gods were car- 


A ried on ſolemn occaſions. 
N, WAPENNAGE, in the french cuſtoms. See 


N 50 the article Ar AN AGE. | 
= wy APENNIN, a vaſt ridge of mountaihs 
Y 


which rurs through the middle vf all 
Italy; from Savona, to the very ſtraight 
that ſeparates Italy from Sicily. | 
APENR ADE, a town of Steſwic, or ſbuth 
Jutland, ſituated on a bay of the Bal- 
tic-ſea, in 10% eaſt longitude, and 55% 
north latitude. | 
PENZEL, a town of Switzerland, capl- 
tal of the canton of the fame name, and 
ſituated in g® eaſt longitude, and 47% 
39? north latitude. 
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APARTMENT, a portion of a houſe, 


aly, APE, in — the engliſh name of the 


8 
APER, in zoology, the boar, or male of 
the hog-kind, See the article Hoc. 
APER, in ichthyology, a name by which 
ſome call two very diſtin fiſhes, the 

zeus and capriſcus. _ 

APtR mbſchiferus, the muſk-boat, in 200« 
logy, the lame with the american tajacu, 
See the article TA JAC u. | 

APEREA, in zoology, an american ani- 
mal of the rabbit kind. See the article 
RaBRIT. 

APERIENSPALPEBRAM RECTUS,in ana- 
tomy. See the article ELEVATOR. 


APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an 


appellation given to ſuch medicines as 
facilitate the circulation of the juices in 
their containing veſſels, by removing all 
obſtruſtions. See the articles DETER= 
GENTS and DEOBSTRUENTS. | 
The five greater dperient robts of the 
ſhops are iſmallage, fennel, aſparagus, 
arſly, and butcher's-broom ; as the fivg 
efſer ones are graſs, madder, eryngoz 
capers, and chammoc. | 

APERTURE, the opening of any thingy 
or 2 hole or cleft in any continuous 
ſubject. 

APERTURE, in geometry, the ſpace be- 
tween two right lines which meet in 4 
point, and form an angle. 5 

APERTURE, in optics, a round hole in a 
turned bit of wood or plate of tin, placed 
within fide of a teleſcope or microſcope, 
near to the object glaſs, by means of 
which more rays are admitted, and a 
more diſtin& appearance of the object is 
obtained. According to Mr. Huygens; 
the beſt aperture for an object glafs of 
thirty feet, is as thirty to three ; that is, 
as ten to one, ſo is the ſquare root of the 
focal diſtarice of any lens; multiplied by 
thirty to its proper aperture. Mr. Au- 
zout ſays, he found by experience, that 
the proper apertures of teleſcopes, ought 
to be — in the fabduplicis . of 
their len It is certain that object - 
glaſſes will admit of greater apertures, if 
the tubes be blackened within fide, and 
their paſſage be furniſhed with wooden 
rings. 

8 of ApIHRTioxs, in ar- 
chitecture, are uſed to ſignify doort, 
windows, chimneys, outlets and inlets 
jor light, ſmoke, Le. Tbey ought to be 
a3 few in number, and as moderate in 
dimenſions as . poſſible, and never ade 
too near the angles of the walls; 

APERTURA TABULARUM, in law books, 
the breaking open a laſt will and teſta- 
ment. See the urticle W1LL, &c. 

- | APE 
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APERTURA FEUD, in the civil law, ſig- 
nifies the loſs of a feudal tenure, by de- 
fault of iſſue to him to whom the feud 
Was firſt granted, See the article FEE. 
APETALOSE, or APETALOUs, among 
_ botaniſts, an appellation given to ſuch 
plants as have no flower-leaves. 
APEX, in antiquity, the creſt of a helmet, 
but more eſpecially a kind of cap worn 
by the flamens, a 
Arx, among grammarians, denotes the 
mark of a long ſyllable, falſely called a 
long accent. See the article ACCENT. 
APHACA, VETCHLING, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, with papilionaceous flowers, 
and a ſmall for its ſeed-veſſel. Lin- 
næus makes it only a ſpecies of lathyrus. 
See plate XIX. fig. 4. and the article 
LATHYRUS. 
APHZERESIS, a$ays:;, in grammar, a 
figure by which a letter or 6 able is cut 
off from the beginning of a word. _ 
APHARESIS, that part of ſurgery which 
© teaches to take away ſuperfluities. 
APHANES, PARSLEY-PIERT, in botany, 
a diſtinct genus of apetalous plants, ap- 
proaching greatly to alchimilla. See the 
article ALCHIMILLA.. _- 
It belongs to the ?etrandria digynia clals 
of Linnzus. 
APHELIUM, or APHREL10ON, in aftro- 
nomy, is that point in any planet's orbit, 
in which it is fartheſt diſtant from the 
ſun ; being in the new aſtronomy, that 
end of the greater axis of the elliptical 
orbit of the planet, moſt remote from the 
focus wherein the ſun is. | 
The times of the aphelia of the primary 
lanets, may be known by their apparent 
| OT ors appearing leaſt ; as alſo, by their 
moving ſloweſt in a given time. They 
may likewiſe be found by calculation, 
the method of doing which is delivered 
jn moſt aſtronomical writers. 
Kepler places the aphelia for the year 
2700, as in tab. N?, 1; and De la Hire, 
as in tab. N“. 2. . 
Wi eee . . 2. 
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APHIS, in zoology, the general name for 
the inlects called in engliſh tree-lice. 
Tue aphis has four ere& wings, or none 
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at all; its trunk is reflex; and the bey 
1s formed into two horns behind. ; 

APHORISM, ap e., a maxim or prin- 
ciple of a ſcience; or a ſentence which 
comprehends a great deal in a ſew word: 
The term is ſeldom uſed but in medicine 
and law. We ſay the aphoriſms of Hi. 

pocrates, the aphoriſms of the civil las, 
political aphoriſms, Sc. 

APHORISTIC, ſomething belonging to, 
or partaking of the nature of an aphorifn, 
See the preceding article. 

APHRACTI, a9p24%;, in the maritime 
affairs of the antients, were open vellcls 
without any decks, 

APHRODISIA, agzdioia, in antiquity, 
feſtivals kept in honour of Venus, th: 

moſt remarkable of which was that cele. 
brated by the Cyprians. 

APHRODISIACS, among phyſicians, me. 

dicines which increale the quantity at 
ſed, and create an inclination to 
venery. 

APHRODITA, in zodlogy, one of the 
naked ſea-inſets, of an oval ſhape, an 
acculeated, with a perforation in the mid- 
dle of the back. 

APHRODITES, the ſame with gemma 
veneris. See the article GEMMa. 

APHRONITRE, agperpy, in natura! 
hiſtory, a name given by the antients tor 
oe kind of zatrum, or native nite, 

This they diſtinguiſhes from the 45. 

nitrou, a pd. Tv vipu, which was the froth 

that 8 in the veſſels whercin they 

77 ed their nitre. > 

TH, in medicine, ſmall, round, and 
ſuperficial ulcers ariſing in the mouth, 

The principal ſeat of this diſeaſe, is the 

extremity of - excretory veſſels, falivs 

glands, and, in ſhort all glands that fur. 
niſh a humour like the fakra, as the lips, 
ims, Sc. 
hildren and old men are ſubjedt to the 

apthæ, becauſe the vit wite in both l 

languid, and the humaurs liable to be- 

come viicous. In the cure cf the apthz, 
it will be proper to uſe mel roſatum, ac. 
dulated with the ſpirit of vitriol. 

APHUA cop1res, in ichthyology, a ipe- 

. cies of gobius, called in englith the ſea- 
loach. See the article GoB1vs. 


A 


APHYLLANTHES, the blue montpelies | 


ink, in botany, a genus of plants, win 
iliaceous flowers, and a capſular fruit, 
containing three oblong oval ſeeds. _ 
This genus belongs to the hexandris 
monogyna claſs of Linnæus. 
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high winds, as well as from poultry, 

hogs, &c. whoſe dung is extremely ot- 

ſenfive to the bees. See BTE and Hive. 

APIASTELLUM, a name ſometimes uſed 

to denote two very different plants, the 
common baum and black bryony. 

APIASTER, in ornithology, the name by 
which the merops, or bee-cater is ſome- 
times called. See MERoPs. 

APIASTRUM was uſed by the antients for 
extremely different plants, the common 
garden-baum, and the poiſonous water- 
ranunculus. 

APICES, in botany, the ſame with an- 
there. See the article ANTHER®. 

APIOS, in botany, a name given to two 
diſtin plants, the tuberoſe-rooted tithy- 
malus, and the glycine of Linnzus. 

APIS, or APEs, in zoology, a genus of 
four-winged inlets, with wings entirely 
membranaceous, and their tails furniſhed 
with a ſting ; comprehending the bee, 
hornet, waſp, and humble-bce. See the 
articles BEE, HORNET, Ec. 

APIUM, PARSLEY, in botany, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, with roſaceous 
flowers, and an oval fruit, containing 
wo ſeeds of an oblong oval ſhape, convex 
and ſtriated on one ade, and plane on the 
other. See the article PARSLEY. 

APIVORUS BuTEo, in ornichology, the 
name by which the honey-buzzard is 
ſometimes called, from its feeding on the 
maggots, or young brood of bees. See 
the article BUZZARD. 

APOBATERION, in antiquity, a vale- 
dictory ſpeech or poem made by a perſon 
on departing out of his own country, 
and addreſſed to his friends or relations. 

APOCALYPSE, venedig, one of the 

lacred books of the new teſtament, ſo 
called from its containing revelations 6on- 
cerning ſeveral important doctrines of 
chriſtianity. 
It ſtands [aſk in the canon of ſcripture, 
and is generally attributed to the apoſtle 
St. John; tho' there have not been want- 
ing ſome, who aſcribe it to other authors, 
and even wholly reject it as ſpurious. 

APOCARPASUM, a poiſonous drug, 
otherwiſe called carpaſum. 

APOCHYLISMA, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with rob. See the article Ros. 

AFOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure 
which cuts off a letter or ſyllable Bom 
the end of a word, as ingeni for ingenii. 

APOCRISIARIUS, in antiquity, an offi- 
cer who delivered the meſſages of the 

_ Emperor, He became afterwards chan- 
cellor, and kept the ſeals, It was alio a 
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title given to a biſhop's reſident at court, 
to the pope's deputy at Conſtantinople, 
and to the treaſurer of a monaſtry. 
APOCRUSTICS, arT:x:-vcr:xa, in medi- 
cine, the ſame with repellents, See the 
article REPELLENTS. 
APOCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious, is 
more particularly applied to fuch books 
as are not admitted into the canon of 
{cripture, being either not acknowledged 
as divine, or rejected as heretical and 
\ ſpurious. The apocryphal books, ac- 
cording to the ſixth article of the church 
of England, are to be read for example 
of life and inſtruction of manners; but 
it doth not apply them to eſtabliſh any 
doctrine. 
APOCYNUM, DocGsBAXNE, in botany. 
See the article DoGsBANE. : 
APODICTICAL, among philoſophers, a 
term importing a demonſtrative proof, or 
lyitematical method of teaching, 
APO DO sls, in rhetoric, the ſame witlr 
axioſis. See the article AX10sS1s. 
APODYTERIUNI, aT Un, in the an- 
tient baths, the apartment where perſons 
dreſſed and undreffed. | 
APOGEE, apogaum, in the old aſtronomy, 
that point of the orbit of a planet, or the 
ſun, which is fartheſt from the earth. 
Antient aſtronomy, which placed the 
earth in the center of the ſyſtem, was 
much taken up in aſcertaining the apogee 


and perigee; which the moderns have 


changed for aphelium and perihelium. 
See the article APHELIUM, c. 5 


APOGEE of the moon, in aſtronomy. See 


the article Moo. 

APOLLINARIANCAurs, in roman an- 
tiquity, an appellation given to certain 
theatrical entertainments, celebrated an- 
nually in honour of Apollo. 


APOLLINARIANS,or APOLLINARISTs, 


in church hiſtory, a'ſe& of heretics who 


maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt had neither 


a rationaſ human foul, or a true body. 

APOLLINARTS, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to henbane. See the article 
HENBANE. 

APOLLONIA, in antiquity, an annual 
feſtival celebrated by the ZEgialians in 
honour of Apollo. | 

APOLLONIA, in geography, a promontory- 
of Africa, upon the coaſt of Guinea, 
near the mouth of the river Mancu, - 

APOLLONIAN hyperbola and parabola, 
Sce HYPERBOLAa and PARABOL&S. 

APOLOGETIC, or APOLOGESTICAL, 
ſomething faid or written in the manner 
of an apology. See APOLOGY, 


2 2 APO- 
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part or ring of a column, Iying above or 
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ingenious method of conveying inſtruc- 
tion by means of a feigned relation, called 
a moral fable, : 

The only difference between a parable 
and an apologue is, that the former being 
drawn from what paſſes among man- 
kind, requires probability in the narration : 
whereas the apologue being taken from 
the ſuppoſed actions of brutes, or even of 


things inanimate, is not tied down to the 


ſtrict rules of ee Eſop's fables 


are a model of this kind of writing. 
APOLOGY, ez, a Greek term lite - 


rally importing an excuſe, or defenty, of 
ſome perſon, action, and the like; whe- 
ther made by word of mouth, viv voce, 
or in writing. 


APOMELIT, among antient phyſicians, a 
decoction of honey and vinegar, much 


uſed as a detergent, promoter of ſtool, 
urine, Sc. ; 


APONEUROSIS, emorvpur:;, among phy- 


fcians, a term ſometimes uſed to denote 


the expanſion of a nerve or tendon in the 
manner of a membrane ; ſometimes for 
the cutting off a nerve; and, finally, for 
the tendon itſelf. | 


APONOGETON, in botany, a name uſed 
by Pontedera for the zannichellia of Lin- 


nus. See the article ZANNICHE LLIA. 


APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in phar- 
macy, medicines proper to clcar the head 


from ſuperfluous phlegm, whether by 
ſpitting, or by the noſe ; and conſequent- 
ly comprehendin — and ſter- 
nutatories, or errhines. 

OPHTHEGM, ahh, a ſhort, 


ſententious, and. inſtruftive remark pro- 


nounced by a perſon of diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter. Such are the apophthegms of 
Plutarch, and thoſe of the antients col- 
lected by Lycoſthenes. 

GE 


, in architecture, a concave 


low the flat member. The French 
all it le conge d'en bas, or 6 haut; the 
talians, ea vo de baſſo, or di ſopra, and 
alſo il 5 di baſſo. R 
The a e, originally, was no more 
| 3 or art, at firſt fixed on 
the extremities of wooden pillars, to 
keep them from ſplitting; which, after- 


dards, was imitated in ſtone. 


APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, an excreſcence 
from the body of a bone, of which it is 


a true continuous part, as a branch is of 


tree. | 
The apophyles take different names, with 
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'APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an 
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reſpect to their ſituation, uſe or figure; ſuch 
are coracoides, mamellaris, maſtoides 
ſtyloĩdes, obliqua, recta, ſuperficialis, &; 
See CORACOIDES, MaukLLARIS, Sc. 
The principal uſes of the apophyſes 
are, 1. to make the better articulations, 
whether theſe be intended to have mo. 
tion, or to be fixed. 2. To afford a fim 
place of inſertion for the muſcles. And, 
3. To defend the other parts. 
APOPLECTIC, whatever relates or be. 
longs to an apoplexy. Thus we fay, a 
apoplectic fit, See the next article. 
APOPLEXY, a diſtemper in which the 
patient 1s ſuddenly deprived of the ex. 
erciſe of all the ſenſes, and of voluntary 
motion; while a ſtrong pu'ſe remaing 
with a deep reſpiration, attended with ; 
ſtertor, and the appearance of a profound 
ſleep. This diſorder ariſes from what. 
ever caule is capable of preventing either 
totally or in part, the influx of the ner. 
vous fluid to the organs of ſenſe, and the 
reflux of the ſame fluid from thele or. 
gans to the common ſenlory in the brain, 
1. The natural make of the body may 
diſpoſe to an apoplexy, when a larg: 
head and ſhort neck favour the con- 
2 of blood and humours in the 
iead ; or a corpulent . body renders the 
capillary arteries ſubje& to compreſſion 
2. It may be occaſioned by polypon 
concretions in the carotid or vertebral 
arteries, or by an inflammatory fizinch, 
and thick pituitous diſpoſition of tlic 
whole mals of blood. 3. By an extra- 
vaſation of the reſpective fluid contain 
ed in the arterial, nervous and lymphz!ic 
veſſels ; and, finally, by whatever ob- 
ſtructs the return of the blood from the 
veſſels of the brain to the hcart. Hence 
it appears that apoplexies are produced 
various cauſes, and may properly enoug!. 
be diſtinguiſhed into {anguinous and 
pituitous, to which may he added ſerous, 
atrabilarious, polypous, &c. 
An apoplexy may be tore/gen from wie 
frame of the body, from a knowledge cf 
the prediipoling cauſes ; and from tit 
firſt effects of theſe cauſes, as a tremect, 
vaciliation, vertigo, ſtupor, deprivation 
of memory, and a frequent incubus. A: 
to the cure and prevention of an y0- 
plexy, no univerſal rules can be lai 
down; for the method of relief mul! 
aug according to the prediipoſing caul. 
and the parts principally. affected. In 
general, however, it is neceſſary to pro- 
cure evacuations by all poſſible _ 
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dy emetics, and by acrid clyſters; and 
pot to omit external topics to the head, 
which ſtimulate or relolve, of which 
kind bliſters raiſed by cantharides are of 
the greateſt ſervice. During the fit, co- 
pious bleeding in the jugulars is to be 
uled, ſtrong volatiles to be applied to 
the nole, and the temples rubbed with 
cephalic mixtures. Arteriotomy, ſcari- 
fication of the acciput, and the actual 
cautery, are alfo recommended. : 

APORRHOEA, a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters, to denote any kind of eifluvia. See 
the article EFFLUV1A. 

APOSIOPESTES, r ,t in rhetoric, 
the ſuppreſſipg, or omitting to relate a 
part of the ſubject: thus the poet pailes oft 
the circumſtance of Dido's killing herlelt. 

Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia 
ferro 
Collapſam adſpiciunt. 

APOSTACY, the abandoning the true 
religion. The primitive chriſtian church 
dittinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of apoſtacy. 
The firſt of thoſe who went over intirely 
from chriſtianity to judaiſm ; the ſecond 
of thoſe who mingled judaiſm and chri- 
ſtianity together ; and the third of thoſe 
who complied fo far with the Jews, as 
to communicate with them in many of 
their unlawful practices, without making 
a formal profeſſion ot their religion, But 
the fourth fort was of thoſe who, after 
having been ſometime chriſtians, volun- 
tarily relapſed into paganiſm. 

APOSTASIS, in medicine, the ſame with 
abſceſs. See the article ABSCESS. 

APOSTATE, one who delerts his reli- 
gion. Among the romaniſts, it ſigni- 
hes a man who, without a legal diſpen- 
{ation, foriakes a religious —— of which 
he had made profeſſion. Hence, 

APOSTATA CAPIENDO, in the Engliſh 
law, a writ that formerly lay againſ a 
perſon who having entered into ſome 
order of religion, broke out again, and 
wandered up and dawn the country. 

A POS TERIORI, or demonſtration a po- 
STERIORI, Sce DEMONSTRATION. 

APOSTHUME, or APOSTEM, aTopnud, 
the ſame with abſceſs. See the article 
ABSCESS, 

APOSTIL, apeftilla, in matters of litera- 

ture, the ſame with a marginal note. 

APOSTLE, amra@», properly ſigniſies a 
meſſenger or perſon ſent by another upon 
ſome buſineſs ; and hence, by. way of 
eminence, denotes one of the twelve diſ- 
ciples, commillioned by Jeſus Chrilt to 
preach the gelpch 
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The apoſtles are uſually repreſented with 
their reſpective badges: thus, Peter is 
painted with the keys; Paul, with a 
word; Andrew, with a croſs ; James 
the greater, with a pilgrim's ſtaff, and a 
gourd-bottle 3; James the leſs, with a 
tuller's pole; John, with 2 cup and a 
winged ſerpent flying out of it; Bartho- 
lomew, with a \far; Philip, with a 
long ſtaff, the upper end of which. is 
formed into a crols ; Thomas, with a 
lance ; Matthew, with a batchet ; Ma- 
thias, with a battie-ax ; Simon, with a 
ſaw ; and Jude, with a club. ; 
APOSTLES-creed. See CREED. 
APOSTLES ointment. See OINTMENT. 


APOSTOLATE, the office or dignity of 


an apoltle. See the article ApoOsTLE. 

APOSTOLIC, or AaPOsTOLICAL, ſome- 
thing connected with, or derived from 
the apoitles. See the article ArQ$TLE. 

APOSTILICI, an early ſect of chriſtians, 
who pretended to lead their lives in imi- 
tation of the apoltles. They condemned 
marriage. 

APOSTROPHE, an rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator, in a vehement commo- 
tion, turns himſelf on all fides, and ap- 
plies to the living and dead, to angels 
and to men, to rocks, groves, &c. Thus 
Adam in Milton's Paradiſe loſt, 


O woods, O fountains, hillocks, oy 


and bowers, 
With other echo, &c. 

APOSTROPHE, in grammar, a mazk plac- 
ed over a letter to thew that a vowel is 
cut off, as call d for called, th' audiance 
for the audience. 

APOTACTITES, in church hiſtory, a 
name given to the apoſtolici, from the 
thew they made of renounciug the world, 
more than other men. See the article 
APOSTOLICI. 

APOTEVITZ, a ſmall city of Hungary, 
near the river Drave. 

APOTLHECARY, one who pradctiſes the 
art pharmacy. 

'This 1s a genteel buſineſs, and has been 
in great vogue of late years; there being, 


as is computed, upwards of a thoufand 


in and about London. A youth in- 
tended for this profeffion, ſhould be a 
E od ſcholar, and have ſuch a 

nowledge in the Latin tongue, as to be 
able to read the beſt writers upon the 
ſubject of botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 
old medicine. In Linda, the apothe- 
caries are one of the city companies, and 
by an act which was made perpctual in 
the ninth year of George I. are exempted 
| from 
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APO 


from ferving upon juries, or in ward and 


pariſh offices. 
their medicines according to the for- 
mulas preſcribed in the college diſpen- 
fatory, and are liable to have their ſhops 
viſited by the cenſors of the college, who 
are impowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines 
as they think not good. - 


APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a ceremony 


by which the antient Romans compli- 
mented their emperors and great men af- 
ter their death, with a place among the 
| s. It is deſcribed as follows. After 
e body of the deceaſed had been burnt 
with the uſual ſolemnities, an image of 
wax, exactly reſembling him, was placed 
on an ivory couch, where it lay for ſeven 
days, attended by the ſenate and ladies 
of the higheſt quality in mourning ; and 
then the young ſenators and knights bore 
the bed of ſtate thro' the ia ſacra to the 
old forum, and from thence to the campus 
martius, where it was depoſited upon an 
edrfice built in form of a pyramid. The 
bed being thus placed, amidſt a quantity 
of ſpices and other combuſtibles, and the 
knights having made a proceſſion in ſo- 
lemn meaſure round the pile, the new 
emperor, with a torch in * hand, ſet 
fire to it, whilſt an eagle, let fly from the 
top of the building, and mounting in the 
air with a firebrand, was fuppoſed to 
convey the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven, 
and thenceforward he was ranked among 
the gods. 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference 
between two incommenſurable lines: 
thus, E C is the apotome of A C and AB. 
(plate XIX. fig. 5. N“. 1.) 
if we ſuppoſe A CS a, and AB =, 
then will their apotome be a I; or, 


in numbers, 2 — ; 


Hence alſo the difference between the fide 
AC = (ibid. Ne. 2.) of an equilateral 
triangle ABC, and the perpendicular 
BD = J, is an apotome, wizgh== 2 — 
y 3, And, univerſally, if AC (tid. No. 
3.) beaſemi-parabola, whoſe axis is A B, 
and its latus rectum = 1, and if AD be 
a tangent to the vertex at A, and this 
be divided into the parts Aa=2, 
Abzg, Ac 5, Ad=6, Sc. and 
perpendiculars a1, b2, c3, 44, Sc. be 
drawn, theſe will be, from the nature of 
the curve, / 2, / 3» 5, , Sc. re- 
ſpectively; and ſo i AA (1) - 21, 
will be 1% 2; Aa--b2 will be 
2 — 73, &c. By which means you will 
have an infinite ſeries of different apo- 
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APOTOME, in muſic, the difference he. 
tween a greater and leſſer ſemi-tone, ex- 
preſſed by the ratio 128: 125. | 

'APOZEM, a medicine ; the ſame with 
decoction. See the article DecocT1iox. 

APPANAGE. See the article Aranacr. 

APPARATOR. See APPARITOR, 

APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a 
complete ſet of inſtruments, or other 
utenſils, belonging to any artiſt or ma- 
chine: thus we ſay a ſurgeon's appara- 
tus, a chemiſt's apparatus, the appara - 

tus of the air- pump, microſcope, Sc. 

APPARENT), in a' general ſenſe, ſome- 

thing that is viſible to the eyes, or obvi- 
ous to the underſtanding. 

APPARENT, among mathematicians and 
aſtronomers, denotes things as they ap- 
pear to us, in — from real 
or true: thus we ſay, the apparent dia- 
meter, diſtance, magnitude, place, figure, 
Sc. of bodies. See the articles DiAuk- 
TER, DISTANCE, Sc. 

APPARENT motion, See MoT10N. 
APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes {imply the appearance of a thing. 
APPARITION, in a. more limited ſenſe, is 
uſed for a ſpectre, ghoſt, or the like præ- 
ternatural appearance: thus we read of 
apparitions of angels, departed ſouls, 

Se. 

APPARITION, in aſtronomy, ſigniſies 2 
ſtar or other luminary's becoming viſible, 
which before was hid. It ſtands oppolcd 
to occultation. 

Circle of perpetual APPARITION. 
article CIRCLE, Sc. 

APPARITOR, among the Romans, a ge- 
geral term to comprehend all attendants 
of judges and mapittrates appointed to 
receive and execute their orders. Appa- 
ritor, with us, is a meſſenger, that ſerves 
the procels of a ſpiritual court, or a beadle 
in an univerſity, who carries the mace. 
Sec the article BEADLE. 

APPARURA, among old law-writers, 
ſignifies furniture or tackle, particularly 
that belonging to a plough. 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one 
hand extended with the full palm ap- 
pearings and .the thumb and fingers at 

ull length. 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe 
from an inferior to a ſuperior court or 
judge, when a perſon thinks himlelt ag- 

rieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
judge. Appeals lie from all the ordi- 
nary . courts of juſtice to the houſe of 
lords. In eccleſiaſtical cauſes, if an ap- 
pcal is brought before a biſhop, it my 
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de removed to the archbiſhop ; if before 

an archdeacon, to the court of arches, 
and thence to the archbiſhop ; and from 
the archbiſhop's court to the king in 
chancery. 

Appeal, in common law, is taken for the 
accuſation of a murderer by a perſon who 
had intereſt in the party killed; or of a 
felon by an accomplice. It is proſecuted 
either by writ or by bill : by writ, when a 
writ is purchaſed out of the chancery by 
one perſon againſt another, commanding 
him to appeal ſome third perſon of telo- 
ny, and to find pledges for doing it ef- 
fectually; bill, when the peſon him- 
ſelf gives in his accuſation in writing, ot- 
fering to undergo the burden of appcal- 
ing the perſon therein named. 

PPEAL OF MAIM is the accuſing one that 
has maimed another. 

APPEAL OF RAPE lies where any woman 
is raviſned. Theſe laſt are now much 
diſuſed, but the appeal of murder is fre- 
quently brought. 

APPEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the 
exterior ſurface of a thing, or that which 
immediately ſtrikes the ſenſes. . 

APPEARANCE, in law, ſignifies a defend- 
ant's filing a common or ſpecial bail, on 
any proceſs iſſued out of a court of judi- 
cature. In actions by original, appear- 
ances are entered with the philazer of the 
county; and by bill, with the protho- 
notary. 

In perſpective, appearance is the projec- 
tion of a figure or body on the peripec- 
tive plane. In optics, direct appearance 
is the ſight of any object by direct rays, 
without refraction or reflection. 

In aſtronomy it ſignifies the fame as phæ- 
nomena or phaſes; and in phyſiology, 
the ſame as phaſmata. See the articles 
PERSPECTIVE, PHANOMENA, PHAS- 
MATA, &c. 

APPEASING MEDICINES, the fame with 

paregorics or anodynes. Sec the article 
ANODYNE. 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one 

who appeals. . See the article APPEAL. 

APPELLANTS, in church-hiſtory, an ap- 
pellation given to ſuch of the roman ca- 
tholic clergy, as appeal from the conſtitu- 

. tion unigenitus, to a general council. 

APPELLATIVE, in graminar, a noun 
which is applicable to a whole ſpecies, or 
kind, as man, horſe; in contradiſtinction 
to a proper noun. See NOUN. 


APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perſon | 


againſt whom an appeal is brought. Sce 
tlie article APPEAL, 


( . 
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APPENNAGE. See the article RYAN AOR. 

APPENDANT, in law, any thing that 1s 
inheritable, belonging to ſome more wor- 
thy inheritance ; as an advowſon, com- 
mon, or court, may be appendant to a 
manor, land to an office, &c. but land 
cannot be appendant to land, for both 
are corporeal inheritances, and one thing 
corporeal cannot be appendant to an- 
other. 

APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS, in ana- 
tomy, a name by which ſome call the 
cacum. See the article COECUM. 

APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe add- 
ed at the end of a work, to render it more 
complete. See the article SUPPLEMENT. 

APPENDIX, in anatomy, the ſame with 
epiphyſis. See the article EPIPHYS1S., 

APPENZEL. See the article APENZEL. 

APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPTION, 
a term uſed by Leibnitz and his followers, 
for conciouſneſs. | 

APPERTINANCES, the fame with ap- 

urtenances. See APPURTENANCES. 

APPETITE, appetitus, in a general ſenſe, 
the defire of enjoying ſome object, ſup- 
poſed to be conducive to our happineſs. 
When this inclination is guided by rea- 
ſon, and proportioned to the intrinſic va- 
luc of the object, it is called rational ap- 
petite; as, on tlie other hand, it is deno- 
minated ſenſitive appetite, when we have 
only a blind propenſity to a thing, with- 
out determinate ideas of the good quali- 
ties ſor which we deſire it. 

AyPETITE, in medicine, a certain painful 

or uneaſy ſenſation, always accompanied 
with a deſire to eat or drink. 
An exceſſive appetite is called by phyſi- 
cians bulimy, or fames canina; a defect 
or loſs of it, anorexy; and that after 
things improper for food, pica. See the 
articles BULIMY, ANOREXY, Sc. 

APPLAUSE, applauſus, or plauſus, an ap- 
probation of ſomething ſignified by clap- 
ping the hands; in which ſenſe it is fill 

ractiſed in colleges and theatres, 

AÞBPLE, a weli-known fruit, conſiſting of 
a rind, pill, or ſkin ; the pulp, or pa- 
renchyma; the branchery, or ſeed-veſlels; 
and the coare. 

The apple is not only uſed as food, but 
likewiſe for making cyder. See CYDER. 

APPLE is allo an appellation given to ſe- 
veral fruits, on account of their reſem- 
blance to the common apple: . ſuch are 
the bitter-apple, cuſtard- apple, love- 
apple, mad-apple, oak- apple, &c. See 
the article BITTER-APPLE, CUSTARD- 
APPLE, &c, 
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APPLE of the eye, a name not unfrequent- APPOSITION, in general, is the putting 
1 — — to che pupil. Ste the articles one thing by the fide of another. 
Fr and Pur. Aprosrriox, in grammar, the placin 
Can of Arfrrs. Sec the article Gum. to or more ſubſtantives together, in the 
APPEEBY, the chief town of the county ſame caſe, without any copulative con- 
of Weſtmoreland, ſituated on the river junction between them; as, ardebot 
Eden, in 2* 26! weft longitude, and 54% ALlexim delicias domini. 
30 north latitude. It lends two mem- ApPosIT1ON, among naturaliſts, the ſame 
ders to parliament. . with juxta · poſition. See the article ux ra- 
APPLICATE, or Ordinate Applicaręr, POSITION. 
— — . See the article OkvixaTe. APPRAISING, the valuing or ſetting a 
NATION, in a general ſenſe, is rice on goods. This is uſually dene 
the laying two things together, in order to b a ſworn appraiſer, who, if be values 
- diſcover their agreement or diſagreement. the goods too high, is obliged to take 
Axzyticarion, in geometry, is uſed either them at the price appraiſed. 
for diviſion; for applying one quantity APPREHENSION, in logic, the firſt or 
to another, whoſe areas, but not figures, moſt ſimple act of the mind, whereby it 
fall be the ſame; or for transferring a perceives, or is conſcious of ſome idea. 
ven line into a circle, or other figure, See the article PERCEPTION. 
10 that its ends ſhall be in the perimeter APPREHENSION, in law, is the ſeizing a 
Af the figure. | criminal, in order to bring him to juſtice, 
Arrricarlox, among divines, a term APPRENTICE, a young perſon bound 
"ſed to hgnify the fame as imputation. by indenture to ſome tradeſman, in or- 


See the article IMPUTATION., der to be inſtructed in the myſtery or 
APPLY, or AyrPLYiNG, in geometry. trade. By the laws of England, a maſter 
See the article APPLICATION. may be indicted for not providing for, or 


APPOGIATURA, in muſic, a ſmall note for turning away his apprentice: and up- 
- inſerted by the practical muſician, be- on complaint Com a maſter, that he 
- tween two others, at ſome diſtance. neglects his duty, an apprentice may be 
APPOINTPE, a foot foldier, or officer in committed to bridewell, or be bound 
the french army, who receives a greater over to the ſeſſions. A duty of 6d. in 
than others of the ſame rank, in the pound is granted for every ſum of 
conſideration of his valour or long ſervice.” sol. or under, and 12 d. in the pound 
AxyornTe'e, in heraldry, the fame as for ſums exceeding 50 l. given with all 
aguiſce : thus we ſay, a croſs appointee, apprentices, except ſuch as are placed out 
to ſignify that which has two angles at - church-wardens, &c. - 
tte end cut off, ſo as to terminate in APPRENTICESHIP fignifies either the 
points. condition of an apprentice, or the time he 
APPOINTMENT, in a general ſenſe, the is bound to ſerve. ' 
fameas affignation. See A$$16NATION, APPROACH, or APPROACHING, in Z% 
Appointment, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, general ſenſe, the acceding or coming to- 
ſignifies a penſion given by N and gether of two or more things. 
noblemen to retain certain perſons in their APPROACHES, in fortification, the works 
- ſervice. See the article PENSION. thrown up by the beſiegers, in order to 
APPORTIONMENT, in law, the divi- get nearer a fortreſs, without being ex- 
fion of a rent into parts, in the fame man- poſed to the enemies cannon : ſuch, in 3 
ner as the land out of which it iſſues is more particular manner, are the trenches, 
divided: for example, if a perſon leaſes which ſhould be connected by parallels, 
three acres of land for a certain rent, and or lines of communication. 
\ afterwards grants away one acre thereof Counter APPROACHES. See che article 


to another; the rent ſhall be apportioned Couxrzx APPROACHES. 


een them. Conditions, however, are Curve of le APPROACH. See CURVE. 

Uĩ entire, and cannot be appor- APPROACHING, in gardening, the in- 

1 — by an act of the party; neither oculating, or ingrafting the ſprig of one 
can a contract be divided or apportioned tree into another, without cutting it off 
ſo as to ſubjeRt a man to two 8 from the parent- tree. This is alſo call · 
APPOSAL of fberiff ſignifies the charging ed inarching. See IN AXc HRG. 
them with money received on their ac- APPROACHING, in fowling, a method of 
counts in the exchequer. See the article getting near the birds by means of a ma- 
SHSRIFF. | | chine, made of hoops and houghs of 
4 6 kreesz 
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trees, within which the ſportſman con- 
ceals himſelf. 

APPROPRIARE COMMUNIAM, in law, 
is to diſcommon; that is, to incloſe any 
parce! of land, that before was open and 
common. Sc the article Couuo. 

APPROPRIARE AD HONOREM, to bring a 
manor within the liberty of an honour. 
See the articles MaXOR and HONOUR. 

APPROPRIATE, in law. See the next 
article. 

APPROPRIATION, the annexing a be- 
nefice to the proper and perpetual ut: of 
a religious houie, biſhopric, college, 
Sc. Where the king is patron, he may 
make appropriations himſelf; but in 
other caſes, after obtaining his licence in 
chancery, the conſent of the ordinary, 
patron, and incumbent is requiſite. Ap- 
propriations cannot be aftigned over, but 
thote to whom they are granted may make 
leaſes of the profits. 

APPROVEMENT), among old writers, 

is generally taken fer the fame as im- 
provement ; but in law 1s more particu- 
larly uſed for the incloling part of a com- 
mon by the lord of the manor. 
If, however, there be not ſufficient com- 
mon left for the tenant, he may have a 
writ of aſſize and recover triple damages; 
in ſuch a caſe alſo a commoner may break 
down the incloſures. 

APPROVER, in law, one who, confeſſ- 
ing that he has committed a felony, ac- 
cules one or more of his accomplices. 
Approvers, moreover, ſignify bailiffs of 
lords in their franchiſes, ſheriffs, and 
likewiſe ſuch perſons as, have the 
letting the king's demeſnes in ſmall ma- 
nors. Sce the articles Balli, SHE- 
RIFF, DEMESNE, 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and 
algebra, the coming nearer and nearer to 
a root, or other quantity fought, with- 
out expecting to be excr able to find ic 
exadly. There are ſeveral methods for 
deing this, to be found in mathema- 
tical books, being nothing but infinite- 
ly converging ſeries, ſome approach- 
ing quicker, others ſlower towards the 
truth, 

By ſuch an approximation the value of a 
2 may be fund, though not to 
the utmoſt degree of exaQneſs, yet ſuf- 
hiciently ſo for practice, Thus / 32 
141421356, Sc. = the approximating 
fries 1 + Wee Fido ÞrotoÞ, 
Sc. or ſuppoling x = gs, equal to 


the ſeri + id 4 2 5 
eries 1 X zFSTSITIT Sc 
Vor. I, 


L399 1 


28 
214 „„ 4. 14 
2x , &c, | 

Again, ſuppoſing a +6 to be a ron 


quadrate number, and a3 ＋ to e a 
non-cubic one; then will // ITT, — 


at 3 —— 
2a* + Ty * Va? TB a * 
ab 2 SER = 
343 += SF + / 1 + — nearly 


a 
There is a general method of inveſt at- 
ing the value of ſuch teries,. for which 
lee the article SERIES. 

Mr. Mac Laurin likewiſe delivers an- 
other method of approximation, wiz. by 
the limits of the propoſed equation. See 
the articles Liulr and EQuaT10N. 

X . Ws 

APPUI, in the manegc, the fente of the 
action of the bridle in the horſeman's 
hand, Thus we lay, a horte has no ap- 
pui, whea he cannot tufter the bit to bear 
never lo little upon the parts of the mouth. 
To give a horſe a good appui, he ſhould 
be galloped, and put often back. 

AYPVULSE, in aftronomy, the approach 
af a planet towards a conjunction with the 
fun, or any of the fixed ſtars. See the 
article CONJUNCTION. 

APPURTENANCES, in common law, ſig- 
nify things corporeal and incorporeal, that 
appertain to another thing as principal; as 
hamlets to a manor, and common of paſ- 
ture and fiſhery. Things muſt agree in na- 
ture and quality to be appurtenant, as 
a turbary, or a ſeat in a church, toa houſe. 

APREMONT, the name of a barony in 
Lorrain, between the Meuſe and the Mo- 
ſclle : and allo of a ſmall city of France, 
in the generality of Poitiers. 

AVPRICOT, or APRICOCK, armeniaca, 
in botany, a genus of trees, with rotace- 
ous flowers, and a delicious fleſhy fruit, 
of a roundiſh figure. Linnæus makes the 
apricot only a ſpecies of the prunut, or 
pluni-tree, called arme niaca, from its be- 
ing a native of Armenia. See plate XIX. 
fig. 6. \ | 

APRIL, aprilis, in chronology, the fourth 
ran of the year, containing only thirty 
Gays. 

A PRIORT, a kind of demonſtration. See 
the article DEMONSTRATION. 

APRON, in gunnery, the picce of lead 
which covers the touch-hole of a cannon. 
See the article CANNON, 

APSIS, in aſtronomy, a term uſed indit- 
ferently for either of the two points of a 
planct's orbit, where it is at the greateſt 
or leaſt diſtance from the ſun or carth. 


A a Hence 


AQU 

Hence the line connecting theſe points, is 

called the line of the apſides. See the 

articles ORBIT and PLANET. 

Apsis, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 
notes the inner part of the antient churches, ſaid to be good in malignant and peſti- 
anſwering to the modern choir. lential caſes. 

Apsis is alſo uſed for the biſhop's throne, Aqua aLUMINOSA, ALOM-WATER, a fh 

and ſometimes for the ambo. See the ar- lution of alum and white vitriol; «: 


ticle AMBO. N teemed good in ulcers and cutancous 
APSYRTUS, in botany, the name by eruptions. 


which the antients called marrubmm, or Aqua FORTIS, a corroſive liquor, being 


horehound. the red fumes which ariſe in diſtilling 
APTE, a ſmall city of Provence, in France, nitre and vitriol. This is a meuſtruum for 
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AQU 
aqua alexiteria, agua aluminoſa, agua 
forts, &c. - 

AQUA ALEXITERIA, a water diſtilled from 
mint, ſca-wormwood, and angelica ; and 


ſituated about twenty-five miles north of 
Aix, in 5* 20 eaſt longitude, and 43 
50“ north latitude. 

APTERIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of 200- 
Jogy, the ſeventh and laſt order of inſects, 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of which 
is, that the inſets comprehended in it, 
have no wings: ſuch are the louſe, the 
flea, the podura, the monoculus, tre 
acarus, the ſpider, the ſcorpion, and the 
crab. See LovsE, FLEA, c. 

APTHANE, a title antiently given to the 
higheit degrees of nobility in Scotland. 
See the article THANE. 

APTITUDE, a term ſometimes uſed to 
ſignify the fitneſs of a thing, to anſwer a 
certain purpoſe. | 

APTITUDE, or APTNESs, in a more li- 
mited ſenſe, is uſed for quickneſs or 
readineſs of genius. - | 

APTOTE, ame, among grammarians, 
an indeclinable noun, or one which has 
no variation of caſes. 

APUA, or Arn, in ichthyology, a 
name by which ſome call the gobius with 
ſeventeen rays in the ſecond back-fin. 

APUA MEMBRAS, the name by Which. 
ſome call the pilchard. See the article 
PILCHARD. 

APULIA, or Pvcr14, in geegraphy . 
See the article Puglia. 

APUS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with bird 
of paradiſe. See PARADISE. 

APYCNI SUON1, in muſic, ſounds diftant 
one or more octaves, and yet concord. 
APYCNOS, in muſic, is ſaid of the dia- 
tonic genus, on account of its hay- 
mg ſpacious intervals, in compariſon of 
the chromatic and enharmonic. See the 
articles DIaTon1c, CHROMATIC, Ec. 

APYREXY, amnvgt::, among phyſicians, 
denotes the intermiſſion of a fever. 

AQUA, waTER, a term frequently met 
with in the writings of ies 2 we che- 

miſts, Sc. for certain medicines, or men- 

ſtruums, in a liquid form, diſtinguiſhed 
from cach other by peculiar epithets, us 


diſſolving all metals, except gold. It 1: 
uſed by dyers, in dying ſcarlet ; by +. 
finers, for parting filver from gold; 
by book-binders, to marble the cover: gf 
books; by diamond-cutters, to feparit: 
diamonds from metaliine powders; by 
engravers, for etching on copper or br: 
plates; by workers in moſaic work, aud 
alſo for ſtaining woods, bone, ivory, G.. 


AQua MARINA, or AQUA MARINE, 4 


name by which the jewellers call the be. 
ryl, on account of its ſea- green colour, 
See the article BERYL. 


Aqua MERCURIALIS, a ſolution of ſubi'- 


mate of mercury, and a little mercury, in 
aqua regia ; by means of which the al 
chemiſts pretend to reduce all metals to 
their firſt principle, mercury. 


AQUA OMNIUM FLORUM, in pharmacy, 


the water diſtilled from the dung of cows, 
when they go to graſs : in englith, all- 
flower-water. 


Aux Avon, in medicine. See the ar- 


ticle HYDROPKOBIA. 


AQUA REGIA, a kind of aqua i, a 


acid ſpirit, in which there is a {mall pro- 
portion of ſea-lalt. It is prepared {ev-- 
ral ways; the moſt common method. 15, 
by mixing common ſalt, ſal gem, or fa. 
ammoniac, whether native or factitious, 
with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre. Bu 
qs the baſjs, or eſſential ingredient 1s com. 
mon or ſea-ſalt, this will always anſati 
the purpoſe, in whatever form applicch 
whether as a fluid or a ſolid, a liquor ci 
a ſpirit. 4 = 
Aqua regia is ſo called, becauſe it dit 
ſolves gold: it will alio diſſolve iron, 
copper, tin, agent þ regulus of anti 
mony, biſmuth, and zink. It docs n! 
at all affect filver, provided the ſca.- 4“ 
be mixed in a due proportion; but if the 
quantity is too ſmall, it then corrodes the 
liver. 


Aqua $SECUNDA, denotes agua ft" 


which has been uſed to diſſolve om 
metal. 


AQ 


A QU 

Aua  SULPHURATA, the ſame with gas 
julpburts. See the article Gas. 

Aqua vir, the WATER OF LIFE, a 
name given to malt ſpirits, in contradiſ- 
tinction from brandy. See the articles 
BRANDY and SPIRIT, 

Aqua VITRIOLICA COERULEA, a ſo- 
lution of blue vitriol and alum, with ſome 
ſpirit of vitriol, in water ; recommended 
in inflammatory and putrid caſes, 

AQUADUCT, in hydraulics and archi- 
tecture, a conveyance made for carrying 
water from one place to another. Thiole 
of the antient romans were ſurpritingly 
magnificent. That which Lewis XIV 

" built near Maintenon, for carrying the 

. Bucq to Verſailles, is perhaps the greateſt 

now in the world: it is ſeven thouſand 

ſathoms long, with two thouſand tive 
hundred and fixty fathoms of elcyat.on, 
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rem and contains two hundred and forty-two 
54 p arcades. ; : 
TOS AQUEDUCT, in anatomy, a term applied 
en by anatomiſts, to certain canals, on ac- 
_— count of their form or uſe : ſuch are the 
ITY aquæduct of Fallopius, a canal ſituated 
33 between the apophyſes, ſtyloides, and 
5 ' maſtoides z the aquæduct of Nuck, in 
A # the iclerotic coat of the eye; and the aquæ- 
duct of Sylvius, in the brain, the poſte- 
BE rior lurſace of which is called its anus. Sce 
f STYLOIDEs, SCLEROTIC, Sc. 
1 . A- NEGRA, a ſmall town of the Man- 
3 tan, in Italy, ſituated upon the Chieſe, 
3 in 9e eaſt 1, and 45 10! north lat. 
nc” Wh AQWAPENDENTE, a city of the Fecle- 
8 ſaltical ſtate, in Italy, fituated upon the 
1 _ wer Paglla, abounding in waters, 
4 ö BH AQWAPULCO, in geography. See the 
\ | wicle ACAPULCO. | 
oy ( AQUARIANS, agrari;, in church-hiftory, 
5 5 an antient ect of heretics, who, under 
_— pretence ot abitinence, made ute of water 
es 2 inſtead of wine in the eucharitt. 
* Fol AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
Ame | 1 tion, which makes ihe cleventh hgn in 
oy the zodiac, marked thus, . It con- 
— liſts of forty-five ſtars in Ptolemy's cata- 
ge it dif logue, of forty in Tycho's, and in the 
* 5 Britannic catalogue of mnety-nine. 
oy . AQUA=SPARTA, a ſu all city of Italy, in 
1 : . the duchy of Spoletto. 
8 KAT IC, in natural hiſtory, an appel- 
Fare lation given to ſuch things as live or grow 


in the wa er: thus we ſay, aquatic 


-y* les the . o 
crc animals, aquatic plants, &c. 


Aarti AQUAVIVA, a town of the kingdom of 
i. om Naples, and provirce of Barr. 
olve Joi AWEDUCT, the ſame with aquæduct. 
AW dee the article AQUADUCT. 


AQU 

AQUELEITA, a patriarchal city of Ita, 
near the end df the gulph of Venice, fi- 
tuated in 139 36“ eaſt long. and 4620 
north Jatitude. 

AQUEOUS, agquoſus, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething partaking of the nature of wa- 
ter, or that abounds with it : thus we 
fay, aqueous baths, ducts, &c, See the 
articles BATH and DucT. 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, in anatomy, called 
alſo the albugineous humour, is the ut- 
moſt of the three humours cf the eye, 
and fills up both its cameræ. In this the 
uvea fluctuates as it were, and moves at 
liberty ; this humour alſo, when loſt, will 
be repaired by nature, 

AQUI, and Acura, a city and province 
of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon. 

AQUIFOLIUM, HOLLY, in botany. See 
plate 20. fig. 2. andthe article HOLLY. 

AQUIGAN, one of the marian iſlands, in 
the eaſtern ocean. 

AQUIGIRES, a people of Braſil, in ſouth 
America, in the province of the HolyGhoſt, 

AQUILA, the FAGLE, in ornithology. See 
the article EAGLE. 

Aqu1LA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation o 
the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting o 
fifteen ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue, of 
ſeventeen in Tycho's, and of ſeventy in 
the Britannic catalogue. 

Aquila, in geography, a large city of 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
ſituated in 149 20! eaſt lotigit. and 429 
4c! north latitude. 

AQUILA BRAVA, in botany. 
ticle XYLO-ALOES, i 

AQUILA MARINA, in ichthyology, a fiſh 
of the paſtinacha kind, with a head ſomæ- 
what reſembling that of a toad. 

AQUILECIA, COLUNBINE, in botany, 
a genus of trees, with polypctalous ano- 
malous flowers, and a fruit conſiſting of 
ſeveral capſules, collected into a fort of 
head, See plate XX. fg. 1. 

Aquilegia belongs to the polyandria-mg- 
og yrie clats of Linnzus, and is recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, in malignant cafes, the menſes, &c. 

AQUILICIUM, or AQUILICIANA, in 
roman .antiquity, ſacrihces performed in 
times of exceſſive dreught, to obtain rain 
of the gods. a 

AQUILINE, ſomething belonging to, or re- 
ſcrabling an eagle: thus, an aquiline no(c 
is one bent ſomewhat like an cagle's beak. 

AQUINO, a ruinous city in the province 
of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, 
ſtuated in 149 3c! eaſt longitude, and 
41* 30 north latitude, 


Aa 2 AQUOSE, 


Sce the ar- 


411 


the article Aqueous. 

ARA, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtella- 
tion, containing eight ſtars. 

ARABET, a town of turkiſh Tartary, 
ſituated near the Palus Mceotis. It is for- 
tied with two caſtles, and is the place 
where the kan keeps his ſtud of horſes, 
which are reckoned to be about ſeven 
thouſand in number. 

ARABIA, a large country of Aſia, hav- 
ing Turky on the north, Perſia and the 
gulph of Perſia on the eaſt, the indian 
ocean on the ſouth, and the red- ſca and 
iſthmus of Suez on the weſt; and ſituated 
between 35 and 60 eaſt longitude, and 
between 129 and 30 north latitude, 
Arabia, though ſubject to a great many 
different princes, is only conſidered by 
geographers as ſubdivided ipto the three 
ome diviſions of Arabia Felix, Arabia 

eſerta, and Arabia Petrea. 

ARABIAN, or ARABIC, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething belonging to Arabia : thus we 
ſay, arabian characters, arabian language, 
Se. 

Cπ] ARABIC, the name of a gum which 
diſtils from a ſpecies of acacia, growing 
in Arabia and Egypt. It is very cora- 
mon among us, For little is to be met 
with genuine : that is accounted the beſt 
which 1s in ſmaller pieces, and almoſt of 
a white colour. It is good in all kinds 
of fluxes, particularly catarrhs, 

ARABICT, a ſect of heretics, who held 
that the for] both dies and riſcs again 
with the body. 

ARABIS, the name of a diſtin& genus of 
plants of the tetradynamia claſs, accord- 
ing to Linnzus, but comprehended 
among the leucoiums of Tourneſort. 

ARABISM, in matters of lang: age, an 
idiom peculiar to the arabian language. 

ARABLE Lawns, thoſe which are fit for 
tillage, or which have been formerly tilled. 

ARAC, ARRAC, or RACK. See RACK. 

ARACAN, the capital city of a ſmall 
kingdom, fituated on the north-caft part 
of the gulph of Bengal, in 93 caſt W 
and 209 30“ north lat. 

ARACARI, in ornithology, a braſilian 
bird of the picæ or magpye-kind. The 
aracart is a ſpecies of ramphoſios with a 
red rump. See plate XX. fig. 3. 

ARACH, the chief city of Arabia Petrea, 
ſituated in 49“ eaſt longitude, and 30“ 

20 north latitude. 

ARACHIDNA, or ARACHIDNOIDES, in 


botany, the fame with the arachis of 


Linnxus, See the next article, 
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AQUOSE, the fame with aqueous. See ARACHIS, in betany, 2 genus of the 


ARA 


diadelþphia-decandria clals of plants, the 
flower of which is papilionaceous, and 
conſiſts of three petals ; and its fruit i; 
an oblong unilocular ped, contraded in 
the middle. 


ARACHNOIDES, in zoology, a name 


given to thoſe echi ui marin, orſea-helge. 
hogs, which are of a circular form, but 
variouſly indented at the edges. Sc tl 
article ECHINUsS. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to ſeveral different membranes, 
as the tunic of the cryſtalline humour of 
the eye, the EE lamina ot thc pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the 
{ſpinal marrow. 

ARAD, a city of upper Hungary, fituated 
upon the banks of the Mariſch. 

ARZ OMETER, an in{trument to mag. 
ſnare the gravity of liquors, which is uh. 
ally —_ of a thin glais ball, with a tu. 
per neck, ſealed at the top, there bein, 
firſt as much mercury put into it as 
keep it ſwimming in an exact polture, 
The neck is divided into parts, which 
are numbered, that ſo by the depths ot 
its deſcent into any liquor, its lightnels 
may be known by theſe diviſions. 

ARZEOPAGUS, or AREOPAGUS, See 
the article AREOPAGUS. 

ARZEOSTYLE, in architecture, a term 
uſed by Vitruvius, to ſignify the greatelt 
interval which can be made between co- 
lumns, which conſiſts of eight modules, 
or four «diameters. See MopULE. 

ARZEOTICS, in medicine, remedies which 
rareſy the humours, and render them ex 
to be carried off by the pores of the (kin. 

ARAF, among the maliometans. Sec ti! 
article ALARAF, 

ARAFAT, a mountain of Arabia, ne! 
Mecca, where the mabometans behev? 
that Abraham offered to {acrifice Iſhmac!. 

ARAGON, a province of Spain, having 
Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains cn 
the north, Catalonia on the eaſt, Valen- 
cia on the ſouth, and the two Caſtiles os 
che weſt. 

ARAIGNEE, in fortification, ſignihe: 
the branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
See the article MINE. 

ARALIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with roſaceous flowers, and ſucculent ber. 
ries, containing each a ſingle oblong, and 
hard ſeed. It belongs to the pertandria- 
pentagynia claſs of Linnzus. 

ARALIASTRUM, in hotany, a name by 
which ſome call panax, or ali-heal. dee 
the article PANAX, 
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ARB 
ARAMONT, a city of Languedoc, in 


France, ſituated in 8 eaſt longitude, and 
43 4 north latitude. 

ARANDA DE DUERO, a city of old Ca- 
ſtile, in Spain, ſituated on the Duero, 
between Oſma and Valladolid ; fo called 
to diſtinguilh it from another city of the 
fame name, ſituated upon the I. bro. 

ARANEA TUNiCA, or ARAaNEOSA., See 
the article ARACHNOIDEs, 

ARANEA CONCHA, the SPIDER-SHELL, 
a name given to ſeveral] ſpecies of murex. 
See the article MUREX. 

ARANEUS, the S?1DER, in zoology. See 
the article SPIDER. 

ARAaNEus, or ARANEA, in ichthyology, 
is allo the name by which ſome writers 
call the frachinus with the lower jaw 
longeſt. See the article TrRacuinus. 

ARANJUEZ, a palace belonging to the 
king of Spain, beautifully titunted on ne 
bank of the Tagus, about tittzen or ſix- 
teen miles eaſtward of Madrid. 

ARAPHACA, in botany, a name by which 
Plumier calls ſp:g2/:a. Sce SpI8 ELIA. 

ARARAT), the antient name for part of 
mount Caucaſus, between the cuxine and 
caſpian ſeas. 

ARARAUNA, in ornithelogy, a braſilian 
ſpecies of parrot, with a black bill. See 
the article PARROT. 

ARASH, a city of the province of Aſgar, 
in che kingdom of Fez, where the river 
Luca falls into the weitern ocean. 

ARASSIT, a maritime city of Italy, in the 
ſtate of Genoa, in caſt longitude, and 
44* 3' north latitude, 

ARAUCO, acity of Chili, in fouth Ame- 
rica, ſituated on a river of the fame name, 
in 78“ weſt lon. and 3 ouch lat. 

ARA W, a city ol Switzerland, in the Ar- 
gow, ſituated on the river Aar, in 89 
ealt longitude, an 47 25 norih lat. 

ARAXES, or ARRas, a river of Perſia. 
See the article ARRas. 

ARAYA, one of the moſt cclebrated capes 
in ſouth America, forming the north point 
of the river Oronoque, | See the article 
OrRoxOQUE, 

ARBALET, the ſame with croſs-bow. 
See the article CR0ss-Bow. 

ARBE, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
ſituated near the coal of Morlachia, in 
16“ eaſt long. and 445” north lat, 

ARBELA, or IanIL, in geography. See 
the article IRB1L. 

ARBITER, in civil law, a judge nomi- 
nated by the magiſtrate, or cholen volun- 
tarily by two parties, in order to decide 
their differences according to law. 


4 
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The civilians make this difference be- 
tween arbiter and arbitrator : though both 
ground their power on the compromiſe of 
the parties, yet their liberty is different, 
for an arbiter is to judge according to the 
uſages of the law, but thearhitrator is per- 
mitted to uſe his on diſcretion, andaceom- 
modate the difference in the manner that 
appears to him moſt juſt and equitable. 

ARBITRAGE, the ſame with arbitra- 
tion. See the article ARBITRATION. 

ARBITRARY, that which is leſt to the 
choice or determination of men, or not 
fixed by any poſitive law or injunQion : 
thus arbitrary fines, are mulcts impoitd at 
the pleaſure of the court or judge. Sce 
the article AMCACIAMENT. 

ARBITRARY POWER. See DESPOTISYY!. 

ARBITRATION, ARITRAGE, or AR- 
BITRIVENT, a power given by two or 
more centending parties, to ſome perſon 
or perſons to determine the diſpute be- 
tween them. There are five ti. ings incĩ- 
dent to an arbitration: 1. Matter of con- 
troveriy. 2. Submiſſion. 3. Parties to 
the ſubmiſſion. 4. Arbitrators. 5. Giv- 
ing up the arbitration. Matters felating 
to a frechold, debts due on bend, and 
criminal offences are not to be arbs- 
trated. 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary 
judge, choſen by the mutual conſent of 
parties, to determine controverſies be- 
tween them. Arbitrators are to award 
what 1s equal hetween both parties, and 
the performance muſt he lawful and poſ- 
ſible. An action ot debt may be brought 
for money adjudged to be paid by arbi- 
deo tors. 

ARBITREMENT. See ARBITRATION. 

AKRBOGEN, or ARBO, a city of Sweden, 
in the province of Weſtmania, fituatcd 
upon 7 river of its own name. 

ARBOIs, a town of Franch Compte, in 
France, ſituated in 5* 4o' eaſt long.tude, 
and 45* zo north latitude. 

ARBON, a town of Swahia, in Germany, 
ſituated in 99 30 eaſt long. and 47% 40 
north latitude. 

ARBOR, the latin appellation for trees 
in general. See PLANT, TREE, VEGR- 
TABLES, &c. 

ARBOR DIANZ, See DIANZEE ARBOR, 

ARBOR GENEOLOCICA. See the article 
GENEOLOGICA ARROR, 

ARBOR Lui HZ. the lame with arbor dia; &. 

ARBOR mantis. See MARTIS ARBOR. 

ARROR P:!1LO:OPHICA, the fame wich 
arbor d.attte. 
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ARBOR PORPHYRIANA, among ſchool- 
men. See SCALA PRADICAMENTALIS. 

ARBOR SCIENTLE, a general diſtribution 
or ſcheme of ſcience, or knowledge: ſuch 
is that in the preface to this dictionary. 

ARBOR VINE, a name by which ſeveral 
ſpecies of bind-weed are called. 

ARBOR, in mechanics, the principal part 
of a machine which ſerves to ſuſtain the 
reſt : alſo the axis or ſpindle on which a 
machine turns, as the arbor of a crane, 
windmill, Sc. See CRANE, WINDMILL. 

ARBOREOUS, ſomething belonging to, 
or partaking of the nature of trees : thus 
moſles, &c. growing on trees, are call- 
ed arboreous. 

ARBORESCENT, a term applied to all 
ſuch things as reſemble trees : thus we 
read of arhoreſcent ſhrubs, arboreſcent 
animals, Sc. of which laſt kind is that 
great natural curioſity the ſtar-fiſh. 

ARBORIST, a perſon killed in that part 
of botany, which treats of trees. See the 
article BOTANY. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady 
bower, formerly in great eſteem, but of 
late rejected, on account of its being 
damp and unwholeſome. 

Arbours are generally made of lattice- 
work, either in wood or iron, andcovered 
with elms, limes, hornbeams; or with 
creepers, as honeyſuckles, jaſmines, or paſ- 
ſion- flowers; either of which will anſwer 
the purpoſe very well, if rightly managed. 

ARBOURG, acity of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Berne; ſituated in 8“ eaſt lon, 
and 47* 10! north latitude, | 

ARBUTUS, the STRAWBERRY-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of plants with a one- 
Red bell-faſhioned flower, and a berry 
or fruit reſembling a large ſtrawberry. 
See plate XX. fig. 4. 

The ſtrawberry-tree belongs to the de- 
candria-monog ynia claſs of Linnæus. 

ARC, ARK, or ARCH. See ARCH, 

ARCA cokDis, the ſame with pericar- 
dium. See the article PERICARDIUM. 

ARCACHON, or ARCASSON, the name 
of a gulph betwcen the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne, and that of the Adour. 
article GARONNE. 

ARCADIA, a ſea-port town of european 
Turky, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Morea, in 22* eaſt longit. and 379 
20! north lat. 

ARCANGIS, in the turkiſh armies, a kind 
of irregular, light-armed horſe, which 
fubliſt by plunder. 

ARCANUM, among phyſicians, a kind 
of remedy, the preparation of which is 
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See the 


ARC 


induſtriouſly concealed, in order to en- 
hance its value : at preſent there are three 
remarkable remedies which paſs under that 
ſpecious name, viz. arcanum corallinum, 
arcanum duplicatum,and arcanum jowiale. 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arch. 
ed buttreſs. See the article Burr RES. 

ARCH, in geometry, any part of the 
circumference of a circle, or curved line, 
lying from one point to another, b, 
which the quantity of the whole circle ct 
line, or ſome other thing fought after, 
may be gathered. 

Similar ARCHES. If the arch BC (plate 
XX. fig. 5.) contains the ſame number 
of degrees as the arch DE; or if the radi. 
us AB is to the radius AD, as the ach 
BC to the arch DE; then thee two 
arches are ſimilar. 

Equal ARCHEs, thoſe which contain the 
ſame number of degrees, and whole ra. 

dii are equal. 

Diurxal ARCH, that part of a circle de- 
ſcribed by a heavenly body, between its 
riſing and ſetting ; as the nocturnal arch 
is that deſcribed between its ſetting and rif- 
ing: both theſe together are always equal. 

ARCH of progreſſion, or direction, an arch 
of the zodiac, which a planet ſeem: t» 
paſs over, when its motion is according to 
the ſigns. 

ARCH of retrogradation, an arch of the 
zodiac, deſcribed by a planet, while it i: 
retrograde, or moves contrary to the or. 
der of the ſigns. 

ARCH, in architecture, a concave building, 
with a mold bent in form of a curve, 
erected to ſupport ſome ſtructure. Arche: 
are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrait, 
as - are improperly wc" by workmen. 
Circular arches are alſo of three kinds: 
1. Semicircular, which have their centei 
in the middle of a line drawn betwixt the 
feet of the arch. 2. Scheme, or ſkene, 
which are leſs than a ſemicircle, contain- 
ing ſome ninety, and ſome ſeventy de- 
grees. 3. Arches of the third and fourth 
point, conſiſting of two arches of a circle 
meeting in an angle at the top, being 
drawn from the diviſion of a chord into 
three or more parts at pleaſure. ; 
Elliptical arches conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis, 
and have commonly a key-ftone and im- 
poſts : they are uſually deſcribed by 
workmen on three centers; 

Strait arches are thoſe uſed over doors and 
windows, having plain ſtrait edges, both 
upper and under, which are parallel, but 
both the ends and joints point towards 4 


center. 
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Triumpbal ARCH, a ſtately gate of aſe- ARCHDUKE, a title given to dukes of 


micircular form, adorned with ſculpture, 
inſcriptions, &c. erected in honour of 
thoſe who had deſerved a triumph. 

ARCH is alſo uſed to denote the interval be- 
tween two piers of a bridge. Sce BRIDGE. 

ARCHZEUS, cr ARCHEUS. See ARchkus. 

ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying the 
eighth rank in the celeſtial hierarchy. 
See the article HIERARCHY. 

A&CHANGEL, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to the lamium. See LAuluu. 

AncnhaxckL, in geography, a city of the 
province of Dwina, in Ruſſia, ſituated 
tour miles from the white-ſea, in 40“ 
12 eaſt lon. and 64 30“ north lat. 

ARCHBISHOP, a prelate who has ſeveral 
ſuffragan biſhops under him. 

We have only two archbiſhops in Eng- 
land ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
is primate of all England; and the arch- 
bihop of York, who is only ſtyled pri- 
mate of England, 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, in eccleſiaſtical geo- 
graphy, a province ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of an archbiſhop. 

ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers 
of the german empire, who preſents the 
cup to the emperor, on folemn occaſions. 
This office belongs to the king of Bohemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of 
the empire, much the ſame with the great 
chamberlain in England. The elector of 
Brandenburg was appointed, by the golden 
bull, archchamberlain of the empire. 

ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer, 
who, in antient times, preſided over the 
ſecretaries of the court. Under the two 
firſt races of the kings of France, when 
their territories were divided into Ger- 
many, Italy, and Arles, there were 
three archchancellors; and hence the 
three archchancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in 
Germany, the archbiſhop of Mentz be- 
ing archchancellor of Germany, the arch- 
biſhop of Cologn of Italy, and the arch- 
biſhop of Treves of Arles. 

ARCHCHANTOR, the preſident of the 
chantors of a church. 

ARCHCOUNT, a title formerly given to 
the earl of Flanders. 

ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical digni- 

tary or officer, next to a biſhop, whoſe 
juriſdiction extends either over the whole 
dioceſe, or only a part of it. 
We have ſixty archdeacons in England, 
who viſit the pariſhes ſubject to their ju- 
riſdiction; enquire into abuſes, ſuſpend, 
excommunicate, Cc. They likewiſe in- 
duct all clerks into their benefices. 


eater authority and power than other 
—— The archduke of Auſtria is 
among the moſt antient : his principal 
privileges are, that he ſhall diſtribute 
juſtice in his own country, without ap- 
peal ; that he cannot be deprived of his 
countries, even by the emperor and the 
ſtates of the empire ; and that he have a 
power of creating counts, barons, &c. 
throughout the whole empire. See Duxx. 

ARCHED, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething built or conſtrued in the fa- 
ſhion, or after the manner of an arch. 

ARCHED skENE. See ARCH. 

ARCHED LEGS, a fault in a horſe, when 

his knees are bended arch-wiſe. 
This expreſſion relates to the fore quar- 
ters, and the infirmity happens to ſuch 
horſes as have their legs ſpoiled with tra- 
velling. 

ARCHED FOUNTAIN. See FOUNTAIN. 

ARCHER, in the antient military art, one 

who fought with bows and arrows. 
The engliſh archers were eſteemed the 
beſt in Europe, to whole proweſs and 
dexterity the many victories over the 
French were in a great meaſure owing. 

ARCHES, or Court of ARCHES, the in- 
preme court belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to which appeals lie from 
all the inferior courts within his province. 

ARCHE3, in geography, a name uſed a- 
mong navigators for the Archipelago. 

ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work, 
which is copied aſter to make another like 
it. Among minters it is uſed for the 
ſtandard weight by which the others are 
-djulted. The archetypal world, among 
platoniſte, means the world as it exiſted 
in the idea of Gol, before the viſible 
creation. 

ARCHEUS, among chemiſts, a term uſed 
to denote the predominating principle of 
things, whereby their peculiar qualities 
are fixed and determined. 

ARCIDANA, a ſmall city of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, ſituated upon the Xenil. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry ap- 

lied to a fort of verſes, of which Archi- 
33 was the inventor, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven feet, the four firtt whercof are ordi- 
narily dactyls, tho' ſometimes ſpondees, 
the three laſt trochees : as in Horace, 
Sokvitur acris kyems, gratd vice veris 
& Fawon:. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a ge- 
neral term for a ſea interrupted wit 
iſlands; but more eſpecially denoting that 
between Greece and Aſia. 

ARCHITECT, 


ARC 


ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in archi- 
tecture, who not only draws the plans of 
edifices, but ſuperintends and direQts the 
artificers. 

ARCHITECTURE, che art or ſcience of 
erecting edifices, whether for habitation 
or defence; and hence ſubdivided into 
civil, military, and naval. 

Civil architecture, called abſolutely, and 
by way of eminence, architecture, teaches 
how to make any kind of buildings, as 
palaces, churches, private houſes, Cc. 
and the rules to be obſerved in it are ſo- 
lidity, convenience, and beauty, to which 
ſome add, order, diſpo tion, proportion, 
decorum and œconomy. Solidity im- 
plies the choice of a good foundation, and 
tound materials; convenience conſiſts in 
ſo ordering the parts of an edifice that 
they may not embarrais one another; 
beauty is thut agrecable forra and plea- 
fing appearance, which it exhibits to the 
eye of a ſpectator; order gives each part 
of the building a convenient bignets, 
whether conſidered apart, or with relati- 
on to the Whole; and diſpoſition is the 
agreeable union ef all the parts. Propor- 
tion is the relation that all the work hath 
to its parts, and which every one ſepa- 
rately Path to the whole ; decorum tea- 
ches to have a regard to delign, cuſtom, 
and natare; and oeconomy to conſider 
the expences, in order to regulate the 
form and magnitude of the fabric. 

With reſpect to the leveral periods and 
ſtates of architecture, it is Aaisguiſded 
into antient, gothic, and modern. The 
Greeks and Romans were ſo happy in ad- 
juſting the various proportions of an edi- 
ay that any neglect of their rules has 
been found tobe a deviation from propor- 
tion and beauty itſelf, It is for this rea- 
fon that the moderns have retrieved the 
primitive ſimplicity of antient architec- 
ture, which, upon the decline of the weſtern 
empire was loſt in the general conſuſion 
of arts and ſciences, being ſucceeded by 
the gothic and moreſk, ſo called from the 
Goths and Moors. Theſe made perfec- 
tion to conſiſt in the delicacy and multi- 
tude of the ornaments, which they be- 
ſtowed on their buildings, with abundance 
of care, as may bt ſeen in molt of the 
antient ſtructures in England and other 
parts of Europe. | 

The manner, then, of the antients being 
reputed the ſtandard of beauty and gran- 
deur, anather diviſion of architecture a- 
riſes from tlie different proportions ob- 


ſerved by them in different buildings, 
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according to the bulk, ſtrength, 
richneſs, or fimplicity requs 
conſiſts of five orders, all inve 
ent times, and on different 
tuſcan, doric, ionic, corintf{an, Md com. 
poſite. See ORDER, TUSCAN, Do ie, Sc. 
Of all the antient writers on arc tecture 
Vitruvius is the only intire autibr. 
The moſt celebrated of thoſe who hare 
treated that ſubject, ſince his time, ate 
Baptiſta Alberti, Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Blondel, Goldman, Mr. Perault, Sir 
H. Wotton, Sturmius, and Woläus. 
Military ARCHITECTURE, the {ame with 
what is otherwite called fort · fication. See 
the article FORTIFICATION. 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, the art of build. 
ing ſhips, See SHIP-BULLDING, 
Counterfertt ARCHITECTURE, that which 
conſiſts of projectures, paint in black 
or white, or in colours after the manner 
of marble, which is alſo called ſcene. 
work, in the painting of columns, Cc, 
for the decoration of theatres. 
ARCHITECTURE, in perſpective, a ſort of 
building, the members of which ue d 
different modules, and diminiſh propor: 
tionably totheir diſtance, in order to make 
the work appear longer to the view than 
it really is. 
ARCHITHALASSUS, in conchyliology. 
See ADMIRAL-SHELL, 
ARCHITRAYVE, in architecture, that 
part of a column, or order of columns, 
which lies immediately upon the capital; 
being the loweſt member of the entabla- 
ture, and {o called from its repreſenting 
the principal beam in timber-buildings. 
See the articie ENTABLATURE. 
Over a chimney, this member is called 
the mantie-piece z and over doors 0: 
windows, the hyperthyron. 
ARCHITYPE. See ARCHETYPE. 
ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, the in- 
ner center of an arch, or a band adornc! 
with mouldings running over the faces of 
the arch · ſtones, and bearing upon the im. 
poſts. It has only a ſingle face in the tuſcan 
order, tro faces crowned in the doric and 
ionic, and the ſame mouldings with the 
architrave in the corinthian and compolie, 
ARCHIVE, or ARCHIVES, an apartment 
in which are depoſited the records, 
charters, and other papers of a ſtate or 
community, The archives of the court 
of Chancery are in the Rolls office. 
ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſhal of 
the empire, a dignity belonging to the 
elector of Saxony. 
ARCHON, z, in grecian * 
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ARCHPRIOR, 


ARCION, in 


ARC 


chief magiſtrate of Athens, after the 
aboliſhing of monarchy ; and alſo, the 
appellation given to ſeveral officers, both 
civil and religious, under the greek empire. 
Thus we read of the archon of the goſpel, 
the archon of the walls, Cc. 


ARCHONTICI, in church-hiſtory, a 


branch of Valentinians, who maintained 

that the world was not created by God, 

but by angels called archontes. 

a name by which the 

maſter of the order of the knights-tem- 
lars was ſometimes called. 


ARCHTREASURER, the great treaſurer 


of the german empire,a dignity belonging 
to the duke of Brunſwic, king of Great 
Britain, but alſo claimed by the elector 


alatine. 
ARCIGOVINO, 2 province of Dalmatia, 


bounded by Boſnia, Mantenero, and the 
adriatic fea, and called by the Italians 
Santa Sabata. 


ARCILEUTO, in the italian muſic, a lute 


longer and larger than ordinary. 
botany, a name antiently 
ven to tuſhlago, or colts- foot. 

ARCO, a town of the biſhopric of Trent 
in Kaly, ſnuated about fixteen miles ſouth 
welt of Trent, in 109 46' eaſt longitude 
and 46 north latitude. 

ARCOS, the name of a town in Andalu- 
ha in Spain, and of one in old Caſtile 
upon the river Xalon, 

ARCTAPELIOTES, a term uſed to de- 
note a north-eaſt wind. 

ARCTIC, ,, in aſtronomy, an epi- 
thet given to the north pole, and likewiſe 
to a circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and twenty- three degrees thirty 
minutes diſtant from the north -· pole. See 
NoRTH-POLE, CIRCLE, @c. 

ARCTIUM, in botany, the name by 
which Linnzus calls the lappa. See the 
article LAPPA. 

ARCTOMYS PAL2$T1NOKUM, a very 
large ſpecies of rat. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, a conſtellation other- 
wile called bobtes, See BooTEs. 

ARCTOPUS, a genus of plants, other- 
wiſe called valerirnoides. See the article 
VALERIANOIDES., 

ARCTOTIS, in botany, a genus of plants 
otherwiſe called arothecaand anemoſper- 
mos. It is one of the fingenefia polygamia 
of Linnæus, with a radiated flower. 

ARCTURUS, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in the ſkirt of bostes. 

ARCTUS, , in aſtronomy, the greek 
name for the urſa major and minor. See 
the article UR SA. 

Vor. I. 
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ARCUATION, in gardening, the rating; 


of trees by layers, which is done thus. 
Strong mother plants, or ſtools, mult he 
yy + in a clean border in a ſtraight 
ine, ſix feet aſunder; and when they have 
ſhot five or ſix main branches from the 
root, and as many collateral branchcs, 
theſe main branches mult be bent to the 
round; for which reaſon, ſome cut them 
If through, and peg them faſt down. 
The ſmall branches muſt be covered 
three inches thick upon the joints, and 
have a large baſon of earth made round 
them to hold the water. 
Some perſons give the branches a twiſt, 
to make them root the ſooner. 

ARCUATION, in ſurgery, denotes 2 
diſtortion or incurvation of the bones, 
as happens in the rickets, &c. 

ARCUTIO, arcuccis, a machine conſiſt- 
ing of hoops uſed in Florence by nurſes, 
in order to prevent the child from being 
overlaid, Every nurſe is obliged to lay 
her child in an arcutio, under pain of 
excommunication. 

ARCYRIA, in botany, the ſame with the 
clathrus of Micheli. See CLATHRUSs. 
ARDASSES, the coarſeſt of all the ſilks 

in Perſia. 

ARDEA, the HERON, in ornithology, a 
genus of long-beaked birds; diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others by having the middle 
toe of each foot ſerrated, or jagged, with 
a ſeries of ſcales on its outer fide, This 
genus comprehends likewile the bittern, 
{tork, crane, &c. 

ARDEBIL, in geography. See ARDEviL. 

ARDENBURG, a fortified town of dutch 
flanders, ſituated about twelve miles north 
eaſt of Bruges, in 39 200 eaſt longitude 
and 519% 15! north latitude. 

ARDENNE, a foreſt in Germany, lying 
between Thionville and Liege. 

ARDENT, ardens, ſomething that is ex- 
tremely hot, as if on fire: thus, we ſay, 
an ardent fever, Sc. See FEVER, 

ARDERS, among farmers, denotes the 
fallowings, or ploughings of grounds, 
See FALLOWING. 

ARDEVIL, or ARDEBIL, the burying 

lace of ſome of the antient kings of 
Perlia, ſituated in 64 200 eaſt longi- 

tude, and 36“ north latitude. 
See the 


ARDMAGH, in geography. 
article ARMAGH. 

ARDMENACH, a diſtrict of the county of 
Roſs in Scotland, being a kind of penin- 


ſula, lying weſtward of Cromarty. 
ARDOCH, à ſmall town of Perthſhire in 


Scotland, 
Bb ARDOR- 


AR E 


ARDOR-vxNTRICULI, the ſame with the 
heart-burn. | 

ARDRES, a town of the province of Pi- 
cardy in France, ſituated abou! ten miles 
ſouth of Calais, in 2% eaft longitude, 
and 50 45” north latitude, 

ARDREs, or ARDRA, is -allo the capital 
of a country on the flave coaſt of Guinea 
in Africa, ſituated near the river Lagos, in 
4 eaſt longitude and 5 north latitude. 

ARE, in . 59 See ALAMIRE. 

AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuper- 
ficta] content of any figure : thus, if we 
{uppole a parallelogram ſix inches long, 

and four broad, its area will be 6 x 4 

= 24 ſquare inches. 
The method of finding the areas of dif- 
ferent figures, as triangles, cireles, Ic. will 
be given under the articles 'TRIANGLE, 
Ci1RCLE, Ec. 

AREA, among phyſicians, the fame with 
the alopecia. See Alo kel. 

AREBON, a town of Gumez in Africa, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Formo- 
ſa, in 5 eaſt longit. and 5“ north lat. 

ARE Ca, the fruit of a kind of palm- tree 
that grows in the Eaſt- Indies. The pro- 
perties aſcribed to it, are, that it ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, and carries off every 
thing that might corrupt the gums. 

AREMBERG, a city of Germany, ſituat- 
ed about twenty-five miles ſouth of Co- 
logn, in 69 25' eaſt longitude, and 
co? 3& north latitude, 

ARENA, sax, in natural hiſtory. 
the article Sand. -* - 

Akk Ra, in roman antiquity, a place where 
the gladiators fought: ſo called from its 
being always ftrewed with ſand, to con- 

--ceal from the view of the people, the 
blood ſpit in the combat. 

ARENARTA, in botany, a diſtin genus 
of plants, according to Linnæus, but 
comprehended among the alſines by 
Tournefort. See the article ALSINE. 

ARENARIA, the $ANDERLING, in ornitho- 
logy.-See the article SANDERLING., 

ARENATION, arenatio, a kind of dry 
bath, wherein the patient fits with his 
bare feet on hot ſand, 

ARECMETER, or ARFOMETER. 
the article AR ZOMETER, 

ARENSWALD, a town of Germany, in 
the - marquifare of Brandenburg, upon 
the cor fines of Pomerania. 

AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the colour- 

ed circle ſurrounding the nipple of the 
brer ſt. 

AREOPAGUS, or Ax mO Aus, - 

a. n grecian antiquity, a ſovereign 


L 


See 


See 
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court at Athens, ſo famous for the ju; 
and impartiality of its decrees, that ths 
gods themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmit. 
ted their quarrels to its determination. 

AREOSTYLE, or ARZOSTYLE. Sce 
the article AR OSE. 

AREOTICS, or ARA Orcs. 
arricle ARZAZOTICS. 

AREQUIPPA, a city of Peru, in ſouth 
America, ſituated in 739 weſt longitude 

and 17 ſouth latitude. 

AREZZO; a city of Tuſcany, in Italy; 
ſituated in 139 15“ eaſt longitude, and 
43 15! north latitide. 

ARGAN, a city of new Caſtile in Spain, 
in the dioceſe of Toledo. 

ARGEA, or AR5E1, in roman antiqui- 
ty, thirty human figures, made of ruſhes 
thrown annually by the prieſts or veſtals 
into the Tiber, on the day of the ides of 
May. ies 54 

ARGEMONE, the thorny mexican poppy, 
in botany, a genus of plants, with ro. 
ſaceous flowers, and an unilocular cap- 
ſule tor its fruit. 

It belongs to the folyandria monorynia 
claſs of Linnzus. 

ARGENDAL, a ſmall town of Germary, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, betwcn 
Simmeren and Bacherac. See the ar- 

-ticle BACHERAC, 

ARGFNT, in heraldry, the white colour 
in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets : the whike in the arms of the 
ſovereign princes 1s called luna, and that 
in the arms of the nobility pearl : this i; 
expreſſed in engraving, by the parts be- 
ing lett plain, without any ſtrokes ſrom 
the graver. Sce plate XX. fig. 7. 

ARGENTAC, a town of France, in th: 
Limouſin, ſituated upon the Dordogne in 
29 eaſt longitude, 459 5“ north latitude. 

ARGENTAN, a city of France, in tie 
lower Normandy, upon the Orne, and 3; 
eaſt longitude, 48“ 3 latitude. 

ARGENTARIA cxETA, in natural hi. 
ſtory, a perfectly pure white earth, found 
in Pruſſia, and much eſteemed tor clean- 
ing plate. 

ARGENTIERE, a ſmall iſland in the Ar. 
chipelago, ſituated about ſixty miles ent 
of the Morea, in 259 eaſt longitude, 
and 37“ north latitude. 

ARGENTIERE is alſo the name of a fimall 
town of Languedoc in France, in 4 
eaſt longitude, and 44% 300 north lat. 

ARGENTINA, in ichthyology, a genus 
of malacopterygious ſiſnes, with an ob- 
long, cylindrical body, and teeth on the 
tongue and palate. 
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ARGENTINA, in botany, a name by which 

ſome call the potentilla of Linnæus. See 
the article FOTENTILLA. 

ARGENTON, a town of France, fituat- 
ed about forty-five miles fouth-welt of 
Bourges, in 19 34/ eaſt longitude, and 
46% 40! north latitude. 

ARGENTUM, $1LVER, in natural hiſto- 
ry. See SILVER. 

ARGILLA, CLay, in natural hiſtory, See 
the article CLA. 

ARGO, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemiiphere, 
whoſe number ot ſtars in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue is $, in Tycho's 11, and in Mr. 
Flamiteed's 28. See CONSTELLATION. 

ARGONAUTS, m grecian antiquity, a 
company of illuſtrious Greeks, who em- 
barked along with Jaſon, in the ſhip 
Argo, on an expedition to Colchis, with 
a defign to obtain the golden flecce. 

ARGOS, a fea-port town of european 
Turky, in the Morea, fituated on the 
bay of Napoli de Romania, in 23“ catt 
longitude, and 479 3c/ north latitude. 

ARGOW, a ccuntry of Switzerland, neigh- 
bouring upen the lake Conttanc:, to 
called from the river Aar. 

ARGUIN, an iſland cn the coaſt of Ne- 
gritia. It lies in the atlantic ocean about 
200 north latitude. 

ARGUMENT, argumentum, in rhetoric 
and logic, an inference drawn from pre- 
miſes, the truth of which is indiſputa- 
ble; or at lealt highly probable. 

The arguments of crators receive par- 
ticular denominations, according to the 
topics from whence they are derived: 
thus, we meet with arguments from at- 
ſection, which intereſts the paſſions ot the 
perion to whom they are addreſſed; ar- 
guments ad hominem, or thoſe drawn from 
the profeſied principles of the perſon to 
whom they are addrefled ; alto with ar- 
euments a tuto, ad wnaviam, ab indi- 
dia, &c. 

The arguments of logicians are the (5l- 
logyſm, enthymem, induction, Sc. dee 
SYLLOGISM, &c. 

ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, denotes a 
known arch, by me ns of which we ſeek 
another one unknown. 

The argument oi the moon's Jatitude is 
her diſtance ſrom the node; and the ar- 
gument of inclination is an arch of a 
planet's orbit, intercepted between the 
alcending node, and the place of the 

planet from, the ſun, numbered according 
to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 

ARGUMENT, in matters ot literature, de- 
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notes alſo the abridgment or heads of a 
book, biſtory, comedy, chap er, &c. 
See the article SYLLABUS. 8 

ARGUMENTATION, the act of him 
who argues, and the manner of traming 
arguments. See ARGUMENT. 

ARGUN, a river of Tartary ia Afia, ſerv- 
ing as a boundary between the chineſe 
and ruthan empircs. 

ARGUN is allo a ciy of afiatic Tar- 
tarv, ſituated on the above river, in 
104* eaſt longitude, and 51* 30 north 
latitude. 

ARGUS-SHELL, a ſpecics of porcellane- 
thell,- beautifully variegated with ſpots, 
reſembling, in lome mealure, thoſe in a 
peacock's tail. 

ARG Y LESHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
lying weſtward of Gla/gow, and compre- 

ending the countries of Lorn, Cowal, 

K napdale, Kintyr”, together wit the 
lands Mull, Jura, Iſla, &c. It gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of 
Campbell. 

ARGYROPOEIA, among alchemiſts, a 
pretended art of tranſmuting, or chang- 
ing other metals into ſilver. : 

ARHUSEN, a city of Jutland, in Den- 
mark, ſituated at the entrance of the 
Baltic-ſca, in 169 2c! eaſt longitude, 
and. 436“ north laticude. 

ARIANA, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples and province of Frincipata, ſituat- 
ed about fifteen miles eaſt of Benevento, 
in 1535 ealt jongitude, and 4116 
north latitude. 

ARTANS, in church-hiftory, a ſect of 
antient heretics, who denied the three 
perſons in the holy trinity to be of the 
tame eſſence, and affirmed Chrilt to be a 
creature; that he was inferior to the 
tather as to his deity ; that he was nei- 
ther co- eternal, nor co-equal with him; 
allo, that the holy ghoſt was not God, 
but a creature of the fon. In their doxo- 
logies, they aſcribed glory to the father 
in the ſon, through the holy ghoſt. 

ARICA, a ſea- port town of Peru, in ſouth 
America, ſituated on the pacific ocean, 
in 0 20* welt longitude, and 180 
20%. touth latitude. 

ARIDAS, a kind of taffety, manufactured 
in the Eaſt-Indies, from a ſhining thread 
which is got from certain herbs, whence 
they. are ſtiled aridas of herbs. . 

ARIDULLAM, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of zarnich found in the Eaſt-Indies. See 
the article Z ARNICA. 

ARIES, Rau, in zoology. See RAM. 


AMzs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed 
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ſtars, drawn on the globe in the figure 
of a ram. It is che firſt of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, from which a twelfth 
part of the eccliptic takes its denomina - 
tion. It is marked thus y, and conſiſts 
of nineteen ſtars. 

AR1Es, the battering ram, in antiquity. 
See the article Ram. 

ARIGNANO, a town of Tuſcany, ſituated 
upon the river Arno. 

AR1MA, a city and ſea-port of Japan, in 
the kipgdom of Ximo. 

ARIMOA, an iſland of Aſia, near new 
Guinea. 

ARIPO, a fortreſs in Aſia, upon the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſle Ceylon, belonging to the 
Dutch. 

ARIOLI, or HARIOLI, in antiquity. See 
the article HaR1OLt, 

ARISARUM, in botany, the name by 
which two diſtinct genuſes of plants, the 
ralla and arum of Linnæus, are called. 
Ste the article CaLLa, Ec. 

The ariſarum of Tournefort has a hood- 
ed kind of flower, from whence its eng- 
liſh name Friars coul. 

The flower and leaves, applied in the 
way of ointment, are deterlive and vul- 
nerary ; and the roots, taken in powder, 
are reckoned good in malignant caſes. 

ARISH, a perſian long meaſure, contain- 

ing about 38 engliſh inches. 
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The fundamental rules, or operations, 
of arithmetic, are four : viz. addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and diyi. 
ſion ; the practice of each of which is 
given under the heads ADDIT10N, Sus. 
STRACTION, @c. 

But beſides theſe, there are other rule: 
contrived for facilitating computaticns of 
all kinds: ſuch is the rule of proportion, 
rule of three, or golden-rule, as it is 
called ; alſo, the rules of fellowſhip, in- 
tereſt, reduction, extraction of roots, 
barter, Cc. all which will be delivered 
under the ſeveral heads PROPORT1oON, 
INTEREST, Ec. 

The number of books on arithmetic is 
very great. Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, 
Hill, Pardon, Sc. have written practical 
treatifes of it ; but by far the molt com- 
plete ſyſtem, in our, or perhaps in any 
other language, is that of Mr. Malcolm, 


Binary ARITHMETIC. See Bix AR. 
Common ARITHMETIC, beſides that of inte- 


gers, already deſcribed, comprchends 
vulgar fractions. See FRAcTIOx. 


DEcapaL, that performed by nine figures 


and a eypher, taken, no doubt, from tlie 
number of our fingers. See the article 
NUMERATION. 


Decimal ARITHMETIC, that containing 


the doctrine of decimal fractions. See 
the article DEC1MAL. 


ARISI, the indian name for the plant Dyadie ARITHMETIC, the fame with the 
which produces the rice. See RICE. binary. See the article Binaxy. 
ARIS T A, among botaniſts, a long needle- Harmonical ARITHMETIC. See the article 
like beard, which ſtands out from the HarmoxICAL, 
huſk of a grain of corn, graſs, Ec. ARYTHMETIC of Infinites, the doctrine of 
ARIsTAa, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of athe- infinite ſeries. See the article SERIES. 
rina. See the article ATHERINA. Inflrumental ARITAMETIC, that performed 
ARISTOCRACY, a form of government by means of inſtruments, as the abacus, 
where the ſupreme power is veſted in the or counting-board, napier's bones, Cc. 
principal = wg of the tate, either on See ABACUS, NAPIER'sS BoNEs, Sc. 
account of their nobility,or their capacity Literal ARITHMETIC, the fame with 
and probity. The republic of Venice is Hecions. See the article ALCEBRA. 
an ariſtocracy. Legarithmetical ARITHMETIC, that per- 
ARISTOLOCHIA, PiRTH-WORT, in formed by means of logarithms. See 
botany, Cc. See BIRTH-WORT, the article LOGARITHM. 
ARISTOTELTAN, ſomething relating to Logiflical ARITHMETIC, the ſame wih 


Ariſtotle : thus we read of the ariſtote- /e2xage/imal. 
lian philoſophy, ſchool, &c. Sce the Numerous ARITHMETIC, the fame with 
article PERIPATETICS,  decadal. 


AKkIsTOTELIAN WHEEL, rota ariftotelica. Political ARITHMETIC. See POLITICAL. 
' See the article RoTa. AR!THMETIC of rationals and irrationals. 
ARISTOTVUS, à name by which ſome Sce the article RATIONAL. 
call the ſhad or mother of herrings. See Sexage/imal ARITHMETIC, the doftrine of 
the article SHAD. ſexageſimal fractions. See the article 
ARITHMETIC, the art or ſcience of SEXAGESIMAL. 
numbering ; being that branch of pure Specious ARITHMETIC, the ſame with al- 
mathematics, which treats of the powers gebra, See ALGEBRA, - 


and properties of numbers. Tetrac- 
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Tetradiral ARITHMETIC, that wherein 


only 1, 2, 3, and o are uſed, 

ARITHMETICAL, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething belonging to arithmetic, See 
the preceding article. 

ARITHMETICAL complement of a loga- 
rithm, the ſam or number, which a lo- 
garithm wants of 10,000000 : thus the 
arithmetical complement of the logarithm 
$.154032 is 1.845968. 

ARITHMETICAL mean. See Max. 

AntruugTICAL muſic. See Music. 

ARITHMETICAL progreſion. See the arti- 
cle PROCRFSSION. 

ARITHMETICAL proportion. 
ticle PROPORTION. 

ARITHMETICAL ratio. See RATIO. 

ARITHMOMANCY , id,, A 
ſpecies of divination performed by means 
of numbers. 

ARIZA, a town of Aragon in Spain, up- 
on the river Xalon. See ARAGON. 

ARK, Arc, or ARCH. 


Sec the ar- 


See ARCH. 


ARK, arca, in the ſcripture language, a 


kind of veſſel, built by the expreſs com- 
mand of God, for preſerving Noah and 
his family, together with the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of animals, from the univerſal 
deluge. It was not like our modern 
ſhips, but of an oblong ſquare form, 
not unlike a cheſt, only that the roof, or 
upper part, was built thelving, to carry 
off the rain. 

Thoſe who deſire a more particular ac- 
count of it, may conſult Calmet's Dictio- 
nary of the bible, Buteo De arca Noe, 
Wilkin's Real character, &c. 

ARK of the covenant, ſo the Jews called a 
{mall cheſt made of ſolid gold, wherein 
were contained the golden pot that had 
manna, Aaron's rod, and the tables of 
the covenant. It was held in the greateſt 
veneration. | 

ARKI, a town of Turkey in Europe, be- 
tween Belgrade and Zagrow. 

ARKLOW, a ſea- port town of Ireland, 
lituated in the county of Wicklow, about 
thirteen miles ſouth of the city of Wic- 
low, in 6® 20' welt longitude, and g2* 
$5 north latitude. 

ARLES, a city of Provence in France, ſi- 
tuated on the eaſtern ſhore of the river 
Rhone, in 4% 45 eaft longitude, and 
43% 42 north latitude. | 

ARLEUX, a town of Hainault, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated about fix 
miles ſouth of Douay, in'3* caſt longi- 
tude; and o 207 north latitude. 

ARLON „a town of the dutchy of Luxem- 
burg, in the auſtrian Netherlands, ſituat · 
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ed in ze 40f eaſt longitude, and 498 
45 north latitude. 

ARLYNG, in zoology, the ſame with 
oenanthe. See the article OENANTHE. 

ARM, brachium, a part of the human 
body terminating at one end in the ſhoul- 
der, and at the other in the hand. 
Anatomiſts divide the arm into two parts, 
calling only that part the arm which is 
included between the ſhoulder and the 
elbow, the reſt, from the elbow to the 
wriſt, being taken into the greater hand, 
is called the fore arm. The arm, in 
this acceptation has only one large bone, 
called the os humeri, or the ſhoulder 
bone. The other part conſiſts of two 
bones, viz. the radius, and cubitus, or 
ulna. 

The os humeri has five ſorts of motions, 
which are effected by five pair of muſcles; 
upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpmatus, 
and coraco-brachials; downwards — 
the teres, rotundus major, and latiſſi- 
mus dorſi; forwards by the pectoralis; 
backwards, by the * 

The muſcles of the other part are the bĩ- 
ceps, bracchiæus internus, gemellus, 
brachiæus externus, anconæus, pronator, 
radii teres, & quadratus, ſupinator lon- 
gus, & brevis. Its motions are confined 
to two kinds, that of rotation, and that 
of flexion and extenſion. 

ARM, in riding, is applied to a horſe, when 
by preſſing down his head, he endeavours 
to defend himſelf againſt the bit, to pre- 
vent obeying, or being checked there - 


A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with the 
lips, when he covers his bars with his 
lips, and deadens the preſſure of the 
it. 

ARM, in geography, denotes a branch of 
the ſea or of a river. 

ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for power. 

ARM, in reſpe& of the magnet. A load- 
ſtone is ſaid to be armed, when it is in- 
cloſed, capped, or ſet in iron or ſteel, in 
order to increaſe its magnetic virtue. 

ARMA, the name of a city and i 
of ſouth America, in the kingdom of Po- 


pajan. 
akmana a ſpaniſh term ifying a 
fleet of men of war, — — 


ſquadron. 
Jhe armada, which attempted to invade 
ngland in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
is famous in hiſtory. 
ARMADABAT, a city of 
Aſia, the metropolis ot the kingdom of 
_ Guzarat, 5 | 
AR- 
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ARMADILLO, in zoology, an [animal 
of the quadruped clats,-- comprehepded 
by ſome among the © hedge-hogs, but 
made a diftmct genus by Linuxus, under 
the yame Gdaſypus; the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of which is, that the ani- 
mals are covered with a kind of bony or 
„ horny coat of mail, of various figures 
and dimenſions. One of thete with feet 
» tomewhat re{embling the human hand, is 
.' repreſented in plate XX. fig. 6. 
ARMAGH, once a conſiderable city of 
+ Ireland, but pow much reduced, fituat- 
ed about thirty miles ſouth of London- 
derry, in 6* 45 welt longitude, and 54 
3c“ north latitude. 
Ir is ſtill the fee of the primate of Ireland, 
and gives name to the county of Ar- 
mugh. | | | 
ARMAGNAC, a diſtrict or territory, in 
the north-eaſt part of Gaſcony in France. 
ARMAN, in ſarriery. Sce DRENCH. 
ARMED, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing provided with or carrying arms. 
An uk, in the fea language. A crots-bar 
ſlrot is {aud to be armed, when icme rope- 
yarn, or the like, is rolled about the end of 
the iron bar, which runneth through the 
mot. 
A ſhip is ſaid to be armed, when fitted 
quit, and provided in all reſpects, for war. 
ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed when the 
Borns, et, beak, or talons of any beat 
or bird of prey, are of a different colour 
trom the reſt ot their body. He bears a 
cock or a talcon armed, or, Sc. 
ARMED MAGNET, or LOADSTOXNE, See 
- the article Loads TONE. 
ARMENI}A, à large country of Aſia, 
compreliending I urcomania and part of 
Perſia. 
ARMENIACA; arRICOT, in botany. 
See the article APRICOT. 
ARMENIAN, ſomething belonging to, 
or produced m Armenia: thus Me lay, 
- =@eamrentan blo, armentan fine, &c, See 
Bob. and LarIs ARMENUS. 
ARMENIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect or 
»»tiviken amongſt the eaſtern chriſtians ; 
thus called from Armenia, the country 
antiently inhabited by them; there are 
: two kinds of armenians, the one catho- 
lic. and jubjec to. he pope, having a 
patriarch in Perſia, and another inPoland; 
the othetf makes a pechliar left, having 
two patriarchs in Natolia. They — 
generally accuſed of heing manophyſites, 
?., ovly, allowing of one nature in Jeluy 


„ Cluiſt-. As to thie euchariſt, they, for 


me moſt part, agre*.» ch the greeks: 
* a i 
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they abſtain rigorouſly from eating df 
blood, and meats ſtrangled; and az 
much addicted to fatting. 

ARMENTIERS,a fortined town in french 
Flanders, ftuated about ſeven miles cc 
of Liſle, in 2% zo“ ealt longitude, ad 
co? 42“ north latitude. 

ARMIERS, a town of Hainault, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Sambre, about twenty miles touch of 
Mons, in 3“ 407 ealt longitude, and 
co? 15! north latitude. 

ARMIGER, an ctquire, or armour-bearer, 

ARMILLA-vMEMBROSA, in anatomy, is 
that circular ligament which compre- 
hends all the tendons belonging to the 
whole hand within a circle, in the region 
of the carpus. | 

ARMILLARY, ARMILLARIS, in a ge 
neral ſenſe, ſomething conſiſting of rings, 
or circles, from armulla, a bracclet. 

AP.MILLARY SPHERE, an artificial ſphere, 
compoicd of a number of circles, repre- 
ſe-ting the ſeveral circles of the mun- 
dane tphere, put together in their natu— 
ral order, to caſe and aſſiſt the imagina- 
tion, in conceiving the conſtitution oi the 
heave: s, and the motions of the ccleltjal 
budies. 

The armillary ſphere turns upon its ax 
P þ (plate XXI. fig. 1.) within a filvercd 
horizon HO, which is divided into de- 
 grees, and moveable every way, upon 4 

. brals ſupporter. E Q repreſents the equi- 
noctial, aud AB the zodiac, which 15.2 
broad circle divided into degrees, and into 
twelve equal parts, marked with the 
twelve ſigns , , li, Sc. APBpi 
the meridian, hkewiſe divided into de- 
grees. 

The other parts are the two tropics, and 
two polar circles, both delincated in the 
figure. | 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in roman antiquity, 
a icaſt held among the Romans, in which 
they ſacrificed armed, to the ſound ct 
trumpets. 

ARMINGS, in the ſea-language. Sce the 
article ARMED. 

ARMINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect af 

chriſtians which aroſe in Holland, by a 
ſeparation from the calviniſts. They ale 
great aſſerters of free-will. They {pcai. 
very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God, 

They kvok 

as a point not necefiary to ſalvation ; 
and many et them hold there is no pre- 
cept in ſeripture, by which we are en- 
Joined to adore the holy ghoſt ; and that 
Jeſus, is not equal to God the father. 4 


- 


2 


onthe dottrine of the trinity. 
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ARMIRO, a town of european Turky, 
in the province ot Tuellaly, htuated in 
239 30 eaſt longitude, 7 IM 

ARMIS TICE, a temporary truce, or eeila- 
tion of arms for a very ſhort ſpace of 


time. I 
ARMOISIN, a-filk ſtuff, or kind of taffe· 
ty, manufactured in the Eait-Indies, at 

Lyons in France, and Lucca in Italy. 

That of the Indies is lighter than thote 
made in Europe. N 
ARMONIAC, or AMMONIAC, in natu- 

ral hiſtory, a fort of volatile falt, of 


which there are two kinds, natural and 


artificial. 

The natural fa! ammoniac, uſed by the 
antients, was found in the ſands of Ly- 
bia, near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
It was ſuppo:c to be generated in thole 
ſands from the urine o camels. The 
artificial, or common ſal ammoniac, is 
chiefly brought rom Egypt; and though 
there is hardly a more common drug, it 
is but very lately we have known in 
what manner it is made; being pro- 
cure by ſublimation ien all tort» of 
urine of. men an beaus, mixed with 
common lalt ava foot. it mut be cho- 
ſen white, c:ear, tranſparent, dry, and 
without filth ; and when broxen, it iautt 
appear as it full of ncedles. 

The uſe ot this ſalt is very conſiderable 


in medicine, and teveral artificers vie it * 


ſuch as dyers, iilver{miths, pinmakers, 
farriers, Sc. lis ſpirit is ſo arp, that, 
when mixed with aqua fort, or iparit 
of nitre, it completes the iHoution ot 
gold, which thole two powertul diffol- 
vents could not effect without it. 

Its preparations are, 1. Flowers of ſal 
armoniac. 2. Its volatile falt. 3. Its 
ſpirit; 4. Its dulcified ſpirit. 

ARMOR, or ARMOUR. vee ARMOUR. 

ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms, 
or coats of arms. See ARMS. 

ARMORY, a warchoule of arms, or a 
place where the military habiliments are 
kept, to be ready for ule. 

ARMORY is alſo a branch of the ſcience 
of heraldry, conſiſting in the knowledge 
of coats „ arms, as to their blazons and 
various intendments. See the articles 
BLAZON and HERALDRY, 

ARMOUR denotes all ſuch habiliments 
as ſerve to defend the body from wounds, 

+ Eſpecially of darts, a ſword, a lance, Cc. 
A com — ſuit of armour formerly con- 
ſiſted of a helmet, a ſhield, a cuiraſſe, a 
2 ol mail, a gantlet, Cc. all now laid 
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ARMOURER, a perfon who makes or 


deals in arms and armour. | 
"ARMS, erme, in general, all kinds» of 
weapons, whether uled tor offence or 
(ac! ence. | LA 
ARMS of offence, are the ford, piſtol, 
mutquet, bayonet, Sc. See the article 
SWORD, Ec. 't 
ARMs of defence. See ARMOUR, 
ARMS, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any 
thing that a. perſon wears for his own 
deicnce, or takes into his hond, and us, 
in anger, to ſtrike or throw at another. 
Ak us of courteſy or parade, were lances 
not ſhod, ſwords without edge or point, 
Sc. uſed in the antient tournaments. See 
the article OUR NAMEN T. . 
Paſs of ARMS, a kind of combat, when 
antiently one or more cavaliers under- 
took to detend a pats againſt ail attacks. 
Arms denote alio the natural weapons 
of beaſts, as claws, tectii, heaks, Cc. 
Ak us, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, marks 
of honour borne upon thicids, banners, 
and coats, in order to dittinguih fates, 
families, and perions. 
At this time, arms follow the nature of 
titles, which being made hereditary, they 
are allo become ſo, being the ſeveral 
marks to dittinguiſh families, as names 
ſerve to dikinguith individuals. They 
are the gift of kings 2nd princes, through 
the minitiry of their kings and heralds of 
arms, who ought to be knowing and 
judicious, to give the proper arms to'all 
per ſons f 
Arms are ſaid to be parted, ecuped, quar- 
tered, Sc. See the articles Paxren, 
COUuPED, Ec. g 
Charged Ak us, are ſuch as retain their an- 
tient integrity, with the addition of ſome 
new honourable bearing. 11 
Cantine or vocal ARMS, thoſe in which 
there are ſome figures, alluding to the 
name of the family. p 
Full or intire Aus, fuch as retain their 
primitive purity, without any alterations 
or abatements. N 
Falſe Ak us, ſuch as are not conformable 
to the rules of heraldry. 
Ax us, in falconry, the legs of a hawk from 
the thigh to the foot. 
Place of ARMs, in fortification. 
article PLACE of arms. 
Aſumptive ARMs. See ASSUMPTIVE. 
ARMS of patronage. See PATRONAGE. . 
King at Arms. See K1NG at arms. 
Herald at Akus. See the article HERALD. 
Pourſutvant at ARMS. See PoURSIVANT. . 
College of Arms. Sec COLLEGE of = 


See the 
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ARMUYDEN, a ſea- port town of the 
iſland of Zetland, fituated at the mouth 
of the canal of Middleburg, in 3 35 
and 519 30 north latitude. 
ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, con- 
fiſting of horſe and foot, completely 
armed, and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, proviſions, &c. under the com- 
_— of n —ů— 
$, major- le, brigadiers, an 
— officers —— him. = army is 
compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions, 
and is uſually divided into three corps, 
and formed into three lines; the firſt line 
is called the van- guard, the ſecond the 
main body, and the third the rear - guard, 
or body of reſerve. The middle of each 
line is poſſeſſed by the foot; the caval 
form the * and left wing of eac 
line; and ſometimes they place ſqua- 
drons of horſe in the intervals between 
the battalions. When the army is drawn 
up in order of battle, the horſe are plac- 
at five feet diſtance from each other, 
and the foot at three. In each line the 
battalions are diftant from each other 
one hundred and eighty feet, which is 
nearly equal to the extent of their front ; 
and the fame holds of the ſquadrons, 
which are about three hundred feet di- 
fant, the extent of their own front. 
Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons 
and battalions of the ſecond line to range 
themſelves againſt the intervals of the 
firſt, that both may more readily march 
through thoſe ſpaces to the enemy : the 
firſt line is ufually three hundred feet 
diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 
from the third, that there may be ſuffi- 
cient room to rally, when the ſquadrons 
and battalions are broken. 
This is to be underſtood of a land army 
only. A naval or ſea army is a number 
of ſhips of war, equipped and manned 
with ſailors and mariners, under the com- 
mand of an admiral, with other inferior 
officers under him. See Navy. 
For diſeaſes incident to armies, ſee the 
_ Caur, HosPIT AL, SOLDIERS, 
r. 
- ARNAUT, in geography, the modern or 
turkiſh name of Albania. See ALBANIA. 
ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of Burgundy 
in France, ſituated on the river Arroux, 
in 4* caſt longitude, and 47! north lat. 
ARNEBERG, a town. of Germany, upon 
the Elbe, between Angermund and 
Werben. 
ARNEDO, 2 town of ſouth America, upon 
the Pacitic ocean, in Peru. 
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ARNHEIM, a large city of Guelderland, 
in the united Netherlands, ſituated on the 
river Lech, —— — north of Ni. 
meguen, in 5 longitude, and $29 
north latitude. - 3 

ARNICA, in botany, a ſpecies of doroyi. 
cum. See the article Doxoxicuu. 

ARNO, a-river of Italy, which, after va. 
tering Tuſcany, falls into the Mediter. 
ranean, below Piſs. 

ARNOGLOSSUS, the name by which 
ſome call the lantern-fiſh. 

ARNOLDISTS, in church hiſtory, ſeda. 
ries ſo called from their leader Arnold of 
Breſſe, who was a great declaimer again 
the wealth and vices of the clergy ; and 
who is alſo cha with preaching 
_ baptiſm, and the euchariſt. 

ARNO T, arnotta, the name by which 
ſome call the bulbocaflanum, or catth 
nut. See BULBOCASTANUM. 

ARNSTADT, a town of Germany in 
Thuringia, upon the river Gora, ef 
longitude 129 latitude 30 840. 

AROLEC, an american weight, equal ty 
twenty-five of our pounds. 

AROMA, a name by which ſome call 
myrrh. See the article MIRIE. 

AROMA philsſophorum, denotes either (al. 
fron, or the aroph of Paracelſus; a 
aroma germanickm denotes elecain- 


ne. 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to 
fuch plants and other bodies as yield 4 
_ fragrant ſmell, and a warm ipicy 
take, 

Beſides all kind of ſpices, not a few of 
the nervous ſunples may be ranked among 
aromatics. 

AROMATIC wine, that in which aromatics 
have been infuſed. 

ARONA, a fortified town of the Milaneſe, 
ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
lake Maggior, in 87 50 eaſt longitude, 
and 45; 40 north latitude. 

ARONCHES, a town of the province of 
Alentejo, in P „ fituated in )“ 3d 
welt longitude, and 397 north latitude. 

ARONDE, or gueve d'ARONDE, Set 
the' article QUE vx. 

AROGOL, a city of /Ruſſia, uj en the river 
Oceca, eaſt longitude 38“ 50/. north lati- 
tude 51% 48. 

ARO-ORCHIS, in botany, the ſame with 
the kempferig of Linnæus. 

AROPH,; a term uſed by Paracelſus for 
lithontriptic medicines. See the article 
LITHONTRIPTIC. 

ARORNOS, a name given by ſome to ju- 
niper. See JUNIPER, 


AR9- 


us ſor 
article 


to ju- 


AR9- 
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AROSEN, or WEesTERas, a city of Swe- 
den, the capital of the province of Weſt- 
mania. 

AROW, a free city of the canton of Bern, 
in Switzerland. 

AROURA, a grecian meafure of fifty 
feet. It was more ſrequently uſed for 
a ſquare meaſure of half the plethron. 
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Rien ARREAR, in law, a plea whereby & 
perſon, ſued for arrears, alledges there 
are none due, 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt-law, is 
the licenſing an. owner of lands in a 
foreſt, to incloſe them with a low hedge, 

and a ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a 
early rent. 


The egyptian aroura was the tquare of ARREST, the apprehending and reſtrain- 


one hundred cubits. 

ARPAGIUS, or HaRPac1vus, 
article HARPAGIUS, 

ARPENT,.a term ſomciimes uſed to de- 
note an acre. 

ARQUATA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
unn, See the article NUMENIUS. 
ARQUEBUSS, or HaRQUEBUss. Sce the 

article HARQUEBUSS. 

ARRACAN. See the article ARACAN. 

ARRACHPEE, in heraldry, a term applied 
to the repreſentations of plants turn up 
by the roots. 

ARRACK. See the article Rack. 

ARRADS, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Tunis, upon the road from the 
Goletta to Tunis. 

ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraign- 
ing or ſetting a thing in order, as à per- 
ſon is ſaid to arraign a writ of novel dif- 
ſeiſin, who prepares and fits it for trial. 
It is moſt properly uſed, to call a perſon 
to anſwer in form of law upon an indict- 
ment, &c. at the ſuit of tac king. 

ARRAN, an iſland of Scotland, fituated 
in the frith of Clyde, between Cantire 
and Cunningham. 

ARRAS, a Jarge fortified town of the 
french Netherlands, capital of the pro- 
vince of Artois, ſituated in 2* 50, caſt 
longitude, and 530 20' north latitude. 

It is from this city that the tapeſtry, 
called arras hangings, takes its denomi- 
nation, 

Aras, or ARAXES, is alſo the name of a 
river of Georgia, which diſcharges itlelt 
into the Caſpian ſea. : 

ARRAY, in law, the ranking or ſetting 
forth of a jury, or inqueſt ot men impa- 
nelled on a cauſe. 

Battle-ARRAY, the order or diſpoſition of 
an army, drawn up with a view to en- 

18885 the enemy. See the article ARM. 

RE ARS, the remaiuder of a ſum due, 
or money remaining in the hands of, an 
accountant. 


Sce the 


nerally, the money that is due for rent, 
unpaid for land or houles ; likewile 
what remains unpaid of penſons, taxes, 
or any other money payable annually, 
or at any fixed term. 

Vol. I. 


It ſignifies alſo, more ge- 


ing a perſon, in order to oblige him to 
be obedient to the law; which in all 
caſes, except treaſon, felony, or breach 
of the peace, muſt be done by virtue of a 
prom out of ſome court. Doors may 
x broken open to arreſt a ſelon ; but in 
civil cafes it is otherwiſe, unleſs it be in 
pur:uit of one before taken. 

Attornies, Cc. maliciouſly cauſing any 
perſon to be arreſted, ſhall forfeit ten 
pounds, and treble damages. The ſaue 
penalty is incurred for arreſting a per- 
lon, (except in criminal caſes, and an 
e:cape-warrant) on ſundays ; but arreſts 
made in the night, are equally lawful 
with thoſe by day. 

Peers of the realm, and members of 
parliament, may not he arreſted for debt ; 
nor can any. other ſubject be arreſted 
ior lels than ten pounds, on a proceſs 
iſſued out of a ſuperior court, or forty 
ſhillings in an inferior one. 

ARREST of judgment, the aſſigning juſt rea- 
ſons hy judgment ſhould not paſs, as 
want ol notice of the trial, a material de- 
fect in the pleading, when the record 
differs from the deed pleaded, when per- 
ſons are mis. named, where more is given 
by the verdi& than is laid in the decla- 
ration, Sc. Ihis may be done either in 
criminal or civil caſes. 


ARRESTANDIS BoN1s, Cc. a writ | 


that lies for one whole cattle or goods 
are taken by another, who is rely 
to carry them away before the conteit 
is decided. 

ARRESTO FACTO SUPER RONI1sS, Sc. a 
writ brought by a denizen againſt the 
gore of aliens found within this king- 

om, as a recompence for goods taken 
from him in a foreign country. 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours 
upon a horſe's hinder legs, between the 
ham and the paſtern. See RaT-TAIL. 

ARRHABONARII, a ſect of chriſtians, 
who held that the euchariſt is neither the 
real fleſh or blood of Chriſt, nor yet the 
ſign of them: but only the pledge or 
earneſt thereof, 

ARRHENOGOGON, a ram? given to 
pellitory of the wall. 
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dleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. 
ARRIERE-FEE, or FIEF, is a fee depen- 


ARS 


the Athenians, inſtituted in honour of 
Minerva, and Herie daughter of Ce- 
Crops. 
ARRIERE, the hinder or poſterior part of 
any thing. See the article REAR. 


ARRIERE-BAN, in the French cuſtoms, 


is a general proclamation, whereby the 
king ſummons to the war all that hold 
of him; both his vaſſals, i. e. the no- 


dent on ſome other ſuperior one. 


ARRIERE-VASSAL, or TEN ANT, the vaſ- 


ſal or tenant of another vaſſal or tenant. 


ARROBA, a weight uſed in Spain, in 


Portugal, at Goa, and throughout all 
ſpaniſh America. In all thele places, 
they are ſcarce any other ways like each 
other but in name, being very ditferent 

in weight, and in their proportion to the 
weights of other countries. 


ARROE, an iſland of Denmark, fituated 
in the Baltic ſea, in 10 15 caſt longi- 


tude, and 55% 15' north latitude. 


ARROGATION, or ADHROGATION. See | 


the article ADROGATION. 


ARRONDEE, in heraldry, a croſs, the 


arms of which are compoſed of ſections 
of a circle, not oppoſite to each other, 10 
as to make the arms bulge out thicker in 
one part than another; but the ſections 


of each arm lying the ſame way, fo that | 


the arm is every where of an equal 


thickneſs, and all of them terminating at | 


the edge of the eſcutcheon like the plain 
croſs. 
ARROW, a miſſive weapon, ſharp-point- 


ed and barbed, deſigned to be ſhot or 


thrown out of a bow. Sce Bow, 
ARROw, in ſurveying, ſmall ſticks, ſhod 
with iron, to ſtick into the ground at 
the end of the chain. 
ARrow, ſagitta, in aſtronomy. 
article SAGITTA. 
ARROW-ROOT, in botany, the fame with 
the maranta ohauthors. 

ARSCHIN, in commerce, à long meaſure 
uſed in China to meaſure Rufes. Four 
arſchin* make three yards of London. 
ARSCHOT, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 


See the 


therlands, ſituated about fourtten miles 


eaſt of the city of Mechlin, in 4% 45" caſt 
longitude, and 51 “north latitude, 
ARSELLA, in botany, a name uſed for 


arremone, 


ARSENIC, a poiſonous. mincral-prepara- * 


tion, which is either white, red, or yel- 
iow ; all prepared from the flowers of 
cobalt. Sce the article COBALT, 
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ARRHEPHORIA, apjnpoyie, afeaſt among 


ALS 

The white arſenic, which is prepared by 
ſubliming theſe flowers, without any ad. 
dition, is the baſis of the other two ; the 
yellow arſenic being made by fubliming 
ten pounds of the white kind, to which 
one pound of ſulphur has been added; 
and red arſenic 1s ſublimed from ten 
pounds of white arſenic, or flowers of 
cobalt, one pound of ſulphur, and fx 


ounces of ſcoriæ of . 
RSENIC. The 


Properties and uſes of 


ſmalleſt quantity of any of theſe arſenics, 
mixed with any metal, renders it fri- 
able, and abſolutely deſtroys its mallea- 
bility ; ſo that the refiners dread nothing 
ſo much as arſenic in their metals. 1: 
preys molt readily on iron, then on cop- 
per; both which it turns white. Silver, 
and even gold, are not able to withſtand 
the corroſive power of arſenic ; but tin 
ſuffers moſt of all from it, being there- 
by calcined in an inſtant to grey looſe 
aſhes. It is uſed in many manufac- 
tures. Potters, glaſs-men, painters in 
enamel, &c. find it of uſe in their ſeveral 
profeſſions. | 
Arlenic, taken internally, is the moſt fatal 
of all poiſons, and therefore people can- 
not be too cautious in this reſpect. Hence 
allo appears the extreme danger in felling 

ellow arſenic inſtead of orpiment, which 
is but too frequently done. 

ARSENICAL, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of arſenic. | 

ARSENICAL MAGNET, a preparation of 
white arſenic with antimony and ſulphur, 
ſaid to be a gentle cauſtic. 

ARSENOTHELYS, ae, the fame 
with hermaphrodite. 

ARSIS and THEs1s, in muſic. A point is 
ſaid to move per ar/in and theſin, which 
riſes in one part and falls in another, and 
vice verſa, | 

ARSMART, in botany, the engliſh name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of perſicaria. See the 
article PERSICARIA, 

ARSON, in law, the ſame with houte- 
burning, which is felony at common 
law, and likewiſe by ſtatute, 

ART), ars, a ſyſtem of rules, ſerving to 
facilitate the performance of certain gc. 
tions; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to ſcience, or a ſyſtem of merely ſpecu- 
lative principles, 

Arts are commonly divided into liberal 
_ mechanical; the former compre- 
iending poetry, painting, ſculpture, 4. 
woe Lg Se. Ley he Mitter, the whole 
body ot mechanical trades, as carpent!)» 


malonry, 


mw, 22 
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ART 
maſonry, turnery, &c. See the articles 
Ppok rx, PAINTING, Sc. 

The great Bacon obſerves, that the arts 
which relate to the eye and ear, are ac- 
counted moſt liberal: the others being 
held in leſs repute, as approaching near- 

er to ſenſuality than magnihcence: alſo, 
that during the riſe of Rates, the military 
arts have been found to flouriſh 3 when 
at their heights, the liberal arts; and, 
when on the decline, the arts of luxury. 

ART is allo an appellauon given to ſeve- 
ral ſuperſtitious practices, as St. Anſelm's 
art, St. Paul's art, c. 

Terms of ART. See the article TER. 

Batchelor of ARTS, See BATCHELOR. 

Maſter Ax rs. See the article MASTER. 

Ar and Pax r, in the law of Scotland, is 
applied to an accomplice. Sce the article 
ACCOMPLICE. 

ARTA, or LARTA, a ſea-port town of 
Epirus, in european Turky, ſituated in 
22* eaſt longitude, and 39“ north latit, 

ARTANITA, in botany, a name given 
by the antients to the leontopetalon. 

ARTEDIA, in botany, a diſtin& genus of 
pentandrious plants, with a compreſſed, 
roundiſh fruit, according to Linnæus; 
but reckoned a fpecies of thapha by 
Tournetort, See the article THAPSIA, 

ARTEMISIA, in botany, a genus of 
_ with floſculous flowers, compre- 

ending not only the mugworts, but 
wormwood and ſouthernwood; which 
all belong to the Hagengſia polygamia clais 
of Linnzus, See the articles Mud wok, 
WorMwo0D, Ec. 
Artemiſia, however, moſt commonly de- 
notes mugwort. See plate XXI. fig. 2. 

ARTERIA, artery. See ARTERY. 

ARTERIAL, or ARTER105SF, in anato- 
my, any thing relating to the arteries. 

ARTER1OSE VEIN, a name given to the 
pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOSB CANAL, a tube in the heart of 
a fœtus, that, with the foramen ovale, 
is of ule to preſerve the circulation of the 
blood, &c. | 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an ar- 
tery, with deſign to procure an evacua- 
tion of blood. 

This operation is uſed only in extraor- 


dinary caſes, as it is very dangerous, and 


mult be practiſed in the temples, the 

forehead, or behind the cars, where the 

arteries are eaſily cloſed again. 
ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tuhe or 

canal, which conveys the blood from the 

heart to all parts of the __ 

An artery is compoſed of three mem- 
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branes, or coats ; the outermoſt of which 
appears to be a web of fine blood-veſſels 
and nerves, for nouriſhing the inter ior 
membranes. The next is compoſed of 
circular or ſpiral fibres, of which there 
are more or fewer, according to the big- 
nels of the artery. Theſe fibres being 
very elaſtic, contract themſelves with ſome 
force, when the power ceaſes, by which 
they have been ſtretched oug. The third 
and innermoſt membrane is of a denſe 
contexture, yet tranſparent and fine. It 
ſerves to keep the blood within its chan- 
nels, which otherwiſe would, upon the 
dilatation of the artery, ſeparate, with 
much eaſe, the ſpiral fibres from one ano- 
ther. The pulie of the arteries conſiſts 
of two reciprocal motions, like the pulſe 
of the heart, being a ſyſtole and a dia- 
ſtole, keeping oppoſite times, the ſyſtole 


* . 9 . * 
of the one anſwering to the diaſtole o: 


the other. 

The arteries of the human body are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, only two, ix. the pul- 
monary artery, and the aorta. Sec the 
articles PULMONARY and AORTA. 

All the other arteries of the body, tho? 
diſtinguiſhed by particular names, are 
only branches of theſe two. The aſcend- 
ing aorta, ariſing from the left ventri- 
cle of the heart, preſently gives two ar- 
teries, called-coronary ones, to the heart 
itſelf. A little above this, it is divided 
into three aſcending branches: from 
which are formed the two carotids, and 
the two ſubclavians ; and from theſe laſt 
proceed the muſculares colli, the exter- 
nal ſcapulary artery, the ſuperior inter- 
coſtals, the wediaflinal artery, the u- 
perior diaphragmatic artery, the mam 
mary artery, and the axillary arteries : 
all which are ſubdivided into leſs bran- 
ches, as will be ſhewn under the articles 
CAROTID, SCAPULARY, MAMMARY, 
AXILLARY, &c; 3 
From the deſcending trunk of che aorta 
proceed, in the following order, the bron- 
chial artery, the inferior intercoſtals, the 
arteries of the ceſophagus, the inferior 
diaphragmatics, the cœliac, ſuperior me- 
ſenteric, the renal or emulgent arteries, 
the ſpermatics, the inferior meſenteric, 


the lumbar arteries, the ſacra, ard two 


iliacs. Theſe are the main branches ſent 
out from the deſcending aorta, each -of 
which is again ſubdivided into many 
leſſer branches. See the articles BRox- 
CHIAL, COELIAC, ILIAc, &c. 
To enter into a more. minute detail of 
thele leſſer ſubdiviſtions, would be tedi. 
Cc» ous ; 
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sus; and, therefore, we think it more 

expedient to refer to plate XXII, where 

the arteries are not only delineated, but 

their {everal names explained by proper 

references, in the following manner, 

EXPLANATION of plate XXII. fig. 1. 

1. Aorta, cut from its origin at the leſt 
ventricle of the heart. 

2, 2. Trunks of the coronal arteries, 

$- The three ſemilunar valves. 

4, 4. Subclavian arteries. 

57 5- Carotid arteries, 

6, 6. Vertebral arteries, 

7, 7. Arteries of the tongue, Sc. 

3, 8. Temporal arteries. 

71, 11, Occipital arteries. 

13, 13. Contorſions of the carotids. 

15, 15, Ophthalmic arteries. 

16, 16, / rteries of the cerebellum. 

18, 18. Ramifications of the arteries 
within the ſkull. 5 

19, 1g. Arteries of the larynx, 

21, 21. Mammary arteries. | 

23, 24, 25, 26, Arteries of the arm. 

27. Arteries of the hand and fingers. 

28, 28. Deſcending trunk of the aorta. 

29. Bronchial artery. 

31, 31. Intercoſtal arteries. 

32. Trunk of the celiac artery. 

33, 33, 33. — arteries, 

34. Arteria ey ica. 

35» 36, 37, 38, 39. Arteries of the ſto- 
mach, pylorus, and epiplois. 

40, 40. Phrenic arteries. 

41. Trunk of the ſplenic artery. 

43, 44, 45, 46, 47. Melenteric arteries. 

49, 49. Emulgent arteries. 

51, f. Spermatic arteries, 

52. Arteria ſacra. 

$3, 53. Iliac arteries, 

54, 54, 38, 58, iiacli externi. 

357 587 39, 89, Iliaci interni. 

56, 56. Umbilical arteries, 

37, 57. Epigattric arteries, 2 

50, 62, Arteries of the penis and pu- 

dendum. | 

61, 61. Arteries of the bladder, 

69, 69, 70, 70. Crural arterics. 

72. Arteries of the leg. 

73. Arterics of the foot. 

For the'manner of treating the wounds 

and other injuries of arteries, ſee the ar- 

ticles ANEUR15M, HAMORRHAGE, and 

„ 7 : 

Rough ARPERY, aſbera arteria, the carti- 

” laginoys'tube, deicending from the mouth 

to the lungs, and otherwile called the 

trachea, ot wind. pipe. 6 

ARTHRITIS, the ggur, in medicine. 


Zee the article G 
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-ARTICLE, in 


ART 
ARTHRITICA, in botany, a name veg 


for the primroſe. 

ARTHRODIA, in natural hiſtory, a ge. 
nus of imperfect cryſtals, found ant 
in complex maſſes, and forming lon 
ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and * 
der columns. See the article CRYST4AL. 

ARTHRODIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of ar. 
ticulation, wherein a flat head of one 
bone is received into a ſhallow ſocket of 
another. 

ARTICHOAK, CINARA, in botany, See 
the article C1NARa. 

Jeruſalem ARTICHOAK, a ſpecies of ſun. 
flower. 

ARTICLE, a clauſe, or condition of a con. 
tract, treaty, &c. | 

ARTICLE is alſo a ſmall part or diviſion of 
a diicourſe, a book, or writing, &c. 

ARTICLE of faith is a point of religious 
doctrine, allowed and received by any 
church, or religious ſect, as having been 
revealed from heaven. 

ARTICLE, in anatomy, the juncture of two 
bones deſigned for motion. 

ARTICLE of death, the laſt pang or agony 
of one juſt expiring. 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, ſometimes called 
decad, denotes a number juſtly divitible 
into ten parts, as the numbers 10, 20, 
30, &c. | | 

mmar, a particle in moſt 
languages, that ſerves to exprels the ſe- 
veral caſes and genders of nouns, when 
the languages have not different termina- 

tions to denote the different ſtates and 
circumſtances of nouns. 

The latin has no article; but the grecks 
have their 5: the eaſtern languages have 
their be emphaticum ; and moit of the 
modern languages have had recourſe to 
articles. The only articles made uſe af 
in the engliſh tongue, are à and the; 
which, prefixed to ſubſtantives, deter- 
mine their general ſignification to ſom 
particular thing. The uſe of à is in 2 
general ſenſe, and may be applied to any 
particular perſon or thing, and upon that 
account is called an indefinite article: 
but the, being a determinate article, is 
called definite, or demonſtrative, as ap- 
plying the word to one individual. The 
rench have three articles, le, la, and le; 
the italians have their il, /o, and la; and 
the germans their der, das, and dat. 

ARTICULARIS morBvus, the ſame with 
the gout, See the article GouT. 

ARTICULATE $0unDs are ſuch ſounds 
as exprets the letters, ſyllables, or words 

dt any alphabet or language : ſuch art 
J F formed 
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few birds, as parrots, &c. Other brutes 
cannot articulate the ſounds of their voice. 

ARTICULATED, ſomething furniſhed 
with, or conſiſting of joints. 

ARTICULATION, in anatomy, denotes 
the juncture of two bones, intended for 
motion. 

Articulation is of two kinds; the firſt is 
called diarthroſis, being that which has 
a manifeſt motion. That which only 
admits of an obſcure motion, is called 
ſynarthroſis. | 
The former is ſubdivided into enar- 
throſis, arthrodia, and ginglymus. See 
the article ENARTHROSLS, Oc. 

The latter is fubdivided into ſymphyſis, 
ſyntenoſis, ſutura, harmonia, ſyſſarcoſis, 
ſynchondroſis, and ſynneuroſis. Sce the 
articles SYMPHYSI1sS, Sc. 

ARTIFICER, a perfon whoſe employ- 
ment it is to manufacture any kind ot 
commodity, as in iron, braſ*, wool, Cc. 
ſuch are ſmiths, weavers, carpenters, Sc. 
It any ſuch conſpire not to work under 
certain prices, they are liable to divers 
penalties. Perſons that contract with 
artificers in wool or metals to go out of 
the kingdom, ſhall be fined in any ſum 
not exceed.ng 100]. and impriſoned for 
three months. If artificers, that are 
abroad, don't return in fix months after 
warning, they ſhall be deemed aliens, and 
be incapable of inheriting lands by deſcent. 

ARTIFICIAL, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſomething made, faſhioned, or pro- 
duced by art, in contradiſtinction trom 
the productions of nature. 

This term is as extenſive as the works of 
art: thus we ſay, artificial day, globe, 
fountain, lightening, magnet, rainbow, 
Sc. Sec the articles Day, GLoBs, Sc. 

ARTILLERY, large fire-arms of all forts, 
with their appurtenances, as cannons, 
mortars, hombs, petards, muſquets, ca- 
rabines, c. See the articles CAN NOx, 
MorTaRr, &c. 

ARTILLERY-PARK, the place in the rear 
of hoth lines, in the army, for encamping 
the artillery, which is drawn up in lines, 
of which one is formed by the guns : 
th2 ammunition waggons make two or 
three lines, fixty paces behind the guns, 
and thirty diſtant trom one ancther: the 

ontoons and tumbrils make the laſt line, 
The whole is ſurrounded with a rope, 
which forms the park ; the gunners and 
matroſſes encamp on the flanks, and the 
bombardeers, pontoon-men, au . artifi- 
cers, in the rear, 
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formed by the human voice, and by ſome ARTILLERY-TRAIN, a certain number of 


ARU 


pieces of ordnance, mounted on carri- 
ages, with all their furniture fit for 
marching. 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY, a band of infan- 
try, conliſting of ſix hundred men, mak- 
ing part of the militia or city guard of 
London. | 

ARTISCUS, in medicine, the ſame with 
troche. See the article TROCHE. 

ARTIST, a perſon ſkilled in ſome art. 
See the article ART. 

ARTOIS, a province of the french Ne- 
therlands, fituated between Flanders and 
Picardy. 

ARTOTYRITES, in church-hiſtory, 2 
lect of chriſtians who uſed bread and 
cheeſe in the euchariit, or bread, perhaps, 
baked with cheeſe ; urging, in defence 
of this practice, that in the firſt ages of 
the world, men offered to God the fruits 
of their flocks, as well as thoſe of the 
carth. 

ARTZBOURG, a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany, upon the Danube. 

ARVALES FRATRES, in roman anti- 
quity, a college of twelve prieſts, inſti- 
tuted by Romulus, who himtelf made one 
of the body: they aſſiſted in the facrifi- 
ces of the ambervalia, offered annually 
to Ceres and Bacchus, for the proſperity 
of the principal fruits of the earth, wiz. 

thoſe of corn and wine. 

ARUBA, a ſmall ifland on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, ſubject to the Dutch, and 
ſituated in 69 3c/ welt longitude, and 
129 30 north latitude, : 

ARUM, WAKE-ROBIN, or CUCKOW- 
PINT, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one petal, re- 
ſembling in ſome meaſure a hare's ear; 
and its fruit is a roundiſh, unilocular 
berry, containing ſeveral ſeeds of the 
ſame ſhape. 
This genus belongs to the eynandria po- 
lyandria claſs of Linnæus, who makes it 
comprehend the arum, ariſarum, coloca- 
ia, and dracunculus of other botaniſts. 
The root of arum is eſteemed good in 
ſcorbutic caſes, in the aſthma, and ob- 
ſtructions of the bronchia, Cc. — 

ARUNCUS, in botany, the name by which 
Linnzus calls the barba capræ of Tour- 
nefort. See the article BA¹KBA. | 

ARUNDEL, a town of Suſſex, ſituated on 
a river of the ſame name, in 30' welt lon- 

itude, and 3045 north latitude. 
t gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of the Howards, and ſends two 

members to parliament, x 
| op h AR- 


ASA 


ARUNDO, REED, in botany, See REED. 

ARURA, or AROURA. See AROURA, 
ARUSPICES, or HARUSPICEs, an order 
of prieſthood, among the Romans, that 
ended to fortel future events by in- 
ing. the entrails of victims killed in 
acrifice 3 they were alſo conſulted on 
occaſion of portents and prodigies. It ap- 
pears that women were admitted into 

this order. 

ARWA, ARava, or ARVA, the name of 
a diſtrict, town, and river, in upper Hun- 


ARYT ZAENOIDES, in anatomy, the name 
of two cartilages, which, together with 
others, conſtitute the head of the 
larynx. It is alſo applied to ſome muſ- 
cles of tlie larynx. f 

ARY'TANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of 
the muſcles that cloſes the larynx, hav- 
ing its head in one arytænoid cartilage, 

and its tail in the other; ſerving at once 
to bring them together, and to ſhut the 
rima, or glottis. | 

ARYTHMUS, 47% e., in medicine, the 
Want of a juſt modulation in the pulſe. 
It is — to eurythmus, a pulſe mo- 
dulated agreeably to nature. 

ARZEL, among ſportſmen, is ſaid of a 

- horſe that has a a. mark upon the far 
foot behind. 

ARZILLA, a ſea- port town of the empire 
of Morocco, ſituated about fifteen miles 
ſouth of Tangier, in 5 40 weſt longi- 
tude, and 35* 40 north latitude. 

AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, con- 
liſting of twelve ounces ; being the ſame 
with libra, or the roman pound. 


4a % 


As was alſo the name of a roman coin, 


- which was of different matter and weight, 


according to the different ages of the 


commonwealth. 


Itis alſo uſed tolignify an integer, divifble 


into twelve parts, from which laſt accep- 
tation it ſignified a whole inheritance. 
The as had ſeveral diviſions, the princi- 
} of which were the uncia, or ounce, 
being thetwelith part of the as ; /extans, 
the ſeth part of the ag; quadrans, the 
fourth part; triens, the third part; and 


ſemic, half the as, or fix ounces. Bes was 


two thirds of the as, or eight ounces z 
and dodrans, three-fourths of the as: 
ASA, in the materia medica, a name given 


to two yery different vegetable produc- . 


tions, diſtiguiſhed by epithets expreſſive 
of their ſmell. 

Aſa foetida is a very ſtinking gum, 
drawn, according to Kempfer, from the 
root of an umbelliferous plant, which 
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grows in the province of Choraſan, iz 
erſia. It has large, thick roots, with 
few fibres, black without, but very white 
within, and full of a white feeti juice, 
and is recommended in medicine to pro- 
mote the menſes, in hyſteric affections, 
and in all nervous complaints. 

ASA DULCIS. See the article BENZ OIx. 

AS APH, or St. ASAPH, a city of Flint. 
ſhire, in north Wales, ſituated about 
twenty miles north-weſt of Cheſter, in 
39 30 weſt long. and 53* 18' north latit. 

ASAPPES, or AZAPES, in the turkiſh 
armies, a name given to the auxiliary 
troops which they raife among the chri- 
ſtians under their dominion, and expoſe 
to the firſt ſhock of the enemy. 

ASARABACCA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, otherwiſe called aſarum. See the 
article ASARUM. 

ASARINA, in botany, a diſtinct genus of 
plants, according to Tournefort, but 
made a ſpecies of antirrhizum by Linnæus. 

ASARUM, A$SARABACCA, in botany, a 
— of plants, without any flower- 
eaves, and belonging to the dodecandria 
monogynia claſs of Linnæus. Its fruit is 
a coriaceous capſule, divided into fix 
cells, and containing a gut many oval 
ſeeds, See plate XXI. fig. 3. 

Aſarum is a powerful emmenagogue, and 
recommended by ſome in the gout, dropſy, 
and many other chronic complaints. 

ASBESTINE, whatever partakes of the 
nature of the aſbeſtus, as aſbeſtine paper, 
aſbeſtine cloth. See the next article. 

ASBESTUS, aoC:5©-, in natural hiſtory, a 

fibroſe, flexile, incombuſtible, and elaltic 
body, compoſed of ſingle and continuous 
filaments. 
There are many ſpecies of aſbeſtus, 
with which the antients were well ac- 
quainted; and the art of ſpinning and 
making it into cloth, was certainly well 
known among them. Signor Ciampi, 
of Rome, was ſucceſsful enough to make 
cloth of ſome of the kinds, by ſteeping 
the ſtone in water, opening and divid- 
ing it with his hands, and then gently 
carding it as wool, and ſpinning it from 
off the cards with much care into 4 
coarſe thread; which being worked into 
a cloth, by the help of other thread to 
hold it together, and thrown into the 
fre, left the compoſition intirely of al- 
beſtus. For the other properties of the 
aſbeſtus, fee AMIANTHUS. 

ASCARIDES, in medicine, a ſlender kind 
of worms, not unfrequently voided by 
ſtool. See the article WORMS. 45 
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ASCENDANT, ASCENDENT, or As- 
CENDING LINE, among lawyers, is 
meant of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as 
are nearer the root of the family. Such are 
the father, grandfather, great uncle, &c, 
Marriage 1s always forbidden between 
the aſcendants and deſcendants in a2 
right line. 

ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, that degree of 
the equator which riſes above the horizon 
in the eaſt, when any perſon 1s born, 
called alſo the angle of the firſt houſe in a 
ſcheme of horoſcope. 

ASCENDENS oBL1qQuus, the fame with 
the obliquus internus abdominis. See the 
article OBLIQUUS. 

ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is ſaid of 
ſuch ſtars as are riſing above the horizon, 
in any parallel of the equator, 

ASCENDING latitude of a planet. 

article LATITUDE. 

ASCENDING NODE, See the article NODE. 

ASCENDING SIGNS, among aſtrologers, 
thoſe riſing from the nadir towards the 
zenith, 

ASCENDING VESSELS, in anatcmy, thoſe 
which carry the blood upwards, as the 
aorta aſcendens, and vena cava aſcendens. 
See AORTA, and VENA Cava, 

ASCENSION, aſcenſio, denotes, in gene- 
ral, a riſing, or moving upwards. 

ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, the riſing of the 
ſun or a ſtar, or any part of the equinoc- 
tial with it, above the horizon, is either 
right or oblique. 

Right aſcenſion is that degree of the 
equator, reckoned from the beginning of 
aries, which riſes with the ſun or a ſtar, in 
a right ſphere. It is found by the tol- 
lowing proportion. As the radius to the 
coſine of the ſun or ſtar's greateſt decli- 
nation, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance 
from aries to libra, to the tangent of 
right aſcenſion. 

Oblique aſcenſion is that degree and 
minute of the equinoctial, counting from 
the beginning of aries, which riſes with 
the center of 'the ſun or a ftar, or which 
comes to the horizon at the ſame time as 
the ſun or ſtar, in an oblique ſphere. In 
order to find the oblique aſcenſion, we 
muſt firſt find the aſcenſional difference. 
See the article AsCENSIONAL, &c. 

The arch of right aſcenſion coincides with 
the right aſcenſion itſelf, and is the fame 
in all parts of the globe. The arch of 
oblique aſcenſion coincides with the ob- 
lique aſcenſion, and changes according to 
the latitude of places. 

Refraftion off ASCENSION. 

REFRACTION 


See the 


Sce the article 
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ASCENSION-Day, a feſtival of the chri- 
ſtian church, held ten days before Whit- 
ſuntide, in memory of our ſaviour's aſ- 
cending into heaven after his reſurrec- 
tion. 9 * 

ASCENSION-SLAND, an uninhabited ifl- 
and, lying almoſt in the mid-way be- 
tween Africa and Brazil, in 159 weſt 
longitude, and 7 ſouth latitude. 

ASCENSIONAL, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething belonging to aſcent, or aſcen- 
tion. See A5CENSION. 

ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, the difference 
between the right and oblique aſcenſion of 
any point in the heavens ; or it is the 
ſpace of time, that the ſun riſes or ſets 
before or after ſix o'clock. | 
The aſcenitonal difference may be found 
by this proportion, viz. As the radius is 
to the latitude of the place, ſo is the tan- 
gent of the ſun's declination to the fine of 
the aſcenſtonal difference; by ſubſtracting 
of which from the right aſcenſion, when 
the ſun is in the northern ſigns, and ad- 
ding it, when the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ones, you will find the oblique aſcenſion. 

ASCENT, aſcenſus, in a general ſenſe, the 

motion of a body upwards. 
The aſcent of light bodies is now wal 
known to be owing to the preponderancy 
of heavier ones, whereby they are impel- 
led upwards. 

ASCENT of bod es on inclined planes. See 
the articlePLANE. 

ASCENT of Fluids, See the article FLU1D$ 
and ATTRACTION, 

A<CENT of Fapours. 
EXHALATION., 

ASCENT, in aſtronomy. See ASCENSION. 

ASCETICS, in church hiſtory, fuch chri- 
ſtians in the primitive chureh as inured 
themſelves to great degrees of abſtinence 
and faſting, in order to ſubdue their 
paſſions. In ſhort, every kind of un- 
common piety laid claim to the name 
aſcetic. 

The aſcetics of St. Baſil is the title of a 
book upon ſpiritual exerciſe. | 

ASCHAFFENBURG, a city of Germany, 
ſituated on the river Mayne, in the circle 
of the lower Rhine, about twenty miles 
eaſt of Frankfort, in 9“ eaſt longitude, 
and 50 x5! north latitude. 

ASCHERLEBEN, a little city of Ger- 
many in Saxony, in the principality of 
Anhalt, upon the Wiber. 

ASCHIA, in ichthyology, a name given 
to that fiſh which is vulgarly called a 
grayling or umber. Sec GRAYLING. 

ASCII, among geographers, an appella- 
tion given to hole inhabitants of the 

carth, 


See CLoup and 
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earth, who, at certain ſeaſons of the 
ear, have no ſhadow : ſuch are all the 
- mhabitants of the torrid zone, when 
the ſun is vertical to them. 
ASCITES, in medicine, the common drop- 
ſy. See the article DRoPsyY. 
ASCLEPIiAD, aſclepiadeus, in antient 
poetry, a verſe compoſed of four feet, the 
firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
choriambus, and the two laſt dactyls, or 
of four feet and a cztura, the firſt a 
ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyle, after which 
comes the cæſura, then the two dactyls, 
as 
Mecenas atawis edite regibus. 
ASCLEPIAS, swALLow- wor, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of one campaniform pe- 
tal, divided into five deep ſegments at the 
mouth, and its fruit conſiſts of two fol - 
licles or vaginz, containing a great num- 
ber of "4h IE leeds, winged with 
down, See plate XXI. fig. 4. 
ASCODRUTEE, in church-hiſtory, a ſort 
of gnoſtics, who placed all religion in 
knowledge, and under pretence ot ſpiri- 
tual worſhip, would admit of no exter- 
nal or corporeal tymbols whatever. 
Ascoli a city in the marquiſate of Anco- 
na, in Italy, ſituated on the riverTronto, 
in 159 eaſt long. and 429 50 north latit. 
Ascoli is allo a city of the kingdom 


of Naples, fituated in the province of 
_— in 16* 30! eaſt longitude, 
and 4115 north latitude. 


ASCOLIA an grecian antiquity, a feftival 
celebrated by the athenian huſbandinen, 
in honour of Bacchus, to whom they ſa- 
crificed a he-goat, becauſe that animal 
deſtroys the vines. Out of the victim's 
ſkin it was cuſtomary to make a bottle, 
which, being filled with oil and wine, fell 
as a reward to him who firſt fixed himſelf 
upon it with one foot. 

ASCUS, in natural hiſtory, the pouch or 
bag of the opoſſum. See Opossum. 
ASCYRUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
with a roſaceous flower, and an oblong 
capſular fruit, formed of two valves, and 
containing a number of ſmall, roundiſh 
ſeeds. It belongs to the polydeiphia poly- 
andria claſs of Linnzus, and is to nearly 
allied to the Hpericum, that Tournetort 
makes them the ſame genus ; from which 
however, it is diſtinguiſhed, by having 
only four petals, whereas the bypericum 

has five. 

ASELLUS, in ichthyology, a name giv- 
en to ſeveral ſpecies of gadus, as well as 
to the phycis. SecGapys and Puycis, 
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ASELLUS is alſo a name by which ſome 
call the millepedes. See MILLEyeoprs, 
ASGAR, a province of the kingdom 
Fez in Africa, between Fez and Habat, 

ASH, FRraxinus, in botany, Sec the 
article FRAXINUS. 

Mountain- ASH, the ſorbus of botaniſts. 

Poiſon- ASH, the toxicadondron of botanical 
writers. 

ASHBURTON, a town of Devonſhire, 
ſituated about twenty-two miles touth- 
weſt of Exeter, in 4* 15! welt longi. 
tude, and os 30' north latitude, 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a marker-town of 
Leiceſterſhire, ſituated about hſteen miles 
north-weſt of Leiccſter, in 1% 25 welt 
longitude, and 52% 40 north latitude, 

ASHES, the carthy part of wood and 
other combuſtibles, remaining after they 
are conſumed by fire. Theſe, if produced 
from a vegetable, are of a white colour, 
and faltiſh taſtc,a few inſtances excepted, 
and when boiled with fair water, yield a 
lixivium of an acrimonious alkaline fiery 
urinous taſte, The aſhes of all vegetables 
are vitrihable, and are found to contain 
iron. 

Aſnes of all kinds contain a very rich 
fertile ſalt, and are an excellent manure 
for cold and wet ground. They are ali 
of conſiderable ute in making lixivium: 
or lyes, for the purpoſes of medicine, 
bleaching, and for ſugar works, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by various names, as 
pot - aſhes, pearl - aſhes, wood- aſhes, 
and weed - aſhes. dee the artice 
PoT-ASHEs, Sc. | 
The antients preſerved the aſhes of thei 
dead anceſtors in urns. See URN, 

ASHFORD, a market-town of Kent, ſi 
tuated about twelve miles ſouth-welt of 
Canterbury, in 45 caſt longitude, and 
$19 x5! north latitude. 

ASIA, one of the four grand diviſions of 
the earth, ſituated between 2 5* and 1489 
eaſt longitude, and between the equator 
and 729 north latitude, and bounded by 
the frozen ocean on the north, by the 
pacific ocean on the eaſt, by the indian 
ocean on the ſouth, by the red-ſea on 
the ſouth-weſt, and by the mediterra- 
nean and euxine feas,&c, on the weit and 

north-weſt ; being 4800 miles long from 
eaſt to weſt, and 4300 broad from north 
to ſouth. Ta 
Aſia is ſubdivided into the eaſtern, middle, 
and weſtern diviſions; the firſt compre- 
hending the empire of China, chineſe I ar 
tary, and the ajiatic iſlands lying ſouth, 
aud cattward of China; the n, 
mide 
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middle, comprehending India, Uſbec- 
tutary, Calmuc- tartary, and Siberia; 
and the third, or weſtern diviſion, com- 
prehending Perha, Arabia, Aſtracan, 
Circaſſian-tartary, and Turkey in Aſia. 
In painting, Aſia is repreſented by a 
woman, wearing a garland of various 
flowers and fruits; dreſſed in a rich, em- 
broidered veſtment; holding in her right- 
hand, branches and roots of caſſia, pep- 

r, cloves, &c. and in her left, a ſmoak- 
ing cenſer; with a camel kneeling by 
__ 

Leer Asta, the ſame with Natolia. See 
the article NATOLIA. 

ASIATIC, iomething peculiar to Aſia : 
thus we ſay, afſiatic ſtyle, aſiatic fruits, 
&c. See the article >5TYLE, Ec. 

ASIDE,in the drama,fomerhing far by an 
actor, which ſome, oK&vcn all the other 
actors preſent, are ſuppoſed not to hear; 
a practice juſtly condemned, as being un- 
natural and improbabie. 

ASILUS, a hird otherwiſe called luteola. 
See the article LUTzOLA. 

ASILUS, in the hiſtory of inſets, the hor- 
net-fly, or waſp-fly. 

ASINARA, a {mall iſland ſituated near 
the weſtern coaſt of Sardinia, in 9? 
eaſt longitude, and 419 north latitude, It 
is commonly called Zanara. 

ASINUS, the ass, in zoology. See Ass. 

ASINUS P1sc1s, in ichthyology. See 
the article HADDOck. 

ASIO, a bird, otherwiſe called otus, See 
the article Orus. | 

ASISIO, or As1T10, a city of the pope's 
territories in Italy, ſituated about fixteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Perugia, in 13* 35! 
eaſt longitude, and 43* north latitude, 

ASKER, a name uſed in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, for the water-newt. SeeNEwrT. 

ASKER-MORKEM, a city of afatic 
Turkey, ſituated in 559. eaſt longitude, 
and 349. north latitude. 

ASKING 1x THE CHURCH. See the article 
MaRkRIAGE. 

ASLANT, in commerce, a filver coin, 
worth from 115 to 120 aſpers. See the 
article ASPER, 

ASMER, a province of India, on this 
kde the Ganges. 

ASOLA, a city of Lombardy in Italy, be- 
longing to the Venetians, ſituated in eaſt 
longitude 109, north latitude 4.5* 1 50. 

ASOLO, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, 
lituated in eaſt longitude 129, north lati- 
tude 45 'Y A 0 

ASO PH, a city of coban Tartary, ſituat- 


ed on the ſouth ſhore of the river Don, 
Vol, I. 
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ASP, aſpis, in zoology, a ſpecics of anguis. 


ASPALATH, afpal-thum, in the materia 


ASPARAGUS, in botany, a genus of 


ASPECT, in aſtronomy, denotes the ſitua- 


Double AsPpEcT, in painting, is uſed where 


near its mouth, in 44 eaſt longitude» 
and 470 15! north latitude. 


See ANGUIS. 


medica, called alſo ro!e-wood, is a wood 
or rather root, that comes from the Ca- 
naries, of a yellowiſh-colour, and hard 
woody ſubſtance, full of knots. It was 
accounted by the antients an aſtringent, 
but now is almoſt quite rejected, as an 
internal medicine, An oil drawn from 
it is of an admirable ſcent, and very 
comfortable to the head, where perfumes 
are not offenſive. It is chiefly uſed in 
ſcenting pomatums and liniments. 


plan's, the flower of which is roſaceous, 
and its fruit a roundiſh berry, containing 
two ſmooth ſeeds of the fame ſhape. 
The root of this plant is deſervedly reck- 
oned one of the five openers, and is an 
ingredient in all compoſitions, intended 
to cleanſe the viſcera, eſpecially where 
their obſtructions threaten the jaundice 
aad droply. It is likewiſe uſed in 
many diſorders of the breaſt, as operat- 
ing by urine is of ſervice in moſt ſuch 
cales, 


tion of the planets and ſtars, with reſpe& 
to each other; whereof we find mention 
of five kinds: 1. Sextile aſpect is: when 
the planets or ſtars are o diſtant, and 
marked thus Xx. 2. The quartile, or 
quadrate, when they are 90 diſtant, 
marked q. 3. Trine when 1209, di- 
{tant marked A. 4. Oppoſition when 
180 diſtant, marked 9. And, 5. Con- 
junction, when both in the ſame degree, 
marked 4. 
Kepler, who added eight new ones, de- 
fines a{pe&t to be the angle formed by 
the rays of two ſtars meeting on the 
earth, whereby their good or bad influ. 
ence 13 meaſured ; for it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe aſpects being firſt intro- 
duced by aſtrologers, were diſtinguiſhed 
into benign, malignant, and indifferent; 
the quartile and oppoſition being ac- 
counted malign, the trine and ſextile, 
benign or friendly, and the conjunction 
indifferent. 


a ſingle figure is ſo contrived, as to re- 

preſent two or more different objects, ei- 

ther by changing the poſition of the eye, 

or by means of angular glaſſes. See 

MizrouR and ANAMORPHOSIS, 
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ASP 


ASPEN-T=rt, in botany, the poplar with ASPHALTUM, in natural hiſtory, a folg 


trembling leaves. See POPLAR, 
ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar 
to the greek hanguage, marked thus () 
and importing that the letters over which 
it is placed, ought to be ſtrongly aſpirat- 
ed, or pronounced as if an þ were joined 
with them. 

ASPER, in ichthyology, the name by which 
fome call a ſpecies of pearch. See the 
article PEARCH. 

ASPER, or A$SPRE, in cammerce, 2 turkiſh 
coin, three of which make a medine, 
and worth ſomething more than our 
half-penny. 


ASPERA ARTER1A, in anatomy, the 


ſame wich th- wind-pipe, or trachea. See 


TRACHEA and Ak TER. 
ASPERGILLUS, in botany, the name 
by which Micheli calls the byſſus of other 
botaniſts. See Byssus. 
ASPERIFOLIATE, or AsPERIFOLIOUS, 
among botaniſts, ſuch plants as are rough 
leaved, having their 5 placed alter- 
nately on their ſtalks, and a monopeta- 
lous flower divided into five parts. Of 
_ this clais are bugloſs, borage, Cc. 
Sce the article BuGLoOss. | 
ASPERTITY, the inequality of the furface 
of any body, which hinders the hand 
from paſſing over it freely. 
According to the teſtimony of blind per- 
ſons, we have reaſon to- * pa that every 
colour hath its particulardegree of aſperity. 
ASPER}ULA, or ASPERULA, in bo.any. 
See the article/ASPERULA. | 
ASPERISON, the act of ſprinkling. 
ASPERUGO, in botany, a genus of pen- 
: +tandrious plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of one rotated petal, divided into 
ſeveral ſegments at the limb; and its 
calyx, which 1s divided like the flower- 
petal, contains the ſeeds, which are four 
in number, and of a roundiſb, compreſ- 
ſed hgure. ' Sec plate XXI. fig. 5. 
ASPE&ULA, WOODRUFFE, in botany, 
2 genus of tetrandrious plants, the lower 
of which conſiſts of one petal, divided 
into four ſegments at the limb; and its 
fruit is compoſed of two roundith, dry 
berries adhering together, in each of 
which 1s a ſingle a, of the ſame roun- 
diſh ſhape. | 
The leaves and roots of this plant are 
eſteemed aperient and diuretic, and con- 
{:quently preſcribed in the jaundice, and 
obſtructions of the viſcera, 
ASPHALITES, a term applied by ſome 
anatomiſts to the fifth vertebra of the loins. 


vec tue article VER TEBRA, 


dry opake inflammable ſubſtance, found 
in Egypt, about the Dead fea, and in 
many places of Europe, in d«tached 
maſſes of no regular ſtructure, breakin 
eaſily in any direction, very light, fuſible, 
and after burning ſome time with a green- 
ih wh.te flame, leaving a reſiduum of 
white aſhes. Dr. Hill enumerate; thrte 
ſpecies of it, the firſt being the bitumen 
pudaicum, which is of a diſcutient qua- 
lity, promotes the menſtrual diicharge, 
and enters as an ingredient into the venice 
_ treacle. See the article BirumEsx, 
ASPHODEL, aſþhoda'us, in botany, 2 
genus of hexandrious plants, the flowe: 
of which is liliaceous, conſiſting of a 
ſingle petal divided into ſix ſegments; and 
its fruit is a globoſe-trilocular caplule, 
containing a number of triangular leeds, 
gibbous on one ſide. See plute XXIII. fig. i. 
'The roots of aſphodel are diuretic, and 
ſaid to promote the menſes : their alle 
too, if rubbed on the affected part in an 
alopecia, cauſe new hair to grow, 
African ASPHODEL. See PHALANGIUY, 
Lilly- ASPHODEL.SeeLIL10-ASPHODELUS, 
ASPHURELATA, in natural hiſtory, are 
ſemi-metallic foſſils, ſuſible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureſt fate, being 
in their native ſtate intimately mixed with 
ſulphur and other adventitious matter, 
and reduced to what are called ores. 
Of this ſeries of foſſils, there are only 
five bodies, each of which makes a di- 
ſinct genus, and theſe bodies are antimo- 
ny, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and hydrar- 
gyrum, or quicklilver. See the article 
ANTIMONY. 
ASPIC, or OIL of As Pic. See O1L, 
ASPIRATE, in grammar, denotes words 
marked with the ſpiritus aſper. See tle 
article As PER. 
ASPIRATION, af iratio, among gram- 
marians, is uſed to denote the pronounc- 
ing a ſyllable with ſome vehemence ; as 
theſe words beginning with the letter H, 
bear, heat, which, are pronounced more 
ſoftly without the H, as gar, eat. 
ASPIS, the asP, in zoology. See the 
article Asp. | 
ASPLENIUM, MIUT-WASTE,or SPLEEY- 
wok, in botany, a genus of cryptogi- 
mious plants, the truftification of which 
is arranged in cluſters, and diſpoſed in 
form of ſtrait lines, nnder the ditk of the 
leaf, See plate XXIII. fig. 2. 
This genus, comprehends the aſpleniun, 
lingua cervina, and trichomanes of du- 
rent bdtaniſts. | 
AS. 
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ASPOLATHUS, a name by which ſome 
call the acacia, See Acacla. 

ASPRE, or As PER, in commerce. See 
the article AS PER. 

ASPREDO, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
pearch. See the article PEARCH, 

ASPRIS, in botany, a name given to the 
holm-oak. 

ASS, Anus, in 2zaology, a quadruped of 
the horſe-kind, with a long head, long 
ears, a round body covered with a ſhort 
and coarſe fur, of a pale dun colour, 
with a ſtreak of black running down its 
back, and acroſs the ſhoulders, and a 
tail not hairy all the way, as in a horſe, 
but only at the end. 

The aſs is wild in many warm countries, 
and particularly in Africa. See ZEBRA, 
SSA DULCIS and FOETIDA. See As. 

ASSAI, in muſic, fhgnifies uch, and ac- 
cording te others, that the motion of the 
piece be kept in a middle degree of quick - 
neſs or ſlownels. As aſſai allegro, affai 
preſto, See ALLEGRO and PRESTO. 

ASSAILLANT, one that aſſaults another. 
See the article ASSAULT. 

ASSARABACCA, or ASARABACCA. 
See the article As AR ABACCA. 

ASSARON, or Ou, a meaſure of capa- 
city, in uſe among the Hebrews, con- 
taining five 3 It was the meaſure of 
manna which God appointed for every 
Ifraelite. 

ASSART, afartum, in law, an offence 
committed in a foreſt, by pulling up the 
trees by the roots. This is a greater treſ- 
paſs than waſte. 

A perſon, however, may ſue out a licence 
to aſſart ground in a foreſt; that is, to clear 
it, and make it arable : and from hence 
lands are called aſſarted, and formerlyaſſart 
rents were paid to the crown for ſuch lands. 

ASSASSIN, a perſon who kills another by 
attacking him at ſome diſadvantage, It is 
alſo meant of one who hires himſelf to 
murder a perſon to whom he is a ſtranger, 
in order to revenge the quarrel of another, 

ASATION, a term uſed in pharmacy, 
for a peculiar kind of decoCtion of plants 
in their own juice. 

ASSAULT, in law, a violent injury of- 
fered to a man's perſon, being of a high- 
er nature than battery; for it may be 
committed by offering a blow, or a ter- 
rifying ſpeech, In caſe a perſon threat- 
ens to beat another, or lies in wait to do 
it, if the other is hindered in his buſineſs, 
and receives loſs, it will be an aſſault, for 
which ation may be brought, and dama- 
des recovered, Not only finkipg, but 
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thruſting, puſhing, caſting ſtones, or 
throwing drink in the face of any perſon, 
are deemed alſaults. 

In all which caſes, a man may plead in 
his juſtification, the defence of his perfon 
or goods, father, mother, wife, maſter, Cc. 


ASSAULT, in the militzry art, a furious 


effort made to carry a fortified poſt, 
camp, or fortreſs, wherein the affailants 
do not fcretn themſelves by any works: 
while the aſſault continues, the batteries 
ceaſe, for fear of killing their own men, 


ASEAY, FEssar, or Say, in metallurgy, 


the trial of the goodneſs and purity of 
metals, and metalline ſubſtances. Hence 


ASSAYING, is the art of finding how 


much pure metal is contained in every 
ore, or the proportion of the ſeveral in- 
gredicnts of any mixed metal. 
The former of thele, or the aſſaying the 
ores of metals, will be delivered under 
their ſeveral articles GOLD, SILVER, 
L AD, Oc. 
And as to the latter, it is performed either 
by coppelling by m-ans of touch-necdles, 
or by acid menſtrua. See the article 
ToOUCH-NEEDLES. 
Aſſaying of gold, by coppelling, is tltus 
performed: to the gold to be aſſayed, 
add a double quantity of fine filver ; 
then having heated a coppel furniſhed 
with a muffle, in a reverberatory fire, 
let a ball of lead, of a weight propor- 
tionable to the quantity of gold to be 
aſſayed, be meited in it ; in this, the 
mixture of gold and filver is to fuſe till 
it appear of an equal colour, and ha 
fixed itſelf in a little hump, at the bottom 
of: the coppel. This lump, after cooling 
in the furnace itſelf, is to be taken out, 
and the proceſs again repeated, till the 
lead be confumed ; after which, let the 
remaining maſs be weighed, and its 
weight compared with that of the ori- 
ginal ingredients, will ſhew the purity 
or impurity of the gold. 
Another ftill more accurate method of 
aſſaying gold, is by mea':s of acid men- 
ſtrua, thus: Let a mixed maſs of gold 
and filver be melted, with three or four 
times that weight of pure filver. Let it, 
when cold, be beaten into a thin plate, 
and put into a glaſs of proof aqua jort:s 
in warm fand : then the ſilver will ſoon 
be diſſolved, and the gold will precipi- 
tate to the bottom, in a black powder : 
by decanting this ſolution of ſilver with 
proper care, this laſt operation may be 
repeated, by adding a little freſh aqua 
fortis to the gold; and ſetting it in a 
Dd 2 *2 
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eat ſomewhat ſtionger than before, in 
order to diſſolve any remains of filter in 
Wie gold powder; then find the propor- 
tion as in the firit proceſs. 
The method of aſſaying filver is the 
fame, only that lead 18 put into the cru- 
cible, proportioned to the quantity and 
quality of the iilver to be aſſayed ; and in 
this manner allo are the atiays of any 
mixture, of the nobler with the ignobler 
metals, made. : 

ASSAYING of weights and meaſures, the 
examining the common weights and mea- 
lures by the clerk of the market. 

ASSAYING, in muſic, a flouriſhing be- 
fore one begins to play; or the running 
divitions, to lead one into the piece be- 
fore us. 

ASS AN- MASTER, an oſſicer appointed 
by certain corporations, to make a juſt 
aſſay of all gold and ſilver brought to 
him, and to make a true report thereof. 

ASSEMBL AGE, the uniting, or joining 
of things together; or the things them - 
ſelves {o united, or joined. It is alſo 
uſed in a more general ſenſe, for a col- 
lection of various things ſo diſpoſed and 
diverſify d, as that the whole produces 
ſome agrecable etfect. 

ASSEMBLY, the meeting of ſeveral per- 
ſons, in the ſame place, upon the ſame 
deſign. 

ASSEMBLY, in the beau monde, an ap- 
pointed meeting of faſhionable perſons 
of both ſexes, for the ſake of play, gal- 

lantry, converſation, Cc. 

ASSEMBLY, in the military art, the ſecond 
beating of a drum before a march ; at 
which the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll 
them up, and ſtand to arms. 

ASSEMBLIES, of the clergy are called 
convocations, ſynods, councils ; the an- 
nual meeting of the church of Scotland 
is called a general aſſembly. 

ASSEMBL1Es of the roman people were 
called comitia. 

ASSENSU ReGio. See REG10 Ager xsu. 


\ Dower ex ASSENSU PATRIs. See DOWER, 


ASSENT, aſſenſus, in a general ſenſe, an 

agreement to ſomething propoicd, or 
allirmed. a 
Aſſent is either explicit, by open decia- 
ration; or unplicit, and inferred trom 
certain circumſtances. 
As to the degrees of aſſent due to any 
propoſition, it ought no doubt to be 
proport:oned to the evidence offered for it. 
dee EVIDbrN CIE, PROBABILITY, &c, 

Royol Ass EN, the approbation given by 

he king to a bill in parliameat, after 

He it becomes à law. See BLLL, 
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ASSERAC, the name by which the Turks 


call opium. See OP1UM. 

ASSERTION, afertzo, in the language of 
the {chools, a propofition advanced by - 
aſlertor, who avows the truth of it, and 
is ready to defend it, 

ASSESSOR, an inferior oflicer of juſtice, 
appointed chiefly to aſſilt the ordinary 
judge with his opinion and advice. 

Asskssoꝝ is allo one who aſſeſſes, or ſettles 
taxes, and other public dues, 

ASSEVERATION, a poſitive and yche. 
ment affirmation of ſomething. 

ASSIDEANS, or Hass1DEANs, in jewiſh 
antiquity. Sce HA SSIDEANS. 

ASSIENTO, a ſpaniſh word, fignifying a 
farm, in commerce, is uſed for a bargain 
between the king of Spain and othe; 
powers, for importing negroes into the 
{ſpaniſh dominions in America, and par- 
ticularly to Buenos Ayres. The firſt af- 
ſiento was made by the french Guinez 
company; and by the treaty of Utrecht, 
transferred to the engliſh, who were to 
furniſh four thouſand eight hundred ne- 
groes annually. 

ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon to 
whom a thing 1s aſſigned or made over, 

ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon appointed 

by another to do an act, tranla& ſome 
buſineſs, or enjoy a particular commo- 
dity. 
Aſſignees may be by deed or by law: by 
deed, where the leſſee of a farm aſſigus the 
ſame to another ; by law, where the law 
makes an aſſignee, without any appoint- 
ment of the perſon intitle], as an execu- 
tor is aſſignee in law to the teſtator, and 
an adminiſtrator to an inteſtate. But 
when there is afſignee by deed, the aſſiguee 
in law is not allowed. 

ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, is the 
ſetting over a right to another; and in 
a ſpecial ſenſe is uſed to ſet forth and 
point at, as to aſſign an error, to aſlign 
ſalſe judgment, to aſſign waſte ; in wich 
caſes it mult be ſhewn wherein the error 

is committed, where and how the judg- 
ment is unjuſt, and where the walte b 
committed, ö 

ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the in- 
tereſt one has in a leaſe, or other thing, 
to another perſon. Aſſignments may be 
made of lands in fee for life or ycars, d 
an annuity, rent-charge, judgment, fla 
tate, &c. 

ASSIMILATION, in phyſics, called al 
ſo motion of multiplication and motion d 
ſimple generation, is that motion hy whic 
bodies convert other bodies 2 t 
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mem, or at leaſt ſuch as are prepared to 
be converted, into their own ſubſtance 
and nature. Thus flame multiplies itlelf 
upon oily bodies, and generates new 
flame; air upon water, and produccs 
new air; and all the parts, as well ſuni- 
lar as organical, in vegetables and ani- 
mals, firſt attract with ſome election or 
choice, nearly the ſame common, or not 
very different juices {or aliment, and at- 
terwards aſſimilate, or convert them in- 
to their own nature. 

ASSIS, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to 
denote opium, or the powder of hemp- 
ſeed, which being formed into boluſſes, 
is ſwallowed by the Egyptians, who are 
thereby intoxicated, 

ASSISA, in Jaw, the ſame with aſſiſe. See 
the article ASS1SE, : 

AssisA CADERE ſignifies to be nonſuited. 

Assis A NOCUMENTI, an aſize of nuſance. 
Aſiſa cadit in furatam ſignifies the thing 
in controverſy to be fo doubtful, that it 
muſt be tried by a jury. Aa continu- 
anda, a writ iſſued to the juſtices of. aſ- 
life, tor the continuance of a cauſe, where 
certain records alledged cannot be pro- 
duced by the party. A/iſa proroganda, 
a writ directed to the juſtices of aſſiſe, to 
ſtay proceedings, on account of the par- 
ty's being employed in the king's buſineſs. 
Aſſiſa panis & cerviſie, the power of ad- 
juſting the weight and — of bread 
and beer. Aſiſe judicium, the judgment 
of the court given againſt the plaintiff or 
defendant, for default. 

ASSISE, in old law- books, is defined to be 

an aſſembly of knights and other ſubſtan- 

tial men, with the juſtice, in a certain 
place, and at a certain time: but the 
word, in its preſent acceptation, is uſed 
for the court, place, or time, when and 
where the writs and proceſſes, whether 
civil or criminal, are decided by judges 
and jury. In this ſignification, aſſiſe is 
either general, when judges make their 
reſpective circuits, with commiſſion to 
take all aſſiſe ; or ſpecial, where a com- 
miſſion is granted to particular perſons 
for taking an aſſize upon one or two diſ- 
ſeiſins only. By Magna Charta, juſtices 
mall be ſent through every county, once 
a year, who, with the knights of the ſe- 
veral ſhires, ſhall take aſſize of novel diſ- 
ſeiſm : and as to the general aſſiſe, all the 
counties of England are divided into fix 
circuits, and two judges are aſſigned by 
the king's commiſſion to every circuit, 
who now hold the aſſiſes twice a year, 
m every county, except Midglelex, where 
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the courts of record fit, and the countles 
palatine. Theſe judges have five teveral 

commitlions: 1. Of oyer and terminer, 

by which they are empowered to try trea- 

ſons, felonies, Sc. 2. Of goal-delivery, 

which empowers them to try every pri- 

ſoner in gaol, ior whatever offence he be 

committed. 3. Of afjize, which gives 

them power to do right upon writs 

brought by perſor.s wrongfully thruſt out 
of their lands and pollefſions. 4. Of nifi 
prius, by which civil cauies come to iſſue in 
the courts above, are tried in the vacation 
by a jury of twelve men, in the county 
where the cauſe of action ariſes. 5. A 
commiſſion of the peace in every county of 
the circuit: and all juſtices of peace of 
the county and ſheriffs are to attend 
upon the judges, otherwiſe they ſhall 
be fined. 

Aſſiſe is uſed in ſeveral other ſignifica- 
tions; as, 1. for a jury, where aſſiſes of 
novel diſſeiſin are tried, and the pannels 
of aſſiſe ſhall be arraigned. See the next 
article. 2. For a writ for recovery of the 
poſſeſſion of things immoveable, of which 
a perlon and his anceſtors have been diſ- 
ſerled. 3. For an ordinance or ſtatute, 
as the aſſiſe of the foreſt, a ſtatute con- 
cerning orders to be obſerved in the king's 
foreſt, 4. For a quantity of wheat, 
bread, Sc. preſcribed by a ſtatute, as 
we ſay, when wheat is of ſuch a price, 
bread ſhall be of ſuch an aſſiie, 

Assisę of novel difſei/in is a writ that lies 
where a tenant in fee imple, fee tail, or 
for term of life, is put out and diſſeiſed 
of his lands, tenements, rents, common 
of paſture, common way, Sc. A writ 
of aſliſe may ſometimes be had by a per- 
ſon, when he cannot have treſpaſs vi & 
armis; as where a lord enters on lands, 
and diſtrains his tenant ſo often, when 
nothing is due, that the tenant is diſturbed 
in, manuring his lands; in ſuch caſe he 
may have e de fouvent fois diftreſs ; 
but he cannot bring treſpaſs againſt his 
lord. 

Assis of mart d'anceſter is awrit which lies 
where a perſon's father, mother, bro- 
ther, Sc. died ſeiſed of lands and tene- 
ments in fee, and, after either of their 
deaths, a ſtranger abateth. See the article 
Cos iN AGE. 

Assisg of darrem preſentment. See the ar. 
ticle QUARE IMPEDIT., 

ASSISE & utrum lieth for a parſon againſt 
a layman, or a layman againſt a parſon, 
for lands or tenements doulxful whether 
they be lay-fee or free- alms. 
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fize,. in reſpect to the grand aſſiſe, are 
called petit aſſiſes; for as the grand aſſiſe 
ſerve for the right of property, ſo the pe- 
tit aſſile ſerves to ſettle the right of polleſ- 
ſton. | 

Rent of Assis E, and juftice of Ass1sE. See 
the articles RENT and jus ric. 

ASSISER, or AssizEX of weights and 
menſures, an officer, who has the over- 
tight of thoſe things. See the article 
CLERK of the market. 

ASSISIS, or Nor ponends in Ass isis. See 
the article NON PONENDO. 

ASSISOR, the ſame with aſſeſſor. See the 
article AsskSSOR. 

ASSISTANCE, the ſame with aid. See 
the article Alb. 

ASSISTANT, a perſon ſubſtituted to at- 
tend a principal officer, for the more ea- 
iy and regular diſcharge of his function. 

As*1$TANT, in roman catholic countries, 
a name given to a ſort of counſellors add- 
ed to the ſuperiors of monaſteries, &c. 

Ass1sTANTS are alſo thoſe appointed to 
aſſiſt at the execution of a criminal. 

ASSITHMENT, or aſſytlunent. See the 
article AsSYTHMENT. 

ASSIUS LaP1s. See LaPts ASSIUs, 

ASSIZE, or AssIsE. Sce Ass1sF. 

ASSOCIATE, a partner, adjunct, fel- 
low, or companion. See the next article, 

ASSOCIATION, the act of affociating or 
conſtituting a company, ſociety, or part- 
nerſhip, wherein two or more perſons 
unite for their mutual intereſt, or the joint 
carrying on an affair, Sc. 

As80CIATION of ideas is where two or 
more ideas conſtantly and immediately 
follow one another, ſo that the one 
ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other, 
whether there be any natural relation be- 
tween them, or not. 

ASSOCIATION, in law, is a writ or patent 
ſent by the king, either of his own mo- 
tion, or at the ſuit of the plaintiff, to the 
judges of aſſiſe, to have others aſſociated 
to them, to take the aſſiſe. Upon this 
patent of aſſociation, the king tends his 
writ to the juſtices of the aſſiſe, command- 
ing them to admit the'e that are ſo ſent. 

ASSOILE, to abſolve, free, or deliver one 
from excommunication. 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric or poetry, is 
where the words of a phraſe or verſe have 
nearly the ſame ſound, or termination, 
but make no proper rhyme : theſe are 
uſually accounted vicious in engliſh, 
thoughth Romans ſometimes uſed them 
with elegancy. . | 
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ſound, not unfrequently uſed by ſpaniſh 
poets, inſtead of true rhymes ; as lgiera 
and cubierta. 

ASSOS, a ſea- port town of Natolia, ſitu- 
ated about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Troas, in 27? 30' eaſt longitude, and 
38 30' north latitude. | 

ASSUMPSIT, a voluntary or verbal pro. 
miſe, whereby a perſon aſſumes, or takes 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to 
another. When any vs becomes le- 
gally indebted to another for goods ſold, 
the law implies a promiſe that he will pay 
his debt; and if he do not pay it, the writ 
mdebitatus aſſun it lies againſt him; 
and will lie for goods fold and delivered 
to a ſtranger, or third perſon, at the re- 
queſt of the defendant : but the price 
agreed on muſt be proved, otherwiſe 
that action does not lie. 

ASSUMPTION, a feſtival in the romiſh 
church, in honour of the miraculous al- 
cent of the Virgin Mary, body and foul, 
into heaven: the greek church, who alſo 
obferye this feſtival, celebrate it cn the 
fifteenth of Auguſt, with great cere- 
monies, 

As8UMPTION, in logie, is the minor or ſe- 
cond propoſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm. 

ASSUMPTION is alſo uſed for a conſequence 
drawn from the propoſitions whereof an 
argument is compoſed. See the article 
CONSEQUENCE, 

AsSUMPTION, in geography, a city of ſouth 
America, fituated near the mouth of the 
river Plata, and on the oppoſite ſkore to 
Buenos Ayres, in 60 weſt longit. and 
34* ſouth latitude. 

ASSUMPTIVE ARus, in heraldrr, are 
fuch as a perſon has a right to aſſume, 
with the approbation of his ſovereign, 
and of the heralds: thus, if a perlon, 
who has no right by blood, and has no 
coat of arms, Thall captivate, in any Jaw- 
ful war, any gentleman, nobleman, or 
prince, he is, in that caſe entitled to bear 
the ſhield of that priſoner, and enjoy it to 
him and his heirs for ever. 

ASSURANCE, in logic, See the articles 
CERTAINTY, EVIDENCE, and DEM0N- 
STRATION, 

ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in com- 
merce, ſee INSURANCE. 

Policy of ASSURANCE, a ſort of contract, 
wherein one or more perſons are become 
bound to make good any damages which 
may befal a ſhip, houſe, &c. by means 
of fea, fire, &c. or the like damages. 
See the article PoLICY, | 
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There are ſeveral offices of aſſurance from 
fire in London, as the Royal-exchange 
aſſurance, the Sun fire-othce, the Hand- 
in-hand fire- office, the London aſſurance, 
JC. 
There are alſo offices of aſſurance for life, 
in virtue whereof, when the perſon aſſured 
dies, a fum of money, as was agreed up- 
on, becomes due to the perſon to whom 
the policy of aſſurance was granted. 
ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, 
who makes out a policy of aſſurance, and 
thereby inſures a ſhip, houſe, or the 
like. 
The aſſuror is not liable for what damages 
may ariſe from the negligence or he 
faults of the maſters or mariners; or even 
from any defect in the things aſſured. 
ASSURRIT ANTI, in church-hiſtory, chri- 
ſtian heretics, a branch of the donatiſts, 
who held, that the ſon was inferior to the 
father, and the holy ghoſt to the ſon: they 
rebaptized thoſe who embraced their ſe ; 
and aſſerted that good men only were 
within the pale of tne church. 
ASSYRIA, an antient empire of Aſia, 
comprehending the modern provinces of 
Curdiſtan, Diarbec, and Irac- arabic. 
ASSYTHMENT, in the law of Scotland, 
the fame with what in the engliſh law is 
called man- bote. See MANBOTE. 
ASTA, a city of the kingdom of Viſa- 
pour, in India, between Viſapour and 
Daboul : and alſo the name of a river 
of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon. 
ASTACUS, in zoology, a name uſed by 
{everal authors for the lobſter and cray- 
fiſh, See the article CANCER, 
ASTABAT, a city of Armenia, in Aſia, 
in 479 eaſt lon. and 39* north lat. 


ASTATI, a ſect of chriſtian heretics, who 


being the followers of one Sergius, revived 
the erroneous doctrines of the manichees. 
They were remarkable for their incon- 
ſizat principles: for their doctrines, ſee 

„Au article MANICHEES. 

ASTER, STAR-WORT, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the /yngene/ia-polygamia clals of 
plants, with a radiated flower, the diſk 
of which is compoſed of floſcules, and its 
border of ſemifloſcules ; the receptacle is 
plane and naked, and the ſeeds are of an 
qblong figure, oval at top, and winged 
with down. See plate XXIII. fig. 3. 


The ſeeds of ftar-wort are account- 


ed deobftruent, its flowers cardiac, its 
leaves vulnerary, and the roots ſudori- 
fic and alexipharmic, and conſequent- 
1 good in diſorders of the brcaſt and 

1 | | | 
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ASTER SAMIUS, SAMIAN EARTH: See 
the article SAMIAN EARTH, 

ASTER THALASIUS, the STAR-FISH, See 
the artice STELLA MARINA. 

ASTERABAT, a city of Perſia, capital 
of a province of the fame name, ſituated 
on the ſouthern ſhore of the caſpian ſca, 
in 54“ eaſt long. and 37 30 north lat. 

AS TERIA, in natural hiſtory, a beautiful 

peliucid gem of variable colours, as view- 
ed in different lights; calle allo cculus 
cati, or cat's- eye. 
The variable colours, which are a pale 
brown and white, ſeem to be Jodged 
deep in the ſtone, and ſhift about as that 
is moved, It is nearly allied to the opals, 
from which, however, it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by it colour and ſuperior hardneſs. 

ASTERIA 1s alſo the name of an extra- 
neous foſſil, called in engliſh the ſtar- 
ſtone. See the article STAR-STONE. 

ASTERIAS, in zoology, the itar-fiſh. 
See the article STAR-FiSH. 

ASTERISCUS, in botany, a name uſ.d 
by different authors for two diſtin ge- 
nuſes of plants, the /iiphizmn and buph- 
thalmum. 

ASTERISE, a mark, in form of a ſtar, 
, placed over any word or ſentence, to 
render it more conſpicuous, or to refer 
the reader to the margin, or elſewhere, 
= a quotation, explanation, or the 
ike. 


AS TERISM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 


conſtellation. See CoxsTELLATIOR. 
AS TEROCEPHALUs, in botany, the 
name by which Vaillant calls the ſcabio/a, 
or ſcabious. See the article ScARIOSA. 
ASTEROIDES, in botany, a name given 
to the buphthalmum, or ox-eye. 
ASTEROPHY TON, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of ftar-fiſh. See STELLA MARINA. 
ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous 
foſſil, of the ſame ſubſtance with the / 
teriæ, or ſtar- ſtones, to which they ſerve 
as a baſe. See the article STAR-STONE. 
ASTEROPTERUS, in botany, a name 
given by Vaillant to the after, or ſtar- 
wort. See the article ASTER. 
ASTHMA, in medicine, a painful, dif- 
ficult, and laborious reſpiration, occa- 
honed by intolerable ſtraitneſs of tlie 
lungs, which, as it diſturbs the free cir- 
culation of the blood through the lungs, 
endangers a ſuffocation. 
This diſorder is attended with violent 
motions of the diaphragm, abdominal 
and intercoſtahmuſcles, to the very ſcapu- 
la and pinnzs of the noſtrils. It is ulu- 
ally divided into pneumonic and con- 
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occaſioned by abounding in grols, viſcu- 
Tus, or purulent humours, collected in 


the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up 


the paſſages of the air, and comprels the 
bronchia. That kind called the convulfive 
aſthma is occationed by an irregular mo- 
tion of the animal ſpirits, either by rea- 
ſon of an obſtruction, or ſome other ob- 
ſtacle. 

The aſthma 1s either continual, or inter- 
mitting and periodical, and returns com- 
monly when a ſober regimen is not ob- 
ſerved. 

This diforder proves moſt violent while 
the paticnt is in bed, and in a prone po- 
ſture, as in that caſe the contents of the 
lower belly bearing againi the diaphragm, 
leſſen the capacity of the breaft, and leave 
the lungs leſs room to play. 

The cure of the true or pneumonic aſthma 
is by bleeding, after which emetics may 
be uſed; and if the paroxyſm returns, 
epiſpaſtics, with gly ſters inſtcad of purges. 
Inſuſions from em. equin. or the juices 
thereof, are accounted excellent. Oxy- 
mel of ſquills and ſimple cinnamon-water, 
or garlic, are good in caſe of viicid and 
tough humours, where anodynes are ve- 
ry hurtful. 

For the convulſive kind, the cure is at- 
tempted by antepileptics, antihy ſterics, 
antiſpaſmodics, apiates, Sc. 


A8 TI, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, ſitu- 


ated upon the river Panaro, about thirty 
miles eaſt of Turin, in 815“ eaſt long. 


and 44? 4c! north latitude. 
ASTORCHA, in botany, a name uſed by 


ſome for ſeveral ſpecies of flzechas. See 
the article STOECHAS. 

of the province of 
Leon, in Spain, ſituated on the river In- 


erto, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 


Leon, in 6“ 20“ weſt longit. and 429 20˙ 
north latitude. 


AS TOUR, in commerce, a term in the 


Eaft-Indies, for what in England we call 
diſcount. Sce the article Discouxr. 


ASTREA, in aftronomy, the ſame with 


virgo. See the article VIRGo. 


ASTRACAN, a city of afiatic Ruſſia, and 
capital of a kingdom of the ſame name. 


It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the ri- 
ver Wolga, about eighty miles north of 
the Caſpian ſea, in 52“ eaſt longitude, 
and 47 north latitude. 


ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a little 
round moulding, in form of a ring, ſerv- 


ing as an ornament at the tops and bot- 
tems of columns. See COLUMN, 
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Sometimes the aſtragal ſerves to ſepatate 
the faſciæ of the architrave ; in which cae 
it is wrought chaplet-wite, with beads 
and berries. It is alſo uſed both above and 
below the liſts, adjoining immediately to 

the dye, or ſquare of the pedeſtal. 

ASTRAGAL, in anatomy, See the article 
ASTRAGALUS. ' 

ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, a round mould. 
ing incompaſſing a cannon, about half a 

foot from its mouth. 

AS TRAGALOI DES, wooLy-asTRA- 
GALUS, in botany, a genus of the da- 
delphia-decandria clais of plants, with a 
papilicnaceous flewer, and an oblong 
uniJocular-podded fruit, containing les 
veral kidney-like ſeeds. 

ASTRAGALUS, MILK-VETCH, in bots. 

ny, a genus of the diadelphin-decandrin 
claſs of plants, with a papilicnzceous 
flower, and a bilocular-poddcd fruit 
containing kidney-like leeds. 
Aſtragalus is {aid to be diuretic, and good 
for increaſing the milk of wet nurlcs. 

ASTRAGALUS, arpryar®-, m anatomy, 

called afo the zalus, is the ſupericr and 
firſt bone of the foot, according to it; 
natural ſituation and connection with tle 
leg, being articulated with the tibia and 
fibula, and with the calcancum ; having 
its head formed for the articulation with 
the os naviculare. 

ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to, 0: 
connected with the ftars : thus, aſtral year 
1s the ſame with fiderial year, 

ASTRANTIA, BLACK MASTUER-WORT, 
in botany, a genus of umbelliferon; 
plants, belonging to the pentandria- die nia 
claſs of Linnæus, the flower of which s 

roſaceous, ang collected into a fort cd 

head; and its fruit is oval, obtuſe, co- 

2 and ſtriated. See plate XXIII. 
Hh + 

ASTRARIUS HARES, in law, is where 
an anceſtor, by conveyance, has ſettled 
his heir apparent and family. in a bout, 
in his life-time. 

ASTRICTION, among hyſicians, des 
notes the operation of aſringent medi- 
cines. See the next article. 

AS TRINGENTsS, + bp. agg in phar- 

macy, medicines of the corroborative 
claſs, which, acting as a ſtimulus, crip 

and corrugate the fibres into a more com- 
pact tone; corroborate the ſolids, which 

are weakened, and conſolidate ſuch 20 

are corroded and wounded. Among the 

medicines of this claſs may be reckonel 
the herbs bunias, Aa cud-weed, 


rupture-wort, mint, yarrow, pimpi. 
124 
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lu, oak, ſanicle, and nettles; the flowers 
of balauſtines, red roſes; the fruits f 
barberries, cheſnuts, quinces, cypreſs 

nuts, galls, acorns, pomegranates, med- 
lars, mulberries, myrtleberrics, hurtle- 
berries, floes, ralpberries, lervices, and 
pine-2pples; the bark of cinnamon, pome- 
granates, oak, and cork-tree z and thc roots 
of biſtort. tormentilla, and oſinund-royal. 

ASTROGNOSIA, the ſcience of the fixed 
ſtars, or the knowledge of their names, 
conſtellations, magnitudes, Sc. 

ASTROITES, or $TAR-STONE, in nutu- 
ral hiſtory, is ſo called on account of its 
reſemblance to a ſtar. It is controverted, 
among naturalits, whether they are parts 
of a petrified marine animal, or, as is 
more probable, a ſpecies ol corals buri- 
ed in tue earth. The corals forming thete 
ſtars are ſometimes round, ſome times an- 
gular, and their columns are ſometimes 
ſeparated, and ſometimes the ſtriæ run 
mto one another. 

A:TROITES, in botany, a name by which 
ſome call the ſtellated aadrepora. See 
the article MLADREPORA, 

ASTROLABE, the name tor a ſtereogra- 
phic projection of the ſphere, eitaer up- 
on the plane of the equator, tae eve be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be in the pole of the 
world ; or upon the plane of the meridian, 
when the eye is ſuppoſed in the point of 
interlection of the equinoctial and horizon. 

A5TROLABE 15 alſo an inſtrument for taking 
the altitude of the ſun or ſtars at ea, 
being a large brass ng, Ac CBD (plate 
XXIII. tg. 4.) the {1116 5! which, ora 
convenient part thereof 2. ©, is divided 
into degrees and mimites, wil a move- 
zble index FG, which turns upon the 
center, and turns two ſiglits: at the ze- 
nith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of 
oblervation, when vou need only turn the 
index to the ſun, that the rays may pais 
treely through both ſights, and the edge of 
theindexcuts the altitude upon the divided 
limo. This inſtrument, though not much 
iu ule now, if well made, and of great 
weight, that it may hang the ſteadier, 
Is as good as moſt inſtruments that are 
pied at ſea for taking altitudes, eſpecially 
between the tropics, when the ſun comes 
near the zenith, and in calm weather. 

ASTROLABL, among the antients, was the 

ſame as our armillary ſphere. See the 

article ABRMILLARY., 

ASTROLOGICAL, fomethirg belonging 

to aſtrology. 

ATROLOGY, a conjectural ſcience, 
_ 8 to judge of the effects and 

H. I. 
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influences of the ſtars, and to foretel fu- 
ture events by the ſituation and different 
alpects of the heavenly bodies. It may 
be divided into two branches, natural 
and judiciary ; the former being the pre- 
diction of natural effects, as the changes 
of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, 
thunder, floods, earthquakes, Cc. and 
the latter that which pretends to foretel 
moral events, or luch as have a depends 
ance on the freedom of the will, 

Natural aſtrology belongs to phyſiology, 
or natural philotophy, and is only to be 
deduced @ prftericr: from phanomena and 
oblervations. To this part Nr. Goad 
chicfly ke. ps, in his two books of aſtro- 
logy, in which he pretends that inunda- 


na of that kind may be explained from 
the contemplation of the ſtars, For this 
aſtrology alto, Mr. Boyle has a juſt apo- 
logy in his hittory of the air. But as {or 
judicial or judiciary aſtrology, with all 
the idle copccits about the horary reign 
of planets, the doctrine of boroſcopes, 
the d&1!tr1bution of the houſes, the calcu- 
lation of nativities, fortunes, good or 
bad hours of bufine's, and the like ſa- 
talities, they are mere levities, and may 
be plainly conſuted by phy ſical reaſons, 
and are therefore jultly rejected by all 
found philotopher?, 


ASTRONOMICAL, in a general ſenſe, 


tomething relating to aitronomy : thus 
we ſay aſtronomical calendar, characters, 
hours, Sc. See CALENDAR, HOUR, Ec. 


A3TRONOMICALS, a name ſometimes given 


to lexageſinial fractions. Sec the article 
SEXAGESIMAL, 


ASTRONOMY, that ſcience which treats 


of the heavenly bodies, explaining the 
motions, Umes, and caulcs of the motions, 
diſtances, magnitudes, gravities, light, 
&c. of the fun, moon, and ſtars ; the 
nature and cauſes of the eclipfes of the 
ſun and moon, the conjunction and op- 
poſition of the planets, and any other of 
their mutual atpects, with the time when 
any of them did or will happen. As the 
heavens may be conſidered either as they 
appear to the naked eye, or as they are 
dijcovered by the underſtanding; hence 
altrcnomy may be divided into two 
branches, ſpherical and theoretical. Sphe- 
rical aſtronomy is the conſideration of the 
univerſe as it offers itſelf to our fight ; 
under which head come all the appear- 
ances of the heavens, ſuch as we perceive 
them, without any enquiry intothereaſqu, 
the theory, or the truth of tee appear 
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ances. Theoretical aſtronomy is the con- 
ſideration of the true ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe, accounting for the various phæno- 
mena of the heavenly hodics; the ſeveral 
parts of which may be fern under the 
articles SYSTEM, SUN, STAR, PLANET, 
EARTH, Moo, SATELLITE, and Co- 
MET. With retipe to its different ſtates, 
aſtronomy 1s alio divided into antient and 
modern: antient aſtronomy is ſuch as the 
art ſtood under Ptolemy and his followers, 
who ſuppoicd the earth quieſcent in the 
certer, and that all the h-avenly bodies 
performed their revolutions round it. See 
the article Pfolemaic SYSTEM. 
The modern or new aitronomy is that 
which has been cultivated fince the time 
of Copernicus, who revived Pythagoras 
and Philolaus's opinion of the motion of 
the earth, and laid the foundation of the 
true ſolar ſyſtem. See CopernicanSY5ST EM. 
Among the molt celebrated aſtronomical 
writers we may reckon Ptolemy, who has 
preſerved the obſervations of the antients, 
Albategnius, who has given the obſerva- 
tions of the Saracens, Sacro Boſco, Co- 
ernicus, Tycho Brahe, Clavius, Kep- 
nh Galileo, Hevelius, Dr. Hook, Sir 
Jonas Moor, Mr. Huygens, Tacquet, 
Flamſtead, De la Hire, Gregory, Whiſ- 
ton, Dr. Halley, Keill, the two Caſſinis, 
father and for, and the immortal Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to whom we are indebted for 
aſtoniſhing diicoveries in this ſcience. 
In painting, aſtronomy is repreſented like 
a woman, with a filver creſcent on her 
forehead, an azure mantle and a watchet 
ſcarf, beſprinkled with golden ſtars: or 
it may be repreſ.nted by a lady in a ſtarry 
habit, looking towards heaven, and hold- 
ing an aftrolabe in her right hand and a 
table of aſtronomical figures in her left. 
ASTROP- WELLS, in Northamptonſhire, 
were recommended eighty years ago by 
the —— Willis and Clever, for the 
cure of the ſcurvy, aſthma, c. 
ASTROPECTEN, a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh. 
See the article STELLA MARINA. 
ASTROSCOPE, an inſtrument compoſed 
of two cones, having the conſtellations 
delineated on their ſurfaces, whereby the 
ſtars may be eaſily known. 
ASTRUM, with chemiſts, ſignifies that 
virtue which accrues to things from their 


preparation ; and among antient phyſici- 


ans, certain medicines in the figure of 
round cakes impreſſed with aſteriſks. 
ASTRUM, in aſtronomy. See the art cle 
CONSTELLATION. 
ASTURLIA, a maritime province of Spain, 
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lying along the bay of Biſcay, with Call. 
cia on the weſt, and Biſcay on the caſt. 
It gives the title of prince to the dude 
fon of Spain, 


ASTURTS, in ornithology, a name by 


which fome call the goſhaw k. 


ASTYNOMI, in grecian antiquity, ma. 


ciſtrates in Athens, correſponding to the 
ediles of the Romans; they.were ten in 
number. See the article EDILE. 
ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, or place cf re. 
fuge, where criminals ſhelter them (cles 
from the hands of juſtice. It is pretend. 
ed that the firſt aiylum was hilt at Athens 
by the Herachdæ, as a i cſuge for thok 
who fled from the oppreſſion of their f- 
thers. Be that as it will, it 
that the aſſvla of altars and temples wer 
very antient, and likewile tho!e of toni, 
ſtatues, and other monninents of conti- 
derable perſonages: thus the tems le of 
Diana at Epheſus was a refuge ten dtn, 
the tomb of Theſeus for flaves ; aud Ro. 
mulus, when he built Rome, leit u cu— 
tain ſpace. as an aſylum to »!! per ons, 
whether freemen or ſlaves, with a ol. 
cal view of drawing together great num- 
bers from all quarters ro people his new 
city. The Jews had their atyla, the mat 
remarkable of which were the fix citizs d 
refuge, the temple, and the altar of burnt 
offerings. This privilege began likenite 
to be enjoyed by the chriſtian churches m 
the reign of Conſtantine, at which time 
the altar only and the inward fabric of the 
church were a place of refuge ; but atter- 
wards the whole precincts, nay even the 
graves of the dead, croſſes, ſchoole, Cc, 
were comprehended in that privilege. as 
aſyla were not intended originally to pt 
tronize wickednels, but as a rectuge e 
the innocent, the injured and the opprel- 
ed, ſeveral] crimes were excepted by h, 
for which the church could grant no pro 
tection; as, 1. Protection was denied 
public debtors. 2. To Jews wav pie. 
tended to turn chriſtians, in order 
avoid ſuffering legal puniſhment for the 
crimes. 3. To heretics and apoſats 
4. To ſlaves who fled from their matters 
And, $5. To robbers, murdcrers, ce! 
ſpirators, raviſhers, Sc. | 
Modern ſanQuaries are a great abuſe d 
thoſe antient aſyla of the chri ian church, 
in giving protection to almoſt all torts 
criminals, and fo enervating the forced 
civil laws. The canon law of Grati! 
and the decretals of the popes, gran 
protection to almoſt all criminals; 2 
Polydore Virgil cenſures the Engliſh, * 
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did not even exempt traitors and rebels 
from flying to aſyla: but at prelent we 
have no ſuch practice, nor is there any 
privileged place in England allowed by 
Jaw to ſrreen offenders trom juſtice. 

AsY1 uM, in zoology, the ſame with . 


ASYMMETRY, in a general fenie, the 


want of proportion between the parts of 
any thing, being the contrary of {ymme- 
try. See the article SYMMETRY. 
In mathematics, it is uſed for what 1$ more 
commonly called incommenſurability. See 
the article INCOMMENSURABLE. 
ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, a line which 
continually approaches nearer to another, 
but, though continued infinitely, will ne- 
ver meet with it: of thele there are many 
kinds. In ſtrictnets, however, 
The term aſymptotes is appropriated to 
richt lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to ſome curve, of which they are 
{aid to be the a ſymptotes; but if they and 
their curve are indefinitely continued they 
will never meet. 
The nature of an aſymptote will be eaſily 
conceived, from conſidering the aſymptote 
of the conchoid: for if C DE (plate XXIV. 
fig. 1. no 1.) be a part of the curve 03 a 
conchoid, and A its pole, and the right 
lines MN be fo drawn that the parts 
BC, GD, FE of right lines drawn from 
the pole A be equal to each other, then 
the line MIN will be the aſymptote of the 
curve, becauſe the perpendicular Dp is 
ſhorter than BC, and EP ſhorter than 
Dp, and ſo on; and the points E and þ 
can never coincide. 
Aſymptotes of the hyperbola are thus de- 
ſeribed. It CP (ibid. n? 2.) be a diameter 
of the hyperbola RAS, and CD be the 
ſemiconjugate of it; and if the line FE 
be a tangent in the point A, and AF = 
FA=CD; then, it the lines CG, CG, 


be draven from the center C, through the 


oints EandF, thee lines CG, CG, will 

tlie alymptotes of the hyperbola RAS. 
And if any right line LM be drawn pa- 
rallel to the tangent FE, ſo as to cut the 
curve and the alymptotes, then will the 
parts LI, Mm, be equal, and LI x M/ 
= AF? ; and moreover, any annulus or 
ring made by M or LI, when the 
whole figure revolves about the diameter 
AP, will always be equal to a circle, 


4 


whoſe diameter is AE. 

Again, if one of the aſymptotes be con- 
tinued out to T (ibid. n®. 3.),and the 
line TSR be drawn parallel to the 


diameter CQ, then TRXSR=AC?, 
and if the line PM bg any where drawn 
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parallel to the aſymptote CS, then CP 
x P M will be always of the ſame magni- 
tude, that is, always a ſtanding quantity, 
The inveſtigation of right-lined aſymp- 
totes may b found for curves of any or- 
der, without having recourſe to ſerieſes, 
by mcans of the general equation of that 
order, thus: Let the equation be Ay*+ 
Bxy+Cx*+Dz+Ex+F=0o. Sup- 
pote y=ax+b+cx—?, &c. then will 
Aa*+Ba+C=oz; and by extracting 
the roots of this laſt equation, we ſhall 


have a; and b will be = — _ 5 - 
K3b* 4 Db4a rp  ** 
i . ad io 


2Aa+B * 
equation be Ay*+Bxy* + Cx?*y+ 
DX +Eyz* + Fxy +Gx* + Hy+ 
Kx+L=c, the roots of this equation 
Aa3+Ba*+Ca+D=o, will give 


a, and 6 will be = — OP Ba+C _ 
3 Ea*+2Fa+C 

and 

. Z3A8 +Bb +Eab+F3 +Ha+K 


zA2a*+2Ba+C 
where à is the inclination of the aſymp- 
tote to the abſciſs, 6 is the diſtance be- 
tween the beginning of the abſciſs and 
the point in which the aſymptote cuts the 
lame, and c ſhews on which fide of the 
aſymptotes th: legs of the curve lie. 
Concerning aſymptotes and atymptotical 
curves it may be remarked, 1. That al- 
though fuch curves as have aſymptotes, 
are of the number of thoſe which do not 
include a ſpace; yet it is not true, on the 
other hand, that wherever we have a 
curve of that nature, we have an aſymp- 
tote allo, 2. Of theſe curves that have 
an aſymptote, ſome have only one, as 
the conchoid, ciſſoid, and logarithmic 
curve; and others two, as the hyperbo- 
la. See HYPERBOLA, CONCHO1D, Sc. 
3- As a right line and a curve may be 
aly mptotical to one another, fo allo may 
curves and curves: ſuch arc two para- 
bolas, whoſe axes are in the ſame right 
line. See the article PAR ABOLA. 
4. No right line can ever be an aſypmtote 
to a curve that 1s every where concave to 
that right line. 5. But a right line may 
be an aſſymptote to a mixed curve, that is 
partly concave, and partly convex, to- 
wards the ſame line. And, 6. All curves 
that have one and the ſame common aſym- 
ptote, are alſo aſymptotical to one another. 


ASYMP | OT IC, deere 8 to 


alymptotes. See the preceding article. 


ASYMPTOTIC SPACE, the ſame with hy- 


perbolic ſpace, See HYPERPOLIC. 
Ee 2 ASYNDETON, 


AT 
ASYNDETON, in grammar, a figure 


which omits the conjunctions in a ſentence. 

ATACAMA, the name of a ridge of 
mountains, which ſeparate Peru from 
Chili: and allo of a ſea- port town in Peru. 

ATANTA, in botany, a ſpecies of umach. 
See the article SUMACH, 

ATARAXY, a term uſed by theftoics and 
ſceptics, to denote that calmneſs of mind 
which ſecures us from all emotions ariſing 
from vanity or ſelf- conceit. In this conſiſt- 

ed the ſumm um bonum, or ſovereign good. 

ATAXY, in a general ſenſe, the want of 
order: with phyſicians it ſigniſies the irre- 
gularity of crifes and paroxyſms of fevers. 

A'TCHE, in commerce, a {mall filver coin 
uſed in Turky, and worth only one 
third of the englim penny. 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, denotes 
the arms of a perſon, or family, together 
with all the exterior ornaments of the 
ſhield, as helmet, mantle, creſt, ſcrolls, 
and motto, together with ſuch quarter- 
ings as may have been acquired by alli- 
ances, all marſhalled in order. 

ATELLANZE, in roman antiquity, co- 
mie and ſatyric picces preſented on the 
theatre; but as in the later times they 
grew exceſiively lewd, they were ſup- 
preſſed by order of the ſenate, 

A TEMPO civsTo, in mulic, ſignifies 
to ſing or play in an equal, true, and 
juſt tune. dee the articie TIME. 

AI H, or rn, in geography. Sec ArTH. 

ATHAMADULET, tieprime miniſter of 
the perſian empire, as the grand viſier is 
of the turkiili empire. 


The achamadulet is great chancellor of 


the kingdom, preſidert of the council, 
ſuperintendant of the finances, and is 
charged with all foreign affairs. 
ATHAMANTA, in botany, the name 
by which Linnæus calls the me of 
1 ournefort. See the article Mz uM. 
ATHANASTA, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to tanzy. See Tanzy. 
ATHANASIAN CREED, that iuppoſed to 
be compoled by Athanaſius. Se2 CREED. 
ATHANATI, in perſian antiquity, a bo- 
dy of cavalry, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
men, always complete. They were call- 
ed athanati becauie when one of them 
happened to die, another was immediate- 
ly appointed to ſucceed him. 
ATHANOR, in chemiftry, a kind of fix- 
ed and large digefting furnace, made 
with a tower, ſo contrived as to keep a 
conſtant moderate heat for a conſiderable 
time, which may be increaſed or dimi- 
piſhed at pleaſure, by ſhutting the re- 
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giſters. It is alſo called iger benricy., 
low harry, the philoſophical turnace, or 
furnace of arcana, ſometimes uterus che. 
micus, or ſpag yrieus, and commonly the 
towered furnace. See FuRN AE. 

ATHEIST, ati, a4 perſon Who dcnicesx 
the deity, who does not believe the exi(t. 
ence of a God, nor a providence, and w!.y 
has no religion at all, either true or fail. 
An atheiit, in general, 1s one who own; 
no being ſuperior to nature; in which 
ſenſe Spinoza may be iaid to be an atheil:, 
as he allows no other god belides nature, 
or the univerſe, as it conſiſts of men ard 
other ſeniible beings. 
Plato diftinguiincs three ſorts of atheiſte; 
firit, ſuch as abtolutely deny the exiſtente 
of any gods; tecor.dly, thoie who allow 
the exiſtence of gods, but deny their tak- 
ing any concern in human aitairs, and to 
diſbelieve a providence thirdly, uch as be- 
lieve there are gods, but think that they 
are caſily appeated , and remit the greuet 
crimes for a little prayer, or the like, 
Some diitinguiſh {peculative atheiltz, or 
thoſe who are ſo from principle and theo- 
ry, trom practical atheitis, whole wicked 
lives incline them to believe, or rather to 
wiih, that there were no God. 

ATHELING, ADELiNG, E511NG, FT#- 
LING, or ETHKELING, 


a wong Our ſavon 
d 
anceſtors, was a 


title ot honour preperiy 

belonging to the heir apparent, or pre- 

fiim] tin e, 10 the crown. "Fins honour- 
able appellation was fuſt conferred by 
King t.dward the confeſtor, on Edgar, to 
whom he was great-uncle, when, being 
without any iſſue of his own, he intcud— 
ed to make him his heir. 

ATHENA, a platter made of alocs, myrth, 
and gum aminoniac, and recommenced 
by ſome antient phyſicians in wounds of 
the head and nerves. 

ATHENZZA, a. a, in grecian antiqui- 
ty, the ſame with paratheaara. See the 
article PANATHENZFA. 5 

ATHEN AUM, in antiquity, a pulii 
place wherein the proſeſſots of the liberal 
arts held their atfemblics, the rhetoriclans 
declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their 
performances. 

Theſe places, of which there were a gre! 
number at Athens, were built in the 
manner of amphitheatres, encompalicd 
with ſeats, called cunei. The three mot: 


celebrated ate were thoſe at Athens, 
at Rome, and at Lyons, the ſecond ot 

which was built by the emperor Adrian. 
ATHENREF, à town of Ireland, in the 
county of Galway, and province of Con! 
nabom, 


0 jans 
their 


great 
n the 
palled 
moe 
hen 3 
nd of 
tian. 

in the 
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naught, ſituated about ten miles eaſtward 
of the city of Galway, in 8* 50 welt 
longitude, and 53* 14 north lat. 

ATHENS, a city of Greece, and capital 

of the province of Livadia, called by the 
'Turks Setines. 
It is ſituated in a large plain, near the 
river Iliſſus, about forty miles eaſt of the 
iſthmus of Corinth, in 2415 caſt long. 
and 38 north latitude, and is ſtill tour 
miles in circumference. 

ATHERINA, in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh, 
otherw! ſe called hepfetus. 

ATHEROMA, in medicine, a tumour 

without pain or diſcolouring of the (kin, 
containing in a membranaccous bag, mat- 
ter like pap, intermixed with hard and 
ſtony corpulcles, Cc. 
An atheroma is oblong, hard, not eaſily 
impreſſed by the fingers, nor after the 
impreſſion eaſy to reſtore itſelf. It is near 
akin to the meliceres and ſteatomas, and, 
like them, is cured by ſection. 

ATHERTON, a town of Warwickſhire, 
ſituated about ten miles north of Coven - 
try, in 1* zo“ welt longitude, and 52 
40! north latitude. 

ATHLE TE, in antiquity, men of re- 
markable ſtrength and agility, dilciplin- 
ed to perform in the public games. This 
was a general term, under which were 
comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, 
leapers, throwers of the ditk, and thoſe 
who practiſed in other exerciſes exhibited 
in the olympic, pythian, and other ſolemn 
ſports, wherein there were prizes al- 
lotted for the conquerors. From the five 
uſual exerciſes, the athletz were alſo de- 
nominated wrlaba, and by the Latins 
quinquertiones. 

ATHLETIC, ſomething belonging to the 
athlet e: thus ve lay athletic crown, 
athletic diet, athletic habit, Sc. See 
CROWN, Sc. 

ATHLONE, a ſtrong town in the county 
of Weſtmeath, ia the province of Con- 
naught in Ireland, ſituated on the river 
Shannon, about ſxty miles weſt of Dublin, 
in 89 5 welt lon. and 53? 200 north lat. 

ANHLOTHETA, in antiquity, the ſame 
with agonotheta. See AGONOTHETA. 

ATHOL, a diſtrict of Perthſhire, in Scot- 
land, from whence the antient and noble 
family of Murray takes the title of duke. 

ATHOS, a mountain of Macedon, in 
Greece, called by the natives Agios Oros, 
and by the Italians Monte Santo. 

ATHY, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Kildare and province of Leinſter, ſitu- 
ated on the river Barrow, about ten miles 
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ATIA, in law. 
ATIGNY, a limall town of Champaign, 


ATM 


ſouth of Kildare, in 72 5 welt longit* 
and 53? north latitude. 
Se: OD10 and ATA. 


in France, ſituated on the river Aiſne, 
about twenty miles ſouth of Rheims, in 
4? 4c! eaſt long. and 49 25 north lat. 


ATINGA-Guacu-MuCU, in ornitholo- 


gy, a beautiful braſilian bird, of the ffur- 
uus, or ſtarling-kind. See plate XXIV. 
hg. 2. 

ATLANTIC OcEar, that bounded by 
Europe and Africa on the eaſt, and by 
America on the welt. 

ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with pleiades. 

ATLAS, the name of a ridge of moun- 
tains, running from eaſt to weſt through 
the north of Africa, from whence the at- 
lantic ocean took its name. 

ATLAS, in architecture, the ſame with te- 
lamon. See the article TELAMON. 

Arras, in anatomy, the name by which 
ſome call the firit vertebra of the neck; 
fo called in allulioa to mount Atlas. 

ATLAS, in matters of literature, denotes 
a book of univerſal geography, contain- 
ing maps of all the known parts of the 
world. 

ATMOSPHERE, in phyſiology, the vaſt 
collection of air with which the carth is 
ſurrounded tor a conſiderable height. See 
the article AR. 

Height of the AruosrugRE. If the air 
were of an equal denlity throughout, the 
height of the atmnoſphere might be deter- 
mined : for it appears from experiments, 
that a column of air 72 ſect high is equal 
in weight to one inch of water of the 
ſame baſe ; fo that the denſity of air is to 
that of water as x to 864. It has allo 
beea found by experiment, that the 
weight of a column of air, reaching to 
the height of the atmoſphere, will be 
equal to the weight of a column of water 
of the {ame bale, and 32 feet, or 384 
inches high. Hence 864x384 gives 
331776 inches, or ſomewhat more than 
five miles for the height of the atmoſphere, 
were the denſity of the air every where 
the ſame as at the earth. But fince its 
denſity decreaſes with the preſſure, it will 
be more rarefied and expanded the higher 
we go; by which means the height of the 
atmoſphere becomes indefinite, and ter- 
minates in pure ther. See ZETHER, 
However, though it is impoſſible to aſ- 
ſign the real height of the atmoſphere, it 
nevertheleſs appears certain from experi- 
ments, that 45 or 50 miles is the utmoſt 

height 
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height where the denſity is ſufficient to 
refract a ray of light; and, therefore, 
that may be accounted the altitude of the 
atmoſphere, to the leaſt ſenſible degree 
of denſity. 

Weight of ths ATMOSPHERE, Tt has been 
already obſerved, under the article A1R, 
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For meaſuring the different degrees of 
heat, weight, and moiſture of the atmo. 
ſphere, inſtruments have been invented. 
See the articles THERMOMETER, Bagg. 
METER, and HYGROMETER. 


ATMOSPHERE of the moon. See Moo. 
ATMOSPHERE of the ſun. 


See Sun. 


that the atmoſphere is a perſect chaos of ATOLLENS OCULI, in anatomy, the 


different effluvia, conſiſting of almoſt all 
kinds of corpuſcles, contuledly jumbled 
together, and conſtituting one mals ; 
water, fire, volatile {alts, and oils, &c. 
are there blended together, in different 
propoitions. Hence it is no wonder that 
the gravity of the atmoſphere ſhould vary, 
according as the more light or more pon- 
derous of theſe conſtituent parts prevail in 
it: and, in fact, it is found ſometimes to 
fuſtain a pillar of mercury 31 inches high, 
in the barometer ; when, at others, it 
will raiſe the mercury but to the height of 
28 inches. Taking, therefore 291 inches 
for the mean altitude of the mercury, a 
column of it, whoſe baſe is one ſquare 
inch, weighs about 15 pounds, which is 
equal to the preſſure of the air upon every 
ſquare inch. Hence, ſuppoſing the ſur- 
face of a man's body to be 14 4 ſquare 
feet, the preſſure of the air ſuſtained by 
tim will be 31329 pounds, or nearly 
34 tons, at a medium : whereas, when 
the air is lighteſt, it will be only 13 4 
tons; and when heavieſt, 14 T tons, the 
difference of which is 175 tons 2464 
pounds, wherewith we are compreſſed 
more at one time than at another. 
This great difference of preſſure muſt 
reatly affect us, in regard to the animal 
es, and conſequently with reſpect 
to heath. If a per'on, for inſtance, be 
aſthmatical, he wilt find his diſorder in- 
creaſe with the levity of the air. Again, 
the reaſon why we think the air lighteſt in 
fine weather, when it is really heavieſt, 
is becauie the greater prefiure conſtringes 
the fibres and nerves, and thereby makes 
them more vigorous than ordinary : 
whereas, on the contrary, when this preſ- 
ſure is leſſened by near 2 50 lh the fibres 
are relax d, and a gloomy inaClvity and 
heavineſs enſues. | 
Beſides other advantages ariſing from the 
atmoſphere, one is, that by reflecting the 
ſolar rays, it makes the whole heavens 
appear +0: hung even a'ter ſun- ſet; ſo 
that the darkneſs of the night comes 
not ſuddenly, but by degrees: this 
illumipation of the atmoſphere be- 
tween day and night, is what we call twi- 


light. 


ſame with elevator. Sce ELEVATOR. 


ATOM, ale«©-, in philoſophy, a particle 


of matter, ſo minute as to admit of no 
diviſion. 

Atoms are the minima nature, and are 
conceived as the firſt principles or compo- 
nent parts of all phyſical magnitude. 
However, atoms are not accounted indi- 
viſible on account of their want of exten- 
ſion (for they have the three dimenſions of 
phyſical magnitude) but they are conceiy- 
ed indiviſible on account of their ſolidity, 
hardneſs, and impenetrability, which 
leave no vacancy for the admiſhon of any 
foreign force, to ſeparate and diſunite 
them, and conſequently exclude a dixiſion. 
Thus it is neceſſary they ſhould be indit- 
ſolvible, in order to their being incor— 
ruptible, which quality they mult be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, as being the pre-exiſtent mat- 
ter of which bodies were made, Sir Iſaac 
Newton adds, that it is required they 
ſhould be immutable, in order to the 
world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and 
bodies being of the ſame nature now as 
formerly; from which conſiderations the 
antients were led to aſſert the eternity of 
atoms, as whatever is immutable, mutt 
be eternal. 

Theantients went farther in the docrine of 
atoms : they aſcrihed gravity tothem ; and, 
in conſequence, maintained, that they were 
endued with motion: and farther obſerv- 
ing, that their falling perpendicularly 
could not join or unite together, they ſu- 
peradded a fortuitous motion ſideways, 
and provided them with certain hooked 
parts, to enable them the better to hang 
together, hence, from a caſual jumbie 
of thee hooked atoms, they ſuppolcd the 
univerſe to have heen formed. 


ATOMICAL philotophy, or the doFrine 


of atoms, a4yſtem which, from the hy- 
potheſis, that atoms are endued with gra- 
vity and motion, accounted for the ori- 
gin and formation of all things. This 
philotophy was firſt broached by Mol- 
chus, ſometime before the trojan war, 
but was much cultivated and improved 
by Epicurus, whence it is denominated 
the epicurcan philoſophy. See the article 
EPICUREAN, 

T ATONEVENT, 
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ATONEMENT, the fame with expia- ATROPA, in botany, a genus of the 


tion. See the article EXP1AT1ON. 
ATONICS, in grammar, words not ac- 
cented. See the article ACCENT. 
ATONY, «la, in medicine, a defect of 
tone or tenſion, or a laxity or debility of 
the ſolids of the body, occaſioning faint- 


pentandria-monoy ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle funnel- 
faſhioned petal ; the fruit is a globoſe 
berry, containing two cells, wherein the 


ſeeds incloſed are numerous and kidney- 
ſhaped. 


ings, weakneſſes, &c. Some phyſicians ATROPHY, altes, in medicine, a diſ- 


aſcribed the cauies of all diſtempers to re- 
laxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of theſe. 

ATRA BILIs, in antient medicine, the 
black bile, one of the humours of the 
antient phyſicians ; which the moderns 
call melancholy. See the articles ME- 
LANCHOLY and HUMOUR, 

ATRACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of 
the /yngeneſia-polygamia clals of plants, 
with radiated flowers, and compreſled 
ſeeds, coronated with a plumoſe down, 
and ſtanding on a plane villoſe recep- 
tacle. 

ATRACTYL15S is alſo the name by which 
Vaillant calls the carthamus of other bo. 
taniſts. See the article CARTHAMUS. 

ATRAGENE, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-polyg ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conlifts of twelve petals, 
and its ſeeds are caudated. 

ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-digyma clals of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of two roundiſh, 
ſnuated, and permanent petals ; and its 
cup encloſes a ſingle, roundiſh, and com- 
preſſed ſeed. Dilennius reckons it only 
a ſpecies of atriplex. 

ATRZETI, in medicine, infants having 
no perforation in the anus ; or perſons 
imperforated in the vagina or urethra. 

ATRI, a town of the farther Abruzzo, in 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated in 15* 
20“ calt longit. and 4zY 40! north lat. 

ATRICAPILLA, the BLACK-CA?, in 
ornithology. See the article BLACK-CaP, 

ATRICES, or ATTRiCEs, in medicine, 
tubercles about the anus, reckoned a 
ind cf condylomata. 

ATRICI, in ſurgery, ſmall ſinuſes in the 
extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, which 
do not perforate into its cavity. 

ATRIPLEX, ox ach, in botany, a genus 
of the polygamia-monoecia clats of plants, 
without any flower petais: the cup of the 
female flower is compoſed of two leaves, 
in loſing a ſingle and compreſſed feed : 
whereas that of the hermaphrovite flower 
is compoled of five Icaves, and encloſes 
a ſingle, roundiſh, and depreſſed ſeed. 
Atriplex is eſteemed cooling and emolli- 
ent ; and its ſeeds, given internally, diu- 
retic, and good in diiorders of the uterus, 


eaſe, wherein the body, or ſome of its 
parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutri- 
ment, but waſte and decay inceſſantly. 
This is a diſorder proceeding from t 
whole habit of the body, and not from 
any diſtemper of the entrails : it is at- 
tended with no remarkable fever, and is 
natural in old age, which atrophy is call- 
ed atrophia ſenilis. 

Atrophy is either nervous, or the effect 
ot immoderate evacuations. A nervous 
atrophy is that which owes its beginning 
to a bad and morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, 
or to the weakneſs or deſtruction of the 
tone of the nerves ; whence a weakneſs 
and an univerſal conſumption of the bo- 
dy proceeds, for want or a due aſſimila- 
tion of the nutricious juice : ſo that from 
the original of the diſeaſe, there is a de- 
fect of appetite, and a bad digeſtion in 
the ſtomach, ariſing from an umperfe& 
elaboration and volatilization of the 
chyle. i 

An atrophy from inanition proceeds from 
a preternatural defect or ſubtraction of the 
nutricious juice, which varies according 
to the different outlets of the body, he- 
ther by nature or by art. See the article 
CONSUMPTION. 

ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in 

law, the taking or apprehending of a 
perion, by virtue of a writ or precept. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from an arreſt in this 
reſpett, that whereas an arreſt lies onl 
on the hody of a man, an attachment 1s 
often times on the goods only, and ſome- 
times on the body and goods ; there is 
this farther difference, that an arreſt 
proceeds out of an inferior court by pre- 
cept only, and an attachment out of a 
higher court, either by precept or writ. 
An attachment by writ differs from diſ- 
treſs, inſomuch that attachment does not 
extend to lands, as a diſtreſs does; and 
a diſtreis does not touch the body, as an 
attachment does. . 
In the common acceptation, an attach- 
ment is the apprehenſion ofa man's body, 
to bring him to aniwer the action of the 
plaintiff. 

ATTACHMENT out of the chancery is ob- 
tained upon an athdavit made, that the 

defendant 
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defendant was ſerved with a ſubpoena, 
and made no appearance; or it iſſueth 
upon not performing ſome. order or de- 
cree. Upon the return of this attach- 
ment by the ſheriff, quod nom eſt inventus 
im halliva ſua, another attachment, with 
a proclamation, ifſues ; and if he ap- 
pears not thereupon, a commiſſion of 
rebellion. 

ATTACHMENT out of the foreſt, is one of 

the three courts held in the toreſt. The 
loweſt court is called the court of at- 
tachment, or wood- mote court; the 
mean, ſwan-mote ; and the higheſt, the 
juſtice in eyre's ſeat. 
This attachment is by three means, by 
goods and chattles, by body, pledges, 
and mainprize, or the body only. This 
court is held every forty days through- 
ought the year, whence it is called forty - 
days court. 

ATTACHMENT of privilege, is by virtue 
of a man's privilege to call another to that 
court whereto he himſelf belongs, and 
in reſpect whereof he is privileged to an- 
ſwer {ome action. 

Foreign ATTACHMENT, is an attachment 

of money or goods, found within a li- 
berty or city, to ſatisſy ſome creditor 
within ſuch liberty or city. 
By the cuſtom of London, and ſeveral 
other places, a man can attach money or 
goods in the hands of a ſtranger, to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf. 

ATTACHIAMENT aA bonorum, in our old ſta- 
tute books, imports a diſtreſs taken upon 
the goods or chattels of a perſon ſue 
for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the le- 
gal attachiators, or bailiffs, as a ſecurity 
to anſwer the action. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinis & boſco, de- 
notes an antient privilege granted to the 
officers of foreſts, to take to their own 
uſe thorns, bruſh, and windfalls within 
their own precincts or liberties. 

ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any 
perſon or thing, an aſſault, or the act of 
beginning a combat, or diſpute. 

ATTACK, in the military art, is an effort 
made to force a poſt, break a body of 
troops, &c. 

ATTACK of a fiege, is a furious aſſault 
made by the beſiegers with trenches, co- 
vers, mines, &c. in order to make them- 
ſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by ſtorming 
one of its fides. If there are two or three 
attacks made at the ſame time, there 
ſhould be a communication betwixt them. 

Falſe Arracks are never carried on with 
that vigor and briſkneſs that the other 4s 
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the deſign of them being to favour the 

true attack, by arauling the enemy, oblig- 

* - 4 

ing the 1 to a greater duty in di- 
e 


viding their forces, that the true attack 
may be more tucce(stul, 

To ATTACK ia flark, is to attack both fides 
of the baſtion. 


Line of ATTACK. Ser the article Lixx, 
ATTAGEN, in ornithology, the name 


by which ſome call two buds of the or- 
der of the gallize, viz. the bonaſia, and 
hazle-hen. 

ATTAINDER, in law, is when a man 
has committed telony or treafon, and 
ſentence is paſſed upon him for the ſame, 
The children of a pcrlon attainted of 
treaſon, are, thereby, rendered capable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other 
anceſtor ; and it he were noble betore, 
his poſterity are degraded, and made 
baſe : nor can this corruption of blood 
be ſalved, but by an act of parliament, 
unleſs the fentence be reverſed by a writ 
of error. 


Attainder is twoſold, either by appear- 


ance, or by process. 

ATTAINDER by appcarance, is cither by 
battle, by confeſſion, or by verdict, By 
battle, is when the party appealed by 
another, chooſing rather to try the truth 
by combat than by jury, is vanquiſh.d, 
Attainder by confeſſion, is either by 
pleading guilty at the bar, and not pu- 
ting himſelt upon trial by the jury, or 
betore the coroner in ſanctuary, where, 
in antient times, he was obliged to re- 
nounce the realm. Attainder by verdict, 
is when thc priſoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indictment, and is pro- 
nounced guilty y the jury. 

ATTAINDER by procels, otherwiſe called 
attainder by default, is where. a party 
flies, or does not appear, after being three 
times publicly called in the county 
court, and at laſt upon his default, is pro- 
nounced guilty, 

Bill of ATTAINDER, a bill brought in- 
to parliament for attainting, condem- 
ning, and cexccuting a perſon for high 
treaſon. 

ATTAINT, in law, at!ina, a writ which 
lies againſt a jury that have given a falie 
verdict in any court of record, in real 
or perſonal action, where the debt or 
damages amount to above forty ſhil- 
lings. 

If the verdi& be found falſe, the judg- 
ment by common law was, that the ju- 
rors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, 
their houſes broken down, their woos 


grubbed 
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abbed up, all their lands and tene- 
ments forfeited, &c. but by ſtatute the 
ſeverity of the common law is mitigated, 
where a petty jury is attainted, and there 
is a pecuniary penalty appointed, 
But if the ver dict be affirmed, ſuch plain- 
tiff ſhall be impriſoned and fined. 
ATTAINT, amongy farriers, a knock, or 
hurt in a horſe's leg, proceeding either 
from a blow with another horlie's foot, 
or from an over-reach in froſty weather, 
when a horſe being rough-ſhad, or hav- 
ing ſhoes with long calkers, ſtrikes his 
hinder feet againſt his fore-leg, 
ATTAINTED, aTTAinTUs, or Ar- 
TINCT us, in law, is applied to a perſon's 
being found guilty of any crime or of- 
fence, * y treaſon or felony, by 
due courſe of law. 
ATTELLANZE, or ATELLAN®. See 
che article ATELLANE., 
ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in the 
general acceptation. See the articles As- 
SISTANT, RETINUE, and SATELLITES. 
ATTENDANT, ATTENDENsS, in law, one 
that owes duty or ſervice to another, or 
in ſome manner depends upon Rim, as a 
widow endowed of lands by a guardian, 
ſhall be attendant upon him. 
ATTENTION, attentio, the applying 
the ear or the mind aſſiduouſiy to any 
thing ſaid or done, in order to acquire 
the knowledge thereof. 
Attention ” 4 the mind is more properly 
an act of the will than of the underſtand- 
ing, wherewith the will ſummons the 
underſtanding from the conſideration of 
other objects, to the thing in hand. 
. in regard of hearing, is the 


retching the membrana tympani, to make 


t more ſuſceptible of ſounds, or adjuſt- 
ing the tenſion of that membrane to the 
R key or tone of the ſound. 
ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
tines which reſolve the viſcoſity of the 
humours in the human body ; thereby 
promoting their circulation as well as the 
diſcharge of all noxious and excremen- 
titious matter, 
When theſe medicines act upon fluids 
lodged in the capillary veſſels, t ey get the 
appellation of aperitives, or aperients, as 
they do that of expeRorants, when they 
promote a diſcharge of the viſcid humours 
in the lungs. See the articles APERIENTS 
and EXPECTORANTS. 
Of the vegetable kingdom, the whcle 
tribe of acrid and bitter plants, are atte- 
nuants; of the animal kingdom, the vo- 
. falts, as fal armoniac, and ſalt- 
or. I. | 
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petre; and of the mineral kingdom, the 
mineral acid falts, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, 
lauber's ſalts, Sc. 
ttenuants are recommended in the in- 
flammatory diſeaſes of winter, along with 
other medicines. See INFLAMMATORY. 
ATTENUATION, the att of attenuat- 
ing, or making a fluid more thin. See 
the article ATTENUANTS. 
ATTERMINING, in ſome of our old 
ſtatutes, is a term uſed to ſignify the 
8 4 longer time for payment of a 
edt. 


ATTESTATION, the a& of affirming, 
or witneſſing, the truth of ſomething, 
more eſpecially in writing. 

ATTIC, &tticus, any thing relating to 
Attica, or to the city of Athens : thus, 
attic ſalt, /ales attici, in philology, is a 
delicate poignant ſort of wit and humour 
peculiar to the athenian writers; attie 
witneſs, atticus taſtis, a witneſs incapa- 
ble of corruption, &c. 

ATTIC, in architecture, a ſort of building 
wherein the roof or covering is not to 
be ſeen ; thus named, becauſe the build- 
ings at Athens were generally of this 
form. , 

ATTIC ORDER, a ſmall order raiſed upon 

a large one, by way of crowning, or to 
finiſh the building ; or it is, according 
to ſome, a kind of rich pedeſtal, ſome- 
times uled for the conveniency of having 
2 wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of 
columns, has only pilaſters of a particu- 
lar form, and ſometimes no pilaſters at 
all. 
The name attic is alſo given to a whole 
ſtory into which this order enters; this 
little order being always found over ano- 
ther greater one. 

ATTIC of & roof, a kind of parapet to 2 
terras, platform, or the like. 

ATT1C continued, that which encompaſſes 
the whole circumference of a building, 
without any interruption, following all 
the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &. 

ATTIC interpoſed, one ſituated between two 
tall ſtones, ſometimes adorned with co- 
lumns, or pilaſters. 

Ar rie baſe, a peculiar: kind of baſe uſed 
by the antient architects in tue ionic or- 
der, and by Palladio, and tome others, 
in the doric. This is the molt beautiful 
of all baſes. See the article Ras k. 

ATTILUS, in ichthyology, a fich of h: 
ſturgeon-kind, ſeeming to differ in uo- 
thing from the huſo. See Huso. 

ATTIRE, in botany, a name given by 
ſome to the generative ports ot plants; 
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uſed by others, to denote- the third part 
or diviſion of the flower of a plant, _ 

othtr two being the empalements and the 
foliation, or th 


e cup and the flowgr- 
. cpetals.:. 4 1 
Arrmz, in hunting, fignifies the head or 
horns of a deer. See the article HE ad; 
The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts 
of bur, - pearls, beam, gutters, antler, 
fur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and.croches ; 
of a buck, of the. bur, beam, brow-ant- 
ler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. 

ATTITUDE, in paimingland ſculpture, 
the geſture of a figure, or ſtatue ; op it 
is ſuch. a diſpoſition; ef their parts, as 
ſerves to expreſs the action and ſenti- 
ments of the perſon repreſente. 

ATTLEBURY, à market town, of Nor- 

folk, about eighty miles north-eaſt of 
London, fituated in 49'calt longitude, 
and 52 30 north latitude. | 

ATTOCK, a city on the eaſtern frontiers 

of Perfa,” capital of a province of the 
ſame name, and ſituated on the river 
Attock, in.729 eaſt longitude, and 339 

north Jatitude, ger” 

ATTOLENS, in anatomy, an appellation 
_ to ſeveral muſcles, otherwile called 

evators and elevators. 

ATTORNA'TO FACIENDO, Sc. a 
writ commanding a- ſheriff, or ſteward, 
to admit an attorney to appear for a per- 
ſon who owes ſuit to the county court, 
court baron, &c. 

ATTORNEY, in a general ſenſe, a per- 
ſon appointed by another to do ſome- 
thing m his ſtead. | 

ATTORNEY, at law, one who is retained 
to proſecute, or defend, a law-ſuit, 
Attornies, being properly thoſe who fue 

+ out'writs or proceſs, or commence, carry 
on, and defend actions, in any of the 
courts of common law, are diſtinguiſhed 

from ſolicitors, as the latter do-the like 
buſineſs in the "courts of equity; and 
none are admitted, either as attorney or 
ſolicitor, unleſs they have ſerved a clerk- 
ſhip of five years, 'been enrolled, and 
taken the oath in that cale provided; 

and the judges of their reſpective courts 
are required to exanune their ſeveral ca- 
pacities, * 1% ' 

Bo a late order of all the judges, all attor- 
nes are to be admitted ot jome inns, of 
court, or chancery, (except houſe- keep- 

ers in London and Weſtmir ger, Ec. 
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and no attorney ſhall-put himſelf out of 


that ſocicty, into which he ig admitted, 
till he is admitted to ſome other ſociety, 
and deliver a certificate thereof ;: and all 
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attornies are to be in common at 


times ordered by the ſoci 
they belgng, otherwiſe ſhall be put out 


nies are not gene 
up the writings in their hands, till their 


+ $40 * wa<w „ 2:4 ii a _ 47 « b ax 
wards che another, Wwhicther: in we of 


to which 


of the, roll of attornies. 
Attorflies may be puniſhed for ill prac. 
tiess ; And if an attorney, br his clerks, 


of which he muſt habe but two at one 
time, do any thing againſt the expreſs 
rules of the Kurt, he or they 43 be 
M De Perot | 

Neither à plaintiff or, defendant may 
change His 1 without rule of court, 


whilſt the fuit is me and attor- 
ra 


ly obhged to deliver 
fees are ſatisfied: likewiſe, an action 


does not lie againſt an attorney, for 
- what he adviſes in the way of his pro- 


feſſion ; yet, if an attorney plead any 
wo or appear without, warrant from 
D is chent, action of the caſe lies againſt 
im, of Aon: 
Attornies have the privilege to ſue and 
be ſugd only in the courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter, where they practiſe; and they ſhall 
— choſen into offices againit their 
will. 


Ar rokke of the dutchy of Lancaſler is 


the ſecond office in that court, and ſeems 


to be there, for his kill in the law, placed 


as aſſeſſor to the chancellor of the court. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL is a grcat office; 
under the king, created by letters pa- 


tent, whoſe, office it 18 to exhibit infor. 
mations, and proſecute, for the crown in 
criminal cauſes; and to file the bi'l; in 
the exchequer, for any thing concerning 
the king in inheritance or profits. To 
him come warrants for muking of grants, 
pardons, &c. his ſallary from the crown 


is 1009]. per ann. 


Leiter of ATTORNEY. See LETTER. 
Warrant 
ATT OURNMENT,' or ATToORxXMENT, 


ATTORNEY. Sce WARRANT, 


in law, a transfer from one lord to ano- 
ther, of the homage and ſervice a tenant 
makes; or that acknowledgment of duty 
to a new lord. Ry . 
Thus, when one is tenant for life, and 
he in reverſion grants his right to ano- 
ther, it is necelliry the tenant for lite 


agreefthereto, which is called attourn- 


ment, and without which, nothing can 
pas by, the grant, If the grant be by 
fine in court of record, the tenant ſhall 
+ be compelled;to attourn. 


ATTRACTION, altra&o, in natural 


phitofophy, an indefinite term, applica- 
dle to all actions whereby bodies tend to- 
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It is not therefore the cauſe e 


AT T 


their weight, magnetiſm, electricity, im- 


pulſe, ox, apy other latent power. 

odjes to approach, that is exprelſed 
P the word attraction z but the effect, 
or approach. itſelf. 


? 


That there are ſuch tendencies in the 


material world, is beyond all doubt, be- 


ing obvious to the moſt inattentive ob- 


ſerver ; and it is no leſs Evident, that 


many of the phænomena of nature are 


the reſult hereof. 


rept ſorts of attraction, ix. 
heſion, of electricity, of magnetiſm, and 
gravitation. l. 

Attraction of coheſion, is 
component particles ot 
of which, are fi 


. Philoſaphers generally r ckon four diffe- 


that of co- 


culiar to the 
ies, by virtue 
y connected and 


| held together, . The laws and proper- 


ties of this attraction are the following. 


1. It is very diſcernible and moſt pow- 


erful in corpuſcles, or ſthe fmalleſt parti- | 
cles of matter. 2, It is mutually ex- 


-  gited between thole 1 or, they 


mutually attract, and are attracted by 


each other. 3. The ſphere of attrac- | 


tion, ar extent of this power, is greater 
in ſome paxticles of matter than in others, 
but very ſmall at the outermaſt: far, 4. 
This power is inſenſible. in ſelid bodies 
in the leaſt ſenſible diſtance, acting as it 
were only in contact; and, therefore, 


5+ It muſt be nearly proportion to the 
quantity i 
parts of the bodies cohere moſt ſtrongly, 


of contiguoys ber or the 
whoſe touching ſur faces are largeſt, 6. 


This power muſt decreaſe, as the uares 
of the diſtances increaſe; becaule it muſt 


be ſuppoſed to ifſye from cach particle in 
right-lined/ directions. . Where the 
ſphere of attraction ends, there a repell- 
ing power begins; by which the parti- 


cles, inſtead of atzracting, repel and fly 
Wer, the 
ſmall portions or drops of a fluid, con- 


from each other. 8, By this 


form thecaſelves to a ſpherical figure. 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe properties, 


are evident. from various experiments; 


as the ſudden union of two contiguous 


drops of mercury, water, Cc. the ong 
adheſion of two leaden balls, which touch 
by poliſhed ſurfaces; as alſo of glaſs- 
planes, and-cryſtal buttons, the aſcent of 
water between glaſs-planes, and in ca- 
pillary tubes; the riſing of water by 
the ſides of a glaſs veſſel, and into tubes 


olf ſand, aſhes, ſugar, ſponge, and all 


orous ſubſtances. 
be third property is proved by the ſtick - 
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fixe; the aggregation of ow a ti - 
cles in the aur, forming the drops pf x 


Pharma 
. of X47; 2 and repulſion, that we are 


ATT 


ing or adhering of water to ſubſtances, 
which by mercury are left dry. The 
fourth and fifth propetties are evinced'by 
the hyperbolic curve, formed by the ſu - 
perficies of a fluid aſcending between 

laſs-planes touching each other on one 
tide. The ſixth property is evident. The 
ſeventh appears from the aſcent of ſteam, 
or vapour, from humid or fluid bodies; 
and the eighth property is manifeſt by 
drops, of water falling on duſt. 
From this account of the attractionꝝ of 
coheſion, we have a rational ſolution of 
ſeveral very curious and furpriſin phe- 
nomena; as why the parts of bodies ad- 
here and ſtick lo firmly together; why 
ſome are hard, others ſoft ; ſome fixed, 
others fluid; ſome elaſtic, others void of 
elaſticity : all which ariſe from the diffe- 


rent figures of the particles, and the 
greater or leſſer degree of attraction con- 


ſequent 9 0 On this principle, 
we account for the manner how plants 
imbibe the nutritive juices, by the fibres 
af the xgots ; allo for the riſe of * E. 


- 
= 


in vegetables, and for the whole ofco- 
nomy of vegetation. Hence the Tati- 
, onale of che various ſecretions of Fluids 
by the glauds, and their wonderful cir- 
culatiqn through the fine capillary. veſ- 
ſels. Hence allo the reaſon of Ang 
. and gilding mctals ; alſo of melting, or 
fuſion, by 2 Hence als the exhala 


tion af vapours by the heat of the fan or 


ain. 
We hence fee the realon of diſtillation, 
filtration, difſolutian, di eftion, lu 1 
mation, precipitation, 5e and 
the other operations of chemiſtry and 
Laſtly, it is by this, power 


. 


to account, for. thoſe wonderful phæno- 


mend of ſubterranean accenſions and ex- 
ploſions ;. of vulcano's and earthquakes; 
of hot ſprings, damps, and — 2 pen 
exhalations in mines, &c. See the article 
COHESION. 
The ſecond ſpecies of attraction, is: that 
of electrical bodies, as glaſs, amber, 
ſcaling-wax, jet, &c. for the properties 
of which, ſee ELECTRIciTY. 
For the properties of the third kind of 
attraction, ſee the articles Magxtr and 
MAGNETISM. 
The fourth kind of attraction, wiz. that 
of gravitation, though reckoned a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies from that of coheſion ; yet, 
when well conſidered, may be found per- 
haps to differ from it no otherwiſe thin as 
fa a whole 
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. 
a whole from the parts: for the gravity 
of large bodies may be only the reſult 


or aggregate of the particular powers of . 


the conſtituent particles, which ſingly 
act only in contact, and in ſmall diſtan- 
ces; but with their joint forces, in vaſt 
quantities, produce a mighty power, 
- whole efficacy extends to very great diſ- 
tances, proportional to the magnitudes 
of the bodies, : 
This attractive force of gravity is, to 
ſenſs, the ſame for any diſtance near the 
furface of the earth; becaute ſuch dil- 
tance does not ſenſibly alter the diſtance 
from the center of the earth. But when 
the diſtance is ſo great as to dear a con- 


iderable proportion to the ſemi- diameter 


of the earth, then wil' the power of gra- 
2 decreaſe very ſenſibly; thus, at the 
diſtance of the moon, which is, at a me- 


dium, about ſixty ſemi-diameters of the 
- racter, 


earth, the power of grayity will be to 
chat on the earth's ſurface, as 1 to 3600, 
as will be ſhewn under the article of 
CENTRAL FORCES. See alſo the articles 
GRrAvitY and GRAVITATION. * * 


As the attraction of coheſion is the cauſe 


of the ſolidity of ſinall bodies, fo is the 
attraction of 


tem, prelerves the planets In. their or- 


bits, and makes them revolve about the 


center of the ſyſtem. See SYSTEM. 
ATTRACTIVE 
ſomething that has the power and pro- 
_ party of attraction. See the article 
ATTRACTION. | 
ATTRACTIVE POWER, or FORCF, vir at- 
 fraftiva.” See the articles Power and 
_ ATTRACTION. * 
ATTRACTIVES, of ATTRACTIVE REME- 
" DIE5, medicines applied externally, that 
© by cheir 'warmth and Rivity, penetrate 
tze pores, mixing with, and rarefying all 
ob&rufted matter, fo as to fit it for diſ- 


charge, upon laying open the part. Theſe - 


ure the fame with What we *call draw- 
, ers, ripencrs, maturants, and Mee ves. 
The principal fimples of this clais are 


mot kinds of fat, the dungs of pigeons 


and cows, bran, yeſt, herripg, melilot, 


toe 5d, bil, pitch, reſin, frankincenſe, 


dee each under its proper head. 

Alu TE, attributum, in a general 
de, that which agrees with ſome per- 
or thing; or a quality determining 
thing to be after a certain manner. 
: u, underſtanding is an attribute of 
mind, and extenſion an attribute of body. 
I hat attribute which the mind conceives 
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at avitation that chain, 
which being diftuſed over the ſolar ſyſ- 


, attrattions, attratrix, 


AVA 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is call. 
ed its eſſential attribute ; thus extenGon 
is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, ef. 
teemed the eſſential attributes of body or 
matter. Y 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the ſeveral 
qualities or perfections of the divine na- 
ture, or fuch as we conceive to conſtitute 
the proper eſſence of God; as his wil. 
dom, power, juſtice, goodneſs, &c. 
The heathen -mythologiits divided the 
_ deity into as many diſtin& beings as he 
had attributes. Thus his power was 
Jupiter; his abſolute will, Fate; his 
wrath and vengeance, Juno, Sc. 
ATTRIKUTES in logic, are the predicates 
of any 'fubjeft, or what may be affirmed 
or denied of any thing.- 
ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, 
are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures, to 
imimaze their particular office and cha- 


Thus the eagle is an attribute of jupi- 
ter; a peacock, of Juno ; a caduce, of 
| Mercury's a club, of Hercules; and a 
palm, of ViRery. For the attributes of 
the apoſtles, fee APOSTLE. 
ATTRITION, art#itio,” the rubbing or 
frriking of bodies one againſt another, 
ſo as to throw off ſome of their ſuperh- 
cial particles. * 
The grinding or poliſhing of bodies is 
performed attrition, the effect; of 
which ate heat; light, fire and electricity. 
ATTRITION is alſo often uſed for the fric- 
tion of Iich ſimple bodies as don't wear 
from rubbing againſt one another, but 
_ whoſt fluids are, hy that motion, ſub- 
jected to ſome — determination; 
as the various fenſations of hunger, pain 
and pleaſure, are {aid to be occaſioned by 
the” attrition of the organs formed for 
ſuch inipreſſions, "+ 
ATTRYIT:i0N, among divmes, ' ſignifies a 
ſorrow or repentance ſor having offended 
God, ariſing chiefly from the apprehen- 
ſions of puniſhment, the loſs of heaven, 
and the torments of hell; and differ: 
from contrition, in as much as this laſt 
is conceived to ariſe ſrom k love to God, 
as an ingredient or chief motive to our 
ſorrow and repentance.” See the article 
- CONTRITION.' | 
ATTURNATO FACTENDO, Cc. See 
the article ATTORNATO-FACIENDO. 
Admiltenda clamea in itinere per ATTUR- 
NATUM.: See the article CLAUEA. 
AVA, a kingdom of India, beyond the 
Ganges, ſituated on the north. caſt part 
of the bay of Bengal, between the coun- 
Ul, 
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" AVARIA, in the cuſtoms of Turky AUBUSSON, a town of France, in the 


AUB 
tries of Arracan on the north, and Pegu 
on the ſouth. 

AVALON, a townof Burgundy, in France, 
ſituated in 30 gof eaſt longitude, and 47% 
25 north latitude. 

AVANT, a french term, contracted by 
us into van. See the article Van. 


and Perſia, money exacted from chri- 
ſtians or europeans, to be quit of ſome 
falſe accuſation formed on purpoſe. 

AVARICE, covetouſneſs, niggardneſs, an 

immoderate deſire of any thing, chiefly 
wealth, the oppoſite of generoſity. 

AVAST, in the fea language, a term re- 
uiring to ſtop, to hold, or to ſtay. 

AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſe- 
cond branches of a deer's horn. See the 
article HEAD. 

AVAUX, a country of Champaign in 
France, in the neighbourhood of Rheims. 

AUBAGNE, a town of Provence, in 
France, fituated about ſeven miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Marſeilles, in 53 30“ eaſt longi- 
tude, and 43* 15 north latitude. 

AUBANE, in the cuſtoms of France, a 
right veſted in the king of being heir to 
1 that dies within his domi- 
nions. 5 
By this right, the French king claims the 
inheritance of all foreigners that die with- 
in his dominions, notwithſtanding of any 
teſtament the deceaſed could make. An 
ambaſſador is not ſubject to the right of 
aubainęe; and the Switz, Savoyards, 
Scots, and Portugueſe, are alſo exempt- 
ed, being deemed natives and regnicoles. 

AUBE, a river of France, which, ariſing 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of Champaign, 
runs north-weſt, and falls into the Seine 
below Plancy. 

AUBENAS, a town of Languedoc in 
France, upon the river Ardeſche, ſituated 
at the foot of the Cevennes, in 5“ eaſt 
longitude, and 44* 4o/ north latitude, 

AUBENTON, a 'town -of Picardy in 
France, upon'the river Aube, caſt longi- 
tude 49 north latitude 43% 30, 

AUBETERRE, a town of France in the 
Angoumois, ſituated upon the Dronne, 
in 4o' eaſt longitude, and 45* 15 north 
latitude, * 

AUBIGNI, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Berry, and government of Or- 
leans, ſituated in a* 20' eaſt longitude, 
and 4% 4! north latitude, 

AUBIN, or St. Aux, a town of Bri- 
tany, in France; its weſt longitude be- 
ing 1* 30! and north latitude 4815. 
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AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, a broken kind 
of gate, between an amble and a gallop, 
accounted a defect. 

AUBURN, a market-town in Wiltſhire, 
ſituated about twenty-four miles weſt of 
Reading, in 1* go' weit longitude, and 
$19 30 north latitude, 


province of Marche, and government of 
Lyonois: eaſt longitude 2* 15 and north 
latitude 45* 55 

AUCAGUREL, a city of Africa, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Adel, fituated 
upon a mountain in 44* ealt longitude, 

and 9 10 north latitude. 

AUCH, in geography. See Aux. 

AUCTION, auctio, a kind of public fale, 
very much in ule for houſhold- goods, 
books, plate, &@c. By this method of ſale, 
the higheſt bidder is always the buyer. 
This was originally a kind of ſale among 
the antient Romans, performed by the 

mom crier ſub hafta, i. e. under a ſpear 

ck up on that occaſion, and by tome 

magiſtrate, who made good the tale by 
delivery of the goods. 

AUCTION by inch of candle. See the article 
CANDLE. * 

AU DE, a river of France, which, takin 
its riſe in the Pyrenees, runs northwar 
by Alet and Carcaſſone; and from thence 
turning eaſtward through Languedoc, 
falls into the Mediterranean, a little to 
the north-eaſt of Narbonne. 

AUDENARD. See OUDENARD. 

AUDIANISM, the fame with anthropo- 
morphiſm, or the doctrine of the anthro- 
pomorphites. See the article ANTHRO- 
POMORPHITES, 

AUDIENCE, in a general ſenſe. See the 
article HEARING. 

AUDIENCE, given to embaſſadors, ceremo- 
nies obſerved in courts, at the admiſſion 


of embaſſadors, or public miniſters, to 2 


hearing. | 
In Eogland, audience is given to embaſſa- 
dors in the pretence · chaniber ; to envoys 
and reſidents, in a gallery, cloſet, or in 
any place where the king happens to be. 
Upon being admitted, as is the cuſtom 
of all courts, they make three bows, 
after which they cover and fit down ; but 
not before the king is covered and fat 
down, and given the ſign to put 
on their hats. 
When the king does not care to have 
them covered, and fit, he himſelf 
ſtands uncovered ; which is taken as a 
a At 
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At Conſtantinople, miniſters uſually ha ve 
audience of the prime vizier. 
Aubikxez is alſo the name of a court of juſ- 
tice eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies by the 
| Spaniards, anſwering in effect to the par- 
hament in France. | 
Theſe courts take in ſeveral provinces, 
cailed alſo audiences, frem the names of 
the tribunal to which they belong. 


Aude is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſti- 


cal court held by the arghhiſhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein differences upon elections, 
conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages, c. 
are heard. | 
Chamber of AUDIENCE, See CHAMBER 
AUDIENDO & TERMINANDO, a 
, | writ, or more properly a commiſſion, di- 
rected to certain perſons, When any rio- 
tous aſſembly, rang op — 5 com- 
mitted in any place, for it, 
and puniſhing the — * 


AUDENTES, an order of catechumens, | 


in the primitive chriſtian. church, con- 
ſuting of ſuch as were but newly in- 
ſtrudted in the myſteries of the chriſtian 


religion, and not yet admitted to bap- 


tiim. | | 
AUDIT, a regular hearing and examina - 
tion of an account by fome proper ofli- 
cebrs, appointed for- that purpoſe. 
AUDATAOUERELA, a writ gthat lies 
.-- ulnally where one is bound in a ftatute 
merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or recognizance, 
where a perſon has any thing to plead, 


-- "ang it; or where judgment is given for 
— Acht, and the defendant's body in exc- 
cution; then if he have a releaſe, or 

other ſufficient cauſe to be diſcharged 


therefrom, but wants a day in court to 


lead the ſame, this wmt may be granted 
4 againſt the perſon that has recover- 
end, or againſt his executors. 
This writ is granted, hy. the lord chan- 


cellor, upon view of the exception ſug- 


geſted to the judges of either bench, 


Willing them to grant ſummons to the 

.aherifts of. the county, where the credi- 

tor is, for his appearance, at a certain 
day before them. 


AUDLtTOR, in a general ſenſe, A hearer, 


or one who liſtens and attends to any 
thing. ay Sf! 
Auprros is alſo: uſed for ſeveral officers, 
appointed to audit. See Aublir. 
It was antiently uſed for a judge. 


+ AvpiToR, zccordipg to our law, is an 
officer of the king, or ſome other.great 
perſon, who by examining yearly the ac- 


lam} 


but hath not a day in a court for plead- 


No- 
taries are alſo frequently called auditores. 


AUP 


counts of the underrofficers, makes up 1 
general book, with the difference between 
their receipts aud- charges, and their al. 
lowances or allocations, 

AvuDITOR of the receipts is an officer of 

the enchequer who les the tellers bills, 
makes an entry of, them, and gives the 
lord treaſurer a certificate. of the. mon 

received the week before. He alſo makes 
debentures to every teller, before they re. 
ceive any moneys and takes their ac- 
counts. He keeps the black back of re. 
| ceipts, and the treaſurgr's key of the 
treaſury, and fees. every teller s money 
loeked up in the new treaſury. \ 

AUDITORS: of the revenue, or of the excle- 
guer, officers Who take the accounts uf 

. [thoſe who collect the xevenyes and taxe; 
raiſed by parliament, and take the ac- 

counts af the ſheriffs, eſcheators collec- 
tors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſct 
them down in a book and perfect ther. 

AVDIFORs of the pref andamprefl are of- 

cers of the exchequer, Who take and 
make up the accounts of Ireland, Ber- 
wick, the Mint, and of any money im- 

preſſed to any man for / the king's ſervice. 

AUDITOR collegiate; cenueniual, &c. off. 


cers formerly appointed in colleges, Cc. 


to exunine and pals their accounts. 
AUDITORY, the adjective, ſomething 
relating to the ſenſe of hearing. See the 
. article HEARING. . 
AVUDtFORY, or AUDIENCE, an aſſemb)y of 
people who attend to hear a perſon {hat 
, 4peaks in public. 


AUDITORY 1s allo uſed ſor the bench where- 


on a magiſtrate or judge hears cauſes. 
AuDt1TORY'was alia the place in antient 
churches where the congregation ſtoo( to 
hear preaching. | 
Meatus AUDITORIUS;: auditory paſſage, in 
- * anatamy, fee ME&T'UsAUDITORIU6. 


AUDITORY NERVES, in anatomy, a pa 


of nerves ariſing from the medulla ob- 
longata, with two trunks, the one c 
which is called the portio dura, hard par- 
tion, the other portia mollis, or loft por: 
tion. See the article NERVE. : 
The portio mollis enters the foramen 0! 
the os petrotum, and thence through va. 
rious little apertures, gets into the laby- 
-rinth of the ear, where it expands oye: 
all its parts, and conſtitutes the prunary 
organ of hearing. i 
The fortia dura, paſſing the aqueduct 0! 
Fallopius, turns back one or more brgn- 


ches from the anterior furface gf th. 


, proceſs of the petroſum, into the Cavity 
of the cranium, It ſends off allo ane 
thi! 


tient 


od to 


AVE. | 
wer branch internally, Which with the AVENCHE, or Avaxchg, a town- of 


branch from the fifth pair, ſerves for the 
- conſtruſtion of the chorda tympani, It 
alſo ſends off a number of other ſmaller 
ramifications, which run to the mulctes 
and other parts of the tympanum. 
AVEIN; a town in the dutchy of Luxem- 
burg, remarkable for a victory which the 
French obtained over the Spaniards in 


1635. 

AVEIRO, a ſea- port town of Portugal, 
ſuited near the ocean, at the mouth of 
the river Vouga, about twenty-eight 
miles ſouth of Oporto, in 90 87 welt lon- 
gitude, and 40 32“ north latitude. 

AVELLA, a city of Italy, in the Terra di 
Lavoro, four miles from Nola, and 
fiſteen from Naples. 

AVELLANA, in botany, the name * 
which the filbert-nut is ſometimes called. 
See the article FILBERT, 

AVELLANA PURGATR1X, à name ſome- 
times given. to the fruit of the ricinus. 
See the article Ricinus, 

AVELLANE, in heraldry, a croſs, the quar- 
ters of which ſomewhat reſemble a fil - 
bert- nut. 

Sylvanus Morgan fays, that it is the croſs 
which enſigns the mound of authority, 
or the ſovereign's globe. 

AVELLINO,-a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Principataz ſitu- 
ated about twenty-five miles eaſt of the 
city of Naples, in 15% 2c eaſt longitude, 
and 41 north latitude. 

AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's ſalu- 
tation of the virgin Mary, when he 
brought her the tidings of the incar- 
nation. | 
It is betome a prayer, or form of devo- 
tion, in the romiſh church. Their chap- 
lets and roſaries are divided into ſo many 


ave-manies, and ſo many pater-noſters, ' 


to which the papiſts aſcribe a wonderful 


acy. 
Dr. gde obſerves, that among al! 
the ſhort prayers. uſed by the primitive 
chriſtians — their ſermons, there is 
not the leaſt mention of an ave- maria. 

AVENA, the OAT, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle OAT, 

AVENACEOUS, ſomething belonging to, 
or partak ing of the nature of oats. See 
the article OAT. 


AVENAGE, in law, a certain quantity of | 


onts paid by a tenant to a landlord, in- 
ſtead of rent; or ſome other duties. 


AVENAY, a ſmall city of Champaign in 


France, near the river Marne, and not 
far from Rheims. 
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Switzerland, in the canton of Bern: eaſt 
longitude 79 37, north latitude 46 50. 
The Germans call it Wiffliſburgh. 


AVENOR, an officer belonging to the 


King's tables, who provides oats for the 
horſes. He acts by warrant from the 
maſter of the horſe. See the article Ma- 
STER of the horſe. | 


AVENS, in botany, the ſame with the ca- 


ryophyllata. 


AVENTURE, in law books, means a 


miſchance, cauſing the death of a perion 
without felony. See MIsAVENTURE and 
CHANCE MEDLEY. 


AVENUE, in gardening, a walk planted 


on each fide with trees, and leading to 
an houſe, garden-gate, wood, &c, and 
generally terminated by ſome diſtant ob- 
ject. The width of avenues ſhould be 
twelve or fourteen feet greater than the 
whole breadth of the houſe ; and for 
thoſe that lead to woods or ptoſpedts, 
they ought not to be leſs than fixty feet 
in breadth. The trees proper for plant- 
ing avenues, are the engliſh elm, the 
lime tree, the horſe cheſtnut, the beach, 
and the abele. 

The method of planting avenues with 
regular rows of trees, is with good rea- 
ſon now much diſuſed ; for nothing can 
be more abiurd, than to have the fight 
contracted by two or more lines of trees, 
which ſhut out the view of the verdure 
and natural beauties of the adjacent 
grounds: but as ſome perſons prefer 
avenues to the moſt beautiful diſpoſition 
ot lawns, eners have introduced a 


more magnificent way of planting them, 


which is, to place the trees in clumps 
or platoons, at about three hundred feet 
diſtance from each other, making the 
opening much-wiger 'than before. 


AVENUE, in fortification, an opening or 


inlet into a fort, baſtion, or the like. See 
the article BasTiON. | : 

AVEO, a ſmall city of afiatic Turky, in 
Natolia, fituated upon the ſtraights of 
Gallipoli, 


which the tenant owed to his lord by 
horte or carriage. 


AVERAGE, in commerce, ſignifies the ac- 


cidents and misfortunes which happen 
to ſhips and their cargos, trom the time 
of their loading and failing to their re- 
turn and unloading; and is divided into 
three kinds. 1. The ſimple or particu- 
lar average, which conſiſts in the extra- 
ordinary expences incurred for the ſhip 
alone, 


. 


AVERAGE, in law, an antient ſervice 
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alone, or for the merchandizes alone. 
Such is the loſs of anchors, maſts, and 
rigging, occaſioned by the common acci- 
dents at fea ; the damages which hap- 
pen to merchandize by ſtorm, prize, ſhip- 
wreck, wet or rotting ; all which muſt 
be borne and paid by the thing which 
ſuffered the damage. 2. The large and 
common average, being thoſe expences 
incurred, and damages ſuſtained for the 
common good and ſecurity both of the 


merchandizes and veſſels, conſequently to 


be borne by the ſhip and cargo, and to 
be regulated upon the whole. Of this 
number are the goods or money given for 
the ranſom ef the ſhip and cargo, thin 

thrown over-board for the ſafety of the 
ſhip, the expences of unlading for enter- 
ing into a river or harbour, and the pro- 
viſions and hire of the ſailors, when the 
ſnip is put under an embargo. 3. The ſmall 
averages, which are the expences for 
towing aud pilotting the ſhip out of, or 
into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one third 


of which muſt be charged to the ſhip, 


and two thirds to the cargo. 
Average is more — uſed for a 
certain contribution, that merchants 
make 1 towards their loſſes. 
It alſo ſignifies, a fmall duty which 
thoſe merchants who ſend goods in ano- 
ther man's ſhip, pay to the maſter, for 
his care of them over and above the 
freight. Hence it is expreſſed in the bills 
of lading, paying ſo much freight for 
the faid goods with primage and average 
accuſtomed. ; 

VERAGE, in agriculture, a term uſed 
for breaking up cornkelds, eddiſh, or 
roughings. 


AVERANCE, or AURAXCHE, a ſea- port 


town in Normandy, in France ſituated ini“ 
20' weſt longitude, and north latit. 48 4c! 


AVER-CORN, that conveyed to the lord's 
ranary, by his tenants. 
AVE 


RDUPOIS, or AveRDuPO1s - 
WEIGHT, a ſort of weight uſed in Eng- 
land, the pound whereof is made up of 
ſixteen ounces. See WEIGHT. 

This is the weight for the larger and 
coarſer commodities, ſuch as groceries, 
cheeſe, wool, lead, Sc. Bakers who 


lire not in corporation-towns, are to 


make their bread by averdupois-weight, 
thoſe in corporations by troy - weight. 
Apothecaries buy by averdupois-weight, 
but ell by troy. The proportion of a 
pound averdupois to a pound troy is as 
17 to 14. 


AVERIA, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any 


cattle, but is uſed in law for oxen, ot 
horſes of the plough. 

Replegiare de AVERI1S. See the article 

EPLEGIARE. 

AVER-LAND, that plowed by the tenants 
for the uſe of their lord. 

AVERMENT, an offer of the defendant, 
to make good an. exemption. pleaded 
in abatement; or bar of the plantif's 
action. 

General AVERMENT is the concluſion 
of every plea to the writ, or in bar of 


replications, or other pleadings, contain. 


ing matter affirmative. | 
Particular AVERMENT is when the life 

of a tenant for life, or tenant in tail, ig 
- averred; MENOS 
AVERNI, among antieht naturaliſts, cer. 


tain lakes, grottoes,, and other places | 


which infe&t the air with poiſonous 
ſteams or vapours, called alſo mephites, 

AVER-PENNY, money paid in lieu of 

average. See AVERAGE. 

AVERRHOA, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs of plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of five lanceolated petals, the 
fruit is an apple of a turbinated and ob. 
tute pentagonal figure, containing five 
cells, wherein are diſpoſed angular ſeeds, 
ſeparated by membranes. 

AVERHOISTS, the followers of Aver. 
hoes, a celebrated commentator of Ari- 
ſtotle,who denied the natural immortality 
of the ſoul, and yet pretended to acquieſce 
in the chriſtian doctrine concerning it, 

AVERRRUNCATION, in the antient 
agriculture, the tame with pruning. See 
the article PRUNING: | 

AVERRUNCI, in the antient heathen 
theology, an order of deities among 
the Romans, whoſe peculiar office it was 
to avert danger and exile. 

Apollo and Hercules are ſuppoſe to be 
of this order. 

AVERSA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Lavoro, ſituated about ſeventeen 
miles fouth ot Capua, in 14* 4 eaſt 
longitude, and 419 15˙ north latitude. 

AVERSION, awer/io, a diſtaſte, a dillike, 

or- abhorrence ol ſomething. 
The term averſion, though chiefly uſed 
in a moral ſenſe, is ſometimes uled in 3 
natural one; in which laſt caſe, it ig 
tynonymous with antipathy; See the 
article ANTIPATHY. 

AVERTI, a term uſed in the manege, to 
ſignity ſuch a pace of a horſe, as is re- 
gulated, and requiredin the leſſons. Pas 
ecoute, pas d'ecole, among the F rench, 
ſienity the lame thing, 

0 AVES, 
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AVES, ſme (mall iſlands, belonging to the preſented their cenfeſſion of faith to the 
utch on the coaſt of Terra Firma, iz emperor Charles V. at a diet of the e. n“ 
ſouth America. pire held in 1550; from hence denomi- 
AVE SNES, a little fortified toven of Hai- nated the aupſburg confeſſion. 
nault, in the french Netherlands, {ituated AUGUR, an othcer among the Romans ap- 
about twenty one miles ſouth of Mons, pointed to foretell future events, by the 
in 39 40“ eaſt longitude, and 5010 chattering and feeding of birds. There 
north latitude. was a college or community of them 
AUGE, a ſmall country of France, in conſiſting originally of three members, 
Normandy, comprehending the towns of with reipect to the three tribes, Luceres, 
Harfleur and Pont I'Eveque. Rhamnen!cs, and Tatienſes: afterwards 
AUGE is likewiſe the name of a river cf the number was increaſed to nine, four 
Champaign in France. of whom were patricians and five ple- 
AUGES, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ap- beians. They bore an avgural ſtaff or 
ſides, See the article Apsis. wand, as the enſign of their authority, 
AUGMENT, augmentum, in grammar, and their d:gnity was ſo much reſpected, 
an accident of certain tenſes of greek that they were never depeſed, nor any 
verbs, being either the prefixing of a fubſtituted in their place, though they 
{yllable, or an increale of the quantity of ſhould be convicted of the moſt enormous 


the initial vowels. crimes. See AUGURY. 

Of thele there are two kinds, the avg- AUGURAL, ſomething belonging to au 
mentum temporale, or of a letter, when gurs or augury : thus, we meet with 
a ſhort vowel is changed into a long one, uugural inftruments, augural books, &c, 
or a diphchong into another longer one; AUGURY,in antiquity,a ſpecies of divina- 
and argmentum ſyllabicim, or of a fvila- tion, or the art of toretelling future events, 


ble, when a ſyllable is added at the be- is dittinguiſhed into five forts. 1. Augury 
ginning of the word. from the heavens, 2. From birds, 3. From 
AUGMENTS, in mathematics. See the chickens. 4. From quadrupeds. 5. From 


article FLUCTIONsS and MOMENTS. portentous events. When an augury 
AUGMENTATION, av?no:q, ina gene- was taken, the augur divided the heavens 
ral ſenſe, is the act of adding or joining into tour parts, and having ſacriſiced to 
ſomething to another, with a deſign to the gods, he obſerved, with great atten- 
render it more large and conſiderable. tion, from what part the ſign from hea- 
AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the ad- ven appeared. If, for 1 there 


ditament or thing added. happened a clap of thunder from the left, 
AUGMENTATION was alſo the name of a it was taken as a good omen. If a flock 
court erected 27 Hen. VIII. ſo called from of birds came about a man, it was a 
the augmentation of tle revenues of the favourable preſage, but the flight of vul- 
crown, by the ſuppreſſion of religious tures was unlucky. If, when corn was 
houſes; and the office ſtill remains, where- flung before the ſacred chickens, they 


in there are many curicus records, tho" crouded about it, and eat it greedily, it 
the court has been diflolved long ſince. was looked upon as a tavourable omen, 
AVGMENTATION, in heraldry, are addi- but if they refuled to cat and drink, it 


tional charges to a coat-armour, fre- was an unlucky ſign. See the article 

quently given as parti:ular marks of DIvINaT1ON. 

honour, and generally borne, either on AUGUST, in chronology, the eighth 

the eſcutcheon or a conton ; as have all month of our year, containing thirty- 
the baronets of England, who have borne one days, and to called from the empe- 

the arms of the province of Ulſter in ror Auguſtus, 


Ireland. AuGUsTA, or AUSTA, an iftand in the 
AUGRE, or Aw, an inſtument uſed gulph ot Venice, on the coaſt of Dal- 
by carpenters and joiners, to bore large matia z ſituated in 179% 4! eaſt longi- 


round holes; and conſiſting of a wooden tude, and 429% 34! north latitude. 
handle, and an iron blade, terminated at AUGUSTBURG, a city of Germany, 
bottom with a ſteel bit. in upper Saxony upon the river Chop, 
AUGSBURG, a conſiderable city of Swabia = fix leagues ſouth of Dreſden. 
in Germany; fituated in 11% eaſt longi- AUGUSTALES, in roman antiquity, an 
tude, and 48* 20* north latitude. epithet given to the flamins or prieſts 
It is an imperial city, and remarkable appointed to ſacrifice to Avguſtus, aſter 
for being the place where the Lutherans his deificagon, and alio to the ludi or 
Vor. I. G games 
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games celebrated in honour of the lame 
prince on the fourth of the ides of 
October. 

AUGUSTALIA, a feſtival inſtituted by 
the Romans, in honour of Auguſtus Cre- 
ſar, on his return to Rome alter having 
ſettled peace in Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Aſia, and Parthia; en which occaton 
they likewiſe built an altar to him, in- 
ſcribed Fortune roduct, 
AUGUSTALIS PR AFFC'rus pA title pecu- 
liar to a roman magiſtrate who governed 
Egypt, with a power much like that of 
a proc oniul in other provinces. 
AUGUSTAYN, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething relating to the emperor Augut- 
tus : thus, we lay, Auguſian age, Au- 
guftan ern, Sc. 

AUGUSTIN, orst. Auavsrin, the capital 
town of ſpanith Florida, in north Ame- 
rica; ſtuated near the trontiers of Georgia, 
in 819 weſt longit. and 209 north latit. 
Cape-Av GUSTIN, a cape ot Brazil, in fouth 
America; lying in 355 welt longitude, 
and 89 A” ſouth lat ityde. 
AUGUSTINS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, who el w the rule 
of St. Auguſtin, preſcribed them by Pope 
Alexander IV. Among other things, 
this rule enjoins to have all things in 


* leave of the ſuperior; and ſeveral 
ther precepts relating to 3 ity, madeity, 

and chai tity, There are likcwile nuns of 
this Or acr n 

The aug -uſtins are cloathed in black, and 


the religious of St. Genevieve, that abbcy 
bein the chief of the order. 

AUGUSTINUS, the name of Janſenius's 
treatiſe, from which are collected the five 
famous propoſin 10908 enumerated under 
the article Jenſeam. Sce JANSENISM. 
AUGUSTUS, a town of Matlovia in Po- 


Grodno, in 23 calt longitude, and 53“ 
north latitude, 
. 0 e. a place ſet apart for feeding 
and propagating birds. It ſhould be ſo 
large, as to give the birds ſome freedom 
of flight, and turted, to avoid tne ap- 
foulneſs on the floor. 
AVICIENNA, in botany, a geaus of plant; 
of the tetandria mi) i claſs of Lin- 
neus, the flower. of which conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, divided into tour ovato- 
acuminate fes gments, the iruit is a co— 
reacedus cap. uls of one cell, containing 
a tincle feed of an elliptic figure. 
AV:3:TANO, a ſmali tovn of Piedmont 


, 
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common, to feceive nothing without 


at Paris are know 1 under the name of 


land, ſituated about twelve miles welt of 


AUL 


of Turin, in 7 caſt longitude, and 4. 
40 north — le. 

AVIGNON, a large city of Provence, in 
France; ſitu ated on the eaſt ſide of the. 
river Rhone, about twenty miles ſouth 
of Orang e, in 34 40 cali longitude, and 
43 of noni latitude. 

Avignon is: archbifhop's ſee, and with 
the whole httrict of Venaifluic, {ui et 
to the pope. 

AVIGNON-BERRY, a name by which! 

call the 3 of the lycium, uſed in dying 
vellow. > LYCIUM. : 

AViLA, = autiful city of old Cagilc 
Spain, ſituated fitty miles north « + of 
Iviadrid, in 5 2 welt longitude, and 
40? 59 north latirude. 

AYILUES, a fea port town of Aſturia, in 
Spain, n 69 40! weit longitude, and 
43* 20f north latitude. 

AVIS „ BIRD, in z00logy. 
BIRD and ORNITHOLOGY. 

Avis LONGA. Sce HOITLALLOTL, 

Avis SCICA. See HOACTLI. 

* TRIVIA. Sce CEN. 

AVIS TROPICORUM., See TROPIC eino. 

Avis VENTI. Sce NEATOTOTL. 

Avis, in geography, a ſmall town of the 
province of Aleutqqo in Portu al; 
tuated about lixty - five miles catt of Lil 
bon, in 39 zo' weſt longitude, and 

389 5c! north latitude. 

Avis is alſo the name of an erder of 
knighthood in Portugal, inſtituted by 
"Wei the fir{t King, in imitation of ine 
order of Alcantara, whoſe green croſa 
they wear. 

AVISO, a term chiefly uſed in matters 
commerce, to denote an advertise xg 
an advice, or piece of intelligence. Sec 
ADVICE. 

AUK; or AWK, in 7oology. See AWwK 

AUKLAND, a market town on the 11ve; 
Ware, in the biſliopric of Durham; 
ſituate (| about twelve nules fouth-weik of 
the city of Durham, in 125 weſt lon- 
gitude, and 54% 4c north latitude. 

AUL, or Awl. See Auel. 

AULA is uled for a court-baron, by Spe! 5 
man, by ſome ſome old eccleſiaſtical vi- 
ters, for the nave of a church, 1 
ſometime s jor a court-yard, 

AULCESTER, a market town of W 
wickſhire ; ſituated about tourtecn miles 
ſouth-weſt of Warwick, in 1» go! well 
longitude, and 52? 20 north latitude. 

AULIC, ane pithet given to certain cthcers 
of tie empire; who compole a court, 
which decides, without appcal, in all 
Proccfle 3 ontares 3 init. Thus we ſay, aulic 
council, aulic chamber, aulic countellor. 

4 4.6 
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The aulic council is compoſed of a pre- 
fdent, who is a catholic; of a vice-chan- 
cellor, prefented by the arcubiſhop of 
Mentz; and of eichteen counteitors, nine 
of whom are protettants, and nine cati:y- 
lies. They are divided into a bench of 
lawyers, and always follow the empe- 
ror's court, for which rcaton they are 
called juſiitinum wnperateris, the empe- 
ror's juſtice, and aulic council. The 
aulic court ceaſes at the death of the em- 
peror, whereas the imperial chamber ot 
Spie is perpetual, repretenting not only 
the deceaged emperor, but the Whole 
germanic body, Which is reputed never 
to die. 

Aviic, in the ſarlonne and foreign uni— 

verlities, is an act which a young divine 
maintains upon being admitted a doctor 
in divinity. 
It begins by an harangue of the chan- 
cellor, addrefied to the young doctor, 
after which he receives the cap, and pre- 
hides at the aulic, or dilputation. 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. See the 
article ALNAGER. 

AU OS, aeg, a grecian long-meaſure, the 
lame with ſtadium. See STADIUM. 

Aulos, in ichthyology, the antient name 
for the ſolen, or razor-tiſh. Sce SOLEN. 

AULPS. a town of Provence, in France, in 
the dioceſe of Frejus, 79  ecait longi- 
tude, 42:9 4c! north latitude. 

AUMALE. See ALBLMARLE. 

AUMBRY, a country word denoing a 
cupboard. See CUPBOARD. 

AUME, à dutch meature ten rheniſh wine, 
containing torty englith gallons. 

AUMONE, in law, pgnißes a tenure, 
where lands are given in alms to ome 
church or religious houle. See the atticie 
FRANK- ALMOIN, 

AUMONIFR, the fame with almoner. 
See the article ALMONER. 

AUNCEL-werGHT, an antient kind of 
ballunce, now out of ute, being prohibit- 
e by ſeveral ſtatutes, on account of the 
many deceits practiied by it, It cowiitad 
of ſcales hanging on hooks, tattened 
at each end of a beam, which a man 
lifted up on hisgiand, To many parts of 

England, avncel- weight fiznites meat 
fold by the hand, without ſcales. 

AUNCESTOR, or A/iſe e mori AUSCESs 
TOR, See the article Assis. 

AUNCESTREL Houac. See the arti- 
cle HOMAGE. 

AUNE, a long meaſure uſed in France to 
meaſure clotn, fiuifs, ribbons, Se. 

At Rouen |. is equal to one engliſh ell, 
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at Calais to 1. 52, at Lyons to 1.016, 


AVUNIS, a1 
the wettcrn more of the bay of Biſcay ; 

having the province of Poitou on the 
noith, and Sartoione on the ſouth. 

AVOCADN.vrae, in botany. See 
the article PER SEA 


AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the em- 
peror of Germany, addreſſed to ſome 
prince, in cider to ſtop his unlawſul 
N in any cauſe appealed to 

AVOLIDANCE, in the canon low, is when 
a henefce hecomes void of an incumbent, 
which happens either in act, as by the 
death of the porſon, or in law, as by 

cciſion, deprivaion, rehgnatior, Oc. 
In the firſt of thete cales, the patron muſt 
take notice of the avoidance, at his 
peril ; but in avoitance by Jaw, the or- 
dinary is oblige: to give notice to the 
patron, in order to prevent à lapſe. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or AvtRouPols, See 
the aiticle AVERDUPOIS, 

AVON, a river of England, which, taking 
it riſe in Wiitſhire, runs by Bath, where 
it becomes navigable, and continues its 
courſe towards Rriſtol, below which city 
it falls into the Severn. 

Avo is alto a river, which, ariſing in 
Leiceſterſhire, ' runs fovth-weſt by War- 
wick and Eveſham, and falls into the 
Severn at Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, 

AVOSET TA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
recurviroſtra. See RECURVIROSTRA. 

AVOWEL, one who has a right to preſent 
to a benchce, Sec Abvowsox. 

He is thus called in coxtradiſtinction to 
thoſe who only have the lands to whick 
the advowſon belongs for a term of years, 
or by virtue of intruſion or diſſeiſin. See 
the article INTRUSION, &c. | 

AVOWRY, in law, 1s where a perſon di- 

framed ſues out a replevin, for then 
the diftrainer muſt avow, and juſtify his 
plea, whiclr is called his avowry, See 
the article REPLEVIN. 
The 2vowry muſt contain ſufficient mat- 
ter for judgment to have return, but fo 
much certainty is not required therein, 
as in a declaration; and if made for 
rent, though it appears that part of that 
rent is not due, yet the avowry is good 
for the reit. 

AURA, among phyſiologiſts, ſignifies a 
vapour or exkalation, fuch as thoſe which 
ariſes from mephitical caves. See the ar- 
ticles Merhiris and EXHtALATION. 

AvRa VITALIS, in chemiſtry, a term uſe l 
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by Helmont, for what others call the 
2 dit alis, or vital flame. 

Aua, or UR uv, in ornithology. Sce 
the article URUBU. 

AURACH, a town of Swabia, in Germany, 
ſituated about fiſteen miles eaſt of Tubin- 
gen; ſituated in 99 20 eaſt longitude, 
and 482 250 north latitude. 

AVRANCHES, a large, ſtrong and well 
ſituated city of Prance in the lower Nor- 

mando; ſituated in 12 16! weſt longitude, 
and 4$9 4r' north latitude. 

"AURANTIUM, the ORANGE-TREE, in 
botany, makes a diſtinct genus, accord- 
ing to Tournefort, but is comprehended 
under citrus, by Linnæus. See the article 
ORANGE and CIr Rus. 

AURANTIUS PISCIS. Sce Dox Abo. 

AURATA, the G1L1-iEAD, in zoology. 
dee the article GILT-HEAD. 

AURATUS EQUES. See the article 
EqQuts AURATUS, 

AURAY, a ſea- port town of Pyitainy, in 
France ; ſituated about eighteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Port-Lewis, in 2? 45" wett 
longitude, and 479 40' north latitude. 

AUREA ALEXANDRINA, in pharma- 


cy, an electuary compounded of above 


ſeventy ingredients, one of which was 
pure gold; and recommended by its in- 
venter Alexander, as an antidote againſt 
the colic and apoplexy. 

AUREA CHERSONESUS, the fame with 
Malacca, Sec the article MaLacca, 
AURELIA, in natural-hiſtory, the fame 
with what is more utuallycalled chrytali:, 
and ſometimes nymph. Sce the articles 
CanrysaLis and NYMPH. | 

AURELIANA, in botany, tue fame with 
panigx, or alheal. . 

AUVRENGABAD, a large city in the pro 
vince of Viſiapour, in India, on this ſide 
the Ganges, eaſt longitude 5 30% and 
north latitude 199 xg. 

AUREOLA, in its original ſignification, 
fignifies a jewel, which is propoted as a 
reward of victory in {owe public diſpute. 
Hence, the roman ſchoolmen applied it, 
to denote the reward beſtowed on mir 
tyrs, virgins, and doctors, on account of 
their works of ſupercrogation ; and pain- 
ters uſe it to ſignify the crown of glory, 
with which they avora tlic heads of ſaints, 
conſeſiors, &c. 

AUREUS, a roman gold-coin, equal in 
value to twenty-five denarii. 

According to Ainſworth, the aureus of 
the higher empire weighed near five 
penny-weight, and in the lower empire, 
little more than halt that weight. We learn 
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from Suetonius, that it was cuſtomary 
to give aurei to the victors in the chariot 
races. 

AURICH, a town of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many; ſituated about twelve miles north 
eaſt of Embden, in 6“ so! eaſt longitude, 
and 83 40! north latitude. 

AURICHALCUM,or ORICHALCUM. Sce 
the article ORICHALCUM. 

AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the 
ear which 1s prominent from the head, 
called by many authors auris externa. 
See the article EAR. 

AURICLE3 of the heart. Theſe are a kind 
of appendages of the heart at its ba'e, 
and are diftinguiſhed by the names of the 
right and left. The right auricle is 
much larger than the left, and. this is 
placed in the hinder, that in the antericr 
part. They are intended as diverticula 
for the blood, during the ſyſtole. Tliwir 
ſubſtance is muſcular, being compoled or 
ſtrong fibres, and their motion is no! 
ſynchronous but achronous with that ot 
the heart. See the article HraaT. 

AURICULA URSI, BEAR's-EAR, in 
botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, ac- 
cording to Tournefort, but comprehend- 
ed under primula veris by Linnæus. Sce 
the article PRIMURA VERI1s. 

AURICULA JUDZE, jEw's-EAR, in ho- 
tany, a kind of fungus; or muſhroom, re- 
ſembling in ſome degree the humon car. 

AURICULA primus & ſecundus muſcalus, 
two muſcles of the car, otherwiſe called 
{ſuperior and retrahens, See the articles 
SUPERIOR and RETRAHENS. 

AUR1tCULEA ALVEARIUM. Sec the article 
ALVEARIUM. 

AURICULAR, whatever belongs or re- 
lates to the ear. Thus we 1a\ , auricular 
witneſs, auricular contetlion, &c. as bing 
done fecretiy, and as it were in the car. 

AURiCULAR MEDIC1NES, {uch as arc 
uied in the cure of diſtempers in the car. 
See the article EAR. 

AURICULARIS D{GITUS, the little 
finger, fo called, becaule it is uſed com- 

monly to pick the ear. 

AUR1ICULARIs ABDUCTOR. 
article ABDUCTOR. 

AURICULARIA, the EAR-wig. Ste 
the article EAR-wWi1G. 

AURIGA, the WAGGOSER, in aſtrono- 
my, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of twenty-three ſtars, 
according to Tycho, 40 according to 

Kevelius, and 68 in the britannic cata- 
jogue. 


AURKILLAC, a neat and well-built or 
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of France, in the upper Auvergne, noted 
for its trade in bone-lace : it is tituated 
in 3 31' ealt long. and 54? 44 north lat. 

AUKIPIGMEN TUM, ORPIMENT, an 
natural-hiſtory. Sec ORPIMENT. 

AURIS, the FAR, in anatomy. See EAR. 

Augxls ELEVATOR, EXTERNUS, OBLI- 
quvs, TINNITUS, Cc. See the article 
ELEVATOR, Ee. 

AvuR1s AsiNx i, and AURIs PORCI, names 
given to two ſpecies of the murex-ſhell. 
dee th article MURExX. 

AuRIs MARINA, the EAR-SHELL, a genus 
of univalve ſnell-fiſh, of a flatted ſhape, 
ſomewhat retembling the human car: its 
mouth is the wideſt of all ſhells, except 
the limpet. See plate XXIV. fig. 3. 

AURISCALFIUM, an inſtrument to clean 
the ears, and ſerving allo for other opera- 
tion in diſorders of that part. 

AURIVITTIS, in ornithology, the ſame 
with carduelis. See CARDUELIS. 

AUROPA, the morning twilight, or that 
faint light which appears in the morning, 
when the ſun is within eighteen degrees 
of the horizon. 

AURORA BOREALI1S is an extraordinary 
meteor, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, 
in the northern parts of the heavens. 
The moit genera! phznomena of it are 
theſe: 1. In the northern parts of the 
horizon, there is au apparent, though 
not real cloud extended ſometimes farther 
towards the wet? than to the eaſt, and ſome- 
times farther towards the eaſt than weſt, 
tazing up nearly a quarter of the horizon. 
2. The upper edge of this cloud is generally 
terminated with one or more lucid arches, 
and ſometimes by a long bright ſtreak of 
light, lying parallel to the horizon. 3. 
Out of theſe arches proceed ſtreams of 
light generally perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, but ſometimes a little inclined to it, 
and very much reſembling the tail of 
comets, 4. The upper ends of the 
ſtreams appear and vaniſh inceſſantly, 
v nich cauſes ſuch a ſeeming trembling in 
the air, that you would think the upper 

part of the heavens to be as it were in 
convultions. 5. When all the ſtream- 
ings are over, the aurora commonly de- 
generates into a bright twilight in the 
north, and then gradually dies away. 
The folutions of the phænomena of the 
aurora borealis are various. Dr. Halley 
has recourſe to the magnetic effluvia 
which he ſuppoſes enters the earth near 
the ſouth pole, and pe ing its pores, 
pals out again at the ſame dittance 
trom the northern; aud thinks, that by 
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the concourſe of ſeveral cauſes, they may 
be capable of producing a ſmall degree 
of light, either from the greater denſity 
of the matter, or from the greater vele- 
city of its motion, atter the ſame manner 
as we ſee the effluvia of electric bodies 
emit light in the dark. Monſieur de 
Marain endeavours to prove that it is 
owing to the zodiacal light, or the at- 
moſphere of the ſun, which mixing with 
our atmoſphere, and being of an hetero- 
geneous nature, produces the ſeveral ap- 
pearances of the aurora borealis. Mr. 
Maier, of the academy at Peterſburg, 
accounts for it from exhalations ferment- 
ing and taking fire in the atmoſphere; 
and Mr. Rowning gives a very ingenious 
and natural ſolution of all the above 
phænomena, from ſuch effluvia as are 
continually exhaled from the furface and 
bowels of the earth. 

The aurora borealis is a very common 
phenomenon in countries near the pole; 
but there are not many upon record, as 
having appeared in England before that 
of March 175. Since that time, however, 
they have been and ſtill continue very 
frequent, 


AURUM, GoLD, in natural-hiſtory. See 


the article GOLD. 
The latin term aurum is chiefly uſed to 
denote certain chemical preparations, 
wherecft gold is the principal ingredient. 
Such are, 1. Aurum fulminans, being a 
ſolution of gold in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated with ſalt of tartar, This gives 
a much {marter and louder report than 
the common pulvis fulminans, 2. Au- 
rum mulvum or moſaicum, which is 
made of tin, flowers of ſulphur, crude 
ſal armoniac, and purified quickfilver, 
by mixing and ſubliming the whole in a 
mattraſs, The aurum muſivum will be 
found under the ſublimed part, in the 
bottom of the mattraſs, and may be pre- 
ſcribed in a doſe from four grains to a 
ſcruple, to kill worms in children. 3. 
Aurum potabile, potable gold. This is a 
compoſition made of gold, by ſeparating 
its falt and ſulphur, and then diffolving 
it in a liquor, which takes the name of 
tincture of gold. It is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the virtues of a cordial and ſudorihc, but 
theſe can never be aſcribed to the gold, 
for it remains till gold, and may be ſe- 
parated in its own proper form by mers 
evaporation. 4. Aurum philoſophorum, 
which the alchemitts hold ſtill more fimple 
than gold, as conſiſting of mercury per- 
tectly cleared from all ſulphur; but whe- 
ther 
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» ther there be any ſuch thing in nature, 
is a quelit.on not yet decided. 

AUSCH. Sce the article Ruch. 

AUSPEX, a name antiently uied for augur. 
See the article AUGUR. 

AVUSPICIUM, avsPicy, the ſme with 

augury. Bee the article AUGURY. 
Some authors indeed have ſuppoſe, that 
auſpicy regarded only the light of birds, 
and therefore diſtinguiched 1 ic from augu- 
ry, which obſerved the noite, chirping, 
and chattering of birds; but this is a 
diftinQion not always obſerved. 

AUSTERE, rough, aſtringent. Thus an 
auſtere taſte is ſuch a one as conſttinges 
the mouth and tongue with ſome auſte— 
rity 3 as the take ol unripe fruit. 

Things of an auſtere taſte are ſuppoſed 
by ſome, from their glutinous quality, to 
generate the ſtone. 

AUSTERTTY, among moral writers, im- 
phes ſeverity and rigour, Thus we tay, 
auiterity of manners. 
Auſterity of bodies, 
Carteſians, conſiſts in having obtuſe an- 
gular particles, like a blunt ſaw. 

AUSTERLITZ, a ſmall city of Germa- 
ny in Moravia, the capital of a diſtr ict of 
the ſame name. 

AUSTRAL, a hag ſomething relating 
to the ſouth : thus the fix ſigns on the 
ſouth fide of = equ inoctial are called 
auſtral ſigns. 

AusrRAL. FISH, aujirolis piſtts, a ſmall 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemitphere, 
inviſible to us. 

AUSTRIA, a circle of Germany, com- 

prehending the arch-dutchy of Auſtria, 
alſo Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, T yrol, 
Trent, and Prizen, 
It is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia 
on the north; by iiungary, Sclavonin, 
and Croatia on the eaſt; by the domi- 
nions of Venice on the ſouth, and by 
Bavaria on, the welt. 

AUSTRIAN tnErHERLANDS, 
article NETFEERLANDS, 

AUTER DROIT, in law, is when per- 
fons ſue, or are facd in another's right, 
as executors, guardians, es 

AUTER FOILS Ac! 1, in law, a plea 
made by a criminal that he has been al- 
ready acquitted of the fame crime, with 
which he is charged. There are likewiſe 
pleas of auter fois convict and att aint, 
that he has been before convicted of the 
ſame felony. 

AUTHENTIC, fomet! ung oof acknowedg- 
ed and ved authority. In law It 
ſignitics lumcthing cloathed im all its for- 
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maliffes, and atteſt Xl by per! ſons to whom 
credit has been regu! larly g vet” Thus 
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we ſay, authentic Pa} pers, authentic in. 
ſtruments. In a authentic Is 2 
term applies to four o: the c church mode; 
or tones, which rile a fourth above thei 


mute, 


dominants, which are always a fich 
above Meir ßnals; in t this Jes tinenithed 
from the plegal wed which tall 


fourth below their Gaal Thus when 
an octave is divided arithmeticall Y AC 
cording to the numbers 2, 3, 4, that i; 
when the fitth 15 flat, and the tourth 
ſnarp, the mo e or tone is Called authen— 
tic, in contradifiin Tr MN to te plas al ton 
whcre the octave 18 divided e. 
cally, by the numbers 3, 4, 6, whic! 
makes the fourth a flat, and the fit. 
ſharp. See Mobz, Tons, Oc. 


AUTHENTICATING, the making 2 | 
thing authentic. See the preceding article, 


AUTHENTIC, in the civit law, a name 
given to the novels of Juilinian. Ser the 
article NOVEL. 

AUTHOR properly fignifies one who 

created or proctuced any thing. Th: 
God, by way oi emincnce, is called th 
author of nature, the author of the 
univerſe, 
The word author is ſometimes employed 
in the fame ſente as inventor. As, Ot 
de Guerick is reported to be the auh 
of the barometer. 

AUTHOR, in matters of literature, 
fon who has compoſed ſome 
Writing. 

Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into (acre! 
and proſane, antient and mode Th, knov 
and anonymous, Greek, Latin, Engl: 
French, Sc. and with regard to the ſab- 
jects they cat, into Givines, pluloſo— 
phers, orators, hiſtorians, poets, gran! 

marians, phyiiologitts Sc. See the article: 
SACRED, Pn Se. 

An original author is he, who, in tre! 

ing any ſubject, does not toliow an! 
other perſon, or imitate any model, e. 

ther in the matter, or method of his 
compoſition. For inſtance, „I. de Fon- 
tenelle is an original author in his Vlu- 
rality of Worlds, but not in his Dia- 
logues of the Dead. 

AUTHORITATE PARLIAMENTI. 
See the article Cy STODES., 

AUTHORITY, in a general ſenſe, ſig- 
nines a eight to command, and make 
one's ſelf ob ved. In wh ich lenſe, we 
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ſay, the royal authority, the epiſcopal au- 
thority, the authorityof a father, &c. | 
Authority denctes allo the teſtimony 0! 
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1 
in author ; ſome apoplithegm, or ſentence 
of an eminent perion, qudicd in a dii- 
courſe by way of proof. 

Authority,in Jaw, ſignifies a power given 
by word, or writing, to a ſecond periun 
to act fomcthing, and may be by writ, 
warrant, commiſſion, letter of attorney, 
Ec. and 1omgtimes by law, An aut} o- 
rity given to arother, to do What 2 ber- 
fon himſelf cannot do is void, am. it 
mult be tor doing a thing thor tas 
otliet vie it will be no godd auth ty. 
Authority is repreſented; in 
lite 4 orave matron Utting | 
ſtate, richly cioathed in a garmert em- 
broidered with gold, holding in der right 
hand x word, and in her ett a 1. epti'c 
Yy her fide is a double trophy of books 
and arms. 
WO DF. FE, ACT OF FAITH, Ste 
the *rticle ACT, 
AUTOCE;H.ALOUS, 
chare be hy fr cy 
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denotes archl1ihops who 
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AU? OCH HUNEs, in antun „ an ap- 
lation importing the fare with ohori- 


mes. See the article ABORICINES. 

RU OGRAPH, avt:ypaqy, icnotcs a 
perian's hand-writing, or tug original 
manuſcript of any book, Sc. 

AUVTOMATUM, or AUTOMATON, 
are, nn inſtrument, or rather ma- 
chine; which, by means of ſprings, 
weights, Sc. ſeems to move itlelt 
as a watch, clock, Sc. Such allo were 
Arcaytus's flying dove, Regiomontanus's 
wood: 1-eagle, Ec. 

AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the vear, 
when the harveſt and fruits are gathered 
m. Hence, in the language of the aiche- 
riſes, it ſignifies the time when the phi- 

viophers tone 18 brought to perfection. 

Autumn is repre!ented, in painting, by a 
man at perfect age, cloathed like the 
vernal, and likewite girded with a ſtarry 
girdle, ; holding in one hand a pair of 
ales equaily poized, with a globe in 
each; in the other, a bunch of divers 
fruits and grapes. His age denotes the 
perfection ot this ſeaſon, and the bal- 
lance, that ſign of the zodiac, which the 
mn enters when our autumn begins. 

AUTUMNAL, tomething relating to au- 
tumn. Thus, 

AUTUMNAL POINT is that point of the 
equinox from which the ſun begins to 
ve1cend towards the fouth pole. 

STUMVAL SIGNS, in aſtronomy, are 
on gas libra, ſcorpio, and ſagittarius, 
wrough which the tun paſſes during the 
autumn. dee ZODIAC, LIBRA, Sc, 
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AUTUMNAL Fauixox, the time when 
the tun enters the autumnal point. Sce 
the article EQUINOX. 

AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. Sce FLOWER. 

AUTUN, a city of Eurgundy in Frarces 
ſitunted on the river Arroux, in 49 15 
ent longitude. and 469 5c“ north latit. 

AUYERNE, a territory of tlie Lycnois'm 
France; lving between ti.c Eeubonois 
or the north, and the Cerennes on the 

afrcnomy, t. 


euth. 

5 the fine with the 
apogeum of the antients, or the aphe- 
nm of tie madeens. See the articles 
AvOG EUV and APHELIUM. 

Au: allo denoted the arch of the ecliptic, 
intercepted between the firſt degree of 
arics and the apogeum. 

AUX, or AvuGgu, in geography, the capi- 
tal city of © atcony in trance. It is one 
of the richeſt arc hb1ihop's ſces in France, 
though but a mall town, fituated in 200 

Ac north latitude. 

AUXERRYE, a city of Burgundy in France, 
ſitunted on the 1 <6 onne, in * 35 
caſt longit. and 47944 north jatitude. 

AUXILIARY, uxiarie, whatever 18 
aiding or helpirg to another. 

in grammar, are 
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AUXILIARY 
ſuch az help tot rm or conjugate others; 
that is, are prefixed to them, to form or 
denote the moos or tenſes thereof. As 
to hh and to be, in the Englith 3 ere 
& adeir in the French; bo & ſono in 
the Italian, Sc. 

In the engi'h language, the auxiliary 
verb n, tupplies the want of paſhve 
verbs, Sec the article PASSIVE. 

AUXILIUNT, in law, the fame with aid. 
See the article Alp. 

AUXILIUM CURIZ, in law, a precept 
or order of court, to cite, or conveen 
one party at the ſuit of another, 

AvuxILiuM ad filium militem faciendum, 
vel filinm maritandam, a precept, or 
writ direQed to the ſheriff of every county 
where the king, or other lords had any 
tenants, to levy of them reafonable aid, 
towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or 
the marriage ot his eldeſt daughter. See 
the article Alb. 

AUXONE, a ſmall city of Burgundy, in 
France, fituated on the river Soar co, about 
ſeven miles weſt of Dole, in 55 zz cait 
longitude, and 47? 15 nerth latitude. 

AWARD, in law, the judgment ot 2n er- 
bitrator, or of one who is not apyoir ts 
ed by the Jaw a judge, but choteu by 
the parties themſelves for termir 11g 
ther difference. Sce ArBITRATCK. 

AWE, 
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AWE, in ornithology, the ſame with the 
alce or razor-bile. See RAzOR-BILL. 

AWL, or Avr, among ſhoe-makers, an 
inſtrument wherewith holes are bored 
thro' the leather, to facilitate the ſtitch- 
ing, or {ewing the ſame. The blade of 
the awl is uiually a little flat and bend- 
ed, and the point ground to an acute 
angle. 

AWME, or Auur, a dutch liquid 
meaſure, containing eight ſteckans, or 
twenty verges or verteels, equal to the 
tierce in England, or to one- ſixth of a 
ton of France. See AUME, 

AWN, ariſta, in botany. See ARISTA, 

AWNING, in the ſea- language, is the 
hanging a fail, tarpaulin, or the like, 
over any part of the ſhip, to keep off the 
fun, rain, or wind. 

AX, ſecuris, among carpenters, an inſtru- 
ment wherewitl to how wood. 

This implement differs from the joiners 
hatchet, as being deeper and heavier, 

Ax, AxXLE, or Axis. See Axis. 

AX-VETCH, ſecuridaca, in botany. See 
the article SECURIDACA. 

AXBKRIDGE, a market town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, ſituated about cight nules north- 
welt of Wells, in 3% welt longitude, and 
51% 30' north latitude. 

AXEL, a ſmall fortified town of dutch 
Flanders, fituated about twenty miles 
welt of Antwerp, in 3% 40 caſt longi- 
tude, and 51 20 north latitude, 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm- pit, or the 
cavity under the upper part of the arm. 

AX1LLA, in botany, the ſpace compre- 
hended betwixt the ſtems of plants and 
their leaves. 

AXILLARY, axillaris, ſomething belong- 
ing to, or lying near the axilla. 'Thus, 
AXILLARY ARTERY 1s that part of the ſub- 
clavian branches of the aſcending trunk 
of the aorta, which paſſeth under the 

arm-pits. Sce ARTERY. 


AXILLARY GLANDs are ſituated under the 


arm-pits, enveloped in fat, and he cloſe 
by the axillary veſſels. 

AXILLARY VEIN, one of the ſubclavian 
veins which paſſes under the arm pit, 
dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, 
which are ſpread over the arm. See VE1x. 

AXIM, a town on the gold-coatt of Guinea, 
where the Dutch have a fort and factory 
called St. Antony: weſt longitude, 35, 
and north latitude $9. 

AXIOM, in philoſophy, is ſuch a plain, 
ſelf-evident, and received notion, that it 
cannot be made more plain: Md evident 
by demonſtration, becaule it;s itlelt better 
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known than any thing that can be brought 
to prove it: as, that nothing can ad 
where it 15 not; that a thing cannot be 

vy 


and not be, at the ſame time; that the 


whole is greater than a part thereof; and 
that from nothing, nothing can ariſe, 
By axioms, called alſo maxims, are yn. 
derſtood all common notions of the mind 
whole evidence is ſo clear and forcible, 
that a man cannot deny them, without 
renouncing common ſenſe and natural 
reaſon. | 

The rule whereby to know an axiom, i; 
this : whatever propoſition expreſſes the 
immediate clear compariion of two ideas, 
without the help of a third, is an axiom, 
But if the truth does not appear from the 
immediate compariſon of two ideas, it is 
no axiom. 

Theſe fort of propoſitions, under the 
name of axioms, have, on account gf 
their being ſelf-evident, paſſed not only 
for principles of ſcience, but have heen 
ſjuppoied innate, and thought to he the 
foundation of all our other knowledge; 
tho', in truth, they are no more than 
identic propotitions : for to ſay that all 
right angles are equal to each other, is 
no more than ſaymg, that all right an- 
gles are right angles, ſuch equality be. 
ing implied in the very definition. All 
conſideration of theſe maxims, therefore, 
can add nothing to the evidence or cer- 
tainty of our knowledge of them; and 
how, little they influence the reft of our 
knowledge, how far they are from b ing 
the foundation of it, as well as of the truths 
firſt known to the mind, Mr. Lock, aud 
ſome others, have undeniably prove. 
According to Bacon, it is impoſſible that 
axioms raid by argumentation fſhov!d 
be utetul in diſcovering new works ; be- 
cauſe the tubtilty of nature far excecds 
the tubtilty of arguments : but axioms, 
duly and mcthodically drawn from par- 
ticulars, will again cafily point out new 
particulars, nd fo render tae iciencs 
active. 

The axioms in uſe being derived from 
ſlender experience, and a few obvious 
particulars, are generally applied in 3 
correſponding manner, No wonder, 
theretore, they lead us to few parti. 
culars; and if any inſtance, unobterved 
before, happen to turn up, the ax1om '$ 
preſerved by ſome trifling dliſtinction, 
where it ought rather to be corrected. 


AX10M is allo an eſtabliſhed principle in 


ſome art or ſcience. 
J bus it is an cſtabliſhed axiom in Ph. 
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kcs, that nature does nothing in vain 
to it is in geometry, that if to cqual things 
you add equals, the ſums will be equal. 
it is an axiom in optics, that the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 


fection, Sc. In which ſenſe too, the general 


laws of motion are called axioms : whence 
it may be obſerved, that theſe particular 
axioms are but deductions from certain 
hypotheſes. 


AXIOPOLIS, a town of Bulgaria, ſubjeR 


to the Turks. It ſtands upon the river 
Panvbe. 


AXIS, in geometry, the ſtraight line in a 


plane figure, about which 1t revolves, to 
produce or generate a folid : thus, if a 
temi-circle be moved round its diameter 
at reſt, it will generate a ſphere, the axis 
of which is that diameter. 


Axis, in aftronomy. 1, Axis of the world, 


an imaginary right line conceived to paſs 
tirongh the center of the earth {rom one 
role to the other, ahout which the iphere 
o the world in the ptolemaic ſyſtem re- 
volves in its diurnal rotation. 2. The 
axis of a planet, is that line drawn 
through the center about which the pla- 
net revolves. The tun, together with 
all p'anets, except Mercury and Saturn, 
are known by obſeryation to move about 
their reſpective axis. The axis of the 
earth, during its revolution round the 
fun, remains always parallel to itſelt, 
and is in lined to the plane of the eclip- 


tic, making wich it an angle of 66x 


degrees, See the articles PARALLELISM, 
INCLINAT!ON, Ec. 

3. The axis of the equator, horizon, 
echptic, zodiac, &c. are right lines drawn 
through the centers of thoſe circles per- 
pendicuiar to their planes. See the arti— 
ties EQUATOR, HoRI7ON, Ec. 


Axis, in ccii--ictions, a right ine divid- 


ing the lelkion into two equal parts, and 
cutting all its ordinates at right angles. 
Thes, if AP (plate XXIV. fg. 4. Ne. 
1.) be drawn fo as to cut the ordinate 
MN at right angles, and divide the ſee- 
tion into two equal parts, then is the 
line AP the axis of the ſection. The 
tranſverſe, firit, or principal axis of an 
ellipus or hyperbola, is the axis AP, 
which in the ellipſis (ibid. N®. 2.) is the 
longeſt, and in the hyperbola (ibid. N. 4.) 
cuts the curves in the points A and P. 
The conjugate, or ſecond axis of an 
ellipſis, is the line E F (ibid. No. 2.) drawn 
thro the center C, parallel to the ordi- 
nate MN, and perpendicular to the tranſ- 
verſe axis AP, being the ſherter of the 
Vor. I. 
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AXI 

two, and terminated by the curve. The 
conjugate axis of an hyperbola is the 
right line EF (ibid. No. 3.) drawnthro' the 
center C, parallel to the ordinates MN, 
MN, and perpendicular to the traverſe 
axis AP. This axis, tho' more than 
infinite, 13 of a determinate length, and 
may be found by this proportion. As 
AM x PM: AP*:: MN*: EF*, 
The axis of the parabola is of an inde- 
terminate length. The axis of the ellip- 
ſis is determinate. In the ellipſis and 
hyperbola, there are two axes, and no 
more; and, in the parabola, only one. 
The axis ot a bal- 
lance is that line about which it moves, 
or rather turns about. Axis of oſcilla- 
tion is a ri ht line parallel to the horizon, 
paſſing thro' the center about which a 
pendu.um vibrates. See the articles BaL- 
LANCE and PENDULUX., 


Axis IR PIRITROCHIO, one of the five 


mechanical powers, conſiſting of à peri- 
trochium or wheel concentric with the 
bate of a cylinder, and moveable toge- 
ther with it about its axis. The power 
is applied at the .circumlerenc- of the 
wheel, and the weight is rai ed by repe 
that 1s g2thered up on the axis while the 
machine turns round. The power moy 
be conceived as applied at the extremity 
of the arm of a lever, equal to the radius 
of the wheel; and the weight as ap- 
plied at the extremity of a lever; equal 
to the radius of the axis; only thoſe 
arms do not meet at one center of motion, 
as in the lever, but in place of this center, 
we have an axis of motion, viz. the axis 
of the whole machine. See LEVER. 
But as this can produce no difference, it 
follows, that the power and weight are 
in agrilibrio, when they s re to each 
other inverſely as the ances of their 
directions from the axis of the engine; 
or when the power is to the weig it as 
the radius of the roller to the radius of 
the wheel; the power being ſuppoſed 
to act in a perpendicular to this radius. 
But if the power act obliquely to the ra- 
diuss fobſtitute a perpendicular from 
the axis on the direction of the power, in 
the place of the radius, thus. It ABDE 
(plate XXIV. fig. «.) repreſent the cy- 
lindric roller, HPN the waeel, LM the 
axis or right line, upon which the whole 
engine turns, Q the point of the ſurface 
of the roller, where the weight W is ap- 
plied, P the point where the power is 
applied, K.Q the radius of the roller, 
CP the radius of the wheel; then if the 
H h power 
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wer P act with a direction perpendicu- 
- to CP, the power and weight wall 
ſuſtain each other, when P is to W az 
KQ tv CP or CH: but if the power 
act in any other direction PR, let CR 
be per, endicular from C t e center of 
the wheel on that direction; then P and 
W will ſuſtain each other, when P is to 
Wa KQ to CR; becaute, in. this 
caſe, a power P has the ſame effect, as 
if it was applied to the point R of its 
direction, acting in a right line perpen- 
dicular to CR. 
The ule of this machine is to raiſe 
weights to a greater heighth than the 
lever can do; becauſe the wheel is ca- 
pable of being turned {cveral times round, 
which the lever is not ; and alio to com- 
municate motion from one part of a 
machine to another. Accordingly, ther 
are few compound machines without it, 
Axis, in optics, is that ray, among all 
others that are ſent to the eye, which 
falls perpendictBarly upon it, and which 
conſequently paſſes through the center 
of the eye. 
Common or mean axis, is a right line 
drawn from the point of concourte of the 
two optic nerves, thro' the middle of the 


right line, which joins the extremity of 


the ſame optic nerves. 

Axis of. a glaſs or lens, is a right line 

joining the middle points of the two op- 

polite jurfaces of the glaſs. 

Axis of incidence, in dioptrics, is a right 
line perpendicular in the point of inci- 

dence to the refracting ſuperficies, drawn 

in the ſame medium that the ray of inci- 

dence comes from. 

Axis of refraction is a right line drawn 
| thro' the retracting medium, from the 

point of refraction, perpendicular to the 

refracting ſuperhcies. 

Axis, in architefture. Spiral axis, is the 

axis of a twitted column drawn ſpirally, 
in order to trace the circumvolutions 
without. See the article COLUMN, 
Axis of the ionic capital, js a line paſſing 
perpendicularty through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. See the articles 
CAPITAL and VOLUTE. 
Axis of a veſſel is an imaginary right 
line paſſing through the middle of it per- 
pendicularly to 1ts baſe, and equally 
diſtant from its ſides. 

Axis, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of 
the neck, ſo called from the head's turn- 
ing on it like an axis. 

Axis, in zoology, an animal of the deer- 

kind, found in Egypt, but differing ſrom 
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all the reſt, inaſmuch as neither the male 
nor female have horns. 

AXLE, or AXLE-TREE, the ſame with 
axis. See Axis. 

AXMINS TER, a market town of Pevgn. 
ſhire, ſituated about twenty-two mies 
eaſt of Exeter, in 30 15 weſt longitude, 
and 0 40 north latitude, Z 

AXUMA, a city of Ethiopia, in Africa, 
ſituated in 3$9 cait longitude, and 10 
north latitude. 

AXUNGIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes cid 

lard, or the drieſt and hardeſt of any fat in 
the bodics of animals: but, more properly, 
it ſigniſies only hog's-lard. See the arü- 
cles FAT and LARD. 
Phyſicians make uſe of the axungi1 
0; the gooſe, the dog, the viper, and 
ſome otters, eſpecially that of man, 
which is held by ſome to be of extraor- 
dinary lervice in the drawing and ripcn- 
ing of tumours. 

AXUNGIA DE uu, denotes marrow, 
See the article MARROW. 

AXUNGI1A $SOL15s, in natural hiftory, th: 
tame with the ſileſian earth. ; 

AXUNGIA VITRI, ſandiver, or ſalt of 
e345, a kind of falt which teparates from 
the glafs while it is in fuſion. It is 
of an acrimonious and biting taſte: 
the farricrs ule it for clearing the cyes of 
horſes: it is alſo made uſe ol for clean 
ing the teeth; and it is ſometimes ap- 

lied to running ulcers, the herpes, or tie 
ch, by way of deſiccative. 

AF AMONLIE, a ſca-port town of An- 
daluſia, in Spain, ſituated near the mouth 

of the river Guadiana, in $9 ;' welt lon— 

zgitude, and 35 north latitude. 
UNI, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Noto, twenty miles weſt of Catania. 

AYE, or EYE, in geography. Sce E1 t. 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where 
the grandfather was ſeized in his dem ne 
the day he died, and a ftranger enters 
the fame day and diſpoſſeſſes the heir, 


"AYERBL, a town of Arragon in Spain, 


between Saragoſſa an. Jaca. 

AYMARANES, a people of Peru, in 
ſouth America, in the government of 
Lima. 

AT MOUTH, or ExMouTH. See the ar- 
ticle EYMOUTH. 

AYRY, or Atry of hawks, a neſt or 
company of hawks, fo called from the 
old french word aire, which ſignified 
the ſame. See Hawk. 

AYSIAMENTA, or AYZ1aMENTA, 
EASEMENTS, in law, See the article 
FEASEMENT, 
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AZAB, in the turkiſh armies, a diſtinct body 
of ſoldiery, who are great rivals of the 
Janizaries. 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynta clals of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
divided at the ſummit into five ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed of 
five valves, and containing as many cells ; 
the ſeeds are numerous aud roundith, 

AZAMOGLANS, or ACEMOGLANS, See 
the articie AGEMOGLANS. 

AZAMOR, a maritime city of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Morocco, and province 
of Duquela, ituated in 6 zo wett longi- 
tude, and 329 5-4 north latitude. 

AZAPES, or ASAPPES, See As AES. 

AZAROLA, in botany, a tree of the meſ- 
pilus or medlar kind, See MEsPILUS, 

AZARUM, or A$Sa2 UM, in botany, See 
the article ASARUM. 

AZAZEL, the ſcape-goat, in jewiſh an- 
tiquity. Sce SCAPE-GOAT. 

AZED, in the materia medica, a Lind of 
camphor. See the article CAMPHOR, 
AZEDARAH, the BEeaD-T*®Er, in bo- 
tany, a genus of trees callec hy Linnæus 

melia. See the article MELIA. 

AZIMUTH, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place and the azimuth, or 
vertical circle paſſing thro' the center of 
the object, which is equal to the angle 
of the zenith formed by the meridian and 
vertical circle: or it is found by thus 
proportion, as the radius to the tangent of 
the latitude of the place, fo is the tangent 
of the ſun's or ſtar's altitude, for inſtance, 
to the co-ſine of the azimuth from the 
ſouth, at the time of the equinox. To 
find the azimuth by the globe, fee the 
article GLOBE. 

IM agnetical AZ1MUTH, an arch of the ho- 
rizon intercepted between the azimuth, or 
vertical circle paſſing through the center 
of any heavenly be and the magne- 
tical meridian. 

This is found by obſerving the object 
with an azimuth compaſs, 

Azluvru-courass, an inſtrument adapt- 
ed to find, in a more accurate manner 
than by the common ſea-compaſs, the 
ſun or far „„ or azi- 
muth. See a deicription ot this compals, 
under the article az:muth-CoMPass. 

AZIMUTH-DIAL, one whole ſtyle or 
gnomen 1s at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon. 

Az1MUTH-CIRCLEs, called azimuths, or 
yertical circles, are great circles of the 


ſphere, interſecting each other in the ze- 
nith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles in all the points thereof. 
The horizon being divided into 3602, 
they uſually conceive 360 azimuths. 
Theſe azimuths are repreſented by 
the rhumbs on common fſea-charts, 
and on the globe they are repreſented 
by the quadrant of altitude vhen 
ſcrewed in the zenith. On theſe azi- 
muths is reckoned the height of the ſtars, 
and of the fun, when net in the me- 
ridian. 

AZINCOURT, in geography. Sec the 
article AGINCOURT, 

AZOGA SHIPS, are thoſe fpanithi ſhips 
commonly called the quickttlver ſhips, 
from their carrying quicktilyer to the 
ſpaniſh Weſt-Indics, in order to extiatt 
the ſilver out of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. Theſe ſhips, firictly peaking, art 
not to carry any goods unlets for the king 
of Spain's account, 

AZONI, aden, in antient mythology, a 
name applied by the Grecks to tuch ot the 
gods as were deities at large, not appro- 
priated to the worſhip of any or fair ge 
town or country, but acknowledged in 
general by all countries, and worſhiped 
by every nation. Theſe the Latins called 
di communes, Of this fort were the Sun, 
Mars, Luna, Cc. | 

AZOPH, in geography. See Asorn. 

AZORES, iſlands in the atlantic ocean, 
between 255 and 33? weft longitude, and 
between 436? 40 north latitude. 

They belong to rhe Portugueſe, and are 
lometimes ca. led the weſtern iſles, as lying 
weſtward of Europe. 

AZOTH, in antient chemiſtry, the fr 
matter of metals, or the mercury of a 
metal; more particularly thyt which 
they cali the mercury of philolophers, 
which they pretend to draw from all torts 
of metallic bodies. 7 
The azoth ct Paracclſus, which he boaſt- 
ed of as an univerial reincdy, is pretended 
to be a preparation of gold, ſilver, and 
mercury. J 11 4 

AZUMAR, a city of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo, between Pagta- 
legro and Elvas. WY 

AZURE, in a geueral ſenſe, the blue; ca- 
lour of the ſky, Sec Skx and Brus 

AZURE, among, >221Nters, the beautifu 
blue colour, with a greeniſh caſt, pre- 
pared from. the lapis laguli, generally 
called ultramarine....... To... 
With greater propriety, however, azurt 
ſignifies that Naht blue colour prepared 
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from the lapis armenus, a different ſtone 
from the lapis lazuli, tho frequently con- 
founded together. This colour is, by 
our painters, commonly called Lambert's 
blue. 
AZURE, in heraldry, the blue colour in the 
arms of any perſon below the rank of a 
baron, In the eſcutcheon of a nobleman, 
it is called ſaphire; and in that of a 
ſovereign prince, Jupiter. In engrav- 
ing, this colour js expreſſed by lines, or 
ſtrokes drawn horizontally. See plate 
XXII. fig. 2. | 
AZURIUM, the name of a chemical 
preparation from two parts of mercury, 
one of ſuiphur, and a fourth of ful 
ammoniac, mixed in a mortar, put into 
a glais veſſel, and tet over the fice till a 
bluiſh ſmoke aries, &c. 
AZ vs, in anatomy, a vein riſing with- 
in the thorax on the right fide, having 
no fellow on the Jeit; waence it is called 
azygos, or vena line puri. ; 
It is extended through the right fide of 
the cavity of the thorax, and being de- 
ſcended to the eighth or niath ve.tebra, it 
then begins to keep the midi, and 
ſends forth on each fide in ercoſtal 
branches to the interſtices of the eight 
loweſt ribs ; being then divided into two 
branches, of which the larger deſcends 
to the left, betwixt the proceſſes of the 
diaphragm, and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the cava, above or below the emul- 
gent, but oſtner joined to the emulgent 
itlelf. The other, which goes down on 
the right ſide, enters the cava, commonly 


The ſecond letter of the alphabet, 
| 5 and firſt conſonant, is ſuppoſed 


in its pronunciation, to relemble 
the bleating of a ſheep. 
B is alſo uſed as an abbreviation : thus, in 
muſic, B ſtands for the tone above A, as 
Be, or dB, does for B flat, or the ſemi- 
tone major above A: B alſo ſtands for 
baſs, and B. C. for baſſo continuo, or 
thorough baſs. As a numeral, B was 
| uſed by the Grecks and Hebrews, to de- 
note 2 : but among the Roraans, for 
300, and with a daſh over it ops B) for 
3000. The ſame people likewiſe uſed B. for 


Brutus, B. F. for bonum faftum. B and 


V arg uſed indifferently for each other, BABA, a city o european Turky, * 
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a little above the emulgent, but is very 
ſeldom joined to the cmulgent itſelſ. 


AZY MITES, azymite, in church-hiſtory, 


chriſtians who adminiſter the euchariſt 
with unleavened bread. This is an ap- 
pellation given to the latin by the greek 
church, who alto call the armenians and 
maronites, who uſe unlcavcned bread in 
their office, by the name of azymitcs. 
Sce the next article. : 


AZY MOUS, atuuS., ſomething unfer- 


mented, as bread, Sc. made without 


leaven. 


This term has occaſioned frequent dil. 
putes, and, at length, a rupture between 
the latin and the geek churches ; the 
former of which maintain, that tlie bread 


in the mals ought to be azymous, un- 


leavened, in imitation of the patcha! 
bread of the jews, and of ur javiour, 
who inſtituted the ſacrament on the day 
of the paſſover. The latter as ſtrenuouily 
maintain the contrary from tradition, 
and the common viaye of the church. 

It is related, that during ihe firſt ages of the 
church, none but un.eavencd bread was 
uſed in the euchariſt, til] ſuch time as the 
Ebionites aroſe, who held, that all vh- 
ſervances preſcribed by Moles, were ll] 
in force, Upon which both the eaſtern 
and weſtern churches took up the ule of 
leavened bread ; and aſter the extinc- 
tion of that hereſy, the weſtern church 
returned to the azymous, the cutter n ob- 
ſtinately adhering to the former utage. 

It is obſerved by Galen, that all un- 
fermented bread is very unwholclome. 
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as ſchum and ſean : fo alſo B and P, 
as Publicola and Poplicola ; and B and F, 
as Bubalus and Bufalus. B, in the che- 
mical alphabe*, ſignifies Mercury. B. A. 
ſtands for batchelor of arts; B. L. for 
batchelor of laws; nd B. D. for batch*- 
lor of divinity. B. is ſervile in the inflec- 
tion of the dative and ablative plural of 
the third, fourth, and fifth declenſion ot 
latin nouns. 


BAAR, a country of Swabia in Germany, 


in the principality of Furſteinbeig, near 
the ſource of the Danube and the Necker. 


BAB, or BABELMANDEL, See the article 


BABELMANDEL. 


pon 


the 


BAC 


the black ſea, between Proftoviza and 
Catic. 

BABBLING, among ſportmen, is ſaid 
of hounds which are too buſy, after 
they have found a good ſcent. 

BABELMANDEL, a little ifland at the 
entrance of the Red-ſea, from the indian 
ocean; from whence the ſtraits of Babel- 
mandel take their name. 

BABOON, in zoology, a large kind of 
ape, common in the eaſt and weſt- indies. 
The head is large, and the mouth in a 
particular manner furniſhed with whiſk- 
ers, the face is naked, but the back part 
of the head hairy. It has a very — 
tail, and is of a dark olive- colour. 

PABUL, a city of the Eaſt- Indies, ſituat- 
ed in an ifland of the river Indus. 

BABYLON, a celebrated city of antiquity, 
ſuppoſed to have been ſituated on the 
river Euphrates, though not on its pre- 
ſent channel, in 44? ealt longitude, and 
32 north latitude. But of this once ſo 
fSouriſhing a city, there are now no re- 
mains; nor even the place, where it 
ſtood, certainly known. 

BABYLON was alſo an antient city of 
Egypt, ſuppoſed to have ſtood where 
Grand- Cairo does at preſent. 

BABYLONISH, or BaBYLONIAN, ſome- 
thing belonging, or peculiar to Baby- 
lon : thus, we meet with babylonian 
epocha, hour, Sc. See the articles 
EPOCHA, HOUR, Ee. 

BABY ROSSA, in zoology, the porcus in- 
dicus, or indian hog. dce Hos. 

BACA, a town of Granada, in Spain ; 
ſituated about forty-eight miles north-eaſt 
of the city of Granada, in 3“ welt lon- 

tude, and 379 30' north latitude. 

BACALIAU, or BakCaLLAo. See the 
article BARCALLAO, 

BACCA, BERRY, in botany, Cc. See 
the article BERRY. 

Bacc&, bermudienſes, the fruit of the 
fapindus, or ſoap-berry-tree. Sce the 
zrticle SAPINDUS, 

BACCARAT), a town of Lorrain upon 
the Meuſe, between Nanci and Eſtival. 
BACCASERAl, the capital city of Crim- 

Tartary, fituated about eighty miles 
welt of the ſtraits of Kaffa, in 3 5 caſt 
longitude, and 45 15 north latitude, 

BACCEM, or BAC1AIM, a ſea- port town 
of Cambaya, in the hither penirſula of 
India, It belongs to the Portugueſe, 
and is ſituated in 73* eaſt longitude, and 
19* 20 north Jatitude. 

BACCHZZE, in antiquity, prieſteſſes of the 
god Bacchus. They were likewiſe called 
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mæ nades, on account of the frantic ece- 
remonies uſed in their feaſts; as alſo 
thyades, which ſignifies impetuous, or 
furious. They celebrated the orgies 
of their god, covered with ſkins of ty- 
gers and panthers, and running all the 
night, ſome with their hair looſe, with 
torches in their hands, others crowned 
with vine and ivy leaves; carrying a 
thyrſus or rod turned about with ivy, in 
their hand. Along with them went 
cymbal-players, and drummers ; while 
they themſelves, ſeized with enthuſiaſm, 
made hideous lamentations. 

BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus by the antient Greeks 
and Romans; of which the two moſt 
remarkable were called the greater and 
leſſer, The latter called ena, from a 
word ſignifying a wine-preſs, were a 

reparation for the former, and were 

held in the open fields about autumn ; 
but the greater, called Dionyſia, from one 
of the names of Bacchus, were celebra- 
ted in the city, about the ſpring-time. 
Both theſe feats were accompanied with 
games, ſpectacles, and theatrical repre- 
lentations, and it was at this time, the 
poets contended for the prize of poetry. 
Thoſe who were initiated into the cele- 
bration of theſe feaſts, reprelented ſome 
Silenus ; others, Pan; others, Satyrs; 
and in this manner appeared in public 
night and day, counterteiting drunken- 
nets, dancing obſcenely, committing all 
kin is of licentioutneſs and debauchery ; 
and running over the mountains and fo-. 
reſts, with horrible ſhrieks and howlings, 
crying out, 'Ev:7 Bexxe, Eve Bacche, or 
Is Ba'xxt, Io Pacche. Livy informs us, 
that during the bacchanalian feaſts at 
Rome, ſuch ſhocking diſorders were prac- 
tiſed under the cover of the night, and 
thoſe who were initiated were * to 
conceal them by an oath attended with 
horrid imprecations, that- the ſenate 
ſuppreſſed them firſt in Rome, and after- 
wards throughout all Italy. 

BACCHAKAC, or BACHERAC. See the 
article BACHERAC. 

BACCHARIS, a genus of plants of the 
2 po'yramia faber las claſs of 

innæus; the intire flower of which con- 

ſiſts of a mixture of hermaphrodite and 
female flowers. The hermaphrodite ones 
are monopetalous, of a funnel form, 
and divided into tive ſegments ; the fe- 
male one are ſcarce viſible, The cup in- 


clotes lolitary oblong ſeeds, crowned with 
ſimple down, 
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BACCHIVUS, in antient poetry, a kind of 
foot compoſed of a ſhort ſyllable, and 
two long ones, as the word tvari. It 
takes its name from the god Bacchus, 
becauſe it frequently entered into the 
hymns compoſed in his honour. The 
Romans called it likewiſe exotrivs, tri- 

odins, faltans, and the Greeks wapiapees:, 

BACCHUS, in ichthyology, the fame with 
the myxon. Cee the article My xov. 

BACCIFEROUS, an epithet added to the 
names of any trees, fhrubs, or plants, 
that bear berries, as byrony, dwaif, 
honey- fuckle, lilly of the valley, aſpa- 
ragus, butcher's broom, night-ſhade, 
folomon's ſeal, and many others. 

BACH, a city of lower Hungary, upon 
the Danube. 

BACHARA, a city of great Tartary, in 
Aſia, fituated in the Uſbeck, upon a river 
which difcharges itielf into the caſpian ſea, 

BACHARIS, or Baccuanis, in botany, 
See the article BaccHaP is. 

BACHELOR, or Rarcurl.or. See the 
article BATCHELOR. 

BACHERAC, a town of the Palatinate of 

the Rhine, fituated on the weſtern ſhore of 
that river, in 7* eaft lon. and 50* north lat. 
It is remarkable for excellent wine, from 
thence called bacherac. 

BACHIAN, one of the Molncca-iſlands, 
ſituated under the equator, in 125 eaſt 
longitude. It belongs to the Dutch. 

BACHU, a fea-port town of the province 
of Chirwan, or Shirvan, in Perſia. It is 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the caſpian 
fea, in 49? eaſt lon. and 40 north lat. 

BACK, a, in anatomy. See DORSUM. 

Back, in the manege. To back a horlc, 
or mount a horſe à dos, in french, is to 
mount him bare-backed, or wwnhout a 
ſaddle. A weak-backed hor'e is apt to 
fumble: ſuch a horte detends him'clt 
with his back, is when he lezps and plays 
with his fillets, and doubles his reins, to 
incommode his rider. 

BACK, among buniders. Sce BAGUETTE. 

BACK-NAILs. See the article NAILS. 

Backs a hip. See the article Hir. 

Back- Box E, or spIN E. Sec SPINE. 

BAaCK-GAMMON, an ingenious game play - 
ed with dice and tables, to be learned on- 
ly by obſervation and practice. 
However, the following rules concerning 
it, cannot fail to be acceptable to our 
readers. In the firſt place, the men, 
which are thirty in r pot being equal- 
ly divided between the two gameſters, 
are placed thus, w7z. two on the ace 


point, five on the fide of your left-hand 


4 
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table, three on the cinque, and five on the 
ace point of your right-hand table; wh K 
are anſwered on the like points by your 
actverſary's men: or they may be di poſ- 


ed thus, u. two on the ace point, five 


on the double ſice or ſice- cinque point 
three on the cinque point in your own 
tables, and five on the fice point at home: 
which are to be anfwered by your adver. 
ſary. 

The men being thus diſpoſed, be ſure to 
make good your trey and ace points; hit 
boldly, and come away as faſt as you can. 
When you come to bearing, have a care 
of making when you need not; aud 
doublets now will ſtand you moſt in f cad. 
It both bear together, he that is firk off, 
without doublets, wins one: if both bear, 
and one goes off with doublets, he wins 
two. If your table be clear before you; 
adverſary's men are come in, that is x 
back-gammon, which is three; but if you 
thus go off with doublets, it is four, 
The great dexterity of this game, is to 
be forward, if poſſible, upon tafe terms; 
and fo to point the men, that it ſhall not 
be poſſible for the adverſary to paſs; 
though you have entered your men, till 
you give him liberty, after having got 
two to one of the advantage of the game. 


BACK-PAINTING. Sce PAINTING. 
BACK-STAFF, in the {ea-language, an in- 


ſtrument to take the ſun's altitude, It 
conſiſts of two concentric arches, the 
greater of which (plate XXV. fig. 1.) 
de, is divided into thirty degrecs, 
and every degree into five minutes, by 
means of diagonal lines; and the leſſer, 
g, into ſixty degrees. There are like- 
wile three vanes belonging to it, that up- 
on the arch of thirty degrees, marked A, 
being called the fight vane; that upon the 
arch of ſixty degrees, marked C, the ſhade 
vane; and the other vane, B, in the center 
of the arches, the horizon vane. 

To find the fun's altitude by this inſtru- 


ment: fix the ſhade vane C on the 60? 


arch, at about 15 or 20 degrees leſs than 
tue complement of the altitude, and turn- 
ing your back towards the ſun, move the 
fight vane A up and down the arch de, 
till the ſun's image fall on the horizon vane 
B, and at the ſame inſtant you ſee the ho- 
rizon through the lit in the horizon vane; 
then will the degrees cut by the ſhade 
vane C, on the arch f'g, being added to 
thote cut by the ſight vane A, on the arch 
de, be the ſun's zenith diſtance at that 
time, which being ſubtracted from 90 
degrees, will give his altitude, k 
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BAD 
This inftrument, commonly called Da- 
riss quadrant, from the name of the in- 
ventor, and by the French, the engliſh 

adrant, is not lo accurate as could be 
wiſhed ; and a large heavy brals aſtrolabe 
is to be preſerred before it. Sec the articles 
ASTROLABE and QUADRANT, 

Back-5TAYS. Sce the article STAYS. 

Bacx-WORM, in {alconry. Sce the article 
FILANDERS. 

BACKBERINDE, in law, ſignifies the 
bearing upon the back, or about a per- 
ſon ;. being a <:rrcumſtance of theft appa- 
rent, for which a forefter may arret an 
offender in the foreſt againſt vert and ve- 
ni on. 

BACKING a colt or horſe. See HORSE. 

BAC UL, in fo.tification, a kind of poit- 
cullis, or gate, made like a pit-fall with 
4 counterpoiic, and ſupported by two 
great takes, It is u:ually made before 
the corps de guard, not t:r jrom the gate 
of a piace. 

BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring 
acceſſible, or inaccelſivie heights, by the 
helpof one or more baculi, ſtaves, or reds. 

BACULUS piv NATOR1Us. See the ar- 
ticle ViRGULA DIVINA. 

BADAJOX, a large fortified town of 
ſpaniſh Eſtremadura, ſituated on the r1- 
ver Guadiana, in 7 2c! welt longitude, 
and 48? 45“ north latitude, 

BADALON, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
ſituated on the Mediterrancan, ab. ut ten 
miles caſt of Barcelona, in 29 15! eaſt 
longitude, and 41 15 north latitude. 

BADARA, the name of a kingdom and 
town of India, on this fide the Ganges, 
on the coaſt of Malabar, near Calicut. 

BADEN, the name of ſeveral towns : 1, 
Of one about twenty miles north of Straf- 
bourg, capital of the margraviate of the 
fame name, and remarkable for its hot 
baths. 2. Ot anther town of Swahin, 
in the Briſgow ; where are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral hot baths. 3. Of one in Switzerland, 
about fourteen miles north-wck of Zu- 
rich. 4. Of one in the circle of Auſtria, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Vienna. 

BADENOC H, an inland country of In- 
verneſs-ſhire, in Scotland, lying between 
Aberdeenſhire and Lochaber. 

BADENWEILLER ,a town of Germany, 
in the Briſgow, near the Rhine. 

BADGER, meles, in zcology. See MELES. 

Babak, in old law-books, one that 
was licenced to buy corn in one place, 
and carry it to another to lej], without 
incurring the puniſkuueut of an ingrol- 

T, 
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BADIAGA, a water-plant reſembling the 
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alcyoniums, but full of ſmall round gra- 
nules, like ſeeds. Linnæus makes it a 
ſpecies of ſpunge. 

It is a native ot the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and is ſaid to be good for re- 
moving the livid marks from blows. 

BADIANE, or BaDIax, the feed of a 
tree which grows in China, and ſmells 
like aniſe-ſeed. The Chineſe, and the 
Dutch, in imitation of them, ſometimes 
uſe the badiane to give their tea an aro- 
matic taſte, 

BAD1S, a fortreſs of Livonia, ſubject to 
Ruſſia, and ſituated twenty miles weſt of 
Revel, in 23? eaſt lon. and 59? 15 north 
latitude. 

BET Us, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cot- 
tus. See the article COTTUS. 

BATYLIA, Batu, anointed ſtones, 

worſhiped by the Phoenicians, by the 
Greeks before the time of Cecrops, and 
by other barbarons nations. They were 
commonly of a black colour, and conſe- 
crated to ſome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, 
the Sun, Sc. 
Some are of opinion that the true origi- 
nai of theſe idols is to be derived from the 
pillar of ſtone which Jacob erected at Be- 
thel. 

B/EZA, or BAE7A, a large city of Anda- 
luſia in Spain, ſituated on the river Gua- 
dalquivir, in 3* x5! weſt longitude, and 
37? 40 north lat. 

BAFFETAS, or BasTas, a cloth made 
of coarſe white cotton thread, which 
comes from the Eaſt-Indies. Thoſe of 
Surat are the beſt. 

BAYFIN's BAY, a gulph of north Ame- 
rica, running north-eaſt from cape Fare» 
well in weſt Greenland, from 60? north 
latitude to 800. 

BAG, in commerce, a term ſignifying 2 
certain quantity of ſome particular com- 
modity ; as a bag of almonds, for in- 
ſtance, is about three hundred weight; 
of aniſe-ſceds, from three to four hun- 
dred, &c. 

Bags are uſed in moſt countries, to put 
ſeveral ſorts of coin in, either of gold, 
ſilver, braſs, or copper. Bankers, and 
others who deal much in current caſh, 
label their bags of money, by -tying a 
ticket or note at the mouth of the bag, 
ſignifying the coin therein contained, the 
ſum ns, its weight, and of whom it 
was received, Tare is allowed for the 

bag. 
Bag, among farriers, is when, in order to 
retrieve a hcr{'s lot appetite, they put 
an 
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an ounce of aſa foetida, and as much 
powder of ſavin, into a bag, to be tied 
to the bit, keeping him bridled for two 
hours, ſeveral times a day : as ſoon as 
the bag is taken off, he will fall to eat- 
ing. The ſame bag will ſerve a long time. 

Bac is alſo uſed compounded with other 
words, as oil- bag, petty-bag, ſand-bags, 
Sc. See OIL, PETTY, Cc. 

BAGDAT, a ſtrong town of Turky, on 
the frontiers of Perſia, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Tigris, in the province of Iraca- 
arabic; it was formerly capital of the ſa- 
racen empire, and lies in 439 eaſt longit. 
and 33 20% north lat. 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, denotes the 
cloaths, tents, utenſils of divers ſorts, pro- 
viſions, and other neceſſaries belonging to 
an army. 

Before a march, the waggons with the 
baggage are marſhalled according to the 
rank which the ſeveral regiments bear in 
the army; being ſometimes ordered to 
follow the reſpective columns of the ar- 
my, ſometimes to follow the artillery, 
and ſometimes toform a column by them- 
felves. The general's baggage marches 
firſt; and each waggon has a flag, ſhew- 
ing the regiment to which it belongs. 

BAGGING of hops, the putting them in 
bags. See the article Hops. 

BAGNAGAKR, the capital of Golconda, 
in the hither peninſula of India, former- 
ly the reſidence of the kings of Golconda, 
now ſubject to the mogul : in eaſt long. 
77? 30' and north latitude 160 30. 

BAGNARA, a maritime town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, in 169 eaſt 
longit. and 389 15” north Jatitude. 

BANAREA, a town of Italy, in the coun- 
try of Orvieto, in 129 eaſt longitude, and 
422 36' north latitude. 

BAGNERES, a town of France, in the 


county of Bigorre, in Gaſcony, fituated. ' 


upon the Adour, in 42 eaſt longit. and 
432? 30' north lat. 

BAGNIALUCK, a large city of Boſ- 
nia, in european Turkey, ſituated in 
189 15 eaſt long. and 44* north lat. 

BAGNIO, an italian word, ſignifying a 
bath : we uſe it for a houſe with conve- 
niencies for bathing, cupping, ſweating, 
and otherwiſe cleanſing the body ; and 
ſometimes for worſe purpoſes. 

BaGNn10O is, in Turky, become a general 
name for the priſons where their ſlaves 
are incloſed, it being uſual in theſe pri- 
ſons to have baths. 

BAGNOLIANS, Bacxor.tnses, in 
church-hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics, whe 
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in reality were manichees, though they 
ſomewhat ditguiſed their errors. Tho 
rejected the old teſtament, and part of the 
new ; held the world to be eternal, and 
athrmed that God did not create the ſou! 
when he infuſed it into the body. 

BAGPIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind, chiefly uſed in country places, 
eſpecially in the north: it confiſts of two 
principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, 
which blows up like a foot-ball, by means 
of a port-vent, or little tube, fitted to it, 
and ſtopped by a valve : the other part 
conſiſts of three pipes or flutes, the fir 
called the great pipe, or drone ; and the 
ſecond, the little one; which paſs the 
wind out only at the bottom: the third 
has a reed, and is played on by compreſf. 
ing the bag under the arm, when full, 
and opening or ſtopping the holes, which 
are eight, with the fingers. The little 
pipe is ordinarily a foot long; that play- 
ed on, thirteen inches ; and the port- 
vent ſix. 


BAG RE, in ichthyology, a ſmall, oblong, 


and bearded anguillitorm tiſh, caught in 
the american ſeas. 

BAGUET TE, in architecture, a ſmall 
round moulding, leſs than an aſtragal, 
and fo called from the reſemblance it 
bears to a ring. 


BAHAMA, orLUCAYA-ISLANDS, a num- 


ber of iſlands lying in the Atlantic ocean, 
between 21 and 27? north latitude, and 
between 73* and 812? weſt longitude. 
Theſe iſlands, whereof twelve are of a 
conſiderable extent, take their name from 
Bahama, one of the largeſt of them, ly- 
ing between 78? and 81* weſt longitude, 
and between 26? and 27 north lat. 
BAHAR, or BAR RE, in commerce, weights 
uſed in ſeveral places in the Eaſt-Indies. 
There are two of theſe weights, the one 
the great bahar, with which they weigh 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, Sc. 
and contains five hundred and fifty 
pounds of Portugal, or about five hundred 
and twenty-four pounds nine ounces 
avoirdupois weight. With the little ba- 
har they weigh quickſilver, vermilion, 
ivory, filk, &c. It contains about four 
hundred and thirty ſeven pounds nine 
ounces avoirdupois weight. 
BAHAREN, an iſland in the perſian gulph, 
in go“ eaſt longit. and 26“ north lat. 
BAHIR, a hebrew term ſignifying famous 
or illuſtrious ; but particularly uſed for 
a book of the Jews, treating ot the pro- 
found myſteries of the cabbala, being the 
moſt antient of their rabbinical works. 


BAHUS. 


W * 


rovince of the ſame name, and ſituated 
about twenty- miles north-weſt of Got- 
tenburgh, in 11 eaſt Jongitude, and 58? 
20! north latitude. 


BAJA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


Naples, and province of Lavoro, ſituated 
in 14 45' ealt lon. and 41 6 north lat. 


BAJADOR, a cape on the weſt coalt of 


Africa, in 15 welt long. and 27“ north 
latitude. 


BAIL, in law, the ſetting at liberty one ar- 


reſted, or impriſoned, upon an action, 
either civil. or criminal, upon ſureties 
taken for his appearance at a day and 
place aſſigned ; and is either common or 
jpecial. 

Common bail is in actions of ſmall pre- 
judice, or flight proof, in which caſe any 
ſureties are taken. 

Special bail is that given in caſes of om 
moment, where it is required that the 
ſureties be ſubſidy · men at leaſt, and ac- 
cording to the matter in queſtion. 

It was ſome years ago enacted, that no 
perſon ſhould be held to ſpecial bail in 
any action brought for leis than ten 
pounds : but this 1s only obſerved as to 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtmin- 
fter-hall ; for the marſhal's court conti- 
nues to arreſt and hold to ſperial bail in 
ations exceeding forty ſhillings. 

By the indulgence of the common-law, 
all verfons might be bailed rill they were 
convicted of the offence laid to their 
charge: but it is enacted hy ſtatute, that 
murderers, outlaws, honſe- burners, 
thieves openly defamed, ſhall not be bail- 
ed. However, this ſtatute does not ex- 
tend to the court of the king's-bench, 
which bails in all caſes whatſcever, and 
may bail even for murder, Cc. 


Clerk of the Ba1Ls is an officer belonging 


to the court of the king's-bench : he files 
the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
attends for that purpoſe. 


BAiLE, or BAL, in the ſea-langvage. 


The ſeamen call throwing the water by 
hand, out of the ſhip or boat's hold, 
bailing. They alſo call thoſe hoops that 
bear up the tilt of a boat, its balls. 


things, whether writings or goods, to 
ans. 3-1 ſometimes to be delivered back 
to the bailer, that is, to him who ſo de- 
livers them ; ſometimes, to the uſe cf him 
to whom they are delivered; and foine- 
times, to a third perſon. 


BAILIAGE, or Bailiwicx. See the 


article BaiL1w1ic Ke 
Vor. I. 
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BAHUS, * city of Sweden, capital of n Vuter-Batbt ank, an antient duty paid to 


the city of London, for all goods brought 
into, or carried outgof the port. 

BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice within a certain 
diſtri, called a bailiwick. 

BAILIFFS ERRANT, luch as are appointed 
by the ſheriff, to go up and down the 
county, to ſerve writs and warrants, ſum- 
mon county -courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, and 
the like. 

Bailters ef franchiſes, thoſe appointed b 

every lord within his liberty, to do ſue: 
offices therein, as the bailiff errant does 
at large in the county. 
There are alfo bailiffs of ſoreſts, and bai- 
liffs of manors, who direct huſbandry, 
fel] trees, gather rents, pay quit rents, 
Se. 

Water-BA1L1FF, an officer appointed in all 
port-towns, for the ſearching of ſhips, 
gathering the toll for anchorage, &c. 
and arreſting perions for debts, &c. on 
the water. 

BAILIFF, however, is ſtil! applied to the 
chief magiſtrate of paces corporate 
towns. The government of ſome of the 
king's caſtles is alſo committed to perſons 
called bailiffs, as the bailiff of Dover 
caſtle. 

In France, bailiffs have ſome conſiders 
able prerogatives: they are reputed heads 
of their retpective diſtricts, or adminiſter 
juſtice by their lieutenants, at leaſt with- 
in the precincts of the ſeveral parliaments 
or provinces of France. In their name 
juſtice is24miniſtered, contracts and other 
deeds paſſed. and to them is committed 
the command of the militia. 
In Scotland, bailiff is the name of a judge, 
as well as the appellation of alder- 
men. 

BAILIWICK, that liberty which is ex- 
empted from the ſheriff of the county, 
over which liberty the Jord thereof ap- 
points his own hailiff, with the like power 
within his precin&, as an under-ſheriff 
exerciſes under the ſheriff of the county : 
or it ſignifies the precinct of a bailiff, or 
the place within which his juriſdiction is 
terminated. 


BAILEMENT, in law, the delivery of BAILO, thus they ſtyle at Conſtantigople 


the embaſſador of the republic of Venice, 

who reſides at the porte. This miniſter, 

beſides his political charge, acts there the 
art of a conſul for Venice. 

BAIOCAO, a copper coin, current at 
Rome, and throughout the whole ſtate of 
the church, ten of which make a julio, 
and an huudred a roman crown, 

11 BA!ONNE, 
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' RATONNSE, in geography. See the article BAJULUS, an antient officer in the cour? 


BAYONNE, 


BAIRAM, in the mahometan cuſtoms, a 


— feſtival of the Turks, which they 


. keep after the fait of ramazan. 


The mahometans have two bairams, the 


great and the little, 


The little bairam holds for three days, 
and is ſeventy days after the firſt, which 


follows immediately the ramazan. Dur- 


ing the bairam the people leave their work 


for three days, make preſents to one an- 
other, and ſpend the tune with great ma- 
. nifeſtations cf joy. If the day after rama- 


zan ſhould prove ſo cloudy as to prevent 


the ſight of the new moon, the bairam is 


put off to the next day, when it is kept, 


eren if the moon ſhould ſtill be obſcured. 


When they celebrate this feaſt, after nu- 


merous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange 


mimicrics, in their meſ{que, it is con- 
cluded with a ſolemn prayer againſt the 
infidels, to extirpate chriſtian princes, or 


to arm them againſt one another, that 


they may have an opportunity to extend 


the borders of their law. 


BAIT, in fithing, a thing prepared to take 


and bring fiſhes to. 


Baits are of two ſorts, 1. the natural ones, 


or thoſe generally living, as maggots, 


bobs, frogs, &c. 2. Of the ſecond kind are 


all artificial baits, whether ſuch as imi- 


tate the living baits, or paſtes of ſeveral 


. . Sheep's blood an 


compoſitions and 2 
cheeſe are good baits 


in April; the bobs dried, waſps, and 


bees, are for May; brown flies for June; 
maggots and hornets for july; ſnails in 
Auguſt; graſhoppers in September; corn 


and bramble- berries at the fall of the leaf: 


* 


the red earth - worm is good for ſinall fiſh 
all the year round; and ſmall fiſh are 


good baits for pikes at all times. 


here are ſeveral artificial baits for in- 
toxicating of fowls, and yet without 
tainting or hurting their fleſh : for the 
greater ſort of land-fowls the bait may be 


made thus: take a peck, or a leſſer 


quantity, of wheat, rye, &c. with which 
mix two hand-fulls of nux vomica ; boil 


them together till they are almoſt ready to 


buxſt; ſtrew them upon the land, where 


you deſign to take the fowl, and ſuch as 
eat thereof. will be intoxicated, and lie 


as if dead; ſmall birds may be taken, 


with 1 this alteration ; inſtead of wheat, 
e 


or the like grain, take hempſeed, Cc. 


BAITING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
flutters with her wings, either from perch 


or fiſt, as if it were ſtriving to get away. 


of the greek emperors. 

There were ſeveral degrees of bajuli, ag 
the grand bajulus, who was preceptor to 
the emperor, and the ſimple bajuli, who 
were ſub- preceptors. 


BAK AL, a great lake, in the middle of Si- 


beria, on the road from Moſcovy to 
China. 


BAKER, a perſon whoſe occupation or bu- 


ſineſs it is to bake bread. See the articles 
BaKkinG and BREAD. 

The bakers of London make a diſting 
company, the nineteenth in order. 


BakER's central rule. See the article Crx. 


TRAL RULE, 


BAKEWELL, a large market-town of 


Derbyſhire, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from London. It is a good market 
for lead. 


BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or 


reducing meals of any kind, whether 
ſimple or compound, into bread. 

The various forms of baking among us 
may be reduced into two, the one for 
leavened, the other for unleavened bread; 
for the firſt, the chief is manchet-baking, 
the proceſs whereof is as follows: 

The meal, ground and boulted, is put 
into a trough, and to every buſhel are 


. Pourcd in about three pints of warm ale, | 


with barm and falt to ſeaſon it; this is 
kneaded well together, with the hands 
through the brake; or for want thereof, 
with the feet, through a cloth; after 
which, having lain an hour to ſwell, it is 
moulded into manchets, which ſcorched 
in the middle, and pricked at top, to give 
room to riſe, are baked in the oycu by a 
gentle fire, 

For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat- 
bread-baking, it is thus : ſome leaven 
(faved from a former batch) filled with 
ſalt, laid up to four, and at length diſ- 


ſolved in water, is ſtrained through a 


cloth into a hole made in the middle of 
the heap of meal in the trough ; then it is 
worked with ſome of the flour into a mo- 


derate conſiſtence; this is covered up with 


meal, where it lies all night, and in the 
morning the whole heap is ſtirred up, and 


mixed with a little warm water, barm, 


and ſalt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſoſten- 
ed, and brought to an even leaven : it is 


then kneaded, moulded, and baked, as 
before. 


. BAKING of porcelain. See PORCELAIN» 
BALA, in botany, the name by which 


the muſa of botaniſts is ſometimes call · 
ed. See the article Musa. 
BALA; 


B AL 


Merionethſhire, about fixteen miles fouth 
from Denbigh, in 30 40! welt long. and 
$29 55% north latitude, 

BALZANA, the WHALE, in zoology, a 
genus of fiſhes, of the order of the flagi- 
uri, diſtinguiſhed by having certain la- 
minæ, of a horny ſubſtance, in the upper 
jaw, which ſupply the place of teeth, 
and uſually no fin upon the back: to this 
it may be added, that the fiſtula, or 
aperture, for the diſcharge of water, is 
double, and fituated either on the fore- 
head, in the middle of the head, or in the 
roſtrum. See the article WHALE, 

The horny lamine make the ſubſtance 
which we call whale-bone. 

BALAGANSE OI, a town of muſcovitiſh 
Siberia, ſituated on the river Angara, 
in 97? caſt long. and 59 north lat. 

BALAGNA, a town of Muſcovy, in the 
province of Novogorod, fituated on the 
river Wolga, in 45“ cait long. and 56? 
zo. north lat. 


BALAGUER, a city of Catalonia, in Spain, 


in zo eaſt long. and 41 zo north lat. 

BALAMBUAN, a ſea- port town of the 
ite of Java, in Alia, which gives name to 
the channel called the ſtreights of Balam- 
buan. 

8ALAM-PULLI, in botany, a name by 
which ſome call the tamarind, See the 
article 'TAMARIND, | 

BALANCE, or BALLANCE. See the ar- 
ticle BALLANCE. . 

BALANGTAK, the capital city of Tarta- 
ry, north of the Caſpian ſea. 

BALANI MARINI, certain multivalve 
ſhells, utually growing in cluſters on the 


ſhells of the larger ſort of the ſea ſhell- 


fin: ſometimes they are found large, 


looſe, and petrified, at a great diſtance, 


from the ſea; in which ſtate, they are di- 
linguiſhed by the name balanite. 

The balagus is a ſea-ſhell fiſh, of an ob- 
long figure, approaching to that of an 
acorn, open at the mouth or top, and com- 
poled of ſeveral portions, or valves, from 
lix to twelve in number, not moveable or 
looſe, as in the other bivalve or multivalve 


ſhells, but fixed to one another by an inter- 
mediate ſubſtance: the animal inhabiting . 


this ſhell is called a triton. See TRITON. 


BaLanus, in anatomy, a term ſometimes. 


uſed for the glans penis, as well as for 
the clitoris, k 

Mlaxvs, in Jharmacy, denotes a ſuppo- 
ſitory, See the article SUPPOSITORY, 

BALASS, or BaLLas, the name of a 


Kind of ruby, See the article RUBY. 
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Bara, in geography, a market-town of 


BAL 


BALAUSTINE, balauftia, in botany, 
the name by which the great double- 
flowered pomegranate is commonly call- 
ed, See the article PUNICa. | 
'The fruit of this ſpecies is a powerful 
aſtringent, and conſequently recommend- 
ed in fluxes of all kinds. 

BALBASTRA, a city of Aragon, in 
Spain, fituated upon the river Sinca, in 
15 weſt Jon, and 42“ north lat. 

BALBEC, a town of aſiatie Turky, fitu- 
ated at the foot of mount Libanus, in 
37 zo“ eaſt lon. and 33% north lat. 

BALCH, a city of Uſbec Tartary, ſituat- 
ed on the frontiers of Perſia, in 659 20 
caſt long. and 37“ north lat. | 

BALCONY, in architecture, a projecture 
in the front of a houſe, or other build- 
ing, ſupported by pillars, or conſoles, and 
encompaſſed with a baluſtrade : or it is a 
kind of open gallery, for people to ſtand 
in, to boholck any public ſhow, or for 
taking the air in. They are uſually le- 
vel with the firſt ſloor, and are made ot 
wood, or iron, 

BALDACHIN, or BALDAQUIN, in ar- 
chitecture, a building in form of a ca- 
nopy, {upported by pillars and. frequent- 
ly uſed as a covering to inſulated altars. 
Some alſo uſe the term baldachin for the 
ſhe!l over a door. | 

BALDIVIA, or VALIDIVIA, a fea-port 
town of Chili, in ſouth America, fituat- 
ed on the fouth ſea, in 80“ welt longit. 
and 40 ſouth latitude. 

BALDNESS, a defect. of hair, owing to 
the want of a ſufficient ſupply of nutrici- 
ous juice, or to ſome bad quality there» 
in. See CALVITIES, ALOPECIA, &c. 

BALDOC, a market-town in Hertford- 


ſhire, about thirty eight miles north of - 


London, in 15˙ weſt longit. and 519 55 
north lat. bt 


BALE, in commerce, is ſaid of merchan- 


dizes packed up in cloth, and, corded 
round very tight, in order to keep them 
from breaking, or preſerve them from 
the weather. Moſt of the merchan- 
dize capable of this kind of package, de- 
ſigned for fairs or exportation, ought tobe 
in bales, .and too much care cannot be ta- 
ken in packing them, to prevent their be- 
ing damaged. The bales are always to 
be marked and numbered, that the mer- 


chants to whom they belong, may eaſily 


know them. 


A bale of cotton yarn is from three to fo 
hundred weight; of raw ſilk, it is from one 


to four hundred; of lockram or dowlaſs © 0 


either three, three and a half, or four pieces. 
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Balx- oo, among the engliſhmerchants, 
are all ſuch as are imported or exported 
in bales ; but the French give that name 
to certain hard-wares, and other fort of 
merchandize, which come to Paris, and 
are commonly made by bad workmen, of 
indifferent materials, 

BALE, in geography. See BAs1L. 

BALESTRA, in ichthyology, the capr:/- 

cus. See the article CarRISCUS. 

BALI, an iſland of the Eaſt-Indies, ſitu- 
ated in 124 eaſt lon. and 7* 30' ſouth lat. 
This iſland, and the eaſt end of the iſland 
of Java, form a ſtreight about a mile 
over, ol extremely difhcult paſſage. 

BALISORE, a ſmall ſea- port of the hither 
India, fituated on the norti-welt part of 
the bay of Bengal, in 85* 15 ealt long. 
and 219 30' north lat. 

BALISTA, or BALLIsTA. See BALLISTA. 

BALISTES, a genus of the branchioſte- 
gious order of fiſhes, having only one 
belly-fin, on the back there arc ſome ro- 
buft ſpines ; the jaws are furniſhed with 
very large teeth, which are placed conti- 

nous to each other, and are protended 
— having much the appearance 
of thoſe in the human mouth; and in 
other ſpecies, of thoſe of the hog : the body 
and the head are compreſſed and broad. 

BALIVO amoveNDo, in law, was a writ 
for removing a bailiff from his office, 
for want of having fufficient land in his 
bailiwick to ani{wer the king and his 
people, according to the ſtatute of Weſt- 
minſter, 2 reg. Orig. 78. 

BALK, among builders, is ſometimes uſed 
tor the ſummer- beam of a houſe ; ſome- 
times for the poles and rafters, which 


ſupport the roofs of barns, Cc. and 


ſometimes for the beams uſed in making 
ſea-holds. 


BaLx, in agriculture, denotes a ridge, or 


bank between two furrows. 

BALKE, or BALKHE, a city of Aſa, in 
the Uſbec Tartary, ſituated upon the ri- 
ver Dilhas, in 68* eaſt lon. and 36* 4 
north lat. - 

BALL, in a general ſenſe, a ſpherical and 
round body, whether it be io naturally, 
or turned into that figure by the hand of 
an, artiſt : thus we ſay, a tennis-ball, 
foct-ball,cotton-ball, Sc. The word is 
alſo uſed to ſignify tome tools of feveral 
trades and arts, becaule they bear ſome 

. reſemblance to balls. 

Ral.L, in the military art, comprehend all 

ſorts of bullets for fire arms, from the 

cannon to the piſtol. See the articles 
Ca Nox, PzsTOL, Ec. 
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Cannou-balls are of iron, muſquet-halls, 
piſtol-balls, &c. are of lead. The cx. 
periment has been tried of jron balls for 
piſtols and fuſees, but they are juſtly re. 
jected, not only on account of their Iight- 
neſs, which prevents them from flyin 
ſtrait, but becauſe they are apt to furrow 
the barrel of the piſtol, Sc. See Suor. 
BALL AND SOCKET is an inſtrument made 
of braſs, with a perpetual ſcrew, ſo as to 
move Aa vertically, and ob- 
liquely; and is generally uſed for the ma- 
naging of ſurveying inſtruments, and 
aſtronomical inſtruments. 
BALL of a pendulum, the fame with bob. 
See the article Bos. 
BALL, among printers. See PRIX TIxc. 
PYf-BALL, the engliſh name of the co. 
perdon. See the article Lycortevpoy., 
BALLAD, or BALLer, a kind of ſong, 
adapted to the capacity of the lower ca 
of people; who being mightily taken with 
this ſpecies of poetry, are thereby not a 
little l in the conduct of their 
lives. Hence we find, that ſeditious and 
deſigning men never fail to ſpread ballads 
among the people, with a view to gain 
them over to their ſide. 
BALLANCE, or BALANCE, in mechanics, 
one of the ſimple powers which ſerves to 
find out the equality or difference of 
weight in heavy bodies. 
The ballance is of two kinds, antient and 
modern: the antient, or roman, called 
flatera romana, or ſteel- yard, conſiſts of a 
lever AB (plate XXV. fig. 2. n.) move- 
able on a center C, and ſuſpended near 
one of its extremities ; the two arms 
CA, CB being kept in equilibrio by a 
ball A, fixed at the end of the ſhorteſt 
arm CA: on this the body to be weigh- 
ed is ſuſpended, and its weight is mea- 
ſured by thediviſions marked on the beam, 
on the other fide z where a moveable 
weight keeps the ballance in equilibrio. 
For example, if the body to be weighed, 
and put into the ſcale D, be in equilibrio 
with the weight, when this laſt is n-oved 
to the ſixth diviſion on the longeſt arm, 
then will the ſaid body be juſt fix times 
the weight, when the ſcale D is ſuſpend- 
ed from the fr diviſion; but if from the 
lecond, as in the figure referred to, it 
will be only triple the weight. 
The modern ballance conſiſts of a lever, 
wie exactly by the middle, and 
ſcales affixed to each extremity : the prin- 
ciple on which each is founded is the 
ſame, and may be conceived from what 


the 
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The modern or common ballance * 
a lever that has equal arms AG, an 

GB (ibid. Ne. 2.) with the center of 
motion C commonly placed direCtiy over 
G; becauſe if the center of motion 
was ia G, equal weights ſuſpended from 
A and B, would ſuſtain each other in 
any poſition of the lever AB; but 
when the center of motion is above G, 
they only ſuſtain each other when the 
lever AB is level; and when the weight 
at A is but a little greater than the 
weight at B, the ends A and B deſcend 
and aſcend by turns, till their common 
center of gravity g ſettles in the vertical 
line Cg, where they ſuſtain each other, 
becauſe their center of gravity is ſuſtained 
by C. Tue ballance is falſe, when the 
arms AG and GB are unequal; and 
the exactneſs of this inſtrument, chiefly 
depends upon making the friction at the 
center of motion C as ſmall as poſſible. 

The roman ballance or ſteelyard, is no- 
thing but a lever of the firſt kind, but 
whole arms are unequal ; fo that its 
mechaniſm depends upon the ſame the- 


orem with that of the lever. See the ar- 


ticle LEVER, 

The difference between the uſe of the 
ſcales and the ſteelyard, conſiſts in this, 
that as in the former, you make uſe of a 
larger power, or more weight, to eſti- 
mate the weight of an heavier body ; in 
the latter, you uſe the ſame power, but 
way it a greater velocity with reſpect to 
that of the weight, by applying it fur- 
ther from the fixed point, which will have 
the ſame effect. 


Hydroflatical BALLANCE. See the article 


HYDROSTATICAL. 


BALLANCE OF TRADE, in commerce, the 


cquality between the value of the commo- 


dities bought of foreigners, and the value 


of the native productions tranſported into 
other nations. 

It is reckoned that that nation has the 
advantage in the ballance of trade, which 
exports more of native commodities, and 


imports leſs of the foreign. ſo that the 
e 


nation grows ſo much richer in bullion, 
as the ballance of that account amounts 
to, which muſt be made up in bullion or 
money, 


Among various others, the moſt receĩv- 
ed methods of arriving at the knowl: 855 

whether a nation gains or loſes by fo- 
reign trade, or any branch thereot, are 


the following ones, 
1%. A ſtrit ſurvey muſt be taken of 
what proportion the value of the com - 
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modities exported bears to thoſe import 
ed, If the exports exceed the imports, 
it is concluded that that nation is ſo far 
in a gaining way, by the overplus im- 
ported in bullion. But this method is 
uncertain, by reaſon of the difficulty 
of ohtaining a true account, either 
of the exports or imports ; as cuſtom- 
houſe books are no rule in this caſe, 
by reaſon of the running of goods, eſ- 
2 many fine commodities of ſmall 
ulk, but great value; beſides the vari- 
ous accidents which afſe&t the value of 


the ſtock, cither ſent out or brought in, 


as loſſes at ſea, &c, 

29. The ſecond method, no leſs defec- 
tive than the other, is by obſerving the 
courſe of exchange, which if generally 
above the intrinſic value, or par of the 
coins of foreign countries, we not only 
loſe by ſuch exchange, but the ſame is a 
proof that we loſe by the general courſe 
of our trade. 

30. The third method is made from the 
increaſe or the diminution of our trade 
and ſhipping in general ; for if theſe di- 
miniſh, the nation loſes, and vice werſa : 
this ſeems equally imperfect with the fol- 
lowing. 

4*. A fourth way is, by obſerving the 
increaſe and diminution of our coin and 
bullion. 


BaLLANCE of a clock or watch. See the 


articles CLOCK and WATCH. 


BALLANCE, LIBRA, in aſtronomy. See the 


article LIBRA. 


BAL LANCE-FIS$H, a name ſometimes uſed 


for the zygæna, or hammer-headed ſhark. 
See the article ZYGzNa. | 


BALLANCER, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 


ſtyle, or oblong body, ending in a pro- 
tuberance or head, found under each 
wing of the two-winged flies: theſe ſerve 
to poiſe the body of the fly. 


BALLAST, a quantity of ſtones, gra- 


vel, or ſand, laid in a ſhip's hold, to 
make her fink to a certain depth into 
the water, and fail upright, renderin 

her of a prodigious weight, The ball 

is ſometimes one quarter, one third, or 
one half, according to the difference of 
the bulk of the ſhip. Flat veſſels re- 
quire the moſt ballaſt. Ships are ſaid to 
be in ballaſt, when they have no other 
loading. Maſters of veſſels are obliged 
to declare the quantity of ballaſt they 
bear, and to unload it at certain places. 
They are prohibited unloading their bal- 
laſt in havens, roads, &c. the negle&t of 
which has ruined many excellent . 
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BX LAS TAGE, or Las rACE. See the 
article LA STAGE. : 
BALLERUS, in ichthyology, the ſame 
with the carcaſſius of authors. See the 
article CaRCa5sIUsS, 
BALLET. See BALLAD and BALLS. 
BALLIAGE, or BAILIAGE. See the arti- 
cle BAILIAGE, | 
BALLICONNEL, a town of Ireland, 
about eleven miles north-eaſt of Cavan : 
weſt longitude 79 50', north lat. 54* 6“. 
BALLIMORE, a town of Leinſter in Ire- 
land, ſurrounded entirely with a marſh. 
BALLISHANNON, a large town of the 
county of Dannegal, and province of 
Ulfter, in Ireland, ſituated about ten 


miles ſouth of the town of Donnegal, in 


$? zo welt long. and 54? 25 north lat. 
BALLISTA, in antiquity, a military ma- 


chine uſed by the antients in befieging 
cities, to throw large ſtones, darts, and 


javelins. 
It reſembled our croſs-bews, though 
much larger, and ſuperior in force. 


From this engine, ſtones of a ſize not leſs 


than mill-ſtones, were thrown with ſo 


eat violence, as to daſh whole houſes 


in pieces at a blow. It is deſcribed thus, 
a round iron cylinder was faſtened between 


two planks, from which reached a hollow 


{quare beam, placed croſſwiſe, and faſtened 


with cords, to which were added ſcrews; 


at one end of this ſtood the engineer, 
ho put a wooden ſhaft with a big head 


into the cavity of the beam: this done, 


two men bent the engine by drawing 


was drawn ta the utmoſt end of the cords, 
the ſhaft was driven out of the balliſta, Cc. 

BALLISTES, in ichthyology. 
article BALISTES, ' 


ſenſe, ſignifies any ſpherical hollow body, 


of whatever matter it be compoſed, or ' 


for whatever purpoſes. it be 1 
Thus, with chemiſts, balloon denotes a 


round ſhort-necked veſſel, uſed to receive 


what 1s diſtilled by means of fire; in ar- 


clhitecture, a round globe on the top of a 
. and among engineers, a kind of 

mb made of paſte- board, and played 
off in fire- works, either in the air or in 


the water, in imitation of a real bomb. 


Balloon, in the ſrench paper trade, is a 


term for a quantity of paper, containing 


twenty-four reams. It is alſo the name 


of a fort of brigantine uſed in the king- 
dom of Siam. 


in che diccele of Mans, upon the banks 
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See the 
BALLOON, or BALLoON, in a general 


 BALLON, in geog aphy, a town of France, 
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of the Orne: eaſt longitude 50“, north 

. latitude 48 100. 

BALLOTA, or Bat.LoTE, in botany, 1 
genus of the didynamia gymnoſpernia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is 

monopetalous and cloven, the upper lip 
being ere& and crenated, and the lower 
obtuſe and divided into three ſegments, 

There is no pericarpium ; the cup in- 
cloling four ovated ſeeds, 

BALLO'TADE, in the manege, the leap 

of a horſe between two pillars, or upon a 

ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of time, 
with the aid of the hand, and the calves 
of the legs; and in ſuch a manner, that 
when his fore feet are in the air, he 
ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hin- 
der feet, without yerking out, It dif- 

ers from capriole and croupade, becauſe 
inthe former of theſe, the horſe ſtrikes out 
his hinder legs with all his force, keeping 
them near and even; and in croupades, 
he draws his hinder feet under him. 

BALLS, or BALLETS, in heraldry, a fre- 

as bearing in coats of arms, uſually 
enominated according to their colours, 

bezants, plates, hurts, Sc. Sce the article 

_ » BEZANTS, Sc. 

BALLUSTER, a ſmall kind of pillar uſed 
for balluſtrades. h 

BALLUSTRADE, a ſeries or row of bal. 

luſters, joined by a rail; ſerving as well 
for a rel to the elbows, as for a fence or 
encloſure to balconies, altars, ſtair- 

caſes, &c. 


ticle Baum, 
Balu, or BALSAM. See BALsAu. 
BALNEUM, a term uſed by chemiſts to 
ſignify a veſſel filled with ſome matter, 
as ſand, water, or the like, in which 
another is placed that requires a more 
entle heat than the naked fire, Thus 
alneum arenoſum, called alſo balneum 
ficcum, and ſand-heat, is when the cu- 
curbit is placed in ſand, in aſhes, or fil- 
ings of ſteel. Balneum marie, or mar's, is 
when the, veſſel containing the ingredients 
to be diſtilled, &c. is put into a veſſel of 
water, which is made to boil ; ſo that no 
greater heat than that of boiling water 
can be communicated to the ſubſtance to 
be treated. And balneum waporis, or 
vaporarium, is when two veſſels are diſ- 


poſed in fuch a manner, that the vapour 


raiſed from the water contained in the 
lower, heats the matter contained in the 
upper. See the article BATH. 
 BALOTADE, or BALLOTADE. Sce tho 
arücle BALLOTADE, : 

| BALOWA, 


BALM, or BavyM, in botany. See the ar- 
ſome wheels : when the top of the head * | 


* 
* 
. 

— 
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dom of Decay, 


BALSAM, or NATIVE BALSAM, an oily, 


reſinous, ee flowing either 
y, or by means of inciſion, 


3 | 
from certain plants of ſovereign virtue in 


the cure of ſcveral diſorders. There are 
many kinds of balſams, but the moſt re- 
markable are the!e. 1. Balſam or balm 
of gilead, called alſo balſamum judai- 
cum, ſyriacum, e meccha, and opobal- 


ſamum; being an exſudation from the 


true balſamum ſyriacum rutæ folio, ſo 


much eſteemed in the country where it 


is produced, that it is gccounted a rich 

reſent from the chief prince of Arabia 
tzelix to the grand ſignior. In order to 
have it genuine, it ſhould be choſen fluid 
as oil, of a very pale yellow colour, per- 
fectly tranſparent, and of a. fragrant 
ſmell, with ſomething of the lemon or 
citron flavour, but not too much of it. 
In medicine, it opens obſtructions of the 
lungs, and heals eroſions from acrimony 
and the worlt Kind of ulcerations. It is 
preicribed in aſtlunas, pleuriſies, and 
whatiogver requires expectorat on; in 
inward bruiſes and ſores, particularly 
thoſe of the reins and urinary paſſages; 
and externally it is uſed to diſcharge and 
incarnate, For internal ule, it may ei- 
ther be given in boluſles, or dropped on 
ſugar, or finally diſſolved into an emul- 


ſion by means of the yolk of an egg. 


The turkiſh women ule it as a coſmetic, 
2. Balſam of peru, which is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into two ſorts, the white and black, 
The former, by. way of eminence called 
the balſam of inciſion, is a liquid of a 
white colour, reſembling in external ap 


pearance the balm of gilead, but eaſily 
* diſtinguiſhed' from it by its ſmell, It is 


excellent for green wounds. The black 
balſam is obtained by boiling the wood 


of the tree which produces it. The beſt 


is of a darkiſh red colour, and of an ad- 
mirable fragrancy, It heals, dries, and 
diſcharges, and 1s much uſed externally, 
not only in wounds, but in palſies, iſchi- 
adic and rheumatic pains, and likewiſe 


by perſumers, on account of its excellent 


ſmell, 3. Balſam of, tolu, is produced 
from a tree, a ſpecies of ,the pine, which 
grows in new Spain. It is of a deep 
yellowiſh colour, approaching near to 
red, and of a moſt delicate ſcent, much 
beyond any other balſam. It firſt lows 
from the tree of the conſiſtence of ordi- 
nary turpentinez but by keeping, we 
meet with it frequently ſo hard as to be 
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brittle. Its virtues are the ſame in ge- 
ncral with thoſe of the peruvian and gi- 
lead kinds. II is given in conſumptions 
and other diſorders of the breail, ſome- 
times in form of pills, ſometimes of elec- 


tuary; but as it has not the pungency of 


the other kinds, the beſt ſorm of giving 
it .5 in emulſion diſſolved in the yolk of 
an egg, and ſo mixed with water. 4. 
Ballam of capivi, or of copaiba, is the 
produce of one of the arbores ſuzquoſee flore 
uniformt of Mr. Ray. It is of a thinner 
conſiſtence than the common turpentine, 
but much more fragrant and deterſive. 
It paſſes away quickly. by urine, and 
mightly cleanſes thoſe paſſages; for 
which reaſon it hath obtained very much 
in gonorrhœas, and all obſtructions and 
ulcerations of thoſe parts. The moſt 
agreeable way of taking it, is either 
in powdered ſugar, or dropped into 
water, $. Balſam of liquid amber may 
be jultly reckoned among the ſimples of 
the ballamic kind. It drops from a tres 
of Mexico, called arbor ſtyracifera, upon 
an inciſion being made into its bark, It 
is a reſinous and pingous liquor, of a 
reddiſh yellow colour, of an acrid aro- 
matic taſte, and of the conliftence of ve- 
nice turpentine. . Its eſſence ſtrengthens 
the head and nervous ſyſtem, and its oil 
is of ſingular eſſicacy, both tor external 
and internal utes. 

Factitious or artificial balſams, are cer- 
tain compoſitions chiefly of balſamic and 
healing ingredients, made by apotheca- 
ries in imitation of the native balſams. 
It would be almoſt endleſs to ſpecify all 
the artificial baliams which have been 
contrived by diſpenſatory-writers. Le- 
mery, in his pharmacefe? univerſelle, has 
ſeventy- three different forts, beſides ma 
others in foreign diſpenſatories. The 
molt remarkable of the London and Edin- 


burgh diſpenſatories, are balſam of am- 


ber, of guaiacum, of lucatellus, of ſul- 
pur ſimple, or. with barbadoes tar, of 
turpentine, vulnerary, of many virtues, 
anodyne of bates and guido, apoplectic, 
magiſterial, martiale and paralyticum. 
Baliam, with chemiſts, is a name given 
to the ſolutions and preparations of ſome 
ſalts, as balſam of ſaturn, tartar, ſal- 

em, Sc. 

alſam of ſaturn, is a ſolution of faceha · 
rum ſaturni, or ſugar of lead made with 
ſpirit of oil of turpentine, and digeſted 
till the matter hath gained a red tincture. 


Balſam, among alchemiſts, ſometimes de- 


notes the ſpirit of corumon ſalt, 2 
; Y 
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by diſtillation, after placing a folution 

of the ſalt for a conſiderable time in horſe- 
dung, in order to putrefy. This is ſaid 
to preſerve bodies the moſt liable to cor- 
ruption. 

BALSAMICS, in pharmacy, ſoftening, 
reſtoring, healing and cleanſing medi- 
eines, of gentle attenuating principles, 
very friendly to nature. 

Theſe medicines, on account of their 
fine, ſubtile, and volatile oil, are not only 

grateful and agreeable to the conſtitu- 
tion, but act upon the fluids, as well as 
the ſolids, of human bodies; diffuſing 
their virtues through every part, and ſup- 
plying the blood and humours with a 
leaſonable reinforcement of fulphureous, 
warm and ethereal parts, increaſing their 
inteſtine motions, and conveying a ge- 
nial vig ur to the vital juices. 

Theſe medicines may be uſed with good 
ſucceſs, both internally and externally, 
in all diſeaſes of the head, nerves, ſpinal 

- marrow, ſtomach and heart; ſuch as 
palſies, apoplexies, numbneſs and torpor 
of the ſenſes, weakneſs of the memory, 
difficulty of hearing, exceſſive weaknels 
and faintings ; they are allo of fingular 
ſervice in molt diforders of the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, and are exquiſitely adapt- 
ed to the old and infirm, See BaLsam. 

BALSAMINA, in botany, a genus of 
the Hngencfie polygamia clals of plants, 

the flower of which conſiſts of four, five, 
or fix petals, and its fruit is an unilo- 
cular capſule, conſiſting of five valves, 
and containing a number of roundiſh 
ſeeds affixed to a placenta. 

BALSAMITA, the name by which coſt- 
mary, a ſpecies of tanry, is ſometimes 
called. 

BALSARA, in geography, the ſame with 
Baſſora. See the article BAssORA. 

BALTIC-sEA, that lying between Swe- 
den on the north, and Germany and Li- 
vonia on the ſouth, 


+ BALTIMORE, a town of the county of 


Cork, and province of Munſter, in Ire- 
land, fituated about five miles north of 
cape Clear, in 99 25 weſt longitude, and 
$19 15 north latitude, 
BALUCLAVA, a port town upon the 
black ſea, The Turks call it Jambal : 
eaſt long. 355 40', north lat. 44 5. 
BALZANE. Sce WHiTEFOOT, 


BAM, a town of Perſia in Caramania, ſitu- 


ated in 779 eaſt Jongitude and 289 zof 
north latityde, 

BAMBA, a town and province of the 
kingdom of Congo in Atrica, 
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BAMBERG, a city of Franconia, in Ger- 
many: eaſt longitude 10® 50, and north 
latitude 30“ 15%. 

The biſhop of Bamberg is ſovereign of 
the city and diftrit round it, for ſixty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth. 
BAMBOE, or BamBovu, a plant in the 

Indies, which multiplies very much by 
its root, from which ſprings a branchy 
tuft, after the manner of the european 
reeds. It is of the largeſt kind of cane, 
and decreaſes gradually to the top, where 

it bears a bloſſom, like our reeds. 

BAMEFF, a town of Scotland, which gives 
name to a county, lying between Aber- 
deenſhire and Murray, along the ſou- 
thern bank of the river Spey. 

The town is ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Dovern, in 2* 5 welt longitude, 
and 57“ 40 north latitude. 

BAMMIA, in botany, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the trionum of Linnæus. See 
the article TRIONUM. 

BAMPTON, a market town of Oxſord- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Iſis, about ten 
miles ſouth-weſt of Oxford: weſt longi- 
tude 19 35 and north latitude 51 400. 

BAaMPTON is alſo the name of a matket- 
town in Devonſhire, twenty miles north 
of Exeter: weſt longitude 3“ 40', and 
north latitude 51 5. 

BAN, or BaNN. See the article BAxx. 

Bax, in commerce, a ſort of ſmooth, fine 
muſlin, which the Engliſh import from 
the Eaſt-Indies. The piece is almoſt x 
yard broad, and runs about twenty yards 
and an half. 

BANANA, in botany, the ſame with 
muſa. See the article Musa. 

BANARA, a city of Aſia, in the king- 

dom of Bengal, ſituated in 849 3c/ caſt 
longitude, and 26“ 20' north latitude. 

BANBURY, a large borough-town in 
Oxfordſhire, twenty miles north of Ox- 
ford : weſt longitude 1 20, and north 
latitude 52“ 5˙. 

BANC, or Bexcn, in law, denotes a i- 
bunal, or judgment-ſeat : hence, king's 
banc is the ſame with the court of king's 
bench, and common banc with that of 
common pleas, See the articles KING. 
BENCH and COMMON PLEAS. 

BANCA, an iſland of the Eaſt-Indics, ſe- 
parated from the ſouth-eaſt part of that 
of Sumatra by a very narrow chanacl : 
eaſt long. 1059, and ſouth lat. 4%. 

BANCALIS, a ſea-port town on the calt 
coaſt of Sumatra: eaſt Jongitude 997 
and north latitude 29. 

It is a Dutch ſettlement. 
5 BAN- 


B AN 

BANCOCK, a city of the kingdom of 

Siam: eaſt longitude 101%, north lati- 
tude 23* 300. 


BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, 


narrow ligament, wherewith any thing 
is bound, tied, or faſtened. 

BanD, in architecture, a general name for 
any flat, low member, or moulding, that 
is broad, but not very deep. 


Bap of ſoldiers, in military affairs, thoſe - 


who fight under the fame flag or enhgn, 

Trained BaNDs. See TRAINED BANDS, 

BawnD of penſioners are a company of 120 
gentlemen, who receive a yearly allow- 

dance of 1601. for attending on his ma- 
jeſty on ſolemn occaſions. 

BanD is alſo the denomination of a military 
order in Spain, inſtituted by Alphonſus 
XI. king of Caſtile, for the younger {ons 
of the nobility, who, before their admi!- 
fon, muſt ferve ten years, at leaſt, either 
in the army, or at court; and are bound 
to take up arms fer the catholic faith 
againſt the infidels. 

BAND, in forgery, a fillet, ſwath, or piece of 
linnen cloth, wherewith either to cover, or 
ſurround certain parts that ſtand in need 
of aſſiſtance; and is, in this fenfe. the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called a roller. 

BANDA, or LAN Tog, the chief of the 
Banda-iſtands in the Eaſt- Indies, where 
nutmegs grow: eaſt longitude 1289, and 
ſouth latitude 4 300. 

BANDAGE, in furgery, a fillet, roller, or 
ſwathe, uſed in dreſſing and binding up 
wounds, reſtraming dangerous hæmor- 
rhages, and in joining fractured or diilo- 
cated bones. 

Bandages ſhould be made of ſtrong lin- 
nen cloth, that haas been foftened by 
wearing. They are of different forms, 
according to the uſes they are deſigned 
for. Some are common, or applicable 
to any part; others are proper, or ap- 
plicthle only to particular parts. Some 
again are fimple, or made up of one en- 
tire part; others: compound, or compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces fewed together in dif- 
ferent manners. In phate XXV. fig. 3. 
No. 3. repreſents a ſimple bandage not 
rolled np, and is that uſed in phlebotomy ; 
Ne. 2 is another ſimple bandage, rolled 
up at one end, and from thence called a 
ſing le- headed bandage; thoſe on the other 
hand are called double-headed, which 
are rolled up at both ends, as N?. 1. 

Next to thete come thole ' bandages, 
which, though conſiſting of one en- 
tire piece, are divided at both ends 
almoſt as far as the middle, aud - called 

Vor. I. 
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by the ſurgeons four-headed bandages, 
as Ne. 4. The bandage, Ne. 5. is ſome- 
what narrower and ſliorter; being di- 
vided only at one end, and perforated at 
the other: this is uted in Sel applied 
to the penis or a finger. N®. 6, repre- 
ſents a double-headed bandage, divided 
about the middle, and called the uniting 
bandage, as ſerving to unite wounds made 
lengthwite. NC. 7. is the ſcapular ban- 
dage, the chief ule of which conſiſts in 
this, that in dreſſing wounds of the tho- 
rax or abdomen, it is capable of ſupport- 
ing another wider bandage bound round 
the breaſt or belly. N“. 8. is a com- 
pound bandage, called the T bandage, 
trom its reſemblance to that letter: its 
upper part is bound round the belly, and 
the lower part pafhng under the body 
between the thighs, 1s tied to the upper 
one upon the back. This bandage is 
uled tor ſecuring ſuch dreſſings as ſhall 
be thought proper to be applied to the 
anus or parts of generation. 

BANDALEER, or BANDELEER, in mili- 
tary affairs, a large leathern belt, thrown 
over. the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
under the let arm; worn by the antient 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of 
their fire-arms, and for the carriage of 
their muſquet-charges, which being put 
up in little wooden caſes, coated with 
leather, were hung, to the number of 
twelve, to each bandelcer. 

BANDELE T, or BAN DLE Tr, in architec- 
ture, any little band, or flat moulding, as 
that which crowns the doric architrave. 

BANDER-ABASSI, in geography. See 
the article GOMBRON. 

BANDER-CONGO, a ſea-port town on 
the eaſtern fide of the perhan gulph : eaſt 
longitude 4 50! and north lat, 279. 

BANDERET, a general, or one of the 

commanders in chiet of the forces. 
This appellation 1s given to the principal 
commanders of the troops of the canton 
of Bern in Switzerland, where there are 
four banderets, who command all the 
forces of that canton. 

BANDEROLL, a little flag, in form of a 
guidon, extended more in length than 
. breaxith, uſed to be hung out on the 
maſts of veſſels, Sc. 

BANDIT ITI, a term peculiarly denoting 
companies of highwaymen, common in 
Italy and France; hut fometimes alſo 
uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for rcbbhers, 
pirates, out-Jawed perſons, ruſfians, c. 

BANDLET, or BANDELET. See the ar- 
ticle BAN DELE T. | 
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* BANDO, the ſame with Aſiner. See the 
article ASMER. 
BA NDORA, the 8 the iſland- of 
he 


Salſet, or Conorin, on welt cout of 
the hither Iudia: eaſt longitude 7529 300, 
and north latitude 19“. 

BaxDORA is alto the name of an antient 
muſical inſtrument, with ſtrings, reſem- 
bling a lute, See the articles LUTE. 

BANGLE EARS, an imperfection in a 
horſe, remedied in the following manner. 
Place his ears in ſuch a manner as you 
would have them ſtand ; bind them with 
two little boards fo faſt that they can- 


not ſtir, and then clip away all the empty 


wrinkled {kin cloſe by the head. 
BANDY-LEGGED per/ore are ſuch whoſe 
feet are diſtorted, turning either inward 
or outward, on either fide ; ariſing from 
ſome defect in the birth, or from the im- 
prudence of the nurie, endeavouring to 
make the child ſtand or walk before its 
legs were ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
reſt of his body. 
Beſides the uſe of emollients, it is proper 
to apply a kind of ſtrong boots propor- 


tioned to the limb. 


BANGOR, a city of Carnarvonſhire, in 


north Wales: weſt longitude 49 15, 
and north latitude 53% 200. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated on the ſea- 
ſide. about thirty miles welt of St. Aſaph. 

BANGUE, or BEN D. See the article BExp. 

BANIALUCH, or BaGXALUCH, a city 
of european Turky, the capital of Bol- 
nia, upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, near 
the river Setina : eaſt longitude 189 20, 
north Jatitude 449 2c/. 

BANIANA, a city of India, upon the 
road from Surat to Agra, 

BANIANS, a religious ſect in the empire 

of the mogul, who believe a metemply- 
choſis, and will therefore eat no living 
creature, nor even kill noxious animals ; 
but endeavour to releaſe them, when in 
the hands of others. 
The banians are ſaid to be ſo fearful of 
having communication with other na- 
tions, that they break their cups, if one 
of a different religion has drank out of 


them, or even touched them. Tis ſaid, 


that if they happen to touch one another, 
they purity and waſh themtelves before 
they cat, or enter their own houles, 
They carry, hanging to their necks, 4 
tone, called tamberane, as hig as an egg, 
aud periorated in the middie, throngh 
which yun chree ſtrings : this ſtone, they 
Ay, repreſents their great god, and 
upon that account, they have great. 1 
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ſpect ſhewn them by all the Indians. 

BAN}AR, a river in the ifland of Borneo, 
in the mouth of which is a floatins 
iſland, where the eaſt- india company 
have a factory. 

BANILLA, or VANILLA. See VANILLA. 

BANISHMENT, a kind of puniſimem, 
whereby the guilty perſon is obliged to 
leave the realm. 
There are two kinds of baniſhment ; one 
voluntary and upon oath, the other upon 
compulſion, tor ſome crime or offence : 
the tormer, properly called abjuration, is 
now ceaſed ; the latter is chiefly enjoined 
by judgment of parliament, or other 
courts of juſtice. 
By magna charta, none ſhall be out- 

; awed, or baniſhed his country, but by 

Iawful judgment of his peers, according 
to the law of the land, 9 Hen. III. 29. 

BANK, in commerce, a common repoſi- 
tory, where many perſons agree to keep 
their money, to be always ready at their 
call or direction: or certain ſocieties or 
communities, who take the charge et 
other people's money, either to improve 
it, or to keep it ſecure, 
There are banks of various kinds, and 
different in the nature of their conſtitu- 
tions and eſtabliſhments: ſome are inſti- 
tuted wholly on the public account, and 
put under the direction of the magi!- 
trates, as the famous bank of Amſter- 
dam, where the money depoſited therem 
ſhail be always kept for the uſe of the 
proprietors, and ſhall never be let out 
tor profit or advantage, 
Payments made by aſſignments upon this 
bank, are valued from 3 to 6 per cert. 
above the payment of the money in ſpe- 
cie, ariſing from an opinion that the pro- 
prietors entertain of the equity of its. ad- 
miniſtration; for judging themſelves ſc- 
cure, that their money lies always ready 
at hand, they ſeldom draw out large 
ſums, but make their mutual payments 
by transferring the ſums from one mans 
accou”.t to another. 
A ſecond fort of bank, is ſuch as con- 
ſiſts of a company of monicd men, who 
being duiy eftabliſued, and incorporated 
by the laws ot their country, agree to de- 
poſite a conuderable fund, or joint Rock, 
to be employed for the ute of the ſoci- 
ety ; as lending money upon good ſecu- 
rity, huying and ſelling bullion, gold and 
ſi: er, diſcounting bills of exchange, Ec. 
A uid fort, is the banks of private men, 
or | arinerihups, who deal in the tame way 
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or credit ; and ſuch are the Lombard- 
ſtreet, or other bankers, as they are called. 
There are public banks eitabliſhed in 
molt of the trading cities of Europe, as 
in Venice, London, Paris, Amſterddam, 
Hamburgh, Sc. The dank of Venice 
is the moſt antient. It is eſtabliſhed by 
a ſolemn edi&t of the commonwealth, 
which enacts, that all payments of whole- 
ſale merchandize, and letters of exchange, 


* ſhall be in bank notes; that all debtors 


ſhall be obliged to carry their money to 
the bank, and all creditors recerve their 
money from the bank; ſo that payments 
re performed by a {imple transfer from 
the one perſon to the other, In matters 
of retail, effective payments are ſome- 
times made, which do not diminiſh, but 
rather augment the ſtock, by realon of 
the liberty of withdrawing their money 
at pleaſure, Sc. 


BANK AFALE r. game at cards, which 


being cut into as many heaps as there are 
players, every man lays as much money 
on his oven card as he phaſes; and the 
dealer wins or looſes as many as his card 
is ſuperior or inferior to thoſe of the other 
gameſters. 
=_ beſt card is the ace of diamonds ; the 
ext to it, the ace of hearts; then the ace 
of clubs ; and, laſtly, the ace of tpades ; 
and ſo of the reſt of theie ſuits in or der, 
according to their degree. 
The cheat lies, in ſecuring an ace, or any 
other ture winning card; which are lome- 
how marked, that the ſharper way know 
them. 


BANKER, a perſon who traftics and ne- 


gottates in money; who receives and 
remits money from place to place by 
commiſtion from correſpondents, ar by 
means of bills or letters of exchange. 

In France, it is not requiſite that a man 
be a merchant, in order to carry on 
bank ing; for that trade is permitted to 
all iorts of perſons, even to foreigners, ſo 
ſar as relate to foreign banking, or deal- 
ing by exchange, 

In ſtaly , the trade of a banker does not 
derogate from nohility, which is the rex + 
ſon why molt of the younger ſons of the 
quality apply themlelves to that employ- 
ment, in order to ſup port their families. 
The monied goldtmiths, in the reign of 
ing Charles the tecond, firſt ac; zuired 
this name. See the dels BANK. 

The Komans had two torts of bankers, 
whole r was much more extenſtve 
than that of the bankers among us; 


3 
theirs be ing that of public attairs, in 
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whom were united the functions of a 
br oker, agent, banker, and notory, ma- 
naging the exchange, taking in money, 
atlitting in buying and ſelling, and draw- 


ing the writings neceſſary on all theſe 


occahons. 


BANKISH, a province of the mogul's do- 


minions, in the north part of the hither 
India, lying ſouth-weſt of the province 
of CaTimere. 


BANKRUPT), any perſon, either man or 


woman, that by trading hath gotten 
other perlons g noods into his or her hands, 
and concealeth himfelf from his creditors. 
It is not buying or telling of lands, but 
of perional things, that will make a per- 
fon liable to be a bankrupt : nor is it 
buying only, nor felling only, but both, 
Every one that gets his livelihood by 
buying and ſelling in trade, may fall 
under a ſtate of bankruptcy upon his 
failing: but adventurers in the Eaſt- 
India company, members of the bank of 
England, or of the ſouth-ſea company, 
fl.aii not be adjudged bankrupts, in re- 
ſpect of their ſtock : alſo no perſon con- 
cerned as receiver-general of the taxes, 
Se. ſhall be a bankrupe. It a merchant 
gives over trade, and tome years alter be- 
comes not ſolvent for money 
a merchant, he is a bankrupt : but if for 
new debts, or old debts continued on 
new ecurity, it is otherwiſe. 
the failure, abſcond- 
ing, and relinquithing of traffic in a men- 
chant, a banber, or any other trader. 
See the article BAXKRUPT. 
The French make this diiterence between 
a bankruptcy and a failure, that the firlt 
is {uppoled voluntary and fradulent, and 
the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by 
means of accidents, Sc. A failing, break- 
ing, or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes 
the merchant's credit; but does not note 
him wih intamy, as bankruptcy does, 
When a merchant tails to appear at the 
exchange, without apparent reaſon, it is 
caiied a failing of pretence : the bank- 
ruptcy becomes open from the day he ab- 
ſcomls, or the ſeal is aſficed to his effects. 
See the ar- 
ticle COMMISSION, 


BANN, or Bax, bannm, or bannus, in the 


fendal law, a folemn proclamation or 
publication cf any thing. Hence the 
cuſtom of aſking, or bans, before mar- 
riage, See the article MARRIAGE. 


Baxx, in military aFurs, a proclamation 


made in the army by beat of drum, tound 
of trumpet, Cc. requiring tas ict cb- 
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ſervance of diſcipline, either for the de- 
claring a new officer, or puniſhing an 
offender. 
BanN of the empire, an imperial proſerip- 
tion, being a judicial puniſhment, where- 
with juch as are acceſſary to diſturbing 
the public peace, are judged unworthy 
of the immunities and protection of the 
empire, andareout-lawed or baniſhed, Sc. 
BANNAGHER, a town of Ireland, in 
the kmg's county, and province of Lein- 
ſer, ſituated on the river Shannon : weſt 
longitude 8“ and north latitude 539 100. 
BANNER denotes either a ſquare flag, or 
the principal ſtandard belonging to a 
rince. 
We find a multiplicity of opinions con- 
cerning the etymology of the word ban- 
er; {ome deriving it from the latin 
bandum, a band or flag; others, from the 
word bann, to ſummons the vaſſals to 
appear in arms; others, again, from the 
german ban, a field or tenement, becauſe 
landed men alone were allowed a ban- 
ner; and, finally, there are ſome who 
think it is a corruption of panniere, from 
pannus, cloth, becauſe banners were ori- 
ginally made of cloth. 
BANNERET, an antient order of knights, 
or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing ſeveral 
large fees, led their vafials to battle un- 
der their own flag, when ſummoned 
thereto by the king. 
This order is certainly moſt honcurable, 
as it never was conferred but upon ſome 
heroic action performed in the feld. An- 
tiently there being but two kinds of 
knights, great and little, the firſt were 
called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors; 
the firſt compoſed the upper, the ſecond 
the middle nobility. 
In France they are ſaid to tranſmit 
their degree to their poſterity: but 
in England, it dies with them. We 
have had none of this order created in 
England, ſince the time of king Charles 
the firſt; ſo that this order is now be- 
come extinct among us. 
The form of the banneret's creation was 
this: on a day of battle, the candidate 
preſented his flag to the king, or gene- 
ral, who cutting off the train, or ſkirt 
thereof, and making it a ſquare, return- 
ed it again ; the proper banner of ban- 
nerete, who, from hence, are ſometimes 
called knights of the ſquare flag. 
BANNISTERIA, in botany, a diſtinct 
genus of plants, according to Linnæus; 
but accounted only a ſpecies of clematis 
+ by other botaniſts. 
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It belongs to the decandria-trigynia clak; 
its flower conſiſts of five very large, or- 
bicular petals ; and its fruit is compoſed 
of three unilocular capſules, running in- 
to long alæ. 

BANNI»MUS, the form of expulſion of 
any member from the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, by athxing the ſentence up in ſome 
public place, as a denounciation of it. 

BANNOCK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
in the embers, or on a ſtone placed be- 
fore the fire: it is common in the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom. 

BANNUM, in law, ſignifies the utmoſt 
bounds of a manor, or town. 

BANQUET), a feait or entertainment, 
where people regale themiclves with 
pleaſant foods, or fruits. It fignities 
allo a little bank, a raiſed way. 

BANQUET, in the manege, that tmall part 
of the branch of a bridle that is under 
the eye, which being rounded like a tmall 
rod, gaihers and juins the extremities of 
the bitt to the branch, and that in ſuch a 
manner, that the banquet is net ſecn, 
but covered by the cope, or that part ot 
the bitt that is next the branch. 

BANQUET-LINFE, animaginaty linedrawn, 
in making a bitt, along the banquet, and 
prolonged up or down, to adjuſt the de- 
ſigned torce or weakneſs of the branch, 
in order to make it ſtiſf or eaſy. 

BaxQUET, or BANQUETTE, in fortifica- 
tion, a little foot bank, or elevation 
of earth, forming a path, which runs 
along the inſide of a parapet, upon 
which the muſquetceers get up, in order to 
diſcover the countericarp, or to fire on the 
enemy in the moat, or in the covert-way, 

BANSTICLE, in ichthyology, the ſame 
with the gaſteroſteus, or prickle-back. 
See the article Gas rEROSTEVUsS. 

BANTAM, the capital of a large king- 
dom, and a port town of great tr, 
ſituated on the north-weſt coſt of tic 
iſland of Java, in 1049 eaſt longitude, 
and 6“ 4o' ſouth latitude. 

BANTAM-WORK, a kind of painted or 
carved work, reſembling that of japan, 


A bay of the ſame name, in the county 
of Cork, and province of Munſter: welt 
longitude 99 20, north latitude 51* 30. 


BANZA, a city of Africa, the capital of 


the kingdom of Congo. 8 
BAPAUME, a fortified town of the french 
Netherlands, about twelve miles _ 
Ea 
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eaſt of Arras: eaſt longitude 3“, north blood, which is the martyrdom of a cate- 
| latitude 30“ 100. chumen. 1 
b BAPTISECULA, in botany, the ſame BayTism, in the ſea-language, a ceremony 4 


with the cyanus, or blue- bottle. in long voyages on board merchant ſhips, 
BAPTISM, in matters of religion, the 


ceremony of waſhing; or a ſacrament, 
by which a perſon is initiated into the 
chriſtian church. 
Grotius is of opinion, that baptiſm had 
its original from the time of the deluge, 
after which he thinks it was inſtituted in 
memory of the world's having been 
urged by water : and ſome think, that 


tilm of the Holy Ghoſt, 3. Baptiſm of 


practiſed both on perſons and - veſſels, 
who pals the tropic, or line, for the firſt 
time. The baptizing the veſſel is ſimple, 
and conſiſts only in waſhing them through- 
out with ſea- water ; that of the paſſen- 
gers is more myſterious. The oldeſt of 
the crew, that has paſt the tropic or 
line, comes with his face blacked, a 
groteſque cap on his head, and ſome ſea- 


Bax, in courts of juſtice, an incloſure 
made 


˖ it was added to circumciſion, ſoon after book in his hand, followed by the reſt of 
the ſamaritan ſchiſm, as a mark of di- the ſea-men dreſſed like himſelf, each 
i ſtinction to the orthodox Jews, However having ſome kitchen- utenſil in his hand, 
1 this may be, it is generally agreed on, with drums beating. He places himſelf 
$ that the Jews practiſed this ceremony on on a ſeat on the deck, at the foot of the 
their proſelytes after circumciſion, long main- maſt. At the tribunal of this mock 
t before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, For magiſtrate, each paſſenger not yet ini- 
r the matter of baptiſm, any natural water tiated, ſwears he will take care the ſame 
| is held ſufficient, but nothing elſe is al- ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is in 
f lowed. In the primitive times, the cere- the like circumſtances : then by giving a 
1 mony was performed by immerſion, as it little money by way of gratification, he 
, is. to this day in the oriental churches, is diſcharged with a little ſprinkling of 1 
t agreeably to the original ſignification of water, otherwiſe he is heartily drenched 
the word, which means dipping, or with ſtreams of water, poured upon him; 
, plunging. The practice of the weſtern and the ſhip-boys are incloſed in a cage, 
d - churches is to ſprinkle the water upon the and ducked at diſcretion. | 
. head or the face of the perſon to be bap- The ſea-men, on the baptizing a ſhip, ö 
ly tized, except the church of Milan, in retend to a right of cutting off the beak- 1 
whoſe ritual in is ordered that the head of —— unlels redeemed by the captain. il 
[= the infant be plunged three times into the BAPTISMAL, ſomethin, beloaging to 1 
n water. A trine immerſion was uſed firſt, baptiſm ; thus, we ſay, baptiimal vow, 1 
ns and continued for a long time: this fonts, preſents, Sc. | { 
n was cither to ſignify either the three days BAPTISTS, in church-hiſtory, the name 18 
0 dur Saviour lay in the grave, or the three by which the anabaptiſts love to diſtin- 1 
ie perſons in the trinity: but it was after- uiſh themſelves. See AN ABAP TISTS. 5 
v. wards laid aſide, becauſe the arians uſed it. BAPTIST ERV, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 4 
ne There are abundance of ceremonies de- a place in which the ceremony of bap- 1 
K. livered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed tiſm is performed. In the antient church, | 
in baptiſm, which are now laid aſide, it was one of the exedre or buildings, | 
g- tho” there are not wanting thole who con- diſtinct from the church itſelf, and con- 4 
e, tend for their re- admiſſion. It appears ſiſted of a porch or anti- room, where the [| 
ie that in the primitive times, none were perſons to be baptiſed made their confeſ- * 
e, baptized but adults, though ſeveral leurn- ſion of faith ; and an inner room where ' 
ed men contend, that infants were ad- the ceremony of baptiſm was performed. iq 
Ir mitted to this ſacrament. Formerly there Thus it continued till the ſixth century, 0 
n, were great diiputes whether the baptiſm when the baptiſteries began to be taken ka 
of heretics was valid, the general opi- into the church-porch ; and afterwards I 
Te nion ran for the affirmative, provided it into the church itſelf. It is an obſerva- 
was conferred in the name of the trinity; tion of ſome learned men, that antiently i 
on and therefore they allowed that given by there was but one baptiſtery in a city, f 
ity laymen, or even by women, in caſe of and that at the biſhop's church; and that if 
elt neceſlity. afterwards they were ſet up in pariſh- 4 
0. Divines diſtinguiſh three ſorts of haptiſm, churches, with the ſpecial allowance hov- N 
of 1. Water-haptiſm, or that already men- ever of the biſhop. ; 
tioned. 2. Baptiſm of fire, which is the BAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſlender 
cl perfect love of God, joined to an earneſt piece of wood, or iron, for keeping 
” defire to be baptized, called alſo the bap- things cloſe together, 
ai 
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made with a ſtrong partition of timber, 
where the council are placed to plead 
cauſes, It is allo 2 to the benches, 
wherethe lawyers oradvocates are ſeated, 
becauſe antiently there was a bar to ſe- 
parate the pleaders from the attorneys 
and others. Hence our lawyers, who 
are called to the bar, or licenced to plead, 

are termed bariſters, an appellation e- 

quivalent to licentiate in other countries, 

BaR, in law, a plea of a defendant, which 
is ſaid to be ſufficient to deſtroy the plain- 
tiff 's action. It is divided into bar ſpe- 
cial, bar to common intendment, bar 
temporal, and bar perpetual. Bar ſpe- 
cial, falls out upon ſome ſpecial circum- 
{tances of the caſe in queſtion, as where 
an executor being ſued for his teſtator's 
debt, plcads that A had no goods in his 
hands at the day on which the writ was 
ſued out. Bar to common intendment, 
is a general bar, which commonly diſa- 
bles the plaintiff's declaration. Bar tem- 
porary is ſuch as is good for the prejent, 
but may afterwards fail; and bar per- 
petual 1s that which over-throws the 
plaintiff's action for ever. In perſonal 
actions, once barred, and ever ſo, is the 

general rule, but it is intended, where 
2 bar is to the right of the cauſe, not 
where a wrong action is brought. 

Bar, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of 
the feſs, but much 1:66. 

It differs from the fe!s only in its nar- 
rowneſs, and in this, that the bar may be 
placed in any part of the field, whereas 
the feſs is confined to a ſingle place. See 

late XXVI. fig. 3. 
— that is a double bar, called 
by the French jumelles, and by the latin 
writers jugarte faſciolæ and juſtitiæ bijugec, 
is a diminutive of the feſs. See plate 
XXVI. fig. 4. and the article FEZ. 

Bak, in the manege, the higheſt part of 
that place of a horſe's mouth, ſituated 
between the grinders and tuſhes; fo that 
the part of the mouth, whach lies under, 
and at the fide of the barrs, retains the 
name of the gum. A horte with ſenſible 
bars has a fine light mouth, with an even 
and firm appui. See APPUI. 

A horſe with round hard bars muſt have 

a bitt that will rouze him, that is, one 

that does not bend, to give room to the 

tongue in the middle. 

The are very deſperate bars, which 

have been broke and cicatrized, and b 

that means become inſenſible. A horte 

with a fre mouth has his bars ſharp, and 
edged like thoſ» of a baybary horſe. 

Tas, inmullc a ſtroge drawn perpendcular- 
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Bak, in hydrographv, denotes © ban! 


BAR 


ly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſic, ig. 
cluding between each two, a certain quan- 
tity or meaſure of time, whichis various as 
the time of the muſie is either triple or com- 
mon. In common time, between cach two 
bars is included the meaſure of four crot- 
chets ; in tripple, three. The principal uſe 
of bars is to regulate the beating of time, 
in a concert. See 'T1ME and Mrasne: 
ſand, or other matter, wlerehy te m4 
of a river is in a manner choaked n 
The term bar is alfo uſed for tie itte 
beam, wherewith the entrance f 
harbour is ſecured : this is more coi: 
monly called boom. 


BAR, BARRa, in commerce. See Barks, 
Bak, or BAR-LE-DUC, in geography, a 


dutchy belonging to France, lying north 
welt of Lorrain, on both ſides the river 
Maeſe, whereof Bar-le-duc is the prin- 
cipal town: eaſt longitude 5? x5", and 
north latitude 48 400. 


BAR is allo a town of Podelia, in Poland; 


ſituated in 28? eaſt longitude, and 44? 
20! north latitude, 


Bak is allo the name of two towns in 


France, the one in Champaign, upon the 
Aube, and the other in Burgundy, upon 
the Seine. 


BARABINSKOI, a country of Tartary, 


tributary to- the Muſcovites. 

BAR-MASTER,among miners, the perſog 
who keeps the gage, or dith, for mea- 
ſuring the ore. 

BaR-sHOT. See the article SHOT. 

BARACKS, or BAN RACKS. Ser the 
article BARRACKS, 

BARACOA, a town on the north-eaſt 
part of the iſland of Cuba in north Ame- 
rica, in 76? welt long. and 21* north lat. 

BARALIPTON, among logicians, a tern, 
denoting the firſt indirect mode of the 
firſt figure of {yllogilm. A ſyllogiſin in 
baralipton, is when the two firſt propo- 
ſitions are general, and the third particu- 
lar, the middle term being the ſubjed in 
the firſt propoſition, and the predicate 
in the ſecond. Thus : 

Every evil ought to he fearcd : 

Every violent pation 13 an evil ; 

Theretore ſomething that ouglt to be 
feared is a violent paſſion. 

BARALLOTS, baralettt, in church hifto- 
ry, a ſect of heretics at Bologna in Italy, 
who had all things in common, even 
their wives and children. 

Their facility in complying with all man- 
zer of debauchery, made them get the 
name 9velicnies, complicrs. 


LARANCA, a jort-town of Terra Fir- 


mir 


BAR 
ma, in ſouth America ; ſituated about 
thirty miles up the river Grande, in 750 
of weſt longitude, and 11* north latitude. 
BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of 
the lower Empire. Cujas calls them in 
latin pretectores, and others give them the 
name of /ecurigeri. It was their buſineſs to 
keep the keys of tlie city- gates, where the 
emperor reſided. i 
Codenus, and others believe they were 
englihmen, and that they came from 
an iſland called I hule. 
BARAN WAHR, a town of lower Hun- 
not far ſrom the Danube, in 200 
eaſt longitude, and 46 20 north latitude. 
BARAPICKLET, bread made of fine 
flour, and kneaded up with barm, which 
makes it very light and ſpungy. Its form 
is round, about a hand breadth. 
BARATHRUM, in antiquity, a deep dark 
pit at Athens, into which condemned 
perſons were caſt headlong. It had marp 
lpikes at the top, that no man might elcape 
out, and others at the bottom to pierce 
and torment ſuch as were caſt in. 
BARB, or BaRBE, in commerce. See the 
article BARBE., 


BARBA, BEARO, in botany, a word uſed 


in .compoiition with others for leveral 
plants: thus, 6arva aron denotes the fe- 
dum, or common houle-leek ; barba ca- 
pre, the aruncus of Linnxus. Ses the 
articles SEDUM and ARUNCUS. 

BaRBA-jovis, a genus of plants with 
papilionaceous flowers, and an oval pod, 
containing a roundiſh ſeed. 

BARBACAN, or BakEBICaN, an outer 
defence, or fortification to a city or caſtle, 
uſed eſpecially as a tence to the city, or 
walls; alſo, an aperture made in the 
walls of a fortre.s, to fire through upon 
the enemy. 

BakBACON is allo uſed to denote a 
ſort at the entrance of a bridge, or the 
outlet of a city, having a double wall 
with towers. 

BARBICAN, in architecture, a canal, or 
opening left in the wall, for water to 
come in and go out, when buildings are 
eredted in places liable to be overflowed, 
or to drain off the water from a teri as, 
or the like. 

BARBADOES, one of the britiſh caribbee 
illands, lying caſtward of all the reft, in 
$99 300 welt longit. and 139 noith lat. 


being only twenty-five miles in length, 


and about fifteen in breadth. 
BARBADOES-TAR, a mineral fluid of the 
n ture of the thicker fluid bitumens, of 
a nauſeous, bitteriſh taſte, very ſtrong aud 
uſagrecable ſniel}, found in many parts 
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of America trickling down the ſides of 
tue mountains, and ſometimes floating 
en the ſurface of the waters. It has 
heen greatly recommended in coughs, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
B ARBANCON, a principality of Hainault. 
BARBARA, among logicians, the firſt 
mode of the firit figure of ſyllogiſms. 
A ſyllogiſm in barbara, is one whereof 
all the propoſitions are univerſal, and 
athrmative ; the middle term being the 
lubject of the firſt propoſition, and attri- 
bute in the ſecond. For example, 
BaR. Every wicked man is miſerable ; 
Ba. All tyrants are wicked men; 
Ra. Therefore all tyrants are miſerable. 
BARBARIAN, a name given by the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans, to all who 
were not of their own country, or were 
not inſtituted in their language, manners 
and cuſtoms. 
In this (ſenſe the word ſignified with them 
no more than foreigner, not ſignifying, as 
among us, a wild, rude, or uncivilized 


erion. 
BARBARISM, in a general ſenſe, a rude- 
neis of language — WA 
BARBARISM, in grammar, an offence 
againk the purity of ſtyle or language; 
or an ungrammactical way of ſpeaking 
or writing, or contrary to the true 
idiom of any particular language. 
BARBARY, a large tract of Africa, ex- 
tending along the Mediterranean, from 
2* welt longutude to 30“ eaſt lqngitude, 
that is, from the river Mulvia, which 
leparates/it from Morocco to Egypt. 
It comprenends the countries of Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. 
BAREARY-COW, See VACCA BARBARICA., 
BARBASOTE, a ſea-port of Africa in 
the kingdom, of Fez, at a little diſtance 
from Ceuta. See the article CEUTA. 
BARBATUSPISCIS,theBEARDED-FISH , 
the {ame with the filurus with four cirri. 
BARBE, in commerce, a barbary horſe, 
greatly eſteemed for its 4 — 
and ſwiftneſs. Barbes are commonly ot 
a flim ſhape, and have very thin legs; 
they retain their vigour to the laſt, and 
are therefore much prized tor ſtallions. 
They are uicd both for the faddle and 
the coach. It is reported that they wilt 
out- run an oſtrich, and that ſome of them 
are ſold for a thouland ducats, or one 
hundred camels z they are fed with ca- 
mel's mib. fparingly, and their genea- 
logy is carefully preſerved. 
Bank, in the military art, to fire in 
barbe, means to fire the cannon over 
the p3rapet, inſtead of firing through the 
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embraſſures ; in which cafe the parapet 
muſt not be above three feet and a half 
high. 

Daren, or BARDE, is an old word, de- 


noting the armour of the horſes of the 


antient knights and ſoldiers, who were 

accoutered at all points. It is ſaid to be 

an armour of iron and leather, where- 
with the neck, breaſt and ſhoulders of 
the horſe were covered. 

Bar BE-ROBERK r, in cookery, a particu- 
lar way of drefling hog's ears. 

BarBe, in geography, a town of new 
Biſcay in Mexico ; ſituated in 1109 welt 
longitude, and 26% north latitude. 

- BARBED, in a general ſenſe, bearded 

ke a fiſh-hook, ſet with barbes, alſo 
ſhaved or trimmed, | | 

BARBED, and CRESTED, in heraldry, an 
appellation given to the combs and gills 
of a cock, when particularized for being 
of a different tincture from the body. 

A barbed croſs, is acroſs the extremi- 
ties, whereof are like the barbediirons uſed 
for ingot fiſn. See plateXXVI.fig.1. 


BARBEL, barbus, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 
cies of cyprinus, with the upper jaw 
longeſt, four cirri or beards, and feven 


bones in the pinna ani. 
BARBELICOTÆ, in church-hiſtory, a 
ſe& of gnoſtics, who affirmed that an 
immortal Eon had commerce with a 
virgin called Barbelath, to whom he 
granted fucceſhvely the gift of prophecy, 
meorruptibility, and eternal life, 
Their ceremonies were not leſs abomi- 
nable than their dactrine abfurd. 
BARBER, one who makes a trade of 
ſhaving, or trimming, the beards of 
other men, for money. 
BARBERINO, a town of Tuſcany in 
Italy, ſituated upon the river Siera, in 
11? ent longitude, and 44% 5 north lat. 
- BARBERY, 'BrrBERIS, in botany. 
See the article BERRERIS. 
- BARBET, in roology, a finall kind of 
worm which feeds on the pucerons : it is 
fo called from it being covered with tufts 
of flaments. 
BARBICAN, or BaRBACAN. 
article BARBACAN. 
| BARKBLE, or BarnEr, See BARBEL. 
BARRLES, or Barss, in farriery, the 
knots or ſuperfluous fleſh, that grow up 
in the channels of a horſe's mouth, that 
is, in the intervals that feparate the bars, 
and he under the tongue. 
BAREOTINE, a ſeed called ſemen ſanto- 
nicus, & ſtmen centra vermes; in en- 
glich, worm-ſeed. Sec WORM-SEED, 
_ 
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BAR 
BARBORA, a maritime city of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Adel upon the freight 
8 
of Babelmandel. 
BARBUDA, one of the britiſh caribbee 
iſlands, about twenty miles long, and 
twelve broad, in 61 weſt longitude, and 
18® north latitude. 
BARBUS, the BARBEL. See Barr, 
BARBUSINSEK OI, a city of Aſia in the 
ruſſian empire, ſituated upon the exftern 
bank of the lake Baikal. 
BARBY, a town of upper Saxony, in 
Germany, upon the Elbe. 
BARBYLA, in botany, denotes the da- 
mafk-prune. See the article PRugvus, 
BARCA, a country lying on the Mediter. 
ranean, between Tripoli and Egypt; 
a barren deſart for the moſt part. 
BARCALAO, a kind of cod, perſechy 
like that of Newfoundland, which is 
found in ſeveral parts of the South. ſea, 
but the greateſt quantity is catch'd on the 
coaſt of the iſle of Juan Fernandes, 
BARCALON, an appellation given to 
the prime miniſter of the king of Siam, 
The barcalon has in his department every 
thing relating to commerce, both at home 
and abroad. He is likewiſe tuper-inten- 
dant of the king's magazmes. 
BARCELONA, the chief city of Catalo- 
nia, in Spain. It is ſituated in a large 
plain along the ſhore of the Mediter:2- 
nean; being divided into the new and 
old town, ſeparated from each other by 
a wall and ditch : eaſt longitude 2%, and 
north latitude 41 200. 
BARCELONETTA, a town of Pied- 
mont, now ſubject to France: eaſt lon- 
gitude 640, and north latitude 44* 35. 
BARCELOR, or BASSELOR, à port-town 
on the coaſt of Malabar, in 74* 15! eat 
longitude, and north lat. 13* 30 4 
BARCLOS, a town of the province 0 
Entre-Minho-Duro, in Portugal, about 
thirty{miles north of Porto, in 9 1 wel 
longitude, and 41 20 north latitude. 
BARD, a poet among the aatient Gaul 
and Britons, who celebrated the prailes 
of heroes, with a view to inculcate vi- 
tue, and ſometimes to terminate a dt 
ference between two armies at the point 
of engagement. It is diſputed where 
the bards differed from the druids ; 
ſome pretend that theſe were the prielis 
and philoſophers of the nation, and 
that thoſe were only the poets and li- 
ſtorians; but it is more probable that 


druid was a general word, comprehending 


the prieſts, the judges, the inttructors of 
youth, and the bards or pcets. 
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BARDANA, BuRDock, in botany. See 
the article BURDOCK. 

BARDED, in heraldy, the ſame with ca- 
pariioned, 

BARDELLE, in the monege, a ſaddle 
made in the form of « regt ſaddle, but 
only of cloth ſtuffed with ftraw, and 
tied tight down with packthrea, without 
either leather, woo, or iron. In Italy 
they trot their colts with ſuch ſ:ddles, 

BARDESANISTS, in cinch - hiſtory, 
chriſtian heretir: of the ſecond century, 
who maintained that the devil was a telt- 
exiſtent independent being; that Jeſus 
Chriſt was not born of + woman, but 
brought his body with him irom heaven ; 
and denied the rel urrection of the body. 

BARDEWICK, a town of lower Saxony 
in Germany, about {even miles north of 
Lunenburg. 

It is ſubject to the elector of Hanover, 
and fitunted in 19? 6“ eaſt longitude, and 
$39 40! north latitude. 

BARDS, BaRDI. See the article BaxD; 

Bakbs, in the art of cook ry, broad 
ſlices of bacon, with which pullets, ca- 
pons, pigeons, Sc. are ſometinies co- 
vered, before they are roaſted, baked, or 
otherwiſe dreſſed. 

BARDT, a port-town of Pomerania, in 
Germany: it is ſubject to Sweden, and 
ſituated in 139 20! eaſt longitude, and 

4* 20! north latitude. 

BARE, in a general tenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing not cloathed or covered : thus, we 
ſay, the bare-footed carmelites, trinita- 

rians, Sc. See CaRMELITES. 

BAREIT H, à town of Franconia in Ger- 
many, c. in the mar graviate o: Culbach: 
eaſt longitude 12 20, and north lat. 80“. 

BARENTON, a town of lower Norman- 
dy in France. 

BAR-FEE, à fee of twenty - pence which 
every priſoner acquitted of felony, pays 
to the paler. 

BARFLEUR, a town and cape of Nor- 
mandy, in France, about twelve miles 
ealt of Cherburg: welt longitude 115 
and north latitude 499% 47". 


BARGAIN, in commerce, „contract or 


agreement in buying and ſellitg. Hence, 
to buy a good bargain is to buy cheap. 
Bargain is alſo an agreement to give a 
rert2in price, and there are three things 
requiſite to make it complete and pe cct. 
1, The inerchandize fold. 2. The price: 
* The mutual agreement or conſent. 

he merchandize ſold ought to be cer- 
tain, the price bf the thing {old ſhould be 
paid in current money, other wiſe it would 

Vol. I. 
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be an exchange; and the conſent otight 
to be equally free, on both ſides, from error 
and violence. If then there happens to 
be an error in the ſubſtance of the thing 
bought, it makes the hargain void; but 
if it lies only in the quality of the thing 
ſold, it does not diſſolbe the bargain, pro- 
vided there he no voluntary fraud on the 
ſide of the teller. Thus, if I deſign to 
buy pewter, and inſtead of that, the 
perſon ſell; me :cad, the (ale cannot and 
good, becauſe I was impoſed v hon in the 
very u tance of the thing I wanted to 
buy. But ir I deſig ned to buy a clock 
that went nue, and it does not prove iog 
the hargain ought to ſtand, H uſe I was 
dccui v i the qualiũ es only of the thing 
ſold to me. . 
A be un and fale of lands, Sc. in fees 
muſt, according to our jaw, be in writing 
indented and inrolied, either in one of 
the courts at Weſtminſter, or in the 
counry where the lands lie, beiore the 
cuſtos rotulorum, and juliices of peace. 
A warrant and covenant may be inſerted 
in a bargain and file, but the deed is good 
v 1thout any, uch additioh; and if it be 
made for money and natural affection, 
the eftate will pats, though you do not 
inrol it. 

BARGE, in naval affairs, a hoat of ſtate 
and pleaſure, adorned with various or- 
nament>, having bales and tilts, an rats 
covered with cuſhions and carpets, and 
benches for many oars; as the lord-mnayor's 
barge, a corapany's barge, an admiral's 
bar: e,&c:1t is alto the name ofa flat hot- 
tomed veſſel employed for carrying goods 
in a navigable river, as thote upon the 
river Thames, called w: it-country-barges. 

BaRGE, in zoology, the ſame with the 
eegocepbalus, or go wit. 

BaRGE-COUPLES, ir: irchitecture, a beam 
morticed into anoil.cr, to ſtrengthen the 
building: 

BARGE- COURSE, with bricklayers, a term 
uſed tor that part ot the tiling which pro- 
jects over without the principal rafters, 
in all ſcits of buildings, where there is 
eicher a gable or a kirkin-head, See the 
article GAgLE and HEAD. 

BARGEMONT, à town of Provence in 
France, in the dioceſe of Frejus. 

BAKILLI2.; a kind ef {paniſh potaſh, uſed 
in the glass trade. 

BARING of tres; in agriculture, the tak- 
ing away ſome of the earta about the 
roots, that the winter-r2m and ſnow- water 
may pene(te further hte the roots. 
Thus is frequently ns in autumn. 

L BAR. 
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BARJOLS, a town of Provence in France, 
ſituated in 6 go! eaſt longitude, and 43 
36' north latitude. 

BARITIPICNI, or SUCN1I BARIPICNI, in 
muſic, ſignify in general, any low, grave, 
or deep Bund. 

BARK, ortex, in the anatomy of plants, 
the exterior part of trees, correſponding 
to the kin of an animal. 

The antientz wrote their books on bark, 
eſpecially of the aſh and Jime-tree, not 
on the exterior, but on the inner and 
finer bark, called philyra. 

There are a great many kinds of barks, 
in ule in the feveral arts : Some in agri- 
culture, and in tanning leather, as the 
oak · bark; ſome in — 4 as the grzngui- 
na, or jeſuit s bark, mace, &c, others in 
dying, as the bark of alder and walnut- 
trees; others in ſpiccry, as cinnamon, 
caſſia lignea, Cc. and others for divers 
uſes, as the bark of the cork-tree, lin- 
den-tree and birch-tree, In the Eaſt- 
Indies, they ſpin the bark of a cer ain 
tree into a ſtuff. They likewiſe mix it 
with ſilk in manufacturing the ſtuſfs which 
go under the names of zillacs, chergue- 
molles and ſatalonges. : 

BARE, or JESUIT'S BARK, isa name given 
by way of eminence to the quinquina. 
See the article QUINQUINA, 

Bak, in navigation, a little v«{ſel with two 
or three triangular ſails; but, according 
to Guillet, it is a veſſel] with three maſts, 
VIZ. à main-maſt, fore-maſt, and mizen- 
maſt, It carries about two hundred tons. 

BaRK LONGUE, 
ſmall low ſharp-built, but very long veſſel 
without a deck. It goes with tails and 
oars, and is very common in Spain. 


BARKAN, a town of Hungary, remark- 


able for two victories, which the chriſti- 

ans obtained there over. the Turks, the 

one in 1664, and the other in 1683. 
BARE ARY, a tan-houſe, or place for 


keeping bark. | 

BARK IN DING, a diſtemper incident 
to trees, cured by ſlitting the bark, or 
cutting along the grain. 

BARK-GALLING, is when trees are gall- 
ed with thorns, Sc. It is cured by 
binding clay on the galled places. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, a market- town in 
the welt part of Hertfordſhire, about 
eighteen miles welt of Hertford, in 4! weſt 
longitude, and 51? 40! north latitude, 

BARKING, a fiſhing town of Eſſex, ſi- 
mated on the river Ihames, about eight 
miles eaſt of London. 

BARKING of trees, the pecling off the rind 

Ar bark. 5 
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BAR 


This mutt be done, in our climate, in the 
month of May, becauſe at that i:me, the 
ſap of the tree ſeparates the bark {rom 
the wood. It would be very dichcult 
to perform it at any other time of the 
year, unleſs the ſeaſon was extremely wet 
and rainy, tor heat and drynels are a 
very great hindrance to it, 

BARELEY, a market-town in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Glouceſter : weſt longitude 2 ;5', and 
north latitude 519 4c. 

BARE WAY, a market town of Hertford. 
ſhire, under the meridian of London, and 
ſiſteen miles ſouth of Cambridge. 

BAKLEDUC, the capital of the dutchy of 
Bar. See the article BAR. 

BARLEMONT, a town of Hainault, in 
the french Netherlands; ſituated o the 
river Sam re, about fifteen miles ſouth of 
Mons: caſt longitude 30 40, and north 
latitude 50 10“. 

BARLERIA, a genus of plants of the 
didynamia-aigiſpermia clais, ihe flower 
of which is monopetaious, and the fruit a 
capiule of a quadrangular figure, formed of 
two valves, with one cell, containing teve- 
ral plane orbiculated and imbricated {. es, 

BARLETTA, a port-town of Barti, in 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
gulen of Venice, twenty-two miles weſt of 

arri, in 15 eaſt long. and 41 northlat. 

BARLEY, noa bunu, in botany, Sce 
the article HoRDEuUM. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing barley differs ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil and ſitua- 
tion of the place; ſome ſowing in March, 
others in April, and ſome in May, yet 
th good ſucceſs. 

The principal ute of barley is for making 
beer: but beſides this, it is of conſider- 
able uſe in medicine, on account of eit; 
cooling and abſterſive qualities. Hence, 
a decoction of barley, eſpecially if a 
little nitre be diſſolved in it, is greatly re- 
commended in flow fevers, 

BaRLEY-CORN, the leaſt of our lovg- 
meaſures, being the third of an inch, 

BARLOVENTO 1sLEes, the tame with 

the Caribbees. . | 

BARM, the ſame with yeaſt. See VEAST. 

BARNABITES, a religious order, 
founded in the fixteenth ceutury, by three 
italian gentlemen, who had bcen adviſed 
by a famous preacher of thole days to 
read carefully the epiſt'es of St. Paul, 
Hence they were called clerks of St. aul, 
and barnabites, becauſe they perlowied 
their firſt exerciſe in a church of vt. Bar- 
nabas at Milan. I heir habit is black, es 

» their 
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their office is to inſtru, catechiſe, and 
ſerve in miſſion . f 

BARNACLE, bernicla, in ornithelogy, 
a ſpecies of goole with a black bear, 

' which is much ſhorter than in the com- 
mon gooſe. 2 

BARNACLE is alſo à ſpecies of ſhell- 
ih, otherwite called concha anatifera. 
See the articie CON CHA. 

BizxacLEs, in farriery, an inftrument 
compoled of two branches joined at one 
end with, a hinge, to put upon horſes notes 
when they will not tand quietly to be 
ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed. | 

BARNAKRD-CASTPTELY, a town of the 
biſhopric of Durham, in 19 3 welt longi- 
tude, and 54” 26' north latitude. 

BARNET, a market-town of Mid4leſex 
(part of it in Hertfordſhire) ten miles 
north weſt of London, in 19' welt longi- 
tude and £1 42! north latitude. 

BARNULARD, a bird about the bigneſs 
of a iparrow, with a black neck and 
back; ulually teen at ſea, and looked on 
as a preſage of bad weather. | 

BARNEVELDY, an uland of ſouth Ame- 
rica in the firaits of Magell:n, in 
$69 20' 1outh jatitude, 

BARNS T ABLE, a poit-town of Devou- 
ſhire 3 4vtvated un the river Tan, about 
thirty miles north of Exeter: welt lon- 
gitude 4 10, ard north latitude 5142 
It ends two meinbers to parliament. 

BAROCHE, a  port-town of the hither 
India, in the province of Cambaya ; 
ſituated fixty miles north of Surat: caſt 
longitude 72 5 and north lat. 229 15%. 

BAROCO in logic, a term given to the 
tourth mode of the ſecond figure of ſyl- 
logitm*. A {yllagitm in baroco has the 
firit propolition univerſal and affirmative, 
but the {econil and third particular and 
regative, and the middle term is the 
predicate in the two firſt propoſitious. 
For example : 

Nullus homo nou eft bipes : 
Nu emne animal eft bipes : 
Non 0:2ne animal eft homo. 

BAROME TER, a machine for meaſuring 
. the weight. of. the atmotphere, and the 
variations therein, in order to determige 
the changes of the weather. The baro- 
meter is founded on an experiment of 
Torricelli, who coniidering that a column 
of water oi about thirty-thre feet was e- 
quai in weight to a colum ot air of the tame 
bale, 8 that a column of mer- 
cury, no longer than about twenty-nine 
inches and a half would be ſo too, luch 4 
column of mercury being as heavy as thirty 
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three feet of water. Accordingly he tried 
the experiment, and the apparatus he made 
ule of is now the common harometer or 
weather-glais. It is conſtructed in the ſol- 
lowing manner: A3 (plate XXV. fig. 4. 
n“. 1.) a glaſs tube of thirty-ſour inches 
length, and g of an inch in diameter her- 
metically jealed at A, and open at 5, is to 
be filled with quickſilver well defecated 
and purged of its air. The finger then 
being placed on the open end in 1.nme- 
diate contact with the mercury, fo as to 
exclude every particle of air, the tube is 
inverted and carefully immerſed, with the 
finger on the open end, into C D a baion 
of the tame prepared inercury ; then upon 
removing die finger, the mercury in the 
baion will join that in che tube, and the 
ſaid column of mercury in the tube will 
be ſeen immediately to ſul h, as in the 
figure; G H vepreents the turface of 
the mercury in the tube, and EF that of 
the mercury in the balon. | 
This infirument is perhaps the beſt hi- 
therto contrived for meaſuring the aix's 
gravity, which that it may do to the great- 
eſt per ection, it is eceſſary that there 


| be a nonius applied to the index of a 


graduated plate, to meature more accu- 
rately the riſe and iall of the mereury. 
A nonius, ſo called from the name of 
its inventor, is a imall plate ſo contrived 
as io ſlide by a graduat-d plate in ſuch, a 
manner, that its index may be always Tet 
on one part to the ſurface of the mer- 
cury, and on the other end pointing to 
the divihon in the icale of inches cor- 
reſponding thereto. it is divided into 
ten equal parts, which together are equal 
to cleven of the divions of tne ſcale, 
that is eleven tentis ot an inch; and con- 
ſequently each ſmall diviſion of the nonius 
is equal to 1.1, two of them to 2,2, three. 
of them to 3.3 of an inch, and ſo on. 
When-e-1t is caiy to obterve, that if the 
index point between any two diviſions of 
the cale, we need only look back to fee 
what diviſon of the n0:4ms coincides with 
a divißon of the tale and that will ſhew 
the number of tenths of a tenth ; which is 
a great degree of exatinet(s, 
The mercury ſanding at a lefs heigth, 
the nearer it is carried to the top of the 
atmojphere, renders the barometer ufeful 
in determining the heigth of mountains, 
and finding out the different elevation of 
one place above another. Accordingly 
Dr, Raliey, in the philotophical traniac- 
tions, News how many feet each inch in 
the deſcent of the mercury aniwers to, as 
12 it 
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it · is conyeved to any elevated place. See 
the article ATMOSPHERE 
But che principal uſe of it is to eſtimate 
the grovity of the air at diſterent times, 
in or er to tore ce the alterati-ns of the 
weather , for which” purpoſe the follow- 
ing moſt remarkzble phenomena, re- 
e to riſing and falling of the 
mercury, are id to be caretully ob 
ſerved. 1. he viſing of mercury pre- 
ſages ip gent al fair-wenther, and its 
falling foul weat er. 2. In very hot 
weat ner, the falling o mercury foreſhews 
thur der. 3. In winter, the riſing pre a- 
ges froſt, but in a ond ved froſt, it 
re-ages ſnow. 4. Wancn fou] weather 
ppens ſoon aft-r the falling of the 
mercury, e ct but little of it, and ſo 
on the cont: +, Lf fair weather, 5. But 
when the mercury continues to riſe for 
ſome tim beſore the foul wearher 1+ over, 
— *. a continuance of fair weather to 
follow. 6. in fair weather, when the 
mercury continues to fall before rain 
comes, then expect a great deal of wet, 


an probably high winds. 7. The un- 


ſettlea motion of the mercury denotes un- 
certain and changeable weather. 
From theſe obiervations it appears, that 
It is not ſo much the heigth of the mer- 
cur in the tube that indicates the weather, 
as the motion of it up and, down; where- 
fore, in order to know whether the mer- 
ury is aQuually rifing or falling, the 
eig rules are of uſe, 1. If the 
furtace of the mercury is convex, it is a 
ſign that the mercury is then riſing. 2. 
if the ſurface is concave it is ſinking. 3. 
If the ſurface is plain, or rather a 
little convex, the mercury is ſtationary. 
4. If the glais is ſmall. ſhake the tube, 
and if the air is grown heavier, the mer- 
cury will riſe about half the tenth of an 
inch; if it is growing lighter, it will ſink 
a< much. 
The uſefulneſs of barometers, and the 
advantage that would ariie from percetv- 
ing the moſt minute variations in eſtimat- 
ing the height of places, have given oc- 
caſion to the invention of ſeveral kinds of 
barometers, different from the torricel- 
lian or common one, though {ounded 
on the fame principle. In al} theſe, the 
artiſt's principal view has been to inlarge 
the ſcale of variation, which in the com- 
mon one, is not above three inches. 
The horizontal or redangular barometer 
(ibid. n?. 2.) is hermetically ſealed at 
A, and filled with mercury from D to E; 
then as the upper ſurface of it riſes in 
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the tube, ſuppoſe from E to F, the lower 
will be driven from D to G, as man 
times farther as this part of the tube i; 
leſs than that at E. But it often hap- 
pens, that 1ome parts of the mercury 
break off from the reſt in the leg B C, 
and are leſt behind. 

The diagonal barometer is repreſented b 
ABC, (ibid. ns. 3.) wherein the merury, 
inſtead of riſing from B to D (ſuppoſe 
that ſpace to cori eſpond to the ſcale of va. 
riation in a ſtrait tube) will riſe from B 
to A, for it will always ſtand at the ſame 
perpendicular heigth, whatever be the 
incl:-:'on of the tube, berau'e fluids preis 
only accurding to their perpendicular al. 
titude. But the tube A B muſt not be 
too my h inctine!, tel the mercury break 
in it, as in_the tormer. 

The whcel-barometer will be underſtood 
from n. 4. ibid.) where ABD is a tube 
filled with mercury from a to E, a being 
an iron ball ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
mer-ury : this, as it ubſides on the 
furtice of the mercury, draws round the 
little whect n u, to the circumferenc- of 
which it is fixed by means of the firing 
ac. This wheel carries the index PQ, 
which points to the graduated edge ot 
the circle KL, and by its motion, ſhews 
the moſt minute variations of the mer- 
curvy. When the ball à is raiſed by the 
mercury on which it ſwims, the incex is 
drawn on the contrary way by a leſſer 
ball 5, which hangs on the other ſide of 
the wheel. The friction in this machine, 
unleſs it be made with great accuracy 
indeed, renders it uſeleſs. 

The pendent barometer conſiſts of a ſmall 
conical tube (ibid. nꝰ. 5.) hermetically 
ſealed at A, and filled with mercury 
from C to D, and empty from thence to 
A. Now ſuppoſing the gravity of the 
air increaſed, it will raiſe the mercury 


higher in the tube, and fo force it into a 


narrower part; by which means the co- 
lumn becoming longer, its perpendicu- 
lar preſſure upon the air below will 
be proportionably increaſed. On the 


_ contrary, when the air becomes lighter, 


the mercury deſcends into a larger part 
of the tube, and by that means has the 
length of its column proportionably con- 
tracted. But in this barpmeter either 
the tube mult be very ſmall, in which 
caſe the friction of the mercury againſt 
the ſides will hinder it from riſing and 
falling freely; or when the tube is large, 
the air will get in, and be apt to divide 
the column in ſeveral places. 

| | Theſc 
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Theſe are the principal contrivances hi- 
cherto invented for inlarging the ſcale of 
variation in ſimple mercurial barometers. 
There are other inventions of compound 
parometers, Viz. ſuch as are made of 
mercury and water, or other liquors, as 
the marine barometer and ftatical ba- 
rometer ; but they are ſo difficult to 
make, ſo faulty when made, and ſo trou- 
pleſome to uſe, that we ſhall not deſcribe 
them. However, that the reader may 
have an idea of two of the beſt fort, we 
ſhall preſent him with a deſcription of that 
of Des Cartes, and of that which owes 
its invention to Mr. Rowning. 
That of Des Cartes is a bent tube ABC, 
(ibid. n? 6.) hermetically ſealed at A, fill- 
ed with water from F to D, from DU to E 
with mercury, and empty from thence to 
the top. Then, upon the mercury's riſing, 
ſuppole from E to M, and falling as much 
at D, the ſurface of the water at F would 
fink lo many times farther tha n the ſurface 
of the mercury at D as the tube CG was 
ſmaller than G H. But the water here 
is liable to evaporate. 
ABC (ibid. n“ 7.) repreſents Mr. Rown- 
ing's, and is a compound tube ſealed at A, 
and open at C, empty from A to D, filled 
with mercury, from thence to B, and 
from thence to E with water, Let GBH 
de an horizontal line, then it is plain, 
from the nature of the {yphon, that all 
the compound fluid contained in the part 
from H to G, mutt ever be in equilibro 
with itſelf, be the weight of the air what 
it will, becauſe the preſſure at H and G 
muſt be equal. Whence it is evident, 
that the column of mercury DH is in 
equilibrio with the column of water GE, 
and a column of air of the ſame baſe con- 
jointly, and will therefore vary with the 
tum of the variations of each of theſe. 
The great property of this barometer is, 
that the ſcale of variation may be increaſed 
ad infinitum. 
BARON, a degree of nobility next below 
a viſcount, and above a baronet. It is 
probable that formerly all thoſe were ba- 
rons, who had lordſhips with courts- 
baron, and foon after the conqueſt all 
ſuch fat in the houſe of peers ; but they 
ing very numerous, it grew an order 
and cuſtom, that none ſhou!d fit but ſuch 
as the King thought fit to call up by writ, 
which ran pro hac vice tantum. This 
ſtate of nobility being very precarious, 
they at length obtained of the king let- 
ters patent, and theſe were called barons 
hy patent, or creation, the only way now 
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band, nor he for or again 


Prender de BarON. 
BARONET), a modern degree of honour, 


BAR 


in uſe of making barons, unleſs when 
the ſon of a lord, in his anceſtor's life- 
time, is ſummoned by writ. 

On ſolemn occaſions, barons wear a coro- 
net, repreſented in plate XXVI. fig, 2. 

by tenure, one who heid certain 
territories of the king, who ſtill retained 
the tenure in chief to himſelf. 


BARONS of the exchequer, the four judges 


to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice is 
committed, in cauſes between the king 
and his ſubjects, relating to matters con- 
cerning the revenue. They were former- 
ly barons of the realm, but of late are 
generally perſons learned in the laws. 
Their office is alſo to look into the accounts 
of the king, for which reaſon they have 
auditors under them. See AUDITOR. 


BARONS of the cingue- ports are members of 


the houte of commons, elected by the five 


ports, two for each port. Sce the article 
CINQUE-PORTS. 


BARON AND Fru, in our law, a term 


uted for the huſband in relation to his 
wiſe, who is called feme; and they are 
deemed but one perion, ſo that a wife 
cannot be witneſs for or againſt her huſ- 

fl his wife, ex- 
cept in cafes of high treaſon. | 


BARON AND FEME, in heraldry, is when 


the coats of arms of a man and hi- wife 
are borne per pale in the ame e.cuicheon, 
the mans being always on the dexter 
ſide, and the vr/o:nan's on the (initter ; 
but here the woman is luppoſed not an 
heireſs, for then her coat muſt be borne 
by the huſband on an eſcutcheun of pre- 
tence, See PALE and E:_UTCHtLON 
of pretence. 


See PhnenvER, 


next to a baron, created by King james I. in 
order to propagate a plantation in Uliter, 
in Ireland, tor which pui pole each of 
them was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in 
Ircland, for three years, after the rate of 
eight pence ſterling per day to each ibl- 
dier. The honour is hereditary, and 
they have the precedence of all knights, 
except thote of the garter, annerets, and 
privy-counlcllors. They we ſtyled ba- 
ronets in al! writs, and the addition of 
Sir is attributed to them, as the title of 
Lady is to their wives. No hunour is te 
be created between barons and barunets. 


BARONY. the honour and territory which 
Av title to a baron, whether he be a 
7 


ay man or a biſhop. See BARON. 
According to Zrafton, a barony is 4 
right indivilble z wherefore, if an inhe- 

ritance 
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mitance is to be divided among coheirs, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may he 
divided, yet if the capital meſſuage be the 
head of a county or barony, it may not 
be parcelled , aui the reaton is, leit by 


this diviſion many of the rights of coun- : 


ties and baronie< by degrec:, come to no- 
thing, to the prejudice at the realm, which 
is {aid to be compoſed of counties and ba- 
ronies. 5 

The baronies belonging to biſhops are by 
tome callen re alia. as bei: g held 1olely 
on ch king's liberality. 1 
In mme caſes it is fai:i a barony may be 
aliened or intailed, and the honour pal: 
accardingly. A certain number of 
knight s ces antiently made a barony. 

BA OSCO E, th lame with barometer. 
See the article BAROMETER. 

BAR R, or Bak. dee the article RAR. 

BARR-DICE, alle dice, ſo contrived as not 
readily to turn up ce/tain ſides. 

BAkrn A, in connaerce, a long meaſure 
uſed in Portugal and ſome part» o Spain, 
to mee ture woolen cloths, linnen cloths, 
and i-rges. hee zie three torts, the 
barra of Yairncia, 15 of which make 12 
S yards eng 1th meatere; the barra of 
Caſtile, 7 of which nake 6 ) yards, and 
the barra of Ar2; on, ; of which make 
2 J yrds eagith. 

BaRrRA, in ;eogr2phy, one of the ſcatch 
weſtern iſlands, firuated 1% 10 wen lon. 
and <6? 40“ north latitude. 

Tt is alio the name of a kingdom in Attica. 

BARRACAN, in commerce, a ſort of 
ſuf, not dig ere, ſomething like cam- 
blet, but of a coarler grain. It is uſed 
to make cloaks, ſurtout-, and ſuch other 
garments, to keep off the rain. 

BAP-RACKS, or BaRacxs. places for 
ſoldlers to lodge in, e:pecial!y in garriſons. 
Dr. Pringle obſerves, that damp barracks 
are highly injurious to the health of thoſe 
odged in them; and, therefore ought to 
be altogether rejected, or remedied by 
ſome mean or other. 

BAKRATOR, in law, a co mon mover 
or maintainer of juits and onarrels, either 
in courts or elſewhere in the country. A 
man cannot be adjudged 2 barrator for 
bringing any number of ſuits in his own 
right, though hey arc vexatious. Bar- 
rators are puniſhed by fine and impriſon- 
ment. 

BARKATRY, in law, ſignifies the fo- 
menting quarrels and law-ſuitz. See the 
preceding article. 

BARRATRY, in a ſhip-maſter, 1s his cheat- 

ing the owners, If goods delivered on 

ſhip-board, are embezzled, all the mari- 
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ners ought to contribute to the ſatisfation 
of the party that loft his goods, by the 
maritime law ; and the caule is to be tri. 
ed in the admiralty. In a cafe, where 2 
ſhip was inſured againſt the barratry of 
the maſter, Sc. and the jury found that 
the ſhip was loft by the fraud and negli- 
gence of the maſter, the court agrecd that 
the fraud was harratry, tho" not named in 


the covenant; but that negligence was got. 
BARI E, or Bak. ce the article RAR. 
BAKREAUX-FORT, a fortreſs of Sa- 


'voy, having Montmelian on the north, 
and Grenoble on the ſouth; fituatcd 
in 5 zo 'cait lon, and 45* north lat. 


BARREL, in commerce, a round veſle}, 


extended more in length than in breadth, 
made of wood, in torm of a little tun, 
See the article Tux. 

It terves for hoiding ſeveral ſorts of mer- 
chandize. 

Farrel is alſo a meaſure of liquids. The 
engliſh barrel, wine-meaſure, contains 
the cighith part of a tun, the fourth part 


of a pipe and one hali of a hogſhead; that 


is to ay, it contains thirty-one gallons 
and a alf: a barrel, beer-meaſure, con- 
tains thictv- ſix gations : and ale meaſure, 
thirty-rwo gailons. The barre! of beer, 
vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, 
ought to contain thirty-four gallons ac- 
coning to the Randard of the ale ovart, 


BARKEL alio denotes a certain weight of 


ſeveral merchandire, which differs ac- 
cording to the teveral commodities : a 
barrel of eſſex butter w-ighs one hundred 
end fix pounds, and of ſukolk butter, 
two hundred and fifty-απ phpHP¼Unds. "ihe 
barrel of herrings vught to contain thirty- 
two gallons wine- meaſure, which amount 
to a out twenty-eight gallons old ſtandard, 
containing about a thouland herrings. 


„he barrel of falmon ruſt contain forty- 


two galions. Ihe borrel of ecls the fame. 
The burre! of cap mut weigh two hun- 
dred and ſit:y-H& pounds. 


BARREL, in n.echauics, 2 term given Wy 


vatch-makers to the cylinden about hte 

the ſpring is wrapped ; and by gun- ft ths 
to the cy indrical tube cf a gun. -;iltol, 
Sc. through which the ball is di, d. 


BARREL, in anatomy, a pretty large ca- 


vity behind th, tympanum „f the cur, 
about four or five lines deep, anc five or 
ſix wide. It is is lined with a nne man- 
brane, on which there are ſeveral ve: as 
and arteries, In this cavity are {our all 
ſolid bones, not covered with a per oft»uiny 
as the fett of the bones of the body are. 


Thunderin: BARRELS, m the military art, 


are filled with bombs, grenades, nd 
other 


B, 


B. 


B. 
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ther fire-works, to be rolled down a 
breach. ; ; 

BARRELING, the putting . certain com- 
modities into barrels : thus we ſay, to 
barrel ſalmon, herring, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles SALMON and HERRING, 

BARRENNESS, the ſame with ſterility. 
See the article STERILITY. 

BARRI, a city of the kingdom of Naples, 
and capital of a province of the ame 
name, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, in 
17? 4% eaſt lon, and 40“ 4c! north lat. 

BARRICADE, barricado, a warlike de- 
fence, confifting of empty barrels and 
ſuch like veſſels, filled with earth, ſtones, 
carts, trees cut down, againit an enemy's 
ſhot, or aſſault; but generally trees cut 
with fix faces, which are croſſed with bat- 
toons as long as a half-pike, bound about 
with iron at the feet. 


BARRIER, in fortification, a ind of fence | 


made at a paſſage, retrenchment, &c. 
to ſtop up th« entry thereof, and is com- 
poied of great ſtakes, about four or 
five fect high, placed at the diſtance of 
eight or ten feet from one another, with 
tranſums, or over-thwart rafters, to ſtop 
either horſe or foot, that would enter or 
ruſh in with violence: in the middle is a 
moveable bar of wood, that opens and 
ſhuts at pleaſure. A barrier is commonly 
ſet up in a void ſpace, between the cita- 
del and the town, in halt-moons, Sc. 

BakRIER has been alto uſed to lignify a 
martial exerciſe of armed men, fighting 
together without words, within rails or 
bars, which incloſed them. 

BARRING @ weir, in farriery, an opera- 
tion performed upon the veins of a horie's 
legs, and other parts of his body, with 
intent to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the 
quantity of the malignant humours that 
prevail there. 

BARRISTER, in common law, a perſon 


. | qualifed, and unpowered to plead and 


vetend. the cauſe of chents, in the courts 
of juſtice. They are of two forts, the 
ontward, or outer-barriſtters, who, by 
their long {tudy in, and-knowledge of the 
la v, which muit be tor a term of even 
ears at leaſt, are called to pubiie prac- 
tice, and alwavs vlead without the bar. 
The inner-harriire:s. are tho who, be- 
cauſe they arc either att o ney, ollicitor, ſer- 
jeant. or council to the king, arc allowed, 
ont of reſpect, the privilege of piending 
within the har. But at the rolls, and ſome 
other interior courts, all barriſters are 
ad nitted within the bar. 

Buriſters, in the engiſh laws, amount 
to the lame with licentiates and advocates 
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in other countrie*, ane courts, where the 
civil, Sc. laws o>tain. 

BARROW. in th: frilt-works, wicker 
caſes, alinoſt in tne ſhap* of a tugar-loaf, 
herein the lait is put to drain. | 

BARKULET, in heran hy, the fourth 
of the bar, or the ove halt of the cloflet x 
an uti-al hearivg in coat- armour. 

BARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field 
is divided bar-ways, that is acroſs from 
fie to fide, into ſeveral parts. See plate 
XXVI. fig. ;. 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an <ut- 
cheon is divided bar-ways, that is acroſs 
from t1:ie to fide, into an even number 
of partitions, conſiſting of two or more 
tinctures, interchangeably diſpoied : it is 
to be expreſſed in the blazon by the word 
barry, and the number of pieces muſt be 
ſpecified ; but if the diviſions be odd, the 
field muſt be firſt named, and the num- 
der of bars expreſſed. 

BARKRY-BENDY is when an eſcutchean is 
divided evenly, bar and bend-ways, by 
lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, in- 
terchangeably varying the tinctures of 
which it conſiſts. See plate XXVI. fig. 6. 

BARRY-PILY is when a coat is divided 
by ſeveral lines drawn obliquely from 
ide to ſide, where they form acute 
angles. 

BAR>SANIANS, in church-hiftory, cer- 
tain heretics, who maintained the errors 
of the gajanites, and made their ſacrifices 
conſiſt in taking wheat flour to their 
mouth, on the top of their finger. 

BARSE, a name ſometime given to the 
zearch. 

BARTERING, in commerce, the ex- 

changing of one commodity for another, 
or the trucking wares for wares, among 
merchants. 
Bartering was the original and natnral 
way of commerce, precedent to buying z 
there being no buying till money was in- 
vente d. though, in exchanging, both par- 
ties are huyers and ſellers. The only dif- 
ficulty in this wav of dealing lies in the 
due proportioning the commodities to be 
exchange, ſo as that neither party ſuſ- 
tain any lols. . 

BAR TIT ROLOMEW, or ST. RAR TRO- 
LOMEW, one of the Caribbee iſlar de, f& 
tuated in 62% 5 welt longit. and 1$* & 
north latitude. 

BARTON, a market-town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, ſituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
Humber, thirty miles outh- eaſt of York, 
in 1 g' weſt lon. and 140 north lat. 


B.RNTON i alia uled, in the weſt of. Fng- 


land, for the demeine lands of a manor; 
al 
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alſo for the manor-houſe; and in ſome 
arts for out-houſes, &c. 
BARTSIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
 dynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
whole flower conſiſts of one petal, hav- 
ing the upper lip longeſt ; the ſeeds are 


numerous, ſmall, angular, and incloſed 


in capſules. 
BARUA, a city of Abyſſinia, in Africa, 
the capital of the kingdom of Barnagatla. 
BARU'TH, an indian mealure, containing 
ſeventeen gantans: it ought to weigh 
about three pounds and an half engliſh 
avoirdupois. 

- BARULES, in church -hiſtory, certain hie- 
retics, who held that the ſon of god had 
only a phantom of a body; that ſouls 
were created before the world, and that 
they lived all at one time. 

BARYTONUM, in the italian muſic, 
the ſame with our baſs. See Bass. 

BAS-RELIEF. See BasS0-RELIEVO. 

BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, called al- 
ſo coticula, lapis heraclius, and lapis lydi- 
zs, a kind of marble, of a very fine tex- 
ture, of a deep gloſſy black, reſembling 
that of poliſhed ſteel, and mixed with no 
other —— nor any extraneous matter of 
any kind. The moſt remarkable quality of 
this marble is its figure, being never found 
in ſtrata, like other marbles, but always 
ſtanding up in the form of regular angular 
columns, compoſed of a number of joints, 
one placed on, and nicely fitted to another, 
as if formed by the hands of a ſkilful 
workman. It is remarkably hard and 
heavy, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and is 
a ſine touch- ſtone. See plate XXVI. fig. 7. 
The baſaltes was originally found in co- 
lumns in Ethiopia, in fragments in the 
river Tmolus, and ſome other places; 
we now have it frequently, both in co- 
lumns and fmall pieces, in »pain, Ruſ- 
fia, Poland, near Dreſden, and in Sile- 
fia ; but the nobleſt ſtore in the world 
ſeems to be that called the Giant's-cauſe- 
way, in Ireland, where it riſes far up in 
the country, runs into the fea, croſſes its 
bottom, and riſes again on the oppoſite 
land. 

BASANUS, or BasaniTes, names uſed 
by antient writers for the baſaltes. 

BASARUCO, in commeice, a ſmall baſe 
coin in the Eaſt-Indies, being made only 
of very bad tin. There are, however, 
two ſorts of this coin, a good and a bad, 
which is + in value lower than the good. 

BASE, in geometry, the loweſt fide of the 
perimeter of a figure: thus, the baſe of 
4 triangle may be ſaid of any of its 
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ſides, but more properly of the loweſt, or 
that which is parallel to the horizon. In 
1 a triangles, the baſe is property 
that fide oppoſite to the right angle. Ste 
the article HypoTHenuss, © 

BasE of a ſolid figure, the loweſt fide, or 
that on which it ſtands; and if the ſolid 
has two oppolite parallel plane fides, and 
one of them is the baſe, then the other is 
called the baſe alſo. 

BasE of a conic ſection, a right line in the 
hyperbola and parabola, ariſing from the 
common interſection of the ſecant plane, 
and the baſe of the cone. 

Altern BasE. Sce the article ALTERy, 

BasE, in architecture, is uſed for any hody 
which bears another, but particularly for 
the lower part of a column and pedeſtal. 
The bale of a column is that part between 
the ſhatt and the pedeſtal], if there be any 
pedeſtal, or if there be none, between the 
ſhaft and the plinth, or zocle. The baſe 
is different in the different orders. 
The tuſcan baſe is the moſt ſimple of all 
others, having only a ſingle tore. The 
doric bale has an 2 than the 
tuſcan, and that was introduced by the 
moderns. The ionic baſe has a large 
tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparatcc 
by two aſtragals, according to Vitruvius. 
The corinthian baſe has two tores, two 

ſcotias, and two aſtragals. The compo- 
ſite baſe has an aftragal leſs than the corin- 
thian. The attic or atticurgic bale, {6 
called, becauſe it was introduced by the 
Athenians, has two tores and a ſcotia, 
and is a proper hale for ionic and compo- 
ſite columns. See lox Ic, Doktc, Ec. 

BAsE RUDENTE'E, that which has its tores 
cut like cables. 

Bas E, in fortification, the exterior ſide of 
the polygon, or that imaginary line whick 
is drawn from the flanked angle of a 
baſtion, to the angle oppoſite to it. 


BasE, in gunnery, the ſeaſt fort of ord- 


nance, the diameter of whoſe bore 13 
1 } inch, weight 200 pound, length 4 
feet, load 8 pound, ſhot 1 + pound ut. 
and diameter x & inch. 

BAsE LINE, in perſpetive, the common 
tection of a picture, and the geometrical 
plane. 

Diſtinct Bas k, in optics. See Focus. 

BASE of the heart, in anatomy, denotes its 


upper part. 
The term baſe is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
the root of the os hyoides. 
Base, or Bass, in muſic, See Bass. 
BasE, in law. Baſe eftate, ſuch as baſe 
tenants hflve in their hands. Baſe te- 
nur, 


— 
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ure, the holding by villenage or other 

- cuſtomary ſervices, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the higher tenures in capite, or by mili- 
tary ſervice. Baſe fee, is to hold in fee 
at the will of the lord, as diſtinguiſhed 
from ſoccage tenure. Bale court, any 

court not of record. 

BasE POINT, in heraldry. See Potxr. 

BASELLA, in botany, the ſame with the 
cuſcuta, or dodder. 

BASEMENT, in architecture, a baſe con- 
tinued a conſiderable length, as round a 
houſe, room, &c. 

BASHAW, a turkiſh governor of a pro- 
vince, city, or other Srift, 

Baſhaws include beglerbegs, and ſome- 
times ſangiacbegs, though a diſtinction 
is ſometimes made, and the name baſhaw 
is appropriated to the middle fort, or 
ſuch as have two enſigns or horſe-tails 
carried before them. Thoſe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called beg- 
lerbegs ; and thoſe who have only one, 
ſangiacbegs. 

The appellation baſhaw is given by way 
of courteſy, to almoſt every perſon of any 
figure at the grand ſignior's court. 

BASIATRAGI, in botany, the ſame with 
polygonum, or knot-grals. 

BASIENTO, a river of the kingdom of 
Naples, which riſes near Potenza, in the 
Baſilicate, waters that province, and 
runs into the gulph of Tarento. 

BASIGLOSSUS, or Bas10GLOS5SUS, 
See the article BASIOGLOSSUM. 

BASIL, in geegraphy, a city and canton 
of Switzerland, near the confines of Al- 
ſace, ſituated on both ſides the river 
Rhine. | 
The city is large, populous, and fortifi- 
ed; being ſituated in * 40“ eaſt longit. 
and 47* 40! north latitude, 

Bas1L, in botany, the engliſh name of a 
genus of plants called by botaniſts c- 
"um. See the article Oc r Mun. 

Bastii, among joiners, the ſloping edge 
of a chiſſel, or of the iron of a plane, 
to work on (oft wood: they uſually make 
the baſil twelve degrees, and for hard wood 
eighteen ; it being remarked, that the 
more acute the baſil is, the better the in- 
ſtrument cuts; and the more obtuſe, the 
ſtronger and fitter it is for ſervice. 

Order of St. Bas1t, the moſt antient of all 
the religious orders, was very famous in 
the caſt, It paſſed into the weſt about 
the year 1057, and was held in great 
eſteem, eſpecially in Italy. As to their 
rules, the italian monks of that order faſt 
every friday in the ycar: they eat meat 

Vor. I, 
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but three times a week, and then but 
once a day: they work all ogether at 
certain hours of the day: their habit is 
nearly like that of the benedictines, and 
they wear a ſmall beard like the ſathers of 
the miſſion, 


BASILARE os, in anatomy, the ſame 


with os {þhenoides. See SPHENOIDES. 


BASILEUS, or BasiLiscus, in ornitho- 


logy, a name ſometimes given to the 


regulus criflatus, or golden - crowned 
wren. 


BASILIC, in antient architecture, a term 


uſed for a large hall, or public place, 
with iſles, porticos, galleries. tribunals, 
Sc. where princes ſat and adminiftered 
— in perſon. But the name has ſince 

en transferred, and is now applied to 
ſuch churches, temples, &c. which by 
their grandeur as far ſurpaſs other 
churches as princes palaces do private 
houſes : as allo to certain ſpacious halls 
in princes courts, where the people hold 
their affemblies : and to ſuch ſtately 
buildings as the Palais at Paris, and the 
Royal-exchange at London, where mer- 
chants meet and converſe. 


BASILICA, in anatomy, the interior 


branch of the axillary vein, running the 
whole length of the arm. See the articles 
AXILLARY and Vi. 


BASILICATE, a province of the king- 


dom of Naples, having the Terra di Bar- 
ri on the north, and the province of Ca- 
labria on the ſouth. 


BASILICI, a denomination given in the 


greek empire to thoſe who carried the em- 
eror's orders and commands. 


BASILICON, in pharmacy, an epithet for 


a great many compoſitions to be found in 
the antient medicinal writers : but it more 
particularly denotes an officinal ointment, 
compoſed of wax, refin, pitch, and oil 
of olives, from thence called tetraphar- 
macum. 

It is much uſed to incarnate wounds; 
though of late our ſurgeons begin to ſub- 
ſtitute, for ſuch intentions, dreſſings that 
are not ſo liable to produce fungoſities. 
See the article Wound. 


BASILICS, baþlca, a body of the roman 


laws, tranſlated into greek, The bakiiics 
comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, 
novels, and jome edicts of juſtinian and 
other emperors. 

BASILICUS, in aſtronomy, cor leonis, a 
fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the 
conſtellation leo. See the article Leo. 

BASILIDITANS, in church-hiftory, a 


branch of gnoſtics, who maintained that 
Chriſt 3 
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Chriſt's body was only a phantom, and 
that Simon the cyrenean ſuffered in his 
ſtead. 


BASILIGOROD, a city of the ruffian 


empire, in mafcovitiſh Tartary, ſituated 
upon the banks of the Wolga. 
BASILISC, or Bas1L1sx. See the article 
BASILISK. 
BASILISCUS, in oynithology. See the 
article BASILEUS, 


BASILISK, baſiliſcus, a fabulous kind of 


ſerpent, ſaid to be produced from a cock's 

egg, hatched by a ſerpent, and ſuppoſed 

to kill by its breath or ſight only. 
BASILI1SK, in military affairs, a large piece 


of ordnance, being aforty-eight pounder, 


and weighing about ſeven thouſand two 
hundred pounds. Thoſe of the French 
were ten feet long, and thoſe of the Dutch 
filteen. The French do not calt any 
more of that calibre. 

BASINGSTOKE, a . market-town of 
Hampſhire, about fixteen miles north- 
eaſt of Wincheſter, in 29 15' welt long. 
and 519 20' north lat. 

BASIOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
ariſing from the baſe of the os hyoides, 
and running along the middle of the 
tongue towards its apex : with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ceratogloſſus, it draws the 
tongue backward, and makes it ſhorter. 


BASIS, BASE, in geometry. See BAsx. 


Basis, among phylicians, denotes the 
principal ingredients in compound me- 
dicines. 

BASKET, a machine made of twigs inter- 
woven together, in order to hold fruit, 
earth, Sc. It denotes an uncertain 
quantity, as a baſket of medlars is two 
buſhels, of aſa fœtida from twenty to fif- 
ty pound weight, 

BASKETS of earth, in the military art, call- 
ed by the French corbeilles, are fmall baſ- 
kets uſed m fieges, on the parapet of a 
trench, being filled with earth. They are 
about a foot and a half high, about a foot 
and a halt diameter at the top, and eight 
or ten inches at bottom, fo that being ſet 

together, there is a fort of embraſſures 
left at their bottoms, through which 
the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing them- 
ſelves. 


Ba $K4T-FISH, a kind of ſtar · fiſn caught in 
the cas of north America, See the article 


STAR-F15!1, 
BASKET-SALT, that made from ſalt - ſprings, 


being puter, whiter, and .compoſed of 


_ finer grains thay the common hrine-falt. 


- BASKET-TENXURE, A tenure of lands by the 


 fervice of waking the King's baikets, 
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BASK.IRI, a country of muſcovitiſh Tar. 
tary, bounded on the north by the Tar. 
tars of Tumen, on the eaſt by Barabin- 
ſkoi, on the ſouth by the mountain Sor- 
tora, and on the weſt by the dutchy of 
Bulgaria. | 

BASON, pelvic, in anatomy, See the ar- 
ticle PELV1S. 

BAaSON, in hydraulics, a reſeryoir of water, 
uſed for various purpoſes ; thus we ſay, 

the baſon of a jet d'eau, the baſon of a 

fountain, and hkewiſe the baſon of a port 

or harbour. See the article Dock, 

BasoN of & bath, among the antients, that 
place into which they deſcended by ſteps, 

in order to bathe. Vitruvius calls it la- 
brum. See the article LaBRUM. 
The french architects diſtinguiſh baſons 
into different kinds, according to their 
figure or uſe; as dbaſons a rigole, or 
trenched baſons : haſoms en coquille, in the 
form of a ſhell; and baſors de partage, 
diſtributing haſons, 

BasON, in jewiſh antiquities, the layer of 
the tabernacle, made of the braſs looking- 
glaſſes belonging to thoſe devout women 
that — and ſtood centinels at the 
door of the tabernacle. 

Baso, in mechanics, a term uſed by glaſs- 
grinders for a diſh of copper, iron, Cc. 
in which they grind convex glaſſes, as 
concave ones are formed on ſpheres : and 
by hatters for a round iron mould, in 
which they form the matter of their hats, 
and allo for a leaden one for the brims of 
hats, having an aperture in the middle, 
of a diameter ſufficient for the largeſt 
block to go through. 

BasONS of a ballance, the two ſcales or 
diſhes faſtened to the extremities of the 
ſtrings, the one to hold the weight, and 
the other the thing to be weighed. 

Sale by the Baso, at Amſterdam, is 2 
public ſale made by authority, over which 
preſides an officer, appointed by the ma- 
giſtrates. It is ſo called becauſe, beſore 
the lots are delivered to the higheſt bid- 
der, they commonly ftrike on a copper 
baſon, to give notice that the lot is going 
to be adjudged. 

BASQUE, or Lanovu, the ſouth-weſt di- 
viſion of the province ef Gaſcony, ir. 
France. 1 

BASS, in muſic, that part of a concert 
which is moſt heard, which conſiſts of the 
graveſt and deepeſt ſounds, and which 15 
played on the largeſt pipes or ſtrings of a 


common inſtrument, as of an organ, lute, 


Sc. or on inſtruments larger than ordi- 
mary, for that purpoſe, as baſs-vio!s, 
baſſoons, 


BAS 
baſſoons, baſs-hautboys, &c. The baſs 
is the — yan of a muſical compo- 
fition, and the foundation of harmony; 
for which reaſon it is a maxim among 
muſicians, that when the baſs is good, 
the harmony is ſeldom bad. 


- Thorough-BASS is the harmony made by the 


baſs-viols, or theorbos, continuing to play 
both while the voices ſing, and the other in- 
ſtruments perform their parts, and alſo fill- 
ing up the intervals, when any of the other 
parts ſtop. It is played by cyphers mark- 
ed over the notes; on the organ, ſpmet, 
harpſichord, &c. and frequently ſimply, 
and without cyphers, on the baſs-viol, 
and baſſoon. 

Counter-Bass is a ſecond or double bats, 
where there are ſeveral in the ſame con- 
cert. : 

Bass, in geography, an inacceſſible rock 
in the Edinburgh frith. | 

BASSAIM, or Bacce1m, a port-town of 
the hither India, ſubje& to the bee. 
ſituated in 71 5s” eaſt longit. and 19? 
zo north latitude. : 

BASSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of pearch, 
otherwiſe called lupus marinus, or the fea- 
wolf. 

BASSEE, a town of french Flanders, 
upon the confines of Artois, fituated in 
39 30' eaſt longitude, and 530 53! north 
latitude. : 

BASSEMPOIN, a town of Gaſcony, in 
France, r Lech 

BASSET, a game at cards, faid to have 

been invented by a noble Venetian, tor 
which be was baniſhed. 
The perſons concerned in it are a dealer, 
or banker, his aſſiſtant, who fuperviies 
the loſing cards, and the punter, or any 
one who plays againſt the banker, 


BASSIGNY, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of 


the province of Champaign, in France. 
See the article CHAMPAIGN. 

RASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind-ſort, blown with a reed, furniſhed 
with eleven holes, and uſed as a bats in 
a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c. 

To render this inſtrument more portable, 


it is divided into two parts, whence it is 


alſo called fagot. Its diameter at bottom 


is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped 


like thoſe of a large flute. 


BASSORA, a large city of Aſia, ſituated 
below the conflux of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, in 53* eaſt longit. and 30? 20f 


north lat, 


BASSO-RELIEVO, or BA5sS-REL1EF, 
a piece of ſculpture, where the figures or 
images do not protuberate, jet, or ſtand 
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out far above the plane on which they are 
formed. 
Whatever figures or repreſentations are 
thus cut, famped, or otherwiſe wrought, 
fo that not the entire body, but only part 
of it is raiſed above the plane, are ſaid to 
de done in relief, or relievo: and when 
that work is low, flat, and but a little 
raiſed, it is called low relief; when a 
pon of ſculpture, a coin, or a medal, 
as it figure raiſed fo as to be well diſtin- 
guiſhed, it is called bold, and we fay its 
relief is ſtrong. 


BASS VIOL, a muſical inſtrument of the 


like, form with that of a violin, but much 
larger, It is ſtruck with a bow as that is, 
has the ſame number of ſtrings, and has 
eight ſtops, which are ſubdivided into 
ſemi- ſtops: its ſound is grave, and has a 
much nobler effe& in a concert than that 
of the vialin. 


BASTARD, a natural child, or one born 


of an unmarried woman. By the laws 
of England, a baſtard is incapable of in- 
heriting land, as heir to his father: nor 
can any one inherit land as heir to him, 
except the children of his own body ; for 
by order of law, a baſtard has no rela- 
tion, of which it takes any notice, and 
he himſelf is accounted the firſt of his 
family. If a man marries a woman that 
is big with child by another, who was 
not her huſband, and the child is horn 
within the eſpouſals, then it ſhall be deem- 
ed the child of the huſband, and no ba- 
ſtard, though it were born but a day af- 
ter the marriage: but this is under- 
ſtood when the parties are of age, and 
there is no apparent impoſliblity on the 
man's fide. If a woman be with child 
by a man who afterwards marries her, 


and then the child is born, this child is 


no baſtard; but if a man hath iſſue by a 
woman, before marriage, and afterwards 
marries her, the firſt iſſue is a baſtard, by 
our laws, but legitimate by the civil law. 
If a woman elope from her huſband, and 
he be within the four ſeas, her iſſue ſhall 
not be a baſtard by our laws, though b 

the (pecial law it mall: and if the wife 
continues in adultery, and has iſſue, it is 
a baſtard in ourlaw, If the huſband and 
wife conlent to live ſeparate, and have 
iſſue afterwards, it ſhall be account- 
ed legitimate, becauſe the acceſs of 
the huſband ſhall be preſumed: but if 


the contrary be found, it ſhall be a 
baſtard, 


BASTARD is alſo uſed diminutively, to de- 


note the imperfection or leſs value of 
M m 2 things: 
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things : thus we ſay, baſtard-ſcarlet, 
baſtard-ſaffron, Cc. 

BASTARDY, a deſect of birth objefed 
to one born out of wedlock, and is general 
or ſpecial; general baſtardy is a certificate 
from the biſhop of the dioceſe, to the 
king's juſtices, after enquiry made, whe- 
ther the party is a baſtard or not, upon 
ſome queſtion of inheritance. Baſtardy 
ſpecial is a ſuit commenced in the king's 
courts, againſt a perſon that calis another 
baſtard. 

Right of BASTARDY, in the french cuſtoms. 
The baſtards of a king of France are 
princes, when owned ; thoſe of a prince, 
or nobleman, are gentlemen ; and thoſe of 
a gentleman, are only plebeians, and 

ay taxes accordingly. By the french 
favs, baſtards cannot inherit before they 
are legitimated; nor have heirs,” except 
their own children, begotten in wedlock : 
for want of theie, their inheritance de- 
volves on the king. : 

BASTERNA, a ſort of vehicle, much the 
ſame with our chariot, uſed by the anti- 
ent roman ladies. This was a different 
carriage from the lectica, which it ſuc- 

- ceeded, inaſmuch as the lectica was borne 
on men's ſhoulders, whereas this was 
drawn by beaſts, 


BASTIA, the chief city of the iſland of 
Corſica. It is a good port, ſituated on 


the north-eaſt part of the ifland, in 
9 o eaſt lon. and 429 20! north lat. 
PASTILE, a caſtle for ſtate priſoners in 
Paris, aniwering to the tower of London. 
BASTIMENTOS, ſmall iflands on the 
coaſt of Darien, in ſouth America, 
lyingalittle to the ealtward of PortoBello. 
BASTION, in the modern fortification, a 
huge maſs of earth, faccd ulually with 
ſods, ſometimes with brick, and rarely 
with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, 


whereof it is a principal part, and is 


what, in the antient fortification, was call- 
ed a bulwark, pr. pugnaculum. 
A baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two 
flanks; the faces include the angle of the 
baſtion, and their union makes the out- 
moſt, or the ſaliant angle, called alſo the 
angle of the baſtion ; and the union of 
the two faces to the two flanks makes the 
ſidle - angles, called alſo the ſhoulders, or 
epaules; and the union of the two other 
ends of the flanks to the two cuitains 
makes the angles of the flanks. 
In regard to tl e baſtion, the great rule is, 
that every part of it be ſeen, and defend- 
ed from ſome other part: whence mere 
angles are not ſullicient, but flanks and 


- 


faces are neceſſary. For the proportion 
of the faces, they are not to be lels than 
twenty-four rhineland perches, nor more 
than thirty. The flanks of a baſtion, in 
caſe they ſtand at the ſame angle under the 
line of defence, are ſo much the better the 
longer they be; whence they muſt ſtand 
at right angles to the line of defence: and 
the diſpoſition of the flanks makes the 
principal part of fortification, as it is that 
on which the defence chiefly depends, 
and which hath introduced the various 
forms of fortifying. The angle of the 
baſtion muſt be more than ſixty degrees, 
otherwiſe it will be too ſmall to give room 
for guns, and will either render the line 
of detencetoo long, ortheflanks too ſhort ; 
ſo that it muſt be either a right angle, or 
ſome intermediate one hetween that and 

- ſixty degrees; for it is diſputed, whether 
or no it ſhould exceed a right angle. See 
the article FokT, 

Solid Bas ros are thoſe that have the void 

- ſpace within them filled up entirely, and 
raiſed of an equal height with the ram- 

art. 

Void and hollow Bas Tioxks are thoſe that 
are only ſurrounded with a rampart and 
parapet, having the ſpace within void and 
empty, where the ground is ſo low, that 
if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment 
can be made in the center, but what will 
lie under the fire of the beſiegers. 

Flat Bas rio is a baſtion built in the 
middle of the curtain, when it is too lows 
to be detended by the baſtion at its ex- 
tremes. has 

Cut BASTION is that whoſe paint is cit 
off, and inſtead thereof has a re-entering 
angle, or aa angle inwards with two 
points outwards, and is uſed, either when 
without ſuch a contrivance the angle 
would be too acute, or when water or 
ſome other impediment hinders the carry- 
ing on the baſtion to its full extent. 

Compoſed BasTION is when two, tides of the 
interior polygon are very unequal, which 
makes the gorges alſo unequal. 

Defarmed Bas rio is when the irrequia- 
rity of the lines and angles makes the 
baſtion out of ſhave, as when it wants 
one of its demigorges, one {ide of the in- 
terior polygon being too ſhort. 

Demi Bas rio is compoſed of one faze 
only, and but one flank, and a demi- 
gorge. 

Double BasT1ON is that which is raiſed on 
tue plane of another baſtion, 

Regular BASTION is that which has its true 
propo:tion pf faces, flanks, and gorgęs. 

| BasTION 
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BASsTIOM DE FRANCE, a fortreſs in the BATAVIA, the capital of all the dutch 


kingdom of Tunis, ſubject to France, 
It is fituated about eighty miles weſt of 
the city of Tunis, in 8* eaſt longit. and 
36 30 north latitude. | 

BASSTOIGNE, a town of the Nether- 
lands, in the province of Luxemburg, 
ſituated in 59 26 ealt longitude, and 
go north latitude, 

BASTON, in law, one of the ſervants to 
the warden of the fleet-priſon, who at- 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, 

for taking into cuſtody ſuch as are com- 
mitted by the court. He alſo attends on 
ſuch — as are permitted to go at 
large by licence. 

Bas Ton, or BATOON, in architecture, a 
moulding in the baſe of a column, call- 
ed alſo a tore. 

BaSTON, or BATOON, in heraldry, a 
kind of bend, having only one third of 
the uſual breadth. 

The baſton does not go from fide to fide, 
as the bend or ſcarf does, being in the 
form of a truncheon. Its uſe is a note or 
mark of baſtardy. See plate XXVI. fig. 8. 

BASTONADE, or BasTINADoO, a kind 
of puniſhment inflited by beating the of- 
fender with a ſtick. This ſort of beat- 
ing, among the antient Greeks and Ro- 

mans, was the puniſhment commonly 
inflicted on criminals that were freemen, 
as that of whipping was on the ſlaves, 
We find ſome inſtances of this ſort of diſ- 
cipline among the Hebrews ; and it is a 
penalty uſed in the eaſt even at this 


ay. 

BAT, weſpertilio, in zoology. See the 
article VESPERTILIO. 

Sea-BAT, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of a ſpecies of acarauna, caught in the 
american ſeas. 

Bar, Barr, or Barz, a ſmall copper 
coin, mixed with a little ſilver, current 
in ſeveral cities of Germany : it is worth 
four ccutzers. It is alſo a coin of Swit- 
zerland, current at fiye livres, or one 
hundred ſols, french money. 

BATABLE GROUND, that land which 
lay between Scotland and England, when 
the kingdoms were diftint, to which 
both nations pretended a right. 

BATACALO, a fort and town on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, in 
81 eaſt Jongitude, and 89 north lat. 

BATASACK, a town of the lower Hun- 
gary, ſituated on the Danube, about ſe- 
venty miles ſouth of Buda, in 199 45" 
eaſt longitude, and 46“ 30! north lati- 
tude, | | 


colonies and ſettlements in the Eaſt In- 


dies. It is ſituated on the eaſt part of the 
iſland of Java, and has an excellent har- 
bour, in 1069 eaſt longit. and 6 ſouth 
latitude. 


BATCHELOR, or BACHELOR, a man 


who ſtill continues in the ſtate of celiba-- 


cy, or who was never married. 


BATCHELOR was antiently a denomination 


given to thoſe who had attained to knight- 
hood, but had not a number of vaſlals 
ſufficient to have their banner carried be- 
fore them in the field of battle: or if they 
were not of the order of bannerets, were 


not of age to diſplay their own banner, 


but obliged to march to battle under an- 
other's banner. It was alſo a title given 
to young cavaliers, who having made 
their firſt campaign, received the military 
girdle accordingly. And it ſerved to de- 
nominate him who had overcome another 
in a tournament, the firſt time he ever en- 


gaged. 
Ke 
Knights BATCHELORS were ſo called, as 


being the loweſt order of knights, or in- 
ferior to bannerets. 


BATCHELORS, in an univerſity- ſenſe, are 


rſons that have attained to the bacca- 
aureate; or who have taken the firſt de- 
gree in the liberal arts and ſciences, Be- 
ore a perſon can be admitted to this de- 
on at Oxford, it is neceſſary that he 

udy there four years ; three years more 
may entitle him to the degree of matter of 
arts; and in ſeven years more he may 
commence batchelor of divinity. At 
Cambridge the degrees are uſually taken 
much the ſame as at Oxford, excepting in 
law and phylic, in either of which the bat- 
chelor's degree may be taken in ſix years. 
In France, the degree of batchelor of 
divinity is attained in five year's ſtudy, 
that is, in two years of philoſophy, and 
three of divinity. 


BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching 


birds in the night, by lighting ſome 
{traw, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooſt ; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where being 
amazed, they are eaſily caught in nets, 
or beat down with buſhes fixed to the 
end of poles, &c. 


BATENBOURG, a town of the United 


Provinces, ſituated upon the Maeſe, be- 
tween Ravenſtein and Megen. 


BATH, balncum, a ſufficient quantity of 


water collected in ſome convenient re- 


ceptacle, for people to waſh in, either for 
health or pleaſure, 
Baths 


rom „ — 
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Baths are diſtinguiſhed into natural and 
artificial, and natural again into hot 
and cold. «7 
Hot baths, called by the antients thermte, 
owe their origin _ to the admixture 
of ſulphureous particles, while-the water 
is paſſing through its ſubterraneous ca- 
nals, and partly to the fames and va- 
pours exhaling through the pores of the 
earth, where ſulphur is either pure or im- 
re, as in coals, amber, iron, nitre, &c. 
he chief hot baths ina our country are 
thoſe at Bath, near Wells, in Somerſet- 
ſhirez and thoſe at Buxton and Matlock, 
in Derbyſhire. 
In the city of Bath are four hot baths : 
one triangular, called the croſs bath, the 
heat of which is more gentle than that of 
the reſt, becauſe it has fewer ſprings in 
it ; the ſecond is the hot bath, which 
was formerly much hotter than the reſt, 
but it was then not ſo large as at preſent ; 
the other two are the king and queen's 
bath, divided only by a wall; the laſt 
having no ſpring, but receives its water 
from the king's bath: each of theſe is 
furniſhed with a pump, to throw out the 
water upon the diſeaſed, where that is 
required. 
Theſe waters abound with a mineral ſul- 
phur ; they are hot, of a bluiſh colour, 
and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth their va- 
fs: t do not paſs through the 
body like Soo other mineral * : 
though, if falt be added, they purge pre- 
ſentiy. On ſettlements, they afford a black 
mud, which is uſed by way of cataplaſm 


in achtes, and proves of more ſervice to 


ſome than the waters themſelves: the like 
they depoſite on diſtillution, and no other: 


the croſs- bath preys on filver, all of them - 


on iron, but none on bras. 


The uſe of theſe baths is found benefi- 


cial in diſorders of the bead, as palſies, 


Sc. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leprofies, Sc. 


obſtructions and conſtipations of the bovw- 
els, the ſcurvy and ftone, and in moit 
diſeaſes of women and children; they 
are uſed as a laſt remedy in obſtinate 
chronic diſeaſes, where they ſucceed well, 


if they agree with the conftitution of the 


patient. 

Of the three hot european waters of note, 
vi. Aix-la- Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath, 
the firſt abdunds more eminently in ſul- 
phur, which makes its heat, nauſcoul- 
neſs, and purgative faculty ſo great, that 
few ſtomachs can bear its heat and nau- 
feoumeſs, and fewer weak canſtitutions 
we violence of its purging. 
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The Bourbon are of à middle nature, be- 
tween the Aix-la-Chapelle and the Bath 


waters; being lefs hot, nauſeous, and 


. — than thoſe of Aix- la-Chapelle; 
ut more ſo than the Bath waters. The 
Bath waters partake leſs of the ſulphur, 
and more of the ſteel, than thoſe two, and 
are of conſequenee by far the moſ plea. 
fant and moſt effectual. 

Cold baths were by the antients held in 
the greateſt eſteem 3 and tho they were 
long baniſhed out of medicine, the pre- 
ſent age can boaſt of abundance of noble 


cures performed by them, and fuch as 


were long attempted in vain by the moſt 
powerful medicine. 


The cold bath is ſerviceable in moſt chro- 
nic diforders 3 it always acts the part of 


a diuretic, and will do more, eſpecially 


' plunging over head in fea water, in the 
cure of melancfioly, madneſs, and par- 


ticularly that occaſioned by the bite of a 
mad dog, than any other medicine. 
There is nothing of greater ule in the 
eure of frigidity, when occaſioned by ex- 
ceſs of venery, than the cold bath. It 
contributes much to the cure of a gonor- 


rheea, and fluor albus; and is fucceſstul 


in a palſy. 
Artificial baths are various, according to 
the Various occaſions : as aqueous baths, 
vaporous baths, dry baths, Sc. Aque- 
ous baths are made from common plants, 
and other emollient, reſolvent, and ner- 
vine ſubſtances ; conſiſting ſometimes of 
A with role- 
water, Cc. when the deſign is to humec- 
tate, or when it is only to cleanſe, it 
conſiſts of bran and water alone; and 
when it is for an exceſſive pain or tu- 
monr, Sc. in theſe caſes it conſiſts of a 
decoction of roots, plants, and ſome ſpi- 
rit of wine. Wi 
In vapour-baths, the deſign of which is 
to promote a perſpiration, the ſteam or 
fume of ſome decoction is received upon 
ſome part of the body for that purpole, 
In theſe baths, there-1s no part ot the pa- 
tient's body plunged into the decoction, 
only thoſe parts which require it, are 
properly diſpoſed to receive the ſteams of 
ſome proper fomentation. Of this kind 
are the bagnios, where perſons are made 
to ſweat by the heat of a room, and 
uring on of hot water. See the article 
AGN10. 
Vapour-baths are of fingular ſervice in 
cold diſtempers, anafarca's, ogdemntons 
tumours, paralytic caſes, fwellings ot 
the teſticles, &c, * 
Dry 
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Dry baths are made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, 
ſhreds of leather, Sc. 
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B AT 
called prince*'s metal. 
PRINCE's METAL. 


See the article 


This bath is fucceſsful in provoking BAT WATER. See the article Barn. 
{(weat in a plentiful manner, the patient BATHA, the name of two towns, the one 


ing placed conveniently tor the recep- 
. the fumes: they 45 found uſetul 
in removing old obttinate pains, and are 
very effectual in venereal complaints. 

Barn, in hebrew antiquity, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the tenth part of an 
omer, or ſeven gallons and four pints, 
as a meaſure for things liquid : or three 
pecks and three pints, as a meaſure for 
things dry. 

Barus, in architecture, ſuperb buildings, 

erected for the fake of bathing, 
Thoſe buildings, among the antients, 
were moſt pompous and magnificent; 
ſuch were thoſe of Titus, Paulus AEme- 
ius, and Diocleſian, whoſe runs are {till 
remaining. 

BaTH, in geography, a city of Somerſet- 
ſhire, fituated on the river Avon, ten 
miles eaſt of Briſtol : weſt longitude 2“ 
30, and north latitude 519 30“. 

It has been long famous for its excel- 
lent baths. 

Barn is alſo the name of a town in Hun- 

: eaſt longitude 209 40, and north 
atitude 46®, 

Knights of the BATH, a military order in 
England, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted 
by Richard the ſecond, who limited their 
number to four: however, his ſucceſſor, 
Henry IV. increaſed them to forty-ſix. 
Their motto was tres in uno, ſigniſy ing 
the three theological virtues. 

This order received this denomination 
from a cuſtom of bathing, before they 
received the golden ſpur. It is ſeldom 
ever conferred but at the coronation of 
kings, or the inauguration of a prince of 
Wales, or duke of York. They wear a 
red ribband beltwiſe. 

The order of the bath, after remaining 
many years extin&, was revived under 
George the firlt, by a ſolemn creation of 
4 great number of . — 

Barh-xor, the daughter of a voice. So 
the Jews call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, 
eſpecially the Talmud, being a fantaſti- 
cal way of divination invented by the 
Jews themſelves, not unlike the /ortes 
wirgthane of the heathens. However, 
the jewiſh writers call this a revelation 
from God's will, which he made to his 
choſen people, after all verbal prophecies 
had ceaſed in Iſrael. a 

BaTy-MET AL, a mixed metal, otherwiſe 


in — in the kingdom of Algiers, 
an e other in Hungary, upon the 
banks of the Danube. # 
BATHING, the waſhing, ſoaking, ſup- 
pling; refreſhing, moiſtening, &c. the 
y, or any part thereof, in water, 
liquor, &c. for pleaſure or health. See 
the article BATH. 
Tho' bathing hath been uſed with ad- 
vantage in molt caſes, yet there is ſcarce 
any, but, in ſome circumſtances, it would 
be prejudicial : ſo that to apply it with 
the greateſt advantage, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to enquire what alterations are made 
by it in a human body. It is well known 
that heat relaxes, and that cold, on the 
contrary, contracts and braces the bodies 
it is applied to: the effects of cold bath- 
ing is attributed not only to its chilneſs, 
and conſtringing power, but, in ſome 
meaſure, to the weight of the water. 
For ſuppoſe a perſon immerged two feet, 
and the area of his ſkin fifteen feet, he 
ſuſtains a weight of water, added to that of 
the air, equal to 2280]. troy. Beſides, the 
water in bathing, enters the body, mixes 
with the blood, and dilutes all the juices. 
BATHING A FALCON is when weaned from 
her ramage fooleries, ſhe is offered ſome 
water to bathe herſelf in a baſon, where 
ſhe may ſtand up to her thighs. By this 
means, ſhe gathers ſtrength and boldneſs. 
BATHMUS, 8a, in anatomy, denotes 
the cavity of a bone, fitted to receive the 
rominence of another bone. 
BATICALA, in geography, a kingdom 
of India, upon the coaſt of Malabar, to 
the north of the kingdom of Canara. 
BATIS, in botany, a name given to crith- 
mum, or ſamphire. 
Baris, or Bros, in ichthyology, a name 
ſometimes uſed for the Ikaite. 
BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of 
weight uſed at Smyrna, containing ſix 
okes of four hundred drams each, which 
amount to ſixteen pounds, fix ounces, 
and fifteen drams of engliſh weight. 
BATON, or BasTON. Ser BASTOR. 
BATON, in botany, is ſometimes uſed to 
denote the turpentine-tree. | 
BATOS, in ichthyology. See BaT1s. 
BATRACHITES, or BaTRacutas, 
lapis, the FROG-STOND, a kind of gem 
mentioned by the antients, and ſo called 
from its reſembling the colour of a 
irog. 
BATRA- 
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Homer. 


The ſubject of the work is the death of 
Pſycharpax, a mouſe, ſon to Toxartes, 


who being mounted on the back of Phy- 
fignathus, a frog, on a voyage to her pa- 
lace, to which the had invited him, was 
ſeized with fear, when he ſaw himſelf in 
the middle of the pond, ſo that he tum- 
bled off and was drowned. Phyſigna- 
thus being ſuſpected to have ſhaken him 
off with deſign, the mice demanded ſa- 
tisfaction, and unanimouſly declared war 
againſt the frogs. 


BATTA, a province of the kingdom of 


Congo in Africa, which is watered by 
the river Barbela. 


BATTALIA, denotes an army drawn up 


in order of battle. See the articles ARMY 
and BATTLE. 


BATTALION, a ſmall body of infantry, 


ranged in form of battle, and ready to 
engage. 


A battalion uſually contains from 5 to 


$00 men; but the number it conliſts of 
is not determined. They are armed with 
firelocks (pikes being quite laid aſide) 
ſwords, and bayonets; and divided into 
thirteen companies, one of which is gre- 
nadiers. They are uſually drawn up 
with ſix men in file, or one before ano- 
ther. Some regiments conſiſt but of one 
battalion, others are divided into four or 
five. 


BATTEL, a town of Suſſex, ſix miles 


north of Haſtings : ealt longitude 35, 
and north latitude 50 $5. 


BATTEN, a name that workmen give to 


a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff, from two to 
four inches broad, and about one inch 
thick; the length is pretty conſiderable, 
but undetermined. 

This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
doors and windows of ſhops, Sc. which 
are not framed of whole deal, &c. with 
ſtyles, rails, and pannels like wainſcot, 
but are made to appear as if they were, 
by means of theſe battens, bradded on 
the plain board round the edges, and 
ſometimes croſs them, and up and down. 


BAT TENBURY, a town of dutch Guel- 


derland, ſituated on the north ſhore of 
the river Macte, almoſt oppoſite to Ra- 
venſtein : ealt longitude 5 30' and north 
latitude 519 45”. 


BATTERING, the attacking a place, 


work, or the like, with heavy artillery. 
To batter in breach, is to play furiouſly 
I 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, the bat- 
tle of the frogs and the mice, the title of 


a fine burleſque poem, utually aſcribed to 


B A T 
on a work, as the angle of 4 half moon 
in order to demoliſh and make a gape 
therein. In this they obſerve never to 
fire a piece at the top, but all at the bot- 

tom, from thre to fix feet from the 

ground. I 

The battery of a camp is uſually ſur. 
rounded with a trench, and palliſadoes 
at the bottom, with two redouts on the 
wings, or certain places of arms, capa- 
ble of covering the troops which are 
appointed for their defence. See the ar- 
ticle BATTERY. 

BATTERING-PIECES, or pieces of battery, 
See the article CANNON, : 

BATTERING-RAM, in antiquity. See the 
article Ram, 

BATTERING-RAMS, in heraldry, a bear- 
ing, or coat of arms, reſembling the mi- 
litary engine of the ſame name. See 
plate XXVI. fig. 9. h 

BATTERY, in the military art, a para- 
pet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 
men employed about the guns, from the 
enemy's ſhot. This parapet is cut into 
embraſſures, for the cannon to fire 
through. The height of the embraſſures, 
on the inſide, is about three feet: but 
they go ſloping lower to the outſide, 
Their widenels 1s two or three feet, but 
open to {ix or ſeven on the outſide. The 
mals of earth that is betwixt two em- 
braſſures, is called the merlon. The plat- 
form of a battery is a floor of planks and 
ſleepers, to keep the wheels of the guns 
from ſinking into the earth ; and is al- 
ways made ſloping towards the embral- 
ſure, both to hinder the reverſe, and to 
facilitate the bringing back of the gun. 

BATTERY of mortars differs from a bat- 
tery of guns, for it is ſunk into the 
ground, and has no embraſſures. 

Croſs BATTERIES are two batteries, which 
play athwart one another, upon the fame 
thing, torming there an angle, and beat- 
ing with more violence and deſtruction ; 
becauſe what one bullet ſhakes, the other 
beats down. 

BATTERY ſunk or buried, is when its plat- 
form is ſunk, or let down into the 
ground, ſo that there muſt be trenches 
cut in the earth, againſt the muzzles ot 
the guns, for them to fire out at, and to 
ſerve tor embraſſures. 

BATTERY d'enfilade is one that ſcours, or 
ſweeps the whole length of a ſtraight line. 

BATTERY en echarpe is that which plays 
obliquely. : 

BATTERY de reverſe, that which plays 
upon the enemy's back. 8 
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Camerade BATTERY is when ſeveral guns 
lay at the fame time upon one place. 

BAT TIU RSA rade, or ſcouts, are horſe» 
men ſent out before, and on the wings 
of an army, one, two, or three miles, to 
make diſcoveries. 

BaTTERY, in law, the ſtriking, beating, 

or offering any violence to another per- 
ſon, for which damages may be reco- 
vered. But if the plaintiff made the firſt 
aſſault, the defendant ſhall be quit, and 
the plaintiff amerced to the king for his 
falſe fuit.. 
Battery is frequently confounded with 
aſſauit, tho“, in law, they are different 
offences; for in the treſpaſs for afſault 
and battery, one may be found guilty 
of afſan]t, yet acquitted of the battery: 
there may therefore be aſſault without 
battery, but battery always implies an 
aſſault, See the article As$AuULT. 

BATTER, a kind of pate made up of flour, 
water, eggs, Sc. to make cakes, pud- 
dings, Sc. 

BATTLE, a general engagement between 
two armies, in a country uſſiciently 
open for them to encounter in front, and 
at the ſame time; or, at leaſt, for the 
greater part of the line to engage. 

Other great actions, though ot a longer 
duration, and even attended with a 
greater ſlaughter, are only called fights, 
The loſs of a battle frequently draws 
with it that of the artillery and baggage; 
the conſequence of which is, that as the 
army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in the face, till theſe loſſes have been re- 
paired, it is forced to leave the enemy a 
long time maſter of the country, and at 
liberty to execute all its {chemes : where- 
as a great fight loſt, is rarely attended 
with the lofs of all the artillery, and 
ſcarce ever of the baggage. 

Naval BaTTLE, the fame with a ſea-fight, 
or engagement between two fleets of men 
of war. 

Before a naval battle, .every ſquadron 
uſually ſubdivides itſelf into three equal 
diviſions, with a reſerve of certain ſhips, 
out of every ſquadron, to bring up their 
rear. Every one of theſe, oblexving a 
due birth and diſtance, are in the ba'tle 
to ſecond one another ; and the better to 
avoid confuſion and falling foul of cach 
other, to charge, diſcharge, and tall cff, 
by threes or fhves, more or late, as the 
fleet is greater or ſmaller. The ſhips of 
relerve are inftruted cithcr to ſuccour 
and relieve thoſe that are any way in 


danger; or to ſupply, and put eiu 
Vol. I, 
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ſelves in the place of thoſe that ſhall be 


made unſerviceable. 

As for a fleet conſiſting but of few ſhips, 
when obliged to fight in an open ſea, it 
ſhould be brought up to battle in onl,” 
one front, with the chief admiral in th: 
middle of them, and on cach ſide of him 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt provided ſhips of 
the ſicet. See SIGNAL and BOARDING. 

PATTLE is allo uſed figuratively, for a re- 
preſentation of a battle in ſculpture, 
painting, and the like. 

Line of BATTLE, order of BATTLE, ſee the 
articles LINE, ORDER, and ARMY. 

Square BATTLE. See SQUARE. 

Trial by BATTLE. Sce IT RIAL. 

BATTLE-ROYAL, in cock-fighting, a fight 
between three, five, or ſeven cocks all 
engaged together, ſo that the cock which 
ſtands longeſt, gets the day. 

BATTLE-AX, ſecuris danica, a kind of hal- 
bard, firſt introduced into England by 
the Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS, in architecture, are 
indentures or notches in the top of a wall 
or other building, in the form of embraſ- 
ſares, for the lake of looking through 
them. 90 

BATTOLOGL, in grammar, a ſuperflu- 
ous repetition of ſome words or things. 

BAT TON, BaToox, or Bas TON. See 
the article BASTON. A 

BATTORY, in commerce, a name given 
by the Hanſe towns to their country houſes 
and warehouſes in foreign countries. 
The principal battories were at Landan, 
Archangel, Novogorod, Liſbon, Venice 
and Antwerp. __ 

BATTVUS, an order of penitents at Avig- 
non, and in Provence, whole piety car- 
ries them to exerciſe very ſevere diſci- 
pline upon theraſeives, both in public 
and private. 

BATVUECOS, or Los BATUECOs, a people 
of Spain in the kingdom of Leon, that 
inhabit the mountains between Salaman- 
ca and Corica, and are thought to be de- 
ſcended from the Goths. 

BATZ, a copper coin mixed with ſome 
{ilver, and current at different rates, ac- 
cording to the alloy, in Nuremberg, 
Baſil, Fribourg, Lucerne, and other ci- 
tics of Germany and Switzerland. 

BAVARIA, one of the circles of the ger- 
man empire, lying between Auſtria on 
the eait, and Swabia on the welt. 

The duke of Bavaria is one of the nine 
electors, See the article EL EC TOR. 

BAVAY, a (mall town in the province of 
Iiainalt in french Flanders, about twelve 

Nn miles 
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miles ſouth-welt of Mons: caſt longitude 
3 40 north latitude 50 25. 

BAUGE, alittle town of Anjou, in France: 
north latitude 47“ z'. 

BAVUHINIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the decandria-monogynia claſs, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five lanceo- 
lated, undulated petals, with attenuated 
and reflex tops, the lower ones ſoinewhat 
the larger, and ſtanding on ungues cf 
the length of the calyx ; the fruitis along 
cylindric legumen, having one cel}, and 
containing numerous round compreſled 
ſeeds, that run longitudinally along the 


uy cM in the military art, denote bruſh- 
faggots, with the bruth at length. 

BAU , MELISSA, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle MELISSA. 

BAURAC, a name antiently uſed for nitre. 

BAUTZEN, the chief town of Lufatia in 
Germany, about thirty-five miles north- 
eaſt of Dreſden : eaſt longitude 14* 30, 
north latitude 51* 15. 

BAWD, a woman who keeps a bawdy- 
houſe, or who conducts criminal in- 
trigues.. See the next article, 

BawDY-HOUSE, a houſe of ill fame, to 
which lewd perſons of both ſexes reſort, 

and there have criminal converſation. 
The keeping a bawdy-houfe is a common 
nuſance, not only on account that it en- 
dangers the public peace, by drawing to- 
gether debauched and idle perſons, and 
promoting quarrels, but likewiſe for its 
' tendency to corrupt the manners of the 
le. And therefore, perſons con- 
victed of keeping bawdy-houtes, are 
puniſhable by fine and impriſonment ; 
alſo liable to ſtand in the pillory, and to 
ſuch other puniſhment, as the court, at 
their diſcretion, ſhall inflict. 

BAWLING, among ſportſimen, the ſame 
with babbling. See BABBLING. 

BAWRELL, in falconry, -a hawk for 
largeneſs and ſhape ſomething like a 


lannier, but hath a longer body and tail. 


She is a good field hawk, and a fait 
goer a fore-head. 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the ſea 
ſhooting up into the land, and termi- 
nating in a nook. It is a kind of leſ- 
ſer gulph, bigger than a creek, and is 
larger in its middle within than at its 
entrance. The largeſt and moſt noted 
bays in the world are thoſe of Bilcay, 
Bengal, Hudſon's, Panama, &c. 

Bax, among farmers, a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the magnitude of a barn, as if a 
Farn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, 
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where they lay corn, they call it a barn 
of two bays. Theſe bays are from four. 
teen to twunty feet long. 

Bay denotes likewiſe a pond head, made 
to keep in ſtore of water for driving 
the wheels of the furnace or hammer 
belonging to an iron-mill, by the ſtream 
that comes thence thro' a floodgate called 
the pen-ſtock. 

Bay is alſo one of the colours of the hair of 
horſes, inclining to red, and coming 
pretty near the colour of a cheſnut. There 
are hve different gradations of the bay 
colour, vix. cheſnut-bay, light-bay, yel- 
low-bay or dun-bay, bloody-bay, which 
4 alſo called ſcarlet- bay, and the brown- 

ay. 

Bay, among huntſmen. Deer are ſaid to 
ſtand at bay, when after being hard run, 
they turn head againſt the hounds, 

BaY-YARN, a denomination ſometimes 
given to woolen-yarn. Sce YARN, 

SE —— See the articles 188 

BAYA, a town of Hungary: eaſt longi- 
tude 197 50, north latitude 4642 

BAYEUX, a city of Normandy, in France, 
about fifteen miles north-weſt of Caen: 
welt longitude 50', north latitude 49 20. 

EVN, a town of Lorrain upon the Mo- 
ſelle, hve leagues from Nancy. 

BAYONET, in the military art, a ſhort 
broad dagger, formerly with a round han- 
dle fitted for the bore of a firelock, to be 
fixed there after the ſoldier had fired; 
but they are now made with iron handles 
and rings, that go over the muzzle of 
the firelock, and are ſerewed faſt, ſo that 
the toldier fires with his bayonet on the 
muzzle of his piece, and is ready to act 
againlt horſe. | 

BAYONNE, a large city of Gaſcony, in 
France, ſituated on the river Adour, near 
the bay of Biſcay, in 1 20' welt longi- 
| tude, and 439 30 north latitude, 

BAYS, in commerce, a ſort of open wool- 
len ſtuff, having a long nap, ſometimes 
frized, and ſometimes not. This ſtuff is 
without wale, and is wronght in a loom 
with two treddles, like ; ney It is 
chiefly manufactured at Colcheſter and 
Bockin in Fſſex, where there is a hall 
called the Dutch bay-hall, or raw-hall. 
The exportation of bays was formeriy 
much more conliderable than at pretent, 
that the French have learned to indtate 
them. However, the engliſh bays are 
{{3}l ſent in great quantities to Spain and 
Portugal, and even to Italy. Their chit 
us is for dreſſing the monks and nuns 
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The 8 makers alſo uſe them 
behind their glaſſes, to preſerve tlie tin or 

uickſilver; and the caſe makers, to line 
choir caſes. The breadth of bays 1s com- 
monly a yard and a half, a yard and three 
quarters, or two yards, by 42 to 48 in 
length. Thoſe of a yard and three quarters, 
are moſt proper for the ſpaniſh trade. 


BAZA, or Bac A, in geography. See the 


article Bac A. 


BAZAR, BAZ Akt, or BAzAARD, a place 


deſigned for trade among the eaſtern na- 
tions, particularly the Verbans, ſome of 
which are open at top, like the market 
places of Europe; others are covered with 
high vaulted ceilings, and adorned with 
domes to give light. In the firſt, they 
ſell only the leſs precious and molt bulky 
commodities z whereas in the latter, are 
the ſhops of thoſe merchants who fell 
jewels, rich ſtuffs, wrought plate, Sc. 


BAZAS, a town of Guienne, in France, 


about thirty miles ſouth of Bourdeaux: 
weſt longitude 25, and north lat. 44 20 


BAZAT), or Baza, in commerce, a long, 


fine, ſpun cotton, which comes from Je- 
ruſalem, whence it is alto called jeruſalem- 
cotton. 


BDELLIUM, a gum reſin, ſomewhat re- 


ſembling myrrh in appearance, brought 
from the Levant, It is met with in ſingle 
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and for linings, eſpecially in the army. BEACONAGE, a tax, or farm paid for 


BE A 


the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 
Tiinity-hauſe is empowered to levy this 
tax by act of parliament. 


BEACONFIELD, a market-town of Buck - 


inghamſhire, twenty-two miles weſt of 
London: weſt longitude 30, and north 
latitude 51“ 30”. 


BEAD, à ſmall glaſs ball, made in imi- 


tation of pearl, and uſed in necklaces, &c. 


Bean, in architeture, a round moulding, 


commonly made upon the edge of a piece 
of tuff, in the corinthian Fas roman or- 
ders, cut or carved in ſhort emboſlments, 
like beads in necklaces. 

Sometimes a plain bead is ſet on the 
edge of each faſcia of an architrave, and 
ſomet mes hkewiſe an aſtragal is thus cut, 
A. bead is often placed on the lining- 
board of a door-cafe, and on the upper 
edges of ſkirting-boards. 


Brap-yROOF, among diſtillers, a ſallacious 


way of determining the ſtrength of ſpi- 
rits, from the continuance of the bubbles, 
or beads, raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall quan- 
tity of them in a phial. See the article 
PROOF, 


Br 4D-ROLL, among papilts, a liſt of ſach 


perfons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they 
are obliged to repeat a certain number 
of prayers, which they count by means 
of their beads, 


drops, of a very irregular ſize, ſome of BEADLE, am Tenger, or apparitor of a 


which are as large as a hazel nut. Its 
colour is duſky, and its taſte bitteriſh. 
People are no more agreed about the 
true nature of bdellium than they are 
about the manner how it is produced: 
and it is much doubted whether the 
bdellium of the antients be the ſame 


court, who cites perſons to appear and 
anſwer in the court to what 1s alledged 
again? them. 


BEADLE is alſo an officer at an univerſity, 


whoſe chief butine:s it is to walk before 
the maſters with a mace, at all public pro- 
ceſſions, Sc. 


with the modern kind. It is allowed to BEAGLE, che name of a particular kind 


be an emollient and diſcutient, and to be 
a powerful aperient and detergent, ac- 
cording to its age; for it is more ſo 
when new and treſh, than afterwards. 


bEACHY-HEAD, a cape or promontory 


on the coaſt of Suſſex, between Haſtings 
and Shoreham, 


BEACON, a public ſignal, to give warn- 


ning againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, 
Sc. See the articles $1GNAL. 

It is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a bong pole, and they put upon an emi- 
nence, fo as they may be ſeen afar off; 
for the barrels being fired, the flame, in 
ie night-time, and the ſmoke in the 


of hunting-dogs, of which there are ſe- 
veral forts, . the fouthern beagle, 
which is ſomething leſs than the deep- 
mouthed hound, and fomething thicker 
and ſhorter ; the fleet northern, or cat 
beagle, which is ſmaller, and of a finer 
ſhape than the ſouthern beagle, and is 
a hard runner: there is alſo a very 
ſmall beagle, not bigger than a Jady's 
lap-dog. 


BEAK, roftrum, the bill or nib of a bird, 


from the form and ſtructure of which, 

Linnzus divides this whole family, or 
eneral clafs of animals, into ſix orders. 
ce BIRD and ORNITHOLOGY., 


day, give notice, and in a few hours BEak, in architecture, the ſmall fillet left 


may alarm the whole kingdom, upon 
an approaching invaſion, Cc. 


— 


on the head of a larmier, which forms 2 
canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 
Nun 2 Chin 
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Chin BEAK, a moulding the ſame as the BRA-FILLING 


quarter-round, except that its ſituation is 
inverted : this is very ſrequent in modern 
buildings, though few examples of it are 
found in the antient. 

Bak, or BEAK-HEAD, of a ſhip, that 
part without the ſhip, before the fore- 
caſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, 
and is ſupported by the main knee, 

BEAKED, in heraldry, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs the beak or bill of a bird. When 
the beak and legs of a fowl are of a dit- 
ferent tincture from the body, we ſay 
beaked and membered of ſuch a tincture, 

BEAKING, among cock-fighters, is when 
one cock holds another by his bill, and 
ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at 
the ſame time. 

BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of 
wood in a building, which hes croſs the 
walls, and ſerves to ſupport the principal 
rafters of the roof, and into which the feet 
of theſe ratters are framed. No building 
has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. 

one at each end. Into theſe the girders 
of the garret roof are alſo framed ; and 
if the building be of timber, the teazle 
tenons of the poſts are tramed into them. 
The proportion of beams in or near Lon- 
don, are fixed, by ſiztute, as follows: a 
beam fifteen foot long, muſt be ſeven 
inches on one fide its ſquare, and five on 
the other; if it be ſixteen feet long, one 

fide muſt be eight inches, the other ſix, 
and ſo proportionably to their lengths. 
In the country, where wood is more 
plenty, they uſually make their beams 
ſtronger. 

Baus of a ſhip are the great main croſs- 
timbers which hold the ſides of the ſhip 
from falling together, and which alto 
ſupport the decks and crlops : the main 

beam is next the main maſt, and ſrom it 
they are reckoned by firſt, ſecond, third 
beam, Sc. the greateſt beam of all, is 
called the mid-ſhip beam. See Sy1p. 

BEAM-COMPASS, an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſquare wooden or braſs beam, havin 

. ſiding ſockets, that carry ſteel or . 
points: they are uſed for deſcribing large 

circles, where the common compaſſes are 
uſeleſs. | 

Beam, in heraldry, the term uſed to ex- 
preſs the main horn of a hart or buck. 

Brau, among hunters, the main ſtem of a 
deer's head, or that part which bears the 

antlers, royals, and tops. 

bamber-Braut. See CHAMBER-REAM, 
EAM is alſo the name of a fort of tiery meteor 
in the ſhape of a pillar; allo a ray ol tle ſun, 


„in building, the filling un 

of the vacant ſpace between the raiſon and 
roof, with ſtones or bricks laid between 
the rafters on the raiſon, and plaſtered 
on with loam, where the garrets are not 
pargeted, or plaſtered, as in country 
places, where they do not parget or plaſter 
their garrets, 

BEAM of an anchor, the longeſt part of it, 
called a'to the ſhank. 

BEAM-TEATHERS, in falconry, the longeſt 
feathers of a hawk's wing. 

BEAM-FISH, a ſea-monſter, like a pike, a 
dreadful enemy to mankind, ſeizing like 
a blood-hound, and never letting go, it 
he gets falt hold. The teeth of this fi 
are ſo venomous, that unleſs an antidot: 
be immediately applied, the leait touch 
of them is mortal. 

BEAM allo denotes the lath, or iron, of a pai: 
of ſcales ; ſometimes the whole apparatus 
for weighing of goods is ſo called: thus wc. 
ſay, it weighs ſo much at the king's beam, 

Beam of a Plough, that in which ail the 
parts of the plongh-tail are fixed, | 
It is commonly made of aſh, and is eight 
feet long; but in the four coultered 
plough it is ten feet long. See PLovGy, 

BEAM, or ROLLER, among weavers, a long 

and thick wooden cylinder, placed length- 
ways on the back part of the loom of 
thoſe who work with a ſhuttle. 
That cylinder, on which the ſtuff is roll- 
ed as it is weaved, is alſo called the beam 
or roller, and is placed on the ſore part 
of the loom. 

BEAN, faba, in botany, makes a diſtin 
you of plants, according to Tourne— 

ort, but is comprehended by Linnzus 
under vicia. See the article Vic ia. 
Beans of all kinds ought to be fown 
much thinner than is the common prac- 
tice, by which means the produce will be 
greatly increaſed. 

BEAR, urſus, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the ſeræ, or bealts 
of prey; diſtinguiſhed by having only ſour 
teats, two on the breaſt, and two on tae 
belly; alſo feet formed for climbing or 
walking, with five toes on each. 

The tall of a common bear is abrupt; its 
fore teeth are of a nie figure: the c- 
nine teetli are placed at a diſtance trom 
the grinders, and are two on cach five ; 
and the penis is long. 
It is a large, but un“ gbtly animal, and 
grows to different {12es, in different places, 
from that of a maſtiff-dog, to that of a 
ſnall heifer. It is covered with a thick 
and deep fur; the head is large and long; 
the 
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the nekk ſhort, and very thick; the eyes 
are fall, the thighs are long, but the 
under part of the legs ſhort, and it has a 
knee-pan at that joint, It 1s a native of 
America, and of many of the northern 
parts of Europe. See plate XXVI. 
ng. 10. 

There is another bear, with an elongated 
tail, frequent in the northern parts of 
Europe, and is otherwiſe much the {ame 
with that already deſcribed, 

Break, 17a, in aſtronomy. See URSA. 

Brax, in heraldry. He that has a coat of 
arms is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral 
charges or ordinaries that are in his cl- 
cutcheon. 

BEAR, in gunnery. A piece of ordnance is 
ſaid to come to bear, when it lies right 
with, or directly againſt the mark. 

BEARALS TON, a borough of Devon- 
ſhire, fituated on the river 'Tamar, about 
ten miles north of Plymouth : weft lon- 
gitude 4 30', north latitude $5® -35'. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

BEAR'S BREECH, in botany, the Eng- 
lich name of a genus of plants called by 
botaniſts acanthus, Sce ACANTHUS, 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, 
and adjacent parts of the tace, chiefly of 
adults and males. Sce Hair, 

Various have been the ceremonies and 
cuſtoms of moſt nations in regard of the 
beard. The Tartars, out of a religious 
principle, waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perbans, declaring them infi- 
dels, merely becauſe they would not 
cut their whiſkers, after the rite of Tar- 
tary : and we find, that a conſiderable 
branch of the religion of the antients, 
conſiſted in the management of their beard, 
Ecclehaitics have ſometimes been enjoin- 
ed to wear, and at other times have been 
forbid the wearing, the beard ; and the 
greek and romiſh churches have been a 
long time by the ears, about their beards. 
To let the beard grow, in ſome coun- 
tries, is a token of mourning, as to 
ſhave it is the like in others. 

The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander the great, that prince 
having ordered the Macedonians to be 
ſhave, for fear it ſhould give a handle 
to their enemies : the Romans did not 
begin to ſhave till the year of Rome 454. 
Nor did the Ruflians cut their beards 
till within . theſe few years, that Peter 
the great, notwithſtanding his injunc- 
tion upon them to ſhave, was obliged 
to keep on foot a number of officers 
to cut off, by violence, the beards of 
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ſuch as would not otherwiſe part with 
them. 41 24 

BEARD of @ comet, the rays. wich the 
comet emits towards thawapaxt jof the 
heaven to which its proper metiun ſeems 
to direct it, in which the bard of a 
comet is diſtinguiſhed fronvidtthe tail, 
which is underſtood of the rays emitted 
towards that part from whence its mo- 
tion ſeems to carry it. 


. BEARDED HUSK, among floriſts, is a roſe 


huitk, or other ſuch like huſks that are 
hairy on the edges. 

BEARD of @ horſe, that part underneath the 

lower mandible on the outſide and above 
the chin, which bears the curb, It is 
alto called the chuck. 
It ſhould have but little fleſh upon it, 
without any chops, hardneſs or fwelling, 
and neither too high raiſcd nor too flat, 
but ſuch as the curb may reſt in its right 
place, 

REARDING of avool. See Woor... 

BEARDLESS, one that has no hair viſible 
on the chin, as children, women, and 
effem nate perſons. 

BEARER, in a general ſenſe, one that car- 
ries burdens, letters, Sc. * Þ 
BeaReER, in architecture, a poſt, or brick 
wall, trimmed up between the two ends 
of a piece of ns, tha to ſhorten its bear- 
ing, or to prevent its bearing with the 

whole weight at the ends only. 

BEARER of @ bill of exchange, the perſon 
in whoſe hands the bill is, and in tavour 
of whom the laſt order was made, 
When a bill is made payable to the 
bearer, it 15 underitood to be payable to 
him in whoſe hands it is, after it becomes 
due. See the article BILL. 

BEARERS,. in heraldry. See the article 
SUPPORTERS. 

Croſs-BEARERS, See the article CRoss. 

BEARERS is alſo applied to thoſe who are 
appointed, by every pariſh, to cafry-the 
corps of dead perſons to the grave. 

BEARING, in navigation and geography, 
the ſituation of one place from another, 
with regard to the points of the compaſs ; 

or the angle which a line, drawn thro'the 

two places, makes with the meridians of 
each. | | 

The bearings of places on the ground, 

are uſually ; OR cow from the magne- 

tic needle, in the managing of which 


_ conſiſts the principal part of furveying, 
ſince the bearing or diſtance of a ſecond 
point from a firſt being found, the place of 
that ſecond is determined ; or the bear- 
ings of a third point from two others, whoſe 

{ diſtance 
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diſtance is known, being found, the place 
of the third is determined inſtrumentally. 
But to calculate trigonometrically, there 
muſt be more data. 

BEARING, in the ſea language. When a 

. ſhip ſails towards the ſhore, before the 
wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the land 
or harbour. 
before the wind, is to bear up. To put 
her right betore the wind, is to bear 
round. A ſhip that keeps off from the 
land, is faid to bear off. When a ſhip 
that was to windward comes under ano- 
ther ſhip's ſtern, and ſo gives her the 
wind, the is {ai to bear under her lee, &c. 
There is another ſenſe of this word, in 
reference to the burden of a ſhip ; for 
they ſay a ſhip bears, when having too 
Nender or lean a quarter, ſhe will fink 
too deep into the water with an over 
light freight, and thereby can carry but 
a {mall quantity of goods. 

BEARING of a piece of timber, among car- 
penters, the ſpace either between the two 
fixed extremes thereof, when it has no 
other ſupport, wh:ch they call bearing 
at length, or between one extreme and 
a polſt, brick wall, Sc. trimmed up be- 
tween the ends to ſhorten its bearings. 

High BEARING cock, one larger than the 
cock he fights with. 

Bt aRING claus, among cock-tighters, the 
ſoremoſt toes of a cock. If thete are hurt 
or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

BEARN, a province in the ſouth of France, 
bounded by Gaicony on the north, and 
by the Pyrencan mountains, which ſepa- 
rate it irom tain, on the ſouth. 

BEAST), Ia l#tc, among gameſters, a game 
at cards, played in this manner: the 
beſt cards are the king, queen, &c. where - 
of they make three heaps, the king, the 
play, and triolct. 

'Three, four, or five may play; and to 
every one is deait five card. However, 
betore th play begins, every on» ſtakes 
to the three heaps, He that wins molt 
tricks, takes up the heap called the play: 
he that hat! te king, takes up the heap 
D called; and he that hath three of any 
fort, that is, three tours, three fives, 
three fixes, &c. takes up the triolet- 

Bras, in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to all four-footed animals, fit 
eicher for food, labour, or ſport. 

EEASsHi of burden, in a commercial ſenſe, 
all four-footed animals which ſerve to 
carry merchandizes on their backs. 'The 


bcalts generally uſed for this purpote, 
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are elephants, dromedaries, camels, horſs: 
mules, aſſes, and the ſheep of Mexico 
and Peru. 

BEASTS of the chace are five, wiz, the 
buck, the doe, the fox, the roe, and the 
martin. 

BEASTS and fowuls of the warren are the 
hare, the coney, the pheaſant, and par- 
tridge, 

BEasTs of the foreſt are the hart, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf. 

Rotber-BEASTS. See the article RoTy, 

BEASTS, in a figurative ſenſe. Men or 
women who behave diſorderly, or irra- 
tionaliy, are called beaſtly creatures. 

BE ASTLINESS, the acting or behaving 
like a beaſt, or the ſeeming irrationality 
of that ſpecies of beings z alſo drunken- 
nels, or any other notorious diſorder. 

BEAT, in a general ſignification, ſignifies 
to chaſtiſe, ſtrike, knock, or vanquiſh. 
This word has ſeveral other fignitica- 
tions in the manufactures, and in the 
arts and trades. Sometimes it ſignifies 
to forge and hammer, in which ſenſe 
ſmiths and farriers ſay, to beat iron; 
ſometimes it means to pound, to reduce 
into powder : thus we ſay, to beat drugs, 
to beat pepper, to beat ſpices ; that is to 
ſay, to pulveriſe them. 

BEAT of «0m in the military art, is to gie 
notice by beat of drum of a ſudden dan- 
ger; or, that {catered ſoldiers may re- 
pair to their arins and quarters, is to 
heat an alarm, or to arms; allo to ſig- 
nify, by different manners of ſounding, a 
drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall on the 
enemy; to retreat before, in, or aſter an 
attack; to move, or march, from one 
place to another; to treat upon terms, 
or confer with the enemy; to permit he 
ſoldiers to come out of their quarters 2! 
break of day; to order to repair to ther 
colours, &c. is to beat a charge, à 6 
treat, a march, Ec. 

BEATIFIC vision. See VIstox. 

BEATIFICATION, among paziſts, an 

act by which the pope declares a perten 
beatified, or bleſſed, after death. 
This is the firſt ſtep towards canoni/1 
tion, and differs from it; becauſe in the 
former, the pope does not act as a judge, 
determining the ſtate of the beatified, 
but only gives a privilege to certain per- 
ſons to honour him by a particular te: 
ligious worſhip, without incurring tlie 
penalty of ſuperſtitious worſhip ; where- 
as in canonization, the pope ſpeaks like 
a judge, and dctermines upon the ſtate 
of the canonizeg, 
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No perſon can be beatified till fifty years 
after his or her death ; all certificates or 
atteſtations of virtues and miracles are 
examinedþefore the congregation of rites: 
the examination continues for ſeveral 
ears, after which his holineſs decrees 
the beatification. The corps and relics 
of the future ſaint are thenceforth ex- 
poſed to the vene ration of every body; 
his images are crowned with rays, anda 
articular office is ſet apart for him. 

BEATING, in a general ſenſe, the cha- 
ſizing, or puniſhung a pcrion for a real 
or ſuppoſed offence. 

BEATING, or PULSAT!ON, in medicine, 
the reciprocal agitauon, or palpitation 
of the heart, or pulſe. See PULSE. 
There are ſome phyſicians: that diſtin- 
guiſh eighty-one different pulſations, 
and fifteen compound ones. I hey com- 
pute ſixty beats in the ſpace of one mi- 
nute in a temperate man; but it is cer- 
tain, that generally we find a greater 


number. 

BEATING gold and filver. See the article 
GOLD-BEATING, @c. 

BraTIiNG with hunters, a term uſed of a 
ſag, which runs firſt one way, and then 
another. He is then ſaid to beat up and 
down. 

The noiſe made by conies in rutting time 
is alſo called beating or tapping. 

BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes 
made by the fangs or pallets of the ſpin- 
dle of the ballance, or of the pads in a 
royal pendulum. To find the beats of 
the baliance in all watches going, or in 
one turn of any wheel. Having found the 
number of turns which the crown- wheel 
makes in one turn of the wheel you 
ſeek for, thoſe turns of the crown-whcel 
multiplied by its notches, give half of 
the number of beats in that one turn of 
the wheel. For the ballance or ſwing has 
two ſtrokes to every tooth of the crown- 
wheel, inaſmuch as each of the two 
pallets hath its blow againſt each tooth 
of the crown Wheel; whence it is that a 
pendulum that beats ſeconds has in its 
crown wheel only thirty teeth. See the 
article TURN. | 
To explain this, ſuppoſe the numbers 
of a ſixteen-hour watch, in which the 

inion of report is 4, the 

4)32(8 1 32, the great 
Ven Wheel 5s, che pinion of the 
ſecond wheel 5, Sc. The 
number of the notches in the 
crown-wheel 17 being mul- 
tiplied into 6336 (the pro- 


duct ariſing from the continual multipli- 
cation of the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 
107712 tor half the number of beats in 
one turn of the dial- wheel; for 8 times 
17 is 136, which is half the number of 
beats an one turn of the centrate wheel 
40; and 9 times 136 is 1224, the half 
beats in one turn of the ſecond wheel; 
and 11 times 1224, is 13464, the half 
beats in one turn of the great wheel 353; 
and $ times 13464 makes 107712. If 
you multiply this by the two pallets, that 
1s, double it, the product will 21 5424, 
which is the number of beats in one turn 
of the Cial-wheel, or twelve hours. 

To knew how many beats this watch 
has in an hour, divide the beats in twelve 
hours into twelve parts, and it gives 
17952, the train of the watch, or beats 
in an hour. By the beats and turns of 
the fuſy, the hours that any watch will 
go, may be found thus. 12 the beats 
of the ballance in one hour: are to the 
beats in one turn of the tuly: : ſo is 
the number of the turns of the fuſy: 
to the continuance of the watch's going. 
Thus 20196: 26928: : 12: 16, See the 
article Fusy. 

To find the beats of the ballance in an 
hour, the propoition is, as the hours of 
the watch's going, to the number of the 
fuly :: ſo are the beats in one turn of 
the tuly : to the beats in an hour. Thus, 
16 : 12 :: 26928: 20196, 

BEAUCAIRE, a town of Languedoe, fi- 
tuated on the weſtern ſhore ot the river 
Rhone, about ſeven miles north of Arles: 
eaſt longit. 49 4o' and north lat. 43940 

BEAUCE, the northern diviſion of the 
province of Orleanois, in France. 

BEAVER, FIBER, in Zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds, of the order of the glires, 
called by Linnæus caftor. See Cas TOR. 
The beaver has two very different forts of 
hair, wiz. one kind long and coarſe, 
and another ſoit and fine; and of 
this laſt it is, that the fine beaver-hats are 
manufactured. 

BEAUFET, or BUFFET. See BUFFET. 

BEAUFORT, a town of the dutchy of 
Anjou in France, ſituated fifteen miles 
eaſt of Angers: eaſt longitude 15, and 
north latitude 47* 30'. 

BEAUFORT is allo a town of Savoy, about 
thirty miles eaſt of Chamberry : eaſt longi- 
tude 69 40, and north latitude 45 30'. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of Orleanois, in 
France; ſituated on the river Loire, about 
fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Orleans, in 18 
36 ealt long. and 47* 48 nei th latitude, 

6 BEAU» 
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BEAUJEU, a town of the Lyonois in 


France,about twenty-five miles north-weſt 
of Lyons: caft longitude 4 300. and north 
latitude 46 15. 

BE AU ]JOLOls, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of 
the Lyonois, and fo called from Beajeu. 

BEAUMARIS, a market town of An- 
gleſey in Wales; ſituated about nine 
miles north of Bangor, in 4 x5 weſt 
longitude, and £39 25 north latitude. 

BEAU-MASS. - See the article Mass. 

BEAUMON'T, a town of Hainalt, 
about ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Mons: 
eaſt longitude 4 15 and north latitude 
50 20. 

BEAUMONT is alſo a town of France, about 
ſixteen miles ſouth of Alengon : eaſt lon- 
gitude 5', and north latitude 48% 20'. 

BEAUNE, a town of Burgundy in France, 
ſituated in 5 20' eaſt longitude, and 479 
2 north latitude. 

BEAU-PLEADER, a writ upon the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is ordain- 
ed, that no fine ſhall be taken of any 
perſon in any court, for fair-pleading ; 
that is, for not pleading fairly, and to 
the purpoſe. Beau-pleadings is in re- 
ſpect to vicious pleadings, 

BEAUTY, a general term for whatever 

- excites in us pleaſing ſenſations, or an 
idea of approbation. a 
Hence the notion apnexed to beauty may 
be diſtinguiſhed into ideas and ſenſations; 
the former of which occupy the mind, 
the latter affect the heart: thus, an ob- 
jet may pleaſe the underſtanding with- 
out interelting the ſenſe; and on the other 
hand, we perceive agieeable ſenſations, 
excited by ſome objects, whole ideas are 
no way related to any thing that is praiſe- 
worthy. 

It is, on account of theſe diſtinctions, that 
the difficulty lies of fixing an univerſal 
characteriſtic of beauty, in regard that 
the ideas and ſenſations of different 
— vary, according to their dif- 
erent turns of mind, and habitudes of 
body, and conſequently the relations of 

. objets to thoſe ideas and ſenſations do 
in like manner vary; whence ariſe the 
different opinions of beauty in painting, 
women, &c. 

BzauTyY, in architecture, painting, and 
other arts, is the harmony and juſtneſs of 
the whole compoſition take together. 

BEAUTY of Chriſt's perſon, among divinca, 
has been a ſubje&t of great cipute in 
2! ages of the church; ſome magnfyng 

* the external beauty of his body, others 
ending the literal meaning of Uaiah's 
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deſcription of the Meſſiah, as withou; 
form and comelineſs. 

BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy, in France, 
about fifteen miles north of Chalons. 
eaſt longitude 49 50 and north latit. 47. 

BEAUVOIR, a port-town of France. 
about twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of 

Nants: weſt longitude 29 and north lu. 
titude 279, 

BEAUVOIS, a city of the iſle of France 

about forty- three miles north of Paris: 
eaſt long. 27 20 and noith laty 420. 

BEC AH, or BrK Au, in hebrew antiquity, 
a jewiſh coin, equal to 131 d. of c 
money. 

BEC ALM, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to 
appeaſe, to allay. 

BECALM, in the fea language. A ſhip i; 
ſaid to be becalmed, when there is not 
a breath ot wind to fill the fils, which 
is occationed either by its being taken oi 
by the interpoſition of the ſhore, or for 
want of any wind ſtirring. 

BECANER, the capital of the territory 
of Becar in India, ſituated on the river 
Ganges, in $39 eaſt longitude, and 28? 
north latitude. 

BECCA-BUNGA, in botany, a name 
by which ſome call the anagallis of 
botanigal writers. See ANAGALLI1S. 

BECCIFAGO, in ornithology, a mail bird 
common in the north of England, where 
it is called petty-chaps. 

BECHICS, medicines deſigned to relieve 
coughs, being the ſame with what we 
call pneumonics, thoracics, expecto- 
rants, and pectorals. See the articles 
EXPECTORANTS and PECTORALS, 

BECHIN, a town of Bohemia, in 1+? 
eaſt longitude, and 49 14 north latitude, 

BECK ENRIEDT, a town of Switzerland 
in the canton of Underwaldt. 

BECZAU, a town of Bohemia upon the 
river Topel. 

BED, a convenience for ſtretching and com- 
poſing the body on, for eale, reſt, or 
ſleep, conſiſting generally of feathers in- 
cloſed in a ticken cafe.” There are varictics 
of beds, as a ſtanding bed, a ſetiec- bed, 2 
tent · bed, a truckle- bed, &c. 

All beds that are for ſale, muſt be filled 
with one fort of ſtuffing only, on the 
pain of forfeiture 3 as the mixing of 
feathers, down, ſcalded feathers, «ry 
pulled feathers, any ways together, 15 
conceived to be contagious : for a mans 
body to lie on. Alfo, bed-quilts, mat- 
traſfes, and cuſhions, ſtuffed with horte 


hair, fen-down, goats-hair, and neats-hwr, 
*- which are dreſſed in lune, and in which 
the 
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the heat of à man's body will, exhale, 
and cauſe to yield a noxious ſmell, are 
prohibited by ſtatute. 

The antient Romans had various ſorts of 
eds, for various purpoſes: they had their 
chamher-bed, wherean they ſlept; their 
table bed, whereon they eat, as they al- 
ways eat lying; there being uſually three 
perſons to one bed, whereof the middle 
place, as well as the middle bed, was ac- 
counted the moſt hongurable : they had 
allo the bed whereon they ſtudied, and 
that whereon the dead were carried to 
the funeral pile, | | 

BrD of juſſice, in the french cuſtoms, 
a throne upon which the King is ſcated, 
when he | goes to the, parliament. The 
king never holds a bed of juſtice uulels 
for affairs that concern the ſtate, and 
then all the officers of parliament are 
cloathed in ſcarlet robes. 

BD of the carriage of a 2 gum 2 
thick plank, that lies under the piece; 
being, as it were, the body of the 
carriage. 

Bed, in maſonry, a courſe, or range of 
ſtones ; and the joint oi the bed is the 
mortar between two ſtones, placed over 
each other. 

Beo, in gardening, thoſe ſquare or oblong 
res of ground, in a garden, raiſed a 
ittle above | the level of the adjoining 
ground, and wherein they fow ſeeds, or 
plant-roots. 

Het- RD. Sce the article HOT-BED. 

BEDS of minerals, certain ſtrata or layers 
of matter diſpoſed over each other. 

BzD-CHAMBER,Sce the articles CHAMBER 
and APARTMENT. 

Bed of ſnakes, a name given by hunters, 
to a knot of young ones. 

Lords of the BED-CHAMBER, in the britiſh 
cuſtoms, ten lords who attend in their 
turns, each a week ; during which time 
they lie in the king's bed-chamber, and 
wait on him when he dines in private. 

BEDAL, a market-town of Yorkſhire, 
eight miles ſouth of Richmond: weſt lon- 
gitude 2 207, north latitude 54 20. 

EDEL. See the article BEADLE. 

BEDEREPE, a cuſtomary ſervice, by 
which tenants were antiently bound to 
reap their landlord's corn in harveſt 
time. 

BEDFORD, the county town of Bedford- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Ouſe, about 
wenty-two. miles louth-welt of Cam- 
bridge, in welt langitude 20', ang north 


atitude 32 1%. 
ab h LDING, warchitafiuge, p term 
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uſcd for thale members of a cornich 
which are placed below the coronet; an 
now a days a bed- moulding ufually con- 
liſts of an ogee, a liſt, a large boultine, 
and another Fit under the coronet. 

BEDOUINS, in the arabian cuſtoms, tribes 
of Arabs, who live in tents, and are 
diſperled all over Arabia, ZEgypt, and 
the north of Africa. 

BEDWIN, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 
about eighteen miles north-weſt of Saliſ- 
bury, in welt longitude 1® 40, and north 
latitude 319 2g. 

BEE, apis, in zoology. See Apis. 
Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies 
of this in{et, but the common hive-bee 
merits particular conſideration. 

Theſe are of three forts, viz. 1. The 
queen-bee, which is ſomewhat larger, 
and of a brighter red than the reſt, Her 
buſineſs is to conduct a new ſwarm, and 
depoſit eggs for another brood ; and fo 
pre is her fertility, that the frequently 
rings forth many thouſands of young 
in a year. 2. The drones which have 
no ſtings, are of a darker colour than 
the reſt, and are thought to be the males. 
3. The honey- bees, or working - bees, 
which are by far more numerous than 
the other tWo kinds. 
Concerning the breeding and manage- 
ment of bees, together with the produce 
of their induſtry, ſee Swarm, Hive, 
Hiving, Hoxty, Wax, &c. 

BEE-FATER, merops, in zoology. See 
the articie MEROPS. 

BEE-FLY, or DRONE-FLY; See the ar- 
ticle DRONE-FLY. | 

BEECH, Ffagus, in botany. See Facus. 
The wood of the beech-tree is of a whit- 
iſh*colour, and much coveted hy turners 
for making ladles, trays, bellows, &c. 

BEECK-GALLS, hard protuberanices found 
on the leaves of the beech, wherein are 
lodged the maggots of a certain fly, 

BEECH-MAST, the fruit of the beech-tree, 
faid to be good for fattening hogs, deer, 
Se. 

BEECK-olL, an oil drawn by expreſſion, 
from the maſt of the beech-tree, after 
it has been ſhelled and pounded. See 
the article MasT. 

This oil is very common in Picardy 

and uſed there, and in other parts of 

France, inſtead of butter; but moſt of 

thole who take a great deal of it, com- 

pain of pains and a heavineſs of the 
omach. 

BEELE, a kind of pick-ax, uſed by the 
miners for ſeparating the ores from the 
| Qs rocks 


. 


rocks in which they lie: this inſtrument 
is called a tubber by the miners of Corn- 
wall. 

BEEN, . or Brukx, in pharmacy. See 
the article BEHEN. 

BEER, a common and well-known liquor, 
made with malt and hops, and vicd in 
thoſe parts of Europe where vines will 
not grow, and where cyder is ſcarce. 
See the articles MaLT, BXT WIN, Sc. 

It is * diſtinguiſhed from ale by the 
quantity of dops, which is greater in beer, 
and thereby renders the Iiquor bitterer, 
and fitter to keep. | 

There are various differences in beers, 
proceeding from the ways of brewing, 
trom, the different countries or climates, 
from the water that is uſed, from the time 
ſpent about them, from the ingredients 
made ule of, and the proportions of tlieſe 
ingredients, | 
That beer is reckoned the beſt which is 
clear, and of a pale colour, of a pun- 
gent and a, iceable taſte, that ſparkles 
upon being poured into a glaſs, and is 

neither too old nor too new. 

Aigre-BEEKR is uſed by callico-printers, 
chemilts, lapidarics, ſcarlet-dyere, vine- 
gar-merchante, and white-1c2d nien, 

Botthug.oy BEER is beſt performed in this 
manner : Firit, take clcar water, or ſuch 
as has, been. well impregnated with the 
eſſence of ſome herb; to every quart of 
> which add half a pound of ſugar. At- 
terwards, having cauſed this water to be 
gen ly boiled and ſcummed, add a few 
cloves : let it cool in order to have barm 
or yea put to it, and being br. ught 

to work, take off the ſcum again. That 
done, while it is in a {miling condition, 
put three ſpooutuls into each bottle; 


. kecurely corked. A few cryſtals of tar- 
tar do alſo very well in bottled beer; 


„ elſpecially if a tew drops of the eſſence 


of barley, wine, or ſome cTential ſpirits 
be added. 

-B*ER.among, weavers, a term that ſignifies 
nineteen ends oi van, running all toge- 
ther the whole length of the cloth. 
BEER-MEASURE. See MEASURE. 

BENE S TIN G8, a term uſed by country- 

people for the firſt milk taken from a 

cov aſter calving, $ 4 
EET, acta, in botany, a genus of plants, 

the pentarntric-gdigyma claſs, with no 
flower-leaves: the fruit ĩs a capſule plac- 
ed within the baſe of the cup, with one 
cell, containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 
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which is to be filled up with beer, and 


compreſſed ſeed, and ſurrounded every 


way with the cup. The beet is more 
uſed as a pot-herb than phyſically, It 
is one of the five emollient herbs. | 

BEETLE, ſcarabæus, in the hiſtory vf 
inſets, See the article ScaRanxus. 

BEETLE alfo denotes a wooden inſtrument 
for driving piles, &c. 7 
It is likewiſe called a ftamper, and by 
aviors a rammer. 

BEFORT, a town of Alface, ſubje& to 

France, and fituated about fifteen miles 
north of Baſil, in eaſt longitude 7?, and 
north latitude 47* 3 5. a 

BG, or Bey, in the turkiſh affairs. See 
the article Bey. | 

BEGGAR, one who begs alms. 
Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, 
Sc. found begging in the ſtreets, are 
to be removed by conſtables ; and it they 
refuſe to be fo removed, ſhall be pub- 
licly whipt. 

PBEGHARDI, beruardi, a certain ſe$ 
of heretics, which aroſe in Germany, and 
in the Low-countries, about the- end of 
the thirteenth century. They made pro- 
ſeſſion of monaſtical life, without obſerv- 
ing celibacy; and maintained, if they are 
not ſcandalized by the monks, that man 
could become as perfect in this lite, as 
he ſhall be in heaven ; that every intel. 
lectual nature is of itfelf happy, without 
the ſuccour of grace; and that he who is 
in this ſtate of perfection ought to pertor:; 
no good works, nor worſhup the hoſt. 

BEGLERBEG, a governor of one of the 
principal governments in the turkiſh em- 
Pige. There are two ſorts of beglerbeg*; 
the one have a certain revenue afligned 
upon the cities, buroughs and villages 
of their government, which they rave 
by power of the commithon grante! 
to them by the ſultan ; the others have 
a certain rent paid by the treaſurer of tlic 
grand _ They are become ahnoit 
independent, and have under their ju- 
riſdiction, ſeveral ſangiacs or particular 
governments, and begs, agas, and other 
officers who obey them, 

BEGONIA, a genus of polyandrious 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
four or five petals, diſpoſed in a cireu- 
lar form; andits fruit is a trigonal cap- 
ſule, divided into three cells, and contam- 
ing a great n mber of ſmall ſeeds. 

BEGUARDI, or BEGHARDI.” Sce the a- 
ticle BEGAHARDI. | 

BEGUINS, congregations of devout young 
women, who maintain themſelves by tht 
work of their hands, leading a middle 
kind of life between the ſecular and re- 
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_ ligious. Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of feveral 
| houles placed together in one incloſure, 

- with one or more churches, according to 
the number of beguins. 

There is in every houſe a prioreſs, without 
whoſe leave they cannot {tir out. Their 

.- vow is conceived in theſe terms: I ru 
to be obedient and chaſte, as lng as 1 
continue iu this beguinage. They obſerve 

a three years novitiate, before they take 
the habit, and the rector of the pariſh is 
their ſuperior, but can do nothing with- 
out the advice of eight beguins, 
They are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of 
Flanders, 

BEHEADING, decollatio, a capital pu- 

niſhment, inflicted by cutting off the head 
with an ax, ſword, &c. 
Among the Romans beheading was a 
military puniſhment performed at firit 
with an ax, but afterwards with a word, 
as done at preſent in Holiand and France. 
In England the ax is preferred, and in 
Scotland they ule, for this purpoſe, a 
machine called a maid. See Matv. 

BEHEN, in the materia medica, thename 
of two roots, the one white, the other 
red; both accounted cordials and reſto- 
rative, but the white one to poſſes 
theſe qualities in the higheſt degree, They 
are likewiſe ſaid to be good in nervous 
caſes ; but neither are received into the 
preſent practice, | 

BEJA,. a city of Alentejo, in Portugal: 
welt longitude 89 40, and north lati- 
tude 379 55%. 

BEICHLINGEN, a city of Thuringia, in 
the circle of upper Saxony in Germany: 
eaſt long. 11925, and north lat. Fo 20%. 

BEILA, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 
about thirty-two miles nocth of Turin: 
eaſt long. 7? 45, and north lat. 45*. 

BEILSTEIN, a town of the landgraviate 
of Heſſe in Germany; — about 
thirty-two miles north of Nlentz, in 89 
eaſt longitude, and $g0® 30 north lat. 

BEIRA, a province of Portugal, lying be- 
tween Entre-minho-Duro, on the north, 
and-Eſtremadura on the ſouth. 


. BEIZA, or Briz rx, in hebrew antiquity, 


4 O 
meaſure in ule among the Jews. The 


beiza was likewiſe a gold coin, weighing 
torty drachms, among the Perſians, who 
gave out that Philip of Macedon owed 
their king Darius a chouſand berzaths or 
golden eggs for tribute- money; and that 
Alexander the Great reſuſed to pay 
tem, ſaying, that -the, bird which laid 
tele eggs was flown into the other world, 


a word lignitying an egg, Was a certain 
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BEL, in botany, a name uſed by ſme for 
the caper- cucumber. See CUCUMBER. 

BELAC, a ſmall city of la Marche, in the 
Lyonois : eaſt longitude 1 15%, and 
north latitude 46? 1”. 

BELA, in the ſea-language, is to make 
faſt the ropes in their proper places, 

BELCASTRO, a city of Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples: eaſt longitude 179 
1%, and north latitude 399 157, 

BELCOE, a town of Ireland, ſituated on 
Lough-ninny, in the county of Farma- 
nagh, and province of Ulfter : wet 
jongitude 896“, and north lat. 54 5. 

BELEM, a fortreſs on the north fide of 
the river Tagus, about three miles weſt 
of Liſbon. 

BELEMNITES, in natural hiſtory, uſually 
called thunder-bolt, is of the number 
of thoſe ſoſſils, concerning which natu- 
raliſts fil} diſpute whether it be of marine 
and animal origin, or a native 10 ſſile 
ſubſtance. 

The belemnitz, are all compoſe | of ſe- 
veral thin coats or cruſts, encirchng one 
another, and all of a ſtriated texture; 
they have uſually a hollow in the middle, 
of a conical ſhape; ſometimes empty, 
and ſometimes filled up with ſpar, pyntes, 
or a marine ſhell of the (trait concame- 
rated kind, They have uſually a chink 
running down the whole length. of the 
body, and ſometimes two or three, but 
the additional ones uſually begin at the 
apex of the ſtone, and run up but a little 
way. Their figure is ſometimes conic, 
ſometimes cylindric : ſome are of all the 
intermediate figures between conic and 
cyl:ndric, and ſome almoſt orbicular. 
T hey are of various ſizes, from a quarter 
of an inch to eight inches in length, and 
though always of the fame ſtructure, are 
of various colours, and they have a 

cular ſmelt when ſcraped. 

lemnit:e are found in all forts of ſtrata, 
ſometimes in clay, tometimes among 
gravel, often_immerſed in beds of ſtone, 
often in looſe flint:, 2nd are ſometimes 
found, covered with a ſparry cruſt of a 
different texture with the body of the 
maſs. See plate XXVI. fig. 11. 

BELEZERO, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in Ruſſia, ſituated on the 
ſouth eaſt ſhore of the white lake : eaft 
long tude 36%, and north lat. 60® 50. 

BELFAST, a port-town of Ireland, in 
the county of Antrim, and province of 
Ulſter : weſt long. 6? 15, north lati- 
tude 549 3%. 

BELFRY, that part of a ftecple where bells 
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are hung, or the timber frame where- 
by they are ſupported. 

BEL GARDEN, a town of eaſtern Pome- 
rania, in Germany, ſubject to Pruffia : 

_ eaſt longitude 16 5, and north lat. 54. 

BELGOROD, the capital of a province 
of the ſame name, in Ruſſia, ſituated al- 
moſt in the middle of that empire : 
eaſt long. 37*, and north lat. 51 200. 

BELGOROD is alſo a fortified town of 
Beſſarabia, in Turky ; ſituated on the 
Black-ſea, at the mouth of the river 
Neilter : eaft longitude 349, and north 

latitude 46% 30. 

EELGRADE, the capital of the province 
of Servia, in european Turky ; ſituated 
on the ſouth fule of the Danube, in eaſt 
Jongitude 21 20', and north lat. 45%. 

It was yielded to the Turks in 1739. 

BELI ocujus, in natural hiſtory. See 
the article OCULUs. | 

BELIEF, in a general and natural ſenſe, 
ſignifies a perſuaſion or ſtrong aſſent of 


the mind to any propoſition ; but, in a 


more reſtrained and technical ſetite, it 
imports that kind of affent which is 
Hunded on the 2uthority or teſtimony of 
ſome perſons atteſting the truth of any 
matter propoſcd, 
Belief is generally diſtinguiſhed into di- 
vine and — not with regard to the 
propoſition believed, but with regard to 
the teſtimony on Which we believe it. 
When God reveals any thing to us, this 
gives us the teſtimeny of divine belief. 
See the article FAITH. 
But what man only acquaints us with, 
produces only a human belief, Set the 
article EVIDENCE. | 
BELINGEL A, or MELONGENA, in bo- 
tany. See MELONGENA. 
BELL, a well-known machine, ranked by 


muſicians among the muſical inſtru- 


ments of percuſſton. 

The metal of which a bell is made, is 
a compoſition of tin and copper, or pew- 
ter and copper: the proportion one to 
the other is almoſt twenty pounds of pew- 
ter, or twenty-three pounds of tin, to 
one hundred weight of copper. 
Bell-metal is prohibited to be imported, 
as are hawk-bells, Sc. 

The conſtituent parts of a bell are the 


body or barrel, the clapper on the infide, | 


and the car or cannon on which it hangs 
to a large beam of wood. 


The ſound of a bell conſiſts in a vibra- ' 


tory motion of its parts, much like that 
of a, muſical chord. The ſtroke of the 
clapper mult neceſſarily change the figure 
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of the bell, and of a round make {+ 
oval; but the metal having a great de- 
gree of - elaſticity, that part will return 
back again which the ſtroke drove far. 
theſt off from the center, and that even 
ſome ſmall matter nearer the center than 
before; ſo that the two parts which be. 
fore were extremes of the longeſt diame. 
ter, do then become thoſe of the ſhorteſt ; 
and thus the external ſurface of the bell 
undergoes ajternate changes of figure, 
and by that means gives that tremulous 
motion to the air, in Which the ſound 
conſiſts. 

DivixG-BELL. See the article Drvixc. 

BELL-FOUNDERY., See FOUNDERY, 
BELL-FLOWER, campanula, in botany, 

See the article CAMPANULA. 

BELL-WEED, jacea nigra, in botany, 
See the article IAcEA. | : 

BELLA- DONNA, in/botany, a genus of 
the pertandyia-moxorynia claſs ot plants 

called by Linnzus atropa. 

The flower conſiſts of a ſingle inſundibuli- 

form peta], divided into five ſegments at 

the mouth; and its fruit is abilocular glo- 
bole berry, containing a number of kid- 

ney -ſhaped ſeed. See plate X XVII. fig. 1. 
BELLCLAIRE, a town of Ireland in 

the county of Sligo, and province of 
Connaught, about twenty- three miles 
ſonth-weſt of Sligo: weſt longitude 

925, and north latitude 53 56. 
BELLE, a town in french Flanders, about 

twelve miles north-eaſt of Liſle: eaſt lon- 
gitude 2? 40, and north latit. 50 45". 

BELEENTS, a city of Switzerland, in ea(t 
Tongitnde 99, and north latitude 469. 

'BELLESM, a town of the Orleanois in 
France: eaſt long. 40 north lat. 48 30. 

BELLEY, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
ſituated on the frontiers of Savoy, about 
fixteen miles north-weit-of Chamberry ; 
eaſt longit. 5* 20', north lat. 459 40“. 

BELLEVILLE, a town of the Lyonois, 
in France, about nineteen miles north of 
Lyons: eaſt longitude 4% 45, north 

latitude 46 8. 

BELIDASTRUM, in 'botany, a genus 
of plants called by Linnzus doronicum. 
See DORONICUM. 

BELLIDIOIDES, in botany, the name 
by which Vaillant calls the chryſanthe- 
mum of other botaniſts. See the article 

—_ CHRYSANPHEMUM. 

BELLING of Hops denotes their opening 
and expanding themſelves, Ste Hops. 
, leh DAISY, in botany, a genus - 

e ſyngenefia polygamia ! lperflug ela- © 
plants, the compound 1 of — 
au- 
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radiated, and the particular herma- 
hrodite one of a funne! ſhape, and has 
no other pericarpium than the cup. Sce 
plate XXVII. fig. 2. 
Culture produces a great number of va- 
riations in the colour and duplicature of 
the flower, all of which have been de- 
ſcribed by authors as different ipecies ; 
whence this plant has been divided into 
almoſt fifty. The ſeeds are obvericly oval 
in their figure. 


BELLEISLE, an ifland on the coaſt of 


Britany, in France: welt longitude 3“, 
and north latitude 47* 20. 


BELLISLE is alſo an iſland of America, on 


the coaſt of New Britain. 

It gives name to the ſtreights which ſe- 
parate Newfoundland from New Bri- 
tain : welt longitude 58 north lat. 52%. 


BELLON, a dittemper common in coun- 


tries where they ſmelt lead ore. 

It is attznded with languor, intolerable 
pains and lenſation of gripings in the 
belly, and generally coſtiveneſs. 

Beaſts, poultry, Sc. as well as men, 
are ſuhject to this diſorder: hence a 
certain {pace round the imeking-houfes is 
called beilon-ground, becaute it is dan- 
gerous for an animal to feed upon it. 


BELLONARII, in roman antiquity, the 


prieſts of Bellona, who, in honour of 
that goddeſs, uſed to make inciſions in 
their body; and after having gathered 
the blood in the palm of their hand, give 


it to thoſe who were partakers of their 
myſteries. 


BELLO:IA , in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria - monogwyma clais of plants, 
whoſe flower, contiſting of a ſingle petal, 
is of the rotated kind; the truit is a 
capſule of a turbinato-oval figure, ſur- 
rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one ceil, in which are numerous very 


ſmall roundifh ſeeds. 


BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, denotes 


the noiſe of roes in rutting- time. 


BELLOWS, a machine ſo contrived, as 


to agitate the air with great briſknels, 
expiring and inſpiring the air by turns, 
and that only from enlarging and con- 
tracting its capacity 


oval, ſometimes of a triangnlar figure : 
two or more hoops, bent according to 
the figure of the boards, are placed be- 
tween them; a piece of leather, broad 
in the middle, and narrow at both ends, 
is nailed on the edges of the boards, 
which it thus unites together : as alſo on 
tne hoops which ſeparate the boards 
that the leather may the eaſier open and 
fold again; a tube of iron, braſs, or copper 
is faſtened to the undermoſt board, and 
there is a valve within that covers the holes 
in the underboard, to keep in the air. 
Each pair of bellows imported is valued 
in the book of rates at three ſhillings and 
four-pence, and pays duty 7 72d. where- 
of 6,75 d. is drawn back cn exporta- 
tion. 
BELLUGA, in ichthyology, a fiſh called by 
Artedi the accipenſer without tubercles. 
BELLUGA-STONE, a calculus, or ft 
concretion found in the belluga- fiſh, and 
ſaid to be good in caſes of the ſtone; 
alſo to promote delivery. 
BELLULa-Bos, in ickthvology, afiſh call- 
ed by Aredi the variegated ray, with 
ten prickly tubercles on the back, 
BELLUNA, the capital of the Belluneſe, 
in the dominions of Venice, about forty 
miles north of Padua: eaſt longitude 
129% z0', and north lat, 46820. 
BELLY, in anatomy, the ſame with what 
is more uſually called abdomen, er ra- 
ther the cavity of the abdomen. Ste 
the article ABDOMEN. 
BEEOAR, a ftone, otherwiſe called wi- 
duris. See the article WiDuRkIs. 
BELOMANCY, a fort of divination by 
means of arrows, pradited in the eaſt, 
and particularly in Arabia. 
Belomancy has been performed different 
ways, whereof one was this: ſappdſe a 
—— of arrows, eleven or more of them 
mg put into a bag; theſe were Wter- 
wards drawn out, and according us they 
were marked or not, they judged of 
fature events. 
_'BELONE, in ichthyology, the name untient- 
AO to the acus of Oppian, or gar-fiſh. 
BELT, balteus, in the military aft, a 


This nactios ivavd is chambers ̃ —LÜo jf ̃ ? oſvining Of fra, 


kitchens, in forges, furnaces and found- 
ries, to blow the fire : it ſerves 
allo for organs — other pneumatic in- 
firuments, to give them a proper degree 
of air: all are uf various conftruc - 


tions, accouding to their different pur- 
\poſts, but ũn general they — a 


'of 2wo flat voanks, fornetirgez of an 


Sc. of a ſoldier. 

B rs, in aſtronomy, two zonts, or gir- 
dles, furrounding the body of the planet 
of Jupiter, more lucid than che reſt, and 

wo unequal breatith. 
TS, in geography, certain Rreights be- 
tween tlie —— and he Baltic. 
The beks belong to the king of Den- 
matk, who exasts a toll from all 'ſhips 


Whilca 


——— —— — —— 


BEN, 
Bax of Judea, a name ſometimes uled for 


BEN 


which paſs through them, excepting 
thoſe of Sweden, which are exempted. 


BELTURBET, a town of Ireland, in the 


county of Cavan and province of Ulſter, 
ſituated upon the river Earn, about eight 
miles north of Cavan, in 79 35“ welt 
longitude, and 54* 7“ north lat. 


BELTZ, the capital of a palatinate of the 


fame name, in the province of Red Ruſ- 
ſia, in Poland: eaſt longit. 23, and 
north lat. go? 5“. 


BELVIDERE, in the italian architecture, 


&c. denotes either a pavihon on the top 


of a building, or an artificial eminence in 
a garden; the word literally ſignifying a 


fine proſpect. 


BELVIDERE, in geography, the capital of 


a province of the ſame name, on the 


vweſtern coaſt of the Morea, in 229 eaſt 


long. and 379 north lat. 


BEMA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, denoted 


the moſt ſacred part of a church, or that 
where the altar ſtood, 


BEMA was alſo uſed for the biſhop's throne, 


as well as for the ambo. Sec the article 
AMBO. 


BEMBER, a chain of mountains, dividing 


India from Tartary. 


BEMS TER, a market town of Dorſet- 


ſhire, about twelve miles north-weſt of 
Dorcheſter, ſituated in 2? 50 weſt long. 
and 309 45! north lat. 

EEN, or BEHEN. See BEUEN. 


benzoin. See the article BENzZoI1N. 


BENAVARRE, or BExHUARR1, a town 


of Aragon, in Spain, ſituated in 100 eaſt 
long. and 42? Fs north lat. 


 BENBECULA, one of the weſtern iſles of 


Scotland. 


BENCALIS, or BaxcaLis. See the ar- 


ticle BANCALIsE. 


- BENCH, or Banc, in law. See Baxc. 
Free BENCH ſignifie: that eſtate in copyhold 


lands, which the wife, being eſpouſed a 
virgin, has after the deceaſe of her huſ- 
band, for her dower, according to the 


cuſtom of the manor. As to this free- 


bench, ſeveral manors have ſeveral cuſ- 


; toms; and in the manors of Eaſt and 
Weſt Enbourne, in the county of Berks, 


and other parts of England, there is a 


in all the deceaſed huſband's. lands, whilft 
the lives ſingle and chaſte ; bit if the 


commits mcontinency, ſhe ſhall farſeit her 
_ eftate: nevertheleſs, upon her coming in- 


to the court of the manor, riding on a 


N 5 2 * « . 
black ram, and having his tail in hen 
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hand, and at the ſame time repeating 3 
form of words preſcribed, the fleward is 
obiiged, by the cuſtom of the manor, to 
re admit her to her free bench. 

Widow's BENCH. See Wi bow. 

Amiable BENCH. See AMIABLE, 

BENCHERS, in our inns of court, the fs. 
nior members of the ſociety, who are in- 
veſted with the government thereof, 

BENCOOLEN, a town and fort on the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Sumatra, belonging 
to the Eaſt India company, from whence 
great quantities of pepper are importel. 
It is ſituated in 101? eaſt long. and Q? 
ſouth latitude. 

BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine ho. 
nourable ordinaries, containing a third 
part of the field when charged, and ; 
fifth when plain. It is ſomctimes, like 
other  ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, 
Sc. and is either dexter or tinitter. 

BEN D dexter is formed by two lines drawn 
from the upper part of the ſhicla cn tic 
right, to the lower part of the lelt, dia- 
gonally. It is ſuppoted to repreſent a 
ſhoulder belt, or a {carf, when worn over 
the ſhoulder, Sce plate XXVII. fg. ;. 

BE ND finifler is that which comes {rc 
the leſt fide of the ſhield to the right: 
this the french heralds call a barre. See 
plate XXVII. ng, 3. 

In BEND is when any things, borne in arms, 
are placed obliquely from the upper cc:- 
ner to the oppolite lower, as the bend 
lies. 

Parti per Brxo, Point in Benn, Sc. See 
the articles PAR TI and Poixr. 

BEN DER, a town of Beſlarabia, in euro- 
pean Turky, fttuated on the river Nei- 
ſter, in 299 caſt long. and 46” 4o' north 
latitude. 

BENDERICK, a ſea - port town, ſituated on 
the perſian gulph. 

BENDIDIA, a feſtival net unlike the bac- 
chanalia, celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Diana. * 1 

BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducivg 
a ſtrait hody into a curve, or giving it a 

-- crooked form. 

Ihe bending. of timber, boards, Sc.“ 


effected by means of heat, whereby their 


fibres are ſo relaxed that you may bend 
cuſtom, chat when a copyhold tenant 


dies, the widow. ſhall have her free bench.- BEN DIN, in the fea-language, the ty'"; 
two ropes or cables together: thus the) 


them into any figure. 


ſay, bend the cable, that is, make it f 
to the ring of the anchor; bend tlie 1a), 
make it faſt to the yard. 1 

BENDIT TO, a town of the Mantuan, in 

Lay, ſituated near. the ſouth ſhore! of the 


Liver 


TE) in 


ne 
C119 
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nrer Po, about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt 
of. Mantua, in 11? 20 eaſt long. and 
4c? north lat. 

BENDLET, in heraldry, the fame with 
cotice. See the article COTICE. 

BENDS, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is 
called wails, or wales; the outmoſt tim 
bers of a ſhip's fide, on which men ſet 
their feet in climbing up. They are rec- 
koned from the water, and are called the, 
firſt, ſecond, or third bend. They are 
the chief ſtrength of a ſhip's fides, and 
have the beams, knees, and fuot-Iwoks 
bolted to them. 

RENDY, in heraldry, is the fieid divided 
into four; x, or more parts, diagonal- 
ly, and varying in metal and colour, 
'The general cuſtom of - England 13 to 
make an even number, but in other 
countries they regard it not, whether even 
or odd. See plate XXVII. fig. 4. 

unter BEN DV is uſed by the French, to 
expreſs what we ordinarily call bendy of 
lix per bend ſiniſter, —— 

Barry BIN DV er. 

Po Brubr see the articles 3 
ENE, or DE BENE E5SE. Sce the article 
DE BENE Ess s. 

BENCAPED, among failors. A ſhip is ſaid 
tobe bencaped when the water does not flow 
high enough to bring her off the ground, 
out of the dock, or over the bar. 

BENEDICITE, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 
ters, an appellation given to the ſong of 
the three children in the fiery furnace, 
on account of its beginning with the word 
benedicite. 

BENEDICTINS, in church-hiſtory, an 
order of monks, who proſeſs to follow 
the rules of St. Benedict. 

The benedictines, being thoſe only that are 
properly called monks, wear a loote black 
gown, with large wide. ſleeves, and a ca- 
puche, or cowl, on their heads, ending in a 
point behind, In the canon law, they are 
ſtyled black friers, from the colour of their 
habit. 

The rules of St. Benedict, as obſerved 


by the cugliſh monks before the diſſolu- 


tion of the monaſteries, were as follows:. 


they were obliged to perform their devo- 
tions feven times in twenty four hours, 
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leave of their ſuperior : they never con- 
verſed in their refectory at meals, but 
were obliged to attend tothe reading of the 
ſcriptures ; they all ſlept in the ſame dor- 
mitory, but not two in a bed; they lay 
in their cloaths : for {mall faults they were 
ſhut out from meals ; for greater, they 
were debarred religious commerce, and ex- 
cluded from the chapel ; and as to incorri- 
gible offenders, they were excluded from 
the monatteries. Every monk had two 
coats, two cowls, a table-hook, a knife, a 
needle, and a handkerchief ; and the fur- 


niture of their bed was a mat, a blanket, 


arug, and a pillow. 


BENEDICTION, or BLzssiNnc. The 


Hebrews, under. this name, underſtand 
the preſent uſually ſent from one friend to 
another, as alſo the bleſſing conferred by 
the patriarchs, on their death-beds, up- 
on their children. 

The privilege of benediction was one of 
thoſe early inſtances of honour and re- 
{pet paid to biſhops in the primitive 
church. The cuſtom of bowing the head 
to them, and receiving cheir bleſſings was 


become univerſal. In the weſtern churches 


there was antiently a kind of benediction 
which followed the Lord's prayer; and 
after the communion, the people were 
diimiſſed with a benediction. 


BENE DICTUs, among phyſicians, . an 


BENEDITTO sacco. 


epithet given to ſeveral medicines, on ac- 
count of their lenitive qualities: thus we 
meet with agua benedicta, benedictum la- 
xativum, Vinum benediftum, Sc. 


See the article 
SACCO. 


BENEFICE, bereficium, in an ecclefiaſti- 


- 


the whole circle of which devotions had a 


reſpect to the poſſion and death of Chriſt : 
they were obliged always to go two and 
two together: every day in lent they were 
obliged to faſt till ſix in tlie evening, and 
abated of th ir uſual time oi ſleeping and 
eating; but they were not allowed ta 
practiſe any voluntary auitgrity without 


cal fenſe, a church endowed with a' re- 
venue, for the performance of divine ſer- 
vice; or the revenue itſelf aſſigned to an 
eccleſiaſtical perſon, by way of ſtipend, 
for the ſervice he is to do that church. 
Allchurch-preferments, except biſhoprics, 
are called benefices ; and all benefices are, 
by the canoniſts, ſometimes ſtyled digni- 
ties: but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh 
between  benefice and dignity, — — 
dignity to biſhoprics, deanries, archdea- 
conries, and pꝛebendaries; and benefice 
to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. 
Benefices are divided by the canoniſts in- 
to funple and ſacerdotal; in the firſt there 
is no obligation but to read prayers, ſing, 
Sc. ſuch are canonries, chaplainſſups, 
chantries, &c, the ſecond are charged with 
the cure of ſouls, or the direction and 
guidance of, conſciences : ſuch are vi- 
carages, re Stories, Sc. 


The 


B EN 
The romaniſts again diſtinguiſh bene- 
ces into regular and ſecular. 
Regular or titular benefices are thoſe held 
by a religious, or a regular, who has 
made profeſſion of ſome religious order: 
fuch are abbies, priories, conventuals, 
Or. or rather a regular benefice is that 
which cannot be conferred on any but a 
religious, either by its foundation, by 
the mftitution of ſome ſuperior, or by 
* prefertption : for preſcription, forty years 
poſſeſſion by a religious makes the bene- 
eregular. 
Secular benefices are only ſuch as are to 
be given to ſecular priefts, i. e. to ſuch as 
| ive in the world, and are not engaged 
in any monaſtic order. All benefices are 
reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made 
to appear. They are calied ſecular be- 
© nefices, becauſe held by ſeculars; of which 
kind are almoſt all cures. 
Some benefices, regular in themſelves, 
have been ſecular ized by the pope's bull. 
The canoniſts diſtingwſh three manners 
© of vacating a benefice, viz. de jure, de 
fatto, and by the ſentence of a judge. 
A benefice is vacated de jure; when the 
perſon enjoying it is guilty of certain 
crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as here- 
i, ſimony, Sc. 
A benefice is* vacated de ſucte, as well 
2 de jure, by the natural death, or the 
reſignation of the incumbent; which re- 
fignation may be either expreſs, or ta- 
eit, as when he engages in a ſtate, Sc. 
inconſiſtent with it, ae, among the ro- 
manifts, by marrying, entering into a 
. xchigious order, or the ike. 
* Abenefge becomes vacant by the ſentence 
© of a judge, by way of puniſhment for 
? - 5g crimes, 25 concubinage, perjury, 
C. 
It is obſerved, that antiently there were 
Fre caſes by which benefices were ac- 
quired ; by the noreinative, as in royal 
1 by the genitive, as when 
e children of great men, &c. are pro- 
Vuided of denefices by their birth ; by the 
Auative, as when ſpeaking cf a benefice, 
it is ſaid date, and dabitur woes; by 
the acruſative, as where, by virtue of an 
cruſation, either true or falfe, an intum- 
bent ĩs difpoſſeſſed, and another admated ; 
by the ablative, as when benefices are 
taken away by force from the poor and 
helpleſs : but the vocative, which is the 
molt juſt and legitimate, is out of uſe. 
AH BENEFICE in commendan is that, the 
dire&ion and management of which, up- 
on a vacancy, is given, or recommended, 
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to an eccleſiaftic, for n certain time, ti] 
he may be conveniently provided for, 
See the articles REGULAR and SECVLAR. 

Pafſeſhon of a BENEFLICE See the article 
PosSESSION. 

Su penſio @ BENEFICIO. See SUSPENSION, 
Primo BENEKTIC IO ecclefhafiico babendo, Ser 
the article PRxt Mo. | 

BENEFIT of clergy. See CLtncy, 

BENESCHAU, = name of- two towns, 
the one in the-kingdam of Bohemia, and 

the other in Sileba. 

BENEVENTE, a town of Leon, in Spain, 
ſituated on the river Efta, about torty 

- milesſouth of the city of Leon, in be wet 
longit. and 42 10 north latitude, 

BENEVENTO, the capital of the farther 
Principate, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about thirty- four miles north-eaſt ot the 
city of Naples ; ſituated in 15% 30 eat 
longitude, and 4115 north latitude, 

BENEVOLENCE is uſed in the ſtatutes of 
this realm for a voluntary gratuity given 
by the ſubjects to the king. 

BENEVOLENTIA regis habenda is the an- 
tient form of purchaſing the king's par- 
don and favour, on ſubmiſſion, in order 
to be reſtored to place, title, or eſtate. 

BENFIELD, à town of Aliace, in Germa- 
ny, about fifteen miles ſouth of Stral- 
burg, ſituated in 7 30” ealt longit. and 
48* 25 north lat. 

BENGA, one of the Molucca-iflands. See 
the article MOLUCCA, 

BENGAL, the moſt eaſterly province of 
the mogul's empire, lying at the boitom 
of a large bay, which takes its name from 
this province. 

It is one of the moſt fertile provinces in 
India, being yearly overflowed by the Gan- 
ges, as Egypt is by the Nile. 


BENGUELA, akingdom upon the weltern | 


coaſt of Africa, between Angola and Ja- 
ga: it is alſo the name of the capital of 
that kingdom. 

BENJAMIN, the ſame with benzoin. Ste 
the article BENZOIN. 

BENJAR, the moſt conhiderable river cf 
the ifland- Borneo, which, arilng near 
the middle of that ifland, runs ſouth- 
wards, and falls into the great ſouth (ca. 

BENIN, the capital of a country of the 
ſame name, on the coaſt of Guinea, ſitu- 
ated in 5* ealt longit. and O30 north 
latitude. 


BENSHIEIM, a town of Germany, ſituat- 


ed on the caſt fide of the river Rhine, 
about ten miles eaſt of Worms, in 
8e 30' eaſt longitude, and 49 400 north 


latitude. 
; BENTHEIM, 
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BENTHEIM, the capital of a county of the 
ſame name, in the circle of Weſtphalia ; 
ſituated in 7® 15 eaſt long. and 529 25 
north latitude, 

BENTIVOGLIO, a town in the territory 
of Bologna, in Italy, about ten miles 
north of that city, ſituated in 129 eaſt 
long. and 44* 30 north latitude. 

BENZ OIN, a dry and ſolid reſin, brought 

to us in maſſes of various ſizes, from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from the king- 
dom of Siam, and the iſlands of Java 
and Sumatra. It is to be cholen freſh, 
and of a quick pungent ſmell, eafily 
broken, * full of the white almond- 
like granules. The black benzom is 
valtly inferior to this, and ought whiolly 
to be rejected. It is a powerful expecto- 
rant, and is given with ſucceſs in infarc- 
tions of the lungs, and inveterate coughs. 
It is ſometimes uled extcrtfally in platters 
applied to the head for head-achs, and to 
the ſtomach to promote digeſtion. 
The preparations of benzoin are, 1. A 
tincture, made in ſpirit of wine, and com- 
mended in taking freckles from the ſkin. 
2. Flowers of benzoin, which are ſudo- 
ric, and good in aſthmas and tubercles 
of the lungs. And, 3. Oil and ſpirit of 
benzoin, the latter of which is diuretic, 
but not very plealant, by reaſon of its 
empyreuma; and the former is accounted 
a good vuinerary, both in external and 
internal application. 

BER, in botany, that ſpecies of the ju- 
jube- tree, which produces the gum 
lacca. 

BERAMS, a coarſe cloth, all made with 


cotfon-threacl, which comes from the 


Eaſt Indies, and particularly from Su- 
rat. 

SERAR, an inland province of India, 
on this hide the Ganges, lying weſtward 
of Orixa. 

BERAUN, a town of Bohemia, ſituated 
in 14 ealt longitude, and $09 2! north 
latitude. 

BERAY, a town of Normandy, in France, 
lituated in 1 20 welt lon. and 49* 67 

north lat. 

BERBERII, the PaLsY, in medicine. 
See the article Pals v. 

BERBERIS, the Ba EKR VY-Busu, a ge- 
nus of plants of the bexandria-monrg ynia 
claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of fix 
roundiſh, hollow, erecto- patent petals, 
and is ſcarce larger than the cup : the 
fruit is 2 cylindric, obtuſe, umbilicated 
berry, with one cell, containing two ob- 
long, cylindric, and obtuic ſeeds. 

Vor. I. 
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The fruit is very cooling and aſtringent, 
and good to quench thirſt. 

The conſerve of its fruit is of uſe in fluxes 
and the jaundice, | 

BERCHEROIT, or BzRxcoirTs, a weight 
uſed at Archangel, and in all the ruſſian 
dominions, to weigh ſuch merchandizes - 
as are very heavy and bulky : it weighs 

about three hundred and ſixty- four pounds 
engliſh avoirdupois weight. 

BERENGARIANS, a religious ſect of the 
XIth century, which adhered to the opi- 
nion of Berengarius, who, even in thoſe 
days, ftrenuoully aſſerted, that the bread 
and wine in the Lord's ſupper is not re- 
ally and eſſentially, but only figurative- 
ly, changed into the body and blood of - 
Chriſt. 

His followers were divided in opinion as 

to the euchariſt : they all agreed, that 

the elements are not efſentially changed; 
though ſome allowed them to be changed 

in effect: others admitted a change in 

part; and others an entire change, with 
this reſtriction, that to thoſe who com- 

municated unworthily, the elements were 

changed back again. 

BERENICE, a port-town of Egypt, now 
called Suez. 

BERENICE's HAIR, coma Berenices, See 
the article COMA. | 

BERE-REGIS, a market-town in Dorſet-, 
ſhire, ahout ten miles north-eaſt of Dor- 
cheſter, in 2 20! weſt longitude, and 
zo“ 40! north lat. 

BERESOWA, a town of Muſcovy, in 
Samogitia, ſituated upon the river Oby. 

BERG, a duchy of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 

many, lying on the eaſtern ſhore of the 

river Rhine, which ſeparates it from Co- 
logne. 

BERG St. Winox. See WINOXBERG. 

BERGAMO, à town in the territories of 
Venice, in Italy, about twenty-five miles 
north-caſt of Milan, in 10“ eaſt longit. 
and 45 40 north lat. 

BERGAMO T, the name of a fragrant eſ- 
ſence extracted from a fruit which is pro- 
duced by ingrafting a branch of a lemon- 
tree upon the ſtock of a bergamot-pear. 
It is alſo the denomination of a coarſe 
tapeſtry, manufactured with flocks of 
ſilk, wool, cotton, hemp, ox, cow, or 
goat's hair, and ſuppoſed to be invented 
by the people of Bergamo. 

BERGAS, a town of european Turky, in 
Romania, in 28 eaſt longitude, and 41® 
17” north latitude. 

BERGEN, the capital of a provitice of the 
Same name, in — it is a conſidet- 
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able port-town on the german ocean, in BERN, a town of Bohemia, about fſteen 


69 eaſt fon. and 60 north lat. 
" ByRGEN is alfo the name of the capital of 
the iſle of Kugen, on the coaſt of Pome- 


Tania, in 149 eaſt longit. and 34 15 


north lat. 

BIN GEN-Or-zoo, a fortified town of 
dutch Brabant, about twenty miles north 
of Antwerp, in 4 5 eaſt longitude, and 

19 30' north lat. 
BERGERACK, a city of Guienne in 
"France, fituated on the river Dordonne, 
about forty miles eaſt of Bourdeaux, in 
20® eaft lon. and 34 55 north lat. 
-BERG-GRUEN, a kind of green ochre, 
uſed in painting. 

BERGHMOT, an affembly, or court, held 
upon à hill, in Derbyſhire, for deciding 
controverhes among the miners. 

BERGZABERN, a town of lower Alſace, 
about five miles ſouth of Landau, in 8? 
eaſt lon. and 49“ ;“ north lat. 

It is fubje@ to France. 

BERIBERI, a kind of palſy, common in 
the Eaſt Indies. The word, in the lan- 
guage of the country, ſignifies a ſheep, 
and was given by the natives to this diſ- 
temper, becauſe the patients, on throw- 
ing out their knees, and lifting up their 
legs, ſeem to imitate ſheep in their walk. 

BERKSHIRE, a county of England, ly- 
ing on the ſouth fide of the river Thames, 
oppolite to Oxfordſhire and Bucking- 
hamſhire. 

* It gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the Howard family, 

BERLIN, the capital of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia's dominions in Germany, ſituated on 
the river Spree, in the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg: caſt long. 14*, and north 
lat, 529 30“. 

BERLIN is alſo the name of a kind of cha- 
riot, ſo called from the city of Berlin. 
BERME, in fortification, a ſpace of ground 

left at the foot of the rampart, on the 
fide next the country, defigned to receive 
the ruins of the rampart, and prevent 
their filling up the foſſe. It is ſometimes 
ES: for the more ſecurity ; and in 
: olland it is generally planted with a 
quick-fet hedge. It is alſo called liziere, 
relais, foreland, retraite, pas de ſouris, &c. 

BERMUDA-15SLAaxDs, a cluſter of very 
fmall iſlands, in the atlantic ocean, lying 
almoſt in the ſhape of a ſhepherd's hook, 
in 6 5 weſt longitude, and 320 30 north 
latitude. 

BERMUDIANA, in botany, the name by 
which Tournefort calls the frinchium 
of Linnæus. See SISYRINCHIUM, 


miies weſt of Prague, in 14 caſt lon 
and go“ north lat. 

Berg i, alſo the name of a city and canton 
in Switzerland; the former being ſituated 
in 7 20' eaſt lon. and 47? north lat. 
The canton of Bern is by far the not 
extenſive and powerful of all Switzerland 
their covernment is ariſtocratical, 20 
their religion proteſtant, according : 
the preſbyterian form. y 

BERKNARDINES, an order of monks, 
fcunded by Robert, abbut of Molene, 
and reformed by St, Bernard. They 
wear a white robe wich a black capulary, 
and whey they officiate they are cloathed 
with a large gown which is all w' itt, 
and hath great ficeves, with a hood of 
the! lame colour, They dikker but very 
little from the critercians. See the article 
C1STERCHIANS, 

BERN.AW, the name of three towns in 
Germany, one in the eleQurate of Bran. 
denburg, anviher in the biſhopric of Ra- 
tſben, and the third in the upper Paia- 
tinate. » 

BERNBURCG, a town cf Anhalt, in the 
circle of upper Eazuny, fituated in 129 
20 eaſt Jon. and 51 50 north lat. 

BERNERA, one of the weitern ifles of 
Scotland, lying in latitude $6? 48 

BERNH AR DIA, in totany, the 
by which Houſton calles the creten cf 
Linpus. See the article CROTON. 

BERNICLA, the BARNACLE, in omitho- 
legy, a kind of mall tized gooſe, com- 
mon on the coaſt of Lancaſhire, in win- 
ter. 

BERNICLE, in the hiſtory of ſhell-hiſh, 
the fame with the concha anatifera. dee 
the article CONCHA: 

ERRY, bacca, a round fruit, for the 
moſt part ſoft, and covered with a thin 
Akin, containing feeds in a pulpy ſub- 
ſtance ; but if it be harder, or covered 
with a thicker ſkin, it is called omi, 


git. 


me 


appic. 

Verrics grow ſcattering upon trees and 
ſhrubs, and in that are diftinguiſhed tron 
acini, which are bert ics hanging un. dlu- 
ſters. Ste the article ACINUs. 

They are of various ſizes, forms, proper- 
ties, and uſes, according to the plants on 
which thty grow. Some are uicd in ay- 
ing, as french berries. Sec the article 
AVIGNOS-BERRY, ; 
The moſt remarkable in the mates 
medica are baccx alkekengi, or wivtc!- 
cherry berries, agnus caſtus berries, bay 
berries, juniper berries, and myrtle ler- 


es, 
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ries, dee the properties of ench of theſe 
under its proper head, Al. XT N, Aa- 
xus CASTVS, Oc. 
Berries, for the dvers uſe, imported 
from the britiſh plantations, pay for 
every valte, upon oath, 28. 
10.05. d. whereof 28. 4 d. is drawn 
hack on exporting them, French berries, 
for the ſame parpo'cs, pay 118. 7.25, de 
for every 208. value; whereof, upon 
exporting them, 68. 18. d. is drawn 
hack. 

BERRY, ir. geography, a territory of the 
Orleanois, having Lonrain on the weſt, 
and the Nivernois on the ealt, 

Rent y-POINT, à cape at the entrance of 
Ferbav, in Devonſhire. 

BERSE.LLO, or BeesELi.o, a town of 
the Modenete, in Italy, fituated on the 
river Ve, about {ourteen mile north eaft 
of Parma: eaſt longit. 11%, and north 
lat. 44? 40 

BERTH, or Narn, among ſaiiors, See 
the article Br&TH. 

BER TINORO, a town of Italy, in the Ro- 
magna, ſituated in 10“ 17 calt longit. 
and 44* 8 north lat. 

BERTRAND, or ST. BraTRAND, a city 
of Gaſcony, in France, ituated on the 
river Garonne, about forty-five miles 
ſouth of Toulouſe, in 4c! eatt longitude, 
and 43* 16 north latitud-. 

BERULA, in bogany, a name fometimes 
given to the upright ſium. See Sten. 
BERVY, a ſea-port town and borongh of 
Scotland, ſituated on the german ocean, 
about twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 
Aberdeen, in 2* f“ wett longit. and 56 

40 north latitude, 

BERWICK, a horough-town on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, ſituvated 
on the north hde of the river Tweed, in 

1* 4% welt lon, and 5 4% north lat. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

North-BERWICK, a town of Scotland, fi- 
tuated at the entrance of the trith of 
Forth, about ſeventcen miles caſt of 
Edinburgh, in 2* 27! welt longitude, 
and 56 5“ north latitude. 

BERYL, @ngaa®-, in natural hiftory, 
called by our lapidaries agua marina, 
is a pellucid gem of a hluiſh green 
colour, found in the Eaſt Indies and 
about the gold mines of Peru: we have 
alſo ſome from Silefia. but what are 
brought from thence are ottener coloured 
cryſtals than real bervle; and when they 


208. 


are genuine, they are greatly inferior both 
in hardneſs and luſtre to the oriental and 


peruvian kinds. 
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The heryl, like moſt other gems, is met 
with both in the pebble and columnar 
farm, but in the latter moſt frequently. 
In the pebble form it uſually appears of 
a roundiſh but flatted figure, and com- 
monly full of ſmall flat faces, irregular- 
ly diſpoſed. In the columnar or cryſtal- 
line form it always conſiſts of hexangu- 
lar columns, terminated by hexangular 
pyramids. It never receives any admix- 
ture of colour into it, nor loſes the blue 
and green, but has its genuine tinge in 
the degrees from a vety deep and duſky 
to the paleſt imaginable of the hue of ſea- 
water, 

The beryl, in its perſect ſtate, approaches 
to the hardneſs of the granet, but it is 
often tofter; and its ſize is from that of a 
{mall tare to that of a pea, a horſe-bean, 
or even a wallnut. As to its virtues, 
lome fanciful people have adviſed it to be 
worn to prevent ſea - ſickneſs. It is ſaid 
to be an aſtringent; and, indeed, its 
colour is owing to a mixture of cupreous 
and ferrugineous particles ; but they are 
in too ſmall quantity to have any effect as 
medicines. 


BERYL-CRYSTAL, in natural hiſtory, a 


ſpecies of what Dr. Hill calls eilipama · 
eraſtyla, or imperfe& cryſtals, is of an 
extreme pure, clear, and equal texture, 
and ſcareꝰ ever ſubject to the ſlighteſt 
films or blemiſhes. It is ever conſtant to 
the pecuharity of its figure, which is that 
of a long and ſlender column, remark- 
ably tapering towards the top, and very 
rregalarly hexangular. It is of a very 
fine trauſparence, and naturally of a pale 
brown, and carries ſo evident marks of 
diſtinction from all other brown cryſtals, 
that our lapidaries call it, by way of 
eminence, the beryl-cryſtal, or imply 
the beryl. 


BES, or BESsS1s, in roman antiquity, two 


thirds of the as. See the article As. 


BEs alio denotes two thirds of the jugerum. 


Sec tae article JUGERUM. 


BESAILE ſignifies the father of a grand- 


father. 


BESAILE, in law, a writ that lies whete 


the great-grand-father was ſeiſed in fee 
of any lands, Cc. at the time of his 
death; and after his deceaſe, a ſtranger 
enters thereon, the lame day, and keeps 
out the heir. 

BESANCON, the capital of Franche 
Comte, in France, fituated in 6 eaſt 
lon. and 47* 20 north lat. | 

BESANT, or BEZANT, a coin of pure 
gold, of an uncertain value, ſtruck at 

Pp 2 Byzautium, 
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| BESLERIA, in botany, a 
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BETA, BEET, in botany. 


BET 
Byzantium, in the time of the chriſtian 


© eraperors; from hence the gold offered by 
| — at the altar, is called beſant, or 
t. ; 


BESANTS, in heraldry, round pieces of 

- gold, without any ſtamp, frequently borne 
in coats of arms. See plate XXVII. fig, 8. 

BESIERS, a city of lower Languedoc, in 
France, about two miles north of the 
Mediterranean, and fifteen north-eaſt of 
Narbonne, in 3* eaſt long. and 43* 25 

north lat. 

nus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia clals of plants. 
Its flower conſiſts of a ſingle vol Its 
fruit is a berry of a globole form, contain- 
ing ſeveral ſeeds, very ſmall, and of a 

roundiſn figure. 


BESORCH, a coin of tin, or ſome alloyed 


metal, current at Ormus, at the rate of 
77 parts of a farthing ſterling. 

BESSARABIA, a province of Turky in 
Europe, lying about the ſeveral mouths 

of the Danube. 

BESSIS, or BES. See the article BEs. 

BESSY, one of the Molucca-iflands, ſitu- 
ated in the indian ocean, in 1? 5e' ſouth 

latitude. 

BESTAIL, or BEsTI1AL, in antient ita- 
tutes, all kinds of beaſts, or cattle, eſ- 
pecially thoſe purveyed for the king's 

roviſion. 

BESTIARII, in roman antiquity, ſuch as 
fought againſt beaſts, or thoſe who were 
expoſed to them by ſentence of the law. 

There were four kinds of beſtiarii; the 

firſt were thoſe who made a trade of 
it, and fought for money ; the ſecond 
were ſuch young men as, to ſhew their 
ſtrength — dexterity in managing their 
arms, fought againſt beaſts; the third 
kind was, where ſeveral beſtiarii were let 
looſe at once, well armed againſt a num- 
ber of beaſts; and the fourth kind were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts, conſiſting 

either of enemies taken priſoners in war, 
or as being 'ſlaves, and guilty of ſome 
enormous crime; thoſe were all expoſed 
naked, and without defence. 

BESTRICIA, a city of Tranſilvania, 
remarkable for the gold mines near it: it 
is ſituated in 22% eaſt lon. and 48? north 
latitude. 

See BEET. 

BET ANCOS, a city of Gallicia, in Spain, 
in 89 Fo weſtlon, and 43 15 north lat. 

BETAW, or BETue. See BE Tux. 

BETEL, or BETLE, in botany, a kind 
of long pepper, found in Malabar, and 

other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
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Its leaves are eſteemed cordial, and give 
a fine flavour to the breath ; in which 
intention, they are much in uſe among 
the natives of thoſe parts. 
BE TELFAGUTI, a town of Arabia Felix, 

about thirty-five leagues from Mocha, 
BETHLEHEM, once a flouriſhing city of 
Paleſtine, but now only a poor village, 
is ſtill much frequented, as being the 
lace of our Saviour's birth: it is ſituated 

in 436® eaſt lon. and 412 30 north lat. 
BETHLEHEM is alſo the name of a town of 
Brabant, in the auſtrian Netherlands, 


about two miles north of Louvain, ſituat- 


edin4* 15 caſt lon. and 519 north lat. 

BETHLEHEMITES, in church-hiſtory, 
a religious order, called alſo ſtar- bearers, 
flellferi, becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed 
by a red ſtar with five rays, which they 
wore on their breaſt, in memory of thy 

ſtar that appeared to the wite men, and 
conducted them to Bethlehem. 
There is an order of bethlehemites ſtill 
ſubſiſting in the ſpaniſh Weſt Indics, who 
are habited like capuchins, with this dif- 
ference, that they wear a leather girl: 

| inſtead of a cord, and on the right ide of 

their cloak an eſcutcheon, repretenting 
the nativity of our Saviour, 

BETHUNE, a little fortified town of Ar- 
tois, in the french Netherlands, about 
thirteen miles north of Arras, ſituated 
in 2*35* eaſt lon, and 50 32“ north lat. 

BETLE, or BETEL, in botany, Sex the 
article BETEL. 

BETLIS, a city in the north of Curdiſtan, 
ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the iouth end 
of the lake Van, on the frontiers of Fer- 
ſia and Turkey, in 45* eaſt longit. and 
37 zo' north * 

BETON, betonica, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-g ymnolpermia clals of 

lants, whoſe flower, conſiſting of a ſingle 
abiated petal, is of a bright red colour, 
and diſpoſed in ſhort ſpikes ; the cup con- 
tains ſour ovated ſeeds, See plate XXVII. 


fig. 5. 
This plant is common in our woods: 
Bauhine calls it betenica purpurea. It 13 
a famous cephalic. 

BETONY is alſo aname ſometimes given to 
ſeveral ſpecies of werenica, or ſpcedwcll, 
Sec the article VERONICA. 


BETROTHMENT, among civilians, 
the ſame with eſpouſals. Sce the article 
E.sPOUSALS. 


BETUE, or BETAw, a territory in dutch 
Guelderland, between the rivers Macſe 
and Lech, ſuppoſed to be the antient Ba- 


tavia. | 
BETULA, 


| 
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BETULA, the BIRCH-TREE, in botany. See 
plate XX VII. fig.6. and the article Bix cn. 

BEVECUM, a town of Brabant in the au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, about ſeven miles ſouth 
of Louvain, ſituated in 4* 45 eaſt long. 
and go? 4 5 north lat. 

BEVEL, among maſons, carpenters, joiners, 
and bricklayers, a kind of ſquare, one 
leg — is frequently crooked, ac- 
cording to the ſweep of an arch or vault. 
It is moveable on a center, and ſo may 
be ſet to any — 
The make and uſe of this inſtrument is 
pretty much the ſame as thoſe of the com- 
mon ſquare and mitre, except that thoſe 
are fixed, the firſt at an angle of ninety 
degrees, and the ſecond at forty- five; 
whereas the bevel being moveable, it may 
in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of both, 
which it is chiefly intended for, ſerv- 
ing to ſet off or transfer angles, either 
greater or leſs than ninety or forty-five 
degrees. : 

BEVEL-ANGLE, any other angle beſides 
thoſe of ninety or forty-five degrees, See 
the article ANGLE. 

BEVELAND, the name of two iſlands, 
in the province of Zealand, in the united 
Netherlands. 

They are called North and South Beve- 
land ; and lye between the eaſtern and 
weſtern branches of the Scheld. 

BEVERLEY, a borough-town of Vork- 
ſhire, about ſeven miles north of Hull, 
in 12' weſt lon. and 53 50 north lat. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 

BEVILE,, in heraldry, a thing broken or 
opening like a carpenter's rule: thus we 
ſay, he beareth argent, a chief bevile, 
vert, by the name of BEVERLISs. See 

late XXVII. fig. 7. 

BEUTHEN, the name of two towns in 
Sileſia, one of which is famous for a fil- 
ver mine. 

BEWDLEY, a borough-town of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, 
about twelve miles north of Worceſter, 
in 20 200 weſt lon. and 529 25 north lat. 
It ſends only one member to parliament. 

BEWITS, in falconry, pieces of leather, 
to which a hawk's bells are faſtened, and 

. buttoned to his legs. 

BEXOQUILLO, a name ſometimes given 
to the white ipecacuanha. 

BEY, among the Turks, ſignifies a gover- 
nor of a country or town. The Turks 
write it begh, or bek, but pronounce it 


bey, 
'E: his word is particularly applied to a 


Jord of a banner, whom, in the ſame 
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language, they call ſangiacbeg or . 
Every — — in Turky is Aden ile 
ſeven ſangiacs, or banners, each of which 
qualifies a bey, and theſe are all com- 
manded by the governor of the province, 
whom they alſo call begler- beg, that 
is, lord of all the beghs or beys of the 
province: theſe beys are much the fame 


as bannerets were formerly in Eng- 
land. 


Bey of Tunis, the ſame with the dey of 


Algiers, is the prince or king of that 
kingdom. 


BEYLAN, a town of Syria, upon the road 


from Aleppo to Conſtantinople, 


BEZANS, cotton cloths, which come from 


Bengal: ſome are white, and others 
ſtrĩiped with ſeveral colours. 


See the article 
BESANT. 


BEZANTLER, the branch of a deer's 


horn, next below the brow-antler. 

BEZOAR, in a general ſenſe an anti- 
dote, or medicine intended to prevent the 
fatal effects of poilon. 


Oriental BEZOAR, a moderately hard and 


heavy ſtone, very variable and uncertain 
in lize, ſhape, and colour. It is gene- 
rally of a round form, and its fize 1s be- 
tween that of a horſe-bean and that of a 
fmall wallnut, though there are ſome 
larger, and others ſmaller than peas. 
The ordinary colour is a Quſkiſh olive or 
reeniſh brown. 

t is always ſmooth and gloſſy on the 
ſurface, and, when broken, is found to 
conſiſt of a great number of coats or cruſts 
of ſtony matter, laid one over another, 
and often formed upon a piece of ſtick, 
or ſeed of a fruit, or ſome ſuch thing, 
for a nucleus, or baſis. 

This is a drug of very great price, and of 
very great fame ; but it is not of the 
number of thoſe things that have been 
proved to deſerve the repute they ſtand 
in. It is brought to us from Perſia, and 
many parts of the Eaſt Indies: it is to be 
cholen intire, not in ſeraps, or frag- 
ments; of a greeniſh or olive colour, with 
ſome mixture of grey in it, and ſuch as, 
when rubbed on paper, before whitened 
with ceruſs, gives a yellowiſh colour. 
The oriental bezoar is, like the pearl, a 
diſtemper in the animal that produces it, 
and is a coneretion of ſtony matter in the 
ſtomach of a quadruped of the goat-claſs, 
called caper bexoarticus and hircus bezo- 
articus by Aldrovand, Johnſton, and 
othets; but Ray calls it gazella indica 
cornubus rectis, &c. 
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N the. ſtomach of this animal are found 
from one to five or fix of theſe ſtones. 
Great things are ſaid of the medicinal 

, Virtues of this ſtone, as a cordial, ſudo- 
rific, alexipharmic : but, at preſent, phy- 
ficians never preicribe it ſingiy. 

Occizental BEz0aR. This ſtone is brought 
from Peru and Mexico chiefly : the crea- 

ture in whoſe ſtomach it is found, is de- 
| ferived by Hernandez under the name of 

moxarna ſeu cerwuus, and by Johnſton, 

under that of capreoſus marinus. 

This bezcar is ſaid to poſſeſs all the vir- 


tues of the oriental, but in a more re- 


mils degree, and therefore it requires to 
be given in a larger doſe. 

Monk-y-BE70AR. This is a very rare and 
valuable ſtone found in a ſpecies of mon- 

Key common in the Eaſt-Indies, and in 
America, and deſcribed by Marcgrave 

under the name of guariba; great num- 
bers of which are killed in hopes of be- 

Foals, but. it is very rare to find a ſtone 

in them. 
The great virtues aſcribed to this ſtone 
have iet it at ſo high a price, that poſſeſ- 
ſors of oriental bezoars, retembling it in 
colour, have often pretended to call them 
by this name. 

Parcupin'=BEZOAR, or the pedro det porco, 
the hog-ſtone, ſo called from an opi- 
nion that it was taken from an animal 
of the hog-kind, tho' it 1s certain that 
they are always taken from the porcupine, 

This ſtone is of a yellow or browniſh 
colour: the Indians ſet a great value on 
it as a remedy agamit epidemical diſ- 
eaſes, common in that part of the world, 
arifing from a diſtempered bile. They 

* eſteem it as an univerſal remedy, and 
give it againſt poiſons, and malignant 
fevers; and the Europeans look upon it 
as a good remedy in the ſmall- pox. 

. German BEZOARS, 2 ſtone found in the 

ſtomach of an animal ot the goat-kind, 
called rupi-capra, or chamois. 
The virtues of this bezoar are ſaid to 
equal, if not to excel, the oriental be- 
zoar, It is reported to be a great re- 
medy in malignant fevers, as alſo in the 
plague ; and has the reputation of ex- 
pelling poiſon. This bezoar is in uſe in 
the german ſhops, but in ours is: ſcarce 
known. | 

Mineral BEZOAR, bezonrdicum minerale, 
a preparation of butter of antimony, cor- 
rected with ſpirit of nitre, Then the 
matter is powdered, and calcined in a 

crueible; after which it is edulcorated 
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by waſhing, and fpirit of wine burnt on 
it three or four times. 

It is ſaid to eradicate leprofies in 4:4 
moſt obſtinate cafes of that kin. 
rightly managed. It is reported to h 
very gieat ſudorifie, and is given in 
lignant fevers, in the ſmall-pox and 
mcalles, and againſt the bites of verc- 
mous animals. 

BEZzOARDICUM martiare, or the bezoar of 
Mars, a preparation of the crocus of 
Mars, ditfelsed with butter of antimony. 

This medicine ſtops hepatic and other 
fluxes, and ſtrengthens the viſcera. 

BE7OARDICUM lunare, or the bezorr of 
ſilver, is made by mixing rectified byte; 
of antimony with fine filver, diſtolved 
in ſpirit of nitre, upon which a powde: 
falls to the bottom, which is the heros 
This medicine is reckoned a ſpecific in 
epilepties, convulſions, megrims, and 
apoplexies, It is anodyne, fudorifc, 
and of effect in curing the eryſipelas. 

BEZOARDICUM jviale, or bercar of ju- 
piter, a grey}Mh powder, prepared from 
regulus of antimony and tin, mixed 
with mercury ſublimate, and diſtilled in 
a retort, 

This is a ſtrong diaphoretic, and of ſin- 
gular efficacy in diſorders of the womb, 
as alſo in fevers, the plague and ſcurvy. 

BEZOARDIC, an appellation given to 
whatever partakes of the nature of be- 
zoar ; alſo to compound medicines where 
of bezoar makes an ingredient, See the 
article BEzOAR. 

BIA, in commerce, a name given by th: 
Siameſe to thoſe mall ſhel's which arc 
called cowries thoughout almoſt all i! 
other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. Sec the 
article COWRIES, 

BIAFAR, a kingdom of Africa in Ne- 
gritia, bounded on the weſt by the king- 
dom ot Benin, on the north by that ot 
Medra, and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
kingdom of Mujac. 

BIALOGOROD, a town of. Beſſarabia 
upon the Nieſter. It is likewiſe called 
Akerman : eaſt longitude 32* 2c', north 
latitude 469 244. 

BIALOGRODKO, the capital of the 
Ukraine, ſituated upon the river Pnetz. 
BIARU, a cape on the north-eaſt part of 
the iſland Macaſſar, in the indian ocean. 
BIARUM, in botany, a name ſometimes 

uſed for the nilufar. 


BIAS, or BIAS s, in a general ſenſe, the 


inclination, or bent of a perſon's mind, 
to one thing more than another. : 
S ; ; ; t 
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It alſo ſignifies the lead or weight put 


into 2 bowl, that draws or turns the 
.courle of it any way to which the bias 


looks. 

BIATHANATT, BiaJavala, the fame with 
ſuicides, or felos de ſe. 

BIBERSBERG, a town of upper Hun- 
gary, fifteen miles north of Preſburg : 
caſt long. 179 30%, and north lat. 48“ 35. 

PIBIO, the WINE-FLY, in natural hiſtory, 
that tound about empty wine caſks. 

BIBLTORY. muſcle, the fame with the 
adduftor ocvlt. See ADDUCTOR. 

BIBLE, 8(8>@-, the book, a name given 
by chriſtians, by way of eminence, to n 
collection of the facred writings. 

This collefiion of the ſacred writings, 
containing thoſe of the old and new 
teltament, is juitly looked upon as the 
toundation of the jewiſh as well as the 
chriſtian religion. The jews, tis true, 
acknowledge only the ſcriptures of the 
old teſtament, the correcting and pub- 
lining of which, is unanimouſly aſcribed 
both by the jews and the chriſtians to 
Ezra. Some of the antient fathers, on 
no other foundation than that fabulous 
and apocryphal ' book, the fecond of 
Eſdras, pretend that the ſcr1ptures were 
mturely loſt in the babyloniſh captivity, 
aud that Ezra had reftored thei again 
by divine revelation. What is certain 
is, that iv the reign of Joſiah, there were 
no other books of the lav extant, beſides 
that found 'm the temple by Hilkiah ; 
from which original, that pious king 
ordered copies to be immediately written 
out, and ſcareh made for all the parts of 
the tcriptures ; by which incans copies 
of the wnole became pretty numerous 
among the people, who carried them 
with them into captivity. After the 
return of the jews from the babytonith 
captivity, Ezra got together as many 
copies as he could of the ſacred writ- 
irgs, and out of them all prepared a 
correct edition, diſpoſing the ſeveral 
books in their natural order, and ſettling 
the canon of the ſeripture for his time; 
having publiſhed-them, according to the 
opinion of moſt learned men, in the 
chaldee character, as the jews, upon 
their return from the captivity, brought 
with them the chaldaic language, which 
from that time became their mother 
tongue, and probably gave birth to thy 
chaldee tranflation of their ſcriptures. 

Chaldee BiBLE is only the gloſſes, or ex- 

poſitions made by the jews when they 

ke the chaldee tongue: whence it 1s 


called rargimim, or paraphraſes, as not 
being a ſtrict verſion of the ſcriptuses. 


Hebrew BinLE. There is, in the church 


of St. Dominic, in Bononia, 2 copy of 
the hebrew fcriptures, which they pre- 
tend to be the origiyal copy, written by 
Ezra himſelf. It is written in 2 fair 
character, upon a fort of leather, and 
made up into a roll, after the antieut 
manner : but its having the vowel points 
annexed, and the writing being treth and 
fair, without any decay, thele circam- 
ſtances prove the nove'ty of the copy. 


Greek BIBLE. It is a diſpute among au- 


thors, whether there was a greek verſtion 
of rhe old teſtament, more antient than 
that of the ſæventy-two jews employed 
by Ptolemy Phitadelphus to tranſlate 
that book: before our {avivur's time, 
there was no other verſion of the old 
teſtament beſides that which went under 
the name cf the LXX. But after the 
eſtabliſſunent ot chriſtianity, ſome au- 
thors undertook new tranſlations of the 
bible, under pretence of making them 
more conformable to the hebrew texr. 
There have been about fix of theſe ver- 
ſions, ſome whereof is charged with 
having corrupted ſeveral paſſages of the 
adage: relating te Jetus Chriſt ; others 

ave been thought too free in their ver- 
ſrons, and others have been found fault 
with, for having confined themſelves too 
fervilely to the letter. 


Latin BIBLE. It is beyond difpute, that 


the latin churches had, even in the fut 
ages, a tranſlation of the bible in their 
language; which being the vulgar lan- 
guage, and contequently underſtood by 
every body, occaſioned a vaſt number of 
latin verſions, Among theſe there was 
one which was generally received, and 
called by St. Jerom, the vulgar or com- 
nton- tranſlation. St. Auſtin gives this 
verſion the name of the italic, and pre- 
fers it to all the reſt, There were feve- 
ral other tranflations of the bible into 
latin, the moſt remarkable of which are 
the verhons of St. Jerom, Santes Pag- 
minus, cardinal Cajetan, and Liodore 
Clarms, all from the hebrew text. 
Beſides theſe tranſlations by cathohe au- 
thors, there are ſome made by proteſtant 
tranflators of the hebrew ; the moſt emi- 
nent of their verſions are thoſe af Se- 
baſtian Munſter, Leo Juda, Sebaſtian 
Caſtalio, Theodore Beza, Sc. 
The Syrians have in their language 3 
verhon of the old teſtament, which the 
pretend to: be of rea: antiquity, - meſt 
| part 
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part of which they ſay was made in 
Solomon's time, and the reſt in the time 
of Abgarus king of Edeſſa. 

The arabic verſions of the bible are of 
two ſorts, the one done by chriſtians, the 
other by jews. There are alſo ſeveral 
arabic verſions of particular books of 
ſcripture, as a tranſlation of the penta- 
teuch from the ſyraic, and another of the 
. fame from the ſeptuagint, and two other 
verſions of the pentateuch, the manu- 
ſcripts of which are in the bodleian library. 
The goſpel being preached in all na- 
tions, the bible, which is the foundation 
of the chriſtian religion, was tranſlated 
into the reſpective languages of each na- 
tion; as the egyptian or coptic, the in- 
dian, perſian, armenian, ethiopic, ſcy- 
thian, ſarmatian, ſclavonian, poliſh, bo- 
hemian, german, engliſn, Sc. 
BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and pro- 
per ſenſe, dengtes a library, or place for 
repoſiting books. 
B1BLIOTHEC A, i matters of literature, 
denotes a treatiſe giving an account of all 
the writers on a certain ſubje& : thus, 
we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
philoſophy, &c. 
There are likewiſe univerſal bibliothecas, 
which treat indifferently of all kinds of 
books; alſo ſelect bibliothecas, which 
give an account of none but authors of 
reputation. 

any of the bibliothecas agree, in moſt 
reſpects, with what are otherwiſe called 
memoirs or journals of literature, except 
that theſe laſt are confined to new books; 
but there are other bibliothecas, that dif- 
fer in nothing from catalogues of the 
writers on certain ſubje&ts. 
BIBLISTS, bibi, fo the roman catho- 
lics call thoſe chriftians that make ſcrip- 
ture the (ole rule of faith; in which ſenile, 
all proteſtants either are, or ought to be, 
_ } 
BIBLUS, in botany, the ſame with papy- 
rus. See the article Pap Rus. 
BIBRACH, an imperial city of Swabia, 
in Germany, about twenty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Ulm: caſt longitude 9 30, and 
north latitude 48 1 2'. 
BICANER, a city of Aſia, in the country 
of the mogul, upon the Ganges. It is 
the capital of the province of Bacar : eaſt 
longitude 87 20, north lat, 28 40. 
BICAU DA, in ichthyology, a name given 
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Bice bears the beſt body of all bright 
blues uſed in common work, as houſe. 
painting, &c. but it is the paleſt in colour, 
It works indifferently — but inclines 
a little to ſandy, and therefore requires 
good grinding. Next to ultramarine, 
which 1s too dear to be uſed in common 


work, it lies beſt near the eye of all 
other blues. | 


BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral 


muſcles: as the 


BICEPS HUMERIH, or CUBIT1I. This being a 


muſcle of the arm, has two heads : the 
firſt of which ariſes, with a long, round 
tendon, from the upper edge of the ace. 
tabulum ſcapulz, running under the li- 
gament of the articulation, in a channel, 
on the head of the ſhoulder-bone, where- 
in it is incloſed by a proper ligament : 
the other ariſes with a NN broad, 
flat, and long tendon, at the extremity 
of the — * coracoides ſcapula ; in 
its deſcent, it ſtriftly adheres to the cora- 
cobrachialis, and parting from it, beth 
theſe heads compole a large fleſhy belly, 
which becoming tendinous near the 
cubit, is inſerted by a ſtrong round ten- 
don to the tubercle, at the upper head of 
the radius. When this muicle acts, the 
cubit 1s bended, 


Biceyes TI BIX, or FEMORIS, a muſcle of 


the leg with two heads; the ſuperior 
ariſing with a round tendon from the 
protuberance of the iſchium ; and the 
other, being the ſhorteſt, from the lower 
part of the os femoris: both which join to- 
ether, and are inſerted by one tendon 
into the ſuperior and external part of the 


rone. 

Beſides the office commonly aſſigned to 
this muſcle, in bending the tibia, toge- 
ther with the ſartorius and membranoſus, 
it is likewiſe employed in turning the 
leg, together with the foot and toes, out- 
wards, when we fit with the knees 
bended. 


BICHET, a quantity, er meaſure of corn, 


which differs according to the places 
where it is uſed, The bichet is not 3 
wooden meaſure, as the minot at Paris, 
or the buſhel at London, but 1s com- 
pounded of ſeveral certain meaſures. It 
is uſed in many parts of France, &c. 


BiCckeT, a certain quantity of land, name- 


ly, as much as may be ſown by a bichet 
of corn. 


to the xiphias, or ſword-fiſh, See the BICKERN, the beak-iron of an anvil. 


article XIPHIAS. 


See the article ANviL. 


BICE, or Biss, among painters, a blue BICLINIUM, in roman antiquity, 3% 


colour prepared frem the lapis armenus, 
4 


chamber with two beds in it ; or when 


two 


* * 

S814 

two beds ondy were round a table, See 
the article BED. 

BICORNIS, in anatomy, a name for the 
os hyoides. See the article HYOIDEs. 

Bicokx1s MUSCULUS, a name for the ex- 
tenor carpi radialis. 

BIDDING of the bans, the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called aſking. See the arti- 
cle MARRIAGE. 

BIDDING, na commercial ſenſe, the offer- 
ing a ſum of money, or a certain price, for 
any ware or merchandize ; and when 
auy thing is fold by auction, a youre 
who has a mind to have it, mult offer 
ſomething more for it than the perſon 
who bade laſt. 

BIDDER, he .hat bids money for any mer- 
chaadize that is ſe ling by auction: the 
beſt, or laſt bidder, is he who offers moſt 
money for it, See the articles SALE, and 
SALE by inch of candle. 

BIDENS, in botany, a genus of the F- 
geneſia-polygania-egualis claſs of plants. 
The compound flower is uniform and 
tubulole, and the proper one infundibu— 
liform. The teed is tingle, obtuſe, and 
crowned with two or more erect and 
up awns, See plate XXVIII. fig. 1. 
This plant is common in wet places. 

BIDEN VAL, in roman antiquity, a place 
blaſted with lightening, which was im- 
mediately conlecrated by an haruipex, 
with the ſacrifice of a bidens. This place 
was afterwards accounted lacred, and it 
was unlawſul to enter it, or to tread upon 
it; for which reaſon it was commonly 
ſurrounded with a ditch, wall, hedge, 
ropes, &c. See the next article. 

BIDENTALES, in roman antiquity, prieſts 
inſtituted to perform certain ceremonies 
and expiatious when thunder fell on any 
piace. Their principal office was the 
tacritcing a ſheep of two years old, which 
in latin is called bidens; from whence the 
place ſtruck with thunder got the aame 
of bi dental. 

The bidentales conſtituted a college, or 
decury. 

BIDON, a liquid meaſure, containing 
about five pints of Paris, that is, about 
five quartz Englith wine-meafure. It is 
leldom uled but among ſhip's crev/s. 

BIEL, a town of the canton of Bein, in 
Switzerland, ſituated at the north end of 
a lake to which it gives name, about fif- 
teen miles north -· weſt of the city of Zern ; 
ealt Jong. 5, and north lat. 479 1c. 

BIELSKI, a town of Polachia, in Poland, 
about ſixty-two miles ſouth of Grodag ; 


eat long. 2.9, and north lar. 53“. 
Vor.. I. 
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B1EL$SK1, or BIKELA, is alſo a town of 


BIG 


Smolenſko, in Ruſſia: caſt longitude 
35*, and north latitude 56* 40“. 

IER, a wooden machine for carrying the 
bodies of the dead to be buried. See the 
articie BURIAL. 


BIENNE, in geography. See BIEL. 
BIGA, in 1 a chariot drawn b 


two horles a-brea Chariot races, wit 
two horſes, were introduced into the 
olympic games in the 93d olympiad : but 
the invention was much more antient, as 
we find that the heroes in the Iliad fight 
from chariots of that kind. 


BIGAMY, the poſſeſſion of two wives at 


the ſame time, This is the interpretation 
of the word, in a law paſſed in 1 Jac, I. 
which makes bigamy felony. Among 
the Romans, perſons convicted of bigamy, 
were branded with a note of intamy 
and in France, they were antiently 
uniched with death. 
— in the canon law, is when a 
perion either marries two women ſucceſ- 
tively, or only marrics one woman who 
had been married before. Both which 
cales are accounted impediments to be a 
clerk, or to hold a biſhopric. It is alſo 
bigamy when a perſon marries a woman 
viho had been debauched before; or 
when he hath known his own wile, aſter 
ſuc has been debauched by another. 
T ne romanitts make a kind ef bigamy 
by interpretation; as when a perion in 
holy orders, or that has made profeſſion 
of tome monaſtic order, marries. This 
tie lyſhop can dilpenie with on ſome 
occauons. 
Spiritual bigamy is when a perſon holds 
two incompatible benefices, as two 
biſhoprics, two vicarages, &c. 


BIGEN, t e name of a kingdom and city 


in Japon, in the iſland Niphon. 


BIGGLESWADE, a market-town in 


Bedtordſhire, fizuated on tl river Ive), 
about eight miles ſouth eaſt of Bedford: 
welt longitude 20, north lat. 52* 5. 


BIGHT, aineng ſeamen, denotes one 10!l, 


or round, ol a cable or rope, hen quoiled 


up. 
BIGNESS, or MAGNITUDE. See the ar- 


ticle MA4aGNITUDE. 128 


BIGNONIA, the TRUMPET» FLOWER, in 


botany, a genus of the didjnamia-axrio- 
ſpermia clas. The flower is monopcta- 
lous, with a mouth campanulated, and 
divided into fiye ſegments : the fruit is a 
pod with two cells and two vajves, cen- 
taining. Jeveai imbeicated, compretel, 
and winged reeds. There are u medi- 
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cinal virtues aſcribed to this plant. See 
plate XXVIII. fig. 2. 

BIGORRE, the ſouth diviſion of the pro- 
vince of Gaſcony, in France. 5 
BIGOT, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate and 

perverſely wedded to any opimon, but 
particularly an opinion of a religious 
nature. 
BILANCIIS DEFERENDEs, in law, a 
| Writ directed to a corporation for carry- 
ing weights to a haven, there to weigh 
wool that perfons were formerly licenſed 
to tranſport. " 
BILANDER, a ſmall flat-bottomed veſſel, 
with only one large maſt and fail, and 
its deck raiſed halt a foot above the plat- 
board. 
BILARY rox, porus bilarius. 
article Pokus. 
BILATERAL, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſomething with two ſides. Hence, 
BIEATERAL COGNATION, is kinſhip both 
by the father and mother ſide. 
BILAWS, or BY -LAWS. See BY-LAWS. 
BILBOA, the capital of the province of 
Biſcay, in Spain, ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Ibaicabal, which, falling into 
the ſea a little below it, forms a good 
harbour: weſt longitude 3®, and north 
latitude 43* 300. | 
BILBOWS, a puniſhment at ſea, anſwer— 
Ing to the ſtocks at land. The offender 
is laid in irons, or ſtocks, which are 
more or leſs ponderous, according to the 
quality of the offence of which he is 


See the 


guilty. | 

BILCOCK, in ornithology, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the rollus, or water-rail. 

BILDESTON, a market town of Suffolk, 
about ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Bury : cait 
longitude 40, and north lat. 529 20. 

BILDGE of a ſhip, the bottom of her floor, 

or the breadth of the place the (ip reſts 
on when ſhe is aground. 'Therctore, 
bildge-water is that which lies on her 
floor, and cannot go to the well of the 
pump: and bildge-pump3z, or burr- 
pumps, are choſe that carry off the bildge- 
water. They likewiſe ſay the ſhip is 
bildged, when ſhe has ſome of her timber 
ſtruck off on a rock or anchor, and ſprings 
a leak.” 

BILE, a yellow, hitter juice, ſeparated 
from the blood in the liver, collected 
in the porus bilarius and gall bladder, 
and thence diſcharged by the common 
duct into the duodenum. 

The bile is properly of two kinds, and is 
diſtinguiſhed under them by the names 
of cyſtic and hepatic. The hepatic bils 
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is thin, almoſt infipid, and ſcarce co 
loured ; the cyſtic bile is thicker, more 
coloured, and very bitter, 

This laſt, moſt properly called bile, as the 
firſt is denominated gall, is ſeparated 
immediately from the glands of the liver 
into the. porus bilarius. Its nature is 
fach as to reſiſt acids, and being mixed 
with other fluids, to give them the like 
property ; and by a chemical analyſis, is 
obſerved to afford ſome ſulphur or i}, 
ſome volatile falt, and a good deal of fixed 
falt ; in which particular it differs from 
all other animal liquors, and a mode- 
rate quantity of caput mortuum or 
earth : the baſis is phlegm. 

As to the manner in which the bile i; 
ſecreted m the liver, there are various 
opinions. Some maintain, that the pores 
of the ſecretory glands of the liver, have 
a certain configuration and magnitude, 
to which the particles of the bile float. 
ing in the blood, being juſt anfwerable 
both in bulk and figure, are admitted 
in, and all the reſt excluded. Others 
have recourſe to a ferment which they 
ſuppoſe to reſide in the liver, by means 
of which, the particles of the blood, in 


their paſſage through the ſecretory duds, 


aſſume the form of bile. Others main- 
tain, that the fluids contained in the 
blood of the vena porta, apply indife- 
rently to the apertures of the tecretory 
tubes, contiguous to the extremitics 0! 
the vera porta, and to the extreme 
branches of the vena cava ; that th: 
pores of the cava being too little, and 
thofe of the porta large enough to admit: 
certain particles, theſe being ſeparated 
trom the ſociety of the eſſential part of 
the blood, and expoſed to the action of 
the bilary veſſels, conſtitute a new hu 
mour diſtinct from the blood, called bile, 
Dr. Keil accounts for the ſecretion of 
the bile, from the ſtrong attraction be 
tween the particles of which it is com 
ported. But all this is very ſyſtematical. 
As tothe quantity of the bile ſecreted iu 
the liver, we are ignorant, as Dr. Haller 
obſerves, of the velocity with which the 
blood of the meſentery circulates ; w. 
are ignorant of the cauſes which may ei- 
ther accelerate or retard its velocity; we 
have not the diameters of the veſſels pre- 
ciſely aſcertained, nor indeed do they 


remain invariably the ſame ; and con- 


ſequently were we to pretend to fs the 
quantity of bile ſecreted in the liver in any 
given time, we ſhould certainly be vey 
erroneous in our calculations, 

Tha 
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The uſe of the bile is to attenuate the BILIOUS, in general, denotes ſomething 


chyle, to mix the oleagenous parts of the 
blood with the aqueous, to ſtimulate the 
inteſtines, and in part to change the agid 
of the chyle. All theſe effects the cyftic 
bile produces in a greater, and the hepatic 
in a leſſer, degree. 
The bile is a juice of great importance 
with regard to the good or ill habit of the 
animal, We have already ſeen how it 
operates upon the chyle, the blood, Cc. 
to which we may add, that it likewiſe 
aſſiſts in digeſtion, by promoting putre- 
faftioh. A redundance of bile occaſions 
many and terrible diſeaſes, which, ac- 
cording to the ſeat of the humors, their 
acrimony, or vent given them, will ap- 
pear in the ſhape of a remitting or inter- 
mitting fever, a cholera, or dyſentery. 
Too great an evacuation of the bile, ei- 
ther upwards or downwards, robs the 
chylefaction of its main inſtrument. 
Hence it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, 
excretion of the fœces, and produces an 
acid temperature, coleneſs, weakneſs, 
paleneſs and ſwoonings. And if the bile 
be prevented in its diſcharge into the in- 
teſtines, it produces a jaundice. 

Of atra bilis, or black bile, Boerhaave 

diſtinguithes three forts. 1ft. The mild - 

eſt, ariſing from the matter of the blood 
put into too great a motion, which hence 
takes the name of aduſt : the ad is an 
aggravation of the firſt, ariſing from the 
lame cauſes, only heightened : and the 
3d is a corrupt parchcd bile, which is the 
worlt of all. See BiLtovs. 
BILEDULGERID, one of the diviſions of 

Atnca, having Barbary on the north, 

and Zaara, or the deſart, on the fouth. 
BILEVEST, a town of Weſtphalia, in 

Germauy, about ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt 

of Ravenſburg: eaſt longitude. 8 15', 

north latitude 529. 

It is ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia. 
BILGE, or BiLDGE. See Bil Dar. 
BILIMBI, the name of a ſmall tree about 

eight or ten feet high, called by Bontius 

ging and by european — 
malus indica fruttu pentagons. It is 
cultivated in Malabar. The juice of 
the root allays a feveriſh heat, the leaves 
boiled make a vulnerary decoction, and 
tie ripe fruit is eaten for its deliciouineſs. 
BILINGUIS, in a general ſenſe, ſigniſies 
one that ſpeaks two languages; but in 
law, is uſed ſor a jury that paſſes in any 
cale between an engliſhman and a fo- 

e sner, whereof part ought to be eng- 

e and part ſtrangers. 
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belonging to, or partaking of, the na- 
ture of bile. Hence, 


B1110Us FEVEBRS are thoſe oceaſioned 


the oyer-copiouſneſs, or bad qualities of 
the bile. See the article BILE. 
Concerning the bilious feyer, which Dr. 
Pringle ſays is epidemic in marſhy coun- 
tries and camps, he obſerves, that it be- 
gins with chilnets and laſhtude, pains in 
the head and bones, and a diſorder at 
the tomach. At night the perſon gets 
no reſt, and often becomes delirious ; 
but, generally, in the morning, an im- 
perfect ſweat brings on a — of all 
the ſymptoms. In the evening, the pa- 
roxyſin returns, but without any cold 
fit, and is commonly worſe than be- 
fore. On the ſecond morning, it re- 
nuts as before; and theſe periods go on 
daily, till it inſenſibly changes either into 
a continued or an intermitting ſhape. 
The doctor enumerates other ſymptoms 
of this terrible diſeaſe, as crudeneſs of 
the urine, bilious ſtools, coſtiveneſs, &c. 
and obſerves, that its cure, before it be- 
comes continued, is to be attempted by 
evacuations, the neutral ſalts, and the 
bark. Bleeding he judges indiſpenſihle; 
which ſhould be repeated once, or oftener, 
according to the urgency of the fymp- 
toms, After bleeding, it is proper to 
give an emetic during the remiſſion of 
the ſever; but if the ſtomach be in- 
flamed, vomits are dangerous, and there- 
fore ought never to be given. Ipeca- 
cuanha, he obſerves, is the ſafeſt and 
eaſieſt, but antimonials make the molt 
efficacious vomits. If the body remains 
coſtive, it is proper to open it by lentent 
phyſic, He Hewitt recommends ſalt of 
wormwood, lemon-juice, ſpiritus minde- 
reri, and the bark; which laſt ought 
not to be given till the urine breaks, 
and the intermiſſions take place. Bleed- 
ing and purging are alſo. neceſſary he- 
fore the bark is given, which he thinks 
anſwers belt in ſubſtance, adminiſtred in 
rheniſh wine, aſter ſtanding a night in 


infuſion. 


If it changes inks a continued fever, 
bleeding becomes neceſſary ; and bliſters 
are not only uſeful, but the very belt re- 
medy : to thele may be joined tne neu- 
tral ſalts, and diaphoretic powders. 
The doctor farther obſerves, that tho" a 
ſweat be the proper criſis, it ought never 
to be promoted by theriaca, or the like 
hot medicines ; unleſs the pulie ſhould 
unk, and the petechiæ, or other bad ſymp- 
Qqs toms, 
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toms, appear: in which caſe, the warmer 
alexipharmics are highly neceſſary, as the 
diſeaſe has then . into a malignant 
fever. See the article MALIGNANT. 

Bi tous COLIc. See the article CoL1c. 

BILL, an inftrument made of iron, edged 
in the form of a creſcent, and adapted to 
a handle. It is uſed by plumbers, to 

—— ſevera] parts of their work; by 

aſket- makers, to cut the largeſt pieces 
of cheſnut trees and other wood; and 
by gardeners, to prune trees. When 
ſhort, it is called à hand- bill, and when 
long, a hedge bill. 

BILL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written 
or printed, in very large characters, 

- Which is poſted up in ſome open and 
public place, to give notice of the ſale 
of any merchandize or ſhip, or of the 
failing of any velle] into foreign parts. 
The great conveniency of advertiſing in 
the public papers, makes bills of this na- 
ture leſs neceſſary in England than in 
bother countries. 

Bill i trade, both wholeſale and re- 
tail, as alſo among workmen, ſigniſfies 
an account of merchandizes or goods 
delivered to a perſon, or of work done 
for one. In thoſe bills, muſt be ſet down 
the ſums of money received on account, 
which ought to be deducted from the 
ſum total. | 

Settled BILL, a Lill at the bottom of which, 
they to whom the goods are delivered. 
acknowledge that they have received 
them; that they are ſatisſied with the 
price, and promiſe to pay it. As ſoon 
as a bill is ſettled, the merchant or 
tradeſman is ſure againſt all exceptions 
at law, and may claim his debt even 
during thirty years. : 

B ILV of credit, that which a mexchant or 
banker gives to a perſon whom he can 
truſt, impowering him to receive money 
from his correſpondents in foreign coun- 
tries. Tho bills of credit be different 
from bills of e::change, yet they enjoy 
the {ame privileges; for the money paid 
in conſequence of them, is recoverable 

by law. 

BiLL of entry, an account of the goods 
entered at the cuſtom-houſe, beth in- 
wards and outwards, In this bill muſt 
be expreſſed, the merchant exporting or 
importing; the quantity of merchandize, 
and-the divers ſpecies thereof; and whi- 

ther tranſported, or from whence. 

P1ll of exchange, a piece of paper on 

© which is written a ſhort order, given by 
2 merchant, Cc. for paying to ſuch a 


perſon, or his order, and in ſome coup. - 
tries to the bearer in a diſtant place, ; 
ſum of money equivalent to that which 
fuch a merchant, &c. has received in his 
dwelling-houſe. 

There are three things neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a bill of exchange. 1. That it 
be drawn in one city upon another. 2, 
That there be three perſons concerned, 
the drawer, the preſenter, or perſon for 
whom it is drawn, and the acceptor, or 
he on whom it is drawn. And, z. 
That it make mention, that the value 
which the drawer has received, is either 
in bills of exchange, in money, mer. 
chandize, or other effects, which are to 
be expreſſed. 

Theſe bills are made payable either st 
fight, or ſo many days, weeks, or mon: 
after date; the ſpace of a month being 
called uſance, and two or three months 
aſter date, donble or treble uiance, 
There is a difference between an inland 
bill and foreign bill; for an inlapd doi 
of exchange, is ſaid do be only in the 
nature of a letter; but a foreign cr out- 
land bill, is more regarded in law; be- 
cauſe it is for the advantage of com- 
merce with other countries, which makes 
it of a public concern. 

Not ut the drawer, but every indorſer 
of a bill is liable for the payment there- 
of; for an indorſer charges himſelf in 
the ſame manner, as it he had originally 
drawn the bill: and a plaintiff, in an 
action in ſuch cale, is not obliged to 
prove the drawer's hand, becaule the in- 
dorler is as a new drawer; but he muſt 
make proof that he demanded tone 
of the drawer, or drawers, or that le 
ſought after, and could not find them in 
convenient time: for by the cuttom 
amongſt merchants, the indorlee is to 
receive the money of the fir diawer, if 
he can, and it he cannot, then, and nct 
before, the indorſer mult anſwer it. 
The forging bills of exchange, or any 
acceptance, and ſtealing ſach bills for 
money, is felony. 


BILL of lading, an acknowledgment ſigned 


by the matter of a ſhip, and given to 
merchant, Cc. containing an account oi 
the goods which the maſter has rcceived 
on board from that merchant, &c. with 
a promiſe to deliver them at an intended 

lace for a certain ſalary. Each bill of 
Rn mult be treble, one for the mer- 
chant who loads the goods, another to 
be ſent to the perſon to whom they are 
conſigred, and the third to remain in the 
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hands of the maſter of the ſhip. It muſt 

be obſerve 1, however, that a bill of lad- 

ing is uſed only when the goods ſent on 
board a ſhip are but part of the cargo : 
lor when a merchant loads a whole veſſel 
for his own perſonal account, the deed 
paſſed between him and the maſter of the 
ſhip, is called charter-party. See the ar- 
ticle CHARTER PARTY. 

BILL of parcels, an account given by the 
ſeller to the buyer, containing the par- 
ticulars of all the ſorts and prices of the 
goods bought. 

BILL of ſale, is when a perſon wanting a 
fum of money, delivers goods as a ſecu- 
rity to the lender, to whom he gives 
this bill, impowering him to ſell the 
goods, in caſe the fum borrowed is not 
repaid, with intercſt, at the appointed 
time. 

BILL ef flove, a licence granted at the cuſ- 
tom-houſe to merchants, by which they 
have liberty to carry, cultom-free, all 
ſuch ſtores and proviſions as they may 
have occaſion for during their voyage. 

BILL of ſufſerance, a licence granted to a 
merchant, at the cuitom-houle, fuitering 
him to trade from one engliſh port to 
another, without paying cuttom. 

Bank-BILL, a private inftrument whereby 
"ivate perſons become intitled to a part 
in the bank ſtock. Sce the article Baxx. 

BiLL, in law, a ſecurity for money under 
the hand, and ſometimes the ſeal, of the 
debtor. It is of two ſorts, a ſingle bill 
without a penalty, or a bill with a pena!- 

ty, called a penal bill; which Jatt is all 
one with what we call a bond or obli- 
gation, only it has not a condition. See 
the article Bows, 

BILL denotes allo a declaration, in writing, 

expreſſing either ſome wrong the com- 
plainant has fiſfered by the defendant, 
or elſe a fault thut the party complained 
of has committed . ſome law or ſta- 
tute of the realm. 
This bill is ſometimes exhihited to juſ- 
tices at the general aſſiſes, by way of in- 
dictment, or referred ta others having 
juriſdiction ; but more eſpecially is ad- 
dreſſed to the lord chancellor, for incon- 
lonable wrongs done. It contains the 
thing or fact complaine( of, the damage 
ſuſta:ned, and a petition or proceſs 2gzinſt 
the defendant for redreis; and is uled 
both in criminal and civil caſes. In a 
criminal cafe, the words 

BILLA VERA arc indorſed by the grand 
jury upon a preſentment, thereby ligni- 
ſying, that they fiud the ame made with 
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probable evidence, and on that account 
worthy of farther conſideration. ; 

BILL in parliament, a paper containing 
propoſitions offered to the houſes to be 
paſied by them, and then preſented to 
the king to paſs into a law. | 

BILL of attainder, Y oC ATTAINDER, 

BILL of appeal, See APPEAL. 

B1LL of mortality, MoRTALITY., 

BILLARD, a name given in ſome parts- 
of the kingdom to the young fiſh of the 

gadus-kind. See the article Gapvs. .., 

BILLERECA, a market town of Eſſex, 
about twenty miles eaſt of London: eaſt 
longitude 207%, north latitude 519 35". 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form 
of a long ſquare. They are ſuppoſed to 
repreſent pieces of cloth of gold or ſilver, 
but Guillim thinks they repreſent a 

letter ſealed up; and other authors take 

them for bricks. 
Billet ſigniſies that the eſcutcheon is all 
over firewed with billets, the number not 
aſcertained. See plate XXVIII. fig. 3. 

BILLET-wooD, ſmall wood for fuel, cut 
three ſoot aud four inches long, and ſeven 
inches and a half in compals ; the aſlize 
of which 1s to be inquired of by juſtices, 

BiLLET TING, in military affairs, is the 
quartering of toldicrs in the houſes of a 
town or village. And among fox-hunt- 
ers, it ſignifies the ordure and dung of 
a fox. | 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game 
played on an oblong table, covered with 
green cloth, and placed exactly level, 
with little ivory balls, which are driven 
by crooked ſticks, made on purpoſe, into 
hazards or holes on the edge and corners 
of the table, according to certain rules 
of the game. 

BILLINGHAM, a market- town of Nor- 
thumberland, about twenty-five miles 
north-weſt of Newcaſtle : weſt longitude 
1* 40% and north latitude 55% 2 

BILLITON, an idland in the eaſt- indian 
ocean, lying ſouth-welt of Borneo, in 
19 12! ſouth latitude. 

BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a com- 
poſition of precious and baſe metals, 
here the latter predominate. Where- 
fore gold under twelve carats fine, is 
called billon of gold; and {ver under 
ſix penny-weight, billon of filver. 80 
little attention was paid formerly to the 
purity of gold and ſilver, that the term 

ion of gold, was applied only to that 
which was under twenty-one carats ; and 
billan of ſilver to that which was lower 
than ten penny-weight, 

BiLLox, 
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FBrrxon, in geography, a town of the 
lower Auvergne, in 'the Lyonois in 
France, | abogt+ ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Ctermont : eaſt fongitude 30 2 5, and 
north fatitude 35 40" 

BILSDON, a market- town of Leiceſter- 
ire, about ſeven miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Leiceſter : welt langitude zo, and 
+ north latitude 52% 40. 

BILSEN, a town of Germany, about fix 
miles weſt of Maeſtricht: eaſt longi- 
tude 5 30!, and north latitude 519. 

BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two 
medial tines, as AB and BC, commen- 
ſurable only in power, containing a ratio- 
nal rectaugle, are compounded, the whole 
line AC will be irrational, and is called 
A firſt bimedial line. 


1 s i 
ge Euclid. lib. 8 Prop. 38. 

BINVIINI, one of the Lucaya-iſlands, in 
north America, to the ſouth of the Baha- 
ma- iſlands. 

BIMLIPATAN, a port · town of Golconda 
in India, where the Dutch have a factory. 
It is ſituated on the weſt fide of the bay 
of Bengal, in 83“ eaſt longitude, and 
18 north latitude. 

BINARY ARITRuETIc, that wherein 
unity or 1 and o are only uſed. 

This was the invention of Mr. Leibnitz, 

" who ſhews it to be very expeditious in 

* Uifcovering the properties of num- 

* bers, and in cotifruſting tables; and 
Mr. Dangecourt, in the hiſtory of the 

| the royal academy of Sciences, gives a 
ſpecimen of it concerning arithmetical 
progreſſionals; where he fhews that, be- 
cauſe in binary arithmetic, only two 

characters are uſed, therefore the laws 

of progreſſion may be more eaſily diſco- 
vered by it than by common arithme- 
tic. ; ; 

All the characters, uſed in binary arith- 
metic are o and x, and the cypher mul- 
tiplies every thing by 2, as in the com- 
mon arithmetic by 10. Thus 1 is one; 
10, two; 11, three; ioo, four; 101, five; 
110, ſix; 111, feyen ; 1000, eight; 1001 

nine; 1010, ten; which is built on the ſame 
— with common arithmetic, 

he author, however, does not recom- 
mend this method for common ule, be- 
cauſe of the great number of figures re- 
3 to expreſs a number; and adds, 
that if the common progreſſion were from 
12 to 12, or| from 16 to 16, it would be 
ſtill more expeditious, : 
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BINARY MEASURE, in muſic, is a mea. 
ſure which is beaten equally, or where 
the time of rifing is equal to that of fall- 
ing. 'This is uſually called common time, 
beſide which there is a binary triple. See 
MEeasuRE, T1ME, and TRIPLE. 

BINARY NUMBER, that compoſed of two 
units. See the article NUMBER, 

BINBROEKE, a market-town of Lincoln- 
ſhire, about twenty-five miles north-eaft 

of Lincoln: eaſt longitude 6“, and north 
latitude 53? 32”. 

BINCH, a little fortified town of Hainault, 
ten miles eaſt of Mons: eaſt longitude 
4 20, and north lat. 50“ 30“. 

BIND, a country word for a ſtalk of hops. 
B1xD of eels, a quantity, conſiſting of 2 50, 
or 10 ſtrikes, each containing 25 cels, 
BINDING, in a general ſenſe, the faſten- 
ing of two or more together by a vincu- 

lum or bond, 

Book-BINDING, See BOOK-BINDING. 

BinDING, among fencers, denotes the (e. 
curing the adverſary's ſword, which is ef- 
fefted by a preſſure and ſpring from the 
wriſt, 

BIN DIN, in falconry, a term which im- 
plies tiring, or when a hawk ſeizes. 
Bix DIR and-LOOSING, in a theological 

_ ſenſe, the ſame with abſolution. 

BIND-WEED, conwoluilus, in botany. 
See CONVOLYVULUS. 

BING, in the alum-werks, denotes a heap 
of alum thrown together, in order to drain. 

BINGEN, a town of the electorate of Ment, 
about ſixteen miles weſt of that city: caſt 
longitude 70 20, and north latitude 50“. 

BINGLEY, a market-town, in the welt 
riding of Yorkſhire, about thirty miles 
weſt of Vork: weſt longitude 1 40 
and north latitude 539 45. 

BINN, in country affairs, a place boarded 
up to put corn in. 

BINOCULAR TELESCOPE, a kind of di- 
optric teleſcope fitted with two tubes join- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that one may lee a 
diſtant obje& with both eyes, at the ſame 
time, 

BINOMIAL, iu algebra, a root con{iſting 
of two members connected by the ſign + 
or —. Thus & + and 8— 3 are bino- 
mials, conſiſting of the ſums and difie- 
rences of thele quantities. 

The powers of any binomial are ſound 
by a continual multiplication of it by 
itſelf. For example, the cube or third 
power of @ + b, will be found by multi- 
plication to be @ 3 + 3a%b + 3ab* +67; 
and if the powers of a—b are required, 
they will be found the fame as the — 
cediug 
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ceding, only the terms in which the ex- 
[r of b is an odd number, will be 


will be found to bea - 3a *b+4 ab*—b3: 
where the ſecond and fourth terms are 
negative, the exponent of & being an odd 
number in theſe terms. In general, the 
terms of any power of a—b are poſitive 
and negative by turns. 

It is to be obſerved, that in the firſt term 


of any power of a + b, the quantity @ has 
the exponent of the power required, that 
in the following terms, the exponents of 4 
decreaſe gradually by the ſame differences, 
viz. unit, and that in the laſt terms it 
is never found. The powers of 6 are 
in the contrary order ; it 1s never found 
in the firſt term, but its exponent in the 
ſecond term is unit; in the third term, its 
exponent is 2, and thus its exponent in- 
creaſes till in the laſt term it becomes 
equal to the exponent of the power re- 
quired. : 

As the exponents of à thus decreaſe, and 
at the ſame time thoſe of 6 increale ; 
the ſum of their exponents is always the 
fame, and is equal to the exponent of 
the power required, Thus in the fixth 
power of a + b, wiz. a ＋6 b+15 
42402 ＋ 204 bI+15a*b*+6ab> 
74 5, the exponents of a decreaſe in this 
order 6, 5, 4, 3, 24 1 03 and thoſe of 
b increaſe in the contrary order o, 1, 2, 
3,4, 5 6. And the ſum of their expo- 
nents in any term is always 6, 

In general, therefore, if a + b is to be 
raiſed to any power , the terms without 


their coefficients will be a „4. 5, 
„, „ 
2 358, Ec. continued till the expo- 
nent of þ become equal to . 


The coefficients of the reſpective terms 
m — 1 


will be „ u, n , 1 


Sr. continued, untill you have one 
coefficient more than there are units in 
. See the article COEFFICIENT, 

It folows, therefore by theſe rules, that 


a bY Da" tma®—!b+mx 
Mx 
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ound negative. Thus, the cube of a5 - 


BIQ 
— a 5 3 —  — 

: * ee IO 8 
x4 4434 4, Sc. which is the 
binomial, or general theorem, for raiſing 
a quantity conſiſting of two terms to any 
power m. 

The ſame general theorem wilt alſo ferve 
for the evolution of binomials, becauſe 
to extract any root of a given quuntity, 
is the ſame thing as to raiſe that quantity 
to a power whole exponent is a fraction 
that has its denominator equal to the 
number that expreſſes what Kind of root 
is to be extracted. Thus, to extract the 
ſquare root of a +6, is toraiſe a +6 to a 
power whoſe exponent is J. Now a +4 
being found as above; ſuppoling xx , 


2 


you will find 2711 =a* +2 K- 
IK -I 4" I- 

1 b b * 5 3 
T, Sc. xa * + 


—, Ec. 

BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives 
of particular perfons, as Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, Sc. See the next article. 

BIOGRAPHY, a very entertaining and 

inſtructive fpecies'of hiſtory, containing 
the life of tome remarkable perſon, or 
perſons. 
Lord Bacon regrets, that the lives of 
eminent men are not more frequently 
written: for, adds he, though kings, 
princes, and great perſonages be few; 
yet there are many other excellent men, 
who deſerve better than vague reports, 
and barren elogies. | 

BIORNBURG;, a town of Finland, ſituat- 
ed on the eaſtern ſhore of the Botlnic 
gulph : eaſtlong. 21% and north lat.629 

BIOTHANATI, a term ſometimes uſed 
tor ſuicides. See SU1IC1DEs, 

BIOUAC, in military affairs, a night- 
guard, performed by the whole army, 
when there is any apprehenſion of dan- | 
ger from the enemy. 

BIPENNIS, in roman antiquity, an ax 
with a deuble edge, one of which was 
uſed in ſtabbing,and the other in cutting, 

BIQUADRATIC Power, in algebra, 
the fourth power or ſquared' ſquare of a 
number, as 16 is the biquadratic power 
of 2 ; for 2X2 is 4, and 4 & 4 is equal 
to 16. . 

B1iQUADRATIC ROOT of a number, is 
the ſquare root of its ſquare root: thus 
the biquadratic root of 81 is 33 for the 

ſquare root of $2 18 9, and the ſquare root 


24 12 164 4 


of 9 13 3. 


3 Bigua- 


BIR 
B1QUADRATIC EQUATION, an equation 
> Fs the unknown quantity of one of 
the terms has four dimenſions. _ 

Any biquadratic equation may be con- 
ceived as generated by the multiplica- 
tion of four ſimple equations. Thus if 
b, ze, d, or X=F= 
o, x—b=o, x—c=0, x- dg o; 
then will x—a Xx Xx - xXx -C - 4 
So beget a biquadratic equation. Or 
it may be formed of two quadratic qua- 
tions, as xc +bx+cxx*+dx+c=0; 
or, laſtly, it may be produced from the 
multiplication of one cubic and one ſimple 


equation, as x - XA C E dA Te 
=o. For the conſtruction and reſolu- 
tion of biquadratic equations, ſee the ar- 
ticles CONSTRUCTION of equations, RE- 
SOLUTION of £qUu#37:937:5. 

BIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, 
when they are 144 degrees from each 
other. 

BIR, a city of Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, 
ſituated on the river Euphrates, about 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo, in 
40 eaſt lon. and 35 ac“ north latitude. 
BIRCH-TREE, in butany, a genus of plants, 
of the monoec;a-tetrandria claſs: the male 
flower is amentaceous, fo: med of a num- 
ber of monopetalous floſcules, each of 
which is divided into four parts. In 
the female flower the calyx is lightly di- 
vided into three ſegments: the fruit is a 
cylindric cone, and the feeds are on each 
fide edged with a membrane. Sce plate 
XXVII. fig. 6. 

The birch-tree is of uſe for the lniſband- 
man's ox-yokes, for hoops, ſmall ſcrews, 
paniers, brooms, wands, bavin-bands, 
withies for taggots, arrows, bolts, ſhafts, 
diſhes, bowls, ladles : it is alto good for 
fuel, great and ſmall coal, the laſt be- 
ing made by charing the ſiender bruſh and 
tops of the twigs and loppings. In Ruſ- 
ſia and Poland they cover houſes with tne 
bark of the birch-tree, inſtead of ſlate 
and tile. 

BIRD, avis, in zoology, one of the fix 
general claſſes of animals, the characters 
of which are, that their body is cover- 
ed with feathers, and that they have two 
wings, two legs, and a bill of a firm 
bony or rather horny ſubſtance : add to 
this, that the females arc all oviparous. 
The knowledge of birds, of the orders 
and genera into which they are tubdiyid- 
_ ed, and of their natures, uſes, figures, 
Sc. conſtitutes a particular ſcience, uu- 
- Ger ine names of orpituviogys 
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BIRD of paradiſe, 
Black Biko, the engliſh name of the mern. 


BIR 

Birds have been uſually divided into ter- 
reſtrial and aquatic, or land and water 
birds; but this ſubdivifion is too gene- 
ral, as well as indeterminate : a much 
more certain diſtinction of birds is found 
ed on the different ſhapes and ſtructure of 
their beaks, from which alone they are 
naturally arranged under the {ix follow. 
ing orders. 1. The accipitres, or thoſ 
which have the beak uncinated, or hook- 
ed. 2. The pie, or thoſe with convex 
and compreſled beaks. 3. The ares, 
or thoſe with dentated or ſerrated beaks, 
4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with 
ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. «<. The 
galline, comprehending ſuch birds as have 
the beak of a conic form, but crooked, 
and the upper chap imbricated. 6. The 
paſſeres, or thoſe with conic and atteny. 
ated beaks. See the articles ACC -PIT&Es, 
Pic x, &c. 

We meet with ſeveral other diſtinctions 
of birds, taken from their manner of 
ſceding; as carnivorous ones, or birds of 
prey ; frugivorous and granivorous birds, 
or ſuch as feed on fruits and the ſeeds of 
various plants; inſectivorous birds, or 
thoſe which feed principally on inlects: 
and ſo in other caſes. 

As to the conſtituent parts of birds, it is 
remarkable that the head is generally 
ſmall in proportion to the reſt ot the bo- 
dy ; that the eyes are more plain and de- 
preſſed than in quadrupeds ; and that 
they have no external auricle, or ear. 
Sec the articles Wix a, Bit, Tall,&c, 
Singing birds are valued, in the hook of 
rates, at 9s. the dozen, and pay duty 
28. 1150 d. whereof 18. 1172 . is 
drawn back on exporting them. All 
other birds are valued at 128. the dozen, 
and pay duty 2s. 10,47d, whereof 
28. 718d. is drawn back. | 

See PARADISE. 


la vulgaris of ornithologiſts. See the ar- 
ticle MERULA, 


Blue Bikb, a name given to the ſolitary 


ſparrow. See the article SPARROW. 


Bias, in keraldry, according to their ſe- 


veral Kinds, repreſent either the contem- 
lative or active life. They are the em- 
lems of liberty, expedition, 1eadincls, 
ſwiftnels, and fear. They al'c more ho- 
nourable bearings than fiſhes, be cauſe 
they participate more of air and tire, the 
two nobleſt and higheſt elements, than of 
carth and water. 
Buds mu be borne in coat- ar nour, 20 15 
beit ſuting the propriety of their nat! ral 


Act ens 
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actions of going, fitting, ſtanding, fly- 
ing, Cc. 

Birds that are either whole ſooted, or 
have their feet divided, and yet have no 
talons, are ſail to be membered ; but 
the cock, and all birds of prey with ſthar» 
and hooked beaks and talons, for en- 
counter or defence, are termed armed. 
In the blazoning of birds, if their wings 
e not diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne 
cloſe ; as, he beareth an eagle, Sc. cloſe, 

BiRD-CALL, among ſportimen. Sce the 
article CALL. 

BirD's-EYE, in botany, a name by which 
a ſpecies of adonts flos is ſometimes called. 
BiRD-LIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared 
after different ways. The moit common 
bird-lime among us, is made from holly- 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours; when 
the green coat being ſeparated from 
the other, it is covered up a fortnight in 
a moilt place, then pounded into a tough 
paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood are 
diſcernible, and waſhed in -a running 
ſtream till no motes appear ; put up to 
ferment four or five days, ſłimmed as of - 
ten as any thing ariſes, and laid up for 
uſe. To uſe it, a third part of nut-ail, 
or thin greaſe, mult be incorporated with 

it over the fire. 

The Italians make bird- lime of the ber- 
ries of the miſleto-tree. That which 
comes from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be 
made of ſebeſtens: and it is ſaid that the 
bark of our lantona, or way -faring ſhrubs, 
will make very good bird- lime. 

BIREMIS, in roman antiquity, a veſſel 
with two rows of oars, concerning the 
diſpoſition of which authors are not 
agreed. 

BIRETUM, or B1rrtTum, a fort of 
black bonnet, or covering of the head, 
in {orm of a pyramid, much uſed in Ita- 
iy and France about five or ſix hundred 
years ago, as a badge of victory, ho- 
nour, or {acerdotal preterment. 

BIRKENFIELD, a town of Germany, 
about forty miles weſt of Mentz, ſituat- 
ed in 6% eaſt longit, and 49? 45' north 
latitude. 

BIRMINGHAM, a large populous town 
in Warwickſhire, about ſixteen miles 
north-weſt of Coventry, ſituated in 15 
50 welt lon, and 52% 39' north lat. 

It is remarkable for its iron manufactory. 

BIROTA, or BIROTUM, in roman an- 
tiquity, a kind of vehicle, ſo denominat- 
ed [rom its moving upon two wheels. It 
carried about two hundred pound weight, 
and was draven by three mules, 

Vor. I, 
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BIRRUS, in roman -antiquity, a cloak, 
made of woollen cloth, worn by the fol- 
diers: alſo a robe worn by the prĩeſts or 
biſn 'P3. 

BIRTH, partu;, in midwifery, ſignifies 
the ſame with delivery. See the article 
DLaLiVERY. 

An unmature birth, or that which hap« 
pens bel ore the uſual time of pregnancy 
13 completed, is otherwiſe. called an ab- 
ortion. See the article ABORTION. 
For the proportion of births to marriages, 
- burials, Sc. lee the articles MARRIACE, 
BURIAL, &c. 

After-BikTH. See AFTER-birth, 

BIRT:!, or EIRTHING, in me ſea-language, 
a convenient place to moor a ſhip in 
alſo a due dikance obſerved by ſhips ly- 
ing at anchor, or under fail ; and a pro- 
per place aboard for a meſs to put their 
cheſts, &c. ie called the birt of that meſs. 

BIRTH-DAY, a day of feſtivity, celebrated 
yearly, on tae return of that on which a 
perſon was born. 

BiRTH-SIN, or ORICINAL-$SIN. 
article ORIGCINAL-SIN, 

BirxTH-woORT, erijlolechia, in botany, a 

genus of the gynandria-bexandria clals 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſis of 
a ſingle petal, of a ligulated form, and 
a pale colour; there ſtand ſeveral of them 
together at the ale of the leaves: the 
fruit is a large roundiſh capſule, as big 
as an apple; the ſeeds are numerous, de- 
preſſed, and diſpoſed in fix cells. See 
plate XXVIII. hg. 4. 
The roots of this plant are ſaid to be 
cephalic, vulnerary and uterine; they 
are alſo claſied by {ome among the alexi- 
pharmics, and recommended highly in 
ditcales of the breaſt : the principal virtue, 
however, now aſcribed to them is that of 
promoting the menſes, and the lochia af- 
ter delivery : it is ſaid to have ſo mueh 
force this way, as to cauſe abortion if 
given to a woman with child. 

BIRZA, a town of Samogitia, in Poland, 
about forty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Mit- 
tau, ſituated in 25? eait long. and 56? 
35 north lat. 

BIS, in botany, a name by which two 
diſtinct genuſes of plants, monk ſhood and 
hemlock, are called by ſome old writers. 

Bis ANNUAL, an appcllation given to 
loch plants as do not flower till the ſecond 
year. 

EISA, cr B17a, a coin of Pegu, which is 
current there for half a ducat. 

It is allo a w<;ght uſed in that kingdom, 
to w eigh mel chandizes. 
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BISANT, or BESANT. See BesanT. 
BISARCA, in botany, the ſame with the 
tarragon. See the article TARRAGON. 
BISCAY, the moſt northerly province of 
Spain, from which the bay of Biicay 

takes its name. 
Neww BiscAx, a province of Mexico, hav- 
ing New Mexico onthe north, and Florida 
on the weſt. 
BISCHWELLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, 
ſubje& to the French, ſituated about hive 
miles weſt of Port Lewis, ia 75* eaſt lon. 
and 489 40' north lat. 
BISCHROMA, in muſic, the ſame as our 
triple quaver. See the article CHROMA., 
BISCIA, a name uſed by ſome for the acus, 
or needle-fiſh. Sce the article Acvs. 
BISCUTELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-filiculoſa claſs of plants, 
called by Tournefort thlu/þ:dinm, the 
flower of which is cruciforin, conſiſting 
of four petals ; and its fruit a {mall, bi- 
locular, erect, and compreſſed pod, con- 
taining a ſingle, roundiſh, and compreſſ- 
ed ſeed. 
BISERRULA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelpbia- decandria claſs of plants: the 
flowers are papilionaceous, ſmall, and 
reddiſh, ſtanding in cluſters on long pe- 
dicles : the fruit is a large pod with two 
cells, containing numerous kidney-ſhaped 
and compreſicd ſeeds. 
BISERTA, a port-town of the kingdom 
of Tunis, in Africa, ſituated on the Me- 
diterrancan, near the place where Utica 
antiently ſtood, and about forty miles 
north of Tunis, in 9g? caſt lon. and 37? 
north lat. 
BISE TE, a genus of flies, with two hairs 
or briſtles growing from their tails. Sce 
the article 8E TIC AUD. 
BISHOP, «7:7x07©-, a prelate, or perſon 
conſecrated for the ſpiritual government 
of a dioceſe. 
Whether the diſtinction of biſhops from 
mere prieſts or preſbyters be of divine or 
human right, whether it was ſctiled in 
the apoſtolical age, or introduced ſince, 
is much controverted. It :s certain, that 
in the New Teſtament the names of bi- 
ſhops and prieſts are uſed indifferently 
but tradition, the fathers, and the Apo- 
ſtolical Conſtitutions make a diſtinction, 
From this laſt conſideration biſhops are 
conceived as the higheſt eccleſiaſtical di- 
gnities, the chief — in the hierarchy, 
or economy of church- government, as 
the fathers. and paſtors of the faithful, the 
ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, and, as ſuch, 
the ſuperiors of the church of Chriſt. 
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In' the primitive church it appears thay 
there was but one biſhop in a church, 
and but one church to a biſhop : the pe- 
culiar acts of the epiſcopal function were 
preaching the word, praying with the 
people, adminiſtering the two ſacraments 
of baptiſm and the euchariſt, taking care 
of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, go— 
verning his flock, excommunicating of- 
ſenders, and abſolving of penitents. The 
ele&on of a biſhop was jointly in the 
hands of the clergy and laity of the bi- 
ſhopric or pariſh which became vacant ; 
when they elected a biſhop, they prelent- 
ed him to the neighbouring biſhops, for 
their approbation and conſent, withont 
which his election was not valid. A bi- 
ſhop thus choſen and ordained, always 
gave notice of his adyancement to the 
molt renowned biſhops of the church. 
As to the form of ordination, it was thus : 
two biſhops held the book of the goſpels 
over the head of that biſhop which was or- 
dained, and whilſt one pronounced the 
blefling, or prayer of conſecration, all the 
relt of the biſhops that were preſent laid 
their hands upon his head. 

In the church of Rome the pope has the 
chief right of electing biſhops, neverthe- 
leſs ſome princes have reſerved to them- 
ſelves the right of nominating to biſhoprics, 
after which the pope ſends his approba- 


tion, and the bulls to the new biſhop. 


When a perſon hears that the pope has 
raiſed him to the epiſcopal dignity, he 
enlarges his ſhaven crown, dreſſes him- 
ſelf in purple, and if he be in Rome, he 
muſt go and receive the rochet from the 
pope: three months after having been con- 
firmed in his election, he is conlecrated in 
a very ſolemn manner. 

Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee in 
England, the king grants his conge d'ei- 
lire to the dean and chapter, to elect the 
perſon whom, by his letters miflive, he 
hath appointed; and if they do not make 
the election in twenty days, they are to 
incur a premunire. The dean and chap- 
ter having made their election according- 
ly, the archbiſhop, by the king's direc- 
tion, confirms the biſhop, and after- 
wards conſecrates him, by impoſition of 
hands, according to the form 1aid down 
in the Common prayer book. Hence we 
ſee that a biſhop differs from an arch- 
biſhop in this, that an archbiſhop with 
biſhops conſecrates a biſhop, as a biſhop 
with prieſts conſecrates a prieſt: other 
diſtin&ions are, that an archbiſhop viſits 


a province, as a biſhop a dioceſe; that 
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an archbiſhop convocates a provincial {y- 
nod, as a biſhop does a dioceſan one 
and that the archbiſhop has canonical au- 
thority over all the biſhops of his pro- 
vince, as a biſhop has over the prieſts of 
his dioceſe. 

The juriſdiction of a biſhop of the church 
of England conſiſts in collating benefices, 
granting inſtitutions, commanding in- 
quctions, taking care of the profits of va- 
cant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, 
conſecrating churches and chapels, or- 
daining prieſts and deacons, confirming 
after baptiſin, granting adminiſtrations, 
and taking probates of wills: theſe parts 
of his function depend upon the eccleſi- 
aſtical law. By the common law, he 1s 
to certify to the judges concerning legiti- 
mate and illegitimate births and marrt- 
ages: and to his juriſdiction, by the ſta- 
tute law, belongs the licenting of phyti- 
cians, ſurgeons, and ſchool-maſters, and 
the uniting of ſmall parithes, which lait 
pnvilege is now peculiar to the biſhop ef 
Norwich. 

All biſhops of England are peers of the 
realm, except the biſhop of Man, and as 
ſuch fit nd vote in the houſe of lords : 
they are barons in a threefold manner, 
viz. feudal, in regard to the temporali- 
ties annexed. to their biſhoprics; by writ, 
as being ſummoned by writ to partia- 
ment; and laſtly, by pateyt and crea- 
tion: accordingly they have the prece- 
dence of all other barons, and vote as ba- 
rons and biſhops, and claim all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, 
excepting that they cannot be tried by 
their peers, becauſe, in caſes of blood, 
they themſelves cannot paſs upon the tri- 
al, for they are prohibited, by the ca- 


nons of the church, to be judges of lite 
and death. 


Bisnor's COURT, ar. eccleſiaſtical court, 


held in the cathedral of each dioceſe, the 
judge whereof is the biſhop's chancellor, 
who judges by the civil and canon law; 
and if the dioceſe be large, he has his 
commiſſaries in remote parts, who hold 
what they eall conſiſtory courts, for mat- 
ters limited to them by their commiſſion, 

ISHOP'S-CASTLE, a borough-town in 
Shropſhire, ſituated on the river Ony, 
about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Shrewſ- 


bury : welt lon. 30, and north latitude 
52 30 : 
30. 


BisxHoe AND n1s CLERKs, ſome little iſlands 


and rocks on the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, 


not far from St. David's, very fatal to 
mariners, 
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B13140?'s-STORTFORD, a market-town in 
lertfor{hire, thirty miles north of Lou- 
don, and only ten mites north-eaſt of 
Hertford: eaſt longit. 20 and north lat. 

1 66 

BI5HOPING, a term among horſe-courſers, 
to denote the ſophiſtications uſed to 
make an old horſe appear young, a bad 

one good, Cc. 

BISHOPRIC, the diſtrict over which a 

biſhop's juriſdiction extends, otherwiſe 
ci a dioceſe. 
In England there are twenty-four bi- 
ſhoprics, and two archbiſhoprics ; in 
Scotland, none at all; ir Ireland, eigh- 
teen biſhoprics and four archbiſhoprics + 
and in the popiſh countries abroad they 
tere ſtill more numerous, 

BISIGNANO, a city of the hither Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples: eaſt 
lon. 16? 45', and north lat. 39? 50. 

BISNE T, a kind of bread prepared by the 
confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, and 
ſugar, and roſe or orange- water; or of 
flour, eggs, ana fugar, with aniſeeds 
and citron-peel, baked again and again 
in che oven, in tin or paper molds, There 
are divers forts of biſkets, as ſe:d-biſket, 
fruit-biſket, long-biſket, round-biſket, 
naples-biſket, ſpunge-biſket, Sc. 

S$e@-BISKET is a fort of bread much dried 
by paſſing the oven twice, to make it 
keep for the ſea ſervice. For long voyages 
they bake it four times, and prepare it 
fix months before the embarkation. It 
will hold good a whole year. 

BISLINGUA, in botany, the ſame with 
the ruſcus, or butcher's-broom. See the 
article Ruscus. 

BISMILLAH, 3a folemn form uſed by the 
mahometans at the beginning of all their 
books, and other writings, ſignifying in 
the name of the moſt merciful Gad. 

BISMUTH, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of the ſemi-metals, as they are called; 
the molt uſual appearance of which is in 
form of an ore, intimately mixed with 
ſilver, a large quantity of arſenic, and an 
earthy matter, which yields a blue co- 
lour equal to the zaffar or {malt procured 
from cobalt. 

This ore is uſually of a bright filvery 
white, and of an irregularly folia- 
ceous ſtructure, though ſometimes 
found granulated. In the fuſion of this 
ore the ſulphur and arſenic evaporate, 
and the reguline matter being thereb 

freed from 1ts impriſoned ſtate, runs of 
from the earthy matter, which remains 
fixed behind, See the article SMaLT, 
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Biſmuth is ſometimes found native, in 
{mall compact maſſes, of a pale lead- 
colour on the outhide, but a filvery white 
within. 
| Biſmuth attenuates the parts of all other 
| metals, and thereby promotes their fu- 
1 ſion. It is ſoluble in vinegar, like lead: 
| diſſolved in ſtronger acids, it yields the 
famous coſmetic magittery, and is a very 
valuable ingredient in the mixed me- 
tals uſed in caſting types, and for bell- 
metal. 

Umuth is very common in Germany, 
and not unfrequentiy found in tue tin- 
mines of Cornwall, though little known, 

or at leaſt regarded there. 
BISNAG AR, che capital of a province of 
the ſame name in the hither peninſula of 
India: eaſt lon. 737, and north lat. 147. 
BISNOW, or Biscinicov, a {ct of the 
Banians in the Eaſt jndics ; they call 
their god Ram-ram, and give him a 
wife: they adorn his image with golden 
chains, necklaces of pearls, and all forts 
of precious ſtones. They fing hymns in 
honour of their god, mixing their devo- 
tion with dances and the found of drums, 
flagelets, brazen baſons, and other in- 
ſtruments. This ſect lives wholly upon 
herbs and pulſe, butter and milk. 
BISOC EHI, or BIzochi. See BIZochl. 
BISOMUM, or Disouuu, in roman an- 
tiquity, a ſepulchre, or vault, contain- 
ing two dead bodies. On the tombs of 
the primitive chriſtians were wont to be 
inſcribed the words &:/o3z, or triſomi, or 
guadriſomi, Sc. that by theſe means they 
might the eaſier calculate the number of 
their dead; | : 
BISON, in zoology, the ſame with the 
bos camelita of Geſner. See Bos. 
BISQUET), or B1sKET. Sce BisxeT. 
BISSACRAMENTALES, a denomina- 
tion given to proteſtants, on account of 
their allowing of only two ſacraments, 
Viz. baptiſm and the euchariſt. 
BISSECT ION, in geometry, the diviſion 
of a line, angle, &c. into two equal 
parts. See the articles LIN E, ANGLE, Cc. 
BISSELZEUM, among anticnt naturaliſts, 
degnotes the oil of pitch, more properly 
called piſſelæum. See PISSELAUM. 
BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a yearcon- 
ſiſting of three hundred and ſixty- ſix days, 
being the ſame with our leap- year. 
The true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time 
which flows while the ſun is moving from 
any. one point of the ecliptic, till he re- 
turns to the ſame point again, conſiſts of 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 fe- 
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conds. The year made uſe of by the an- 
tient Egyptians conſiſted of 365 days, 
which being leſs than the true ſolar year 
by nearly fix hours, they loſt a day 
every four years, Julius C:z!ar being 
high-prieſt among the Romans, and con- 
ſidering the inconveniences ariſing from 
this method of computation, ordered that 
every fourth year ſhould have an inter- 
calary day, and that this additional day 
ſhould be added to the month of Febru- 
ary 3 whereſore this method of compu- 
tation is called tlie julian account, or old 
ſtyle. 
Yet, as the true length of the year con .s 
of 36 5 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes nearly, 
it !oltows that, according to this way of 
reckoning, at the end of every four years 
the civil year will begin 44 minute; 
ſooner than it did befgre, conſequent!y 
in 331 years, it will anticipate by one 
whole day: for this reaſon pope Grego— 
ry XIII. ſet himſelf upon reiorming the 
calendar, and ſinding, in the year 1882, 
that the equinox had anticipated ten whole 
days, he ordered that thele ten days 
ſhouid be taken out of the calendar that 
year, and the 11th of March ſhould be 
reckoned the 21ſt; and ordered that 
every hundred year, which, according to 
the julian form, was to be bitlextile, 
ſhould be a common year, and contſiſt of 
365 days: but becauſe that was too 
much, every four hundred year was to 
remain biſſextile. This method of com- 
putation 1s called the gregorean, or new 
ſtyle; it was received in molt foreign 
countries ever ſince the reforming of the 
calendar; and by act of parliament paſſ- 
ed in the twenty-fifth year of his preſent 
mazjeſty's reign, wiz. 1761, it com- 
menced in all the dominions under the 
crown of Great Britain, in the year fol- 
lowing, ordering that the natural day fol- 
lowing the ſecond of September, ſhould 
be accounted the fourteenth, omiting the 
intermediate eleven days of the common 
calendar, \ 

BISTER, or BisrR E. See BisTRE. 

BISTI, in commerce, a ſmall coin of Per- 
ſta : ſome ſay that it is among the cur- 
rent filver coins of Perſia, and worth on- 
ly a little above three farthings of our 
money; others ſpeak of it again as a mo- 
ney of account, 

BISTORT, bifforta, in botany, a genus 
of the cctandria· dis ynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of a fingle petal, 
narrow at the baſe, and imperforated: 
the limb is exe& nd divided into "” 
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the flower remains, and ſupplying the 
place of a pericarpium, ſurrounds the 

ſeed, which is ſingle, triquetrous, and 

acute. See plate XXVIII. ng, 5. 

The root is aſtringent, vuluerary, and 
alexipharmic. b 
BISTOURY, in ſurgery, an inſtrument 

for making inciſions, of which there are 

different Kinds; ſome being of the form 
of a lancet, others trait and fixed in the 
handle like a knife, and others crooked 

with the ſharp edge on the inſide. i 
BIS TRE, or BisTER, among painters, 

denotes gloſſy foot, pulverized and made 

into a kind of cakes, with gum-water. 

It is uſed to waſh their deſigns. Sce 

WASHING. 

BIT, or Bir, an eſſential part of a bridle, 
Its kinds are various: 1. The mufrol, 
ſnaifle, or watering- bit. 2. The canon- 
mouth, jointed in the middle. 3. The 
canon with a {aft mouth, all of a piece, 
only kneed in the middle, to form a li- 
berty or ſpace for the tongue ; fit for 
horſes too ſenſible, or tickliſn, and liable 
to be continually beariag on the hand. 
4. The canon-mouth, with the liberty 
in form of a pigeon's neck ; proper where 
a horſe has too large a tongue. 5g. The 
canon with a port mouth, and an up- 
ſet or mounting liberty ; uſed where a 
horſe has a good mouth but large tongue, 
6. The fcatch-mouth, with an upſet ; 
ruder but more ſecure than a canon- 
mouth. 7. The canon-mouth with a 
liberty; proper for a horſe with a large 
tongue, and round bars. 8. The matti- 
cadour, or ſlavering-bit, Sc. The ſe- 
veral parts oſ a ſnaffle, or curb- bit, are 
the mouth- piece, the cheeks and eyes, 
guard of the cheek, head of the cheeks, 
the port, the welts, the campanel or curb 
and hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and 
rabbets, the water-ch1ins, the fide-bolts, 
bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, 
trench, toprol, flap, and jeive. 

The importation of bits for bridles is now 

prohibited, 

Dir alſo denotes the iron part of a piercer, 
augre, and the like inſtruments. 

BIT of a key, the part which contains the 
wards, See the article WARDS. 


Bir, or BiTTs, in ſhip-building, the name 


of two great timbers, uſually placed 
abaft the manger, in the ſhip's loof, chro- 
which the — goes : the uſe of it 
is to belay the cable thereto, while the 
ſhip is at anchor. 


BITCH, the female of the dog-kind, See 
the article Doc. 
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oval and alternately connivent ſegments ; BITE 
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E, more, in ſurgery, a ſolution of 
continuity, made by the teeth of ſome 
animal, as a mad dog, wolf, Sc. See 
the article MaD pas, &c. 

A bite is a particular kind of wound, for 
the treatment of which, ſee Wound. 
BITE is alto uſed, figuratively, for the ac- 
tion of ſharp bodies upon »ther ſubſtan- 
ces: thus, a file is taid to bite iron, 

Sc. 

BITONTO, a city of the province of Bar- 
ri, in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 
about eight miles ſouth-weſt of Barri, in 
17* 40 eaſt lon, and 419 20' north lat. 

BUTT ACLE, on ſhip-board, a ſquare box 
ſtanding before him thac ſteers the ſhip, 
with the compals placed therein, to keep 
and direct the ſhip in her courſe. 

BITTER, amarus, an epithet given to 

all bodies of an oppoſite taſte to ſweet- 
neſs. 
Bitters are accounted ſtornachic and cleanſ- 
ing, and are ſaid to reſiſt putrefaction, 
correct acidities, and aſſiſt digeſtion ; 
though there are not wanting ſome who 
will have them to be hurtful to the ſto- 
mach, except in ſo far as their aſtringen- 
cy contributes to brace the fibres. 

BITTER, a ſea-term, ſignifying any turn 
of the cable about the bits, ſo as that the 
cable may be let out by little and little. 
And when a ſhip is ſtopped by a cable, 
ſhe is faid to be brought up by a bitter. 
Alſo that end of the cable which is wound 
about the bits 1s called the bitter end of 
the cable. 

B1TTER-APPLE, in botany, a name grren 
to the colocynthis. See COLOCYNTH1S. 
BIiTTZzR-SALT, the ſame with Epſom-falt, 

See the article EPSOM-SALT. 

BiTTER-SWEET, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle SOLANUM. 

B1iTTER-VETCH, the orabut of botaniſts. 

BIiTTZR-WATERS. See WATER. 

BITTER-WINE. See the article WINE. 

BiTTER-WoORT, in botany, the ſame with 
gentiana. See the article GENTIANA. 

BITTERN, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the ardea 8 of zoologitts : 
it is about the ſize of the common 
heron. 

B1TTFRN, in the ſalt-works, the brine re- 
maining aſter the falt is concreted : this 
they ladle off, that the ſalt may be taken 
out of the pan, and afterwards put in 
again; when, being farther boiled, it 
yields more ſalt. See the article SALT. 

BITTERNESS, thatquality in bodies from 
whence they are denominated bitter. See 
the article BITTER, 


BITUMEN, 
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mable foſſile ſubſtance, otherwiſe called 
aſphaltum. See the article ASPHALTUM. 
Beſides the bitumen judaicum, mention- 
ed under the article ASPHALT UM, there 
are other kinds, 472. A hard ftinking 
black kind, found in great plenty about 
the dead - ſea; it yields an oil which is an 
excellent cement, and is ſuppoſed to be 
the bitumen which we are told ſupplied 
the place of mortar in building the walls 
of Babylon. 2. The browniſh black 
ſtinking bitumen, common in Germany, 
and even with us, under the name of 
pitch · ſtone. 


BlTUMINOVUs, ſomething belonging to, 


or partaking of the nature of bitumen. 
Sce the article BITUMEN. 


BIVALVES, one of the three general claſſes 


of ſhell-fiſh, comprehending all thoſe, the 
ſhells of which are compoſed of two pieces, 
Joined together by a hinge. Seethe article 
SHELL-FISH. | 
Of this claſs we have only the ſix follow- 
ing genera: 1. The oiſters. 2. The 
chamæ. 3. The muſcles. 4. The heart- 
ſhells. 5. The ſcallops. 6. The razor- 
ſhells. See the article Ois TER, ChamMe, 
MusCLE, Sc. 


BivaLvk is alſo an appellation given to 


ſuch pods, or capſules, as conſiſt of two 
valves incloſing the ſeeds. 


BIVENT ER, in anatomy, called alſo di- 


aſtric, or two-bellied, a muſcle of the 
oe jaw, that has its origin in the in- 
ciſure under the maſtoide proceſs. The 
tendon of it often paſſes the ſtylo-hyoidæ- 
us mulcle, and the membranaceous ring 
athxed to the os hyoides, in the manner 
of a pulley, and is then inſerted by a ſyn- 
chondroſis into the internal part of the 
chin. The mouth is opened by means 
of this trochlea, in a moſt wonderful and 
elegant manner. 


' BIUMBRES, in geography, the ſame with 


the ampbhiſcii. See AMPHISCII, 


BIXA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 


monggyma claſs of plants. The flower is 
double, the exterior one conſiſting of five 
oblong, equal, and thick petals, and the 
interior of five petals alſo, like thoſe of 
the other, but thinner: the fruit is an 
ovato-cordated compreſſed captule, beſet 
with hairs, formed of two aw open- 
ing at che angles, with only one cell with 
an interior bivalve membrane: the ſecds 
are numerous, turbinated, and truncat- 
ed at the umbilicus. 


Bixa is alſo uſed to denote the bulbocaſig- 


num, or earth-nut, | 
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BITUMEN, in natural hiſtory, an inflam- 
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BIZARRO, in the italian muſic, denotes 
a fanciful kind of compoſition, ſometime; 
faſt, flow, ſoft, ſtrong, Sc. according 
to the fancy of the compoſer, 

BIZOCHIl, or B1socn1, in church-hiftory 
certain heretical monks, ſaid to have x. 
ſumed the religious habit contrary to the 
canons, rejected the ſacraments, and 
tained other errors. 

BIZU, a town of Barbary, in Africa, in 
the kingdom of Morocco. 

BLACK, a well known colour, ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the abſence of light; all 
the rays thereof being imbibed by the 
black bodies. See COLOUR and Light. 
Black bodies are not only warmer, but 
more inflammable than others, as is proy- 
ed by various experiments, for which the 
curious, may conſult Boyle, 'S Grave. 
fande, and other philotoph:rs who have 
treated of this ſubject. 


main- 


BLAck, among dyers, one of the five ſimple 


and mother colours, uſed in dying. It is 
made differently, according to the ſeve- 
ral qualities of the ſtuffs that are to be 
dyed. For ſtuffs of a high price, as woo|- 
len cloth, an ell and a half or an ell and 
a quarter wide, broad and narrow rat- 
teens, fine woollen druggets, Sc. they 
mult uſe a black made of the beſt woad 
and indigo, inclining to a bluiſh brown. 
The goodneſs of the compoſition conlilts 
in there being not above fix pounds of in- 
, digo ready prepared to each ball of woad, 
when the latter, being in the tub, begins 
to caſt its blue flower; and in not being 
heated for uſe above twice; aſter which 
it muſt be boiled with alum, tartar, or 
aſhes of lees of wine, then maddered 
with common madder, and laſtly the 
black muſt be given with gall-nuts of 
Aleppo, copperas, and ſumach, As for 
more indifferent ſtuffs, ſuch-55 ſmall rat- 
teens, and ſhalloons, as they cannot paz 
for the expence of maddering, it is ſuffi- 
cient that they be well boiled with woad, 
and afterwards blacked with gall and 
copperas. There is likewiſe the jeſuit's 
black, which is made with the ſame in- 
gredients as the good black, but without 

having firſt dyed the ſtuff blue. + 
German BLACK, called by ſome frankfort 
black, is made with the lees of wine, 
burnt, waſhed afterwards in water, then 
ground in mills made for that purpoſe, 
with ivory, bones, or peach-ſtones, allo 
burnt. It comes from Franktort, Mentz, 
and Straſbourg, either in lumps or pow- 
der, and muſt be choſen moiſt, without 
having been wetted, of a fine on 
black, 
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black, ſoft, friable, light, and with as Black- IR p, a ſpecies of 7urdus, other- 


few ſhining grains as poſſible. 


Io5ry-BLACK, otherwiſe called velvet-black, 


is burnt ivory, which becoming quite 
black, and being reduced to thin plates, 
is ground in water, and made into troches, 
to be uſed by painters, and by jewellers, 
who ſet precious ſtones, to blacken the 
ground of the collets, and give the dia- 
monds a teint or foil. In order to be 
good, it ought to be tender, friable, 
and thoroughly ground. 

Pone-BLACK is made with the bones of oxen, 
cows, Sc. and is uſed in painting; but 
is not ſo much eſteemed as ivory- black. 

Hart's BLACK, that which remains in the 
retort after the ſpirits, volatile ſalt, and 
oil have been extracted from hart's-horn. 
It anſwers the purpoſes of painters almoſt 
as well as ivory-black. * 


- Spaniſh BLACK is nothing but burnt cork : 


it is uſed in ſeveral works. It ſhould be 
light, and have as few grains of ſand 
mixed with it as poſlible. 

Lamp-BLack, or Lam-BLACK, the footy 
ſnoke of roſin. There is ſome in powder 
and ſome in lumps, and 15 moſtly brought 
from Sweden and Norway, and pays duty 
21. 108. 4,24. the hundred weight. 
It is uſed on various occaſions, particu- 
larly for making the printer's ink, for 
which purpoſe it is mixed with oil of 
walnuts, or linſced, and turpentine, all 
boiled together. 

Eartb-BLAC k, a ſort of coals found in the 

ground, which the painters and limners 
uſe to paint in freico, aſter it has been 
well ground, 
There is alfo a black made with gall- nuts, 
copperas, or vitriol, ſuch as common ink. 
And a black made with ſilver and lead, 
which ſerves to fill up the cavities of en- 
graved things. 

Currier's BLACK, a black made with gall- 
nuts, ſour beer, and old iron, termed the 
firſt black. The ſecond black, which 
gives the gloſs to the leather, is compoſed 
of gall-nuts, copperas, and gum arabic. 

BLack, in heraldry, is called ſable. See 
the article SABLE. 

Black, in the manege. Horſes entire! 
black, are accounted dull ; but thoſe wit 
a white foot, or white ſpot in their fore- 
head, are not without ſprightlineſs. 

BLACK-BANK, in geography, a town of 
Ireland, about ſeven miles ſouth of Ar- 
magh, in 6% 50“ welt long. and 54“ 127 
north lat. 

BLACK-BERRY, in botany, See RuBus, 

BLACK-BIND WEED, Sec TAMNUS, 


wile called zzerula. See TURDus and 
MERULA. 


BLAcr-BOOK of the exchequer. See the ar- 


ticle EXCUEQUER. 


BLack- ou, a market-town of Lanca- 


ſhire, about nine miles eaſt of Preſton, 
in 2? 20 weſt lon. and 53? 40' north lat. 


BLAck-C Ar, the name of ſeveral birds, 


dix. one of the gull-kind, otherwiſe call- 
ed pewit; another called by zoologilts 
parus paluflris ; and a third, called atri- 
capilla. See the articles PEw1T and 
Pakus. 
The atricapilla, or black-cap, properly 
ſo called, is a ſpecies of atacila. See 
the article MorACILLA. ; 
BLACK-DIVER, in ornithology. See the ar- 
ticle SCOTER, 
BLACK-EAGLE. See EAGLE. 
BLACK-FOREST, a part of Swabia, divid- 
ed from Switzerland by the river Rhine. 
BLACK-GAME. Sce UROGALLus. 
BL Ack HELLEBORE. See HELLE BORE. 
BLACK LAND. See LAND and S801. 
BLACK-LEAD., See PLUMBACO, 
BLACK-MAIL, @ link of mail, or ſmall 
pieces of metal or money. In the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmoreland, it was formerly taken fora 
certain tent of money, corn, cattle, or other 
conſideration, paid by poor people near 
the borders, to perſons of note and power, 
allied with tome moſs-troopers, or known 
robbers, in order to protect them from 
pillage. 
BIACK-OaTSs. See OATS. 
BLACK-ORDER. See the article OxDpER. 
BLACK-ROD., See the article Rod. 
BLACK-SEA, the fame with the Euxine 
fea, lying north of Natolia, between 29? 
and 44 eaſt longitude, and 42% and 480 
north latitude, | 
BLACK-STA®t. See the article STAR. 
BLACK-THORN, the wild plum. ; 
BLACK-TIN. See the article TiN. 
BLACK-WATER, the name of two rivers 
in Ircland, one of which runs through 
the counties of Cork and Waterford, and 
falls in Youghal! bay; and the other, af- 
ter watering the county of Armagh, 
falls into Lough Neagh. 
BLACKS, in phyſiology. See NEGROES., 
BLADDER, a thin membranous ſubſtance, 
found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerve 
ing as a receptacle of ſome juice, or of 
ſome liquid excrement, as the urinary 
bladder, gall bladder, Sc. 
Bladder, by way of eminence, or urina- 
ry bladder, is a membranaceous hollow 


body, 
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body, of the figure of a pear, ſituated in 
the pelvis, and deſtined to collect, and, 
at a proper time, to expel the urine. Its 
ſize is ſuch, that it will conveniently hold 
about a pint in adults; but it is capable 
of diſtention, ſo as to hold much more. 
It is connetted, in the human body, in 
a ſingular manner, by the peritonzum to 
the os pubis, otherwiſe than in other ani- 
mals: it is alſo connected with the parts 
of generation by the urethra ; with the 
navel by the urachus and umbilical arte- 
ries; and finally, in men, with the inte- 
ſtinum rectum ; and in women, with the 
vagina. It is divided into three parts, 
the body, the neck, and the fundus or 
bottom. The coats of the bladder are 
much thinner in the body and the fundus 
than they are at the neck. Its blood- 
veſſels come from the hypogatitric, the 
umbilical, and the hæmorrhoidal veſſels 
in men ; and in women, from the ſper- 
matics alſo. Its nerves are from the in- 
tercoſtals, and principally from thoſe of 
the os ſacrum. | 

Its ſtructure is membranaceous, and con- 
fiſts of three coats: the firſt is called the 
common membrane ; this is continuous 
with the peritonæum, and ſurrounds only 
the bottom of the bladder. The ſecond coat 
is muſcular, and is compoſed of ſeveral fi- 
bres, running in various directions, but 
principally longitudinal and tranſverſe. 
The third, or inner coat, is nervous, and 
iscovered with a peculiar fluid of a mucous 
nature, which is ſecreted in glands ſituat- 
ed in this coat, and principally in that part 
which is near the neck of the bladder. 
The ſphincter of the bladder is compoſed 
of a ſeries of tranfverſe fibres, running 
croſs-ways under the ſtrait fibres of the 
neck of the bladder, in form of A circle, 
and ſerving to cloſe it, to prevent the in- 
voluntary diſcharge of the urine. The 
bladder has three foramina ; two where 
the ureters enter in, .at which the urine 
is thrown into the bladder; and one, 
much larger than theſe, in the neck, for 
the diſcharge of the urine into the ure- 
thra. 

The diſeaſes of the bladder are the ſtone, 
inflammations, ulcers, Sc. See the ar- 


ticle STONE, Sc. 


For the other bladders of the body, ſee 
the article VESICULA., 
In commerce, bladders pay duty of im- 


e3 
portation 2884. the dozen. 


Air-BLADDER, in phyſiology. Ser the ar- 


ticle AIR-BLADDER, 
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Oil-ELA DD ERS. See the article Oft. 

BLADDER-LOTUS. See the article Lorvs. 

BLADDER-NUT. See STATULLODFRDROx. 

African BLADDER-xur. See the article 
ROYENA. 

Laurel-leaved BLADDER-NuT. 
article DopoOx za. 

BLADDER-PUCERON. See PUCERox, 

BLADDER-SENA. See COLUTEA,, 

BLADE, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the flower- petals. 

BLapk, in commerce, a ſlender piece of me- 
tal, deſigned for cutting: thus we mect 
with word- blade, blade of a chiſſel, blade 
of a ſaw, Ec. 

BL/ERIA, in botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous andcam- 
panulated : the tube is cylindric, of the 
length of the cup, and pervious: the limb 
is mall, and divided into four oval reflex 
ſegments: the fruit 1s an oblong quadran- 
gular capſule, with four cells, containiag 
teveral roundiſh ſeeds. 

BLAFART, in commerce, a ſmall coin, 
current at Cologn, worth ſomething 
more than a farthing of our money. 

BLAIN, among farriers, a diſtemper in- 
cident to bealts, being a certain bladder 
growing on the root of the tongue, againſt 
the wind-pipe, which ſwells to ſuch a 
pitch, as to ſtop the breath. It comes by 
great chafing and heating of the ſtomach, 
and is perceived by the beaſt's gaping and 
holding out his tongue, and foaming at 
the mouth: to cure it, caſt the beaſt, 
take forth his tongue, and then ſitting 
the bladder, waſh it gently with vinegar 
and a little ſalt. 

BLAIR of 4thel, a ſmall town of Athol, 
in Scotland, ſituated about twenty-eight 
miles north of Perth. 

BLAIRIA, in botany, the name by which 
Vaillant calls the werbena, or vervain. 
BLAMONT, a town of Lorrain, about 
twenty-eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy: 
eaſt lon.69 45', and north lat. 48* 3s. 

BLANC, or BLANK. See BLANK. 

BLANCH FERM, according to Blount, 1s 
a white farm, where the rent was paidin 
ſilver, and not in cattle. The crown- 
rents were often reſerved in libris albis, or 
blanch fermes, in which caſe the buyer 
or farmer was holden dealbare firman, 
i. e. his money, worſe than the {tandard, 
was to be melted down in the exchequer 
and reduced to the fitneſs of tandard ; or 
inſtead of that he paid to the king 120 
in the pound, by way of addition. 

Carie-BLANCHE, See the article CAK TF. 

BLANCIIING, 


Sec the 


the art of bleaching or whitening. 


ways, ſo as to make it reſemble ſilver. If 
it be done for ſale, it is felony by 8 and 
o William III. ch. xxvi. 


BLaxcain, intoinage, the operation per- 


formed on the planchets or pieces of ſilver, 
to give them the requiſite luſtre and 
brightneſs. They allo blanch pieces of 
plate, when they would have them con- 
tinue white, or have only ſome parts of 
them burniſned. 

Blanching, as it is now practiſed, is per- 
formed by heating the pieces on a kind 
of pcel with a wood-fire, in the manner 
of a reverbaratory ; ſo that the flame 
paſſe; over the peel. The pieces being 
ſutkciently heated and cooled again, are 
put ſucceſſively to boil in two pans, which 
are of copper: in theſe they put water, 
common ſalt, and tartar of montpeher. 
When they have been well drained of 
this water in a copper ſieve, they throw 
fand and freſh water over them; and 
when dry, they are well rubbed with 
towels. 

BLANCHING, among gartleners, an opera- 

tion whereby certain ſallets, roots, Sc. 
are rendered whiter chan they would 
otherwiſe be. : 
It is this : after pruning off the tops and 
roots of the plants to be blanched, they 
plant them in trenches about ten inches 
wide, and as many deep, more or lels, 
as is judged neceſſary; as they grow 
up, care is taken to cover them with 
earth, within four or five inches of their 
tops: this is repeated, from time to time, 
for five or ſix weeks, in which time they 
will be fit for uſe, and of a whitiſh co- 
lour, where covered by the earth. 

BLaNcHING alſo denotes the operation of 
covering 1ron plates. with a thin coat or 
cruſt of tin. | 

BLANCO, or Cape-BLAxco, a promon- 
tory of Peru, in ſouth America : weſt 
longitude 8 19, and ſouth lit. 39 45. 

BLANCO is alſo the name of one of the 
Antille-iflands, on the coaſt of Terra 
Firma: weſt longitude 64, and north 
latitude 129. 

Cape-BLANCO is alſo a promontory of 
Africa, in 18 weſt long, and 202 north lat. 

BLANDFORD, a market town of Dorſet- 
hire, ten miles north of Pool: weſt long. 
2* 20, and north latitude 50 gc. 

BLANES, a port town of Catalonia, in 
Spain: eaſt longitude 2* 40', north lat. 
417 zol. 


. 
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reſt being void. 


1 
BLANCHING;, in a general ſenſe, denotes BLANK, or 'Bianc, properly ſignifies 


% 7 


white. See WHITE. 


BLancHInGg of copper is done various BLANK, in commerce, a void or unwritten 


place which merchants? ſometimes leave 
in their day«books, or journals. It is 
alſo a piece of paper at the bottom, of 
which a perſon has ſigned his name, the 
acie are commonly 
intruſted into the hands ot arbiters, to ꝓe 
filled up as they ſhall think proper, to 
terminate any diſpute or law- ſuit. 


BLANK-BAR, in law, the ſame with com- 


mon bar. See the article BAR. 


BLANK-TICKETS, in lotteries, thoſe drawm 


without any prize. 


BLANK-VERSE, in the modern poetry, that 


compoſed of a certain number of ſylla- 
bles, without the aſſiſtance of rhyme. See 
the articles VERSE and RUYME.. - 4 


Point BLANK. Sce POINT-BLANK. 
BLANKENBURG, a town of dutch Flan- 


ders, eight miles north-eaſt of Oſtend: 


eaſt longitude 35, north latitude. 5 ab. 


BLANKENBURG is. allo the name. of. a 


town in lower Saxony, about forty-five 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Wolfembuttle : eaft 
long. 119 15, and north lat. 51% 500. 


BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed. A ſtuff 


commonly made of white wool, and 
wrought in a loom like cloth; with this 
difference, that they are croſſed like 
ſergos. ” 
When they come from the loom, t 


are ſent to the fuller; and after they have 


been fulled and well cleaned, they are 
napped with a fuller's thiſtle. 2403 

There are alſo blankets made with the 
hair of ſeveral animals, as that of goats, 
dogs, and others. 

French blankets, called Paris mantles, pay 
duty 128. 11d. each, if coloured and 
the manufacture of France; otherwiſe 
only 58, 1,224, If uncoloured, and the 
manufackure of France, they pay each 


9s. 8 24d. otherwiſe only 38. 107339. 


Blankets imported into France, pay a 
duty of importation. according to their 
fineneſs ; namely, thote of fine Wool, six 
livres per piece; thole of coarſe and nud - 
dling wool, three livres. None can be 
imported but by the way of Calais an 
St. Vallery. ö 


BLANOS, a maritime town of Spain; in 


Catalonia, near the mouth of the river 
Tordera. ALY 


BLANQUILLE,: in committee, 2 ſmall 


ſilver coin current in the kingdom of 
Morocco, and all that part of the coaſt 
of Barbary: it is worth about three halt- 
pence of our money. 


SL BLARE, 


* 


» So 2 
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BLARE, in commerce, 2 ſmall copper-coin BLAST, in a 


of Bern, nearly of the ſame value with the 


ratz. 

BLAREGNIES, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, about ſeven miles ſouth of 

Mons: eaſt Jongitude 30 55, and north 
latitude 500 30'. 

BLASIA, in. botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the cryptogamia algarum 
claſs. The male is monophyllous, ovat- 
ed at the baſe, of a cylindric figure at 
the middle, and truncated at the apex. 
The female flower is ſcarce viſible. 'The 

icarpium contains a few roundiſh ſeeds, 

BYASO 8, a diſtriẽt of the Orleanois, in 
France, lying north of Berry. 

BLAPSHEMY, an indignity or injury 

offered to the Almighty, C denying what 
is his due, and of right belonging to 
him ;-or attributing to the creature 
that which 1s dne only to the creator. 
"The primitive church diſtinguiſhed blaſ- 
phemy into three forts. 1. The blal- 
pheming of apoſtates, whom the heathen 
proſecutors obliged not only to deny, but 
to curſe Chriſt. Theſe blaſphemers were 
puniſhed with the higheſt degree of ec- 
clefiaſtical cenſure. 2. The blaſphem 
of heretics, and other prophane chriſ- 
tians. In this ſenſe, they ineluded not 
only thoſe who maintained impious doc- 

- trines, but thoſe who uttered prophane 
and blaſphemous words, derogatory to 

© the majeſty and honour of God. The 

* fame puniſhment that was inflifted upon 

© heretics and facrilegious perſons, was 
conſequently the lot of this fort of blaſ- 

hemers. 3. The blaſphemy againſt the 

ly ghoſt, concerning which the opi- 
nions of the antients varied. Some ap- 
ply it to the fin of lapfing into idelatry 
and apoſtacy, and denying Chriſt in time 

of perſecution. Others made it conſiſt 
in denying Chriſt to be God: others, in 
denying the divinity of the holy ghoſt : 
and others place it in a perverſe and ma- 

- licious aſcribing the operations of the 
ny ſpirit, to the power of the devil ; 
and that againſt expreſs knowledge and 
conviction of conſcience. 

Blaſphemy, among the jews, was puniſh- 
ed by ſtoning the offender to death. With 
us, 1t is puniſhable at common law, by 
nne and pillory. And by a ſtatute of 
William III. if any perſon ſhall, by 
writing or ſpeaking, deny any of the 
ſons in-the trinity, he ſhall be incapa- 
ble of any office; and for the ſecond of- 

- fence, be diſabled to ſue in any actions, 

to be an executor, &c, 


2 ſenſe, denotes any 

violent exploſtien of air, whether occa. 
ſioned by gun-powder, or by the action 
of a pair of bellows. 

BLasTs, among miners, the ſame witk 
damps. See the article Dawes. 

BLAST, or BLIGHT, in huſbandry, See 
the article BLIGHT. 

BLASTING, a term uſed by miners for 
the WE 4 - rocks, which lie in their 
way, by the force of gun powder. 

In order to do this, a — 10le is made in 
the rock, which being charged with gun- 
powder, they fill it up; leaving only 2 
touch-hole, with a match to fire the charge, 

BLAT TA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a name 
by which ſome call the large black beetle. 
See the article SCARABZEUS. 

BLaTTA BYZANTIA, in pharmacy, the 
ſame with unguis odoratus. See the ar- 
ticle UNcu1s. 

BLATTARIA, in botany, the ſame with 
verbaſcum. See the __ VERBASCUM, 

BLAVET, or Poxr-LEwis, a port-town 
of Britany, in France, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Blavet: weſt longitude 
35, and north latitude 4740. 

BLAWBUREN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany, about eleven miles eaſt of 
Ulm: eaſt long. 9945, and north lat. 
48? 240. 

BLAY, in zoology, the ſame with bleak. 
See the article BLEAK. 

BLAYE, a fortreis of Guienne, in France, 
ſituated on the river Garonne, about 
twenty-one miles north of Bourdeaux : 
weſt long. 45 and north lat. 45% 7”. 
The intention of it is, to hinder any ſhip 
from going to Bourdeaux without per- 
miſſion, 

BLAZE, a white ſpot in a horſe's face, 

BLAZE, or BLARE. Sce BLARE. 

BLAZING-s$TaR, the ſame with comet. 
See the article COMET. 

BLAZONING, or BLAzoxRx, in herald- 
ry, the art of decyphering the arms of 
noble families, 

The word originally ſignified the blow- 
ing or winding of a horn, and was in- 
troduced into heraldry as a term denoting 
the deſcription of things borne in arms, 
with their proper ſignifications and in- 
tendments, from an antient cuſtom the 
heralds, who were judges, had of wind- 
ing an horn at juſts and tournaments, 
when they explained and recorded the 
atchievements of knights. 
In blazoning a coat of arms, you mult 
always begin with the field, and next 
proceed to the charge; and if there be 
many 
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many things borne in the field, you muſt BLEACHING fine linnent. After they are 


firſt name that which is immediately ly- 
ing upon the field, - Your exprethons 
mult be very ſhort and expreſſive, with- 
out any expletives, needleſs repetitions, 
er particles. Such terms for the colours 
muſt be uſed, as are agreeable to the ſta- 
tion and quality of the bearer. All per- 
ſons beneath the degree of a noble, mult 
have their coats blazoned by colours and 
metals ; noblemen by precious ſtones, 
and kings and princes by planets. 

BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner 
rind or bark, It may be conſidered as 
an aſſemblage of ſtrait fibres ranged 
yertically and parallel to one another. 
While the blea remains any thing ſoft, 
and retains ſomewhat of the nature of 
bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation ; 
but when it is grown abſolutely hard 
and woody, it can no longer contribute 
thereto. 

BLEACHING, the art or method of 
whitening linnens, ſtuffs, ſilks, hair, &c, 

BLEACHING of ilk. The filk being raw, 
is put into a bag of fine linnen, and 
thrown into a veſſel of boiling river- 
water, in which had been diſſolved good 
Genoa or Toulon ſoap. After botling 
for ſome hours, it is taken out to beat, 
and then is waſhed in cold water, wrung 
ſlightly, and put a ſecond time into the 
boiling veſſel, filled with cold water, 
mixed with ſoap and a little indigo, 
which gives it a bluiſh caſt, When it is 
taken out of this ſecond water, they wring 
it hard, untwiſt it, and ſeparate the 
threads ; then they ſuſpend it in the air 
in a kind of ſtove, where they burn ſul- 
phur, the vapour of which mineral gives 
the lait degree of whitenels to the ſilk. 

BLEACHING of wwcollen fiuffs is performed 
three different ways. 1. With water and 
ſoap. 2. With the vapour of ſulphur. 
And, 3. With chalk, indigo, and the 
vapour of ſulphur, 

BLEACHING of coarſe linnens. Aſter they 
are taken from the loom. they are laid 
m wooden frames full of cold water, 
where they are beaten with wooden ham- 
mers, and purged from the filth ; then 
they are —_ upon the ground to re- 
ceive the dew for eight days; after which 
they are put into wooden tubs, with hot 
lye poured over them. Having been 
thus lixiviated, they are again purged 
m a mill, and the former proceſs repeat- 
ed, till they have acquired their juſt de- 
ee of whiteneſs, 


taken from the loom, they are put to 
ſoak in clear water, and when they have 
been well cleanſed, are thrown into a 
bucking-tub filled with cold lye, made of 
wood-aſhes and water. When they are 
taken out of the lye, they are waſhed in 
fair water, ſpread in a meadow, and fre- 
quently watered from little canals, 
means of ſcoops or hollow ſhovels. At- 
ter lying a certain time on the ground, 
they are paſſed through a treſh lye pour- 
ed on hot, and made differently, ac- 
cording to the condition of the linnens. 
Being taken out of this ſecond lye, and 
every thing repeated as before, they are 
por through a ſoft lye, rubbed with. 
lack ſoap, which finiſhes the whiteni 
of the ſelvages ; and the loap being waſhed 
off, they are put to ſoak in cow's milk 
without the cream. This perte&ts their 
bleaching, gives them the proper ſoſt- 
neſs, and makes them calt a little nap. 
Being taken out of the milk, they are 
waſhed in water for the laſt time. After 
all this proceſs, the linnen gets its firſt 
blue by paſſing thro' a water, in which a 
little ſtarch, (malt, and dutch lapis have 
been ſteeped. In the laſt place, the pro- 
per ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with ſtarch, 
ſmalt, and other gums, the quantity and 
quality of which may be adjuſted accord- 
ing to the occaſion. 

BLEACHING of hair is done by waſhing 
it as linnen, in a ſuitable lixivious water, 
and afterwards ſpreading it upon the 

rais. Hair bordering upon the yellow, 
may like wiſe be bleached of a white fil 
colour, with biſmuth. 

BLEACHING of wax. See White Wax. 

BLEAK, the engliſh name of the fiſh called 
by the generality of authors alburnus 
and albula, which Artedi makes a ſpecies 
of eyprinus, with twenty-four rays in 
the pinna ani. See CYPRINUS. 

BLEAR-EYED. See the article EYE. 

BLECHINGLY, a borough-town of Sur- 
ry, about twenty miles ſouth of London: 
welt longitude 20, and north latitude 
51920 

BLEEDING, or PHLEBOTOMY, in fur- 
gery. See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 
— 1s {aid to be highly neceſſary in 
the phrenitis, ophthalmia, quinzy, rheu- 
matitm, cough, conſumption, hectic fits, 
and, in general, in all inflammatory 
caſes, Some even make no ſeruple of 
bleeding a conſumptive patient every 
other day for ſeveral weeks together. 

8 1 2 ä BLEED» 


B LE 
BLEEDING at che noſe, a particular kind 
Mo hzmorrhage. See HEMORRHAGE. 


N NG is. aſſo uſed for the drawing out 
the ſap of plants, otherwiſe called tapping, 
| See the article TAPPING. 
BLEKING, the moſt ſouth - eaſterly pro- 
| . vince of Sweden, having the Baltic on 
| the ſouth, Smaland on the noi th, and the 
| province, of Schonen on tlie weſt. 
8 NITRIIs i, a term in hunting, when the 
hounds or beagles finding where the 
chace has been, make a pfoffer to enter, 
| _ but rern. 
. PLENMYES, or BLEMMYESs,. a fabulous 
| eople of Ethiopia, ſaid. to have had no 
| zheads ; their eyes, mouth, Cc. being 
| ;Htvated:in their breaſts. _ 
ENCH, or BLAXc#, See BLancu. 
END, or BLENDE,. a mineral ſubſtance 
. reſembling Jead-orc, but containing yery 
| .:little.of that metal. 
| BLEND-WATER, called alſo. morchoughy a 
| diſtemper incident to black cattle, comes 
„either rom the blood, from the yellows, 
| or from the change of ground. 
| In order. to cure it, take bole armoniac, 
| | and as much charcoal duſt as will fill an 
| | . egg-ſhell, a good quantity of the inner 
| bark of ay oak, dried and pounded to- 


: 1 7 to a powder, and give it to the 


| eaſt in a quart of new milk and a pint 
[ . of earning. _ NN 
| f BLENHEIM, a village of Swabia in Ger- 


„many, ſituated on. the weſt. fide of the 
12 three miles, north-eaſt of Hock - 
stet, and twenty-leyen wiles north-eaſt 
of Um; eaſt longitude. 109 25, and 
1 Dorch Jatitude 48 4%. 
BLENNIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
acapthopterygious fiihes, the Gert 


2 . 


. the, branchioſtege membrane; that the 
i fort part of the head is very ſlanting; and 
q that the belly fins have on!y two banes, 

| To this genus belong the blennius, pro- 


1 perly ſo called, the gattorugine, 'alauda, 
| galerita, gunellus, galea, muſtela, and 
| pentadactylus. ! 

(| BLENNUS is particularly uſed for that ſpe- 


cies of blennius, which has a furrow be- 
. tween the eyes, with a beautiful ſpot in 
its back fin; from-whence-it has got the 
name of the butter-4y fiſt. - See plate 
„ | 
| BLENNUS is alſo the name by which Schon- 
| feldt calls the acus of Ayiſtotle, or to- 
pbacco- pipe fiſh. - Sce Accus. 0 
[| BLESENSIS Borus, bole of Blois. See 
f "the article LC. | 5 
BIA W, or BLUE, See the article BLVE. 
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BLE YIM, an inflammation arifing from 


bruiſed blood between a horſe's ſole and 
the bone of the foot, towards the heel: 
of theſe there are three forts, the firſt 
being bred in ſpeiled wrinkled feet, with 
narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in the 
inward or weakeſt quarter. In this cate 
the hoof muſt be pared, and the matter 
let out; then let oil de mervucille be 


. poured in, and the hogt be charged 


ſhoe and the ſole. 


with a remolade of foot and turpentine. 
The ſecond fort, beſides the uſual ſymp- 
toms of the firſt, infects the griſtle, and 
muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a 
quitter bone, giving the horſe, every day, 
moittened bran, with two ounces of liver 
of antimony, to divert che courſe of the 
humours, and purify the blood. 

The third fort of bleymes, is occaſioned 
by ſmall ſtones. and gravel between the 
In this cafe the feot 
mult be pared, and the matter, if any, 
let out: if there be no matter, then 
the bruiſed ' ſole mutt be taken ont; 
but if there be matter, the fore muſt be 
dreſſed like the prick of a nail. 


BLICCA, the broad and thin cyprinus, 


with forty bones in the tail-fin, 


BLIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident 


. of whach are, that there are fix bones in 


to plants, which affects them varioully, 
the whole plant ſometimes periſning by 
it, and ſometimes only the leaves an 
bloſſoms, which will be tcorched and 
ſhriveled up, the reſt remaining green 
and flouriſhing, 

Some have ſuppoſed that blights are un- 
ally produced by an eaſterly wind, which 
brings vaſt quantities of inſects eggs along 
with it, from ſome diftant place, that 
being lodged upon the ſurface of the 
leaves and flowers of fruit trees, caule 
them to ſhrivel up and periſh. 

To cure this dittemper, they adviſe the 
burning of wet litter on the windward 
ſide of the plants, that the ſmoke thereof 
may be carried to them by the wind, 
which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy 


the inſets, and thereby cure the dil- 


temper. ; 

Others direct the uſe of tobacco-dvit, or 
to waſh the trees with water whercin to- 
bacco ſtalks have been intuilcd {or twelve 


haurs ; which they ſay will deſtroy tho!: 


- 


io ſects, and recover the plants. 
Pepper duſt ſcattered over the bloſſoms of 


fruit trees, Sc. has been recommended 


as very uſeful in this cate ; and there wie 
ſome that adviſe the pulling off the leaves 
that are diſtempered. .. -... -- 4 
The true cauſes of blights, ſeem to — 
con- 
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continued dry eaſterly wind for ſeveral 
days together, without the intervention 
of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by 
which the perſpiration in the tender bloſ- 
ſom is ſtopped ; and if it ſo happens, 
that there is a long continuance of the 
ſame weather, it equally affects the tender 
leaves, whereby their colour is changed, 
and they wither and decay : for the 
perſpiring matter is hereby thickened, 
and rendered glutinous, clotely adhering 
to the ſurfaces of, the leaves, and becom- 
ing proper nutriment to thoſe ſmall in- 
| ſects, which are not the firſt cauſe of 
blights, though it muſt be allowed, that 
when they meet with tuch roper food, 
they multiply, and are inſtrumental in 
romoting the diſtemper. _ 
The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, is 
gently to waſh, and ſprinkle over the 
tree, Sc. from time to time, with com- 
mon water; and if the young ſhoots ſeem 
to be much infected, let them be waſhed 
with a woolen cloth, ſo as to clear them, 
if poſſible, from this glutinous matter, 
that their reſpiration and perſpiration 
may not be obſtructed. This operation 
ought to be performed early in the day, 
that the moiſture may be exhaled before 
the cold of the night comes on: nor 
ſhould it be done when the fun ſhines 
very hot. 

. Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring, 
is ſhary hoary froſts, which are often 
ſucceeded by hot ſun- ſnine in the day 
time : this 1s the moſt ſudden and cer- 
tain deſtroyer of fruits that is known. 
But that blights are frequently no more 
than an inward weaknels, or diſtemper 
in trees, will evidently appear, if we con- 
ſider how often it happens, that trees 
againſt the fame wall, expoſed to the 
ſame aſpect, and equally enjoying the 
advantage of the ſun and air, with every 
other circumſtance which might render 
them equally healthy, yet very often are 
obſerved to differ greatly in their ſtrength 
and vigour z and as often do we obſerve 
the weak trees to be continually bligſt- 
ed, when the vigorous ones, in the ſame 
fituation, ſhall eſcape very well ; which 
muſt therefore, in a great meaſure, be 
aſcribed to their healthy conſtitution, 
This weakneſs may proceed from ſeveral 
cauſes, either from want of a ſufficient 
fupply of nouriſhment, or from ſome ill 
uality in the ſoil, from ſome bad qua- 
lity in the ſtock, or inbred diſtemper of 
the bud or cyon, which it has imbibed 
from its mother tree, or it may proceed 
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from ſome miſmanagement in the prun- 
ing, Ec. 

BLIND, ſomething that wants fight. See 
the article BLINDNESS. | 

Pore-BLIND, or pur-BLIND, is ſaid of a 
perſon who 1s very ſhort lighted. 

Moon-BLIND, denotes horſes that loſe their 
ſight at certain times of the moon; to 
cure which, take half an ounce of lapis 
calaminaris ; heat it red hot, and quench 
it in a quarter of a pint of plantain-water 
or white-wine : to this add half a dram 
of aloes, and a {poonful of camphor, in 
powder ; and letting them diffolve, drop 

part of it into the horſe's eye. 

BLIND is alſo uſed, figuratively, for things 
without apertures : thus we ſay, a blind 
wall, a blind alembic, &c. 

B:z1ND, in zoology, the name 2 by the 
people of Cornwall to a fiſh of the cod 
kind, more generally known by the name 
of the bil. 

BLiND, among traders, a kind of falſe light 
which they have in their warehouſes and 
ſhops, to prevent too great a light from 
diminiſhing the luſtre of their linnens and 
ſtuffs, 

BLind, BIIN DE, or BLEND. See BI EVP. 

BLINDS, or BLiNDes, in the art of war, 
a fort of defence commonly made of 
oꝛiers, or branches interwoven, and laid 
acroſs between two rows of ſtakes, about 
the height of a man, and' four or five 
feet aſſunder, uſed particularly at the 
heads of trenches, when they are ex- 
tended in front towards the glacis; ſerv- 
ing to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent 
their being overlooked by the enemy. 

BLINDNESS, a total privation of fight, 

ariſing from an obſtruction of the func- 
tions of the organs of ſight, or from an 
intire deprivation of them. | 
The cauſes of blindneſs are various, 
proceeding from cataracts, gutta ſere- 
na's, Sc. There are alſo periodical 
blindneſs, as a defect of fight in ſome 
towards night, in others only in the day; 
the former of which is termed nyctalopia, 
the latter hemeralopia. See the articles 
NYCTALOPIA, Sc. 
There are many inſtances of the amazing 
* of blind people. We are told 
of a ſculptor, who becoming blind at 
twenty years of age, made a perfect mar- 
ble ſtatue of Coſmo II. de Medicis, and 
another of clay, of Urban VIII. We are 
alſo told that there was a blind ſculptor 
in Denmark, who diſtinguiſhed perfectly 
well, by a mere touch, not only all kinds 
of woods, but all ſorts of colours. 
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Tis ſaid, that in ſeveral parts of Perſia, 


there are found vaſt numbers of blind 
* of all ages, ſexes, and conditions, 

y reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies, 
which _ the eyes and lips, and enter 


the noſtrils, carrying certain blindneſs 
with them, when they light on the eyes. 
BLiNDNES5, in farriery. When a horſe be- 
comes blind, it may be thus diſcerned : 
his walk or ſtep is always uncertain and 
unequal, ſo that he does not ſet down 
his teet boldly, when led in one's hand : 
but if the ſame horſe be mounted by an 
expert horſeman, and that he be of him- 
felf a beaſt of metal, then the fear of the 
ſpurs will make him go reſolutely and 
u ſo that his blindneis can hardly 
be perceived. 
Another mark by which a horſe may be 
known to have loſt his fight is, that when 
he hears any body enter the ſtable, he 
will prick up his ears, and move them 
backwards and forwards. The reaſon 
is, that a vigorous horſe, having loſt his 
fight, miſtrults every thing, and is con- 


tinually in alarm, at the leaſt noiſe he 


hears. 
BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder 
containing a watery humour, whether oc- 
caſioned by burns, and the like accidents, 
or by veſicatories laid on different parts 
of the body for that purpoſe. Sec BuRN, 
ErisSPASTICS, and VESICATORY. 
Cantharides, or ſpaniſh flies, applied in 
the form of a plaſter, are chiefly uſed 
with this intention. See CANTHARIDES. 
BLITE, blitum, in botany, a genus of the 
manandria-digynia clais = plants. It 
has no flower petals : the fruit is a berry- 
like capſule, of an oval figure, and ſome- 
what compreſſed ; the feed is ſingle, of 
a globular figure, compreſſed, and nearly 
of the ſize of the capſule, 
Blite, on account of its cooling and emol- 
lient qualities, is recommended in dyſen- 
tcries and ſpitting of blood, 
B1,1TE, or BLIGKT, in huſbandry. See 
the articie BLIGHT, 
BLITH, a market-town in Nottingham- 
ſhire, about eighteen miles north-weſt of 
Newark: weſt longitude 19, and north 
latitude 63 25. 
BLOATING, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with emphyſema. See EMPHYSEMA. 
BLOCK, a large maſs of wood, ſerving 
to work or cut things on. 
Brocke, on ſhip-board, is the u ual name 
for what we call pulleys at land. I hey 
are thick pieces of wood, ſome with three, 
ſour, or five ſhivers in them, through 
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which all the running ropes run. Bl 

whether ſingle or —— yt — 

ed and called by the names of the ropes 
they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for. 

Double blocks are uſed when there is oc- 
caſion for much ſtrength, becauſe the 
will purchaſe with more eaſe than ſingle 
blocks, though much ſlower, 
Block and block is a phraſe ſignifying that 
two blocks meet, in hating any tackle, or 
halliard, having ſuch blocks belonging to 
them. 

Fiſh block is hung in a notch at the end 
of the davit. It ſerves to hale up the 
flooks of the anchor at the ſhip's prow. 

Snatch block is a great block with a 
ſhiver in it, and a notch cut thro' one of 
its cheeks, for the more ready receiving 
of any rope; as by this notch the mid- 
dle part of a rope may be reeved into 
the block, without paſſing it endwiſe. 
"Tis commonly faſtened with a ſtrap 
about the main-maſt, cloſe to the upper 
deck, and is chiefly uſed for the fall of 
the winding tackle, which is reeved into 
_ block, and then brought to the cap- 

an. 

Brock, among bowlers, denotes the ſmall 
bowl uſed as a mark. 

BTock, in falconry, the perch upon which 
they place the — It ought to be 
covered with cloth. 

BLOCK of marble, a maſs of it juſt as taken 
out of the quarry. 

BLOCK ADE, in the art of war, the block- 
ing up a place, by poſting troops at all 
the avenues leading to it, to keep ſup- 

lies of men and proviſions from getting 
into it; and by theſe means propoling to 
ſtarve it out, without making any regu- 
lar attacks, 
To raiſe a blockade, is to force the troops 
that keep the place blocked up, from 
their poſts. 

BLOLS, a beautiful city of Orleanois, about 
thirty miles ſout 1-weſt ot Orleans; fitu- 
ated on the north ſhore of the river Lare, 
in one of the fineſt countries in France: 
eaſt long. 19 20%, and north lat. 47 35 

BLOMARY, or BLoowaRy, in metal- 
lurgy, the firſt forge through which iron 
pailes, after it is melted out of the ore. 

BLONIUC, a town of Poland, about twenty 
miles weſt of Warſaw : eaſt longitude 
209 30', and north Jatitude 52% 

BLOOD, ſanguis, a red liquor circulating 
through the arteries, veins, and other 
veſlels of animal bodies; and ſerving for 
the tupport of life, and nouriſhment of 
all their parts, 
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d is the great ſource from whence all 
— of the body are de- 
rived ; for the origin of which, ſee the 
article SANGUINIFICATION, 
Analyſis of the BLOOD. The moſt obvious 
compolition of blood 1s of a thin watry 
liquor, called ſerum ; and a thick reddith 
' lump, called craſſamentum. This lait, 
viewed by the microſcope, is ſeen to con- 
fiſt of red globules, of a certain deter- 
mined magnitude, the ſame in different 
arts of the ſame animal, and cven in 
different animals of whatever ſize z being 
equally big in an ox, a ſheep, or rabbit: 
and the plano-oval particles in the blood 
of fowls and fiſhes, correſpouding to the 
lobules of terreſtrial animals, are the 
{ame in the greateſt whales, as in an eel 
or a frog; the ſame in an eagle as in a 
ſparrow. 
Theſe are eaſily perceived by any body; 
but the ſharp-ſighted Lewenhoek went 
farther. He diſcovered thole globules to 
be made up of leſſer ones, which were 
likewiſe compoſed of others till tmaller ; 
and ſo on to the fifth, ſixth, &c. orders. 
Hence it appears, how little reaſon cer- 
tain * had to ſuppoſe theſe 
globules made up of viſcid bullulæ, in- 
cloſing little ſpherules of air. 
As to the fibres, es, which many have 
deſcribed as eſſential parts of the blood, 
there are no veſtiges ot them to be found, 
at leaſt in its natural (tate, 
The antients did not pretend to deter- 
mine the proportions of the conſtituent 
parts of the blood ; but, from the expe- 
riments of modern chemiſts, they have 
been tound to be nearly as in the tollow- 
ing table, where the blood is reckoned 
unity, and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 487 3 
grains, 


0 : roportion to 

NP. of grains, Pthe whole. 
Water 2 4063 « « - - » 8 
Oiil-— K 12 
Salt 190 27 
Earth - « - 63 75 
3 171 - - - - =- * 


2 * 

Thus we ſee how greatly the watery or 
phlegmatic part of the blood exceeds the 
other principles. However, it is proper 
to obſerve, that there is a remarkable dit- 
ference between the blood as it circulates 
in the veſſels of animals, and when ex- 
pum to the cold air: we know that all 
ies whatſoever are condenſed by cold, 
and expanded again by heat; ſo that 
we may ſafely athrm the cold blood, or 
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as it is commonly examined, to be ſpeci- 
fically heavier, than that circulating in 
veſſels of living animals. 


Circulation of the BLOOD. See the article 


CiRCULAT1ON. 


Heat of the BLOOD. See the article HeaT. 
Ruantity of the BLOOD. Authors are not 


agreed in regard to the quantity of blood 
contained in the human body; fome 
making it only 10 pounds, whilſt others 
make it to be 20, 60, or even 100 
pounds: but then theſe laſt comprehend 
the juices of the lymphatic veſſels under 
the term blood. As to the quantity of 
current blood in a horſe, the ingenious 


Dr. Hales found it to be, at a low com- 


putation, 1105 cubic inches, or 42.2 
pounds. 


BLoop, in medicine, claims the moſt at- 


tentive regard of phyſicians. An exceſs 
of its quantity produces a plethora, le- 
thargy, Cc. Fevers are the conſequence 
of its too rapid motion, and obſtructions 
of its viſcidity and languor. 

The too great heat and viſcidity of the 
blood, are its prevailing diſorders in a 
country like this, where people live 
high, and drink hot inflammable liquors. 
Beſides temperance, and uſing water as 
beverage, the milder preparations of mer- 
cury contribute greatly to cool and dilute 
the blood: ſuch are ethiops and cinna- 
bar, if given in moderate doſes, fo as 
not to affect the ſtomach, or excite a ſa- 
livation. 

Thickneſs of the blood is another diſ- 
temperature, proceeding from a plethora, 
and diminution of its motion; from 
whence ariſe obſtructions, ſtagnations, 
hypochondriac and hyſteric affections, 
Sc. The incubus, or night-mare, is 
alſo owing to the ſame cauſe. 


Spitting of BLOOD is cured by copious 


— every third day, to the fourth 
time, Gentle purging is likewiſe recom- 
mended ; and, for appealing the com- 
motion of the blood, ſpirit of vitriol, but 
more eſpecially the tincture of roſes made 
therewith. A milk diet is alſo prefer- 
able to any other; and after the cure is 
completed, it will be neceſſary, by way of 


preventiggs to bleed once in fix months 
tor ſeveral years together. 


Bi.00D, in farriery, a diſtemper in the 


backs of cattle, which will make a beaſt go 
as if he drew his head aſide, or after him. 
In order to cure it, you ſhould flit the 
length of two joints under his tail, and 
ſo let him bleed well; but if he bleeds 
too much, knit his tail next the body, 
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and then bind ſalt and nettles bruiſed 
unto it. | 

Ebullition of the BLOOD, a diſeaſe in horſes 
which proceeds from want of exerciſe, 
and pives riſe to outward ſwellings, fre- 
ar ahorFary for the farcin. 

BLo0D running itch happens to a horſe 
the blood's being over heated by hard 
riding or 2 Hom As the blood 
gets between the ſkin and the fleſh, it 
makes ahorſe rub and bite himſelf, and 
it neglected, will turn to a grievous 
mange. | 

Brood of Chrif, the name of a military 
order inſtituted at Mantua in 1608. 
The number of knights was reſtricted to 
twenty, , beſides the grand maker. Their 
device was Domine probaſti me, or, nibil, 
hoc, trifle recepto. 

BLOOD of Chrift is alſo the name of a 

co tion of nuns at Paris. 

Dragon's BLOOD. See the article DR Acox. 

- Salamander's BLOOD. Sce SALAMANDER, 

BLOOD-HOUND. See the article Hound. 

BLOOD-LETTING., See BLEEDING. 

BLoop-snorrEN. See OPHTHALMIA. 

BLOOD-$PAVIN. See the article SpAVIN. 

RBLOOD-SNAKE. See HEMORRHUS. 

* BLOOD-STONE. See HAEMATITES. 

BLoOOD-WITE, a mult or fine for ſhedding 
of blood. | 

BLooD-WoRT, in botany. See the article 
SANGUINARIA. 

BLOODY, ſomething belonging to, or 
abounding with blood. 

BLOODY-FLUX. See the articles FLUX and 
DYSENTERY, 

BLOODY-KAND, is when a treſpaſſer is ap- 
prehended in a foreſt with his hands or 
other parts bloody; which is a circum- 
ſtance of his having killed the deer, tho” 
he be not found chaſing or hunting them. 

BLqQODY-HEEL-COCK. See HEBLER, 

BLOODY-RAIN. See the article Rain, 

| BLOODY-URINE. See the article URINE. 

BLOOM, a mals of iron after having un- 
dergone the firſt hammering, called blo- 
mary. See the article BLOMARY. 

BLOSSOM denotes the flowers of plants, 
but more eſpecially of fruit-trees. See the 
articles BOTANY and FLOWER. 

BLOSSOM, ar PEACH COLOURED, in the 
manege, a term applied to a horſe that has 
his hair white, but intermixed all over 
with ſorrel and bay hairs. Such horſes 
are ſo inſenſible, and hard both in the 
mouth and the flanks, that they are ſcarce 
valued ; beſides, they are apt to turn 
blind. t 
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BLOTTING-8B00x, the ſame with waſte. 
book. See the article Book. 

BLOTTING-PAPER, See PapER. 

BLOW, in law, any kind of ſtroke, whe. 
ther given with the hand or a weapon. 
See the article BATTERY. 

Blow, in medicine. See the articles 
Wound and ConTus10N. 

BLow-PI1PE, or BLOwIxG-P1Ps, a hol- 
low tube, uſed by ſeveral artificers ; as 
enamellers, glaſs- makers, c. 

BLOWING, in a general ſenſe, denotes an 
agitation of the air, whether performed 
with a pair of bellows, the mouth, a 
tube, or the like. 

BLOWING of glaſs, one of the methods of 

forming the divers kinds of works, in 
the glais manufacture. 
It is performed by dipping the point 
of an iron blowing-pipe in the melted 
glaſs, and blowing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumſtances 
of the glaſs to be blown. 

BLOWI VG of tin denotes the melting its 
ore, atter being firſt burnt to deſtroy the 
mundic. 

Bowie, among gardeners, the fame 
with the bloſſoming of plants, or putting 
forth their flower-leaves. k 

BLUBBER denotes the fat of whales and 
other large ſea animals, whereot is made 
train oil. See the article O1L. 

Sea-BLUBBER, a name uſed for the urtica 
marina. See the article URTICa. 

BLUE, otherwiſe called Az unk, is one 
of the primitive colours of the rays ot 
light, 

Pater: BLuk is made different, acccrd- 
ing to the different kinds of painting. 
In limning, freſco, and miniature, they 
uſe indifferently ultramarine, -blue aſhes, 
and ſmalt: theſe are their natural blues, 
excepting the laſt, which is partly natu- 
ral, and partly artificial, 

In oil and miniature, they alſo uſe indi- 
go prepared; as alſo a fictitious ultra- 
marine. . See the articles ULTRAMARINE 
and INDIGO, 

Enamellers and painters upon glaſs hare 
alſo blues proper to themſelves, each pre- 
paring them after their own manner. 

Turnſole BLUE is uſed in painting on wood, 
and is made of the ſeed of that plant: 
the way of preparing it is, .to boil four 
ounces of turnſole in a pint and half of 
water, in which lime has been {lacked. 

Flanders BLux is a colour bordering on 
green, and ſeldom uſed but in land- 
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To avrite on paper or parchment with BLUE 
ink, Grind blue with honey, then tein- 
per it with glair of eggs, or gum made 
of iſing-glals. 

Prurixd H metals is performed by heating 
them in the fire, till they aſſume a blue 
colour; particularly practucd by gilders, 
who blue their metals betore they apply 
the gold and ſilver leaf. 

Ty che ius BLUE. Boil elder berries or 
dwarf elder, then ſmear and wath the 
ſkins therewith, and wring them out; 
then boil the berries, as before, in a dit- 
ſolütion of alum-water, and wet the 
{ins in the ſame manner once or twice; 
dry them, and they will be very blue. 

Dvers BLUE is one of their ſimple or mo- 

ther colours, uſed in the compoſition of 
others. It is made of woad, indigo, 
and a paſtel brought from Normandy. 
Some dyers heighten their blue, by add- 
ing braſil and other woods. 

A BLut for painting or ſtut ning of glaſs. 
Take fine white ſand twelve ounces, 
zaffer and minium of each three ounces 
reduce them to a fine powder in a bell- 
metal mortar, then putting the powder into 
a very ferong crucible, cover it and lute 
it well, and, being dry, calcine 1t over a 
quick fire tor an hour; take out the mat- 
ter and pound it, then to x6 ounces of 
this powder, add 14 of nitre powder; 
mix them well together, and put them 
into the crucible again; cover and lute 
it, and ealcine for two hours on a very 
ſtrong fire. 

Prufian BLUE. This blue is next to ul- 
tramarine for beauty, if it be uled in oil: 
this colour does not grind well in water. 

BLUE BICE is a colour of good brightze!s, 
next to pruſſian blue, and alſo a colour 
of a body, and will flow pretty well in 
the pencil 

Saunders BLUE is alſo of very good ne, 
and may lerve as a ſhade to ultramarine 
or the blue bice, where the ſhades are 
nct required to be very deep, and is of 
itſelf a pleaſant blue, to be laid between 
the light and ſhades of ſuch a flower as 
is of a mazarine blue. 

A fine BLE from My. Boyle. Take the 
blue leaves of rue, and beat them a little 
in a ſtone mortar with a wooden peſtle, 
then put them in water, juice and all, 
tor fourteen days or more, waſhing them 
every day till they are rotten ; and at 
lait beat them and the water together, 
till they become a pulp, and let them 
dry in the fun. This is a fine blue for 

ading, 
vol. . 


Indigo-BLUE. This makes the ſtrongeſt 
ſhade for blues of any other, and is of a 
{oft warm colour, when it has been well 
ground, and waſhed with gum- water, by 
me ins of a ſtone and a muller. 

Lacmus, or Litmus BLUE. This is a beau- 
titul blue, and will run in a pen as free 
as ink. It is made of lacmus, and pre- 
parcd thus: Pake an ounce of lacmus, 
and boil it in a pint of ſmall beer wort, 
till the colour is as ſtrong as you would 
have it ; then pour off the liquor into a 
gallipot, and let it cool for uſe. This 
attords a beautiful colour, has extraor- 
dinary effects, and is a holding colour; 
if it be touched with aqua fortis, it im- 
mediately changes to a fine crimſon, little 
interior to carmine. 

BLUE Jarax. Take gum- water, what 
quantity you pleaſe, and white lead a 
luſſicient quantity, grind them well up- 
on a porphyry; then take iſing-glaſs ſize, 
what quantity you pleaſe; of the ſineſt 
and belt ſmalt a ſufficient quantity, mix 
them well; to which add, of your white 
lead, before ground, ſo much as ma 
give it a ſuſfictent body; mix all thetic 
together to the conſiſtence of a paint. 

BLUE-BOTTLE, in botany. See CyAxus. 

BLUE-CaAP, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
ſalmon, with a bread blue ſpot on its 
head, 

BLUEING. See the article BLur. 

BLUE-MANTLE, in heraldry, the title 
of a pouriuivant at arms. 

BI.UENESS, the quality which denomi- 
nates a body blue; or it is ſuch a ſe and 
texture of the parts, whi:h compoſe the 
ſurface of a body, as diſpoſe them to re- 
ſlect the blue, or azure rays ot light, and 
thole only, to the eye. 
As to the blucneis of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, that all the vapours, 
when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce 
into natural particles, become firit of 
ſuch a bigneſs, as to reſſect the azure 
rays, before they can conſtitute clouds, 
or any other colour. 

BLUFF-HEAD, among ſailors. A ſhip is 
ſaid to be bluff-headed, that has an up- 
right ſtern. 

BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire-arm with a 
wide bore, capable of holding a number 
of bullets at once. 

BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of 
the cheeks, excited by a ſenſe of ſhame, 
on account of a conſciouſneſs of ſome 
ſailing or inaperfeRion. 

Biuſhing is ſuppoſed to he produced from 
a kind of conſent, or ſympathy between 
TN the 
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the ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned 


dy the ſame nerve being extended to them 
afl. Thus the fifth pair of nerves, being 
branched from the brain to the eye, 
ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks and pa- 
late, tongue ant noſe, a thing, {en or 
ben d, that is ſnametul, affects the checks 
with bluſhes, driving the blood into their 
minute veſſels, at the (ame time that it 
aFe&s the cye and ear. Mr. Derham 
further cbſerves, upon this fubjeR, that 
a ſavoury thing, ſeen or ſmelt, affects the 
glands and parts of the mouth: if a 
thing heard be pleaſmg, it affects the 
wales of the face with laughter; if 
melancholy, it exerts itielf on the glands 
of the eyes, and occaſions weep ing, & "> 
To tie fame cauſe is, by cthers, the x ple: 
ſure of kiſſing aſcribed. 

B MI, in muſic, the third note in the mo- 
dern ſcale. See the article SCALE. 

B MOLL ARRE, r MOLLE, one of the 
notes of the ſcale of mute, ally called 
foft or as, in &p zoticn to b qua dro. 
See BQUADRO 

BOAR, A male {wine that has not been 
gelt, kept chielly for prepagtion. See 
the articles Hoc : "ll 8 — 

A boar oughit to be handiome, 


— 
- 


to have a 


rruts body, thick head, long mout, 
large . Br and ſhort and thick 
thighs, Such a boar is eff-emed good 


for generation, from: 
old. See plate XXIX. 

Boar, in the manepe. A horſe is faid to 
boar, when he ſhocts out his note as high 
as his ears, and tofles his note in the 
wind. 

BOARD, a long piece of timber, ſuwed 
thin for building and ſeveral other pur- 
poſes. See the article TIME. 

Barrei-Boarns, imported from Jreland, 
Aſia, or Africa, pay only 115. the 
hundred; but if imported from elſe- 
where, they pay 1s. üb Clap- 
boards pay 48. 935d. the hundred; 
but if imported from Ireland, Aſia, or 
Africa only 28. 10,88. Pive-boards 
pay 58. 828 d. the > ndred ; 
from Ireland, &c. only 3s. ro, 25d. 
Scale-boards pay 88. 5,45 d. the hun- 
dred weight; ard 7 d. more if imported 
in foreign bottoms. 

Bongo, among ſemen, To go aloard, ſig- 
nifes to go into the ſhip. To ſlip by the 
beard, is "to ſlip down by the ſhip's "fide. 
Board aud board, is when two ſhips 
come ſo near as to touch one another, or 
Wien; the! Le ſide by ide. To make a 


one to five rears 
hy. 1. 


but if 
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beard is to turn to windward ; and the 
longer your boards are, the mont you 
work into the wind. To H r g. 
to beat it up ſometimes upon ore due 
and tometimes upon another. She gabe, 
& gον beard, that is, the hip advances 
much at one tack. The weather far, 
is that fide of the itup, which is to v. ind. 
ward. 

BuARD is alſo uſed for an office under the 
government: thus we fay the board of 
trade and plantations, the board vt work. 
ordnance, Sc. 

_ e erde @ ſhip, is entering an ene- 

s ſhip in a tight. 

In poarding a tkip, "tis beſt to n 
directly with him, and to cauſe all you! 

ports to leeward to be beat open; then 
bring as many guns from your weather 

ſide, as you have ports for ; and Jay- 
ing the enemy's ſhip, on board, loof for 
loof, order your tops and yar(s to be 
manned, and furniſhed with neceſſarie-; 
and let all your ſmall ſhot be in a readi- 
nels; then charge, at once, with both ſmal 
and great, and, at the ſame time, enter your 
men under cover of the ſmoke, either on the 
baw of your enemy's ſhip, or bring your 
midſhip cloſe up with her quarter, and 
ſo enter your men by the ſhrouds : or if 
you would ute your ordnance, tis bck 
to board your enemy's ſhip athwart her 
hawſe ; ; tor, in that caſe, you may utc 
moſt of your great guns, and ſhe only 
thoſe of her prow. Let ſome of your 
men endeavour to cut down the mem) 's 
y ards and tackle, whilit others clear the 
decke, and beat the enemy from alo't. 
Then let the ſettles and hatches be broke 
open with all poſſible ſpeed to avoid trains, 
and the danger of being blown up by 
barrels of powder placed under thedecks, 

BOAT, a ſmall open vellel, common.» 
wrought by rowin : 
The ſtructure, an, 3 even the names ot 
boats, are different, according to tlic 
different uſes they are defigned tor, and 
the places where they are to be uſed, 
The ſeveral boats and their names are a3 
follow : a long boat, a jolly boat, a (kf, 
a pinnace, a water-boat, - a yaul ; the 
preceding ſix are hoats for ſhips. Other 
boats are a gondola, a Greenland bon, 
a Bermudas boat, a ballon of Siam, a 
horſe-boat, a periaga, a pleafure boat, 
a ponton, a canoe, a crucze, 2 curv- 
curry, a deal hooker, a ſelucca, a ſerry- 
boat, a praw, a flying-praw, a punt, 2 
tilt-boat, a tod boat, a well-boat, 3 
wherry, &c, 


, 


BOC 


The boats or wherries, pl; ing about 
on. are either ſcullers, wrought by 
a ſingle perſon with two oars; or Ole 


wavy 
1 


wrought by two pertons, DES each an 
dar. All boats, rowed with more than 
four oars above or below London-b. idge, 
are forfeited, by 8 Geo. c. xvii:. 

De Chales propoſes the conſtruction of a 
boat, which, what burden ſovver it hear, 
ſhall not only move again't the current, 
without cither iails or dars, but allo ad- 
vance ſo much the faſter, as the rapidity of 
the water is greater. It make is the ſame 
with that ot the others, excepting only 
a wheel added to its fide, with a cord 
which winds round a roller, as fait as 
the whee! turns. 


l BOATSWAIN, a ſhip-oſficer, to whom 
, is committed the charge of all the tack- 
: lings, fails and rigging, ropes, cables, 
” . . 


anchors, flags, pendants, Sc. Ile is 

allo to take care of the long boat and its 

furniture, and to ſteer her either by him- 

G | ſelf or his mate, 

He calls out the ſeveral gangs and com- 
panies aboard, to the due execution of 
their watches, works, ſpells, Sc. He 
is likewile provoſt-marſha!, who ſees and 
puniſhes all offenders ſentenced by the 
captain, or a court martial of the fleet. 

BoaTswatyn's MATE has the peculiar 
command of the long boat, for the ſet- 
ting forth of anchors, weighing or fetch- 
ing hone an anchor, warping, towing, 
or mooring ; and is to give an account 
of his ſtore. 

BOB, a term uſed for the ball of a ſhort 
pendulum, 

BOBBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned 

m the form of a cylinder, with a little 
border jutting out at each end, bored 
through to receive a ſmall iron pivot. It 
ler ves to ſpin with the ſpinning-wheel, 
or to wind thread, worſted, hair, cotton, 
ilk, gold, and ſilver. 
There are bobbins of ſeveral lengths 
and ſizes, according to the materials 
which are to be ſpun or wound. Thoſe 
uſed by the ſilk dealers, and the manu- 
tatturers in gold and filver, are thick 
ſhort bobbins ; and ſo are thole uſed by 
the woollen manufacturers. 

BOBBING, a method of tiſhing: See the 
article FI$HING, 

BOBBIO, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy; 
about twenty-eight miles ſouth eaſt of 
Pavia; eaſt longitude 10%, and north 
latitude 44 35; 

BOCA, in ichthyology, the ſame with 

The boce. See the article Bock. | 
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Boca-Cckica, the entrance into the hat- 
bour of Carthagena, in ſouth America, 
defended by ſeveral forts. See the ar- 
ticic CARTHAGERA. 

Boca bl. DRAAGO, a ſtrait between the 
iland of Trinidad and new Andaluſia, 
a province of Terra Firma. See the 
article LR RA FIRMA. 


Boca-Mo lz, See the 


in ichthyology. 
article Pita JuxuukxREZCA. 
ZUCARBO., among logicians, the fifth 
mode of the third figure of ſyllogiſms, 
m-viunch tue middle propoſition is an 
univerſal aihrmative, and the firſt and 
lait particular negatives, thus: 
Bo Sometickly perſons are not ſtudents; 
CAR Every ſickly perſon is pale; 
50 Therefore fome perſons are pale 
that are not ſtudents. 

BOCCONTA, in botany, a genus of the 
Jag andria-monog ini claſs of plants, 
whot® corolla coniiſts of four very nar- 
row petals, and whoſe fruit is of an oval 
figure, but contracted on each fide, long, 
and compreſſed, containing only one 
cell, and filled with pulp. The ſeed is 
iigie and globoſe. 

BOCE, in ichthyology, the name by which 

Anftotle calls the ſparus, with four pa- 
rallel, longitudinal, gold and ſilver- co- 
loured lines on each fide. 
It is a large and beautiful fiſn, eſpetially 
its eyes; from whence it has got the 
name of boops. There are nineteen 
rays in the pinna ani, and the pectoral 
fins are red. See plate XXIX. fig. 3. 

BOC HARA, a large town of Uſbec Tar- 
tary, ſituated on the river Oxus, about 
ſixty miles weſt of Samarcand, in 65 
eaſt longitude, and 40“ north latitude. 

BOCKHOLT, a town of Munſter, in 
Wettphalia, ſituated in 6“ 2c! eaſt lon- 
gitude, and $19 40” north latitude. 

BOCK-LAND, in the Saxons time, is 
what we now call freehold lands, beld 
by the better ſort of perſons by charter 
or deed in writing, by which name it 
was diſtinguiſhed from folkland, or 
copy-hold land, holden by the common 
people without writing. 

BODIANO, or PVDiaxo, in ichthyology. 
Sce the article PV Dix o. G 

BODKIN, a ſmall inſtrument made of 
ſteel, bone, ivary, &c. uſed for making 
Dales. f 
The ſmall groſs, or twelve doaen, of 
bodkins pays on importation 28. 21 2 


- if of iron or ſteel, 48. $4246. and if 
of braſs, only 3444. | 
1 BODMIN, 


; 
: 
1 


B OD 
BOD M., a borough-town of Cornwall, 
about twenty-ſix miles north-eaſt of Fal- 
mouth, in ; 10! weſt longitude, and 
50 32* north latitude. 

It ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title oi viicount to the car} of 
Radnor. 

BODROCH, a town of Hungary, about 
an hundred miles ſonth-eaft of Buda, 
and ſituated on the north-eaſt ſhore of 
the Danube, in 202 x5, cait longitude, 
and 469 15 north latitude, 

BODY, in phyſics, an extended ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, of itſelf utterly paſſive and in- 
active, indifferent either to motion or 
reſt; but capable of any tort of motion, 
and of all figures and forms. 
According to the doctrine of the peripa- 
tetics, body is compoſed of matter, form, 
and privation. According to the epi- 
cureans and corpulcularians, the com- 
oſition conſiſts of an aſſemblage of hooked 
eavy atoms. According to the carte- 
ſans, of a certain quantity of extenſion. 
According to the newtonians, of an aſ- 
ſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impe- 
netrable particles, ranged or diſpoſed in 
this, or in that manner; whence retult 
bodies of this or that form, diſtinguiſh- 
_ ed by this or that name. 

That all bodies agree in one common 
matter, the ſchool-men themſelves allow, 
making what they call the materia ers 
to be the baſis of them all, and their 
ſpecific differences to ſpring from their 
* particular forms; and ſince the true no- 

tion of body conſiſts either alone in its 
extenſion, or in that and its impenctra- 
bility together, it will follow, that the 
differences, which make the varieties of 
bodies we ſee, muſt not proceed from the 
nature of mere matter, of which we have 
but one uniform conception, but from 
certain attributes; ſuch as motion, ſize, 
poſition, Cc. which we call mechanical 
affections. 

Aﬀeions Bop v. See ArrECTION. 

Modes of Bop y. See the article Mopxk. 

77 of Boby. See ELemeNT, 
ubRlance of BopiESs. We are as far, ſays 

Mr. Lock, from the idea of the ſub- 
' ſtance of body, by the complex idea of 
extended, figured, coloured, and all 
other ſenſible qualities, which is all we 
know of it, as if we knew nothing at 
all: nor, after all the acquaintance and 
familiarity, which we imagine we have 
with matter, and the many qualities men 
aſſure · themſelves they perceive and know 
in bodies, it will, perhaps, upon exa- 
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mination, be found, that they have ng 
more or clearer primary ideas belone 
to hody, than they have belonging 


Deſcent of Bop1es. 


B O D 


ging 
- On hide 0 the 
immaterial ſpirit. The primary ideas 
we have peculiar to body, as contra. dit. 
tinguithed from ſpirit, are the coliclion 6: 
ſolid, and conſequentiy teparable parts 

. 1 - 1 
and a power of communicating motion by 
impulie. : 


Exiftence of BODIES is a thivg incapable of 


being demonſtrated, The order in 
which we arrive at tne knowledge of their 
exiltence, ſeems to be this: we $1 tt find 
we have ſenlations, afterwards we ch 
ſerve, that we have not thcie {entution; 
when we pleaſe ; and thence conclude, 
that we are not the abſolute caule thereot, 
but that there is required ſome other caul; 
for their production. 


Colour of BoDIES. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 


that bodies appear of this or that co- 
lour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect moi 
copiouſly the rays of light, o. iginalh 
endued with ſuch colours: but tlic par- 
ticular conſtitutions, whereby they rcfle& 
fome rays more copioully than other, re- 
main yet to be diſcovered, 

Heavy bodies, in an 
unreſiſting medium, fall with an uni- 
formly accelerated motion; whence th 
ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ra 
tio of the times and velocity, and increatc 
according to the uneven numbers 1, ;. 
5, Sc. The times and velocitics are in 
a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. Thi 
velocity of deicending bodies js, in pro- 
portion to the times from the beginning 
of their fall; and the ſpaces de!:ribec 
by a falling body, are, as the ſquares of 
the times from the beginning of thei: 
fall. Sce DEsCExT, ACCELERAT 10%, 
and MoT10N. 


Drviſion of Bovits is generally into an 


mate and inanimate; into thoſe informed 

by a ſoul, and thoſe that are not. Bo- 

dies are alſo divided into alkaline bodies, 
conſiſtent bodies, elaſtic bodies, fixed bo- / 
dies, heterogencous bodies ; for which 
ſee the articles ALKALINE, Conss- 
TENT, ELAs' ric, S.. 


Bob, with regard to animals, is uſed 


in oppoſition to foul, in which tente it | 
makes the ſubject of anatomy, aud | 
is that part of the animal compoled of | 
bones, * muſcles, canals, juices, nettes, 
Sc. which, if conſidered with rcgard 
to the various voluntary motions it is ca- 


pable of performing, is an aſſemblage 


of an infinite number of levers, drawn 


by cords; if conſidered with regard 1 
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to the motions of the fluids it contains, 
it is another aſſemblage of au inf nity of 
tubes and hydraulic machines z and it 
conſidered with regard tv the generation 
of thoſe fluids, it is another infinite al- 
lemblage of chemical inſtruments and 
veſſels, the principal apparatus whereot, 
in the whole body, is the brain, that 
wonderful laboratory. a 

In the machine of the animal body, the 
retainers to the doctrine of trituration 
maintain che brain to do the office of the 
bear of a prels, the heart of a piſton, 
the lungs ot bellows, the mouth of a 
millſtone, and the teeth of peſtles; the 
ſtomach of a preſs, the inteſtines of a re- 
ler voir, the veſſels of ſieves and ſtrainers, 
and the air of a pondus or ſpring, that 
ſets the machine agoing. 

Bob is uſed by anatonutts to denote ſeve- 
ral particular parts of the animal fabric, 
as the callous body of the brain, &c. 

The diviſion of BoDY, among phyſicians, 
;3 into ſolids and fluids, allo into venters 
or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower 
venter; the reſt of the body they call 
members or extremities. 

The peripatetics maintained, that the ſoul 
was the form of the human body; but 
ſv tar is animal life from depending on 
tae foul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the 
foul is ſeparated, that, on the contrary, 
the continuance of the foul depends in- 
tely on the ſtate of the body; the former 
never quitting the latter, till its ceconomy 
or order 13 interrupted, 

The cartebans maintain the foul and 
body to be too diſproportionate for the 
ideas of the ſoul to be cauſed by the mo- 
tions of the body, and vice dea. Thus 
their reciprocal motions, not being able 
to be the direct cauſe of the one and the 
other, are only deemed the occalion, or 
occaſional cauſe. God, on occaſion of 
the motion of a body, impreſſes an idea 
of ſenſation on the ſoul; and again, on 
occahon of an dea of the foul, com- 
municates a mctin to the body: con- 
ſequently, acc: rding to them, God is the 
only agent of the whole intercourſe be- 
tween ſoul and body. 

Peticular Body. See RETICULAR. 

Body, in geometry, is otherwile called a 

ſolid. See the article SOL1D. 

The regular bodies, or thoſe which have 
all their angles and ſides ſunilar and equal, 
are five, viz. the tetrahedron, oQahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, icolahedron, and 
the cube. See TETRAHEDRON, &c, 
Bop, in law. A man is ſaid to be bound 


er held in body and goods; that is, he 
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Bop, among painters, as to bear a body, 2 


is liable to remain, in priſon, in default 
of paymeut, 

In France, all reftraints of the body for 
civil debts are null after four months, 
unleſs the ſum exceeds two hundred li- 
Vres. 
A woman, though in other reſpects ſhe 
cannot engage her perſon but to her huf- 
band, may be taken by the body, when 


ſhe carries on a ſeparate trade. 


term ſignitying that the colours are of ſuch 
a nature, as to be capable of being ground 
ſo fine, and mixing with the oil fo in- 
tirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil 
of the {ame colour. 
But ſuch colours as are faid not to bear 
a body, will readily part with the oil when 
iaid on the work ; fo that when the co- 
lour ſhall be laid on a piece of work, 
there will be a ſeparation 3 the colour in 
ſome parts, and the oil in others, ex- 
cept they are tempered extraordinary 
thick, 
Bob, in the manege. A horſe is chiefly 
ſaid to have a good body, when he is full 
in the flank. If the laſt of the ſhort ribs 
be -t a conſiderable diſtance from the 
haunch bone, although ſuch horſes may, 
for a time, have pretty good badies, 
yet, if they are much laboured, they 
will loſe them; and theſe are properly 
the hories that have no flank. It is alſo 
a general rule, that a man ſhould not 
buy a light-bodied horſe, and one that is 
fiery, becauſe he will ſoon deſtroy him- 
ſelt. 
Bop, in the art of war, a number of 
forces, horſe and foot, united and march- 
ing under one commander. 
Main Boby of an army, the troops en- 
camped in the center between the two 
wings, and generally infantry : the other 
two bodies are the vanguard and the 
rearguard ; theſe being the three into 
which an army, ranged in form of battle, 

is divided, 
Body of reſerve. See RESERVE. 
Bob, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the ſame with ſyſtem, being a col- 
lection of every thing belonging to a par- 
ticular ſcience or art, diſpoled in proper 
order: thus, we ſay, a body of divinity, 
law, phyſic, &c. 
BUEDROMIA, in grecian antiquity, a fe- 
ſtival celebrated yearly by the Athenians 
in the month boedromion ; for the cere- 
monies of which, ſee Potter's arch. 
græc. b. ii. c., 20. 
BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third 
month of, the athenian year, anſwering 
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to the latter part of our Auguſt and be- 
ginning of September. 

BOERHAAVIA, in botany, a genus of 
the manandria-monogynia clats of plants, 
"whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle campa- 
nulated petal, erect, and oi a quinquan- 
gular form, divided into five ſegments, 
that are ſhort and emarginated. I he fruit 
is a turbinated capſule, furrowed on the 
ſurface, and forming only one cell, with- 
in which there is lodged a fingle ſeed. 

BOESCHOT, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ſituated in Brabant, about 
twelve miles north eaſt of Malines, in 
42 40% eaſt longitude, and 519 5“ north 
latitude. 

BOG properly ſignifies a quagmire, cover- 
ed indeed with graſs, but not ſolid e- 
nough to ſupport te weight of the body ; 
in which ſents it differs only from marſhes 
or fens, as a part from the whole : ſome 
even reſtrain the term bog to quagmires 
pent up between two hills ; whereas fens 
ſie in champaign and low countries, 
where the defcent is very ſmall. 

To drain boggy lands, a good method 
is, to make trenches of a ſufficient depth 
to carry off the moiſture ; and if theſe 
are partly filled up with rough ſtones, 
and then covered with thorn buſhes and 
ſtraw to keep the earth from filling up 
their interſtices, a ſtratum of good earth 
and turf may be laid over all ; the ca- 
vities amang the ſtones will give paſſage 
to the water, and the turt will grow at 
top, as if nothing had been done. See 
the article FEN. 

Bos, in geography, a river of Poland, 

which, running fouth eaſt through the 
rovince of Podolia and Buziac Tartary, 
falls into the Euxine fea between Ocza- 
kow and the mouth of the Boriſthenes. 


| Bos, or Bos or Gickr, a {mall town of 


Scotland, near the mouth of the river 
Spey, ſituated in 25 23“ weſt longitude, 

and 57 40 north latitude. 

BOGA, or Bock, in ichthyology. See 
the article Bock. 

BOGARMIT A, or BocomiLli. See the 
article BoGOMIL1. 

BOGDOQOI, a great nation of 129 in 
Aſia. The Chineſe call them eaſtern 

Tartars; and in the mogul's country, 
they are called Niuchi or Nuchi. 


BOGHO, or Bukit, a town in the county 


of Nice, in Piedmont, ſituated on the 
Frontiers of France, about twenty: five 
miles north weft of Nice, in 6% 4 eaſt 
longitude, and 44* 12“ north lati- 
tude. 
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BOGOM III, or Bog AR ur, in church 
hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, which fprung 

up about the year 1179, They thous!;c 
that but jeven books of the ſcripture are 
to be received, that the ve of churches 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's (upper, 
and all prayer, except the Lord's prayer, 
ought to be aboliſhed ; that the baptiun 
of catholics is imperſect, that the per- 
'fons of the trinity are unequal, and 11114 
they oftentimes made themtcives vyitthi. 
to thoſe of their ſect. They ſaid, that 
devils dwelt in the churches, and that 
fatan had reſided in the temple ot Solo- 
mon from the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
to their own time. 

BOGOTO, the capital of New Granada, 
in Terra Firma, ſituated in 74* welt lon- 
gitude, and 4 north latitude. 

BOHEA, in commerce, one of the bes 
kinds of tea that come from Chins. 
There are three ſorts of it: the firtt is 
bought at Canton for 80 tals per pict ; 
the ſecond for 45 ; and the third for 22. 
See the article TEA. b 

BOHEMIA, a kingdom ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, bounded _by Saxony 
on the north, by Poland and) Hungary 
on the eaſt, by Auſtria on the ſouth, and 
by Bavaria and part of Saxony on the 
weſt. it lies between 12% und 17 catt 
long. and 48® and 52“ north lat. 

BOHEMIAN BoLE, bohemica bolus. Sce 
the article BOLE., 

BOHOL, one of the Philippine-iſlands, in 
Aſia: eaſt long. 1229, and north lat. 18%. 

BOJANO, a city of Moliſe, in the King 
dom of Naples, about fifteen miles north 
of Benevento : eaſt longitude 15* 20% 
and north latitude 41® 20. 

BOJARS denote ruſſian noblemen. See 
the article RussiA. 

BOIGUACU, the largeſt of all ſerpents, 
being from twenty-four to forty feet lony, 

It is found in 

the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, where the 
Europeans, as well as the natives, are 
extremely fond of it as food. See plate 
XXIX. tig. 4. 
The boiguacu is a very terrible animal, 
lying in ambulh in thickets or on branches 
of trees; from whence it darts itſelf on 
its prey. Authors of credit tell us, that 
it will {wallow a goat, a bear, and even 2 
ſtag, horns and all. 

BOIL, or FuzUNCLE, in ſurgery. See 
the article FURUNCLE. 

BOILED, ſomething that has undergone 
boiling ; in which ſenſe we ſay, boiled 
meat, boiled fits, Sc. 

BOILER, 
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B O1 
BOILER, a veſſel, uſually of copper, 


wherein things are boiled. 

BOILING, or EBULLIT1ON, in phyſics, the 
agitation of a fluid body, ariüng rom the 
application oi fire, Sc. The phzno- 
mena of boiling may be thus accounted 
tor: the minute particles of the fuel, 
being detached from each other, and 
impelled ia orbem with a great velocity, 
i. e. being converted into fire, pals the 
pores of the contaming veliel, and mix 
with the fluid. By the rehſtance tacy 
here meet, their motion is deftroyed ; 
that is, they communicate it wholly to 
the quieſcent water; hence ariies, at 
firſt, a (mall inteſtine motion in the water, 
and from the continued action of the firſt 
cauſe, the effect is increaſed, and the mo- 
tion of the water continually accelerated; 
to that, by degrees, it becomes ſenſibly 
agitated. But now the particles of fire, 
{ticking on thoſe in the loweſt ſurface of 
the water, will not only give them an 
impulſe upwards, contrary to the laws 
of equilibrium, but will likewiſe render 
them ſpecifically lighter than before, 10 
as to determine them to aſcend according 
to the laws of equilibrium; and tas, 
either by inflating them into little veti- 
cles, by the attraction of the particles 
of water around them, or by breaking 
and ſeparating the little ſpherules of wa- 
ter, and fo increaſing the ratio of their 
ſurkace to their folid content. There 
will be, therefore, a conſtant flux of 
water from the bottom to the top of 
the vellel, and conſequently a reciprocal 
flux from the top to the bottom; that is, 
the upper and under water will change 
places; and hence we have the reaſon of 
that phenomenon of the water being hot 
at top, ſooner than at bottom. 

Again, on intente heat will diminiſh the 
lpecihc gravity of water, ſo as not only 
to make it mount in water, but allo in 
air; whence ariſe the phxnomena of 
vapour and {moke, though the air, in- 
cloied in the interſtices of the water, 
mult be aliowed a good ſhare in this ap- 
pearance; for that air, being dilated, 
and its ſpring ſtrengthened by the action 
of the fire, breaks its prifon, and aſcends 
through the water into the air, carrying 
with it of the contiguous ſpherules of 
water, fo many a3 ſhall hang in its vill, 
or as can adhere immediately to it. 

The particles of the air, in rhe ſeveral 
interſtices of the fluid mals thus expanded 
and moving upwards, will meet and 
coaleſce in their paſſage; by which 
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means great quantities of the water will 
be heaved up and let down alternately, 
as the air riſes up, and again paſſes from 
the water ; for the air, after coalition, 
though it may buoy up a great heap of 
water by its elaſticity, while in the wa- 
ter, yet cannot carry it up with itſelf into 
the atmoſphere ; ſince, when once got 
tree from the upper ſurface of the water 
in the veſſel, it will unbend itſelf in the 
a'moſphere, and fo its fpring and force 
become juſt equal to that of the common 
unheated air; and hence we fee the rea- 
ton of the principal phænomenon of boil- 
ing, ix. the fluctuating of the furface 
of the water. 
The ingenious Mr. Amenton has 
ſhewn, that water heated to a degree of 
boiling, will not conceive any further 
heat, how much ſocver the fire be increaſ- 
ed, Yet this excellent diſcovery may 
receive a conſiderable improvement from 
what Mr. Fahrenheit has obſerved, wiz. 
that the heat of the ſame boiling water 
is always regularly greater, by how much 
the weight of the atmoſphere is ter 
which preſſes upon its ſurface: and again, 
that the fame heat of the boiling water 
diminiſhes, as the weight of the incum- 
bent atmotphere grows lefs. Hence in 
marking the degree of heat in boiling 
water, it will be neceſſary to note the 
weight of the atmolphere at the fame time 
by the barometer ; otherwiſe no certain 
meaſure will be expreſſed. In the mean 
time, however, it muſt be allowed, that 
ſo long as the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
continues the ſame, boiling water will 
not grow hotter by any increaſe of fire 
whatever; and with this limitation, Mr. 
Amenton's rule will for ever hold true. 
When the difference of the weight of the 
atmoſphere is three ounces, the greateſt 
degree of heat in boiling water, under 
thete different weights, will be $ or 9 
degrees. From whence, the author evi- 
ently deduces, that by how much the 
particles of water are more compreſſed to 
each other upon increaſing the incumben: 
weight, by jo much the more fire is re- 
quired to make them recede from each 
other, wherein ebnllition conſiſts. Hence 


alſo he concluded, that a thermome- 


ter applied in hoiling water, would 
mark by the degree of heat it expreſſes, 
the gravity of theatmoſphere at that time. 


BOI OBI, in zoology. an american ſerpent. 


of a beautiful and ſhining green all over. 


BOIQUIRA, the american name for the 


BO!s 
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BOIS DE $01GNIEs, the foreſt of Soignies, 

in the auſtrian Netherlands, and province 

of Brabant, about three miles ſouth- caſt 
of Bruſſels. 

BOISLEDUC, called by the dutch Herto- 
enboſch, a large fortified town of dutch 
rabant, ſituated on the river Bommel, 

about twenty-three miles norta-eaſt of 

Breda: eaſt longitude 5 20/, and north 
| latitude 5145. 

BOIT JAPO, an american ſerpent, of an 
olive colour on the back, and yellow on 
the belly. 
BOKHARAH, Bocar, or Bocrar, a 
city of Tartary in the country of the 
Uibecs, near Gihun and Bikunt. 
BOLES, a genus of earths, moderately 
coherent, ponderous, ſoft, and not ſtiff 
or viſcid, but in ſome degree ductile 
while moiſt ; and compoled of fine parti- 
cles, ſmooth to the touch, eaſily breaking 
between the fingers, readfly diffulible in 
water, and freely and eafily ſubſiding 
from it. 

Boles are either white, yellow, red, 

brown, or grey. 

I. Of wh:te boles we have the following 

ſpecies. 1. The pure white bole arme- 

nic, eſteemed a ſudorific and aſtringent, 
but unknown to our ſhops. 2. A white 
friable bole, dug near Frankfort, ac- 
counted ſudorific and aſtringent, and ac- 
cordingly preſcribed in ſpirtings of blood, 
and ulcers of the leg. 3. A hard, heavy 

' white bole, called terra noceraua, in great 

eſteem in malignant fevers, and againſt 

the bites of venemous animals. 4. Ihe 
white lemnian earth, a light, white bole, 
eſteemed good in dyſenteries, hamorrha- 
ges, and malignant fevers. 5. The 
greyiſh-white bole, called earth of Golt- 
berg, and uſed as an aſtringent, cordial, 
and ſudorific. 6, The yellowiſh-white 
bole, or tuſcan earth, preſcribed as a ſu- 
dorific, and in diarrhœas. . A white, 
loft, heavy. bole, called earth of Malta, 

reſeribed againſt venemous bites. 8, A 
whitiſh alkaline bole, called eretrian 
earth, and ſaid to be a noble aftringent 
and ſudorific. 9. A hard, whitiſh, al- 
kaline bole, tound near Bengal, and uted 
with ſucceſs in fluxes and fevers. 

II. Of the yellow boles, theſe are the 

ſpecies. - 1. The yellow bole armenic, 

faid to be an excellent aſtringent, ſudo- 


rifc, and alexipharmic. 2. he bole of 


Blois, of a pure and light yellow colour, 

and a powerful aſtringent. 3. The fri- 

able, yellow bole of Tokay, eſteemed a 

good aſtringent. 4. The yellow lem- 
6 
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nian earth, accounted a good ſudorific, 
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aſtringent, and vulnerary. 5. The jri- 
able gold-coloured bole, brought from 
Weſtphalia, frequently uled in cordial 
and aſtringent electuaries. 6. The 
browniſh- yellow bole, called ſileſian 
earth, a good altringent. 7. The light, 
friable, reddiſh-yellow bole, called 11,0- 
nian earth, eſteemed a better altrino<n; 
than moſt of the other boles. 8. lle 
firm and heavy reddiſh-yellow bole, 
called bohemian bole, eſteetned an excel 
lent medicine m malignant fevers, and 
fluxes of all kinds, 

III. Oi the red boles, authors enume- 
rate the following ſpccies. 1. A hail 
red bole, or bole armenic of Avilenn: ; 
a good aſtringent, but never met with 
genuine, 2. A heavy, compact, pale- 
red bole, dug in many parts of France, 
3. A light, triable, dull-red bole, called 
earth of Striga. 4. A heavy, triable, 
red bole, called livonian earth, and is x 
powerful aſtringent. 5. A heavy, 1ri- 
able, pale-red bole, called ſcaled cart}; 
of Tuſcany ; preſcribed in ſevers, and 
fluxes of all kinds, with good fucce!s, 
6. A friable, weighty, fine fed bole, 
found in Portugal, and eſteemed a good 
medicine againit poilons, and in malig— 
nant tevers. 7. The red lemnian eartn, 
which is hard and weighty. 8. The 
friable greyiſh-red bole, called Turky 
earth, uied as a tudorific and aſtringent. 
6. A hard pale- red bole, found in many 
parts ot America, 

IV. Of the brown boles, there arc only 
three ſpecies. 1. A pure, paie-brown 


- bole, 1aid to be a good aſtringent. 2. 


The denſe, heavy, pale-brown bole, 
found in many parts of Germany, and 
uſed as a ſudoriſic and aſtringent. 3. Ihe 
light, friable, brown bole, found in many 
parts of England, thought to be a good 
aſtringent. 

V. Ot the green boles, there is only ohe 
known ſpecies, found in the perpenc! 
cular ſtrata of ſtorie in many parts 9 
England, and thought ini oper to b 
uled internally in medicine, on account 
of the copper it contains. 


BOLETUS, in botany, a genus of muſſ;- 


rooms growing hornzontally, and porous 
underneath, Sce MUSEKROOM. 


BOLETUS is allo uſed by Micheli for me 


phalius of Linnzus. Sce PHALLus. 


BOLINGBROOK, or BULLINGBROKE, 


a market town of Lincolnſhire, about 
twenty-fives miles eaſt of Lincoln: call 
longitude 1 5, and north lat. 53% 15. 

BULL- 


B 
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thirty miles north-eaſt of Prague : eaſt 
long. 14? 40/, and north lat. 500 2 50. 


BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet into the 


ound, on each {ide of a dock: on dock- 
ing or undocking ſhips, large blocks are 
laſhed tg them ; and thro' theſe blocks 
are reeved the tranſporting hawſers to be 
brought to the capſtons. 


BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians 


call a ſea- green colour in artificial cryſtal. 
To prepare this colour, you mult have 
in the furnace a pot filled with forty 
pound of good cryſtal, firſt carefully 
{kimmed, boiled, and purified, without 
any manganeſe : then you muſt have 
twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall 
leaves of copper, thrice calcined, balf an 
ounce of zaffer in powder : mix them to- 
gether, and put them at four times into 
the pot, that they may the better mix 
with the glaſs, ſtirring them well each 
time of puting in the powder, for fear 
that it ſhould ſwell too much and run 
over. 

BOLOGNA, a city of Italy, fifty miles 
north of Florence. It is about five miles 
in circumference, and is remarkable for 
its magnificent churches and monaſteries, 
as well as for its univerſity, which is one 
of the moſt conſiderable in Europe : eaſt 
long. 119 40f, and north lat. 449 30. 

BOLOGNE, or BouLOGNE, See the ar- 
ticle BOULOGNE. 

BOLONIAN, in general, ſomething belong- 
ing to Bologna. Hence, | 
BoLONIAN STONE is a ſulphureous kind 
of ſtone, about the bignel of a walnut, 
found near Bologna; which, when duly 
prepared by calcination, makes a ſpecies 

of phoſphorus, See PHOSPHORUS. 

BOLSENNA, a town of the pope's terri- 
tories in Italy, about forty-hve miles 
north of Rome, at the north end of a 
lake to which it gives name: eaſt long. 
130, and north latitude 42* 40 

BOLSLAW, a town of Bohemia, ſituated 
on the river Sizera, about thirty mules 
north-eaſt of Prague: caſt long. 14457 
and north latitude 50* 24/, 

BOLSTERS of a ſaddle, thoſe parts of a 

rat ſaddle which are raiſed upon the 

A both before and behind, to bold 
the rider's thigh, and keep him in a 
right poſture. ; 

BOLSWAERT, a town of weſt Frigz- 
land, in the united provinces, about 
eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Lewarden : 
eaſt longitude 3 20', and north latitude 
537 100. 


Vor. I, | 
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BOLISLAW, a town of Bohemia, about BOLT); among builders, an iron faſtening 
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fixed to doors and windows. They are 
generally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 
VIZ, plate, round, and {pring bolts. 
Bolts in gunnery are oi ſeveral ſorts, 
as, 1. Tranſum bolts, that go between 
the checks of a gun-carriage, to ſtrength- 
en the tranſums. 2, Priſe bolts, the 
large knobs of iron on the cheeks of a 
carriage, which keep the hand-ſpike from 
ſliding when it is poizing up the breech 
of a piece. 3. Traverſe bolts, the two 
ſhort bolts that being put one in each end 
of a mortar carriage, ſerve to traverſe 
her, 4. Bracket bolts, the bolts that go . 
through the cheeks of a mortar, and by 
the help of quoins keep her fixed at the 
wen — And, 5. Bed bolts, the 
tour bolts that faſten the brackets of a 
mortar to the bed. 
Bolts in a ſhip are iron pins of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts, according to their 
different make and uſes. Such are, Drive 
bolts, uſed to drive out others. Ray 
bolts, with jags or barbs on each fide, to 
keep them trom flying out of their 
holes. Clench bolts, which are clenched 
with rivetting hammers. Forelock bolts, 
which have at the end a forelock of iron 
driven in to keep them from ſtarting 
back.” Set bolts, uſed for forcing the 
planks, and bringing them. clole toge- 
ther. Fend or fender bolts, made with 
long and thick heads, and ſtruck into 
the uttermoſt bends of the ſhip, to ſave 
her ſules from bruiſes. And ring bolts, 
uſed for bringing to of the planks, and 
thoſe parts whereto are faſtened the 
breeches and tackles of the guns. 


BOLT of canwas, in commerce, the quantity 


of twenty-eight ells. 


BOLT-ROPE. See the article Rope. 
BOLTING, a term formerly uſed in our 


inns of court, tor the private arguing of 
cauſes. An antient and two barriſters 
fat as judges, and three ſtuglents bring- 
ing each a caſe, out of which the judges 
choſe one to be argued, the {ſtudents firſt 
began to argue it, and after them the 
barriſters. It was inferior to mooting. 
See the article Moor. 


BOLTON, a market town of Lancaſhire,” 


about twenty-ſeven miles north- eaſt of 
Liverpool: weſt longitude 29 20', aud 
north latitude 53* 35. 


BOLUS, an r form_ of 4 


medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little thicker 


than honey, and the quantity of which is 


a little morſel or mouthful ; for which 
reaion it is by ſome called bucceila. 
Uu What- 


B OM 
Whatever is fit for internal uſe, either by 
itſelf, or when mixed with other ſubſtan- 
ces, provided it is capable of the above- 
mentioned conſiſtence, is a proper material 
for the compoſition of a bolus. Such are 
ſoft ſubſtances more or leſs thick, as con- 
ſerves, electuaries, robs, pulps, extracts, 
ſyrups and liquid ſubſtances, as oils, ſpi- 
rits, eſſences, elixirs, c. The doſe of 
a bolus may be extended from one dram 
to one dram-and a half, or two drams. 

BOLZAS, a ſort of ticking which comes 
from the Eaſt- Indies. 

BOMAL, a town of Luxemburg, in the 
auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the river 
Ourt, about twenty miles ſouth of Liege: 
eaſt longitude 5* 30, north lat. 50% 20“. 

BOMB, in military affairs, a large ſhell of 
caſt iron, having a great vent to receive 
the fuſee, which is made of wood. The 
ſhell being filled with gunpowder, the 
fuſee is driven into the vent or aperture, 
within an inch of the head, and faſtened 
with a cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, 
brick-duſt, and ſteel filings, worked to- 
gether in a glutinous water; or of four 
parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of 
turpentine, and one of wax. This tube 
is filled with a combuſtible matter, made 
of two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, 
and three of gunpowder duft, well ram- 
med. To preſerve the fuſee, they pitch 
it over, but uncaſe it when they put the 
bomb into the mortar, and cover it with 

* gunpowder duft ; which having taken 

re by the flaſh of the powder in the 
chamber of the mortar, burns all the time 
the bomb is in the air; and, the compo- 
ſition in the fuſee being ſpent, it fires the 
powder in the bomb, which burſts with 
cat force, blowing np whatever is about 
it. The great height the bomb goes in 
the air, and the force with which it falls, 
makes it go deep into the earth. 
For the theory of throwing bombs, ſee 
the article PROJECTILES, 

_BOMB-CHEST, a kind of cheſt filled uſually 

with bombs, ſometimes only with gun- 
powder, placed under ground to 'tear it 
and blow it up into the air, with thoſe who 
ſtand on it. It was ſet on fire by means 
of a ſanciſfe faſtened at one end, but is 
now much diſuſed. 


| BOMB-BATTERY, the ſame with battery of 


mortars. See BATTERY. 
BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance antiently 
in ule, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and 

with a very large mouth. There have 
been bombards which have thrown a ball 
of zoo pound weight. They made uſe 
- of cranes to load them, | 
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The bombard is by ſome ealled baſiliſæ, 
and by the Dutch, donderbuſs. See the 
article BASILISK. 

BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about 
a mortar. His bulineſs is to drive the 
fuſee, fix the ſhell, load and fire the mor- 
tar, and to work with the fire-workers 
on all forts of fire-works, whether for 
war or recreation. 

BOMBARDMENT, the havock com- 
mitted in throwing bombs into a town 
or fortrels. 

BOMBARDO, a muſical inftrument of 
the wind kind; much the ſame as 
the baſſoon, and uſed as a bals to the 
hautboy. 

BOMB ASINE, a name given to two ſorts 

of ſtuffs, the one of filk, and the other 
croſſed, of cotton. 
Bombaſine of ſilk pays duty on impor- 
tation as other foreign ſilks. See SILK, 
That of cotton pays each piece, not ex- 
ceeding 15 yards, if narrow, 11. 3s. 
1;32d. but if broad, 11. 6s. 11-42, 

BOMBAST, in matters of literature, high 
ſwelling language made up of hard h. , 
with little meaning, and leſs ſenſe. 

BOMBAX, the cotton-tree, in botany, Sce 
the article GosSYPIUM. 

BOMBAY, an iſtand on the weft coaſt of 
the hither peninſula of India, fituated in 
72* 206' eaſt long. and 189 30/ north lat. 
It is about ſeven miles long, and twenty 
in circumference ; and is the property ot 
our Eaſt-India company. 

BOMB-KETCH, a imall veſſel built and 
ſtrengthened with large beams for the 
uſe of mortars at ſea. 

BOMRUS, in medicine, a reſounding and 
ringing noiſe inthe ear, which is accounted 
by Hyppocrates a mortal ſymptom in 
acute diſeaſes, 

BOMBYLIUS, in the hiſtory of inſeQs, 
the name by which zoologiſts call the 
humble-bee, whereof they enumerate 3 
great many ſpecies. See Apis. 

BOMBYLOPHAGUS, the humble- bee 
eater, a fly of the tipula kind. See th. 
article T1PULA, 

BOMBYX, the ſilk-worm, in zoology. 
See the article S1LK-WORM. 

Bombyx was alſo uſed, by antient natn- 
raliſts, indifferently for filk or cotton. 
BOMENE, a port town of Zeland, in the 
united provinces, ſituated on the nor- 
thern ſhore of the iſland Schouen, oppo- 
ſite to the iſland of Goree : eaſt longituce 

4, and north latitude 57 50 

BOMMEL, a town of dutch Guelderland, 

ſituated on the northern ſhore of 4 
g aal, 
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Waal, about four miles north-eaſt of 
Ninzeguen : eaſt longitude 5® 50, and 
north latitude 52“. 

BOMONICI, in grecian antiquity, young 
men of Lacedemon, who contended at 
the ſacrifices of Diana which of them 
was able to endure moſt laſhes ; being 
ſcourged before the altar of this goddeſs. 

BON, or Bax, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call the coffee - tree, a ſpecies 
of jaſmine. See the article JASMINE, 

Box, in geography, a town of the electo- 
rate of Cologn, in Germany, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, 


about twelve miles ſouth of Cologn : eaſt 


longitude 79, and north latitude 3035. 
It is a ſmall but well fortified town, and 
has a fine palace, which the elector of 
Cologn makes his uſual reſidence. 

Box is alſo the name of one of the Molucca 
iſlands, lying weſt of Ceram. 

BONA, in geography, a port town of the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, about 
two hundred miles eaſt of the city of Al- 
giers : eaſt long. 89, north lat. 36“. 
There is allo a cape called Bona, on the 
ſame coaſt to the eaſtward, almoſt oppo- 
ite to Sicily. 

Box A-FipgEs, or BONA-FLDE, among law- 

yers, is as much as to ſay, ſuch a thing 
was done really, without either fraud or 
deceit. 
A man is ſaid to poſſeſs any thing bona- 
fide, who is ignorant of that thing's be- 
ing the property of another ; on the con- 
trary, he is ſaid to poſſeſs a thing mala- 
fide, who is conſcious of its being the 
property of another. 

Boxa MOBIL1A, the ſame with moveable 
goods or effects. 

BONA NOTABILIA, are ſuch goods as a per- 
ſon dying has in another dioceſe than 
that wherein he dies, amounting to the 
value of 5 I. at leaſt; in which cale the 
will of the deceaſed muſt be proved, or 
adi iniſtration granted in the court of the 
archbiſhop of the province, unleis by 
compolition, or cuſtom, any dioceſes are 
authorited to do it, when rated at a 
greater ſum, 

BONA PATRIA, an aſſiſe of countrymen, 
or good neighbours, where twelve or 
more are choſen out of the country to 
paſs upon an aſſiſe, being ſworn judici- 
ally in the pretence of the party. 

Boxa, in geography, a cape of Africa, 

nz, av. ww. Pe 
near Tunis, in the Mediterranean fea. 

BONAIRE, an ifland near the coaſt of 

Terra Firma, in ſouth America, ſituated 


W 67? welt long. and 32% 30 north lat. 


It is ſubjet to the Dutch, who traffic 
from thence with the Caraccao - coaſt. 


BONANA, in botany, a genus of plants 


otherwiſe called mula. Sce Mus. 


BONAROTA, in botany, the ſame with 


the pæderota of Linnzus. 


BONASUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of wild 


ox, very thick and bulky, and furniſhed 
with a mane like a horſe. See plate 
XXIX. fig. 2. 

The bonalus is a very unwieldy animal, 
being larger than our bull : the horns 
are but ſhort, and ſo turned as to be un- 
fit for wounding : the noſtrils are wide, 
and the ears long and broad : the colour 
of the animal is a deep tawny ; only the 
forehead and the breaſt are white, and 
the mane is of a darker colour than that 
of the reſt of the body, When purſued, 
it does not attempt to defend itſelf with 
its horns, but kicks, and diſcharges its 
_— to a great diſtance againſt the pur- 
uers. 


BONAVENTURA, a ſea- port town in 


Popayan in ſouth America, upon the 
ſouth ſea. 


BONAVISTA, one of the cape Verd · iſ- 


lands, ſubje& to Portugal : weſt long. 
23*, and north lat. 16% 40. : 


BOND, an obligatory inſtrument, or deed, 


in writing, whereby one binds himſelf to 
another to pay a certain ſum of money, 
or perform ſome certain acts; as that the 
obligor ſhall make a releaſe, execute a 
ſufficient conveyance of his eſtate, ſave the 
obligee harmlels, perform the covenants 
of a deed, &. 
A. bond contains an obligation with a 
penalty, and a condition generally written 
under it, which expreſsly mentions the 
ſum that is to be paid, or other thing 
to be performed, and to whom, with the 
limited time thereof, for which the obli- 

tion is peremptorily binding. 

he condition of a bond muſt be to do 
ſomething lawful ; for if it be to perform 
an act malum in ſe, as to kill a perſon, 
&c. it is void : likewiſe bonds not to uſe 
trades, &c. are unlawful and void: ſo 
alſo are bonds made by compulſion, by 
infants, and feme cowverts, &c. but if a 
drunken man voluntary gives his bond, 
it ſhall bind him; and a bond, though 
it be without any conſideration, is bind- 
ing. Where a bond has no date, or a 
falte one is inſerted therein, if it be ſealed 
and delivered, it is a good bond; and a 
perſon ſhall not be charged by any bond, 
though ſigned and ſealed, without deli- 
yery, or words, or other thing, amgunt- 
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ing to it. Notwithſtanding a bond be 
made to pay money on the zoth of Fe- 
bruary, and there be no ſuch day, rhe 
bond is good, and the money ſhall be 
paid preſently, It is the ſame if no time 
is limited; in that caſe it muit be imme- 
diately paid, or in convenient time. 
+ If a bond be of twenty years ſtanding, 
and no demand is proved to be made 
thereon, or good cauſe ſhewn for ſo long 
forbearance, upon pleading the payment 
at the day, it ſhall be intended paid. 
BoxD, in carpentry, a term among work- 
menz as, to make good bond, means that 
- they ſhould faſten the two, or more pieces, 
together, either by tenanting, mortiſing, 
or dovetailing, Cc. 
BONDAGE, properly ſigniſies the ſame 
with flavery ; but, in old law- books, is 
uled for villenage. See VILLENAGE. 
BOND-MAN, the {ame with villain. See 
the article VILLAIN, 
BONDOUR, a city of Natolia in Aſia. 
BONDUC, in botany, the name uſed by 
Plumier for the guilandina of Linnæus. 
See the article GUILANDINA, 
BONDUCH, MoLucca-nuTs, the name 
by which ſome call a ſpecies of acacia, 
ſaid to be good in hernioſe tumours, in 
"the colic, and to create an appetite and 
promote the menſes. 
_ BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, inſen- 
ble part of the body, affording form 
and ſupport to the whole machine. 
The integral or conſtituent parts of bones, 
axe their perioſteum, or inveſting mem- 
brane, their ſubſtance, pores, marrow, 
- glauds, veſſels, &c. 
The perioiteum hath two ſorts or ſeries 
of fibres; the under, derived from the 
dura mater; the upper, from the mem- 
» brane of the muſcles that lies upon it; 
- which fibres lie one upon the other, but 
are not interwoven one with the other : 
the under fibres run all parallel from one 
end of the bone to the other, and are 
continued from one bone to ancther, by 
- means of the ligaments that join them 
together in their articulations, upon 
which they paſs. The outer hold the 
. fame courſe with the fibres of the mulcle, 
from whence they are derived, ſometimes 
ſtrait, ſometimes oblique, ſometimes 
tranſverſe ; and when they run ſo far as 
to make up their part of the perioſteum, 
it is thought they are interted into the 
hone, and are ſucceeded by others, from 
ſome other muicles. The inner ſuper- 
fcies of the perioſteum, ſticks as cloie to 
the bone as it it were glued to it; and 


beudes, the perioſteum has little ferille 
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or threads continued from it, that ente! 
into the ſubſtance of the bone, which 
give them probably ſome internal ſenſe. 

The ules aſcribed to it are, 1. To be a 
tegument to the bones, 2. To convey 
ſpirits into the ſubſtance of the bones, for 
maintaining their heat, for preſervin 

their ſenſibility, and to aſſiſt in the work 
of their- concretion and nutrition, by 
means of the minute fibres it emits into 
them. 3. To help to ſet limits to the 
growth and extention of the bones, as the 
bark is ſometimes obſerved to bind young 
trees, that it is neceſſary to open it, be- 
fore they can have the liberty ot thriving. 


. 4+ It is ſerviceable in the conjunction of 


the bones, and their epiphyſes. 


The tubſtance of the bones is ſaid to 


conſiſt of lamellæ, or plates lying one 
upon the other; and conſiſt of ſmall 
ſtrings, running lengthways of the 
bones (like as we fee in whalc-bone) 
which ſtrings, tho ſome of them run to 


the very extremities of the bones, and 


others approach near to them, do not 
terminate there, fo as to have dittinct 
ends; but they are, where they may be 
thought to terminate, itill continued, 
and run tranſverſly, and as it were, 
arch - wiſe; ſo that the ſtrings of one ſide 
of the bone proceed fo as to meet and 


be united to thole that are propagated 


from the oppoſite : and this at both extre- 
mities; being a continuation, tho' not in 
the figure, yet in the manner of a ring: 


therefore they are not all of a length, 


but in cvery plate they fall one ſhorter 
than another. | 

In ſeveral bones, the lamellz are du- 
poſed diverſy. In thule bones which 
have a large cavity, they are on every 


ide contiguous, and clotely united but in 


thoſe which have not any great cavity, but 
are altogether ipungious within, many 
of the internal laminz are placed at lola 
diſtance one from another in all their 
lengths, having between thein a caver- 
nous ſubſtance, or {mall bony cells: 
and ſo have all thole hones, containing 
a large cavity, ſome of thole cells at 
both their extremitic. 
In the bones whole piates are contigu- 
ous, there are pores thro' and between 
the plates, belides thoſe wich are made 
for the paſſage of the blod- vellels; and 
theſe are ot two ſorts, the one penetrate 
the laminæ, and are tranſverte, luoking 
from the cavity to the external 1uper- 
ficies of the bone, The ſecond fort are 
formed between the plates, which ae 
longitudinal and ſtrait, tending from * 
en 
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end of the bone towards the other, and 


obſerving the courſe of the bony ſtrings. 
The firſt kind are formed not only in 
the firſt internal laminæ, but in every 
one, even to the outermoſt ; tho the 
nearer they are to the cavity, the greater 
is the number of the pores. 14 2 
The ſecond kind, wiz. the longitudinal, 
are not to be obſerved but by the help of 
ood glaſſes z unleſs it be now and then 
in ſome particular bones: by theſe it is 
that the medullary oil diffules itſelf, and 
is immediately beneficial to the plates. 
The other, viz. the tranſverſe, are but 
ſubordinate to theſe, and rather deſigned 
for the paſlage of the marrow into them, 
than for the immediate communication 
of it to the ſubſtance of the bone. 
The medulla, contained in the bones, con- 
fits (beſides the blood - veſſe ls) of an in- 
veſting membrane, in which are includ- 
ed membranaceous lobules, and bags; 
and in theſe bags veſiculæ, or glandulous 
bladders, very like the veſicular ſubſtance 
of the lungs. See the articles MARROW 
and MEDULLA. 
Dr. Havers divides alſo the blood - veſſels 
of the bones into nutricious and medul- 
lary : the moſt conſiderable of the nutri- 
cious enter at the ends of the bone, vig. 
the artery at one end, and the veins at 
the other. 
Some bones have long cavities in them, as 
the os humeri and femoris, the ulna and 
radius, tibia and fibula, c. beſides theſe 
large cavities which are in the inſide of 
the bones, there are leis cells or caverns 
in their ſubſtance, which are found in all 
bones, even thoſe which have a large ca- 
vity : befides theſe, moſt have ſuperficial 
cavities, or ſinuſes, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into ſulci, or furrows, and the holes 
for the nutricious and medullary veſſels 
to enter by, 
On the furface of the bonès are obſerved 
two kinds of prominences, one of which 
is a continued part of the bone jutting 8 
parently above its plain ſuperficies, for 
the more commodious inſertion of the 
muſcles, &c. called apophyſis, or pro- 
ceſſus; the other an additional bone, 
growing to another by mere continuity, 
being generally more ſoft and porous than 
the other, and called an epiphytis, or ap- 
ndage, 
[rhe — are connected together various 
ways, according to the various purpoſes 
they are to ſerve, ſome being intended for 
motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport 
ot the incumbent parts only. ; 
The number of the bones is various in 


various ſubjects; ordinarily it is about 
two hundred and forty · two, ſome ſay three 
hundred, others three hundred and ſeven, 
others three hundred and eighteen, but 
the later writers fix it at two hundred and 
forty-nine, or two hundred and fifty. 

Accident to which the Box Es are liable, are 
either fractures, luxations, or different 
kinds of , wounds. See FRACTURE, 
LUXATION, and WouwD. 

Diſeaſes of the Boxgs, are caries, excreſ- 
cences, exoſtoſes, fiſſures, nodes, tophi, 
rickets, &c. See the articles CARIEs, 
EXCRESCENCES, Exosrosis, &c. 

Fallile or petrified Box xs, thoſe found bu- 
ricd in different ſtrata, not excepting the 
hardeſt rocks, where they have under- 
gone ſo great a change as to be converted 
into a ſtony ſubſtance. See the article 
PETRIFACTION. 

BoNE-ACE, an eaſy but licking game at 
cards, played thus: the dealer deals out 
two cards to the firſt hand, and turns up 
the third, and fo on through all the 
players, who may be ſeven, eight, or as 
many as the cards will permit ; he that 
has the higheſt card turned up to him, 
carries the bone; that is, one half of the 
ſtake, the other remaining to be played 
for : again, if there be three kings, three 
queens, three tens, &c. turned up, the 
eldeſt hand wins the bone : but it is to be 
obſerved, that the ace of diamonds is bone- 
ace, and wins all other cards whatever. 
Thus much for the bone ; and as for the 
other half of the ſtake, the neareſt to 
thirty-one wins it, and he that turns up 


or draws thirty-one, wins it immedi- 
ately. 


BON-ESPERANCE, the fame with the 
cape of Good-hope. See GOOD-HOPE. - 

BONGO, or BuxGo, the capital of one 
of the iſlands of Japan, to which it gives 
name: eaſt longit. 132, and north lat. 
327 ze. 
It is a ſca- port town, ſituated on the eaſt 
file of the iſland, oppoſite to the ifland of 
Tonſa, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow channel. 

BoxGo-PALA, a name given to the tree 
which produces the nutmeg. See the ar- 
ticle NUTMEG. a 

BONIFACIO, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call the broad-leaved ruſcus, 
or alexandrian bay. See Ruscus. 

Box1FAC10, in geography, a port- town of 
Corkea, ſituated at its ſouth end, in 9 
20' eaſt lon. and 41? 20 north lat. 
It is one of - the beſt towns in the whole 
iſland, and gives name to the ſtreight be- 
tween Cerhca and Sardinia. 
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BONIS vox AMOVENDI6, in law, is a 
writ directed to the ſheriffs of London, 
&c. charging them, that a perſon, againſt 
whom ud gment1s obtained, and proſecut- 
ing a writof error, be not ſuffered to remove 
his goods until the error is determined. 

BONI TO, in ichthyology, a very beauti- 
ful fiſh, of the tunny-kind, with a broad 
gold-coloured ſtreak running along the 

middle of each fide from the gills to the 
tail. See the article SCOMBER, | 

BONNA, in zoology, the name by which 
Pliny calls the bozaſus. See Box Asus. 

BONNET, in a 2 ſenſe, denotes a 

cover for the head, in common uſe before 
the introduction of hats. See HAr. 
Bonnets are ſtill uſed in many parts of 
Scotland. * 

BoxxETr, in fortification, a ſmall work, 
conſiſting of two faces, * only a pa- 
rapet with two rows of paliſadoes, of 

about ten or twelve feet diſtance : it is 
generally raiſed before the faliant angle 
of the counterſcarp, and has a communi- 

cation with the covered way, by a trench 
cut through the glacis, and paliiadoes on 
each fide. 

BONNET A PRETRE, or prieſts BONNET, 
in fortification, is an out-work, having at 
the head three ſaliant angles, and two in- 
wards, It differs from the double tenaille 
only in this, that its ſides, inſtead of be- 
ing parallel, are like the que ve d aronde, 

or ſwallow's tail, that is, narrowing, or 
drawing cloſe at the gorge, and opening 
at the head. 

BONNET, in the ſea-language, denotes an 
addition to a fail : thus they ſay, lace on 
the bonnet, or ſhake off the bonnet. 

BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the river Arve, 
about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 
in 69 10' eaſt lon. and 46 187 north lat. 

BONNY, among miners, a bed of ore, 
differing only from a ſquat as being round, 
whereas the ſquat is flat. See SQUAT. 

BONONIAN, or BoLONXIaN. See the ar- 

ticle BOLONIAN, 

BONOS-AYERES. See the article Bux os- 
AYRES. 

BON T-FISH, an eaſt- indian fiſh, ſeem- 
ingly of the turdus-kind, only that it has 
no icales. 

BONTIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants : 
the flower conſiſts of a fingle petal, the 
upper lip of which is erect and emargi- 
nated, and the lower lip bent back ; the 
fruit is a large drupe, of an oval figure, 
containing only a lingle ſeed. | 
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BONZES, indian prieſts, who, in order to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity, 
wear a chaplet round their necks, eonſiſt- 
s of an hundred beads, and carry a 
ſtaff, at the end of which is a wooden bird; 
they live upon the alms of the people, and 
yet are very charitably diſpoſed, main. 

| taining ſeveral orphans . widows out 

their own collections. The Tonqui- 
neſe have a pagod, or temple, in each 
. town, and every pagod has at leaſt two 
bonzes belon _— it ; ſome have thirty 
or forty, The nzes of China are the 
prieſts of the fohiſts, or ſects of Fohi ; 
and it is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, 
that there are rewards allotted for the 
righteous, and puniſhments for the wick. 
ed, in the other world ; and that there 

- are various manſions, in which the ſouls 

of men will reſide, according to their dif. 
ferent degrees of merit. The bonzes 
of Pegu are, generally, gentlemen of the 
higheſt extraction. 

BOOBY, a bird of prey, nearly allied to 
the gooſe-kind, common about Jamaica. 

BOOK, liber, the compoſition of a man of 
wit or learning, deſigned to communicate 
ſomewhat he has invented, experienced, 
or collected, to the public, and thence 
to poſterity ; being withal of a competent 
length to make a volume. 

In this ſenſe, a book is diſtinguiſhed 
from a pamphlet, by its greater length ; 
and from a tome or volume, by its con- 
taining the whole writing. According 
to the antients, a book dfered from an 
epiſtle, not only in bulk, but in that the 

latter was folded, and the former rolled 
up ; not but that there are divers antient 
books now extant, under the names of 
epiſtles. 

Origin of Booxs. We have nothing that 
is clear on that ſubject. he books of 
Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt books now 
extant; but there were hooks before tho'e 
of Moſes, fince he cites ſeveral. Scipio 
Sgambati, and others, even talk of hooks 
before the deluge, written by the patri 
archs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, I noch, 
Methuſalem, Lamech, Noah and his 
wife; alſo by Ham, Japhet and his wiſe; 
beſides others by dæmons or angels; ef 
all which ſome moderns have found 
enough to fill an antediluvian library : but 
they appear all either the dreams of idle 
writers, or the tmpoſtures of fraudulent 
ones. A. book of Enoch is even cited in 
the Epiſtle of Jude, ver. 10 and 15. from 
which ſome endeavour to prove the reah- 
ty of the antediluvian writings 3 _— 
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the book cited by that apoſtle is generally 
allowed, both by antient and modern 
writers, to be ſpurious, 

Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are 
Homer's poems, which were ſo even in 
the time of Sixtus Empiricus ; though 
we find mention in greek writers of ſe- 
yenty others prior to Homer, as Hermes, 
Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mu- 
ſrus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, &c. but 
of the greater part of theſe there is not 
the leaſt fragment remaining ; and of 
others, the pieces which go under their 
names are generally held, by the learned, 
to be foppetitizions. F. Hardouin goes 
farther, charging all the antient books, 
doth greek and latin, except Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Sa- 
tires and Epiftles, Herodotus, and Ho- 
mer, to be ſpurious, and forged in the 
XIIIch century, by a club of perſons, 
under the direction of one Severus Ar- 
chontius. Among the Greeks, it is to be 
obſerved, the oldeſt books were in verſe, 
which was prior to proſe : Herodotus's 
Hiſtory is the oldeſt book extant of the 
profaic kind. 


Materials of Booxs Several forts of mate- 


rials were uſed formerly in making books: 
plates of lead, and copper, the barks 
of trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood were 
the firſt materials employed to engrave 
ſuch things upon, as men were willing 
to have tranſmitted to poſterity. Jole- 
phus ſpeaks of two columns, the one 
of ſtone, the other of brick, on which 
the children of Seth wrote their inven- 
tions and aſtronomical diſcoveries : Por- 
phyry makes mention of ſome pillars, 
preſerved in Crete, on which the cere- 
monies, practiſed by the Corybantes in 
their ſacrifices, were recorded: Heſiod's 
works were originally written upon tables 
of lead, and depoſited in the temple of 
the Muſes, in Bœotia: the ten command- 
ments, delivered to Moſes, were written 
upon ſtonez and Solon's laws, upon 
wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, 
and ivory, were common among the an- 
tients: when of wood, they were fre- 
quently covered with wax, that people 
might write on them with more eale, or 
blot out what they had written. The leaves 
of the palm-tree were afterwards uſed in- 
ſtead of wooden planks, and the fineſt and 
thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, as 
the lime, the aſh, the mapple, and the 
elm; from hence comes the word liber, 
which ſignifies the inner bark of the trees ; 


and as theſe backs were rolled up, in or · 
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der to be removed with greater eaſe, theſe 
rolls were called volumen, a volume; a 
name afterwards given to the like rolls of 
paper, or parchment. 
Thus we find books were firſt written on 
ſtones, witneſs the Decalogue given to 
Moſes : then on the parts of plants, as 
leaves chiefly of the palm-tree ; the rind 
and barks, eſpecially .of the tilia, or 
phillyrea, and the egyptian papyrus. By 
degrees wax, then leather, were intro- 
duced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and 
ſheep, of which at length parchment was 
repared : then lead came into ule ; alſo 
— filk, horn, and laſtly paper it- 
ſelf. 


Form of Booxs. The firſt books were in the 


form of blocks and tables: but as flex- 
ible matter came to be wrote on, 4 
found it more convenient to make their 
books in the form of rolls : theſe were 
compoſed of ſeveral ſheets, faſtened to 
each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or 
umbilicus ; the whole making a kind of 
column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the umbilicus as a handle, 
it being reputed a crime to take hold of 
the roll itſelf : the outſide of the volume 
was called frons ; the ends of the umbili- 
cus, cornua, horns, which were uſually 
carved, and adorned with ſilver, ivo- 
ry» or even gold and precious ſtones : 
the title, Cee, was ſtruck on the 
outſide ; the whole volume, when ex- 
tended, might make a yard and a half 
wide, and fifty long. The form which 
obtains among us is the ſquare, compoi- 
ed of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo 
known, though little uſed, by the an- 
tients. 
To the form of books belongs alſo the in- 
internal oeconomy, as the order and 
arrangement of points and letters into lines 
and pages, with margins and other ap- 
purtenants: this has undergone many va- 
rieties ; at firſt the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into ſeparate words, 
which, by degrees, were noted with ac- 
cents, and diſtributed, by points and 
ſtops, into periods, paragraphs, chap- 
ters, and other diviſions. In ſome coun- 
tries, as among the orientals, the lines 
began from the right and ran leftward ; 
in others, as he northern and weſtern 
nations, from left to right ; others, as 
the Greeks, followed both directions, al- 
ternately going in the one, and return- 
ing in the other, called bou/trophedon: in 
moſt countries the lines run from one 
lde to the other: in ſome, particularly the 
Chineſe, 
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- Chineſe, from top to bottom. Again, 
in ſome the page is entire and uniform, in 
_ ethers divided into columns; in others 
diſtinguiſhed into texts and notes, either 
marginal, or at the bottom ; uſually it is 
- furniſhed with ſignatures, and catch- 
words ; ſometimes allo with a regiſter, to 
diſcover whether the book is complete. 
To theſe are added the apparatus of ſum - 
maries, or ſide- notes, the embelliſhments 
of red, gold, or initial letters, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, ſchemes, 
maps, and the like. The end of the 
book, now denoted by FIN1s, was an- 
; — marked with this character <, 

called cornis: there alſo occur certain 


formulas at the beginnings and endings 


of books; the one to exhort the reader to 
be courageous, and proceed to the fol- 
lowing books ; the ethers were conclu- 
ſions, often guarded with imprecations 
againſt ſuch as ſhould falſify them. 


Uſes of Books. It is certain, that books 


make one of the chief inſtruments of ac- 
quiring knowledge; they are the repoſi- 
tories of the law, and vehicles of learn- 
ing of every kind; our religion itſelf is 
founded on. books, and without them, 
ſays Bartholin, God is filent, juſtice dor- 
mant, phyſic at a ſtand, philoſopay lame, 
letters dumb, and all things involved in 
cimmerian darkneſs. The eulogia which 
have been beſtowed upon books are infi- 
nite : they are repreſented as the refuge 
of truth, which is baniſhed out of con- 
verſation: as ſtanding counſellors and 
preachers, always at hand, and always 
' diſintereſted ; having this advantage over 
all inſtructions, that they are ready to re- 

at their leſſon as often as we pleaſe. 
Books ſupply the want of maſters, and 
even, in ſome meaſure, the want of ge- 
nius and invention, and can raiſe the 
dulleſt perſons, who have memory, above 
the level of the greateſt geniuſes, if deſti- 
tute of their help. Perhaps their greateſt 
glory is the affection borne them by many 
'of the greateſt men of all ages. M. Cato, 
the elder Pliny, the emperor Julian, and 
others, are on record for their great de- 
votion to books : the laſt has perpetuated 
his paſſion by ſome greek epigrams in 
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functions of civil life; that they render 


many lazy, and prevent their exerting 


their own talents, by furniſhing them, on 
every occaſion, with things of the growth 


of others; and that our natural lights be- 


come weakened and extinguiſhed by en- 
uring ourſelves only to fee with foreign 
lights: beſides, that all men are thereby 
furniſhed with means of impoſing on tlie 
people, and propagating ſuperſtition, im- 
morality, enthuſiaſm, or irreligion, which 
will always ſpread faſter, and be receiv- 


ed more greedily than leſſons of truth and 
virtue, 


Art of. writing or compoſing Books. To 


this end we have much fewer helps 
and inſtructions, than for the art of 
fpeaking ; though the former be the more 

ifficult of the two, as a reader is not 
ſo eaſy to be impoſed on, but has better 
opportunities of detecting frauds than a 
hearer. A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
duces an author's buſineſs to a few heads, 
were they but as eaſily practiſed as pre- 
{ſcribed : let him — who it is writes, 
what, how, why, and to whom. To 
write a good book, an intereſting ſ#je& 
muſt be choſen, which is to be long and 
cloſely meditated on; and of the ſenti- 
ments that offer themſelves, thoſe which 
are already commonly known ate to be 
rejected; few or no digreſſions from the 
main point are to be allowed; quota- 
tions rarely made, and then only to prove 
ſome important truth, or embelliſn the 
ſubject with ſome beautiful and uncom- 
mon oblervations, never bringing an an- 


tient philoſopher on the ſtage, to ſay what 


the meaneſt lacquey could have ſaid as 


well; nor making a ſermon, unleis the 


buſineſs be to preach. 


Marks of good BOOKS. Theſe are, accord- 


ing to Selden, ſolidity, perſpicuity, and 
brevity. The firſt will be attained by 
keeping the piece long by us, often re- 
viewing and correcting it, by the advice 
of friends: the ſecond, by diſpoſing the 
ſentiments in a due order, and delivering 
them under proper and uſual e:cpreſſious: 
the third, by rejecting every thing that 
_ not immediately concern the ſub- 
ject, 


their praiſe. Richard Bury, biſhop of To judge of a Boox. Thoſe who have treat- 


Durham, andlord chancellor of England, 
has an expreſs treatiſe on the love of books. 
Bad effects objefted to Booxs. On the 
other hand. it is ſaid, that they employ 
too much of our time and attention, en- 
gage us in purſuits of no uſe to the com- 


monweaith, and indiſpoſe us for the 
58 


ed of the ſubject, direct us to obſerve the 
title, the author's or editor's name, the 
number of editions, the place where, and 
the year when it was printed; proceed then 
to the preface, and look for the author's 
detign, and the occaſion of his writing; 
wake allo his country (each nation 

having 


Fs 
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ſon by whole order he wrote: if his liſe be 
annexed to it, run it over, and note his 
profeſſion, and what rank he was of, 
what is remarkable in his education, ſtu- 
dies, converſation, Oc. It the preface 
does not five an account of the method 
of the work, run briefly over the order 
and diſpoſition of it, and note what points 
the author has handle. 


Foreign BOOKS. All foreign bound books 


pay duty on importation 148. for every 
11216. As to unbound books, they are 
commonly entered by the hundred weight, 
and pay, if french, 138. 63 d. but if 
from any other country, only 78. d. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that all popiſh 
books are prohibited to be imported ; 2s 
are all engliſh books printed abroad, un- 
lels with the conſent of the proprietor of 
the copy. 


Common-place-BoOk. See COMMON-PLACE 


BOOE, 


Jext-Boox. See the article TrxT. 
Books, in a mercantile ſenſe, the ſeveral 


regiſters wherein merchants and other 
dealers keep their acconnts. 

Merchants books are kept either ſingle, 
or according to the method of double en- 
try. They who keep them in the former 
method, have occahon for ſew books, as 
a journal, or day book; and a ledger, 
or poit-book : the former to write all the 
articles, following each other as they oc- 
cur in the courſe of their buſineſs ; and 
the other to draw out the accounts of all 
the debtors and creditors on the journal. 
This method is only proper for reta1} 
dealers; or at leaſt for traders who have 
but very little buſineſs: but as for whole- 
ſale dealers and great meichants, who 
keep their books according to the double 
entry, or italian method, as is now mot 
commonly done, their buſineſs requires 
ſeveral other books, the uſefulneſs of 
which will be ſeen from what follows. 
The moſt conſiderable books, according 
to the method of double entry, are the 
waſte - book, the journal, and the ledger ; 


but beſides theſe three, which are abto- ' 


lutely neceſſary, there are ſeveral others, 
to the number of thirteen, or even more, 
called ſubſervient or auxiliary books, 
which are uſed in proportion to the buf- 
nels a man has, or to the nature of the 
buſineſs a man carries on. Theſe books 
are the caſh-book, the debt-book, the 
book of numeros, the book of invoices, 
the book of accounts current, the book of 
commiſſions, orders, or advices, &c, 

Vor. I, f ; 
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having its p:culiar genius) and the per- The gugſfe- voor may be defined a regiſter, 


containing an inventory of a merchant's 
effects, and debts, with a diſtin& record 
of all his tranſactions and dealings, in a 


way of trade, related in a plain ſimple 
Ryle, and in order of time as they ſucceed 


one another. 

The waſte-book opens with the invento- 
ry, wich conſiſts of two parts; firſt, the 
elfects, that is, the money a merchant 
has by him, the goods he has in hand, 
his part of ſhips, houſes, farms, Cc. 
with the debts due to him; the ſecond 
part of the inventory is the debts due hy 
lim to others: the difference b tween 
which, and the effects, is what the mer- 
chants call neat ſtock. When a man be- 
gins the world, and firſt ſets up to trade, 


the inventory is to be gathered from a 


ſurvey of the particulars that make up his 
real eſtate; but ever after is to be collect- 
ed from the ballance of his old books, 
and carried to the new. | 

After the inventory 1s fairly related in the 
waſte· book, the tranſactions of trade come 
next to be entered don; which is a 
daily taik to be performed as they occur, 
T he narrative ought to exhibit tranſ- 
actions with all the circumſtances neceſſa- 
ry to be known, and no more. It ſhould 
contain the names of perſons with whom 
the merchant deals upon truit, the con- 
ditions of bargains, the terms of pay- 
ment, the quantity, quality, and prices 
of goods, with every thing that ſerves to 
make the record diitintt, and nothing 
elſe, The waſte-book, if no ſubſidiary 
books are kept, ſhould contain a record 
of all the merchant's tranſactions and deal - 
ings, in a way of trade; and that not on- 
ly of ſuch as are properly and purely mer- 
cantile, but of every occurrence that af- 
fects his ſtock, fo as to impair or increaſe 
it, ſuch as private expences, ſervants fees, 
houſe- rents, money gained, &c, 


The journal, or day-ROOK, is the book 


wherein the traniactions recorded in the 
waſte-hook are prepared to be carried to 
the ledger, by having their proper debtors 
and creditors aſcertained and pointed out: 
whence it may be obſerved, that the great 
deſign of the journal is to prevent errors 
in the ledger : again, aſter the ledger is 
filled up, the journal facilitates the work 
required in reviſing and corretting it; for 
firit the waſte- book and journal are com- 
pared, and then the journal and ledger; 
whereas to reviſe the ledger immediately 
from the waſte- book, would be a matter 
of no leſs diſſiculty, than to form it with- 

X x out 
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out the help of a journal: laſtly, the jour- 
nal is deſigned as a fair record of a mer- 

chant's buſineſs, for neither of the other 
two books can ſerve this purpoſe ; not the 
ledger, by reaſon of the order fhat ob- 
tains in it, and allo on account of its bre- 
vity, being little more than a large in- 
dex : nor can the waſte-book anſwer this 
" deſign, as it can neither be fair nor 
uniform, nor very accurate, being com- 
monly written by different hands, and in 
time of buſineſs. Hence it is, that in 
caſe of differences between a merchant 
and his dealers, the journal is the book 


commonly called for, and inſpected by a 
civil judge, | 
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In the journal, perſons and things are 
charged debtors to other perſons and 
things as creditors; and in this it agrees 
with the ledger, where the ſame ſtyle is 
uſed, but differs from it as to forms and 
order; ſo that it agrees with the waſte- 
book in thoſe very things where it dif- 
fers from the ledger; and, on the other 
hand, it agrees with the latter, in the 
very point wherein it difters from the 
former : but in order to ſtate the com- 

ariſon betwaxt the waſte-book and 
journal, we ſhall turn two or three ex- 
amples of the waſte-book into a jour- 
nal form. 


WASTE-BOOK. 


— | July rf. | . 6. [d. 
Bought of William Pope 40 yards of black cloth, at 145. per y_— 1 
payable in three months, — J 
Bought of Jarnes Sloan 100 yards of ſhalloon, at 10 d. 
per yard. „ . . 
| Whereof paid, ©2 Oo oo 
Reſt due, at two months, 02 03 04 | 
| —| 43 log 
| 
1 4th. 
| Sold William Pope four pipes of port wine, at 271. 108. per 
ipe. „ 
N hereof received 55 00 o 
KReſt due, on demand, 55 O0 00 
— — 110 fo 00 
JOURNAL. 
3 July x. I. 1 $8. d. 
[BLACK CLOTH Dr. to WILLIAu Pop, 281. 
For 40 yards, at 14s. per yard, payable in three months. 23 00 | 00 
[SHALLOON Dr. to SUNDRIES, 41. 38. 4d. I. 4 d. 
To Cath paid in part for 100 yards, at 10 d. per yard, o©2 00 oo 
To ]. Sloan, for the reſt, due at two months, 02 03 04 
403 lea 
Fd — — 4th. . — | | 
SUNDRIES Drs. to PORT WINE, 1101, I. 3. d. 
| Caſh, received in part for four pipes, at 271. 108. ipe 00 oo 
William Pope, for the reſt on demand, . : : oo O 
110 EE 


It may be here obſerved, that every caſe 
or example of the waſte - book, when en- 
tered into the journal, is called a journal 
poſt, or entrance; thus the examples 


above, make tliree direct poſts. Again, 


a poſt is either ſimple or complex : a 
ſimple poſt, is that which has but one 
debtor, and one creditor, as the firſt of 
theſe above ; a complex poſt, is either 
when one debtor is ballanced by one or 

moe 
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more creditors, as in the ſecond poſt ; 
or when two or more debtors are bal- 
lanced by one creditor, as in the third 
oft ; or when ſeveral debtors are bal- 
anced by ſeveral creditors ; and then the 
poſt is ſaid to be complex in both terms. 
This being premiſed, the following rules 
are to be oblerved for writing in the 
journal. 
1. In a ſimple poſt, the debtor is to he 
expreſsly mentioned, then the creditor, 
and laſtly the ſum, all in one line; alter 
which, the narrative, or realon of the en- 
try, in one or more lines, as in the firſt 
of theſe three poſts above. 
2. In a complex poſt, the ſeveral debtors, 
or creditors, are expreſſed in the firſt 
line, by themſelves, with their reſpective 
ſums ſubjoined to them, which are to be 
added up, and their total carried to the 


money columns, as in the ſecond and 


third poſts. 

3. The debtors and creditors ſhould be 
written in a large letter, or text hand, 
both for ornament and diſtinction. 
Before we proceed to explain the ledger, 
we ſhall previouſly inquire into the na- 
ture and ule of the terms debtor and cre- 
ditor, as the whole art of book-keeping 
entirely depends on a true idea of thote 
terms, the nature and uſe of which will 
be obvious from the following conſide- 
rations. 

Accounts in the ledger conſiſts of two 
parts, which in their own nature are di- 
rectly oppoſed to, and the reverſe of one 
another, which are therefore ſet fronting 
one another, and on oppoſite ſides of tie 
fame folio. Thus all the articles of the 
money received, go to the left ſide of the 
caſh account; and all the articles or ſums 
laid out, are carried to the right. In 
like manner, the purchaſe of goods is 
poſted to the left tide of the accounts of 
the faid goods, and the (ale or diſpoſal of 
them to the right. 

TranſaQtions ef trade or caſes of the 


waſte-bock, are allo made up of -two 


parts, which belong to different ac- 
counts, and to oppolite fides of the 
ledger, e.g. If goods are bought for 
ready money, the two parts are the goods 
received and the money delivered ; the 
tormer of which goes to the lett fide of 
the account of the ſaid goods, and the 
latter to the right fide of the caſh ac- 


count, 


Ihe two parts in any caſe in the waſte · 


book, when paſted to the journal, are de- 
nominated = one the debtor, the ether 
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the creditor of that poſt ; and when car- 
ried from thence to the ledger, the debtor, 
or debtor part, is entered upon the left 
fide (hence called the debtor ſide) of its 
own account, where it is charged debtor 
to the creditor part : again, the creditor, 
or creditor part, is poſted to the right fide 
or creditor ſide of its account, and made 
creditor by the debtor part, Hence italian 
book keeping is ſaid to be a method of 
keeping accounts by double entry, be- 
cauſe every ſingle cate of the waſte- book, 
requires at lealt two entrances in the 
ledger, wiz. one for the debtor, and ano- 
ther tor the creditor, 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident 
that the terms debtor and creditor, are 
nothing elſe but marks or characteriſtics 
ſtamped upon the different parts of tranſ- 
actions in the journal, exprelling the re- 
lation of theſe parts to one another, and 
ſhewing to which fide of their reipective 
accounts in the ledger they are to be 
carried. 

Having thus far explained the meaning 
of the terms debtor and creditor, we 
ſhall now proceed to the ledger, or prin- 
cipal book of accounts. 


Of the ledger. The ledger is the principal 


book wherein all the ſeveral articles ot each 
particular account, that lie icattered in 
other books, according to their dates, are 
collected, and placed together in ſpaces al- 
lotted for them, in ſuch a manner, that 
the oppolite parts of every account, are 
directly ſet fronting one another, on op- 
poſite ſides of the ſame folio. 
The ledger's folios are divided into ſpaces 
for containing the accounts, on the head 
of which are written the titles of the ac- 
counts, marked Dr. on the left hand 
Page, and Cr, on the right : below which 
and the articles, with the word To pre- 
fixed on the Dr. ſide, and the _ By 
on the Cr. fide; and upon the margin 
are recorded the dates of the articles, in 
two {mall columns alloted for that pur- 
poſe, The money columns are the lame 
as in other books: before them ſtand the 
tolio column, which contains figures, di- 
recting to the folio where the corre pond- 
ing ledger- entrance of cach article is 
made : for every thing is twice entered 
in the ledger, wiz. on the Dr. tide of 
one account, and again on the Cr, fide 
of ſome other account; ſo that the figures 
mutually refer from the one to the other, 
and are of uſe in examining the ledger, 


Beſides thele columns, there mult be kept 


in all accoumts, where number, meaſure, 
XX 2 weight, 
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weight, or diſtinction of coins is conſider- 


ed, inner columns, to inſert the quantity; 


and for the ready finding any account in 
the ledger, it has an alphabet, or index, 
wherein are written the titles of all ac- 
counts, with the number of the folio 
where they ſtand. 


How the ledger is filled up from the journal. 


1751 g CASH Dr. Fo. I. Is. 


July [4 To port-wine, re- 


July {4;To port-wine, as 


r. Turn to the index, and fee whether 
the Dr. of the journal polt, to be trani- 
ported, be written there: if not, inſert it 
under its proper letter, with the number 
of the folio to which it is to be carried. 
2. Having diſtinguiſhed the Pr. and the 
Cr. ſides, as already directed, recording 
the dates, complete the entry in one line, 
by giving a ſthoit hint of the nature and 
terms of the traniaction, carrying the 
ſum to the money columns, and interting 
the quantity, it it be an account of goods, 
Sc. in the inner colums, and the rete:- 
ring figure in the folio colunm. 

3. Turn next to the Cr. of the journal- 
poſt, and proceed in the fame manner 
with it, both in che index and ledger ; 
with this difference only, that the entry 
is to be made on the Cr. fide, and the 
word Py prehxed to it, 

4. The polt being thus entered in the 
ledger, return to the journal, and on the 


margin mark the folios of the account: 
with the folio of the Dr. above, and the 
folio of the Cr. below, and a fall line 
between them thus 3. Theſe marginal 
numbers of the journal, are a kind of in. 
dex to the ledger, and are of ute in 
examining the books, and on other 
occaſions. 
5. In opening the accounts in the ledger 
tolo the order of the journal; that is, 
beginning with the firſt journal-poſt, al. 
low the firſt ſpace in the ledger for the 
Dr. of it, the next for the Cr. the third 
for the Dr. of the following poſt, if it be 
not the tame with ſome of thole already 
opencd, and ſo on till the whole journal 
be wanſported: and tuppoſing that, thry' 
inadvertency, tome former ſpace has been 
allowed too large, you are not to go 
back to {ubdivide it, in order to erect 
another account in it, 
Tho' theſe rules are formed for ſimple 
polis, where there is but one Dr. and 
one Cr. yet they may be caſily applicd 
o complex ones, 
As examples, how articles are to be en- 
tered in the ledger, tab e the two accounts 
of CaSH and WILIIAu POPE, fo far as 
mentioned in the above waſte-bcok and 
journal. 


d. 


ceived in part for 
four pipes, at 271, 
| 10 8. per pipe 
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6 „ 
WII. Porr Dr. | | 
per journal. 6 55109) vo 
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1751 


July 


July 


| CONT R. . a O. 3. d. 
i] By ſhalloon, paid in 

part tor 100 yards, 
at 20d. per yard. 122 ſocſoc 
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By black: cloth, for | 
40 yards, at 148. 
per yard. 3 |2$[0000 


Caſh Book, This is the moſt important 


. 


of the auxiliary hooks. It is fo called, 
becauſe it contains, in debtor and credi- 
tor, all the caſli that comes in, and goes 
out of a merchant's ſtock. The recerpts 
on the debtor's fide 3 the perſons of whom 
it was received, on what, and on whoſe 
account, and in what ſpecie: and the 
payments, on the creditor's ſide; men- 
tioning allo the ſpecie, the teaſons of the 


Boox of debts, or payments, is a book in 


winch rs written down the day on which 
all tums become due, either to be re- 
ceived or paid, by bills of exchange, notes 
of hand, merchandizes bought or ſold, 
or otherwiſe. By comparing, receipts and 
payments, one may, in time, provide the 
neceſſary funds for payments, by getting 


the bills, notes, Cc. due to be paid; or 


by taxing other precautions. 


payments, to Whoin, and for what ac- BOOK of numero s, or wares. This book 


count they are made. 
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merchandizes that are lodged in the ware- 
houſe, thoſe that are taken out of it, 
and thoſe that remain therein, 


Book of invoices. This book is kept to 


preſerve the journal from craſures, which 
arc unavoidable in drawing up the ac- 
counts of invoices of the everal mer- 
chandizes received, ſent out, or fuld ; 
wherein one is obliged to enter very mi- 
nute particulars. It is alto deſigned to 
render thoſe invoices eaſier to find than 
they can be in the waſte-book, or journal. 
Book of accounts current. This book ſerves 
to draw up the accounts which art to be 
ient to correlpondents, in order to ſettl 
them in concert, before they are bal- 
lanced in the ledger ; it is properly a 
duplicate of the accounts current, which 
is kept to have recourie to occaſionally. 
The other mercantile books generally in 
uſe are, the book of commiſſions, orders, 


or advices ; the book of acceptances of 


bills of exchange; the b.ok of remit- 
tanccs ; the book of expences ; the copy- 
book of letters; the book of poſtage ; 


the ſhip-books, and the book of work -- 


men. To thele may be added others, 
which depend on the greater or leſſer 
accuracy of the mer hants and bankers, 
and on the ſeveral Kinds of trade carried 
on by particular dealers. 

BOOK-BINDING. Ihe art of gathering and 
lewing together the ſheets of a book, and 
covering it with a back, Ec. It is per- 
formed thus : the leaves are firſt folded 
with a folding-ſtick, and laid over each 
other in the order of the ſignature z then 
beaten on a ſtone with a hammer, to 
make them ſinooth, and open well, and 
afterwards preſſed, While in the preſs 
they are ſewed upon bands, which are 
pieces of cord or packthread ; fix bands 
to a folio book, five to 4 quarto, octavo, 
Sc. which is done by drawing a thread 
thro' the middle of each ſheet, and giv- 
Ing it a turn round each band, beginning 
with the firſt, and proceeding to the laſt, 
After this the books are glued, and the 
bands opened and ſcraped, for the better 
tixing the paſte boards; the back is 
turned with a hammer, and the book 
fixed in a preſs between two boards, in 
order to make a groove for iixing the 
patte-boards ; theſe being applied, holes 
are made for fixing them to the book, 
which is preſſed a third time. Then the 

book is at laſt put to the cutting-prels, 
betwixt two boards, the one lying even 
with the prets, for the knife to run upon, 
the other above it, for the knife to run 
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againft : after which the paſte-hoards are 
ſquared. 

he next operation is the ſprinkling the 
leaves of the book, which is done by 
dipping a bruſh into vermilion and ſap- 
green, holding the bruſh 1m one hand, 
and ſpreading the hair with the other ; 


by winch motion the edges of the leaves 


are ſprinkled in a regular manner, with- 
out any ſpots being bigger than the 
Others. 

Then remains the covers, which are ei- 
ther of calf-ikin, or of ſheep-tkin ; thete 
being moiſtened in water, are cut out to 
the ſize of the book, then ſmeared over 
with paſte, made of wacat flour, and af- 
terwards ſtretched over the paſte- board, 
on the outſnle, and doubled over the 
edges withinſide; after having firſt taken 
off the four angles, and indented and 
platted the cover at the head-band: which 
done, the book is covered, and bound 
firmly between two bands, and then ſet 
to dry. Afterwards it is waſhed over 
with a little paſte and water, and then 
ſprinkled fine with a bruſh, unleſs it 
ſhould be marbled; when the ſpots are 
to be made larger, by mixing the ink 
with vitriol. After this the book is glaz- 
ed twice, with the white of an egg beaten, 
and at laſt poliſhed with © poliſhing - iron 
paſſed hot over the glazed cover. 


BoOK-KEEP1NCG, an art teaching how to 


record and diſpoſe the accounts of buſi- 
neis, ſo as the true ſtate of every part, 
and of the whole, may be eaſily and di- 
ſtinctly known. Sce the article Books, 
in a mercantile ſenſe. 


BOOKSELLER, one who trades in books, 


whether he prints them himſelf, or gives 
them to be printed by others. 
Bookſellers are in many places ranked 
among the members of univerſities, and 
entitled to the privilege of ſtudents, as 
at Tubingen, Saliſburg, and Paris, where 
they have always been diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar and mechanical traders, 
and exempted from divers taxes and im- 
poſitions laid upon other companies. 
The traffic of hooks was anticntly very in- 
conſiderable, in to much, that the book - 
merchants both of England, France, and 
Spain, and other countries, were diſtin» 
guiſhed by the appellation of ſtationers, 
as having no {hops, but only ſtalls and 
ſtands in the ſtreets. Dwing this Rate, 
the civil magiſtrates took little notice of 
the bookſellers, leaving the government 
of them to the univeriities, to whom 
they were Tuppoled more immediate re- 
tainers z 
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tainers; who accordingly gave them 
laws and regulations, fixed prices on 
their books, examined their correCtnels, 
and puniſhed them at diſcretion. 

But when, by the invention of printing, 
books and bookſellers began to multiply, 
it became a matter of more conſequence, 
and the ſovereigns took the direction of 
them into their own hands ; giving them 
new ſtatutes, appointing officers to fixt 
prices, and granting licences, privileges, 

* 

Authors frequently complain of the arts 
of bookſellers. Lord Shattſbury gives 
us the proceſs of a literary controverly 
blown up by bookſellers. The pub- 
lication of books depend much on the 
taſte and diſpoſition of bookſellers. 
Among the german writers, we find 
perpetual complaints of the difficulty of 
precuring bookſellers: many are forced 
to travel to the book fairs at Frankfort 
or Leipſic, to find bookſellers to under - 
take the impreſſion of their works. 

BOOK ING, among merchants, the making 
an entry of any thing in a journal. See 
the articles BOOK and JOURNAL. 

BOOM, in the ſea-language, a long piece 

of timber with which the clew of the 
ſtadding-Ail is ſpread cut; and ſome- 
times the boom is uſed to ſpread or boom 
out the clew of the mainmaſt. 
Boom-ſpars, imported from the britiſh 
plantations, are free; if from Ireland, 
Afia, or Africa, they pay 6s. 5d. the 
hundred; and it from elſewhere, 9 s. 61d. 

Boom denotes alſo a cable ſtretched athwart 
the mouth of a river or harbour; with 
yards, top-maſts, battling or fpars of 
wood laſhed to it, to prevent an enemy's 
coming in. 

BOONMING, among failors, denotes the 
application of a boom to the ſails, 

A ſhip is ſaid to come booming forwards, 
when ſhe comes with all the tail ſhe can 
make. 

BOOPHTHALMUS, a kind of agat with 
large circles in it, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to an ox's eye, from whence it 
has got this name. 


BOOPS, a name given to the hoca, on ac- 


count of its fine large eyes. See Boca. 
BOOT, a well-known cover for the leg, 
made of leather. 
Hunting boots are made of thinner lea- 
ther than ordinary, as the fiſhing ones 
are of a ſtrong thick kind, fit to hold out 
water. 
Yack-BooTs, a very ſtrong kind, worn by 
- troopers. 
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Boor TREE, or BOOT-LAST, an inflty. 
ment uſed by ſhoe- makers to widen the 
leg of a boot. It is a wooden cylinder 
{lit into two parts, between which, when 
it is put into the boot, they drive by main 
force a wedge or quoin. 

BOOTES, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of 23 ſtars, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy's catalogue, of 23 in 
Tycho's, of 34 in Bayer's, of $2 in Hevc- 
lius's, and of 45 in Mr. Flamſtcad'; 
catalogue. 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an 
enemy in time of war. By the law of 
Moſes, the booty taken from the enemy, 
was to be divided equally between thoſe 
who were in the battle and the reſt of the 
people. And Moſes adds, „ Ye ſhall 
„ likewiſe ſeparate the Lord's ſhare, 
% which ye ſhall take out of the whole 
© booty belonging to the men of war.“ 
The rabbins pretend, that under the 
kings of Iſrael, another rule was followed 
in the diſtribution of the ſpoil. 1. Ever; 
thing was given to the king which be- 
longed to the conquered King, bis tent, 
ſlaves, cattle, Sc. After this the reſt of 
the bouty was divided into two equal 
parts, of which the King had one moiety, 
and the other was diſtributed among the 
ſoldiers who were in the action, and thote 
who continued m the camp. 

Among the Greeks, the booty was di- 
vided equaily, a ſhare being reſerved for 
their gods. By the military diſcipline 
of the Romans, the booty belonged to 
the republic, and the generals ordered it 
all to be carried to the public treaſury. 
Sometimes, indeed, it was diſtributcd 
among the ſoldiers, as a reward of their 


bravery, and in order to animate them in 


future actions. 

BOPPART, a town of the electorate of 
Triers, ſituated on the weſt ſhore of the 
Rhine, about eight miles ſouth of Cob- 
lentz : caſt longitude 7 10, north lati- 
tude go 20', 

BOQUEROON, an iſland in the eaſt-ia- 
dian occan, lying north-eaſt of Borneo, 
in north latitude 49, _ 

BOQUINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics ſo called from Boquinus their 
founder, who taught that Chriſt did ret 
die for all mankind, but only for the 
faithful, and conſequently was only 3 
particular ſaviour. 

BORA, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by 
ſome for the butonites, See the article 
BUFONITES, 


BORAGO, BORRAGE, See BORRAGE. 


BORAK), 
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2 middle nature between an aſs and a 
mule, and to have carried Mahomet in 
his aerial journies from Jeruialem into 
heaven. 


BORASSUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are not ſo well al- 
certained as to reduce it to any claſs. 
The male flowers have the corolla di- 
vided into three oval hollow ſ(egments 
reſembling petals 3 and the female flow- 
ers have it divided into three round {mall 
permanent ſegments. The fruit is a 
roundiſh, obtuk, rigid, unilocular berry, 
containing three oval, compreſſed, di- 
ſtinct and filamento!e lecds. 


BORAX, in natural hiitory, a mineral 


{lt found in a fluid form, ſuſpended in 
certain waters, and diſcoverable in them 

by a ſweetiſh mixed with a brackiſh and 
bitter taſte; readily ſeparable from them 
by evaporation, and appearing, when 
ſeparated, in a ſolid, bright, and tranſ- 
parent form, and in large, regularly 
figured bodies, affording, on a nice ſolu- 
tion and evaporation, octahedral cryſtals. 
Borax makes no efferveſcence either with 
acids or alkalies, and yields nothing by 
diſtillation but an inſipid phlegm. lts 
uſe in ſoldering of gold and other metals, 
is well known ; alſo in metallurgy, as a 
flux ; in the remelting the ſmall maſſes 
of gold and filver that are the produce 
of aſſays: for by 2 it over the veſſels 
theſe are to be melted in, it hlls up all 
their little cavities, and leaves not the 
leaſt roughneſs on the ſurtace, to detain 
any of the melted metal: it is uſed by 
the dyers alſo, to give à glo!s to ſulks; 
and, in Italy, the * uſe it as a coſ- 
metic : with us, it is in no ſmall repute 
as a promoter of the menſes and delivery; 
the powder, kept as a ſecret by ſome of 
our women midwives, being a compoſi- 
tion whereof borax is the baſis, and the 
only efficacious medicine. It is alſo uled 
in making Glauber's ſalt. 

Bos Ax is alſo uſed by ſome as the name 
of the toad-ſtone, more uſually called 
bufonites. Sce the article BUFONITES. 

BORBONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diade!þhia-decondria clak f plants, the 
flower of which is pentapetalous, papili- 
onaceous, and hairy on the onthde ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh acuminated pod, with 
one cell, containing one ſeed in the ſhape 
of a kidney. 

BORBORITES, borborite, in church-hi- 
tory, aſe&of gnoſtics, in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who, bekides embracing the errors 

2 
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BORAK, a fabulous animal, {aid to be of 


BOR 
of theſe heretics, denied the laſt judg- 
ment. 
Their name comes from B8:p$5p2;, filth, 
on account of a cuſtom they had of daub- 
ing their faces and bodies with dirt and 
filth. 5 

BORBOCHA, or BoR BOA, nan uſed 
by ſome authors for the bearded gadus 
with two back fins, and both jaws con. 

BORCH, a town of lower Saxony, in Ger- 
many, about fourteen miles north-cait of 
Magdeburg: eaſt long. 129 14, north 
lat. 52% 2g. 

BORCHLOEN, or Loors, a town of the 
biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, about 
fitteen miles north-weſt of the city of 
Liege: ealt longitude 5 10, north lat. 
co? 5of, 

BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall narrow 
ſtutf which is nanutactured in ſome parts 
of Egypt, particularly at Cairo, at Alex- 
andria, and at Damieta. 

BORDER, in gardening, is made to in- 

cloſe parterres, that they may not be in- 

jured in walking in them. 

Borders are made either circular, ſtrait, 

or in cant; and are turned into knots, 

ſcrols, volutes, and other compartiments. 

They are rendered very ornamental by 

the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, Sc. that are 

raiſed in them. They are always laid 
with a ſharp rifing in the middle; becauſe 
if they are flat, they are no ways agree- 
able to the eye: and as for their breadth, 
the largeſt are allowed five or fix feet, 
and the leſſer commonly four. There are 
four ſorts, 1. Thoſe continued about 

parterres, without any interruption. 2. 

Thoſe cut into compartiments and con- 

venient diſtances by tmall paſſages ; theſe 

two are raiied in the middle, and adorned 
with flowers and ſhrubs. 3. Even and 
flat ones, without flowers. And, 4. Quite 
plain borders, only ſanded, as in parterres 

of orengery. , 

BoRDER, or BORDURE, in heraldry. See 
the article BOKDURE. 

BORDERS alſo denote the leaves ſtanding 
abour the middle thrum of a flower, 

BORD-FREE. See the article FREE. 

BORD-HALFPENNY, a ſmall toll, by cuſ- 
tom paid to the lord of the town for ſet- 
ting up boards, tables, booths, &c, in 
fairs and markets. 

BORD-LANDsS, the demeſnes which lords 
keep in their hands for the maintenance 
of their board or table. 

BoRD-LODE, a ſervice required of tenants 
to carry timher out of the woods of the 
lord to his houſe. It is allo uſed to 
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ſignify the quantity of proviſion which 
the bordarii or bordmen paid for their 
bord- lands. 

BoRD-SERVICE, the tenure of bord- lands, 
by which ſome lands in certain places 
are held of the biſhop of London, and 
the tenants now pay ſix-pence per acre, 
in lieu of finding proviſion antiently for 
their lord's table. 


BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off 


from within the eſcutcheon all round it 
about + of the field, ſerving as a difference 
in a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families 
of the ſame name, or perlons bearing 
the ſame coat. Sce plate XXIX. fig. 5. 
If the line conſtituting the bordure be 
ſtrait, and the bordure be plain, then in 
blazoning you mutt only name the colour 
of the bordure. 
Bordures are ſometimes ingrailed, go- 
bonated, invicted, Sc. See the articles 
IN GRAILED, Ec. 
If the bordure be charged with any part 
of plants or flowers, the term is verdoy 
of trefoils, or whatever flower it be. If 
it conſiſts of ermins, vairy, or any of the 
furs, they Yay purflew of ermins, Sc. If 
the bordure be charged with martlets, 
the word is charged with an enalyron of 
martlets, &c. 
Bordures are ſymbols of protection, fa- 
your and reward, and as ſuch kings be- 
ſtow them on thoſe they have a value 
for. 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the dia- 
meter of the barrel of a gun or cannon, 
or rather its whole cavity. 

Square BORE, among mechanics, a ſquare 

iece of well-tempered ſteel, fitted into a 
handle, ſerving to widen holes, and make 
them perfectly round. 

BOREAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
relating to the north. Thus, 

BoREAL sis, in aſtronomy, are the firſt 
ſix ſigns of the zodiac, or thoſe north- 
wards of the equinoCtial. | 

Auroro-BORFALIS, Sce AURORA. 

BOREAS, a greek name, now in common 

uſe for the north wind. 
Pezron obſerves, that antiently boreas 
ligniſied the north-eaſt wind, blowing at 
the time of the ſummer ſolſtice. Boreas 
15 repreſented in painting like an old 
man with a horrible look, his hair and 
heard covered with ſnow or hoar froſt, 
with the feet and tail of a ſerpent. 

BOREASMI, Pyzacui, in grecian anti- 
quity, a feſtival kept by the Anthenians 

in honour of Boreas, 3 
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BOREEL, a cape on the north part of 
new Zeland, in the ſouth ſea, lying weit 
by ſouth from the molt ſoutherly part of 
ſouth America. 

BORGO, a town of Finland, in the pro. 
vince of Nyland, upon the northern coat 
of the gulph of Finland. 

BoRGo DI SESIA, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, ſituated upon the Scſia. 

BoRGo DE ST. SEPULCHRO, a town of 
Tuſcany, about fifty miles eaſt of Flo. 
rence, near the head of the Tiber: «ai 
long. 139, and north lat. 430 30. 

BORGO DE VAL DE FARO, 2 town of Italy, 
in the dutchy of Parma, about twenty 
miles ſouth-welk of that city: caſt long. 
10? 36%, north lat. 44* 3+. 

Box O- FORTE, a town of the Mantuan, 
in Italy, ſituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Po and Menzo, about eight miles 
ſouti of Mantua: caſt longitude 11?, 
north latitude 44* 50 

Box O ST. DOMINGO, a city of Italy, in 
the dutchy of Parma, about ten miles 
north-welt of that city : eaſt long. 109 
310, north lat. 44 300 

BORIA, a city of Arragon, in Spain, abou! 
thirty-five miles north-welt of Saragoſl. : 
welt long. 2*, and north lat. 41 400. 

BORING, in a general ſenſe, the art of 
perforating, or making a hole through 
any ſolid body. 

BokiNG of ævater- pipes. The method of 
boring water- pipes is as follows. The 
poles of alder, which 1s a very uſeful wood 
in making pumps, water-pipes, &c. be- 
ing laid on horſes or treſſels of a foot 
heigth, to reſt the auger upon while they 
are boring, they ſet up a lath to turn the 
leaſt end of the poles, to fit them to the 
cavities of the great end of the others. 
They turn the ſmall ends of the poles 
about five or fix inches in length, to the 
ſize they intend to bore the bigger end; 
about the ſame depth, viz. five or bx 
inches. This is deſigned to make a 
joint to ſhut each pair of poles together, 
the concave part being the {emale part, 
and the other part, the male of the joint. 
In turning the male part, they turn a 
channel in it, or a ſmall grove at a cer- 
tain diſtance from the end; and in the 
female part, they bore a ſmall hole to fit 
over this channel. This being done, 
they bore the poles through; and to 
prevent them from boring out at the ſide, 
they ſtick great nails at each end to be 


a guide in boring. It is uſual, however, 
to bore them at both ends; ſo that it 
Pole 
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yole be crooked one way, they can bore 
it through, and not ſpoil it. 

BoRING, in farriery, an operation in uſe 
for the cure of wrenched ſhoulders in 
horſes. It is this : having cut a hole in 
the ſkin, over the part affected, they blow 
it up with a tobacco-pipe, as a butcher 
does a ſhoulder of veal ; after which they 
thruſt a cold flat iron, like the point of 
a ſword· blade, eight or ten inches up be- 
tween the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs : 
this they call boring. 

BORING, in mineralogy, a method of pierce- 
ing the earth with {cooping irons, which, 
being drawn back at proper times, bring 
up with them famples of the different 
ſtrata through which they have paſſed ; 
by the examination of which the ſkilful 
mineraliſt will be able to guets where- 
abouts a vein of ore mv he, or whether 
it will be worth while to open a mine 
there or no. A 

BORIQUE, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, 
lying ſouth-eaſt of Porto Rico, in 64* 
30 weſt longit. and 18 north latitude, 

BORISSOW, a town of Poland, in the 
dutchy of Lithuania, ſituated upon the ri- 
ver Berozina. 

FORISTHENES, in geography, the ſame 
with the Nieper. See NIEPER. 

PORITH, a plant mentioned in the ſcri- 
ptures, and thought to be the ſame with 
the kali. See the article KALL. 

BORMIO, a territory of the Grifons, in 
Italy, having the domiaions of Venice on 
the fouth. 

BORNE, a market-town in Lincoinſhire, 
about thirty miles ſouth of the city of 
Lincoln: weſt longitude 2c!, and north 
latitude 52 40”. 

BORNEO, a large iſland in the indian 

ocean, ſituated between 107 and 117? 
eaſt long. and between 7% 3c! north lat. 
and 4* ſouth latitude. 
Its figure is almoſt round, and computed 
to be two thouſand five hundred miles 
in circumference, and, conſequently, con- 
taining a greater number of ſquare acres 
than any iſland in the known world. 

BoRNEO is alſo the name of the principal 
town of the above ifland, ſituated on a 
bay at the north-weſt part, in 111“ 30 
eaſt long. and 4* 3e' north lat. 

BORNHOLM, an iſland in the baltic ſea, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Schonen, in Swe- 
den, about forty-three miles north-eaſt 
of the ifland of Rugen, in 1; eaſt lon. 
and 35 15 north latitude. 

BORNO, or Bovrxov, the name of a 
town and country of Nigritia, in Africa. 

Vor. I 
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This country abounds in cattle, millet, 
and cotton. It lies between 15 and 


249 eaſt long. and between 10 and 20? 
north latitude. 


Bo No is alſo the name of a lake, in the 


river Niger, where it traverſes the above- 
mentioned country. 


BOROUGH, BurxRovcH, BorRow, or 


BuRGH, a corporation, or town, which 
is not a city. The word, in its original 
ſignification, meant a company, conſiſt- 
ing of ten families, which were bound 
together as each other's pledge. After- 
wards borough came to hgnify a town, 
having a wall or ſome kind of enclofure 
round it. And all places that .in old time 
had the name of borough, it is ſaid, were 
fortified, or fenced in ſome ſhape or other. 
Borough is a place of ſafety and privi- 
lege: and ſome are called free burghs, 
and the tradeimen in them free burgeſſes, 
from a freedom they had granted to them. 
originally, to buy and fell without diſ- 
turbance, and exempt from toll. 


BoroUGH is now particularly appropriat- 


ed to ſuch towns or villages as fend bur- 
geſſes or 1epreſentatives to parliament, 
whether they be incorporated, or not. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into thole by 
charter or ſtatute, and thoſe by preſerip- 
tion or cuſtom : the number in England 
is one hundred and forty-nine, ſome of 
which ſend one, but the moſt of them two 
repreſentatives. 

Royal BoROUGHS, in Scotland, are corpo- 
rations made for the advantage of trade, 
by charters granted by ſeveral of their 
kings, having the privilege of ſending 
commiſſioners to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment, beſides other peculiar immunities. 
They form a body of themſelves, and 
ſend commiſſioners each to an annual 
convention at Edinburgh, to conſult the 
benefit of trade, and their general in- 
tereſt, 

BoRoOUGH-ENGLISH, a cuſtomary deſcent 
of lands or tenements, in certain places, 
by which they deſcend to the youngeſt 
inſtead of the eldeſt ſon; or, if the owner 
have no iſſue, to the younger inſtead of 
the elder brother. This cuſtom goes with 
the land, although there be a deviſe or 
feoffment at the common law to the con- 
trary. The reaſon of this cuſtom, ſays 
Littleton, is, becauſe the youngeſt is pre- 
ſumed, in law, to be leaſt able to provide 
for himſelf. 

BoROUGH-HEAD, or HEADBOROVUGH, call- 
ed alſo borough-holder, ' or burſholder, 
the chief man of the decenna, or huadred, 
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cheſen to ſpeak and act in behalf of the 
reſt.” 
Headborough alſo ſignifies a kind of head 


conſtable, where there are ſeveral choſen 
as his aſſiſtants, to ſerve warrants, Sc. 
See the article CONSTABLE. 
Law-BoRoucas, or BuRRows, in the 
law of Scotland, denotes binding to the 
peace. See the article PEACE. 
BOROUGH-BRIDGE, a town in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, about fifteen miles 
\ north-weſt of York: welt long. 1 15, 
and north latitude 54* 10. 
BOROZAIL, or the zail of the Ethiopi- 
ans, a diſeaſe epidemic in the countries 
about the river. Senega. It principally 
- affe&s the pudenda, but is lifi-rent from 
the lues venerea. It owes its rite to ex- 
ceſſive venery : in the men this diſtemper 
is called aſab, and in the women Aſſaba- 


Tus. 
BORRAGE, borago, in botany, a genus of 
- the pentandria-manog.ynia clais of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle pe- 
tal of the length of the cup, and divided 
into five ſegments: there is no pericarpi- 
um, but the cup grows larger and inflated, 
and contains four ſeeds of a roundiſh 
figure, rugoſe, carinated autwardly from 
the point, globoſe at the baſe, and inſerted 
into a hollow receptacle. See plate 
XXIX. fig. 6. The leaves of borrage 
are accounted cordial, and good in re- 
moving faintneſs; for which reaſon the 
tops are frequently put into wine and 
cool tankards. Boerhaave recommends 
the expreſſed juice in all inflammatory 
diſeaſes. The flowers are one of the four 
_ cordial flowers. The only officinal pre- 
paration is the conſerve of the flowers. 
BORRELLISTS, in church-hiſtory, a 
chriſtian ſect in Holland. They are a 
kind of anabaptiſts, but they have ſome 
very particular opinions. They reje& the 
uſe of churches, of the ſacraments, pub- 
lic prayer, and all other external ads of 
worſhip. They aſſert, that all te chri- 
ſtian churches of the world have degene- 
rated from the pure apoſtolical doctrines, 
becauſe they have ſuffered the word of 
God, which is infallible, to be expound- 
ed, or rather corrupted, by doors, who 
are not infallible. They lead a very au- 
ſtere life, and employ a great part of their 
goods in alms. A 
BORSALO, a kingdom of Africa, in Ni- 
gritia : it extends along the north fide 
of the river Gambia, as far as Tanta- 
conde. : 
BOS, the ox, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds, of the order of the fecera, the 
characters of which are, that the horn 
are hollow and turned forward, bent like 
creicents, and ſmooth on the ſurfacg. 
Of this genus authors enumerate the fol- 
lowing ſpecies, wiz. 1. The common 
tame kind. 2. The bonaſus. 3. The 
biſon. 4. The bubalus. 5. The wuru. 
See the articles Box ASUS, Bisox, Se. 

Bos CAMELITA, a kind of wild ox, 
thought to be the fame with the %. 

Bos MAKINU5s, the name by which the 
variegated ray-hih, with ten prickly tu. 
bercles on the middle of the back, 18 
ſometimes called. 

BOS A, or Bossa, a town of Sardinia, 
ſituated on its weſtern coaſt, at the mouth 
ot a river of the tame name: catt longit, 
8 zo, and north latitude 40 15. 

BO CAGE, the ſame with a grove, or 

_ thicket. 

Bos AGE, in a law ſenſe, is that food which 
trees yield to cattle, as maſt, Sc. But 
Manwood ſays, to be quit of boſcages.is 
to be dicharged of paying any duty lor 
wind fall wood in the foreſt. 

Bosc, among painters, denotes a land- 
icape repreſenting much wood and trees. 

BO>CHETTO, in geography, a territo- 
ry in the iſle of Malta : and likewile an 
eſtate belonging to the grand matters of 
that order, about two miles from Civita 
Vecchia, in Italy. 

BOSE A, in hotany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the pertandriandig yma class. 
1 here is no corolla: the fruit is a glo- 
bole berry, with one cell, containing a 
ſingle acuminated ſeed. 

This genus comes very near the celtis and 
the ume. 4 

BOSN A-SERAJO, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Boſnia : caſt longitude 199, and 
porth latitude 44“. 

BOSN LI A,n frontier province of chriſtendom, 

divided between the houte of Auſtria and 
the Turks; that part of it lying caftwar| 
o the river Unna, belonging tothe Turks; 
and the yet of it, lying weſtward of tha: 
river, to the Aultians, 

BOSPHORUS, in geography, denotes, in 
general, a narrow lea, or channel, ſe- 
parating two continents, and ferving 
as a communication between two leas. 

BospyoRvus is more particularly uſed for 
the ſtraits of Conſtantinople, which divides 
Europe from Aſia. 

This was the original boſphorus; fo 
called becauſe oxen could ſwim over it: 
and from the reſemblance between it and 
the ſtrezghts of Naffa, theig laſt were an- 
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tiently called the cimme ian, as the for- 
mer were the thracian boſphorus. 


BOSQUE I'S, in gardening, groves fo call- 


ed from boſchette, an italian word, which 
lignifies a little wood, They are com- 

artments in gardens} formed by the 
ranches of trees, diſpoſed either regu- 
larly in rows, or wildly and irregularly, 
acording to the fancy of the owner. A 
bolquet is either a plot of ground incloſ- 
ed with paliſades of horn-beam, the middle 
of it being filled with tall trees, as elm 
or the like, the tops of which make a tuft 
or plume; or it conſiſts of only high trees, 
as horſe-cheſnut, elm, &c. The ground 
ſhould be kept very ſmooth and rolled, 
or elle covered with grats, after the man- 
ner of the green-plots. In planting boſ- 
quets, care ſhould be taken to mix the 


trees which produce their leaves of diſter- 


ent ſhapes, and various ſhades of green, 
and hoary or meally leaves, fo as to af- 
ford an agreeable proipett. Boſquets are 
only proper for ipacious gardens, and re- 
quire a great expence to keep them up. 


BOSS, or Bossr, in ſculpture. See the 


article RELIEVO. 


BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term uſed 


for any fone that has a projecture, and 
is laid rough in a building, to be atter- 
wards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
coats'of arms, &c. 

Boſſage is alſo that which is otherwiſe 
called ruſtic work, and conſiſts of ſtones 
which advance beyond the naked, or level, 
of the building, by reaton of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings. Thele are 
chiefly uſed in the corners of edifices, ana 
thence called ruſtic quoins. The cavities 
or indentures are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times chain-framed, or bevelied, ſome- 
times in @ diamond form, and ſometimes 


incloſed with a cavetto, and ſometimes 
with a liſtel. 


BOSSINEY, a borough-town of Cornwal, 


ſituated on the wiſh channel, about fif- 
teen miles no:th-wett of Launceſton: 
welt long. 5, and north lat. 0 4%. 
It jends two members to parliament. 


BOSSORA, or xBass0Ra, a large port- 


town of aſiatic Turky, in the province of 
Eyrac Arabic; ſituated on the weſtern 
ſhore of the river Euphrates, about 
forty miles north-weſt of the gulph of 


era, or Boſſora: eaſt longit. 45, and 
north lat. 309%, | 


BOSSUPT, a town of Brabant, in the au- 


frian Netherlands, about eight miles 
ſouth of Louvain : eaſt longit. 4% 300, 
and north lat. 30 52, 
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eMployed in the garden of the ſeraglio, out 
of whoſe number are collected thoſe who are 
to row in the grand fignior's brigantines, 


hen he has a mind to divert himſelf with 


fiſhing, or take the air upon the canal. 
They who row on the left hand are ofily 
capable of mean employments in the gar- 
dens ; but they who row on the right 
hand may be promoted to the charge of 
boſtangi-bachi, who has the general in- 
tendancy of all the grand ſignior's gar: 


dens, and commands above ten thouſand 
boſtangis. 


BOSTON, a port-town of Lincolnſhire, 
Gtuated near the mouth of the river With- 


am, about twenty-ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Lincoln: eaſt long. 15, and north lati- 
tude $3% 


Bos ro is alſo the name of the capital of 


New-England, fituated on a peninſula, 
at the bottom of a fine bay, covered with 
imall iſlands and rocks, and defended by 
a caſtle and platform of guns: weſt lon. 
719, and north lat. 42 24. 
It is a flouriſhing town, wherein are ten 
churches, fix of them belonging to inde- 
pendents. The number of its inhabitants 


are computed to be about fourteen thou- 
land. 


BOSWORTH, a market- town of Lei- 


ceſterſnue, ſituated about eleven miles 
touth-weſt of Leiceſter : weſt longitude 
1© 25', and north lat. 529 45". 


BOTALE FOKAMEN, in anatomy, a name 


given to the foramen ovale, from Botall, 


phylician to Charles IX. to whom the 


diicovery of it is aſcribed. See the articles 
HEeaRT and FORAMEN OVALE. 


BOT ANIST, a perſon ſkilled in botany, 


and conſequently capable of aſſigning to 


every plant its proper characters and © 
name. 


BOT ANOPHILI, perſons who have treat- 


ed of plants, not as botaniſts, but as 


. gardeners, phylicians, Sc. 
BO T ANY, that branch of natural hiſtory, 


which treats of plants, their claſſes, fu 
diviſions, various genera, and ſpecies. 
In this ſenſe botany differs from phytolo- 
gy and pharmacy, which treat of the ge- 
neration, ſtructure, medicinal and other 
uſes of plants; as alſo from agriculture, 
and gardening, which comprehend their 
culture and propagation. See the articles 
AGRICULTURE, @c. 
The ſcience of botany is differently ex- 
plained by different authors; but the two 
ſyſtems of Tournefort and Linnæus more 
eſpecially deſerve our conſideration, 
Yy3 We 
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We ſhall begin with the latter, as being 
that which we have principally followed 
in the botanical part of this dictionary. 
It is to be obſerved, then, that Linnæus 
has eſtabliſhed an entirely new ſyſtem, of 


botany, founded on the number and dif- 


ferent ſructure obſervable in the male and 
female parts of generation of each plant; 
the former of which is called ſtamen, or 
ſtamina, when there are more than one 
of them; and the latter piſtil. See the 
articles STAMEN and PISTIL. 

From the number and ſituation of the ſta- 
mina, he has arranged the whole family 
of plants under twenty - four claſſes, viz. 
1. The monandria. 2. Diandria. 3. 


* Triandria. 4. Tetrandria. . Pentan- 


dria, 6, Hexandria. 7. Heptandria. 
3. Ofandria, 9. Enneandria. 10. De- 
candria. 11. Dodecandria. 12. Icoſan- 
dria. 13. Polyandria. 15. Didynamia. 
15. Tetradynamia. 16. Monadelphia. 
17. Diadelpbia. 18. Polyadelphia. 19. 


 Syngeneſa. 20. Gynandria. 21. Mo- 


noecta. 22. Dioecia. 23. Polygamia. 24. 
Mptogumia. See the articles Mo ANDRIA, 
DIANDRIA, Sc. 


See plate XXX. where 1 repreſents claſs 
1; 2, claſs 2. and fo of the reſt. 


Theſe are the general claſſes of plants, 
eſtabliſhed by that excellent botaniſt ; 
who farther ſubdivides them into orders, 
which he denominates monog ynia, dig y- 
nia, trigynia, Sc. from the number of 
iſtils, or female parts of generation, 
Lund in each plant. See the articles 
MoNOGYNIA, DIGYNIA, TRIGYNIA, 
&c. 
The ſame celebrated naturalift has like- 
wiſe diſtributed the vegetable part of the 
creation into different orders, from the 
form and ſtructure of the calyx, or cup, 
of their flowers : but as this has no con- 
nection with the method laid down, we 
muſt refer the reader to his Genera Plan- 
tarum, where they will find it explained ; 
as alſo to the article CAL xXx 
Having thus briefly explained the ſyſtem 
of Linnæus, we come to that of Tourne- 
fort, which is founded on the different 
ſtructure and diſpoſition, obſervable in 
the flowers, or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the flower-leaves of plants. 
According to Tournefort,” therefore, all 
plants are ranged under one or other 
of the following claſſes, viz. 1. Plants 
with monopetalous, campaniform, or 
bell-faſhioned flowers. 2. Thoſe with 
monopetalous, infundibuliform, or ſun- 


pel-like flowers. z. Plants with ano- 
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malous monopetalous flowers. f. Plants 
with polypetalous labiated flowers, 5. 
Plants with polypetalous cruciform flow - 
ers. 6. Plants with polypetalous roſa- 
ceous flowers. 7. Plants with polype- 
talous, roſaccous, and umbellated flow. 
ers. 8. Plants with caryophyllus, or 
pink-like flowers. 9. Plants with lilia- 
cecus, or lilly-like flowers. 10. Plants 
with — papilionaceous flowers. 
11. Plants with polypetalous anomalous 
flowers. 12. Plants with floſculous flow- 
ers. 13. Plants with ſemifloſculous flow- 
ers. 14. Plants with radiated flowers. 
15. Plants with ftamineous flowers. 16. 
Plants without flowers, but having vilible 
ſeeds. © 17. Plants with neither viſible 
flowers nor ſeeds, 18. Trees with ape- 
talous flowers. 19. Trees with apetal- 
ous amentaceous flowers. 20, Trees 
with monopetalous flowers. 21. Trees 
with roſaceous flowers. 22. Trees with 
papilionaceous flowers. The delcription 
of each of which ſee under their ſeveral 
heads MoNoOPETALOUs, CamPaxi- 
FORM, Ec. 

See plate XXXI. where 1 repreſents clas 
1; 2, claſs 2. and ſo of the reſt. 

BOTARGO, a kind of fauſage, made with 
the eggs and blood of the ſea-mullet, 3 
large fiſn, common in the Mediterranean, 
The beſt kind comes from Tunis, in 
Barbary : it muſt be choſen dry and red- 
diſh. The people of Provence uſe a great 
deal of it, the common way of eating it 
being with olive oil and lemon juice, 
There is alſo a great conſumption ot bo- 
targo throughout all the Levant. 
Botargo pays on importation 2. d. 
the pound; whereof 2 188 d. is repaii 
on exportation. 

BOTATRISSA, or BorATRIA, in ich- 
thyology, a ſpecies of bearded gadus, with 
only two fins on the back, and both th. 
jaws equal. 

BOT AURUS, in ornithology, the fam: 
with the bittern. See BiTTERN. 

BOTE, bota, in our old law books, \g- 
nifies recompence or amends : thus 
man- bote, is a compenſation for a man 
{lain. 8 
There are likewiſe houſe - bote and ploug!- 
bote, privileges to tenants, of cutting 
wood for making ploughs, repairing te- 
nements, and likewiſe tor feul. 

BOTELESS, or. BooTLEs5, is when an 
offender was ſaid to be without emenda- 
tion, when no favour. can acquit him 
as in the caſe of ſacrilege. 
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Sweden, diftinguiſhed by the epithets 
eaſt and weſt, and lying on each ſide the 
bothnic gulph, which takes its name from 
them. 


BOTRYTIS, in botany, the ſame with 


the byſus of Linnzus. 


BOTTLE, a veſſel proper to contain li- 


quors, made of leather, glaſs, or ſtone. 
There are bottles of boiled leather, which 
are made and fold by the caſe-makers. 
Thoſe among the antient Hebrews were 
enerally made of goat-ſkin, with the 
Fair on the inſide, well pitched and ſew- 
ed together; the mouth of the bottle was 
through the animal's paw that furniſhed 
the matter of it. 
There are now in uſe bottles of fine glaſs 
which are commonly covered with ozier, 
and others of thick glaſs which are not 
covered. Formerly all thoſe bottles made 
in France held exactly a pint Paris mea- 
ſure (or about a quart of our engliſh 
wine meaſure) ; but ſince the tavern- 
keepers fell moſt of their wine in ſuch 
bottles, notwithſtanding an ordonnance 
to the contrary, that one would think the 
glaſſmakers had entered into an agree- 
ment with them, not to make any bottles 
that hold the full meature, there are none 
but what hold leſs, and ſome conſider- 
ably ſo. See the article GLASS-MAKING. 
In commerce, bottles of earth or ſtone 
pay 11783 d. each dozen, on importa- 
tion; whereof 1074; d. is repaid on ex- 
porting them. Glaſs bottles covered with 
wicker, pay 6s. 7188 d. the dozen; 
whereof 6s. 2 108 d. is repaid on ex- 
porting them. Glaſs bottles covered with 
eather, pay 11. 98. 11,77 d. the do- 
zen; whereof 11. 7s. 10 & d. is re- 
paid on exporting them. Glaſs bottles 
uncovered, pay 18. 525d. the dozen; 
1s. 488 d. being repaid on exporting 
them. Bottles made of flint glaſs, pay 
8d. for each pound weight; and thoſe 
made of green glaſs only 2d, for each 
pound weight. Bottles made of wood, 
called ſucking- bottles, pay by the groſs, 
or twelve dozen, 18. 11759 d; where- 


of 1s $5534. is repaid on exporting 
them, 
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BOTHNIA, the name of two provinces in 


velly bottom, clayey bottom, ſandy 


BOT 


bours, as the body or hull of a fhip : 


thus, in the former ſenſe, we fay, a gra- 


tom, &c. and in the latter ſenſe, a britiſh 
bottom, a dutch bottom, &c. 
By ſtatute, certain commodities importe 
in foreign bottoms, pay a duty called 
pony cuſtoms, over and above what they 
are liable to, if imported in britiſh bot- 


toms. 


BOTTOMRV, in commerce, a marine 


contract for the borrowing of money up- 
on the keel or bottom of a ſhip, that is to 
ſay, when the maſter of a ſhip binds the 
ſhip itſelf, that if the money be not paid 


by the time appointed, the creditor ſhall 
have the ſaid ſhip. 


BOTTOMRY is alfo where a perſon lends mo- 


ney to a merchant, who wants it in traf- 
fic, and the lender is to be paid a greater 
ſum at the return of the ſhip, ſtanding to 
the hazard of the voyage. On which ac- 
count, though the intereſt be greater than 
what the law commonly allows, yet it is 
not uſury, becauſe the money being fur- 
niſhed at the lender's hazard, if the ſhip 
periſhes, he ſhares in the lots. 

It is enacted by 19 Geo. II. cap. xxxvii. 
that after Augult x, 1746. every fum of 
money lent on bottomry, upon the ſhips 
of any ſubjects to or from the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſhall be lent only on the ſhip, or the mer- 
chandizes laden on board her, and fo ex- 
preſſed in the condition of the bond ; and 
the benefit of ſalvage ſhall be granted to 
the lender, his agents, &c. who only ſhall 
have a right to make aſſurance on the mo- 
ney lent: and no borrower of money on 
bottomry ſhall recover more on any aſſur- 
ance, than the value of his intereſt on the 
ſnip or effects, excluſive of the money 
borrowed. And if the value of his in- 
tereſt doth not amount to the money bor- 
rowed, he ſhall be reſponſible to the e 
for the ſurplus, with lawful intereſt for 
the ſame, together with the aſſurance, 
and all charges whatſoever, &c. notwith - 
ſtanding the ſhipand merchandize ſhall be 
totally loſt. 

There is a fictitious way of taking up 
money, in the nature of bottomry, upon 
ſuppoſition of a oy and maſter, when, 


indeed, there is no ſuch ſhip or maſter in 
being ; the condition reciting, if that ſhip 
(naming her) ſhall not arrive at ſuch a 


Stone BOTTLES. See POTTER'S WARE. 
BOTTLING of beer. See the article BEER. 


BOTTOM, in a Sous ſenſe, denotes place, within twelve months, the mone 


— loweſt part of a thing, in contradi- agreed on to be paid, ſhall be paid; but if 
inchon to the top, or upper moſt part, the ſhip ſhall arrive, then nothing is to 
i BOTTOM, in navigation, is uſed to denote - be This unjuſtifiable method of 


aid. 
as well the channel of rivers and har- with money is a common praftice 


among 


B OV 


among the Italians; and, it is to be fear- 
ed, has been too frequently uſed by ſome 
ons on this fide the water. 

TONY. Acroſs bottony, in heraldry, 
terminates at each end in three buds, 
knots, or buttons, reiembling, in ſome 
meaſure, the three-leaved graſs; on which 
account Segoing, in his Treſor Heraldique, 
derms it croix trefflee, It is the badge of 
the order of St. Maurice, See plate 
XXXII. fig. 1. 

BoT WAR, a town of Wirtemberg, in 
the circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſitu- 
ated about fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Hail- 
bron: eaſt lon. 9? 157 and north lat. 49“. 

BOTZ EN, a very beautiful town of Ger- 
many, in the Tyroleſe. 

BO TZENBOURG, a town of Germany, 
ſituated upon the Elbe, in the dutchy 
of Mecklenburg, in 11 23/ eaſt longit. 
and 53? 34 north lat. 

BOVA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
in Italy, about twenty mules ſouth-eaſt of 

Reggio: eaſt longit. 169 157, and north 
latitude 389 20%. 

BOUCHAIN, a fortified town of Hainalt, 
in the french Netherlands, about ſeven 
miles north of Cambray : eaſt longit. 
30 15, and north latitude 50 30 

BOUCHE of court, the privilege of having 
meat and drink at court, ſcot- free. This 

rivilege is ſometimes only extended to 
Bead, beer, and wine; and was antient- 
ly in uſe as well in the houſes of noble- 
men, as in the king's court. 

BOU GE, in commerce, a ſort of fine, 
white, and clear ſtamine, of which ſhirts 
are made for moſt of the monks, who uſe 
none made of linnen. 

BOUGH denotes much the ſame with 
branch. See the article BRANCH. 

BOULLLON, a ſtrong town with a caſtle, 
about three leagues from Sedan, on the 
river Semoy : it 15 capital of a dutchy of the 
fame name, ſituated between the dutchy 
of Luxemburg and biſhopric of Liege : 
eaſt lon. 5, and north latitude 4949 

BoviLLON, in the manege, a lump or ex- 
creſcence of fleſh, that grows either upon, 
or juſt by, the fruſh, in'omuch that the 
fruſh ſhoots out, juſt like a lump of fleſh, 
and makes the horſe halt ; and this we 
call the fleſh blowing upon the fruſh. 
Manege horſes, that never wet their feet, 
are fabjeR to theſe excreſcences, which 
make them very lame. 

BOVINES, a ſmall town in the province 
of Namur, in the auſtrian Netherlands, 
about ten miles ſouth of Namur: eaſt lon, 
4* 50', and north lat. 50 20“ 
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BOVINo, a ſmall city of the Capitonate 
in the kingdom of Naples, about ſixty 
miles eaſt of the city of Naples: ea! 
longit. 169 15", and north lat. 419, 

BOVISTA, in botany, the name uſed by 
Dillenius for the /ycoperdor. 

BOULDER-WALL, a kind of wall bull: 
of round flints or pebbles, laid in a fron» 
mortar, and uſed where the ſea has + 

beach caſt up, or where there are plen'y 
of flints. 

BOULETE, in the manege. A horſe !. 
called boulette, when the fetlock, or pa- 
ſtern- joint, bends forward, and ovi, ot 
its natural ſituation ; whether through 
violent riding, or by reafon of being tw 
ſhort jointed, in which caſe the leak fl. 

tigue will bring it. 

BOULIMY, or Buitmy. Sce Burtur. 

BOULOGNE, or BOLOGNE, a port-town 
of France, ſituated in the province of 
Picardy, on the engliſh channel: ext 
longit. 19 30', and north lat, 5040. 

BOULTINE, a term which workmen uf 
for a moulding, the convexity of which 
is juſt one fourth of a circle, being the 
member next below the plinth in the tuf- 
can and doric capital. 

BOUNCE, in ichthyology, a name uſed in 
the weſtern parts of England, for the va- 
riegated ſualus, or larger dog-fiſh. 

BOUND MASONRY, HIDE-BOUND, HOOT - 
BOUND. See the articles Masoxer, 
Hip, HooF. 

Bounds of an eclipſe. See ECL1PSE. 

BouNDs of lande. See ABUTTALS. 

BOUNTY, in commerce, a premium paid 

by the government to the exporters of cer- 
tain britiſh commodities, as fail-cloth, 
gold and filver lace, filk ſtockings, fiſh, 
corn, &c. the rate of all which will be 
ſpeciſied under the articles SA1L-cLOTH, 
Lac, Fisu, CoRN, Se. 
The happy influence which bounties have 
on trade and manufactures is well known: 
nor can there be a more convincing proof 
of the good intentions of the government 
under which we live, than the great car? 
that is taken to give all poſſible encourage- 
ment to thoſe who ſhall eſtabliſh, or im- 
prove, any hazardous branch of trade. 

BOURBON, or MA$SCARENHA, an iſland 
in the indian ocean, about one hundred 
miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and ſubject to 
France: eaſt longitude 54*, and ſouth 
latitude 21*. 

BoURBON-ARCHEBAUT, the capital of the 
dutchy of Bourbon, in the Lyonois, in 
France: eaſt longitude 3 10/, and north 
latitude 46 35. 
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BOURBON-LANCY, a town of Burgundy, BOUTE, in the manege. A horſe is called 


in France: eaſt longitude 3“ 464, and 

north latitude 46* 34 

BOURBOURG, or BOURBORCH, a town 
of the french Netherlands, about ten 
miles ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk : cat long. 
29 10, and north latitude 50? 5o'. : 

BOURDEAUNX, the capital of ail Gruienne 
and Gaſcony, ſituated on the river Ga- 


boute, when his legs are in a ſtraigut 
line from the knee to the coronet ; ſhevt- 
jointed horte, are apt to be bouts; and, 
on the other hand, long-jointed horſes 
are not, 


BOUTON, an ifland in the indian ocean: 


eaſt longitude 1219 30, and lying be- 
tween 4* and 5? ſouth latitude. 


ronne, in 40 weit long. and 44 0 BOUFS-RIMEz, in french poetry, a term 


north latitude. f 

BOURDINES, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ten miles north-eatt of Na- 
mur: ealt long. 5, and noith lat. 50357. 

OUR DON E, ia heraldry, the ſame with 

Er. Her the article POME'S. 

BOURG, the capital of the ifland of Cay- 
enne, a french cclony on the coait of 
Guiana, in ſouth America: welt long. 

52%, and north lat. 59. ; : 

BOURG-EN-BRESS, the capital of Breſle, 
in the province of Burgundy, in France, 
thirty-ſix unles welk of Geneva, and thirty - 
two north of Lyons: cait long. 5* 5, 
and north latitude 46® 20. 

BoQURG-SUR-MSR,' a town of Guienne, 
in France, fifteen nules north of Bour- 
deavx : welt longitude 3“. 

BOURGER - MASTERS, the ſame with 
burgo-malters. See BURG O-MASTERS., 
BOURGES, the capital of the terr.tory of 

Berry, in the Oricanois, in Fragce, fi- 
tuated about fifty nules ſouth - caſt of Or- 
leans : eaſt long. 2 30, and north ht. 

47? 100. 

BOURGET, a town of Savoy, fix miles 
north of Chamberry : eaſt longitude 5“ 

55, and narth latitude 4.59 45. 

BOURIGNONIS TS, the name of a fe&t 
among the low country proteſtants, being 
ſuch as follow the doctrine of. Antoinette 
Bourignon, a native of Liſle, and apoſtate 
af the roman catholic religion. 

The principles of this lect bear a very 
near reſemblance, with thole ot the quie- 
tits, quakers, or fanatics. They con- 
duct themſelyes by pretended revelations. 

BOURO, an iſland in the indian ocean, 

ſubje& to the Dutch: eaſt longitude 124, 
and ſouth latitude 30 300. 

BOUT, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to 
be about, when he 1s overdone, and quite 
ſpent with fatigue, 

BOUTANT, or ARCH-BOUTANT, inar- 
chitecture, a flat arch or part of an arch, 
abutting againſt the reins of a vault, to 
prevent its giving way. 

4 pillar BOyTANT is a large chain or pile 


of ſtone, made to ſupport a wall, terrace, 
or vault, 


lienitying certain rhymes diſpoſed in or- 
der, and given to a poet, together with 
a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes end- 
ing in the ſame word and ſame order. In 
chooſing the rhymes, it is uſual to fix on 
ſuch as leem the remoteſt, and have the 
leaſt connection. Some authors faney, 
that theſe rhymes are, of all others, the 
eaheft, that they aſſiſt the invention, and 
furmſh new thoughts. 


BOUVILLON, a city of Luxemburg, in 


the auſtrian Netherlands, about forty 
miles welt of Luxemburg: eaſt longitude 
5, and north latitude 49“ 5 5. 


BOW, arcus, a weapon of offence made of 


ſtee}, wood, horn, or other elaſtic matetr, 
which, after being bent by means of a 
ſtring taſtened to its two ends, in retawn- 
ing to its natural ſtate, throws out an 
arrow with prodigious force. 
The uſe of the bow 1s, without all 
doubt, of the earlieſt antiquity. It Aas 
likewtle been the moſt univerſal of all 
wenpons, having obtained among the 
molt barbarous and remote people, who 
had the leaſt communication with the reſt 
of mankind. 
The figure of the bow is pretty much the 
ſame in all countries, where it has been 
uſed ; for it has generally two inftexiens 
or bendings, between which, in the place 
where the arrow is drawn, is à right 
line. The grecian bow was in the ſhape 
of a , of which form we meet with 
many, and generally adorned with gold 
or ſilver. The ſcythian bow was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the bows of Greeee and 
other nations, by its incurvation, which 
was fo great, as to form an half moon 
or ſemicircle. The matter of which 
bows were made, as well as their ſize, 
differed in different countries. The Per- 
ſians had very great bows made of reeds ; 
and the Indians had alſo, not only ar- 
rows, but bows made of the reeds or 
canes of that country; the lycian bows 
were made of the cornel tree; and thoſe 
of the ZEthiopians, which ſurpaſſed all 
others in magnitude, were made of the 
palni-tree, 

Though 
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Though it does not appear, that the 
Romans made uſe of bows in the infancy 
of their republic, yet they afterwards 
admitted them as hoſtile weapons, and 
employed auxiliary archers in all their 
wars. 

In drawing the bow, the primitive Gre- 
cians did not pull back their hand to- 
wards their right ear, according to the 
faſhion of modern ages, and of the an- 
tient Perſians, but placing their bow di- 
rectly before them, returned their hand 
upon their right breaſt. This was alſo 
the cuſtom of the Amazons. 

The bow is a weapon of offence amongſt 
the inhabitants of Aſia, Africa, and 
America at this day ; and in Europe, 
before the invention of fire arms, a part 
of the infantry were armed with bows, 
Lewis XI. firſt aboliſhed the ule of them 
in France, introducing, in their place, 
the halbard, pike, and broad ſword. 
The long bow was formerly in great 
vogue in England, and many laws were 
made to encourage the uſe of it. The 
parliament under Henry VII, complained 
of the diſuſe of long bows, heretofore 
the ſafeguard and defence of this king - 
dom, and the dread and terror of its 
enemies. 

Bow is alſo an inſtrument formerly uſed at 
ſea for taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſt- 
ing of a large arch of ninety degrees gra- 

- duated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade vane, a 

ſight vane, and an horizon vane, It is 
now out of uſe. 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or 
braſs, with three long ſcrews, that direct 
a lath of wood or ſteel to any areh ; 
chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, 
and projections of the ſphere ; or where- 
ever it is requiſite to draw large arches. 

Bow, in muſic, a ſmall machine, which, 
being drawn over the ſtrings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, makes it reſound. It is 
compoſeLof a ſmall ſtick, to which are 
faſtened eighty or an hundred horſe hairs, 
and a ſcrew which ſerves to give theſe 
hairs the proper tenſion. In order that 
the bow may touch the ſtrings briſkly, it 
is uſual to rub the hairs with roſin. 

Bow, among artificers, an inſtrument ſo 
called from its figure; in uſe among gun- 
ſmiths, lockſmiths, watchmakers, c. 
for making a drill go. Among turners, 

it is the name of chat pole fixed to the 
ceiling, to which they faſten the cord that 

- whirls round the piece to be turned. 
Bow-$STAvEsS, imported from the britiſh 
plantations, are free; if from Ireland, 
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Aſia, or Africa, they pay 158. 4_80 4 
for every 120; and if from any other 
country, 11. 28. 105324, for the 
fame number. 

Bows of a ſaddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwiſe to receive the upper part of 
a horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight. 

The fore bow, which ſuſtains the pom- 
mel, is compoſed of the withers, the 
brealts, the points or toes, and the cork. 
ing. See the article WITHERs, Sc. 

The hind bow bears the trouſequin or 
_—_ roll. The bows are covered with 
news, that is with bulls pizzles beaten, 
and fo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger. Then they are ſtrength- 
ened with bands of iron to keep them 
tight, and, on the lower fide, are nailed 
on the ſaddle ſtraps, with which they 
make faſt the girths. 7 

Bow of a /hip, that part which begins at 
the loot, and compaſling ends of the ſtem, 
and ends at the ſternmoſt part of the fore- 
caſtle. 

If a ſhip have a bread round bow, they 
call it a bold bow. If ſhe has a narrow 
thin bow, they ſay ſhe has a lean bow. 

Bow-LINE. See the article Bow LNG. 

Bow-PIECES are the pieces of ordinance 
at the bow of a ſhip. 

Rain-Bow. See RAIx-BOw. 

Bow-BEARER, an inferior officer of the 

foreſt, who is (worn to make inquiſition 
of all treſpaſſes againſt vert or venilon, 
and to attack offenders. 

BOWE, a market- town of Devonſhire, 
about twelve miles north weſt of Exeter: 
weſt long. 4, and north lat. o 45. 

BOWELS, in anatomy, the ſame with 
inteſtines. See INTESTINES, 

BOWER, in gardening, a place under co- 
vert of trees, differing only from an ar- 
bour, as being round or ſquare, and 
made with a kind of dome or cicling a 
top; whereas the arbour is always built 
long and arched. 

BoweR, in the ſea-language, the narae of 
an anchor carried at the bow of a ſhip. 
There are generally two bowers, called 
firſt and ſecond, great and little, or bet 
and ſmall bower. See ANCHOR. 

Lady's-BowER, or Virgin's-BowER, in bo- 
tany, the engliſh name of the clematis, 
See the article CLEMAT1S. 

BOWESS, or Bower, in falconry, 2? 
young hawk, when ſhe draws any thing 
out of her neſt, and covets to clambe! 
on the boughs, 
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Article BOUCHE. 


BOWL denotes either a hall of wood, for 


the uſe of bowling; or a veſſel of capa- 
city, wherein to hold liquors, 
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BOWGF, or Boucus F court. See the 


Bow-$SPRIT-LADDER. 


BOX 

and farther ſupported by the fore · ſtay. 
It carries the ſprit- ſail, ſprit-top-ſail, and 
jak-ſtaff ; and its length is uſually the 
tame with that of the tore-maſt. 

See LADDER, 


Bowls and buckets of woud, imported, BOWYERS, artificcrs; whole employ- 


pay a duty of 9; 52d. the dozen; where- 
of 81853 d. is repaid on exporting them. 

TOWLDER-Sroxks, {mall ſtones, of a 
rovndiſh figure, and no determinate ſize, 
found on the {ea ſhore and banks, or ra- 
ther channels of rivers. 

ROWLING, the art of playing at bowls, 
The firſt thing to be obſerved in bowling 
is, the right chooſing your bowl, which 
muſt be ſuitable to the ground you de- 
fron to run on. Thus, for cloſe alleys, 
the flat bowl is the beſt ; for open grounds 
of advantage, the round byaſſed bowl; 
and for plain and level fwards, the howl 
that is as round as a ball. The next 1s 
to chooſe your ground; and laſtly to di- 
ſtinguiſn the riſings, fallings, and ad- 
vantages of the places where your bowl. 

Bowling, or BOw-LINE, in a ſhip, a 

rope made faſt to the leech or middle part 
of the outſide of the ſail: it is faſtened 
by two, three or four ropes, like a crow's 
ſoot, to as many parts of the {ail ; only 
the mizen bowline is faſtened to the lower 
end of the yard, This rope belongs to 
all fails, except the ſprit-lail and iprit- 
top-lail. The uſe of the bowline is to 
make the fails ſtand ſharp or clote, or by 
a wind, 
Sharp the bowline, is hale it taught, or 
pull it hard, Hale up the bowline, that 
is pull it harder forward on. Check or 
eaſe, or run up the bowline, that is let 
it he more lack. ; 

BowLinG-BRIDLES are the ropes by 
which the bowline is faſtened to the leech 
of the ſail. 

POowLING-KNOT, aknot that will not flip, 
by which the buwline-bridle is faſtened 
to the cringles. 

DowtixsG-OREEN, a kind of parterre, laid 
with fine tur, deſigned for the exerciſe 
of bowling. Sce 1 

BO'WV-xET, among ſportſmen. Sce NzT. 

Bow-5Saw, among artificers. See SAW. 

BOWSE, in the ſca-language, ſignifies as 
much as to hale or pull. 
upon a tack, is haling upon a tack. 
Bowſe away, that is pull away all to- 
gether. 


Thus bowſing 


ment or occupation it is, to make bows. 
There is a company of dowyers in the city 
of London, firſt incorporated in 1623. 


BOX, in its moſt common acceptation, 


denotes a ſmall cheſt or coffer for hold- 
ing things. 
Fire-boxes or tinder-boxes pay, on 
importation, a duty of 38. 102 8 d. the 
groſs; whereof 38. 41 d. is repaid on 
exportation. Wooden money- boxes pay 
38. 7189. the groſs; whereot 38. 
2188 d. is repaid on exportation. Neſt - 
boxes pay 118. 6782 d. the grofs ; where- 
of 108. 11 d. is repaid. Pepper-boxes 
ay 48. 37838 d. whereof 38. 9 188 d. 
is repaid. French- boxes, for marmalade 
or jelly, pay each dozen 38. 188 . 
whereof 18. 922 d. is repaid. Sand- 
boxes pay 38. 10 228 d. the groſs; where- 
of 38. 41 d. is repaid. Snuff- boxes, if 
of wood, pay 28. 4, 33 d. the dozen; 
whereof 2s. 1788 d. is repaid: if of 
horn, they pay 48. 945 d. the dozen; 
48. 31388 d. being drawn back: if of 
ivory or tortoiie-ſhell, they pay 98. 
6588 d. che dozen; whereot 8s. 74d. 
is drawn back. Soap- boxes pay 78. 
888d. the ſhock, containing ſixty boxes. 
8 pay 18. res d. the dozen. 
obacco - boxes pay 58. 9132 d. the 
grols. Touch- boxes, covered with Jea- 
ther, pay only 6,539. the dozen ; but 
if the leather be the moſt valuable part, 
they pay 6s. 11723 d. for every 208. 
value upon oath : if covered with velvet, 
they pay 28. 10 753 d. the dozen: and 
if of iron, or other metal gilt, they pa 
35. 10 38d. the dozen: in all which 
caſes, a proportionable draw - back is al- 


lowed. 


Box is alſo uſed for an uncertain quantity 


or meaſure: thus a box of quick-filver 
contains from one to two liundreu weight; 
a box of prunellas, only fourteen pounds; 
a box of rings for keys, two grois, &c. 


Box of a plough, the croſs piece in the 


head of a plough, which ſupports the 


two crow- ſtavos. Sce Proven, 


Bow-sSPRIT, or BOLT-SPRIT, a kind of Box, in zoology the ſame with boops. See 


maſt, reſting 1 on the head of the 


the article BOoOPs. 


main ſtem, and having its lower end Box, or BOX-TREs, in botany, the en- 


faſtened to the partucts ot the fore matt, 


Vor. I. ' 


gliſh name ot the n. See Buxyus. 
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The turner, ingraver, carver, mathema- 
tical inſtrument, comb, and pipe- makers, 
give a great price for this wood by weight, 
as well as by meaſure. It makes wheels 
or ſhivers, pins for blocks and pullies, 
pegs for muſical inſtruments, nut-crackers, 
weaver's ſhuttles, collar-ſticks, bump- 
ſticks and dreſſers for ſhoemakers, rulers, 
rolling- pins, peſtles, mall-balls, beetles, 
tops, tallies, cheſs- men, ſcrews, bobbins, 
cups, ſpoons, and the ſtrongeſt of all 
axle- trees. 

BOX BERG, a town of Germany in Fran- 
conia, belonging to the elector palatine. 
BOXTEL, a town of dutch Brabant, ſi- 
tuated on the river Bommel, about eight 
miles ſouth of Boifleduc, in eaſt long. 

5 16', and north latitude 519 40. 

BOXTHUDE, a town of the duchy of 

Bremen, in Germany, about fifteen milcs 
welt of Hamburgh, and ſubject to the 
elector of Hanover: eaſt long, 916, 
and north latitude 530 500. 

BOX Us, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the miſletoe. 

BO VAR, a term uſed for a grandee of 

© Ruſſia and Tranſylvania, 

-* Becman ſays, that the boyars are the 
upper nobility ; and adds, that the czar 
of Muſcovy, in his diplomas, names 
the boyars before the waywodes. See 
the article WAYWODE. 

BOY AU, in fortification, a ditch covered 
with a parapet, which ſerves as a com- 
munication between two trenches. It 

runs parallel to the works of the body of 
the place, and ſerves as a line of contra- 
vallation, not only to binder the ſallies 

of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the 
miners. But when it is a particular cut 
that runs from the trenches to cover ſome 
ſpot of ground, it is drawn ſo as not to 
de enfiladed, or ſcoured by the ſhot from 
the town. 

BOYER, a ſmall veſſel of burden, reſem- 
bling a ſmack, with only one maſt and 

a a bolt-ſprit. | 

BOYES, idolatrous priefts among the ſa- 
vages of Florida, 

Every prieſt attends a particular idol, 

and the natives addreſs themſelves to the 

prieſt of that idol, to which they intend 
to pay their devotion. 

The idol is invoked in hymns, and his 
uſual offering is the tmoke of to- 

bacco. N 

BOYLE'S LECTURES, a courſe of ſermons 

ſet on foot, in London, by the honourable 


*3 to prove the truth of the cluittiau reli- 
3 
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gion againſt infidels, without deſcendin» 
to any controverſies among chriſtians, * 
BOYNE, a river of Ireland, which taking 
its riſe in Queen's county, in the province 


of Leinſter, runs north-eaſt by Trim and 


Cavan, and falls into the wiſh channel, 
a little below Drogheda. 


BOYUNA, an american ſerpent, all over 


black. See SERPENT. 

BOZOLO, a town of the duchy of Man. 
tua, about twelve miles ſouth-weſt of 
that city: caſt longitude 11, and north 
latitude 442 407. 

B QUADRO, ach or DvRatFt, 
in muſic, called by the French b quarre, 
from its figure | . This is what we call 
B natural or ſharp, in diſtinction to B 
mol or flat. See FLAT and SHARP. 

If the flat E be placed before a note in 
the thorongh baſs, it intimates, that its 
third is to be minor; and if placed with 
any cypher over a note in the baſs, az 
þ 6, or 5s, Sc. it denotes, that the 
fifth or ſixth thereto are to be flat, But 
if the quadro H be placed over any note, 
or with a cypher, in the thorough bals, 
it has the contrary effect; for thereby 


the note or interval thereto 1s raiſed to 
its natural order. 


BRABANT, a large province of the Ne- 


therlands, lying eaſtward of Flanders: 
the greater part of it is ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, the capital Bruſſels; 


and the reſt to the Dutch, their capital 
Breda. 


BRABEJUM, in botany, a genus of the 


tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of tour linear 
obtule petals in the lower part erect, and 
forming a kind of tube; in the upper 
— Br Begrorey The fruit is a drupe 
of the drier kind, of an oval figure and 
hairy : the kernel is oval. 


BRABEUTES, or BRaBEUTA, Pga*%:!rc, 


in antiquity, an officer among the Greeks, 
who preſided at the public games, and 
decided controverſies that happened a- 
mong the antagoniſts in the gymnical ex- 
erciſes. The number of brabeutz was 
not fixed : ſometimes there was only one, 


but more commonly they amounted to 
nine or ten. 


BRACCIANO, a town of St. Peter's pa- 


trimony, about twelve miles north ol 


Rome, ſituated on the welt ſide of a lake, 
to which it gives name: eaſt longitude 


13, and north latitude 42. 


Robert Boyle in 1691; the deſign of which BRACE is commonly taken for a couple 


or pair, and applied by huntſmen to {e- 
g ye. 


B 
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veral beaſts of game, as a brace of bucks, 
foxes, hares, Sc. . 

BRAcE, or BRASSE,1S alſo a foreign meaſure, 
anſwering to our fathom. See Faru. 

BRACE, in architecture, a piece of timber 
framed in with bevil joints, the uſe of 
which is to keep the building from ſwerv- 
ing either way. When the brace 15 fram- 
ed into the kingleſſes or principal rafters, 
it is by ſome called a ſtrut. 

BRACES, in the ſea-language, are ropes 
belonging to all the yards of a ſhip, ex- 
cept the mizen, two to each yard, reeved 
through blocks that are faſtened to pen- 
nants, ſeized to the yard-arms. Their 

ſe is either to ſquare, or traverſe the 

ards. Hence to brace the yard, is to 
3 it to either ſide. All braces come 
aſtward on, as the main-brace comes to 
the poop, the main-top-fail brace comes 
to the mizen-top, and thence to the main 
ſhrouds: the fore and 8 braces 
come down by the main and main-top- 
ſail ſtays, and ſo of the reſt. But the 
mizen-bowline ſerves to brace to the yard, 
and the crols-jack braces are brought for- 
wards to the main-ſhrouds, when the 
ſhip ſails cloſe by a wind. 

BRACED, in heraldry, a term for the in- 
termingling three cheoronels. Plate 
XXXII. fig. 2. 

BRACELET, an ornament worn on the 
wriſt, much uſed among the antients : 
it was made of different materials, and 
in different taſhions, according to the 
age and quality of the wearer, 

Bracelets are ſtill worn by the ſavages of 
Atrica, who are fo exceſſively tond of 
them, as to give the richeſt commodities, 
and even their fathers, wives, and chil- 
dren, in exchange for thoſe made of no 
richer materials than ſhells, glaſs, beads, 
and the like. 

Bracelets of glaſs pay 38. 8 78 d. the 
imall groſs, containing twelve bundles 
or dickers ; and, if of the french manu- 
fafture, they pay 48. 1788 d. for the 
fame quantity : a proportionable draw- 
back is allowed in = caſe. 

BRACELET, in anatomy, a term ſometimes 
= for the annular ligament of the 
wriſt, 

BRACHLAUS, in anatomy, a name given 
to two muſcles, which are flexors of the 
cubitus, and diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lations of externus and internus. 

The brachizus externus riſes tendinous 
with two heads ; one of them, which is 
broader, has its origin from the cora- 
coide procels z the other, which 35 flen- 
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der and longer, from the acetabulum of 
the ſcapula. This deſcends in the chan- 
nel of the humerus under the ligament 
of the joint, becomes fleſhy, _ joins 
with the former; and after this, runs 
near the inſertion of the deltoides in the 
anterior part of the arm, and ends partly 
by a round tendon in the tubercle of the 
radius, a little below its upper head, and 
partly, by a round tendon, in the com- 
mon membrane, which furrounds all the 
muicles of the cubitus. This tendon is 
ſometimes cut in bleeding, and very bad 
conſequences attend the accident. 

'T he brackizus ferns arites juſt below 
the end of the deltoides, and is inſerted in 
the tubercle of the ulna, a little below 
its upper head. 

BRACHIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething belonging to the arm. SeeARv. 

BRACHIAL-NERVE, See NERVE. 

BRACHIALIS is particularly uſed for a 
thick and broad muſcle of the arm, lying 
between the ſhoulder-bone and the el- 
bow ; its fore-part being covered all the 
way by the two fleſhy bodies of the bi- 
ceps. See the article Bicrps. 

Coraco- BRACHIALIS. See the article 
CORACO-BRACHIALIS. 

BRACHIONUS, in zoology, the name 
given by Dr. Hill, to a genus of animal - 
cules, called, in engliſh, wheel-animals. 
See WHEEL-AN1IMALS. 

BRACHIUM, ARu, in anatomy, one 
of the ſuperior extremities of the human 
body, comprehending the ſcapula, the 
os humeri, the cubit, and the hand. See 
the articles SCaPULa, Ak, Se. 

BRACHMANS, a ſect of indian philo- 
ſophers, known to the antient Greeks 
by the name of gymnoſophitts. The 
antient brachmans lived upon herbs and 
pulſe, and abſtained from every thing 
that had life in it. They lived in ſoli- 
tude without matrimony, and without 
property; and they wiſhed ardently for 
death, conlideriag life only as àa burden. 
The modern — rt make up one of 
the caſts or tribes of the banians. They 
are the prieſts of that people, and pei- 
form their othce of praying and nf 
the law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, 
and a kind of quavering voice. 
believe, that, in the beginning, nothing 
but God and the water exiſted, and that 
the ſupreme being, deſirous to create the 
world, cauſed the leaf of a tree, in the 
ſhape of a child playing with its great toz 
in its mouth, to float on the water, 
From its navel there iffucd out a flower, 
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was intruſted by God with the creation 


of the world, and preſides over it with 


an abſolute ſway. They make no di- 
ſtinction between the ſouls of men and 
brutes, but ſay the dignity of the hu- 
man ſoul conſiſts in being placed in a bet- 
ter body, and having more room to dil- 
play its faculties. They allow of re- 
wards and punithments after this life; 
and have ſo great a veneration for cows, 
that they look on themſelves as bleſſed, 
if they can but die with the tail of one 
of them in their hand. They have pre- 
erved {ome noble iragments of the know- 

dge of the antient brachmans. They 
are ſkilful arithmeticlans, and calculate, 
with great exactneſs, eclipſes of the fun 
and moon. They are remarkable for 
their religious auſterities. One of them 
has been known to make a vow, to wear 
about his neck a heavy collar of iron for 
a conſiderable time: another to chain 
himſelf by the foot to a tree, witha firm 
reſolution to die in that place: and ano- 
ther to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck full of 


paiis on the inf ie, Their divine wor- 


ſhip conſiſts chiefly of proceſſions, made 
in honour of their deities. I hey have a 
collcgs at Banara, a city, ſeated on the 
Ganges. 


BRACHURUS, the name of a genus of 


animalcules, with tails ſhorter than their 
bodies, and no vifible limbs. 


BRACHYGRAPHY. the art of ſhort- 


hand- writing. See TACHYGRAPHY. 
In England we have various methods of 
ſhort-hand, and thoſe eaſter, ſpeedier, 
and more commodious, than are known 
in any other part of the world, witneſs 
Webiter's, Welton's, Mac Aulay's, and 
ſevcral other ſhort-hands. 


BRACHYPTERA, a term uſed by Wil- 


lughby, to denote thoſe hawks which 
have their wings ſo ſhort, as not to reach 
to the end of the tail; of this kind are 
the goſs-hawk, ſparrow-nawk, Sc. 


BRACHYPYRENIA, in the hiſtory of 


foſſils, a genus of faptaris, with a ſhort 
roundiſh nucleus. See SEPT4R12E. 


BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name by which Dr. Hill calls 
thoſe cryſtals, which are compoled of a 
ſhort hexungular column, terminated at 
each end by an hexangular pyramid, 
See the article CRYSTAL. | 


BRACKET, among carpenters, Sc. a 
kind of wooden ſtay, ſerving to ſupport 


ſhelves, and the like: 
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BRACKETS, in a ſhip, the ſmall knees, 
ſerving to ſupport the galleries, and 
commonly carved, Alſo the timbers thay 
ſupport the gratings in the head, are 
called brackets. 

BRACKETS, in gunnery, are the checks of 
the carriage of a mortar : they are made 
of ſtrong planks of wood, of almoſt 4 
ſemicircular figure, and bound round 
with thick iron plates ; they are fixed to 
the beds by four bolts, which are called 
bed-bolts ; they riſe up 6n each fide of the 
mortar, and ſerve to keep her at any elc- 
vation, by means of ſome ſtrong iron 
bolts, called bracket-bolts, which go 
through theſe cheeks or brackets. 

BRACELAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Bracklaw, in Podolia, in Po. 
land, ſituated on the river Bog, an hun- 
dred and ten miles eaſt of Kamincc : 
eaſt long. 299 20f, and north lat. 489. 

BRACKLEY, a borough twwn of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, about fiftcen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Northampton : weſt longitude 
1® 15”, and north latitude 529. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 

BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, denutes 
a ſpangle, or thin flake of any ſubſtance. 

BRACTEA, in botany, denotes the floral 
leaf. See the article FLORAL LEAF. 

BRACTEARIA, in natura] hiſtory, a 

enus of talcs, compoſed of ſmall plates 
in form of ſpangles, each plate being 
either very thin, or fiſſile into very thin 
ones. 
Of this eas there are a great mary ſpe- 
cies, called, from their different colours, 
mica aurea, or gold-glmmer ; and ii 
argentea, ſilver-glimmer, or eat 5-lilver, 
Se. 

BRAD, in geography, a town of Sclaro- 
nia, ſituated on the north fide of the riet 
Save, eighteen miles ſouth of Poſoga: calt 
long. 189 4c, and north lat. 45 20. 

BRADFIELD. a maiket-town in Eilex, 
fourteen miles north of Clelmiefcid : 
eaſt long. 30“, and north lat. 3 54. 

BRADFORD, a market-tovwn in W.it- 
ſhire, about nine miles weſt of the De- 
vizes : eaſtlengitude 29 4o', and north 
latitude 51 20f, 

BRADFORTH, a market-town of York- 
ſhire, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of York : 
welt long. 1 3 % and north lat. 53* 4. 

BRADNICH, a market-town of Devon- 
ſhire, ten miles north of Exeter: welt 
long. 3 35'* and north lat. 5o* 45. 

BRADS, among artificers, a kind of nails 

uled in building, which have no {p:cad- 


ing 
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ing heads, as other nails have, They 
are diſtinguiſhed, by ironmongers, by ſix 
names, as joiner's-brads, flooring-brads, 
battey-brads,bill-brads, or quarter-heads, 
Se. Joiner's-brads are for hard wain- 
cot, batten-brads for loft wainſcot; bill- 
brads are uſed when a floor is laid in 
haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to 
warp. See the article NAIL. 


BRADYPUS, in zoology, a genus of 


quadrupeds, of the order of the anthro- 
pomorpha of Linnæus, otherwiſe called 
gau, and in engliſh the floath ; the 
characters of which are, that its feet have 
no great toe, and are made for climbing, 
See the article ANTHROPOMORPUA, 

Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 1. 
The american ſloath, with a ſhort tail, 
and only three toes on each foot. 2. The 
ceylon ſloath, with only two toes on each 
ſoot, and no tail. 

BRAG, an ingenious and plcaſant game at 
cards, wherein as many may partake as the 
cards will ſuppiy ; the eldeſt hand deal- 
ing three to each perion at one time, 
and turning up the laſt card all round. 
This done, each gameiter puts down 
three ſtakes, one for cach card. The firlt 
ſtake is won by the belt card turned up 
in the dealing round ; beginning from the 
ace, king, queen, knave, and fo down- 
wards, When cards of the fame value 
are turned up to two or more of the 

meſters, the eldeſt hand gains; but it 
is to be obſerved, that the ace of dia- 
monds wins, to whatever hand it be 
turned up. | 
The ſecond ſtake is won by what 1s cal-d 
the brag, which conſiſts in one of the 
gameſters challenging the reſt to pro- 
duce cards equal to his: now it is to be 
obſerved, that a pair of aces is the heit 
brag, a pair of kings the next, and fo 
on; and a pair of any ſort wins the ſtake 
from the moſt valuable ſingle card. In 
this part conſiſts the great diverton of 
the game; for, by the artful management 
of the looks, geſtures, and voice, it 
frequently happens, that a pair of tives, 
treys, or even duces, out-brags a much 
higher pair, and even ſome pai;s roval, 
to the no ſmall merriment of the com- 
pany. The knave of clubs is here a 
principal ſavourite, making a pair with 
any other card in hand, and with any 
other two cards 2. pair royal. 
The third ſtake is won by the perſon, who 
fuſt makes up the cards in his hand one 
and thirty ; each dignificd card. going 
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for ten, and drawing from the pack, as 
uſual in this game. 


BRAGA, the capital of the province of 


Entre-minho-duro, iu Portugal, ſituated 
on the river Cavado, thirty-two miles 
north of Porto: weft longitude 8“ 40, 
and north latitude 419 20. 


BRAGANZ A, a city of the 2 of 


Tralotmontes, in Portugal, ſituated on 
the river Sabor, in 7 welt longitude, 
and,41* g north latitude. 


BRAGGET, a kind of drink made of 


malt, honey, and ſpices, much uſed in 
Wales. 


BRAIL, or BRA1LS, in a ſhip, are ſmall 


ropes made ute of to furl the fails acroſs: 
they belong only to the two courſes and 
the mizen-tail ; they are reeved through 
the blocks, ſeized on cach fide the ties, 
and come down before the fail, being at 
the very ſkirt thereof faſtened to the 
cringles; their ule is, when the fail is 
turled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it 
may the more eaſily be taken up or let 
fall. Hale up the brails, or brail up the 
fail, that is, bale up the fail, in order to 
be turled or bound cloſe to the yard, 


BRAILOW, a town of Podolia, in Po- 


land, ſituated on the river Bog, forty 
miles north of Bracklow : eaſt longitude 
29”, and north latitude 48? 50“. 


BRAIN, in anatomy, that ſoft white maſs 


incloſed in the cramum or ſkull, in which 
all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and the 
ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to reſide. 

The brain is ſurrounded by three mem- 
branes, called menynges and matres ; 
theſe are the dura mater, the arachnoides, 


and the pia mater, Sec DUKA MATER, 
&c. | 


The general maſs is divided into three 


parts or portions, the cerebrum, or brain 
properly to called, tae cenebellum, and the 
medulla oblongata, to thele three parts, 
contained with the cranium, ſome add 2 
tourth, viz. the medulla ſpinalis, which 
is a continuation of the medulla. chlon- 
gata. See CEREBELLUM, Sc. 
Thecerebrum, or brain properly ſo called, 
is a mais of a moderate conſiſtence, and 
of a greyiſh colour on the outer forface ; 
the upper part is of an oval figure: it is 
flatter on the lower part, cach lateral half 
of Which is divided into three eminences, 
called lobes ; one anterior, one middle, 
and one poſterior. It is divided-into two 
bemiſpheres, by means of the proceſſus 
ſalciſormis of the dura mater, and theſe 
again are divided. into the anterior and 
poſte - 
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ſerior lobes, between which there is a 
— inferior protuberance that goes by 
the ſame name; ſo that, in each hemi- 
ſphere, there are three lobes; one ante- 
rior, one middle, and one poſterior. 
Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has 
three ſides 3 one ſuperior, which is con- 
vex ; one inferior, which is uneven ; and 
one lateral, which is flat, and turned to- 
wards the falx : through the whole ſur- 
face of theſe three ſides, we ſee inequali- 
ties or windings, like the circumvolu- 
tions of the inteſtines, formed by waving 
ſtreaks or furrows, very deep wh narrow, 
into which the ſepta of the pia mater in- 
finuate themſelves. 

The human brain is, in general, ſo large 
as to weigh about four pounds, It is 
three times as much, in quantity, as the 
brain of an ox. Its ſubſtance, on cutting 
a part of it, is found to be of two kinds ; 
the exterior, or cortical part ; and the in- 
terior, or medullary part. The cortical 
art of the brain is about a ſixth of an 
inch in thickneſs; the ſtructure of the 
interior part is fibrous, and tubular. 
This laſt has its origin from the extremely 
ſmall arteries of the exterior or cortical 
part: and its termination 1s the begin- 
ning of the nerves : it is ſomewhat harder 
than the cortical part. 
In taking the brain carefully out of the 
ſkull, there are diſtinguiſhed, in the lower 
part of the medulla oblongata, the nerves 
of the brain, which are commonly ſaid 
to be ten pair, though, in reality, only 
nine : theyare, for the fake of memory, 
reduced into the form of two latin verſes ; 
Obfaciens, cernens, oculoſque movens, 


fatienſque, 
Guftans, abducens, audicnſque, vaganſque, 
loquenſque. 


Remarkable parts of the BRAIN. The moſt 


remarkable parts of the brain are, 1. The 
corpus calloſum, which appears between 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum. 
2. The ventricles of the brain, in the 
examination of which we are to obſerve 
the ſeptum lucidum, the fornix, the 
plexus choroideus, the corpora ſtriata, and 
the thalami nervorum opticorum. 3. 
The nates and teſtes; and under theſe 
the valvula magna cerebri and the aque- 
duct of Sylvius. For the deſcription of 
each of which, ſee the article Coxrus 
CALLOSUM, @c: 


Veſſels of the BRAIN. Theſe are, beſides 


the arteries, veins, and inveſtient mem- 
branes, the pituitary gland; the rete-n1i- 
rable, Sc. Sec PITUITAKY and RETE. 
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The uſes of the brain, in general, are, 
1. To be of the utmoſt importance and 
aſſiſtance to the animal functions. 2. 
To ſecrete the animal ſpirits, and to tranſ. 
mit them to the nerves, for the neceſſities 
of ſenſation and motion. 

The cerebrum is ſuppoſed to be particy- 
larly conſtructed for the ſecretion of the 
animal; the cerebellum, for the vital 
and natural ſpirits. The particular 
uſes to which the ſeveral parts of the 
brain are deſtined, are wholly unknown. 

BRAIN LE COMPTE, a town of Hainalt, 
in the auſtrian Netherlands, fifteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and nine north- 
eaſt of Mons: eaſt longitude 4, and 
north latitude 50 400. 

BRAINTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, 
twelve miles north of Chelmsford: eaſt 
longitude 3 5%, and north lat. 5 50. 

BRAKE denotes female fern, or the place 
where it grows: alſo a ſharp bit or ſnaff: 
for horſes; and a baker's kneading trougi 
alſo an inſtrument with teeth, to bruitc 
flax or hemp. 

BRAKEL, a town of the biſhopric ©: 
Paderborn, in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
in Germany: eaſt longitude 99, and 
north latitude 51 40“. 

BRALROENS, one of the Sunda-iflands, 
lying north-eaſt of Java, in 4* 30 
north lat. 

BRAMA, the Bream, in ichthyology, 
the name of a freſh-water fiſh, called by 
authors the cyprinus, with all its fins 
black, and twenty-ſeven bones in the 
pinna ani. See plate XXXII. fig. 4. 

BRAMA MARINA, the SEA - BREAM, 4 
name given to the reddiſh ſparus, with 
eleven parallel and gold-coloured lincs 
on each ſide. See the article SPARUs. 

BRAMA SAXATILIS, an eaſt-indian fiſh, 
reſembling the freſh-water bream, but 
growing to three or four feet in length. 

BRAMANT, a town of Savoy, thirty- 
five miles north-weſt of Turin ; ealt 
long. 6® 45", and north lat. 459. 

BRAMBER, a borongh-town of Suſlex, 
about ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Grin- 
ſted : weſt long. 15', and north latitude 
„ 

It ſends two members to parliaments 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLE-BUS$H, in bo- 
tany, the engliſh name of the rubus ol 
authors, See the article RUBUs, 

BRAMBLE-NET, otherwiſe called hallier, is 
a net to catch birds in, of ſeveral ſizes; the 
great maſhes muſt be four inches ſquare; 
thoſe of the leaſt ſize are three or four 
inches iquare; and thoſe of the biggeb 
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ve, In the depth, they ſhould not be 


above three or four inches; but as for 

the length, they may be enlarged at plea- 

{ure ; the ſhorteſt being eighteen feet long. 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLING, in ornitho- 
logy, the engliſh name of a bird, called 
by authors montifringilla. See the article 
MONTIFRINGILLA. 

BRAMINS, the name of the prieſts a- 
mong the idolatrous indians ; the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the antient brachmans. See 
the article BRACHMANS. 

BRAMPORE, a town of the hither penin- 
ſula of India: eaſt longitude 77, and 
north latitude 219 300. 

BRAMPTON, a market-town of Cum- 
berland, about ſix miles north-eaſt of 
Carliſle : weſt longitude 2? 4c/, and north 
latitude 54 50. 

BRAMYARD, à market - town of Here- 
fordſhire, about twelve miles north-eaſt 
of Hereford : weſt longitude 2% 30“, and 
north latitude 52 20 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpe- 
cially wheat ground, ſeparated from the 
flour by a ſieve or boulter. 

It is of wheat bran that ſtarch-makers 
make their ſtarch. The dyers reckon 
bran among the rot- colouring drugs, and 
uſe it for making, what they call, the 
ſour waters, with which they prepare 
their ſeveral dyes. 

Bran, being ot a porous ſpungy ſubſtance, 
is uſed, in pharmacy, as a ſuppurative 
and digeſtive medicine. In the compo- 
ſition of acataplaſm, the warmth of the 
part it is applied to, ſo rarefies the bran, 
that, being kept from the external air, 
all, that can tranſpire, will be ſucked up 
into its interſtices. However, it ſhould 
be applied, where there is good proba- 
bility of the matter's tranſpiring ; other- 
wiſe it will draw more to the part, and 
thereby increaſe the malady. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, 
or a part, which, ſprouting out from the 
trunk, helps to form the head or crown 
thereof. | 
As branches have their outward parts 
common with the chief ſtem, fo, in like 
manner, do their inward conſiſt of a mul- 
titude of tubes, which are alſo provided 
with a number of ſmall glands, veins, 
and muſcles interſperſed here and there, 
where the ſap, coming from the firſt ca- 
ral, is rendered much more delicate. 

Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various 

kinds: 1, Weod-branches, which are 

thoſe that form the ſhape of the tree, and 
are to be pruned from four to twelve 
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inches, according to the vigour of the 
tree, 2. Frun-branches, which are 
ſlenderer than the wood-branches, and 
have their eyes near to one another and 
large, by which the fruit - buds are form- 
ed. If they are too long, they are to 
be topped} but if they are of a juſt length, 
they are to be preſerved, only juſt cut- 
ting off the extremity. 3. Branch-half- 
wood, that which, bcing too flender for 
a wood-branch, and too big for a fruit- 
branch, is cut off at the length of two 
or three inches, to make it produce a 
better ſhoot, whether wood or fruit. 4. 
Irregular branches, which are ſmall and 
confuſed. They muſt be cut off, be- 
cauſe they are neither fit for wood nor 
fruit. 5. Branches ot falſe wood. Theſe 
are ſuch as grow upon the true wood- 
branches, and have flat eyes at a diſtance 
one from another; for which reaſon the 
are uſeleſs, and therefore muſt be cut off. 
6. Luxuriant branches, which are ſuch 
as ſhoot out from the large wood-branches. 
Theſe are as taper and as big about as 
one's finger, the back being ſmooth and 
even, and having broad eyes at a diſtance 
trom one another. Theſe muſt all be cut 
off. 7. Spurious wood-branches, fuch 
as come contrary to the order of nature 
or otherwiſe than from the cuts of the 
preceding year, or which, coming on 
ſuch cuts, are big in the place where they 
ſhould be ſmall. 

The diſtinguiſhing marks of good branches 
are, that the eyes, in the whole extent, bc 
thick, well fed, and very cloſe one to au- 
other. The good ſtrong branches are em- 
ployed in producing yearly, on their ex- 
tremities, other new branches, ſome ſtrong 
andothers weak. The good weak branches 
are, ſuch as are well placed, and, being 
of a mean thickneſs and length, may be 
able to produce, ſpeedily, beautiful and 
good fruit. 

The diſtinguiſhing marks of bad branches 
are, when, in the lower part, the eyes 
are flat, ill fed, and hardly formed, and 
at a large diſtance one from another. 


BRANCH is likewiſe a term uſed in genea- 


10gy and anatomy. Thus we ſay, the 


branch of a family, the branch of an ar- 


tery, the branch of a vein. 


BRANCHES of a bridle, in the manege, are 


two pieces of iron bended, which, in 
the interval, between the one and the 
other, bear the bit- mouth, the croſs- 
chains, and the curb ; ſo that on one end 
they anſwer to the head-ſtall, and on the 
other te the reins, in order to keep the 
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horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard 
to their form and ſtructure, branches are 
either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for young 
horſes to form their mouth; or, after 
the conſtable of France's faſhion, proper 
for a horſe that carries his head well. 
Some are in form of a gigot or leg, 
which will prevent horſes from carying 
too low : fome in form of a bent knee, 
contrived for horſes that arm themſelves 
againſt the operation of the bit; and 
others after the french faſhion, which is 
hardy about of an inch at the ſevil hole, 
and kneed 1} inch at the jarret or 
ham. 
It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther 
the branch is from an horſe s neck, the 
more effect it will have. 2. That ſhort 
branches ceteris paribus arc ruder, and 
their effects more ſudden, than thole of 
longer. 3. That the branch is to be 
propertioned to the length of à horie's 
neck; and one may ſooner err in chooſing 
oLe too Hort than too long. 

BRANCHES of gives, in architecture, are 
the arches of gothic vaults. Theſe arches 
traverſing from one angle to another dia- 
gonal wiſe, form a croſs between the 
other arches, which make the ſides of the 
{quare,.of which the arches arc diagonals, 

BRANCH of 4 trench. See BOYAU. 

BRANCH of @ Nine. See GALLERY. 

BRANCH-STAND, with falconers, a term 
uſed to ſigniſy the making a hawk leap 
from tree to tree, till the dog iprings the 
game. 

BRANCHE R, among ſpertſmen, a young 
hawk, newly taken out of the neit, that 
can hop from beugh to bough. 

BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of plants, 

denotes. the ramifications of the ſuccite- 
raus veſſels diſperled through the paren- 
chyma, or pulpy part of fruits. 
The main branches ate uſually twenty 
in number; one half, or fifteen, being 
diſtributed over the parenchyma, and the 
reſt, running from the Kalk in a ſtraight 
line, meet the former at the cork or ſhoot 
af the flower: to theſe laſt the coats of 
the kernels are faſtencd. 

BRANCHLEA, 6111.8, in the anatomy of 
fiſnes, the parts correiponding to the 
lungs of land-animals, by which fiſhes 
take in and throw out again a certain 

uantity of water, impregnated with air. 
All fiſhes, except the cetaceous ones and 
the petromyzum, are iurnſhed with theſe 
organs of reſpiration z3 which are always 
eight in number, four on each ſide the 
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throat, That next the heart is al 
the leaſt, the reſt increafing in order 2; 
they ſtand near the hend of the fiſh. 
Fachof theſe gills is compoſed of a bony 
Iamitta, in form of a ſemicircle, tor the 
moft part; and on its convex fide ſtand 
the leaves or lamellæ, like fo many fickles, 
The whole convex part of the lamellæ is 
befer with hairs, which are longeſt near 
the haſe, and decreaſe gradually as they 
approach towards the point. There ore 
alto hairs on the concave {ide of the la. 
mellz>, but ſhorter than the others, and 
continued only to its middie. 

The convex ſide of one lamina, is fitted 
into the concave ſide of the next ſuperior 
one; and all of them are conyetted to. 
gether by means of a membrane, which 
reaches from their baſe half way their 
height, where it grows thicker, and in 
ſome meaſure reſenibles a rope. The ttt 
of the lamina is free, and ferminates in 
a very fine and flexible point. 

As to the uſe of theſe gills, they ſeem to 
be deſigned to receive the blood protruded 
from the heart into the aorta, and con- 
vey it into the extremities of the lamella; 
from whence being returned by veins, it 
is diſtributed over the body of the ſith. 

BRANCHIARUM FoRAmMtNa, aper/trcs 
of t gills. In moſt fiſhes there is only 
ong aperture; in the cartilaginous ons, 
theie apertures are ten in number, fue 
on each fide; and in the petromyzon 
or lamprey, there are no leſs than four- 
teen of theſe apertures, feven on each 
1 
As to the cetaccous fiſhes, they have no 
aperture of this kind; and the reafon 
ſeems to be, becauſe they are furniflicd 
with lungs. 

BRANCH IDA, in grecian antiquity, 
prieſts of the temple of Apollo, which 
was at Didymus in Tonia, a province of 
lefler Aſia, towards the Mgean (ea, upon 
the frentiers of Caria. I hey opened to 
Xerxes the temple of Apollo, the riches 
whereof he took away. Aſter which, 
thinking it unſafe to ſtay in Greece, they 
fled to Sogdiana, on the other ſide of 
the Caſpian ſea, upon the ſrontiers 0. 
Perſia, where they built a city, called by 
their own name: but they did not ei 
cape the puniſhment of their crime : tor 
Alexander the great having conquered 
Darius, king of Perſia, and being in: 
formed of their treachery, put them a 
to the ſword, and razed their city, thus 
puniſhing the impicty of the fathers in 
their poiterity. 3 
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of the five general orders of fiſhes, where- 
of the rays of the fins are indeed bony, 
like thoſe of the malacopterygii and acan- 
thopterygii ; from which, however, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by having no bones, 
or oliculz, in the branchiz or gills. 

Of this order there are only four genera, 

viz. the baliſtes, oſtracion, cyclopterus, 

and lophius. See BALISTEs, Sc. 

BRANCHON, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, about eight miles north of 
Namur: eaſt long. 4 50, and north 
lat. 5032 

BRANCHUS, DNG, a defluxion of hu- 
mours upon the fauces, being a ſpecies of 
catarrh, See CATARRH. 

BRAND-HERRING, a kind of herring 
catched by the Dutch. It pays no duty 
of importation in Holland; and for ex- 
portation, it pays two livres and ten ſti- 
vers per laſt of 12 tuns, according to the 
new book of rates made in Holland in 
the year 1725. 

BRANDEIS, a town of Bohemia, fituated 

on the river Elbe, ten miles north-eaſt of 

Prague: eaſt long. 14 25', north lat. 


501 15, 

BRANDENBURG, a city of the marqui- 

. fate of Brandenburg, in Germany, ſnu- 
ated on the river Havel, twenty-ſix miles 
welt of Berlin: eaſt long, 13*, north lat. 
5 25). | 
It was once the capital of — ; 
but is now on the decline, ſince Berlin 
ſupplanted it. 

BRANDON, a market-town of Suffolk, 
ten miles north of Bury: caft longitude 
45', north latitude 529 30f, 

It gives the title of duke to his grace the 
duke of Hamilton, 

BRANDRITH, a trevet, or other iron- 
utenſil, to ſet a veſſel on over the fire. 
BRANDY, a fpiritous and inflammable 
liquor, extracted from wine and other 
liquors, by diſtillation, which is moſt 
commonly performed by the balreum ma- 
riæ; but ſometimes alto by a ſmall flam- 

ing fire. See DISTILLATION. 

The veſſels uſed in this operation, are 
commonly of copper; ſome diſtillers, in 
order to cool the brandy, make the neck 
of the matraſs, which is very long, and 
of a ſerpentine or winding figure, pats 
through a tun of cold water. 

In order to diſtil brandy, they fill the 
cucurbit half full with the liquor they 
would extract it from, which they put 
over a moderate fire, till about the ſixth 
part of it be diſtilled, or till they perceive 

Vol. J. 
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that what falls into the recipient, is no 
longer inflammable. Brandy dittilled a 
ſecond time, is called ſpirit of wine; and 
this ſpirit, purified again by one or by 
leveral diſtillations, is what they call 
ſpirit of wine rectified. The ſecond dit- 
tillation is made in the balreum marie, 
and in a glaſs cucurbit, till the brandy 
that was put into it he reduced into one 
half, and this half is again reQtifed, as 
often as the operator thinks proper. To 
try the goodneſs of the rectified lpirit of 
wine, you muſt examine whether, when 
lighted into a blaze, it conſumes intirely, 
without leaving any impurity behind: 
or rather, which is ſurer ſtill, whether, 
having 3 ſome gunpowder at the bot- 
tom of the ſpirit you would try, the 
powder takes fre, when the fpirit is con- 
ſumed ; in which caſe, the ſpirit is good. 
With regard to brandy (we ſpeak only 
of that which is diftilled from wine) 
they who trade in it, chooſe it white, 
clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch as will bear 
the teſt or proof; that is to ſay, that 
when poured into a glaſs, it forms on the 
top of it a little white lather, which, as 
it diminiſhes, makes a circle ; there be- 
ing no brandy but that which is well de- 
flegmated, and does not retain too much 
humidity, wherein this bead- proof, as it 
is called, will be intirely formed, 

The chief uſe of brandy 1s as a drink, 
particularly in the northern countries, 
among the negroes of Guinea, who will 
ſell one another for ſome bottles of 
brandy, and among the ſavages of Ca- 
nada, who are extremely fond of it, but 
to whom the French are forbidden to 
give any, under very ſevere penalties: 
brandy is alio uſed in medicine, to 
firengthen the nerves ; and in dying, 
rectified ſpirits of wine being reckoned 
by the dyers among the non-colouring 
drugs, 

Method of colouring BRANDY, All bran- 
dies, when firſt made, are as clear 
as water, and do grow higher coloured 
by long keeping; DR they are art- 
tully made of any colour ſeveral ways. 
To make a light ftraw-colour, uſe tur- 
meric, or a little treacle : but the beſt 
way is to give it a colour or tincture with 
a little burnt ſugar, made to a conſiſ- 
tence ; or ſyrup of elder-berries may be 
uied, Much gives an admirable colour, 
and may be made deeper or lighter, ac- 
cording to the quantity you put in. 
Beſides the brandy made wa wine, there 
is ſome alſo made of beer, cyder, ſyrups, 

A a2 2 ſugar, 
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ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, grain, &c. how- 
ever, theſe are not properly called brandy ; 
but go under the general denomination 
of ſpirits, which ſee ; ſee alſo the articles 
Rum, Rack, &c. 

Winebrandy madein France, is eſteemed 
the beſt in Europe, They make it where- 
ever they make wine, and for that pur- 
pole, ule wine that is pricked, rather 
than good wine. The chief brandies 
for foreign trade, and thoſe accounted 
beſt, are the brandies of Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle 
of Rhe, Orleans, the country of Blaſois, 
Poictou, Touraine, Anjou, Nantes, Bur- 
gundy, and Champaign. 

BRANLIN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
ſalmon, with ſeveral tranſverte black 
ſtreaks, reſembling the impreſſion of ſo 
many fingers. 

BRANSKA, a town of Tranſilvania, ſi u- 
ated on the river Merifſh : eaſt longitude 
23® 15, north latitude 469. 

BRASEM, in ichthyology, a fiſh otherwiſe 
called acara-peta. 

BRASIDIA, an anniverſary ſolemnity at 
Sparta, in memory of Braſidas, a lace- 
dæmonean captain, famous for his at- 
chievements at Methone, Pylos, and 
Amphipolis. It was celebrated with ſa- 
crifices and games, wherein none were 
permitted to contend, but free - born 
Spartans. Whoever neglected to be pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity, was fined. 

BRASIL, or BRAZIL, a large maritime 
country .of ſouth America, lying between 
35% and 60? welt longitude, and between 

the equator and 3 5* ſouth latitude. 

It de by the atlantic ocean and 
the river Amazon on the north, by the 
ſame ocean on the eaſt, by the river of 
Plate on the ſouth, and by Paraguay on 
the weſt ; being computed to N 2500 
miles in length, and 700 miles in breadth, 
The Portugueſe have now the ſole do- 

minion of this extenſive country, where 

beſides fugar,and tobacco, there are rich 

mines of gold and diamonds; from whence 

his Portugueſe majeſty draws a very con- 
ſiderable revenue. 

BRASH.-WwooD, or BRAZIL-WOOD, an 
american wood of a red colour, and very 
heavy. It is denominated variouſly, ac- 
cording to the places from whenee it is 
breught : thus we have braſil from Fer- 
nambuco, Japan, Lamon, Ec. 

The braſil- tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren places, and even in the clifts of 
rocks: it is very thick and large, uſuall 
erooked and knotty ; its flowers, whi 


are of a beautiful red, exhale a very agree. 
able ſmell, which ſtrengthens the brain; 
Though the tree be very thick, it is co- 
vered with ſo groſs a bark, that when 
the ſavages have taken it off, the wood 
or trunk, which was before the thick- 
neſs of a man, is ſcarce left equal to 
that of his leg. 

This wood muſt be choſen in thick 
pieces, cloſe, found, without any bark 
on it, and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of 
wo becomes reddiſh, and, when chewed, 


has a ſaccharine taſte, It is much uſed 


in turned work, and takes a good poliſh: 
but its chief uſe is in dying, where it 
ſerves for a red colour : it is a ſpurious 
colour, however, that it gives, and eaſily 
evaporates and fades; nor is the wood 
to be uſed without alum and tartar, 
From the braſil of Fernambuco, is drawn 
a kind of carmine, by means of acids : 
there is alſo a liquid lacca made of it, 
for miniature. 


This tree has many diſtinctions among 


botaniſts: but it is agreed on by all to 
be a ſpecies of the faunders, and pol- 
ſeſſed of the ſame phyſical virtues ; tho 
it is ſeldom or ever preſcribed by phy- 
ſicians. 


BRASLAW, the capital of a palatinate 


of the ſame name, in the province of 


Layhuaria in Poland: eaſt longitude 26“, 
north latitude 569 20. | 


BRASS, or as the French call it, yellow 


copper, is a faQtitious metal, made of 
copper and lapis calaminaris, 

The method of preparing it is as fol- 
lows : the lapis, having been calcined 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with 
fine charcoal, and incorporated, by means 
of water, into a maſs : this being done, 
about ſeven pounds of lapis calaminaris 
1s put into a melting pot, that will con- 
tain about a gallon, and over that about 
five pounds of copper; this pot is let 
down into a wind-furnace, where it re- 
mains for eleven hours, in which time 
it is converted into braſs. The metal 
then is caſt, either into plates or luinps; 
forty-five pounds of crude lapis calami- 
naris, will produce thirty pounds when 
calcined or burnt. Sometimes bra{s-ſhrutt 
is uſed inſtead of copper : but that is not 
always to be procured in quantities ſuf- 
ficient, it being no other than a collection 
of old braſs, 

Pure braſs is not malleable, unleſs when 
it is hot; for when it is cold it will 
break; and after it has been melted 


twice, it will be no longer in a condi- 
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tion to bear the hammer at all: but in 
order to render it capable of bemg 
wrought, they put ſeven pounds of lead 
to an hundred weight of braſs, which 
renders it more ſoft and pliable, 
Braſs, manufactured into any kind of 
utenſils, pays duty on importation 333d, 
the pound; whereof 3789 d. is repaid 
on exportation of the ſame goods. 

The beſt proportion for braſs guns, is 
ſaid to be a thouſand pounds ol copper, 
nine hundred pounds of tin, and fix 
hundred pounds of braſs, in eleven or 

twelve thouſand weight of metal. 

The beſt braſs guns are made of malle- 
. able metal, not of pure copper and cala- 
7 mine alone; but worſer metals are uſed to 
72 make it run cloſer and ſounder, as lead, 

and pot- metal. See CANNON, 
Corinthian BR ass has been famous in an- 

tiquity, and is a mixture of gold, ſilver, 
and copper. L. Mummius having ſacked 
and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years 
before Chriſt, it is ſaid this ad was 
formed from the immenſe quantities of 
gold, ſilver and copper wherewith that city 
abounded, thus melted and run together 
by the violence of the conflagration. 
BRASs-COLOUR, one prepared by the bra- 
ziers and colourmen to imitate braſs. 
2 There are two forts of it, the red braſs, or 
ö Y bronze, and the yellow or gilt brafs : the 


* latter is made only of copper-filings, 
* 5 the ſmalleſt and brighteſt that can be 
f "Y found ; with the former they mix ſome 
2 red ochre, finely pulverized : they are 
l 1 both uſed with varniſh. 
d = FBRASSATELLA, or BRASSIDELLA, in 
th 1 botany, the ſame with adder's tongue. 
ns = BRASSE, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
e, 3 of the lucioperca, or pate, (potted pearch, 
[18 ; with two long teeth on each fide, Sce 
n- . the article LUCIOPERCA. 
ut # FBRASSICA, CABBAGE, in botany, a ge- 
let nus of the tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs of 
re- plants; the flower of which is cruciform, 
me conſiſting of four petals, almoſt of the ſame 
tal length with the cup. The fruit is a bi- 
PS 3 valve pod, contaimng globole ſeeds. See 
ni- the article CABBAGE. 
hen BRASSICAVIT, or BRAcnicavir, in 
ruff the manege, is à horſe whole fore legs 
not are naturally bended archwiſe: being to 
ſuf- called by way of diſtinction from an 
uon arched horſe, whoſe legs are bowed by 
hard labour. 
hen BRAVA, or Payeira-BRAva. Sce the 
— article PARErRa-BRAvVA. 
te 


BRAULS, indian cloths with blue and 
white ſtripes. They are otherwite called 
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turbants, becauſe they ſerve to cover thoſe | 
ornaments of the head, particularly on 
the coaſt of Africa. 

BRAUNAU, or BRANAU, a town of Ba- 
varia in Germany, about twenty-five 
miles fouth-wett of Paſſau. 

BR AUNSBURG, a town of Pruſſia, fitu- 
ated on the Baltic ſea, about thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Koningſburg : eaſt long. 
209, north lat. 54* 15. 

BRAVO, one of the Cape-verd iſlands ; 
weſt long. 259, north lat. 149. 

BRAURONIA, in grecian antiquity, a 
feitival in honour of Diana, furnamed 
brauronia, from its having been oblerved 
at Brauron, an athenian borough. 

This feſtival was celebrated once in five 
years, being managed by ten men, called 
Iser. he victim otfered ir. facrifice 
was a goat, and it was cuſtomary for 
certain men to ſing one of Hemer's ili- 
ads, The moſt remarkable perfons at 
this ſolemnity were young virgins, habit- 
ed in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to 
Diana. It was unlawful for any of them 
to be above ten, or under five years of age. 

BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouced ar 
2 for which end the boar ſhould 

e old ; becauſe the older he is, the'more 
horny will the brawn be, 
The method of preparing brawn, is as 
follows : the boar being killed, it is the 
flitches only, without the legs, that are 
made brawn ; the bones of which are to 
be taken out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled 
with falt, and laid in a tray, that the 
blood may drain off: then it is to be 
ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as 
— The length of the collar of 

rawn, ſhould be as much as one ſme 
of the boar will bear; fo that when rolled 
up, it be nine or ten inches diameter. 
T hs collar being thus rolled up, is to be 
botled in a copper, or large kettle, till 
it is ſo tender, that you can run a ftraw 
through it: then ſet it by, till it is tho- 
rough cold, and put it into the following 
pickle. To every gallon of water, put 
a handful or two of ſalt, and as much 
wheat bran : boil them together, then 
drain the bran as clear as you can from 
the liquor ; and when the liquor is quite 
cold, put the brawn into 1t. 

BRAY, a town of Champaign in France, 
about fixteen miles north of Sens: eaſt 
long. 3 20' north lat. 489 25 

BRA is alſo the name of a port- town of 
the county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinſter, in Ireland: welt long. 66 
north lat. 53 17, 5 
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BRAYLE, among ſportſmen, a piece of 
leather (lit to put upon the hawk's wing, 
to tye it up. 

BRAZED, in heraldry, a term ſerving to 
deſcribe three cheverons, one claſping 
another, 

BRAZEN, ſomething cq; ſiſting of braſs, 
or formed out of it. See BRASS. 

BRAZ ER, an artificer who makes or deals 
in all kinds of braſs-warc. See BRASS. 

BRAZIL, or BRASIL. See BRA S1. 

BRAZ ING, the ſoldering or joining two 
pieces of iron together by means of thin 
plates of braſs, melted between the pieces 
that are to be joined. If the work be 
very tine, as when two leaves of a broken 
ſaw are to be brazed together, they cover 
it with pulverized borax, melted with 
water, that it may incorporate with the 
braſs powder, which is added to it: the 
piece 15 then expoſed to the fire without 
touching the coals, and heated till the 
braſs is ſeen to run. 

BRAT IN is allo the joining two pieces of 
iron together by beating them hot, the one 
upon the other, which is uled for large 
pieces by farriers, Sc. 

BRAZZA, a town and iſland on the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, in the gulph of Venice: 
ent longitude 18®, north latitude 43*. 

BREACH, in fortification, a gap made in 
any part of the works of a town by the 
cannon or mines of the beſiegers, in or- 
der to make an attack upon the place. 
To make the attack more difficult, the 
beñeged ſow the breach with crow-lcet, 
er ſtop it with chevaux de frize. 

A. practicable breach, is that where the 

men may mount aud make a lodgment, 
and ought to be fifteen or twenty fathoms 
wide, The beiegers make their way to 
it, by covering themſelves with gabions, 
earth-bags, &c. 

Brtacn, in a legal ſenſe, is where a per- 
ſon breaks through the condition of a 


bond or covenant, on an action upon- 


which, the breach mult be aſſigned : and 
this aſſignment mult not be general, but 
particular, as in an action of covenant 
for not repairing houſes, it ovght to be 
aſſigned particularly what is the want of 
reparation ; and in ſuch certain manner, 
that the detendant may take an iſſue. 
BREAD, paris, a maſs of dough, kneaded 
and baked in an oven. See BAKING, 
Bread ought to be well kneaded and ſea- 
ſoned with a little ſalt otherwiſe it is ac- 
counted very unwholeſome, 
We find bread ſometimes made of rye, 
dats, barley, or vetch-flower ; but of all 
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others, that prepared from wheat affords 
the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment, In ſe- 
veral parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, 
they make bread of maiz-flour ; beſides 
which, the americans make bread of the 
caſſava-root. See the article Cassava, 
Some are of opinion, that corn growing 
in gravelly and light lands, makes better 
bread than that which grows in decp 
and low grounds. 

As to the aſſize of bread, the lord mayors 
of cities and other corporations, or two 
juſtices of the peace, have power to ſettle 
it; and bakers treſpaſſing againſt it, for- 
feit 58. per ounce for every ounce want- 
ing, and 28. 6d. for leſs than an ounce, 
To make good french 
bread, for every two quarts of flour, add 
ſix ſpoonfuls ot ale-yeaſt ; alſo milk and 
water, warmed ; a bit of butter, and a 
little ſalt : make them pretty liglit, and 
letting them riſe before the fire, bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Some put the yolks of fix eggs, and the 
whites of two to this quantity; but others 
think the bread better without them, 
Foreign bread, or biſket, pays duty on 
importation 18. 77883 d. for every 1121, 
whereof IS. 5; 28 . is repaid on ex- 
porting it again. 


BREAD-ROOM, in a 5 10 that deſtined to 


hold the bread, or biſket. 

The boards of the bread - room ſhould be 
well joined and caulked, and even lined 
with tin plates, or mats. It is alſo pro- 
per to warm it well with charcoal, for 
ſeveral days before the biſket is put into 
it ; ſince nothing is more injurious to the 
bread than moitture. See BISKET. 


BREAD, in the ſcripture ſtyle, is taken for 


every ſort of food: the antient Hebrews 
had ſeveral ways of baking bread, as 
baking it under the aſhes, between two 
fires made of cow-dung, and in an oven. 
The Jews had, belides their leavened 
and unleavened bread, their ſhew-bread, 
bread of affliction, &c. See the articles 
LEAVENED, &c. 


BREADTH, in g2ometry, one of the three 


dimenſions of bodies, which multiplied 


into their length, conſtitutes a furtace. 
See the article SURFACE. 


BREAK, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies to 


divide a thing into ſeveral parts with vio- 
lence, ; 
In the art of war, to break ground, 1s 
to open the trenches before a place. We 
the article TRENCHES. | 

Among ſportſmen, to break a horſe in 
trotting, is to make kim light * = 
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hand in trotting, in order to make him 
fit for a gallop. To break a horſe for 
hunting, is to ſupple him, to make him 
take the habit of running. 

BREAKING, in a mercantile ſtyle, denotes 
the not paying one's bills of exchange, 
accepted, or other promiſſary notes, when 
due; and abſconding, to avo.d the ſeve- 
verity of one's creditors. In which ſenſe, 
breaking is the ſame thing with becom- 
ing bankrupt. See BANKRUPT. 

BREAKING BULK, in the fſea-language, is 
the ſame with unlading part of the cargo. 

BREAM, brama, in ichthyology. See the 
article BRAMA. 

This fiſh is eaſily taken; for after two 
or three gentle turns, it falls on its ſide, 
and may be drawn to land with eaſe. 

The beſt time of angling for bream, is 
from St. James's day till Bartholomew- 
tide, as being then exceeding fat; and 
the moſt proper bait, is the largeſt red 

rden worms that can. be got. 

BREAST, pectus, in anatomy, denotes the 
fore-part of the thorax. See the article 
THORAX, 

BrEASTS, mamma, two glandulous tu- 
mours, of a reundiſh oval figure, ſituat- 
ed on the anterior, and a little towards 
the lateral parts of the thorax : theſe are 
moſt remarkable in women; and in or- 
der to their being an ornament, they 
ſhould be of a moderate ſize, their ſkin 
ſhould be white and ſoft, their ſubſtance 
firm, not flaccid or pendulous, and the 
nipple red ; they ſhould alſo ſtand at a 
conliderable diſtance. In different per- 
ſons, however, their fize is very various 
apd uncertain, In virgins, they are uſu- 
ally ſmall ; in women with child, or who 
give ſuck, they are larger, often very 
enormous, In very young, and very old 
perſons, they are always ſmall. The time 
of the breaſts growing full, in women, is 
about the age of fourteen ; and the moſt 
natural time of their decreaſing, is about 
the fiftieth year. The nipple of the hu- 
man breaſt is a tumid, cylindrical body, 
of a red colour, placed on the middle of 
the breaſt, and ſurrounded with a circle: 
its ſubſtance is cavernous, almoſt like that 
of the human penis ; and hence it is ca- 
pable of erection. 

The breaſts, beſides the common inte- 
guments of the body, wiz. the epidermis, 
cutis, and fat, are compoſed of a glan- 
dulous ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, not 
unlike that of the udders in quadrupeds. 
This forms the inner or central part, to 
the mid({t of which the nipple auſwers; 
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and is ſurrounded by a quantity of fa, 
which makes by much the greater part 
of the breaſt. 
Among this glandulous ſubſtance are 
found, beſide the blood-veſlels, a multi- 
tude of lactiferous ducts, or ſmall tubes, 
which unite by frequent anaſtomoſes : 
theſe tubes are larger 11 women who give 
ſuck, and aredilated into ſinuſes in man 
pang forming a kind of cells, whi 
old the ſecreted milk, and communicate 
with the veins and arteries. All theſe 
arts are to be ſeen much more diſtinctl 
in breaſts that are large and full of milk, 
than in others : in young women, indeed, 
they are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed at all; 
as alſo in ſuch as have little breaſts, in 
ſuch as are emaciated, and in thole of 
very old people. 
The arteries and veins of the breaſts are 
called mammary ones. See MAMMARY. 
The nerves proceed from the dorſal ones 
or ſpinal marrow. 

Uſes of the BREASTS are, 1. To ſecrete the 
milk in their glandulous ſubſtance, from 
the arterial blood, and to collect it in their 
ſinuſes and tubuli lactiferi, to be dil- 

charged, at a proper time, by the nipple, 

for i nouriſhment of the infant. 2. To 
add to the peculiar beauty of the female. 
z To add a ſtimulus to venery on both 
ides, while they are handled and prefled, 
As to the ule of the nipple, it is evident- 
ly for giving ſuck to the infant, who, 
without it, could ſcarce poſſibly get at it. 

BREAST-PLATE, in antiquity, a piece of 

armour worn to defend the breaſt, ori- 
puny believed to be made of hides, or 
emp twiſted into ſmall cords, but after- 
wards made of braſs, iron, or other me- 
tals, which were ſometimes ſo exqui- 
ſitely hardened, as to be proof againſt 
the greateſt force. 

BREAST-PLATE, in the manege, the ſtrap 
of leather that runs from one ſide of the 
ſaddle to the other, over the horſe's breaſt, 
in order to keep the ſaddle tight, and hin- 
der it to ſlide backwards. 

BREAST-PLOUGH, one fo faſhioned that a 
man may ſhove it before him. 

BREAST-WORK, the fame with parapet. 
See the article PARAPET. 

BREATH, the air inſpired and expelled 
again in the action of reſpiration. See 
the article RESPIRATION, 

BREATH, or WIND, in the manege, ſome- 
times ſigniſies the eaſy reſpiration of an 
horſe, and ſometimes it implies the eaſe 
and reſt or repoſe of a horſe ; as give your 
horſe breath, that is, do not ride him 
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dom; give that leaping horſe a long 

- breathing-time between the turns, or re- 
petitions of his manege, Cc. 

BREATHING, the ſame with reſpiration. 

- See the article RESPIRATION. 

Difficulty of BREATHING, in medicine. See 
the article ASTHMA. 

BRECHIN, a borough-town of the county 
of Angus in Scotland, about fifteen miles 
north- eaſt of Dundee: weſt long. 2? 20', 
north lat, 5 400. ar 

BRECON, or BRzcxxOcx, # borough- 


town of Brecknockſhire, in Wales: weſt 


longitude 302 5%, north latitude 529. 

BREDA, the capital of dutch Brabant, 
about thirty miles north-eaſt of Ant- 
werp : eaſt longitude 49 40, north lat. 
51 40. 

It is a ſtrong fortified town. 

BREECHES, a kind of clote garment or 
covering tor the thighs, hips, &c. worn 
by the modern Europeans. 

The breeches are peculiar to the male 
fex, and anſwer, in ſome mealure, to the 
femoralia of the Romans. 

BREECH of a great gun, or cannon, the 
end next the touch-hole. 

BREECHI!NGS, in the ſea language, the 
ropes with which the great guns are laſh - 
ed, or faſtened to the ſhip's ie. 

They are thus called, becauſe made to 
paſs round the breech of the gun. 

BREEDING, in a general ſenſe, the pro- 
ducing, nouriſhing, and educating all 
manner of young animals. 

BREEDING of horſes. To raiſe a good 
and beautiful race of horſes, 'tis requi- 
ſite to chooſe for a ſtallion a fine barb, 
free from hereditary infirmities, ſuch as 
weak eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, purſineſs, 
&c. He ſhould, three months before 
the time he is to cover, be fed with 
ſound oats, peale, or beans, or with 
coarſe bread, and little hay, but a good 
deal of wheat ſtraw, leading him out 
twice a day to water; and after he 
has drank, walking him up and down 
an hour, without making him fweat. 
He ſhould be admitted to mares accord- 
ing to his ſtrength; that is, let him have 
twelve or fifteen, or at moſt twenty. 
Mares go with foal eleven months, and 
as many days as they are years old: 
ſo a mare ſhould be covered, that her 
foal may be brought forth at a time when 
there will be plenty of good graſs. 
About the end of May, you ſhould put 
yonr mares into aft inclofure capable of 


feeding them the whole time the ſtallion ' 


is to be with them; all the mares are put 
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together, as well the barren as others, 
Lead forth your ſtallion, after having taken 
off his bind ſhoes, then let him cover 
one twice in hand; after which turn 
him looſe to the reſt. In this indoſure 
there ſhould be built a little lodge, into 
which the ſtallion may retire from the 
heat; and in the lodge, a manger, where- 
in you are to give him oats, beans, Sc. 
and he muſt always be thus entertained 
while he is with the mares, which will 
be about ſix or ſeven weeks. You mult 
take care that the ſtallion and the mare 
have the ſame food. Mares which are 
very groſs, hold .with. much difficulty: 
but thoſe that are indifferently fat and 
plump, conceive with greater eaſe. 
To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and make 
her retain, Jet her eat, eight days before 
ſhe is brought to the horſe, about two 
quarts of hemp-leed in the morning, and 
as much at night. As to the age of 
the ſtallion, he ſhould not cover before 
he is fix, nor after he is fifteen. On 
the other hand, the mares ſhould not be 
covered before they are three years old, 
BREEDING of milk. When a cow chances 
to have a calf, and is poor, or to calve 
before ker time, and has not milk enough 
to keep her calf, ſhe muſt have a good 
deal of maſhes of malt given her luke- 
warm; alſo every morning and evening 
a quart of ale made into a poſſet, whole 
curd take of, and put into it aniſeed, 
cummin, lettice, and coriander-ſeeds, 
all made into powder; mingle them 
with the poflet, and let them ſtand three 
hours together ; then give it the cow for 
four days ſucceſſively z and by often 
drawing of her paps, her milk will be 
ſure to increaſe in a ſhort time. 
BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, that blows from 
ſea or land for ſome certain hours in the 
day or night; common in Africa, and 
ſome parts of the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 
The ſea-breeze is only ſenſible near the 
coaſts ; it commonly rites in the morning, 
about nine, proceeding flowly in a fine 
ſmall black curl on the water, towards the 
ſhore ; it inereaſes gradually till twelve, 
and dies about five. Upon its ceaſing, the 
land- breeze commences, which increaſes 
till twelve at night, and is ſucceeded in 
the morning by the ſea- breeze again. 
BREEZE, in brick-making, ſmall aſhes and 
cinders, ſometimes made uſe of inſteadd of 
coals, for the burning of bricks : but as 
this does not ſo well anſwer the end, the 
uſe of it is prohibited by 12 Geo. 1. 
cap. xxxv. 
BREEZE 
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>r28 is alſo the name of an inſet; call- 
* the gad - fly, or horſe- fly. See the ar- 
ticle FLY. 

BREGENTS, or BERGENTS, a town ſi- 
tuated at the eaſt end of the lake of Con- 
ſtance, in the coun of Tyrol, in Ger- 
many : eaſt longitude 9“ 40, and north 
latitude 479 36 ; 

BREGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with 
finciput. See SINCIPUT. a 
The bregma conſiſts of two bones, which 
are bones of the cranium, called oſſa pa- 
rietalia. 

BREIDEWICE, a cape on the ſouth- weit 


of Iceland; in the northern ocean. 


| BREMEN, the capital of the dutchy of the 


fame name, in lower Saxony, ſituated on 
the river Weſer, in $* 20' eaſt lang. and 
53? 25 north latitude. | by 
This city and dutchy 1 the king 
of Great Britain, as elector of Han- 
over. 

BREMERVHOIDE, a fartifted town of 
the duchy of Bremen, about ſeventeen 
miles north of Bremen: eaſt longitude 
89 35", and north lat. 53* 48“. 

BRENM GARTEN, a town of Switzerland, 
in the county of Baden, about twelve 
miles welt af Zurich: eaſt longitude 80 
155 and north lat. 45 200. 

BREMINGHAM, in geegraphy. See the 
article BIRMINGHAM. 

BRENBERG, in geography. See the ar- 
ticle BERNBURG. 

BRENT), in geography, a market-town. of 
Devonſhire, ſituated twenty-ſeven miles 
ſouth-welt of Exeter: welt longit. 4? 7', 
and north lat. 50% 300. 

BRENT-GOOSE, a ſpecies of gooſe with a 
black neck and a white collar round ; 
uſually confounded with the barnacle, 
though in reality a diſtinct ſpecies. 

It is a little larger than the common duck, 
and is deſcribed by authors under the 
name of anas torquata. | 

BRENTA, a liquid meaſure uſed at Rome. 

BRENTE, in geography, a river, which, 
tzking its riſe in the biſhopric of Trent, 
in Germany, runs ſouth-eaſt through the 
venetian territories, and falls into the 
adriatic ſea, oppoſite to Venice. 

BRENTFORD, a market-town of Middle- 
lex, about ſeven miles weſt of London: 
weſt lon. 7', and north lat. 51% 26. 

BRENTWOOD, or BuxxTWwooD, a 
market-town of Eſſex, about fifteen 
miles eaſt of London: eaſt longit. 15 
and north latitude 51% 5. 

BREPHOTROPHIUM, an hoſpital for 
the maintenauce of children; not unlike 
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our foundling-hoſpital. 
HosPITAL, 

BRESCIA, a city of Italy, about thirty 
miles north of Cremona: eaſt longitude 
10® 35, and north lat. 45* 30. 

It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſubject to Venice. 

BRESELLO, a town of the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, in Italy, ſituated on the ſouthern 
ſhore of the river Po, about twenty-five 
miles north-weſt of Modena: eaſt long. 
119, and north lat. 44* 46*. 

BRESICATE, in commerce, a kind of 
bays, of which there is ſome trade carri- 
ed on with the negroes, between the ri- 
ver Gambia and Sierra Leone. The beſt 
ſorts for that purpoſe are the blue and the 
red. 

BRESLAW, the capital of Sileſia, ſitu- 
ated upon the river Oder, in 362 50 caſt 
long. and $19 x5 north lat. 

BRESMA, in ichthyology, a name uſed 
by ſome for the bream. See Bream. 

BRESSE, a territory of Burgundy, in 
France :1t is bounded by Franche Compte 
on the north, by Savoy on tle eaſt, by 
Dauphine on the ſouth, and by the Ly- 
onois on the weſt. 

BRESSICI, in geography. See the article 
BRESTE., | 

BRESSVIRE, a tov:n of Poiddou, in the 
Orleanois, in France, ſituated about 
thirty-five-miles north -weſt of Poictiers : 
welt lon. 30“, and north lat. 469 go'. 

BREST, in geography, an excellent port- 
town of Britany, in France: welt longit. 
&* zol, and north latitude 489 2 gf. 

BREST, . or BREAST, in architecture, a 
term ſometimes uſed for the member of 
a column, more uſually called torus, See 
the article Tokus. 

BREST-3UMMERS, in timber buildings, are 
pieces in the outward thereof, into which 
the girders are framed : this, in the 
ground- floor, is called a cell; and, in 
the garret · floor, a beam. . 
As to their ſize, it is the ſame with that 
of girders. See the article GIRDERS. 

BRESTE, or BxESSICI, the capital of the 
palatinate of Breſſici, and of Poleſia, in 
Poland, ſituated on the river Bog, about 
eighty miles eaſt of Warſaw : eaſt long. 
24, and north lat. 529. 

BRETESSE, in heraldry, denotes a line 
embattled on both tides. 

BRETON, or CAPE-BRETON, an ame- 
rican iſland, ſubje& to the French, and 
ſeparated from New - Scotland by a narrow 
ſtreight, called Canſo : it is about one 
hundred miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, and is ſituated between 61 and 


62® 


See the article 
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527“ weſt lon. and between 45 and 48 
north lat. 

BRETVEIL, a town of Normandy, in 
France, about thirty-five miles ſouth of 
Rouen: eaſt longit. 1, and nerth lat. 
48 co. 

BRETVEIL is alſo the name of a town in 
Picardy, about fix leagues from Amiens. 


BREUBERG, a country and town of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Franconia, fituat- 
ed upon the banks of the Maine. 

BREVE, in law, is any writ directed to 
the chancellor, judges, ſheriffs, or other 
officers, whereby a perſon is ſummoned, 
or attached, to aniwer in the king's 
courts, &c. 

BREVE PERQUIRERE, the purchaſing of a 
writ or licence for trial in the king's 
courts : whence comes the preſent uſage 
of paying 6s. 8 d. fine to the king in 
fuit, for money due on bond, where the 
debt is 4ol. and of 108. where it is 
100]. Sc. 

BREVE DE RECTO is a writ of right, or 
licence, for a perſon ejected to ſue for the 

_— of the eſtate detained from 


im. 

BREvE, in muſic, a note or character of 
time, in the form of a diamond, or ſquare, 
without any tail, and equivalent to two 
meaſures, or minims. 

BrEve, or BREv1s, in grammar: ſyl- 
lables are diſtinguiſhed into longs and 


breves, according as they are pronounced 


quicker, or more flow, 
BREVET, in the french cuſtoms, denotes 
the grant of ſome favour, or donation 
from the king, in which ſenſe it partly 
anfwers to our warrant, and partly to 
letters patent. 
BREVIARY, a daily office, or book of 
divine ſervice, in the romiſh church. It 
is compoſed of matins, lauds, firſt, third, 
ſixth, and ninth, veſpers, and the com- 
pline, or poſt communio. 
The breviary of Rome is general, and 
may be uſed in all places: but on the 
model of this various others have been 
built, appropriated to each dioceſe, and 
each order of religious, 
The breviary of the Greeks is the ſame in 
almoſt all churches and monaſteries that 
follow the greek rites : the Greeks divide 
the pſalter into twenty parts. In general 
the greek breviary conſiſts of two parts, 
the one containing the office for the even- 
ing, the other that of the morning, di- 
vided into matins, lauds, firſt, third, 
ſixth, and ninth, veſpers, and the com- 
pline : that is, of feven different hours, 
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on account of that ſaying of David. 3. 
ties in die laudem 42 2 15 
The inſtitution of the breviary is not 
very antient : there have been inſerted 
in it the lives of the ſaints, full of ri 
diculous and ill atteſted ſtories, which 
gave occaſion to ſeveral reformations of 
it, by ſeveral councils, particularly thoſe 
of Trent and Cologn * ſeveral popes, 
particularly Pius V. Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. alſo by ſeveral car- 
dinals and biſhops, each lopping off 
ſome — and bringing it nearer 
- the ſimplicity of the primitive of- 

Ces. 
Originally every body was obliged to re- 
cite the breviary every day ; but by de- 

grees the obligation was reduced to the 

clergy only, who are enjoined under pe- 
nalty of mortal fin and eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures, to recite it at home, when they 
cannot attend in public. In the XIVth 
century there was a particular reſerve 
granted in favour of biſhops, who were 
allowed, on extraordinary occaſions, to 
, paſs three days without rehearſing the 
reviary. 
This office was originally called curſus, 
and afterwards the breviarium ; which 
latter name imports, that the old office 
was abridged, or rather, that this collec- 
tion is a kind of abridgment of all the 
rayers. 

he breviaries now in uſe are innumer- 
able : the difference between them con- 
fiſts principally in the number and order 
of the pſalms, hymns, pater noſter's, ave 
Mary's, creeds, — cantemus's, 
benedictus's, canticamus's, nunc dimit- 
tis's, miſerere's, halleluja's, gloria pa- 
tri's, &c. 

BREVIARY, breviarium, in roman anti- 
quity, a book firſt introduced by Au- 
guſtus, containing an account of the ap- 

lication of the public money. 

BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern 
empire, whoſe buſineſs it was to wWilte 
and tranſlate briefs. 

At Rome thoſe are ſtill called breviators, 
or abbreviators, whodiQate and draw up 
the pope's briefs. See ABBREVIATOR. 

BREVIBUS A ROTULIS LIBERANDIS, 3 
writ or command to a ſheriff, to de- 
liver to his ſucceſſor, the county, with 
the appurtenances, and the rolls, wriis, 
and other things to his office belong- 


ing. 
BREVIER, among printers, a ſmall kind 


of type, or letter, between nonpareil and 


bourgeois. 
_ BREVIS, 
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BREVIS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to ſeveral muſcles, on account of their 
ſhortnels. Thus, N 

BREVISs CUBITI, in anatomy, is a muſcle 
that riſes from the ſuperior and poſterior 
part of the humerus, and by joining its 
fleſhy fibres with the brachiæus externus 
and longus, and becoming tendinous, 
covers the elbow, and is inſerted into the 
olecranium, to extend the arm. 

BREVISs RADIL, a muſcle which comes from 
the external and upper part of the ulna, 
and paſſing round th. radius, is inſerted 
into its upper and fore part, below the 
tendon of the biceps : this and the longus 
radii are called the ſupinators, their oſſice 
being to turn the palm upwards, 

BREVIS PALMARIS lies under the aponeu- 
rolis cf the palmaris, and ariſes from the 
bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the 
little finger, and from that bone of the 
carpus which hes above the reſt : it goes 
tranlverlly, and is inlerted into the eighth 
bone of the carpus : it aſſiſts in making 
the palm of the hand concave, 

BREVITY, in matters of ityle, is a per- 
fection of diſcourie, whereby all ſuper- 
fluous words are rejected, and only ſuch 
as are abivlutely neceſſary uied, How- 
ever, as brevity is apt to degenerate into 
obſcurity, it is a leſs fault to ſay too 
much than too little. 

BREVIUM cusTos. Sec Cusros. 

BREVIUM VALSO RETORNO. See the ar- 
ticle FALSO. 

BREVORDT, a town of Guelderland, in 
the united Netherlands, fituated about 
twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Zutphen, 
in 6? 35 eaſt long. and 52“ north lat. 

BREWER, a perſon who proteſſes the art 

of brewing. 
There are companies of brewers in moſt 
capital cities: that ol London was incor- 
porated in 1427, by. Hen. VI. and that 
of Paris is ſtill older. 

BREWER'S-HAVEN, a good harbour at the 
north end of the iſland ot Chiloe, on the 
coalt of Chili, in ſouth America: weſt 
lon. 2, and (outh lat. 429. 

BREW. HOUSE, a place for brewing. See 
the next a:ticle. 

It ſhould be fo ſituated that the ſmoke 
may not be an annuyance to any of the 
apartments of the dwelling huwte ; the 
furnace ſhould be made cloſe and hollow, 
for faving the fire, and giving vent for 
the paſſage of the ſmoke, that the liquor 
may not be tainted thereby. A copper 
is better than a leaden boiler. The maſh- 
tat ſhould be placed near to the head of 
Vor. I. 
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the cooler, and the cooler near to the 
maſh-fat, and the guile-fat under the 
cooler ; and adjoining to them all, ſeveral 
clean tubs, to receive the worts and li- 
quors. 


BREWING, the operation of preparing 


ale, or beer, from malt. The uſual pro- 
ceſs of brewing is as follows: the ingre- 
dients being ready, the water mutt be 
made to boil very ſpeedily, and while 
boiling with the greateſt violence, the 
fire muſt be immediately damped, or put 
out ; when the height of the ſteam 1s over, 
the water is put into the maſhing tub, to 
wet the malt; then ſo much being pour- 
ed out, as to make it of a conſiſtence ſtiff 
enough to be rowed up, let it ſtand thus 
a quarter of an hour, after which another 
quantity of the water is added, and row- 
ed up as before; at laſt, the full quan- 
tity of water is poured upon it, and that 
in proportion as the liquor is intended to 
be ſtrong or weak : this part of the ope- 
ration is called maſhing. Afterwards the 
whole may be leſt to ſtand two or three 
hours, more or lefs, according to the 
ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of 
the weather ; then let it run into the re- 
cciver, and maſh again for a ſecond wort, 
in the fame manner as for the firſt, only 
the water muſt be cooler, and muſt not 
ſtand above half the time. 
The two worts being mixed together, the 
quantity of hops that is deſigned may be 
added thereto, and the liquor put into 
the copper, which being cloſely covered 
up, let it boil gently for the ſpace of an 
hour or two; then let the liquor into the 
receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it 
into the coolers. 
When cool, the barm is applied; which 
done, it is left to work, or ferment, till 
it be fit to tun up. 
For {mall heer there muſt be a third maſh- 
ing; the water muſt be near cold, and 
to ſtand not above three quarters of an 
hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcxe- 
tion. 
For double ale, or beer, the two liquors 
coming from the two firſt maſhings mult 
be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of 
freſh malt. For fine ale, the liquor thus 
brewed is farther prepared with moloſſes: 
inſtead of ycaſt, or barm, ſome uſe caſtile 
ſoap, others flour and eggs, others an eſ- 
ſential oil of barley, others a quintef- 
ſence of malt, others of wine, and 
others the ſa] panariſtus, 
In ordering veilels for the preſeryation of 
beer, they muſt not at one time be ſcald - 
B bb ed, 
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ed, and at another waſhed with cold wa- 
ter: ſome rub the veſſels with hop- leaves, 
that come out of the wort, and ſo rince 

them again, then being dried in the air, 
and headed, they take a long piece of 
canvas, and dipping it in brimſtone, 
make matches thereof, and with a few co- 
riander- ſeeds, ſet fire thereto: others 
opening the bung, let the match burn in 
the veſlel, keeping in as much as they can 
of the ſulphurcous fume, by laying the 
bung lightly on, and when the match 1s 
burnt, they ſtop all cloſe for a little time; 
then being opened, and coming to the air, 
the caſk is found to be as tweet as a vio- 
let. 

BREY, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, 
in Germany, about fixteen miles north 
of Maeſtricht : eaſt longit. 5 40', and 
northlat. 51 15. 

BREYNIA, in botany, a genns of the 
polyandria-monog ynia clats of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of four oval patent 
petals, and 15 ſomewhat larger than the 
cup: the fruit is a very long, fleſhy, 
clavated, ſoft pod, formed of two valves, 
and containing only one cell: the feeds 
are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, fleſhy, and 
arranged Jongitudinally, in the pod. 

BRIANCON, a town of Dauphiny, in 
France, ſituated about W ax miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble: eaſt longitude 
6? 20, and north lat. 445 500. | 

BRIAR, or BRIAR-Busn, the wild roſe, 
with large hairy fruit. See Rosk. 

BRIARE, a town of the Iile of France, 
ſituated on the river Loire, about ſeventy - 
five miles ſouth of Paris: caſt lon. 29 45, 
and north lat. 47* 40'. 

BRIBE, a gift given a perſon for doing 
or forbearing any action, that he ought 

to do or forbear. See the next article. 
BRIBERY, in common law, is when a 
perſon in judicial places, takes a giſt or 
reward of any perſon who has bulineſs 
before him, tor his doing his office, or by 
colour of his office, except the King ouly, 
unleſs it be meat and drink. 

Bribery, in judicial or miniſterial officers, 

is puniſhed 7 fine and impriſonment, 

and the loſs of office; and in 2 judge it is 
decmed fo heinous, that antiently it wa; 
puniſhed as treaion, judges ſervants are 
puniſhable for receiving bribes: and if 


any judge retules a bribe offered him, the 


perion that offered it may be puniſhe |. 
Officers of the cuſtoms taking any bribe, 
whereby the crown may be defrauded, 
forkeit 100 l. Candidates that bribe 
electors, aſter the teſt of writs of elec- 
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tion, &c. are diſabled to ſerve in parlia- 
ment; as are likewiſe ſuch electors, to 


vote, and to hold any office, and ſhall for- 
ſeit goo]. Cc. 


BRICIANI, thoſe of the order of that 


name. This was a military order, in- 
ſtituted by St. Bridget, queen of Sweden, 


who gave them the rules and conſtitutions 


of thoſe of Malta and St. Auguſtin. This 
order was approved by pope Urban V. 
They were to fight for the burying of the 
dead, to relieve and aſſiſt widows, or- 
phans, the lame, ek, &c. 


BRICK, a fat reddiſh earth, formed into 


long ſquares, four inches brond, and eight 
or nine long, 'by means of a wooden 
mould, and then baked or burnt in a 
kiln, to ſerve the purpoſes of building. 
Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears 
by the ſacred writings, the tower and 
walls of Babylon being built with them. 
In the eaſt they baked their bricks in the 
fun ; the Romans uſed them unburnt, 
only leaving them to dry for four or five 
years in the air. 

'The Greeks chiefly uſed three kinds of 
bricks ; the firſt whereof was called d. 
Tewecy, i. e. of two palms ; the ſecond, 
rilęa d, Of four palms; the third, 
ctila dxgęer, of five palms. They had al- 
ſo other, bricks, juſt half each of thoſe, to 
render their works more ſolid, ant alſo 
more agreeable to the fight, by the di- 
verſities of the figures and ſizes of the 
bricks. 


Of the matter <vhereof BRICKs are made. 


Pliny fays, that to make good bricks chey 
mult not conſiſt of any earth that is full 
of ſand or gravel, nor of ſuch as is grit- 
ty or ſtony ; but of. a greyiſh mail, or 
whitiſh chalky clay, or at leaſt of a red- 
diſh earth: he allo adds, that the beſt 
ſeaſon for making bricks is the ſpring, 
becauſe, if made in ſummer, they will 
be ſubject to crack, and be full of chinks. 
He dire&s, that the loam of which bricks 


are made, be well ſteeped and wrough: 
with water, 


Bricks, among us, are various, accord- 


ing to their various forms, dimenſions, 
uſes, method of making, Sc. the princi- 
pal of which are, compais bricks, of a cir- 
cular form, uſed in tteyning of walls: 
concave, or hollow bricks, on one fide 
flat like a common brick, on the other 
hollowed, and ud ſor conveyance of 
water: feather-edged bricks, which ars 
like common ſtatute bricks, only thin- 
ner on one edge than the other, and 
uſed for penning up the brick-panncls 
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in timber 3 : cogging bricks are 
uſed for making the indented works un- 
der the caping of walls built with great 
bricks : caping bricks, formed on pur- 
poſe for caping of walls : dutch or fle- 
miſh bricks, uſed to pave yards, orfſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vaults and ciſterns: 
clinkers, ſuch bricks as are glazed by 
the heat of the fire in making: fandal 
or ſamel-bricks, are ſuch as lie outmoſt in 
a kiln, or clamp, and conſequently are 
ſoft and uſeleſs, as not being thoroughly 
burnt : great bricks are thoſe twelve 
inches long, fix broad, and three thick, 
uſed to build fence walls: plaiſter or 
buttreſs bricks, have a notch at one end, 
half the breadth of the brick ; their ule 
is to bind the work which is built of great 
bricks : ſtatute bricks, or ſmall common 
bricks, ought, when burnt, to be nine 
inches long, four and a quarter broad, 
and two and a half thick ; they are com- 
monly uſed in paving cellars, ſinks, 
hearths, Sc. 


The method of burzing BRICKS. Bricks are 


burnt either in a kiln or clamp, Thoſe 
that are burnt in a kiin, are firſt ſet or 
placed in it, and then the kiln being c5- 
vered with pieces of bricks, they put in 
ſome wood, .to dry them with. a gentle 
fire; and this they continue till the bricks 
are pretty dry, which 1s known by the 
{moke's turning from a darkiſh colour to 
a tranſparent ſmoke: they then leave off 
putting in wood, and proceed to make 
ready for burning, which is performed 
by putting in bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, 
drake, or fern faggots; but betore they 
put in any faggots, they dam. up the 
mouth or mouths of the kiln with pieces 
of bricks (which they call thinlog) piled 
up one upon another, and cloſe it up with 
wet brick-earth, inſtead of mortar. 

The ſhinlog they make fo high, that 
there is but juſt room above it to thru't in 
a-faggot z then they proceed to put in 
more faggets, till the kiln and its arches 
look white, and the fire. appears at the 
top of the kiln; upon which they ſlacken 
the fire for an hour, and let all,copl by 
degrees. This they continue to do, al- 
ternately heating and ſlackieg, till the 
ware be thoroughly burnt, which 45, uiu- 
ally effected in forty-eight hours. 

About London they chiefly. burn in 
clamps, built of the bricks. themſelves, 
after the manner of arches in kilns, with 
a vacancy between each brick, for the fre 


10 play through; but with this difterence, 


that inſtead of arching, they ſpan it over 
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_ which cloſe all up. 
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by making the bricks project one over an- 
other, on both ſides of the place, for the 
wood and coals to lie in till they meet, 
and are bounded by the bricks at the top, 
The place jor the 
fuel is carried up trait on both ſides, till 
about three feet high ; then they almoſt 
fill it with wood, and over that lay a 
covering of ſea- coal, and then overſpan 
the arch; but they ſtrew ſea- coal alſo 
over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of 
bricks; laftly, they kindle the wood, 
which gives fire to the coal, and when all 
is burat, then they conclude the bricks 
are ſufficiently burnt. 


# 


Ort of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by the 


{ubſtance of bricks, and afterwards dittill- 
ed from it. 

The proceſs is as follows : the pieces of 
bricks being heated rcd hot in a imart fire, 
are extinguiihed in atrough half filled vith 
olive oil : being then ſeparated, and the 
brick thus faturated with oil, and groſiy 
pounded, it is put into a retort, and 
placed in a reverberatory furnace, from 
whence is drawn an oil called by apothe- 
caries oleum de Jateribus, and by ſome 
chemiſts called oil of the ptiloſophers. 
It is uſed for reſolving tumours in the 
ſplecu, allo againſt palſies, epilepſies, 
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BRICKLAYER, one who lays bricks in 


the building of edifices of any kind. 
Tylers and bricklayers were incorporat- 
ed 10 Eliz. under the name of maiter 
an'l wardens of the ſociety of freemen of 
the myſtery and art of tylers and brick- 
layers. 


BRICKMAKER, he who undertakes the 


making of bricks. Ste BRICKS. 


BRICK ING, among builders, the counter- 
feiting of a brick wall on plaſter, which 


is done by ſmearing it over with red 
ochre, and marking ths joints with an 
edged tool; thele laſt are afterwards fill 
ed with a ſine plaſter. 


BRIDE, ſponſe, a woman newly married. 


Sec the article MaRrRtact, _, . 

Among the. Greeks it was cuſtomary for 
the bride to he conducted from her fa- 
ther's houſe to her huſband's in a chariot, 
the evening. being .choſe for that pur- 
pole, to conceal her bluſhes: ſhe was 
placed in the middle, her huſband fitting 
on one ſide, and on» of her mot intimate 
friends on the other; torches were carri- 
ed before her, and ſhe was entertained in 
the paſſlage with a ſong ſuitable to.the oc- 


..cation, When they arrived at their jour- 


ney's end, the axle · tree of the coach they 
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rode in, was burnt, to ſignify that the 
bride was never to return to her father's 
houſe. Among the Romans, when a 
bride was carried home to her huſband's 
houſe, ſhe was not to touch the threſhold 
at her firſt entrance, but was to leap 
over it. 


BRIDEGROOM, ſporſus, a man newly 


married, the ſpouſe of the bride. 

The ſpartan bridegrooms committed a 
kind of rape upon their brides : for mat- 
ters being agreed on between them two, 
the woman that contrived and managed 
the match, having ſhaved the bride's hair 
cloſe to her ſkin, dreſſed her up in man's 
cloaths, and left her upon a mattre!s; 
this done, in came the bridegroom, in 
his uſual dreſs, having ſupped as ordina- 
ry, and ſtealing as privately as he could 
to the room where the bride lay, and un- 
tying her virgin-girdle, took her to his 
embraces, and having ſtayed a ſhort time 
with her, returned to his companions, 
with whom he continued to ſpend his life, 
remaining with them by night as well as 
by day, unleſs he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his 
bride, which could not be done without 
a great deal of circumſpection, and fcar 
of being diſcovered. 


BRIDE WELL, a work-hovſe, or place of 


correction for vagrants, ſtrumpets, and 
other diſorderly perſons. 

Theſe are made to work, being main- 
tained with cloathing and diet; and when 
it ſeems good to their governors, they 
are ſent by paſſes into their native coun- 
tries: however, while they remain here, 
they are not only made to work, but, 
according to their crimes, receive, once 
a fortnight, ſuch a number of ſtripes as 
the governor commands. Vet to this 
hoſpital ſeveral hopeful and ingenious 
la:ls are put apprentices, and prove af- 
terwards honeſt and ſubſtantial citizens. 


BRIDGE, a work of milonry or timber, 


conhiting of one or more arches, built 
over a river, canal, or the like, for the 
conveniency of creſſing the ſame. 

Bridges are a iort of edifices very difficult 
to execute, on account of the inconveni- 
ence of laving foundations, and walling 
TT he parts of a bridge are 
the picrs, the arches, the pavement, or 
way over for cattle and carriages, the 
foot way on each fide, for foot paſſen gers, 
the rail or parapet, which incloſes the 
whole, and the buttments or ends of the 
bridge on the bank. 

"The conditions required in a bridge are, 


that it be well deſigned, commodious, 
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durable, and ſuitably decorated. The piers 
of one bridges ſhould be equal in num- 
ber, that there may be one arch in the 
middle, where commonly the current i; 
ſtrongeſt ; their thickpeſs is not to be le; 
than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, 
nor more than a fourth; they are com- 
monly guarded in the front with angu— 
lar ſterlings, to break the force of the 
current: the ſtrongelt arches are thode 
whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle; as the 
piers of bridges always diminiſh the bed 
of a river, in caſe of inundations, the 
bed muſt be {funk or hollowed in propor- 
tion to the ſpace taken up by the piers 
(as the waters gain in depth what the, 
loſe in breadth) which otherwiſe con. 
duce to waſh away the foundation ac 
endanger the piers : to prevent this, th. 
ſometimes duninith the current, either (14 
lengthening its courſe, or by making | 
more winding; or by topping the boten 
with rows of planks, ſtakes, or ji: 
winch break the current. It is alſo cute 
that the foundation of bridges be [aid a! 
that ſeaſon of the year, when the wats 
are loweſt; and if the ground be rocky, 
hard gravel, or ſtony, the firit ton. 
of the foundation may be laid on the l. 
face; but if the foil be ſoit ſand, it will 
be neceſſary to dig till you come to a tim 
bottom. 
Among the bridges of antiquity. that 
built by Trajan over the Danube is allow. 
ed to be the moſt magnificent; it was com- 
poſed of twenty arches, of an hun: 
and ſiſty feet in height, and their open- 
ing from one pier to another was an hun 
dred and ſixty feet: the piers of this he 
bridge are ſtill to be ſeen in the Danube, 
being erected between Servia and Ne, 
davia, a httle above Nicopolis. 
Among modern bridges that of Weſtmin- 
iter, built over the river Thames, my 
be accounted one of the finc{t in the 
world: it is forty-four feet wide, u con- 
modious toot-way being allowed for g- 
ſengers, on each fide, of about even ett 
broad, raiſed above the road allo cd t 
carriages, ane paved with broad moct- 
ſtones, while the ſpace left between then 
is ſufficient to admit three carriages and 
two horles to go a-breaſt, without any 
danger. Tts extent from whart to whart 
is 1220 or 1223 feet, being ful] three 
hundred feet longer than London bridge. 
Ihe free water-way under the arches of 
this bridge is eight hundred and ſeventy 
ſeet, being four times as much as tl 
free water: way left between the n 
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of London bridge : this diſpoſition, to- 
gether with the gentlenels of the ſtream, 
are the chief reaſons why no ſenſible fall 
of water can ever ſtop, or, in the leaſt, 
endanger the ſmalleſt boats, in their paſ- 
ſage through Tac arches. 

It conſiſts of thirteen large and two ſmall 
arches, together with fourteen interme- 


diate piers. _ ; 
Each pier terminates with a ſaliant right 
angle againſt either ſtream : the two middle 
piers are each ſeventeen feet wide at the 
ſpringing of the archs, and contain three 
thouland cubic feet, or near two hundred 
tons of ſulid ſtone; and the others decrcaſe 
in width equally on ea.h tide by one 
foot. . 
All the arches of this bridge are ſemicir- 
cular ; they all ipring from about two 
feet above low- water mark ; the middle 
arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide, and the 
others decreaſe in breadth equally on each 
6:e by four feet. 
This bridge is built of the beſt materials, 
and the fize and diipolition of theſe ma- 
terials are ſuch, that there is no falſe 
bearing, or ſo much as a falſe joint in 
the whole ſtructure; beſides that, it is 
built in a neat and elegant taſte, and 
with ſuch ſimplicity and grandeur, that, 
whether viewed from the water, or by the 
paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the 
mind with en agreeable ſurprize. The 
ſemioctangular towers, which form the 
—8 ſoot- way, the manner of 
3 the lamps, and the height of the 
aluſtrade, are, at once the moſt beauti- 
ful, and, in every other reſpect, the beſt 
contrived, 
Bridges are either built of ſtone or tim- 
ber, as is judged moſt convenient. 


Sone BRIDGES conſiſt of piers, arches, and 
buttments, made of hewn tone, ſome- 


times allo intermixed with bricks. 


Worden BRIDGES are compoled of beams 


and joiſts, ſ:pported by punchions, well 
cramped and bound together. 


Rujben BRIDGES are made of great bundles 


of ruſhes, bound fait tegether, over which 
planks are laid, and faſtened: theſe are 
put over marſhy places, to ſerve for a 
croſſing ground. 


Fendent or hanging BRIDGES, called alſo 


philoſophical bridges, are thoſe not ſup- 
e by poſts or pillars, but hung at 
large in the air, ſuſtained only at the two 
ends or butments. 


Draw-BRripGe, one that is faſtened with 


hinges at one end only, ſo that the other 


may be drawn up; in which calc, the 
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bridge ſtands, upright, to hinder the paſ- 
ſage of a ditch or moat. 

Flying or floating BRIDGE is generally made 
of two ſmall bridges, laid one over the 
other in ſuch a manner, that the upper- 
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molt ſtretches and runs out, by help of 
certain cords, running through pullies 
placed along the ſides of the under bridge, 
which puſh it forwards, till the end of it 
joins the place it is intended to be fixed on. 


BRI SUSE of boats, boats made of copper, 


and joined ſide by fide, till they reach a- 
crols a river, which being covered with 
5 are faſtened with ſtakes or an- 
chors. 


Bz1pce of communication is that made over 


a river, by which two armies, or forts, 
which are ſeparated by that river, have a 
free communication with one another. 


Floating BRIDGE, a bridge made uſe of, in 


torm of a work in fortification, called a 
redoubt, conſiſting of two boats, covered 
with planks, which are ſolidly framed, 
ſo as to bear cither horſe or cannon. 


BRIDGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of 


timber which go between the two tran- 


ſums of a gun-carriage, on which the 
bed reſts. 


BRIDGE, in muſic, a term for that part of 


a ſtringed inſtrument over which the 
ſtrings are ſtretched. The bridge of a 
violin is about one inch and a quarter 
high, and near an inch and a half long. 


BRIDGE-TOWN, the capital of the ifland 


of Barbadoes: welt lon. 569, and north 
het. 
It has commodious wharfs, for unlading 


oods, alſo ſome torts and caſtles ſor the 
defence of the place. 


BR1DGE-NORTH, a borough-town of Shrop- 


ſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, about 
fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury : 
weſt lon. 2% 30', and north lat. 2 400. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 


B&K1DGE-WATER, a large borough-town of 


domerſetſhire, fituated ncar the mouth of 
the river Evil, in 3% welt long. and 51 
15 north lat. 

It likewiſe ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 


BRIDLE, in the manege, a contrivance 


made of ſtraps or thongs of leather, and 
ieces of iron, in order to keep a horſe 
in fubjeRion and obedience, 4. 
The ſeveral parts of a bridle are tlie 
bit, or ſnaffle; the head- ſtall, or leathers 
from the top of the head to the rings 
of the bit ; the fillet, over the fore-head 
and under the ſore- top; the throat-band, 
which buttons from the head-band under 
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the throat; the reins, dr long thongs of 


leather that come from the rings of the 


bit, and being caſt over the horſe's head, 
the rider holds them in his hand ; the 
noſe-band, going through loops at the 
back of the head-ſlall, and buckled under 
the cheeks; the trench; the caveſan ; 
the martingal ; and the chaft-halter. 
Bridles imported pay a duty of 4s. 9425 d. 
the dozen; whereof 4s. 313883 d. is re- 
paid on exporting them again: beſides 
which they allo pay Gs. for every 208. 
value upon oath, without any draw- 
back. 

BRIDLE-HAND is the horſe- man's left-hand, 
the right-hand being the ſpear or ſword- 
hand. 

To feoallow the BRIDLE, is ſaid of a horſe 
that has too wile a mouth, and too ſmall 
a bit-mouth. 

BrIDLE, franum, in anatomy. 
article FRAENUM. 

BRIDLING TON, or BuxLINS GTO. See 
the article BURLINGTON. 

BRIDON, or SNAFFLE, after the engliſh 
faſhion, is a very ſlender bit-mouth, with- 
out any branches. The Engliſh make 
much uſe of them, and ſcarcely uſe any 
true bridles except in the ſervice of war. 
The French call them bridons, by 'way 
of diſtinction from bridles. 

BRIDPORT), a borough and port-town of 
Dorſetſhire, ſitu2ted about ten miles welt 
of Dorcheſter : weſt lon, 3®, and north 
latitude 50? 4c. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

BRIEF, m common law, a writ whereby 
a man is ſummoned or attached to anſwer 
any action. 

- It 1s called brief, becauſe it is couched in 
a few words, without any preamble. 
BRI is alfo uſed for a writing iſſued out 


See the 


of any of the king's courts of record at. 


Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is com- 
manded to be done, in order to juſtice, 
or the execution of the king's commiand, 
BRITF is alſo taken for a letter patent, grant- 
ing a licenſe to a ſubject to make collection 
for any public or private loſs, as briefs 
for lo!s by fire, to be read by miniſters in 
churches, Sc. 
BRIEF is likewiſe an abridgment of a cli- 
ent's caſe, wrote out for the inſtruction of 
counſel, on a trial at law. 
Hpaſtolical Briers, letters which the pope 
diſpatches toprinces, or other magiſtrates, 
relating to any public affair. 
Theſe briefs are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, 
m regard the latter are more ample, - and 
always written on parchment, and fealed 
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with lead or green wax; whereas bricſs 
are very conciſe, written on paper, feal- 


ed with red wax, and with the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat. 


BRIEG, a town of Sileſia, about twenty 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Breſlaw : caſt longit. 
17? 20“, and north lat. 50 50. 


BRIEL, or BRILL, in geography. See 


the article BRILL. 


BRIENNOIS, the ſouthern diviſion of 


the dutchy of Burgundy, in France, 


BRIEUX, a port-town of © Britany, in 


France, ſituated on the engliſh channel, 
about thirty miles weſt of St. Malo: welt 
lon. 2® 50o', and north lat. 4840“ 


BRIGADE, in the military art, a party 


or diviſion of a body of ſoldiers, whether 
horſe or foot, under the command of a 
brigadier, 

An army 1s divided into brigades of 
horſe and brigades of foot: a brigade cf 
horſe is a body of eight or ten ſquadrons; 
a brigade of toot conſiſts of four, five, or 
ſix battalions. 

The eldeſt brigade has the right of the 
firſt line, and the ſecond the right of the 
ſecond, and the two next take the left of 
the two lines, and the youngett ſtand 
in the center. 

BRIGADE-MA1OR is an officer appointed 
by the brigadier, to aſſiſt him in the-ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade. 

BRIGADIER is the general officer who 
has the. command of a brigade. The 
eldeſt colonels are generally advanced to 
this poſt. He that is upon duty is bri- 
gadier of the day. They march at tix 
head of their own brigades, and are 
allowed a ſerjeant and ten men, of thei 
own brigade for their guard. 

ERIOGCADIERS, and SUB-BRIGADIERS, ate 
poſts in the horſe- guards. | 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail, a kind of 
antient defenſive armour, conſiſting of 
thin jointed leates of plate, pliant and 
eaſy to the body. + .- 0 

BRIGANTINE, aſmall light veſſel, which 
can both row and ſail well, and s either 

for fighting or giving chace. It lath 

about twelve or fiſteen benches lor the 
rowers, one man to a bench-: all the 
hands aboard are ſoldiers, and each man 
hath his muſquet lying ready under his 
boar. | 

BRIGG, a market-town in Lincolnſhire, 
about twenty-four miles north of Lin- 
coln : welt lon, 20, and north latjtuge 
539400. e 30 | 

PRIGHTELMSTONE, a little port-town 


in Suſlex, about ſeven miles wet 
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of Lewes: weſt longit. 10' and north 
lat. 50? 500. * 
BRIHUEGA, a town of new Caſtile, in 
Spain, about forty-three miles north-eaſt 
of Madrid: welt lon. 30 20', and north 
lat. 41“. | : : 
BRILL, or BaIEL, the capital of the ifland 
of Voorn, in Holland, fituared about 
twelve miles ſouth of the Hague: eaſt 
lon. 4, and north lat. 519 50“ 
BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing that has a lucid and bright appear- 
ance. 
BRILLIANT DIAMONDS. 
DIAMOND. ; 
BalLLIAN Tr, in the manege: a briſk, high- 
mettled, ſtately horſe is called brilliant, 
as having a raiſed neck, a fine motion, 
excellent haunches, upon which he riſes, 
though never ſo little put on. 
BRIM denotes the utmoſt verge, or edge, 
eſpecially of round things. 
Balu, in country affairs. A ſow is faid to 
brim, or to go to brim, when ſhe 15 
ready to take boar. 


See the article 
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* ſame with ſulphur. See SULPHUR. 
BRIMSTONE-MARFELE. See MARBLE. 
ad BRIN, a city of Moravia, dependent on 
_ Bohemia, about thirty miles outh-weſt 
of Olmutz : caſt lon. 16“ 20'. and north 
he lat. 4914 
he BRINDISI, a port-town of the kingdom 
8 of Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- 
i- nice, about thirty-five miles north-wel 
the of Otranto: eaſt lon. 189 45, and north 
5 latitude 40 400. 
heir BRINE, water replete with ſaline par- 


ticles ; or pickle. See the article SALT, 


* W BRINE-WATER, a ſalt water, which being 
boiled, turns into ſalt. See SALT. 
d of Brine taken out of brine-pits, or brine- 
* pans, uled by ſome for curing or pickling 
nd of fiſh, without boiling the tame into alt, 
and rock- ſalt without refining it into 
dich white-falt, are prohibited by 1 Anne, 
her cap. XXL. 
nath BIB E-yax. See the article SALT. 
x the BRING-UP, among carpenters, a term 
the uſed when they are diſcourting with brick- 
man layers : thus they tay, bring up the tound- 
r his ation ſo high, bring up ſuch a wall, bring 
up the chimnies, &c. which is as much as 
ſhire, to ſay, build the foundation, &c. ſo high. 
Tine BRINGERS-UP. Thewholelattrank of a 
ituge battalion, being the laſt men of each file, 
: are called bringers-up. 
Aon BRINGING-IN a horſe, in the manege, 
mw the fame as tofay keep down the noſe of 
of a borle that boars, and tolles his nols in 
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BRIMSTONE, in natural hiſtory, the 


BRI 


the wind: this is done by means of a good 
branch. See BANQUET and WixD. 

BRION, an iſland of north America, in 
the gulph of St. Lawrence. 

BRIONES, a ſmall town of old Caſtile, 
in Spain, ſituated on the river Ebro. 

BRIONI, the name of three iſlands in the 
Adriatic ſea, upon the weſtern coaſt of 
Iſtria. They belong to the republic of 
Venice. 

BRIONNE, a town of Normandy, in 
France, ſituated on the Rill, about ten 
leagues from Rouen. 

BRIONY, or BRYONY. Sce BRYONY. 

BRISAC, a fortified town of Swabia, in 
Germany, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore 
of the river Rhine, about thirty miles 
north of Straſburg : eaſt longit. 7* 15", 
and north latitude 48 100. 

Nes BRISAC, a fortreſs on the weſtern 
ſhore of the Rhine, oppoſite to old Bri- 
lac, It is ſituated in Allace, and belongs 
to the French. . 

BRISGOW, a territory of the circle of 
Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the 
eait ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the up- 
per Alſace, whereof Fribourg and Bri- 
fac are the chief towns, 

BRISSUS, and Br15sCoO1DEs, in natural 
luttory, a kind of echini mariui, of an 
oval form; the back of the former being 
{mooth and even, whereas that of the lat- 
teris furrowed. SeeECHINUS MARINUS. 

BRISTLE, a rigid glofly kind of hair, 
found on ſwine, and much uſed by bruſh< 
makers, &c. 

Eriltles, rough and undreſſed, pay a duty 
of 15. 2763 d. the dozen pound, where. 
of 18. 4234. is drawn back on ex- 
porting them: whereas dreſſed briſtles 
pay a duty of 28. 4,77 d. the dozen 
pound; whereof 28. 1,574. is drawn 
back on exportation. 

The whiſkers of cats are alſo ſometimes 
called briſtles ; as are the quills of the 
porcupine, 

BKISTOL, a city and port-town of Eng- 

land, fituared partly in Gloceſterſhire, 
and partly in Somerlietſhire : weſt long. 
2% 40, and north latitude 51% 300. 
It ſtands on the river Avon, about ninety 
miles welt of London, and is a town of 
the greateſt foreign trade of any in Bri- 
tain next to London. It is alſo a 
biſhop's ſee, ſends two members to par- 
liament, and gives the title of earl to the 
noble family of Harvey, 

New BrtsTOL, the capital of the county 
of Bucks, in Penſilvania, about twent 
miles north of Philadelphia, It is ſituated 
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and 40 4 5. north latitude. 


BrISTOL-WATER. Thele waters are the 


fourth in degree amongſt the waters 


- which are eſteemed warm. The waters 


of Bath are the firſt, Buxton the ſecond, 
and Matlock the third. | 

Bath waters are beneficial, when the ſe - 
cretions from the blood are diminiſhed; 
Briſtol, when too much increaled : Bath 
attenuates powerfully ; Briſtol incraſſates: 
Bath is ſpirituous, and helps defects; 
Briſtol is more cooling, and ſuppretles 
plenitude, with its conſequences, inflam- 
mations and hemorrhages. | 

If we may judge of the contents of Bri- 


ſtol waters, from their effects, which are 


exceedingly deterſive and healing, they 
partake chiefly of chalk, {apts caicarms, 
and calaminaris, the virtues of which are 
too dry to cleanie ; they fill ulcers with 
fleſh, and cicatrize them. 
But whatever the ſubſtances are that im- 
regnate them, it is plain they are very 
lubiile, and that there is but little of a ter- 
reſtrial part in them, from their ſpecific 
lightneſs above other waters: yet when 
we conſider how agreeable to the ſight, 
ſmell and taſte; how clear, pure and ſoft 
they are; their gentle degree of heat, ſo 
adapted to ſundry diſeaſes, it mutt be 
concluded, that thoſe waters do imbibe 


ſome ſalutray particles in their paſſage 


through the earth, and from the many 
cures yearly wrought by them, that they 
have an undoubted title to a place in the 
firſt claſs of medicinal waters. 

The dileaſes in which Briſtol waters are 
properly preſcribed, are internal hæmor- 
rhages, and inflammations, blood-lpit- 
ting, dyientery, and immoderate flux of 
the menſes, purulent ulcers of the vil- 
cera: hence in conſumptions, the dropſy, 
ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, ſtran- 
gury ; the habitual gout, ſcorbutic rheu- 
matiſm, diabetes, flow fevers, atrophy, 
pox, cancer, gleets in both ſexes, king's- 


evil, Sc. in all theſe diſorders, Bath waters 


are not only improper, but hurtful ; they 


rouſe the too languid, and quicken the 


too lazy circulation; they allay the heat, 
and xeſtrain the too rapid motion of the 
blood. Thoſe impregnate the phlema- 
tic, theſe attemperate the choleric con- 


ſtitution. Bath water ſeems to be adapt- 


ed to the maladies of the ſtomach, guts, 
and nerves ; Briſtol, to thoſe of the lungs, 


kidneys, and bladder : again, Bath wa- 


ters are at variance with a milk courle ; 


and the Briſtol can never be judiciouſiy 
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on the river Dela war, in 756 weſt long. 
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directed, but when they may be joired 
with reaſon and ſucceſs. 

The Briſtol waters are taken medicinally 
only during the hot months, as from 
April to September. 

BRISTOL-FLOWER, in botany, a name 
ſometimes given to the lychnis. See the 
article LYCHN1s, 

BRI CL AIN, or GREAT-BRITAIN, the moſt 

conliderable of all the european iſlands, 
lies between 50 and 60 north latitude, 
and between 22 eaſt longitude, and 6* 
welt longitude. 
The general diviſion of Britain, is into 
ſouth and north Britain, or England and 
Scotland. See the articles ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND, 

New BRITAIN, a large country of north 
America, called alio Terra Labrador, 
has Hudſon's-bay and ſtrait on the 
north and weft ; Canada and the river of 
St. Lawrence, on the ſouth ; and the 
Atlantic ocean, on the eatt. 

It is ſubject to Great-Britain, but yields 
only ſkins and furs. 

BRITANNIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſomething belonging to Great-Britain ; 
but is more particularly applied to the 
king, who is ſtyled his Britannic Ma- 


jelty. 

BRITANNICA, among antient phyfici- 
ans, the name by which they called the 
great water-dock ; a powerful aſtringent, 
which they preſcribed in hzxmorrhages, 
and other duxes. Sce LAPATHUM, 

BRITANY, a province of France, fur- 
rounded by the engliſh channel and the 
bay ot Biſcay, on the north, welt, and 
ſouth ; and bounded, on the ealt, by tue 
province of Orleanois. 

BKITE, orBR1GHT, in huſbandry. Wheat, 
barley, or any other grain, is faid to 
brite, when it grows over ripe, and 
ſhatters, 

BRITISH, ſomething belonging to Great 
Britain: thus, we fay, the britiſh em- 
pire, britiſh iſlands, Sc. 

The britiſh empire comprchends al! the 
dominions belonging to Great Britain, 
in whatever part of the world; but the 
term ſcems to be more eſpecially uſed for 
the britiſh plantations in north America. 
See the article PLANTATION. 
Under the deſignation of britiſh iſlands 
are comprehended, Great Britain, lie- 
land, and the iſles of Wight, Scilly, 
Man, Sc. allo. the Orkney-1fands, the 
Schetland iſlands, and the weſtern-ifiands 
of Scotland. See the articles BRITAIN, 
IRELAXD, Ge. 
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BRIT TLENESS, that quality of bodies, owers : but at preſent all ſtuffs, even 


account of which they are denomi- thoſe of {ilk alone, whether they be gro- 
"ted heigtle 1 or, which "kubjefts them grams of Tours or of Naples, ſattins, 
to be eaſily broken. and even taffeties or luſtrings, if th 
Brittle bodies are likewiſe very hard and be but adorned and worked with ſome 
durable, barring accidents; and it is re- flowers, or other figures, are called 
markable, that tin, tho' tough in itſelf, brocades. 


makes all other metals brittle, when BROCADE-SHELL, the engliſh name of the 
mixed with them. coronated cylindrus, of a ſilvery white 
BRIVE La GAILLARDE, a town of France colour, variegated with brown. See plate 
in the Limoulin, upon the Coureze. XXXII. fig. 3. and the article CYLIX- 
XEN, a city of Tyrol, in Germany, _ DRUS. . : 
—_— fifty — 2 north-eaſt of Trent: BROCATEL, or BROCADEL, a kind of 
eaſt long. 11 45', north lat. 46* 45". coarſe brocade, chiefly uſed for tapeſtry; 
BRIZA, in botany, a genus of the trian - See the article BROCADE. 7 
dria-dieynia clais of plants, whole co- BROCCOLI, a kind of cabbage cultivated. 
rolla is compoſed cf two valves; the for the uſe of the table, the manner of 
lower valve is of the ſize and thape of dreſſing which is this : when their heads 


0 5 : the cup ; the upper valve is imall, plane, are grown to their full bigneſs, they are 
„ 79 and roundiſh, ſhutting up the hollow of to be cut off, with about four inches of 
the other: the corolla, ſerving in the the tender ſtem ; the outer ſkin 18 then to 
f place of a pericarpium, incloics the ſced, be {tripped off the item, after which they 
ie and when ripe, dropping it out : the are to be waſhed, and boiled in a clean 
ſeed is fingle, very mall, roundith and linnen cloth, as is practiſed for cauli- 
K ' compreſſed. flowers. = 
7 BRIZF, in huſban\iry, denotes ground They are tenderer than any cauliflower, 
* v4 that has lain long untilled. tho” very like them in taſte, | 
1; A BrzE-vENTS, fhelters uted by gardeners BROCK, among ſporclinen, a term uſed te 
he 2 who have not walls on the north ſide, to denote a badger . 
4- . keep cold winds from damaging their A. hart too ot the third year is called 2 
4 beds of melons. They are inclotures brock, or brocket 3 and a hind of the 
i- 5 about fix or even feet high, and an ſame year, a brocket's ſiſter. 
the S inch or more thick ; made of ſtraw, ſup- BROCKET, among hunters. See the pre- 
m, 4 pot ted by Rakes fixed into the ground, ceding article. ; 
es, 2 and props acrois on both inſide and ont- BROD, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on 
5 ſide; and faſtened together with willow- the rirer Save, about ſixteen miles ſouth 
us- I twigs, or iron-wire, of Poſega : eaſt longitude 18* 5o/, north 
the BROAD, an appellation given to things latitude 45 200. ; 
and whole breadth bears a conſiderable pro- BRODERA, or BRODRaA, a city of Aſia, 
tue portion to their length. in the country of the mogul and king- 
BROAb-ALBIB, a diſtrict or country of dom of Guzurat, where there is 2 great 
eat Perthſhire, in Scotland, bordering upon trade in cotton cloths : eaſt longitude 736 
{ to Argyleſhire « it gives the title of earl to 0 north latitude 22% 2535. 
and 4 branch of the noble family of Camp- BRODY, a fortified town of the kingdom 
bell. of Poland, in Wolhinia. 
ren BrOaD-$1DF, in the ſea-language, de- BRODIUM, a pharmaceutical term, ſig- 
em- notes a volley of cannon, or a gencral nifying the lame as juſculum, or the li- 
diſcharge of all the guns on one ſide of quor in which ſome ſolid medicine is 
; the a ſhip at once. preſerved, or with which ſomething elſe 
tain, BROCADE, or BROcaDo, a tuff of gold, is diluted, | | 
t the ſilver, or ſilk, 1aiſed and enriched with BRODZIECK, a ſmall town of Poland; 
d for flowers, foliages, and other ornaments, upon the river Berezina, in the dutchy of 
eric. according to the fancy of the merchants, Lithuania. > SON 
or manutacturers. BROGLING for eels, the fame with inig- 
ſands Formerly the word ſignified only a ſtuff, gling, See the article SN1GGLING.. 
, Ire» wove all of gold, both in the warp and BROGLIO, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
Scilly, in the woof, or all of filver, or of both ſituated near the frontiers of Provence, 
8, the mixed together; thence it paſſed to thoſe about twenty-five miles north-weſt of 
illande of ſtuffs in which there was ilk mixed, Nice: eaſt longitude 6* 42', north lat. 
Talk, 


to raiſe and terminate the gold or falver 44? 12 
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It is the capital of a county of the ſame 
name. 

" BROITSCHIA, a city of Aſia in Indoſ- 
tan, about twelve leagues from Surat. 
BROKEN, in a general tenſe, denotes ſome- 

thing divided into ſeveral parts. Hence, 

BROKEN NUMBERS are the ſame with frac- 
tions. See the article FRACT10N, 

BROKEN RAY, the ſame with ray of refrac- 

tion. See the article REFRACTION. 
It is thus called, became, in croſſing the 
ſecond medium, the ray of incidence 
changes its rectitude; being retracted, 
or broken, as it were. 

BROKEN WIND, among farriers, is a ma- 
lady that happens to a horſe when he is 
ſuffered to Rand too long in the ſtable, 
without exerciſe : by this means he con- 
tracts groſs and thick humours in ſuch 
abundance, that adhering to the hollow 
parts of his lungs, they ſtop his wind- 


ipe. 
his diſtemper is known by the horſe's 
heaving and drawing up his flanks to- 
ether, and blowing wide his noſtrils. 
Fo cure this diſorder, take the guts of 
a hedge-hog, a them, and pound them 
to powder, and give the horſe two or 
three ſpoonfuls of it in a pint of wine or 
ſtrong ale; then mix the reſt with aniſ- 
5 —— and ſweet butter, of which 
make round balls, or pills, and give him 
two or three of them after drink, and 
let him faſt two or three hours. 
ROKER, a name given to perſons of ſe- 
veral and very different profeſſions, the 
chief of which are exchange-brokers, 
ſtock-brokers, pawn-brokers, and bro- 
kers, ſimply ſo called, who ſell houle- 
hold furniture, and ſecond-hand apparel. 
Exchange-BROKERsS are a kind of agents, 
or negociators, who contrive, propoſe, 
and conclude - bargains between mer- 
chants, and between merchants and 
tradeſmen, in matters of bills of ex- 
change, or merchandize, for which they 
have ſo much commiſſion. Theſe, 
the ſtatute of 8 and 9 William III. are 
to be licenſed in London by the lord 
mayor, who gives them an oath, and 
takes bond for the faithful execution of 
their offices. If any perſon ſhall act as 
broker, without being thus licenſed and 
admitted, he ſhall forteit the ſum of 5001. 
aui perſons employing him 51. and bro- 
kers are to regiſter contracts, &c. under 
the like penalty : alſo brokers ſhall not 
deal for- themſelves, on pain of forfeit- 
ing zool. They are to carry about with 
them a filver medal, having the king's 
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arms, and the arms of the city, and pay 
405, à year to the chamber of the cut», 
The exchange brokers make it their 
bulinels to know the alteration of the 
courle of exchange, to inform merchants 
how it goes, and to give notice to thofe 
who hive money to receive, or pay, be. 
yon fea ; they are the proper perſons {or 
negotiating the exchange, and when 
the matter is accompliſhe4, that is, When 
the money for the bill 1, payed, and the 
bill delivered, they have for bruker: ve 
2 8. for 1001. ſterling, x 
They reckon at Faris, among the cit» 
oificers, who gre employed under the ju- 
riſdiction of the provoſt of the merchants, 
and echewvins, or aldermen, three forts 
of brokers. 

1. The brokers of horſes for the cir. 
riage of merchandize by water; they are 
eſtabliſned for the navigation, and take 
care to examine the horſes uſed to draw 
the boats up the river; to ſet the hortes 
together, to oblige the carriers to repair 
their boats, or to break fuch as are no 
longer fit to ſerve. | 

2. Sworn wine-brokers on the keys, to 
examine and taſte all the wine that ar- 
rives there. | 

3- Brokers of bacon and lard. Theſe 
are eſtabliſhed to examine thoſe ſorts of 
merchandizes, as they are landed or un- 
loaded, and to anſwer for their goodneſs 
to the buyer, and to the ſeller, for tlis 
price of his wares. 

Stock-BROKERS, are thoſe who are employ- 
ed to buy and ſell ſhares in the joint ſock 
of a company, or corporation. 

As the practice of ſtock-jobbing has been 
carried on te ſuch an exceſs as became 
not only ruinous to a great number of 
pn families, but even ffecte(l, or at 
eaſt might ſoon affect, the public credit 
of the nation, the legiſlature thought ft 
to put a ſtop to it, or at leaſt to bring it 
within certain bounds, and under foms 
— by ſtatute 7 George II. c. vn. 
ob 


Pawn-BROKERS. Theſe are perſons whe 
keep ſhops, and lend money upon pledges 
to neceſlitous perſons, and molt com- 
monly at an exorbitant intereſt, They 
are more properly ſtiled pawn-takers, or 
tally-men, ſometimes fripers, or friperers. 
Theſe are meant in 1 Jac, I. cap. xxi. 
ſect. 5. where it is declared, that the lake 
of goods wrongfully taken to any broker, 
or pawn-broker in London, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Southwark, or within two miles of 
London, does not alter the property. 
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And ſeR. 7. If a broker, having re- 
ceived ſuch goods, ſhall not, upon requeſt 
of the owner, dilcover them, how and 
when he came by them, and to whom 
they are conveyed, he ſhall forfeit the 
double value thereof, to be recovered by 
action of debt, &c. 

In the cities of Italy, there are compa- 
nies eſtabliſhed by authority for the let- 
ting out money on pawns, called mounts 
of piety ; a title lutle becoming ſuch in- 
ſt tutions, as the loin is not gratis. In 
ſome parts of Italy, they have alſo mounts 
of piety of another kind, wherein they 
only receive ready money, and return it 
again with interelt, at a certain ſum per 
annum. 

At Bologna they have ſeveral fuch 
mounts, which are diſtinguiſhed into 
frank and perpcdual ; the intereſt of the 
former is only four per cent; that of the 
latter, ſeven. 

BROKERS are alſo thoſe who ſell old houſ- 
hold furniture, and wearing apparel, Sc. 

BROKERAGQGE, the fee paid to a broker 
for his trouble in negotiating huſineſs be- 
tween perlon and perion. See BROKER. 

BROMELIA, in botany, the name of 2 
diſtinct genus of plants, called by Tour- 
nefort ananas. See the article AN AN AS. 

BROMESGROVE, a market - town in 
Worceſterſhire, about ten miles north of 
Worceſter : weſt lang. 2 5, and north 
lat. 52* 26 

BROMLEY, a market-town of Kent, ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of London: eait long. 
5', north lat. .519 25. 

BROMLEY is allo the name of a market- 
town of Staffordſhire, about ten miles 
ealt of Stafford: welt long. 19 f, north 
lat. 320 45". 

BROMOIDES, in botany, the name by 
which Scheuchzer calls the feſtuca of 

Linnæus. See the article FESTUCA. 

BROMUS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs of plants. The 
flower conſis of two valves of an ovato- 
oblong figure; the lower one is the 
larger, and emits 2 ſtrait ariſta; above 
the inſertion of this ariſta it is bifid: the 
upper valve has no ariſta. The fruit is 
nothing but the corolla that covers eve 
way a ſingle oblong feed, convex on one 
fide, and hollowed on the other. A. de- 
coction of the. root of this plant, is re- 
commended for the worms in children. 


BRON, or Box xo, a town of the terri- 


tory of Pavia, in the Milangſe in Italy, 
ſuuated on the ſouth fide of the river Po, 
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about twelve miles ſouth of Pavia: eaſt 
long. 10%, north lat. 44* 500 


BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifica- 


tions of the trachea. 
The bronchia, in their origin, are form- 
ed of imperfect annuli, and in their pro- 
reſs of cartilaginous and meribranous 
rultz, very curiouſly connected and 
joined together. Theſe have their ori- 
gin from the trachea ; and aiter being 
tubdivided into innumerable ramifica- 
tions, finally terminate in thoſe ſmall 
veſicles whick form the greater part of 
the ſubſtance of the lungs. Theſe veſicles 
have interſtices all the way between them, 
and adhere, as it were, to the branches of 
the bronchia, in the manner of cluſters of 
grapes. See the article LUNGS, 
BRONCHIAL ARTERY, a veſſel alloted 
to the nutrition of the lungs. 
It riles ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes 
double, ſometimes triple, from the aorta 
and intercoſtals, and adheres every where 
firmly to the bronchia. 


BRONCHIAL-VEIN ariſes either from the 


intercoſtals, er from the vena azygos ; 
accompanies the artery, and divides into 
the ſame number of branches with it. As 
the artery brings blood to the bronchia 
for the nutrition thereof und of the veſi- 
cles of the lungs, ſo he vein carries off 
the blood again to theſcava, where it ſoon 

terminates, : 


BRONCHOCELE, in fürgery, a tumour 


ariſing in the anterior part of the neck, 
from the reſiſting flatus or air, ſome hu- 
mour or other violence, as ftraining in 
labour, lifting of weights, &c. This 
diſorder with us is frequently called a 
Derby-neck, on account of the indabi- 
tants of that county being much ſubje& 
to it; probably for the ſame reaſons that 
the inhabitants about the valleys of the 
Alps, and other mountainous countries, 
are ſo much affected with it; namely, 
the air or waters of the country. But it 
has not been yet explained, in what man- 
ner they operate to produce theſe effects. 
This tumour, when ance become inve- 
terate, is very difficulty, if ever, curable 
by medicines z but may be diſperſed, if 
it is recent. A Jeaden collar, mixed with 
mercury, prevents it from growing hig- 
„if it does not intirely diſperſe it. 
me adviſe to rub it well with the hand 
or a bone of a dead man, and others di- 
rect to other ſuperſtitious means; but 
the moſt celebrated remedy is. one that is 
fold at Coventry, and kept a: ſecret by 
Cceca the 


. 
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the preparer. It is ordered to be laid 
under the tongue, every night upon going 
to bed, 


BRONCHOTONTY, in ſurgery, an inci- 


Gon made in the aſpera arteria, or wind- 
pipe, which is neceſſary in many cales, 
and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to 
prevent ſuffocation from the great inflam- 
mation or tumor of the parts. It is allo 
called laryngotomy and tracheotomy. 
There are ſeveral methods of performing 
this operation ; but that which exceeds 
the Fo as being moſt eaſy and expedi- 
tious, ard occaſioning the leaſt wound 
and pain to the patient, is by an inſtru- 
ment conhiting of a ſmall tube, in which 
is contained a triangular needle call d a 
trochar. This inſtrument is ſo manag- 
ed, as to paſs through the middle of the 
trachea by one puſh ; and after drawin 
out the needle from the tube, the later is 
left in the wound, till the patient reco- 
vers. Bronchotomy ſhou!d be perform- 
ed in time, while there is ſufficient 
ſtrength and hopes of the patient's re- 
covery ; for when the patient is ſpent, it is 
utually performed in vain. If a drowned 
perſon has but | 9; expired, or not con- 
tinued long under water, the molt cer- 
tain and expeditious way of recovering 
him, will be by opening the trachea with 
ſuch inſtrument as is neareſt at hand, 
and afterwards to inflate or blow into his 


- - bungs either with the naked mouth, or 


with a tube. 


BRONCHUsS, eM, according to Galen, 


is the aſpera arteria which reaches from 
the larynx to the lungs, conſiſting of the 
bronchia. See the article BRONCHIA. 
Sometimes it is put for the whole aſpera 
arteria ; and Hippocrates uſes. it to ſig- 
nify the throat. 


BRONTLEA, THUNDER-STONES, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, the ſame with the belemnitæ. 


See the article BELFMNITES. 


Y BRONTIUM, Cpolerar, in grecian anti- 


uity, a place underneath the floor of the 

eatres, in which were kept brazen veſ - 
ſels full of ſtones and — materials, 
with which they imitated the noiſe ot 
thunder. 


„ BRONTOLoOG V denotes the doctrine of 


thunder, or an explanation of its cauſes, 
phænomena, Sc. together with the pre- 
ſages drawn from it. See THUNDER. 


| BRONZE; a compound metal, two thirds 
of which conſiits of copper, and one third 
of braſs. | 


* 


In order to render it more ſolid, it is 
utual to put a little more than one third 
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of braſs, to which is added ſome fine 
tin. 


BRONZES, a name given by antequarians 


B 


B 


B 
B 


B 


B 


to figures either of men or beaſts, to urns, 
and, in general, to every piece of ſculp- 
ture which the antients made of that 
metal, We likewiſe give the name of 
bronzes to ſtatues, buſts caſt of bronze, 
whether theſe pieces be copies of antiques, 
or original ſubjects. 

Among medalliſts, all copper medal; 
bear the name of bronze, 

RONZING, the art of varniſhing wood, 
plaſter, ivory, &c. ſo as to give them the 
colour of bronze. See VARNISKING, 

ROOD, the young of fiſh and fowls, 
The brood of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and 
lies in ſtill waters, where it may have 
reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to 
perfection; and here it is often deſtroy- 
ed by weirs, draw- nets, or nets with 
canvas or like engines in the bottoms of 
them, in harbours, havens, and creeks, 
Every weir, near the main ſea, takes, in 
twelve hours, ſometimes five buſhels, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty. 

ROODING, the act of a hen in hatchir.g 
her eggs. See the article HaTCHiNnG. 

ROOK, a little river, or ſmall current 
of water, 1 a 
A brook is diſtinguiſhed from a river in- 
ſomuch, as a river flows at all times, 
whereas a brook flows at ſome particular 
ſeaſons only. 

ROOK-LIME, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the water anagallis. See ANAGALLI5, 
Brook-lime is moderately hot and moiſt, 
and ſaid to be good for cleanſing the 
blood; and, conſequently, recommended 
againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, and ſtone. 

ROOM, genifla, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle GENISTA. 

Many gather the yellow . buds of this 
plant, and pickle them with ſalt and vine- 
gar, in the ſame manner as capers, from 
which they are not then to be diftinguith- 
ed ; the * are moſt in uſe, and ar; 
accounted ſplenetic, nephritic, and ne- 


tic. 
— is extremely pernicious to arable 
and paſture lands; and therefore ought, 
by al means, to be rooted up, which 1s 
the only method of killing it. On barren 
grounds, indeed, it is a good improve- 
ment; for beſides its uſe as fuel, it makes 


an excellent and Jaſting thatch, if well 
laid on, 


Butcher's-BRoOM, the engliſh name of 2 


genus of plants, called by botaniſts ruſcus. 
Sce the article Ruscus. 
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Spaniſb-Bxoou, in botany, the ſpartium 
of authors. See the article SpARTI UM. 

Tnis is an extremely beautiful ſhrub, 
which ſometimes grows to an incredible 
height. ; 

BR00M-FLOWER, ordre de la genifte, an 
order inſtituted by St. Louis, king of 
France, to ſhew the eſteem which he had 
for the queen his wife, who, the evening; 
berore his queen's coronation, received 
this order himſelf. 

BR0OM-LIME, in botany, the veronica of 
authors. See the article VERONICA. 
BROOM-RAPE, in botany, the orobanche 

of botaniſts. See OROBANCHE. 


' BROOMING, or B&EAMING of a ſhip, the 


waſhing and burning off all the filth that 

ſhe has contraſted on her ſides with weeds, 

ſtraw, room, or the like, when ſhe is 
on the careen, or on the ground. See the 
article CAREENING, 

BROSZEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
mentioned by Plumier, the calyx of 
which is a perianthium, formed of a 
ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
which terminate in errect acute points, 
of the length of the corolla; which is 
alſo formed by a ſingle petal, and of a 
copic figure, the top truncated and un- 
divided; the germent is pentacoccous ; 
the ſtyle is ſubulated, and ſhorter than 
the corolla; the ſtigma ſimple; the fruit 
is a round capſule, divided by five fur- 
rows, containing five cells; the ſeeds are 
numerous and {mall 

BROTHEL, the fame with ſtews. 
the article STEWS. 

BROTHER, frater, a term of relation be, 

tween male children, ſprung from the 

ſame parents, or from the lame father, 
or the ſame mother, 
The antients uſed the term brother, in- 
differently, to almoſt all who ſtood re- 
lated in the collateral line, as uncles and 
nephews, couſins- german, &c. 
According to the laws of Moſes, the 
brother of a man, who died without 
children, was obliged to marry the wi- 
dow of the deceaſed, in order to raiſe up 
children to him, that his name and me- 
mory might not be extinct. See the ar- 
ticle Wipow. 

Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to 

pive the title brother to each other. 

n the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the 
plural number, ſometimes comprehends 
liters. 

BROTHER is alſo a cuſtomary term for 
prieſts of the ſame perſuaſion to addrets 
pne another hy: but it is more particularly 


See 
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uſed to denote the relation between monks 
of the ſame convent, as father Zachary : 
In engliſh, we more uſually ſay, friar 
Zachary, from the french word frere, 
brother: preachers alſo call their hear- 
ers, my bretheren, or my dear bretheren 
and ſometimes they ule the ſingular num- 
ber, and ſay, my brother, or my dear 
brother, 

This appellation is borrowed from the 
primitive chriſtians, who all called each 
other brothers : but it is now prin- 
cipally uſed for ſuch of the religious as 
are not prieſts ; thoſe in orders are ge- 
nerally honoured with the title of fa- 
ther, whereas the reſt are only ſimply 
brothers. | 

Lay-BROTHERS, See the article Lay, 

In the military orders, the knights are 
alſo called brothers. 

In the order of Malta, there is a particu- 
lar clais who are called ſerving brothers, 
conſiſting of ſuch as cannot give proof 
of their nobility. 

BROTHERS-GERMAN, fratres germnni, See 
the article GERMAN. 

B&kOTHERS by adoption. See ADOPTION. 
Two brothers, who have only the ſame 
father, are called jratres conſanguinet z 
and thoſe who are only deſcended from the 
{ſame mother, are called jratres uteri. 

BROTHERS of the ro/y-crojs. See the article 
ROSICRUCIAN. 

Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. 
the article FRATRES. 

BROTHER is ſometimes alſo uſed for one, who 
reſembles another either in good or evil. 
BROVU, a town of France, upon the river 

Douxaine, near Chateaudun. 

BROUAGE, a fortreſs in the territory of 
Santoign, in France, fituated on a bay 
of the ſea, about eighteen miles ſouth of 

Rochelle: weſt longitude 15, and north” 
latitude 45? 50. 

BRCUCK, the name of a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weſtphalia, upon 
the river Roer; and likewiſe of a town of 
Switzerland, upon the banks of the 
Aar. 

BROUERSHAYVEN, a port-town of Ze- 
land, in the united Netherlands, fituated 
on the north fide of the ifland of Schonen, 
about nine miles ſouth-weſt of Helvoete 
ſluys: cait longitude 3055, and north 
latitude 519 50”, x 

BROW, or EYE-BROW, an hairy arch 
extended over the orbit>of each eye. 

The eye-brows are compoſed of hairs of 
a pecuſiar kind and a determinate length, 
all turned toward the temples z and un- 


der 


See 
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der theſe, is a thick ſkin and ſome fat, 
by means of which they are raiſed and 
become more eminent. That part of the 
eye-brows, where they approach one to 
another about the root of the no'e, is 
called thei? head; the oppoſite extremity 
3s their tail. Their uſe is to prevent the 
Freat, trickling from the forehead, from 
* the eyes, and for moderat- 
ing force of the liglit from over- 
head. 
BROW- vos r, among builders, denotes a 
beam which goes acrofs a building. 
BROW-ANTLER, among ſportſmen, that 


branch of a deer's horn next the head. 


BROWALLIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the didynamia - angin/permia 
claſs ; the flower of which is monopeta- 
lous of a funnel form; the fruit is an 
ovato-obtuſe capſule, with only one cell, 
divided into four ſegments at the top, 
and containing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. 
BROWN, among dyers, painters, &c. a 
© duſky colour, inchning towards redneſs. 
Of this colour there are various ſhades 
or degrees, diftinguiſhed by different ap- 
pellations ; for inſtance, ſpaniſh-brown, 
a ſad-brown, a tawney-brown, the lon- 
don-brown, a clove-brown, Sc. 
Spaniſh-brown is a dark dull red, of a 
Horſe-fleſh colour. It is an earth, and 
is of * uſe among painters, being 
generally uſed as the firſt and priming 
colour that they lay upon any kind of 
timber - work in houſe- painting. That 
which is of the deepeſt colour, and freeſt 
from ſtones, is the beſt. Though this is 
bf a dirty brown colour, yet it is much 


' uſed not to colour any garment, unleſs it 


be an old man's gown ; but to ſhadow 
vermillion, or to lay upon any dark 
ground behind a picture, or to ſhadow 
Fellow berries in the darkeſt places, when 
you want lake, &c. It is beit and brighteſt 
when burrt in the fire, till it be red hot, 
, although, if you would colour any hare, 
Horſe; dog, or the like, it ſhould not be 


Hurnt; but, for other uſes, it is beſt when 


it is burnt, as for inſtance, for colouring 
wood, poſts, bodies of trees, or any 
thing elle of wood, or any dark ground 
Of a picture. 
The method of dying browns is, by en- 
tering the cloth in a hoiling bath of red 
0 woes ground and nut - galls bruiſed, 
and when it has boiled for two hours and 
* half; and has been cooled and aired, it 
is entered again in the ſame bath, to which 
4 f © portionable quantity of copperas 


mlt firſt be added. The ſadder you 


would have the brown, 


the more coppe. 
ras muſt be put in. ee 


BROWN-WORT, in botany, a name given 


to two very diſtindt genuſes of plants 
the brunella and ſerophularia. See the 
articles BRUNELLA and SCROPHULAR14, 

BROWNISTS, in church-hiftory, a re. 
ligious ſet, which ſprung up in Eng. 
land towards the end of the XVIth cen. 
tury. Their leader was one Roben 
Brown, born at Northampton. They 
ſeparated from the eftabliſheri church, on 
account of its dilcipline and form of go- 
vernment. They equally diſliked epiſ. 
copacy and preſbyterianiſm. I hey con. 
demned the ſolemn celebration of mar. 
riages in churches, maintaining, that ma. 
trimony being a political contract, the 
confirmation of it ought to proceed from 
the civil magiſtrate, They rejected all 
forms of prayer, and held, that the Lord's 
2 was not to be recited as a prayer; 

ing given only as a model, upon which 
to form our prayers. 

BROWSE, Brouce,' or. BRUTTLE, the 
tops of the branches of trees, upon 
which cattle uſually feed. 

BRUCA, the name of a river and ſea- pon 
town of Sicily, in the valley of Noto. 
BRUCHSAL, a town of the biſhopric of 
Spires, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 
in Germany ; eaſt longitude 80 300, and 

north latitude 499 1 5”. 

BRUCK, or Pkucx, in geography, See 
the article PRUCK. 

BRUG, BRU, or PRUGG, See the ar- 
ticle PRUGG, 

BRUGES, a city and port-town of Flay- 
ders, eleven miles eaſt of Oſtend, and 
twenty-four north-weſt of Ghent: cal 
long. 37 5', and north lat. 51“ 16. 
There is a navigable canal from Oſtcnd 
to Bruges, which has ſtill the belt ſo- 
reign trade of any town in Flanders. 

BRUISE, in ſurgery, the ſame with con- 
tuſion. See the article Cox rus io. 

BRvuz3sE-WORT, in botany, a name ſome. 
times given to the lychnis, See the 2. 
ticle LY CHNIS. 

BRUISING, in pharmacy, the cruſhing 

body pounding certain medicines, as roots, 
woods, Sc. in a coarſe manner, to make 
them yield their virtues the more rea!y, 

BRUMALIA, in roman antiquity, fett. 
vals of Bacchus celebrated twice a year; 
the firſt on the twelfth of the calends d 

March, and the other on the eightcenti 
of the calends of November. They weie 
inſtirated hy Romulus, who, during thele 
featts, vled to entertain the ſenate. A. 

mobg 
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_ mong other heathen feſtivals, which * 
ts, primitive chriſtians were much incline to 
he obierve, Tertullian mentions the brumæ 
A. or umalia. 

re- BRUNELLA, in botany, a g nus of the 
g | didynamia-gymnoſpermia clats of plants; 
en. the flower of which is monopetalous, 
en with a ſhort cylindric tube. There is no 
ey pericarpium, but the cup contains four 


on . ſeeds, nearly of an oval figure. 
The brunella, or ſelf-heal, is recom- 


51 1 mended in woun is of the lungs, and ex- 
on. & ternally in the quinſey, an 1 other dif 
ar- A eaſes of the thioat, It is a very uſetul 
* 3 lant in all inflammatory diſeaſes, in 
te zmorrhages, dy ſenteries, and in ſpit- 
om Y ting 0 Es 
al = BRUNFELSIA, in botany, a genus of 
i; plants belonging to the pentandria-mon?- 
er; : £ymna clas ; the flower of which conſiſts 
wick : of a ſingle petal, of a tunnel form; the 
£ fruit is a gioboſe berry, with one cell con- 
the ; taining numerous roundith ſeeds, placed 


pon [5 clole to the integument of the berry. 
* BRUNIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria- mauogynia clais; the flower of 


4 which conſiſts of five petals, with ſlender 
ic of ungues of the length of the cup, and 
nne, roundiſh patent brate: there is no peri- 
and carpium, but the common receptacle of 
the fruRifcations (cnarates the perianthia 
dee by its hairy iqd nne: thé feeds are 
ſingle and ſomev chat Lairy. 
e ar. BRUNSBU TTEI., a port town of Hol- 
ſtein, in the circle of Lower Saxony, in 
*Jans Germany, ſituated at the mouth of the 
and river Elbe: eaſt longitude 8 42“, and 
eil north latitude 54. 100. 
It is ſubject to Denmark. 
tend BRUNSWICK, the capital of the dutchy 
ſt ſo⸗ of Brunſwick, in tue circ.e of Lower 
. Saxony, in Germany, fituated on the 
con- river Ocker, about chirto- Hive miles ext 
. of Hanover: eaſt longitude 109 50“, 
ſome and north lat. 52 30. 
he 2 The elector of Hanover is ſtiſed duke of 
Brunſwick, tnough he has no property 
uſhing in, or dominion over, the city f that 
d . . 
roots, name, which belongs to the duke of 
make Brunſwick Woltembutte, 
-adily, BRUNT-ISLAND, a parliament-town 
feilt on the coait of Fife, in Scotland, about 
year; ten niles north-weſt of Edinburgh : weſt 
ads of longitude 3%, and north latitude £69 1. 
\tcert! BRU OI, an inftrument male of briities, 
y welt hair, wire, or ſinall twigs to clean c'oaths, 
& thele rooms. V. and ailo to paint with. 1 here 
„ are various iorts of them, diſtinguimec 
mong by cheir mape or ue. In the choice of 
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ainters bruſhes, obſerve whether the 
rittles are faſt bound in the ſtocks, and 
if the haĩr be ſtrong and lie cloſe together; 
for if they ſprawl abroad, ſuch will never 
work well z and if they are not faſt bond 
in the ſtock, the briſtles will come out 
when you are uſing them, and ſpoil your 
work, as may be ſeen where the looſe 
hairs of the bruſh have lain up and down 
in the colours laid on, to the great de- 
triment ot the work. 
Wine-bruſhes are of uſe for ſcrubbing 
thoſe filver, copper, and braſs pieces, 
which are to be gilded over, in orver to 
clear them pertectly from any dirt, ruſt, 
or filth, which iaay adhere to them, and, 
if not bruſhed off, would hinder the clo- 
ſing of the gold with them. They are 
therefore uſed by gilders, filverſmiths, 
&c. andare afually {old by ironmongers. 
Beard-bruſhes pay a duty, on importa- 
tion, of 18. 388 d. the groſs or twelve 
dozen; whereof 18. 1 f is drawn back on 
exporting them. Comb-bruſhes pay 28. 
6 „88 d. for the ſame number; and of 


this 28. 3d. is _— Head-bruſhes 
pay 18. 3782 d. the dozen: rubbing- 
bruſhes 3 83 d. the dozen: weavers- 
bruthes 11783 d. for the ſame number: 
in all which a proportional draw-back is 
allowed. However, it is to be obſerved, 
that bruſhes are among the number of 
goods prchibited to be imported. 

$ilver-BRUSH, in botany, a name fome- 
times given to the plant, called by bota- 
nitts barha jovis. See Barna. 

BRUSSELS, the capital of the province of 

Brabant, and of all the auſtrian Nether- 
lands. It is fituated on the river Senne, 
and is the fee of a biſhop : weſt long. 4 
6*, and north latitude 50® 50. 
It is a ſtrong fortified town, and agree- 
ably ſituated. which, together with the 
viceroy's reſidence, occahons a great re- 
ſort of nobility and gentry. 

BRUTE, an animal without the uſe of 
reaton, or that acts by mere inſtin&t, in 
which ſenie it denotes much the ſame with 
beait, and comprehends all animals, ex- 
cep ing mankind. 

Phil ſophers, however, are far from being 
agiced on this ſubject; ſome making 
them mere machines, whilſt others raite 
thein to the level ot mankind, and allow 
them not only reaſon, but immortality. 
Perhap tho e come neareſt the truth, 
who, taking a mi:\dle courſe, allow hrates 
to have unagination, memory, and paſ- 

ton ; 
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fion; but deny, that they have under- 
Randing or reaſon, at leaf in any de- 
Fre comparable to that of mankind. 

he ſagacity of many brutes is, indeed, 
admirable. Elephants, that have once 
eſcaped the trap, are extremely diſtruſt- 
ful ever after, carrying a bough of a 
tree about with them to try if the ground 
be ſound, before they will venture to 
tread on it. Examples of the great ſa- 
Face! of dogs, of the fox, and of other 

rutes need not be quoted, being too ge- 
nerally known to be denied by the moſt 
ſceptical. On the other hand, what a 

rodigious difference is there between the 
Renelty of brutes, and the reaſon of man- 
kind? even thoſe who maintain an inſen- 
ſible gradation from one order of beings 
to another, muſt acknowledge that there 
is a vaſt chaſm here. 

BRUTON, a market- town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, about ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Wells: 
welt longitude 29 35, and north lati- 
tude 51* 15%. 

BRY ANSBRIDGE, a town of Ireland, 
in the county of Clare, and province of 
Connaught, ſituated on the river Shan- 
non, about eight miles north of Lime- 
rick, | 

BRYGMUS, S. Ve, among phyſicians, 
a grating noiſe made by the gnaſhing of 
teeth. 

It is a ſpecies of convulſive motion of the 

nether jaw, proceeding from effluvias of 

a nitrous, ſharp, and bitter quality, ir- 
ritating the animal ſpirits, in the muſcles 
_ nerves of thoſe parts, to an explo- 
ion. 

BRY ONY, bryonia, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-ſyngencfia clais of plants; 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal, divided into five deep ſegments ; 
the fruit is of a roundiſh berry, contain- 
ing a few ſeeds, for the molt part of an 
oval figure. See plate XXXII. fig. 5. 
The expreſſed juice of the root of this 

lant, being of a bitter, acrid, and nau- 
— taſte, is an attenuant and retolvert. 
It peyerfuily diſſolves viſcid humours, 
and carries them off by ſtool, and ſome- 
times by vomiting ; but it is a rough me- 
dicine, and muſt be given with great cau- 
tion. It is given with ſucceſs in drop- 
fies, aſthmas, hyſteric complaints, and 
even in palſies and epilephes. 
It is much the more powertu! in all theſe 
intentions, when freſh ; but it ſhould be 
corrected with an addition of cream of 
tartar, vinegar, or ſome aroinatics, 

6 


Black-BRYONY, bryonia aigra, 4 name 
ſometimes given to the tamnus. See the 
article TAM Nus. 

Indian-BR TONY, ot Peruvian-Ryyoxy 
names given to ſeveral ſpecies of jalay, 
See the article IALAr. 

Wild-BRVYONY, Bevan aye, à term uſed, 
by ſome of the antients, for the chame- 
pitys of modern botaniſts. See the ar- 
ticle CHAMZPITYS. 

BRYUM, WALL-Moss, in botany, a 

genus of moſſes, conſiſting of a ſtalk 
turniſhed with leaves, which ariſe im. 
mediately from the root: on this ſtall: 
ſtands a ſeparate pedicle, with a conic 
capſule on its top, covered with a ſmooth 
operculum, and containing a fine pow- 
der. See plate XXXII. fig. 6. 
The ſmoothneſs of the operculum di. 
ſtingtiſhes the bryum from the polytri- 
chum ; and the growing of the pedicle 
only on the ſummits ot, the branches, di- 
{tinguiſhes it from the hypnum. 

BUBALINUS $ERPENS, a large eat-in- 
dian ſerpent, ſo called from the miſchief 
it does among the cattle. 

BUBALUS, the BuFFaALo, in zoology, 

See the article BUFFALO, 
There is frequent mention of the bubalus 
in ſcripture : Moſes ſuffered the Hebrews 
to eat of it, and it was ſerved up at S 
lomon's table. 

BUBBLE, bullæ, in philoſophy, ſmall drop; 
or velicles of any fluid filled with air, 
and either formed on its ſurtace, by an 
addition of more of the fluid, as in rain- 
ing, Sc. or in its ſubſtance, by an inte- 
ſtine motion of 1ts component particles. 
Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſable, 
i. e. they take up more or leſs room, 2s 
the included air is more or lets heated, or 
more or leſs preſſed from without, and 
are round, becauſe the included aura acts 
equally from within, all around: their 
coat is formed of minute particles of the 
fluid, retained either by the velocity ot 
the air, or by the briſk attraction between 
thoſe minute parts and the air. 


BUBBLE, in phyſie, a ſmall bladder on the 


ſurface of the ſkin, generated, according 
to Galen, by a flatus included within a 
humid ſubſtance. See VESICLE. 


BuBYLE, in commerce, a cant term, given 


to a kind of projects for raiſing of money 

on imaginary , grounds, much practiſed 

in France and England in the Years 1719, 

1720, and 1721. 

Ihe pretence of thoſe ſchemes was the 

railing a capital for retrieving, ſetting on 
toot, 
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foot, or carrying on ſome promiſing and 

* ſefal branch of trade, manufacture, 

machinery, or the like: to this end pro- 
poſals were made out, ſhewing the ad- 
- yantages to be derived from the under- 
taking, and inviting pertons to be en- 

gaged in it. The ſum neceſſary to ma- 
nage the affair, together with the profits 

- expeted from it, were divided into 

: ſhares or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by 
any diſpoſed to adventure therein. 
Bubbles, by which the public have been 
tricked, are of two kinds, wiz. 1. 

Thoſe which we may e e enough 
term trading bubbles; and 2. Stock or 
fund- bubbles. The former have been of 

various kinds; and the latter at different 
times, as in 1719 and 1720. 

BUBO, in ornithology, the name by which 
zoologiſts call the great horn-owl, with 
a reddiſh-brown body, See STRIX. 
This is an extremely ſingular and beau- 
tiful bird, about the ſize of a gooſe, and 
has much of the figure of a cat: the au- 
ricles or horns, as they are called, are 
compoſed of a ſeries of black feathers, 
riſing to the height of three fingers 
breadth above the head, and perfectly re- 
ſembling ears. See plate XXXII. fig. 7. 

Buro, or BuBoE, in ſurgery, a tumour 

- which ariſes, with inflammation, only in 
certain or particular parts to which they 

are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the 

groins. See the article TUMouR. 
The diviſion of a bubo is generally two- 
fold, the benign and the malignant a 
bubo is ſaid me, bn henign, when it ariſes 
ſpontaneouſly, without any preceding 
contagious and peſtilential diſeaſe, as th 
frequently do in infants : thoſe are alſo 
of this kind, which come after beni 


© fevers, being a critical diſcharge of the 


difeaſe : but the malignant are ſuch as 
happen in the peſtilence or venereal diſ- 
- eaſe, and are therefore commonly termed 
ſtilential or venereal buboes. 
th regard to the cauſes of benign bu- 
boes, they take their riſe from an inſpiſ- 
obſtruction of the blood, fo 
that they differ from other inflammations, 
only in the particular part where they 
are ſeated. 
In bubos, which are unaccompanied with 
any other diſeaſe, the frequent uking of 
1- 


70 ſome cathartic medicine, with an ad 
tion of merc. dulc. is found to be of great 
ſervice ʒ other medicines, which attenuate 


the blood; ſhould be alfo uſed. - When 
the inſlammation is ſo gentle, as to give 


hopes of diſperſion, it may be proper to 
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3 
ppl difcutient plaſters externally, as 
emplaſt. diachyl. fimplex, de ſpermate 
ceti, de galbano, diaſaponis, Sc. 
But if the inflammation proves more vio- 
lent, the pains more intenſe, and the diſ- 
cutient plaſters avail nothing, it will be 
proper to bring it to ſuppuration, by the 
application of emp. diachylon, cum - 
mis, or ſomething as eſfectual. It vio- 
lent pains alſo affect the patient, the fre- 
quent application of digeſting cataplaſms 
warm to the part, will not only mitigate 
the pain, but alſo greatly promote a diſ- 
perſon, orelſea digeſtion and maturation. 
Peſtilential Bunos are diſtinguiſhable from 
other tumours, by their happening at a 
time, and in conjunction with the plague, 
and from their being eee in the 
patient, with the ſymptoms proper to that 
diſtemper: theſe tumours are ſometimes 
joined with carbuncles. 
It is not, without reaſon, affirmed by 
ſome of the more learned and modern 
phyſicians, that almoſt the whole buſi« 
neſs of curing the plague conſiſted in 
carefully promoting the eruption of hu- 
bos. The patient, upon the firſt ap- 
— of the tumours, ſhould kee * 
ouſe, or rather keep in a warm bed, to 
be more ſecure from the air. 
In the external treatment, it is very ſer- 


— 


viceable to rub the tumified part pretty 


ſtrongly with the hands or cloths ; and 
what is ſtill preferable, to apply external 
maturative and emollient medicines, 
whereby they will come out the ſooner ; 
the patientwillalſo find great benefit from 
the uſe of a cataplaſm, made ex fermento 
3 callido, vel ſolo, vel cum ſale atque 
inapi contrito. To the external appli- 
cations, it will be proper to join internal 
medicines, by the help of which the ve- 
nom, lurking in the body, may be ex- 
pelled in a gentle ſweat ; but ſuch ſudo- 
rific medicines, as are very ſtrong and 
heating, have been ie donge- 
rous and pernicious by modern phyſicians. 
In ſome caſes, the tumour turns tuddenly 
to ſuppuration, and in others it remains 
for ſome weeks, without being any thing 
ſofter. When this is the caſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary to continue the uſe of the fore - 
mentioned remedies, till the tumour 
either breaks of itſelf, or is fit to, be 
opened, like other abſceſſes, by incifion 
with the ſcapel, that the peſtilential mat- 
ter may be diſcharged, and prevented 
from returning into the blood. 
Venereal Bosa, a tumour with pain and in- 
ſammation, ariſing in the groin or arm- 
D d d . pits, 


pits, after contact with an im 


B UB 


pure woman, 


who is afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. 
The moſt certain ſigns of bubos being 
venereal are, the patients having to do 
with theſe women, and from their being, 


and having been, accompanied with go- 


norrhceas, chancres, or other ſymptoms 


of the venereal diſeaſe. 


With regard to 


the cure, there are many phyſicians who 


hold, that the diſperſion of venereal bu- 
bos are equally improper, as in the peſti- 
lential ; they therefore judge it neceſſary, 
to abſtain entirely from bleeding, purg- 
ing, and to forward the tumour to ſuppu- 
ration as faſt as poſſible : however, others 
are for taking cathartic and mercurial 
medicines, together with a decoction of the 
woods, and other purifiers of the blood. 

'The diſperſion is to be effected with large 


doſes of merc. dulc. as is uſual in carry- 


ing off gonorrhceas. 


Externally to the tumour ſhould be applied 


ſome diſcutient plaſters, as thoſe in the 
eſtilential tumours : the patient ſhould 

= a regular diet and cour:e ot lite, and 

ſnould abſtain from ſtrong liquors. 

The ſuppuration is to be promoted much 

in the lame manner, as mentioned in the 

benign and peſtilential tumour. 

The internal medicines ſhould be a de- 

coction of the woods, two or three times 

a day, from eight to twelve ounces at a 


time, with thirty or forty drops of eſſent. 
; lignor. pimpinellæ, albæ tumariz, Ce. 


It is to be opened as the peſtilential bu o. 


BUBON, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


B 


a fall, Cc. 


tandri -digynia claſs ol plants ; the gene- 
ral corolla of which is unuorm; the ſingle 
flowers conſiſt each of five oblong ob, 
of a lanceolated fig ure, and inflex; the 
fruit is naked, oval, ſtriated, hairy, co- 
ronated, and ſeparable into two parts; 
the leeds are two, aya}, plane on one 
ſide, and on the other canvex, ſtriated, 
and hairy. 


UBONOCELE, ar HERNIA INGUI- 


NALIS, in ſurgery, a tumour in tle in- 
guen, formed by a prolapſus of the in- 
teſtines, omentum, or both, thraugh the 
proceſſes of the peritonzum, and rings 
of the abdominal mu:cles. 

The bubonocele may ariſe from two 
cauſes, wiz. a rejaxation of the peri- 
tonzum and rin.;s. of the abdominal 
mulcles, or ſome violent. contraction and 


preſſure of the abdominal muſcles upon 


the inteſtines, as in jumping, liſting of 
great weights, caughing, hallowing, 
blowing a trumpet, riding an horſe- back, 


2 
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When this diſorder is formed inſenſibly, 


BUBULCA, in ichthyol 


BUC 


and by degrees, it is attended with but 
few: and flight (ymptoms : when it ariſes 
from violent colds, exerciles, eating too 
plentifully of groſs and flatulent food, 
Which will exaſperats. the diſorder, the 
conſequence will be violent pain and in- 
flammation, ſickneſs, vomiting, and the 
iliac paſſion : it may be farther diſcovered 
from the tumour occahoned thereby in 


the groin, which proceeds up to the ring 


of the abdominal muſcles ; and when 
the inteſtine is not incarcerated, but re- 
turnable into the abdomen, the tumour 
ſubſides upon lying down. When the 
bubonocele is incarcerated, fo that the 
parts. Pr the tumour, are not re- 
turnable into the abdomen, it uſually ap- 
pears with a greater reſiſtance ta the touch, 
redneſs, and inflammatian. 

Theſe ruptures are often attended with dan- 


ger, elpecially the incarcerated ones, in 


which, if the inteſtine be not timely return- 
ed, but the ſtricture continues two or three 
days, red and livid ſpots appear upon 
the tumour, which denote a ſphacclus or 
mortification; and if an univerial cold 
ſweat ſeizes the patient, he bas gencrally 
but a tew bours to live. When ihe o- 
mentum alone falls down, there is leſt 
danger than when it is accompanied with 
the inteſtines. 

When the inteſtine is returnable, the pa- 
tient ſhould be laid on his back, with 
his thigh a little bent, to relax the inte- 
gum<nts ; then the tumour is to be gently 
preſſed, or returned with the hands and 
fingers, after which a plaſter and com- 
preſſure are to he applied to the part at{c&- 


2 ed, and retained with a proper truls, and a 


girdle or bandage, without taking them 
off {ar leveral months, or longer, ag there 
is occaſion. See the article Russ. 

When the inteſtine is not returnable, then 
the aperatian of inciſion. becomes abio- 
lutely neceſſary, in order to dilate the 
parts. However, the ſurgeon may firſt 
try the repeated uſe of cataplaſms, oint- 
ments, and laxativeclyſters, after bleed- 
ing; whereby the ſtricture is ſometimes 
removed, and the inteſtine may be return- 
ed by the finger, without —. difhculty. 


BUBONIUM, in batany, a name by which 


ſome call the aſter, or ſtar-wort. 

a ? | — — — 
a es of cyprinus, with a round: 
4 and large. ſcales. See CY RINUs. 


BUCANEPHWLLON, in botany, the name 


by which Plukenet calls the ſarracena of 
Linazys. See the article SaRRACENA. 
8 BI CARDIiA, 
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rural hiſtory, a kind df figured ſtones, 
formed in the cavities of the larger coc- 
kles, and thence neceſſarily reſembling, 
in ſome meaſure, a heart at cards. 

BUCARDIUM, in the hiftory of fhell- 
fiſh, a name given to the larger cockles, 
from the reſemblance they bear to an ox's 

heart. 

BUCARIZ A, a town of the kingdom of 
Hungary, ia Croatia, upon the adriatic 
fea, in à gulph that takes the fame name. 

BUCCA, the CHEEK, in anatomy. See 
the article CREEK. : 

Bucc x MUSCULUsS, the fame wi the 

- contrahens labrorum. 

BUCCA FERREA, in botany, a name given 
by Micheli to the ruppia of Linnæus. 

- See the article Rur PIA. 

BUCCAL, buecahs, fomething belonging 
to the cheeks : thus the buccal glands, 
are thoſe diſpetſed over the inner tide of 
the cheeks. 

BUCCANEERS, thoſe whodry and ſmoke 
fleſh or fiſk, after the manner of the A- 
mericans. 

This name 45 particularly given to the 
french inhabitants of the inland of St. 
Domingo, whoſe whole employment is 
to hunt bnlls or wild boars, in order to 
ſell the hides of the former, and the 
fleſh of the latter. 
The buccaneers are of two forts : the 
buccaneers ox-hunters, or rather hunters 
of bulls and cows ; and the buccaneers 
boar - hunters, who are ſimply called 
hunters ; though it ſeems, that ſuch 
a name be leſs proper to them than to 
the former ; ſince the latter ſmoke and 
dry the fleſh of wild boars, which is 
properly called buccaneering, whereas 
the former prepare only the hides, which 
is done without buccaneering. 
Buceaneering is a term taken from buc- 
can, the place where they ſmoke their 
fleſh or filk, after the manner of the ſa- 
vages, on a grate or hurdle, made of 
braſil wood, placed in the ſmoke, a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the fire: this 
place is a hut, of about twenty-five or 
thirty feet in circumference, all fur- 
rounded and covered with palmetto leaves, 

BUCCANKERs allo ſignify thoſe famous ad- 
venturers of all the nations ih Europe, 
who join together to make war againſt 
the Spaniards of America, cruifing about 
in privateers, to take all the veſſels and 
{mall craft they can meet with. 

BUCCARI, a town of Iſtria 
dic lea, belonging to the h 


the adria- 
of Auſtria. 
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BUCARDIA, or BucarnbrTE, in na- 
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Buccakt, or Bovokaxl, is alſo the name 
of a large province of aſiatic Tartary, ſi- 
tuated between 559 and 90 eaſt longi- 
tude, and 34* and 44* north latitude. 
BUCCELLAKTI, an order of foldiery 
under the greek emperors, appointed to 
— and diſtribute the ammunition- 
read; though authors are ſomewhat 
divided as to their office and quality, 
Among the Viſigoths buccellarius was a 
general name for a chent or vaſſal, who 
lived at the expence of his lord. Some 
give the denomination to paraſites in the 
courts of princes, iome make them the 
body guards of emperors, and ſome fancy 
they were, only ſuch as emperors em- 
prog in putting perſons to death pri- 
vately. 
BUCCINA, an antient muſical and mili- 
tary inſtrument. It is uſually taken for 
a kind of trumpet, which opinion is 
confirmed by Fettus, by his defining it 
a crooked horn, played on like a trum- 
pet. Vegetius obſerves, that the buc- 
cina bent in a ſemicircle, in which re- 
ſpect it differed from the tuba or trum- 
pet. Tis very hard to diftinguiſh it from 
the cornu of horn, unleſs it was ſome- 
thing les, and not quite ſo crooked ; 
E it certainly was of a different ſpecies, 
auſe we never read of the cornu in uſe 
with the watch, but only the buccina. 
Beſide, the found of the huccina was 
ſharper, and to be heard much farther, 
than either the cornu or the :nba. In 
{cripture, the like inftrument, -ufed both 
in war and in the temple, was calied 
rams-horns, kiren- jobei, and ſopheroth 
hagijobelim. 8 
BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle 
on each frde of the face, common to the 
lips and cheeks. The origin of the bue- 
cinator is partly from the anterior and 
lower part of the coronoide proceſs of 
the lower jaw, and partly about the roots 
of the poſterior dentes molares of both 
j1w3. Its progreſs, as the head is erect, 
is nearly horizontal; its termination is 
at the angle of the lips. Its uſes are to 
bring the food into the way of the teeth, 
and the ſalival duct of Steno perforates it 
in the middle. 
BUCCINU u, the TRUMPET-SHELL, 2 
enus of univalve ſhells, ſhaped, in ſome 
egree, like a horn, or other wind-in- 
ſtrument: the belly of the ſhell is di- 
ſtended, the aperture of the mouth is 
large, wide, and elongated, the tail 
is more or leſs long, and the clavicle 
more or leis exerted. : 
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; Fhis is a very numerous genus, the prin- 
cipal ſpecies of which are the ſpindle- 
hell, the mitre-ſhell, the midas-ear- 
ſhell, the great triton-ſhell, the tower of 
Þahel-ſhell, Sc. Set plate XXXII. fig. 1. 
-» where n' 1. repreſents the mitre-ſhell ; 
no a, the; rough buccinum; and n' 3. 
- the tower of Dabel-ſnelIl. | 
Buccixuu, in botany, the ſame with the 
- delphinium of the beſt botaniſis. 
BUCQULA, in antiquity, denotes the 
umbo, or moſt prominent. part in the 
middle of a ſnield; fo called, becaulc 
ulually fathioned like the mouth or face 
cf a man or other animal. e 
BUCENTAUR, a galcas, or large gall:y 
of the doge of Venice, adorned with fine 
pillars on both ſides, and gilt over from 
the prov to the ſtern. This veſſel is co- 
vered over head with a kind ot tent, 
made of purple ſilk. In it the doge re- 
ecives the great lords and perſons ot qua- 
lity that go to Venice, accompanied with 
the amballadors and countellors of Rate, 
and all che ſenators ſeated on; benches, by 
him. The fame veſlel ſerves allo in the 
magnificent ceremony of aſcennon day, 
on which the duke of Venice throws a 
ring into the ſea to eſpouſe it, and to de- 
noie his dominion over the gulph of Ve- 
3 e 
Bucentaur is alſo the name of a ſhip, as 
great and as magnificent as that of the 


Venetians, built by order of the elector 


of Bavaria, and lauehed on a lake, which 
zs fix leagues in.length, 

BUCEPHALON, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the claſs of which is not yet fully 
aſcettained. There is no corolla: the 
fruit is an oval, but ſomewhat, quadran- 

_ gular berry, with one cell, containing a 

brittle ſeed. 

BUCEROS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
raven, common in the'Eall-lndies, re- 
markable for a conſiderable gibbolity near 
the baſe of its beak. 

BUCH, a town of Guienne, in France, 
which gives its name to a territory, called 
le Capitulat de Buch. 

BUCHAN, a country or diſtrict of Aber- 

decnſhire, in Scotland: it gives the title 

of earl to the noble and antient family 
of Eiſkine. | 

BUCK AW, en imperial city of Swabia, 

in Germany, about twenty-five miles 

fouth-wett of Uln : eaſt long. 9“ 40, 

and north lat. 48? 5. 


the flower of which is monopetalous, 


a 
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UCHNERA, in betany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angttfperma clais of plants; | 
than the red deer 


B UC 
with five equal and obverſely cordated 

ſegments at its edge; the fruit is an ova- 
to- oblong capſule, with two cells divided 

at the top, and containing numerous an- 
ulated ſeeds. 

BUCHAREST, a town of Wallachia, 
ſubject to the Turks; eaſt longitude 269 

30; and north latitude 44 207. 

BUCHORN, à city of Swabia, in Ger. 
many, ſituated on the caſt fide of the 
lake of Conſtance, and- about twelve 
miles eaſt of the city of Conſtance: eaſt 
long. 99 20', and north lat. 47 40, 

BUCIOCHE, in commerce, a ſort of wool- 
len cloth manufactured in Provence, 
which the french ſhips carry to Alexan- 
dria and Cairo. 

BUCK, among ſportſmen, in his firſt year, 
is called a fawn ; the ſecond, a pricket ; 
the third, a ſorel; the fourth, a fore; 

the nith, a buck of the firit head; and 

the fixth, a great, buck. This beaſt is 
common in molt countries,, being corpu- 

. lent as a hart, but in ſize reſembling 

more a roe, except in colour: the males 
have horns, which they loſe yearly ; the 
temales none at all. As for the co- 
tour, it is very different; however, they 
are moſtly branded and ſandy, with 
a black liſt all along the back. Their 
fieſh is excellent for nouriſhment. 

Buck-HuNTING. Leſs art and {kill are 

required in lodging a buck, than in har- 

. bouring a hart; nor does there need ſo 

much drawing after: it is ſufficient that 

you judge by the view, and mark what 
prove or covert he enters. When hard 
mute, he utually rakes to ſome ſtrong 
hold he is acquainted with; not flying 
before the hounds, nor croiling, nor 
doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtiletics 
the hart is accuſtomed to. The buck 
herds more than the hart does, and 
chooles to lie in the drieſt places. He 
groans and trots as the hart b-lleth, and 
with 2 worſe noiſe and rattling in the 
throat, leaps higher at the rut than the ſtag. 
'the bucks mew or ſhed their horas 
every year about April or May; and 
their new ones are burniſned about the 
end of Auguſt. They make their few- 
miſhings in divers forms, according to 
tae diveriity of food ; but they are molt 

commonly round. , 

Now the greateſt care of the huntſman 
muſt be employed in preventing the 
hunting counter or change, becauſe of 
the plenty of fallow deer, which ule to 
come more directly upon the hounds 

N The buck comes 
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in ſeaſon the Sth of July, and goss out 
the 14th of September. Th 

BUCKX-BEAN, in botany, the trifalum palu- 

fire, or marſh trefoil of authors. 

BucKk's-HORN-CRESS, the naſturtium of 
botaniſts. See the article NaSTURTIUM, 

BUuCH's-HORN-PLANTAIN, the coronopus 
of botanical writers. See CORONOPUS. 

Buck-MAST denotes the maſt of the beech- 
tree. See the article BEECH. 

BucKk-THORN, the engliſh name of the 

© rhamnus of botaniſts; { 

S2a-BUCK-THORN, the ramnoides of bo- 
tanical writers. 

BuCK-WHEAT, the engliſh name of the 
fagopyrum of authors. 

BUCKET, a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 
water, often made of leather for its light- 
nels and ealy uſe in caſes of fire. 

It :s alſo the veſſel let down into a well, 
or the ſides of ſhips, to tetch up water. 
BUCK. ING, the nrit operation in the whi- 
tening of linnen-yara or cloth: it con- 
fiſts in pouring hot water upon a tub- 
ful of yarn, mtermingled with ſeveral 
ſtratums of fine aſhes of the aſh- tree. 

See the article BLEACHING. | | 

BUCKINGHAM, a boruugh-town of 
Buckinghamſhire, about forty-ſix miles 
north-weſt of London: welt longitude 
16, and north latitude 51* 50. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

Buckinghamſhire has Northamptonſhire 
en the north; Bedtord, Hertford, and 
Middleſex, on the eatt ; Berkſhire, from 
which it is divided by the river Thames, 
on 5 ſouth; and Oxlordſhire, on the 


weſt. 

BUCKLE, a well known utenſil, made of 
divers ſorts of metals, as gold, ſilver, 
lteel, brals, &c. a 
The faſhion, or form, of buckles is va- 
rious ; but their uſe, in general, is. to 
make faſt certain parts of dreſs, as the 
ſhoes, garters, &c. 

Buckles for girdles pay a duty of 38. 
10.38 d. the groſs, or twelve dozen; 
whereof 18. 41 d. is drawn back on ex- 
portation. Buckles for girts pay like- 
wile a duty of 18. 57d d. the groſs; 
and both theſe pay ſomewhat more if of 
braſs. But t is to be obſerved, that all 
buckles are prohihited to be imported. 

BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour 

- uſed by the antients. It was worn on the 

left arm, and compoſed of wickers woven 
together, or wav 


with plates of brais or other metal. The 


figure was ſometimes round, ſometimes 
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of the lighteſt ſort, . . 
but moſt commonly of hides, fortified 


BUC 
oval, and ſometimes almoſt ſquare. Moſt 
of the bucklers were curioully adorned 
with all forts of figures of birds and 
beaſts, as cagles, lions; nor of theſe 
only, but of the gods, of the celeſtial 
ies, and all the works of nature; 
which cuſtom was derived from the be- 
roic times, and from them communi- 
cated to the Grecians, Romans, and Bar- 
barians. | 

Votive BUCKLERS. Thoſe conſecrated to 

the gods, and hung up in their temples, 
either in commemoration of ſome hero, 

or as a thankſgiving for a victory ob- 
tained over an enemy; whole bucklers, 
taken in war, were offered as a trophy. 

BUCKNHAM, or BUCKENHAM, a mar- 
ket-town of Norfolk, about nine miles 

_ eaſt of Thetford : eaſt longitude 1% 10 
north latitude 52* 300. 

BUCK OR, a province of the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſituated on the river Indus, having the 
province of Multan on the north, and 
Tatta on the ſouth, 

BUCK RAM, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe 
cloth made of hemp, gummed, calen- 
dered, and dyed ſeveral colours. It is 
put into thoſt places of the lining of a 
garment, which one would have ſtiff and 
to keep their forms. It is alſo. uſed. in 
the bodies of women's gowns ; and it 
often ſerves to make wrappers to cover 
cloths, ſerges, and juch other merchan- 
dizes, in order to preſerve them and keep 
them from the ny and their colours 
from fading. Buckrams are fold whole- 

ſale by the dozen of ſmall pieces or rem- 
nants, each about four ells long, and 
broad according io the pieces from which 
they are cut. Sometimes they uſe new 
1. of linnen cloth to make tuckrams, 

| but moſt commonly old ſheets and old 

7 e of ſails. 
Carrick buckram pays a duty of 5 23 d. 
the ſhort piece; whereof 5, f d. is re- 
paid on exporting it. Eaſt - country buck- 
ram pays 18. 273 d. the roll, or half 
piece; whereof 18. 124 d. is drawn back. 
French buckram pays 11. 138. 10 42 d. 
the dozen pieces; whereof 11. os. 
15 83 d. is repaid. Fine german buck- 
ram pays 28. 477866 d. the piece; where- 
of 28. 1783 d. is drawn back on expor- 
tation. 

BUCK STALL, a toil to take deer, which 

mult not be kept by any body that has 

not a park of his own, under penalties. 

BUCK- WHEAT, che fame with french 

y wheat, 
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BUCK THORN, ànauvus, in botany, 
See the article RHAMNUs. b 
BUCOLIC, in antient poetry, a kind of 
poem relating to ſhepherds and country- 
affairs, which, according to the moſt ge- 
. merally received opinion, took its rife in 
Sicily. Bucolics, fays Voſſius, have ſome 
conformity with comedy. Like it, they 
are pictures and imitations of ordinary 
life; with this difference, however, that 
comedy repreſents the manners of the in- 
habitants of cities, and bucolics, the oc- 
cupations of country people. Sometimes, 
continues he, this tft. poem is in form 
of a monologue, and ſometimes of a dia- 
logue. Sometimes there is action in it, 
and ſometimes only narration; and 
fometimes- It is compoſed both of action 
and narration. - The hexameter verſe, is 
the moſt proper for bucolics in the greek 
and latin tongues. Moſchus, Bion, 
© *Theocritus and Virgil, are the moſt re- 
noed of the antient bucolic poets. See 
the articles EcLoGur and iDYLLION, 
For the nature of this kind of , and 
the ſtyle and ſubſects which it requires, 


— 


" ſee the article PASTOR ALS. 
BUD, among gardeners, that part of a 
fed which fi 


begins to ſprout, or ra- 
- -ther the leaves un pat forth: theſe in 
ſome plants are two; in others, ſour; 
and in others again, fix, or even more. 
Bu is alſo uſed for the —_ from wherice 
branch ariſes. See BRRNCR. 

Jup, in country affairs, Hkxwiſe denotes a 
-weaned calf of the firſt year ; to called, 
ber uſe the horns are then in the bud. 
BUDA, the capital of tower Hungary, 
about 130 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna: 
© it ſtands on the fids of a hill, on the 
fouth-weft fide of the Danube, and is 
well fortified and defended a caſtle, 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
Hungary: eaſt longitude 199 20', and 
north latitude 47 4c/. | 
BUDDESDALE, a market-town of Suf- 


Bury: caſt longitude 1* 10%, and north 
lat. 529 25 
BUDDLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare 
frame of boards, uled in waſhing the tin 
ore. See the article WASHING. 
BUDDLEIA, in botany,. a genus of the 
tetrandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
lightly divided into four oval, acute ſeg- 
ments, and three times as large as the 
cup. The fruit is au oval, oblong cap- 
fule bifulcated, with two celts, containing 
numerous and very ſmall ſeeds. 
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BUDDLING, the a# of demmfingy or waſt. 
ing any ore. See the article Wasytxi;, 
BuDPDLING-DISH :s a {mall; ſhallow veſſel, 
for the waſhing ores with the hand. 

BUDGE, or BOUCKHE. ' See the article 

- BOUCHE. - 

BUDGE-BARRELS, among engineers, ſmall 
barrels well hooped, with only one head ; 
2 _ end is nailed a piece of 

eather, to draw together u ſtrings 
Rke a purſe. Their uſe is — 
wder along with a gun or mortar, be- 
ing leſs dangerous, and eaſier carried, 
than whole barrels. They are likewiſe 
uſed upon a battery of mortars, for hold- 
ing meal powder. | 

BUDINGEN, the capital of a county of 

the ſame name in Germany, fituated in 
the circle of the upper Rhine, about 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Frankfort. 

BUDOA, a — — Dalmatia, fituated en 
the gulph of Venice, in 199 200 eaſt long. 
and 42 15 north lat. 

It is a biſhop's ſee. 

BUDWEILIS, a town of Bohemia, fituated 
on the river Muldaw, about fixty-five 
miles ſouth of P eat longitude 

- 14® 20, north latitude 499. 

BUDZIAC TarTARY, a country fub- 

- -yect * the Turks, frtuated on the rivers 
Neiſter, Bog, and Nieper ; having Po- 
land and Ruffa, on - the north Sith 
Tartary, on the eaſt; the black fea, on 

- the ſouth ;, and Beffarabin, on the welt. 

BUEIL, or BOGLIO, in hy. See 
the article BoGcL10, a 

BUEN-AYRE. See the article Box Alx. 

BUENOS-AYRES, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſpaniſn ports on the eaſt coaſt 

of ſouth America, ſituated on the fou- 
thern ſhore of the river Plata, and 

about fifty leagues from its mouth; and 
yet here the river is full ſeven leagucs 
road: weſt long. 60?, touth lat. 36“. 
It is a ſtrong fortihed town. 


BUEN-RE TIRO, a palace near Madrid, 
folk, about thirteen miles north - eaſt of 


belonging to the king of Spain. 
BUFET, or BuFFer. See BuFFET. 
BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather pre- 
pared from the {kin of the buffalo, whict. 
dreſſed with oil, after the manner ot 
ſhammy, makes what we call buitf-ikin, 
This makes a conſiderable article 


in the french, englich, and dutch com- 
merce at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
all along the coaſt of Africa, The ſkins 
of clks, oxen, and other-like animals, 
when prepared after the ſame manner 

that of the buffalo, aze likewite call- 


of 


as 
ed buſts. 
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a fort of coats for the horſe, or gens 
d'arms of 7 any bandaliers, belts, 
uches and gloves. 
10 25 rance, — are ſeveral manufacto- 
rics deſigned for the dreſſing of thole fort 
of hides, icularly at Corbeil, near 
Paris; at Niort, at Lyons, at Rone, at 
Etanepus, at Cone. The manner of pre- 
aration, ſee under the article SHAMMY. 
BUF FALO, bubalxs, in zoology, an ani- 
| mal of the ox-kind, with very large, 
i crooked, and reſupinated horns. See 
„ late XXXIII fig. 2. 
It is equal in ſize to our biggeſt oxen: the 
head is 2 large, the forehead remark- 


e © ably broad, and the aſpect very fierce 
= — terrible: the eyes are large and pro- 
t - - minent, the ears long and patulous, the 
A horns very thick at the baſe, but ſharp 
n = at the point: the neck is thick and re- 
„ markably ſhort; the fleſh hangs very 
_ looſe under the throat: the body is more 
= Hulky in proportion than in our bull; 
ed ial and the legs are thicker, but about equal 
ve in length. The colour is ulually a black- 
ge bs iſh grey : but in this there is a great va- 
» riety. The buffalo is a native of the 
'Y * eaſt, but has been introduced into Italy, 
eren and ſome other parts of Europe, where 
o- it is kept as a beaſt of burden and 
tle draught. ; 
on The buffalo affords for trade, his horns, 
+ 3 his hide, and his hair. Of che horns 
dee are made ſeveral turner s works, parti - 
5 cularly beads tor chaplets and inuff- 
xx, boxes, which are pretty much valued. 
.on- The hair being ſeparated from the hide, 
oak 2 by means of lime, is uſed as à ſort of 
fou- flacks. As to the hide, ſee the preced- 
and ing article Burr. 
and BUFFET was antiently a little apartment 
wYe$ ſeparated from the reſt of the room by 
69, flender wooden columns, for the diſpo- 
ſing of china, glaſs-ware, &c. 
drid, It is now properly a large table in a din- 
ing room, called alio a fide-board, for 
. the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, Cc. 
r pre to be placed on, as well for the ſexvice 
ich of the table, as for magnificence. In 
er ot houſes. of perſons af diſtinction in France, 
-{kin. the buffet is a detached room, decorated 
article with pictures relative to the ſubject, with 
com- fountains, ciſterus and vaſes. It is com- 
, and monly faced; with masble or bronze. . 
e ſkins BUFFOON, @ droll or mimic who diverts 
mals, WE the public by his pleaſantries and follies. 
nanner BrO, in zoology; the fame with the ru- 
e call- beta, or comman toad, Ste the article 
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Of buff-ikin,. or buff-leather, are made BUE ONIT A, in natural-hiſtory, a kind 


of extraneous foſſils, otherwiſe called 
| lycodontes, or wolt 's teeth. See the ar- 
ticle LYCODONTES. 

BUG, a river, which, taking its riſe in 
red Ruſſia in Poland, runs northward to 
Breſte; and then, turning weſtward, 
falls into the Weiſel, or Viſtula, below 
Warſaw. 

Bus, or Buco, in zoology, the engliſh 
name of a genus of inlets, called by 
authors cimices. See the article CIMEx. 
The houſe bug, or cimex lectuarius, ſo 
extremely troubleſome about beds, is of 
a roundiſh figure, and of a dark cinna- 
mon colour. 

In order to deftroy theſe vermin, let the 
bediteads be waſhed with oil of turpen- 
tine, or painted over with verdegriſe 
ground 7 linſeed and oil of turpentine. 
Or, boil wormwood, rue, common oil, 
and water together, til! the water is 
canſumed ; then, after training, make 
it into an ointment with a good quan- 
tity of greaſe or ſulphur : with this rub 
the chinks and other places, where the 
bugs are ſuppoſed to be, Or, mix hemp, 
oil, and ox-gall together; with which 
rub the bed-ftead all over, and the bugs 
will not come near it. Or, pound equal 

uantities of black ſoap and common 
. together; then mixing as much of 
quickſilver with it, let the buggy places 
be rubbed with this mixture. 

Bus is alſo a name ſometimes given to the 
chermes inſet, See CHERMES, 

Green: houſe- BV, the coccus of the orange 
tree. See the article Coccus. 

BUGA, a city of Natolia, in the upper 
Caramania. 

BUGEN, a town of Japan, the capital of 
the kingdom of that name in the iſle of 
Ximo. 

BUGEY, a territory in France, being the 
ſouth diviſion of Breſſe, in Burgundy, on 
the fruntiers of Savoy. 

BUGGASINS, in commerce, a name given 
to buckrams made of callico : theſe pay 
a duty on importation of 18. 2738 d. the 


half piece; whereof 18. d. is drawn 


back on exportation. 8 

BUGGERS, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 
with bulgarians, a ſect of hereties which 
amongſt other errors held, that men 
ought to believe no ſeripture but the New 
Teſtament ; that baptiſm was not neceſ- 
ſary to infants ; that huſbands who con- 
verſed with their wives, could not he 

. ſaved; and that an oath was abſolutely 
unlawful; 


BUGGER:.R, 
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BUGGERER, a perſon who is guilty of Regular BUILDING, is that whoſe plan i; 


the crime of buggery. See the next article. 

BUGGERY is defined by Sir Edward 

Cook to be a carnal copulation againſt 

nature, either by the confuſion of ſpecies; 

that is to ſay, a man or woman with a 

© brute beait ; or ſexes, as a man with a 

man, or man unnaturally with a woman. 

It is ſaid, that this ſin againſt God and 

nature, was firſt brought into England 
by the Lombards — antiently, ac- 

cording to ſome writers, it was puniſhable 
with burning; but others ſay, with bury- 

ing alive. It is, by ſtatute, felony with- 
out benefit of clergy, and is always ex- 
cepted out of a general pardon, 

BUGIA, a port-town of the kingdom of 
Algiers, in Africa, ſituated about ſixt 

miles eaſt of the city of Algiers: ea 

' longitude 4, north latitude 350 300. 

BUGIE, a port-town of Egypt, fituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the Red.ſea, almoſt 
oppoſite to Ziden, the port-town to 
Mecca, and about 1co miles weſt of it ; 
eaſt long. 469, north lat. 229. 

BUGLE, bugula, in botany. Sce the ar- 
ticle BUGULA. 

BUGLOSS, bug/oſſur, in botany, a name 
given to ſeveral very diſtin genus of 
plants, as the anchuſa, lycopſis, and at- 
perugo. See the articles ANC4USA, Sc. 

Fipers-BuoclLoss, the engliſh name of the 
echium of botaniſts. See ECHIUM. 

BUGLOSSA, or BucLossvs, in ichthy- 
ology, names given to the ſoal-fiſh, or 
oblong pleuronectes, with the upper jaw 
Jongelt, and rough ſcales on both ſides. 

BUGLOSSOIDES, in botany, the name 
by which Rivinus calls the lycopſis ot 
Linnæus. 

BUGLOSSUS, in ichthyology, the name 
by which Rondeletius calls the ſoal-fiſh. 

BUGULA, BUGLE, in botany, the ſame 
with the ajuga of Linnzus : it belongs 
to the didynamia-eymneſpermia claſs of 


plants : the flower is monopetalous and - 


ringent ; the upper lip being ſmall, and 


bifid ; the lower one, large and trifid : - 


there is no pericarpium : the ſeeds are 
contained in the cup of the flower, and 
are four in number. pr 

The flowers and leaves of bugle are ſaid 


to be good in fluxes, in retention of 


.. urine, and in hernias. 
BUHL, a little fortreſs in Swabia, about 
fix miles fouth-caſt of Stolhoffen, and 
.. nineteen north-eaſt of Straſburg. 


BUILDING, a fabric erected by art, either 
for devotion, for magnificence, or for 


@onveniency. ; g 
ſ 


' fquare, the 1 equal, and the 

parts diſpoſed with fymmetry. 

Irregular BUILDING, that whoſe plan i; 
not contained with equal or parallel lines, 
either by the accident of ſituation, or the 
delign of the builder, and whole parts are 
not relative to one another in the eleva- 
tion. 

Inſulated BullDixc, that which is not 
contiguous to any other, but is encom- 
— with ſtreets, open ſquares, or the 

ike; 15 

Engaged BUILDING, one ſurrounded with 
other buildings, having no front to any 
ſtreet or public place, nor any commu- 
nication without, but by a common 
paſſage. 

Interred or ſunk Built va, one whoſe area 

is below the ſurface of the place on which 
it ſtands, and of which the loweſt courſes 
of ſtone are concealed. 
With reſpect to their uſe, buildings take 
ſeveral denominations, as public build. 
ings, private buildings, h Fravlic build- 
ings, Sc. See the articles Bas1L1ca, 
CHURCH, PALACE, HovsEt, Fovux- 
TAIN, Sc. : 

BUILDING is alſo uſed for the art of con- 

ſtructing and raiſing an edifice ; in which 

ſenſe it comprehends as well the expen- 
ces, as the invention and execution of 
the deſign. There are three things chictly 
to be conſidered in the art of building, 
de. convenrency, firmneſs, and delight. 

To accompliſh which ends, Sir H. 

Wotton conſiders the ſubje& under theſe 

two heads, the ſituation and the work. 

As to the ſituation, either that of the 

whole is to be conſidered, or that of it; 

parts. In the firſt, regard muſt be had 
to the quality, temperature, and ſalubrity 
of the air; to the quality of the foil; 
to the conveniency of water, fuel, car- 
riage, &c. and to the agreeableneſs ot 
the proſpeft, To which may be added 
a political precept or caution, by no 
means to build too near a great neighbour; 
for in that caſe, ſays the above-men- 
tioned celebrated architect, you would be 
as unfortunately ſeated on earth as Mer- 
cury is in the heavens, for the molt part 
ever in combuſtion, or obſcurity, under 
brighter beams than his own. As to the 
ſituation of the parts, the chief rooms, 
ſtudies, and libraries, ſhould lie towards 
the eaſt ; thoſe offices'which requite heat, 
as kitchens, - brew- houſes, bake-houſes, 
and diſtillatories, towards the ſouth ; 
thoſe which require a cool freſh air, ** 
ars, 
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lars, pantries, granaries, to the north; as 
alſo galleries for paintings, muſæums, 
Sc. which require a ſteady light. The 
antient Greeks and Romans generally 
ituated the fronts of their houſes towards 
th: ſouth ; but the modern Italians vary 
verv much from this rule. And indeed, 
as to this matter, regard mult {ill be had 
to the country, each being obliged ta 
provide againſt its own inconveniencies. 
The fituation being fixed on, the next 
thing to be conſidered is the work itſelt, 
under which come fiſt the principal 
parts, and next, the acceſlories or orna- 
ments. To the principals belong the 
materials, aud tue form or diſpoſition. 
As for the materiols, they are either 
ſtone, as marble, iree-{tone, brizk for the 
walls, mortar, Sc. or of wood, as fir, 
cypreis, cedar for ptilars of upright uſes, 
oak fer ſummers, beams and crop-work, 
or tor joining and connection. See the 
articles BRICK, MOATAR, SUMMERS, 
BEAMs, &c. 

As to the form and di:polition of a build- 
ing, it is either ſumple or mixed. 

J he ſimple forms are either circular, or 
angular. 

The circular form is very commodious, 
and the moſt cap cious of any, ſtrong, 
durable, and very beautitul ; but is the 
molt chargeable of all others, and much 
room is loſt by the hending of the walls, 
when it comes to be divided into apart- 
ments; beſides an ill diſtribution ot the 
light, unlels it be from the center of the 
roof. For theſe reatons, the antients 
employed this form only in their temples 
and amphitheatres, which had no nced of 
compartitions. 

As tor angular forms, building neither 
loves many nor few angles. The tri— 
angle is condemned above all others, as 
wanting both capacioulneſs and firmnel*, 
1: allo on account of its not being re- 
tolvable in the internal partitions, into 
any other figure than its own. Buildings 
with five, x, or more angles, ate more 
fit for fortifications than civil edifices. 
The rectangle, therctore, is generally 
choſen, as being a medium between the 
triangle and a pentagon, &c. But then 
authors are in :liſpute, whether the reQ- 
angle ſhould be an exact ſquare, or un 
oblong ; and Sir H. Wotton preters the 
oblong, „V the length exceeds not 
the breadth by more than one third. As 
to mixed forms, partly circular, and 
partly angular, a judgment may be made 


of them, from what has been already ſaid 
Vor. I, 
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of ſimple anes. Let the builder, how- 
ever, remember not to loſe tight of uni- 
formity, while he is in purſuit of variety; 
for theſe two may be very well recon- 
ciled, as may be oblerved in our bodies, 
which are uniform in the whole configu- 
ration; and yet ſome of the members are 
round, others flat ; ſome prominent, 
and others indented, or — 
Some obſcrve, that in building houſes 
long, the uſe of ſome rooms will be laſt; 
as they will take up more for entries 
and paſſages, and will require too much 
tor doors ; and it the building be a geo- 
metrica! ſquare, the middle rooms 
will want light, in caſe the houſe be 
pretty large ; and therefore they recom- 
mend the form of the letter H, a form, 
lay they, in which the building ſtands 
firmer againſt the weather, and in which 
the offices may be remote from the par- 
lour, and rooms of entertainment, and 
yet in the ſame houſe. 
This figure may ſerve very well for a 
country gentleman's houſe. 
The principal parts of a building, are 
comprized by Baptiſta Alberti, under five 
heads, wiz. the foundation, the walls, 
the apertures, the corapartitions, and the 
covering ; the properties and uſes of 
which, may be ſeen under the articles 
FouNDATION, WALL, Roor, Sc. 
The acceſſories or ornaments of a build- 
ing, are fetched from ſculpture and paint- 
mg. In the firſt, care ought to be taken 
that there be not too much ot it, eſpecially 
at the entrance; and that both in fine 
and coarte pieces of ſculpture, and like- 
wiſe in placing figures aloft, the rules 
of perſpective be ſtrictly obſerved. 
In painting, the chief things to be re - 
garded are, that the beſt pieces be 
placed in the belt lights, and that they 
be ſuited to the intention of the rooms 
they are uſed in. 
It we compare the modern with the old 
way ot building in England, we cannot 
but wonder at the genius ol thoſe times. 
Our fore-fathers were wont to dwell in 
houſes moſt of them with a blind ſtair- 
caſe, low ceilings, and dark windows 
the rooms built at random, without any 
contrivance, and often with iteps trom 
one to another ; whereas the genius of 
our times requires light ſtair-caſes, fine 
ſaſh windows, and lofty ceilings, with 
convemiencies far ſuperior to thoſe that 
houſes in antient days attorded upon an 
equal quantity of ground. 
I de greateſt objection againſt our hovſey, 
Lee e peciallj 
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--efptcially in the city of London, is that 
they are too ſight, on account of the fines 
, exacted. by the landlords; but then this 
manner of Þwijding is very much to the 
advantage of ſuch trades as have rela- 
Hon to builders; for they ſcarce ever 
want work in a city where they are al- 
Ways either repairing or 1ebuiliiing. 
The following general rules to be ob- 
ſerved in building, were eſtabliſhec by 
act of parliament, before the rebuilding 
of the city of London after the fire. 1. 
In every foundation within the ground, 
there muſt be added one brick in thick- 
neſs, to the thicknels of the wall next the 
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the manſion-houſe; thoſe are too famili- 
ar which prc;ume to be of the ſame pile 
with it. 
Jedtion of a BUILDING, 
BOL, in the antient hebrew chronology, 
the eighth month of the eccleſiaſtical, and 
the ſecond of the civil year; it has ſince 
heen called Marſhevan, and anſwers w 
our October. 
Bol is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for 
the common flounder. 
BULAC, a town of Egypt, ſituated on the 


foundation to be ſet off, in three courſes 


equally on both tides. 
muſt be laid within twelve inches of the 
foreſide of the chimney jaumbs. 3. That 
all joiſts on the back of any chimney, be 
laid with a rimmer at ſix inches diſtance 
from the back. 4. That no timber be 
laid within the funnel of any chimney, 
upon penalty of ten ſhillings to the work - 
man, and ten ſhillings every week it con- 
tinues unreformed. 


2. No timber 


6. '] hat no joiſts 


or rafters be laid at greater diſtances from 


one to the other, than twelve inches; 


and no quarters at greater dittance, than 


fourteen inches, 


6, That no joiſts bear 


at longer length than nine fect. 7. That 
all roofs, window-fr:mes, and cellar- 


floors, be made of oak. 


8. That the 


tile - pins be made of oak. 9. That no 
ſummers or girders in brick- buildings, 
do lie over the heads of doors or win- 


dows, 


10, That no ſummers or girders 


do lie leſs than ten inches into the brick- 
work; nor no joiſts leſs than eight inches, 


and that they be Jaid in loam. 


Dr. Fuller gives us ſome good aphoriſms 
in building, as, 1. Let not the common 
rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeveral rooms 


eommon; that is, the common rooms are 
not to be private or retired, as the hall, 


galleries, &c. which are to be open; and 


the chambers, cloſets, &c. to be retired. 


2. As to capaciouſneſs, a houſe had bet- 
ter be too little for a day, than too big 
for a year, and therefore to be propor- 
tioned to ordinary not extraordinary oc- 


cations. 


3. As for ſtrength, country 


houſes muſt be ſubſtantives, able to ſtand 


rted and flanked by thoſe of their neig 
— on each fide. 4. As for beauty 


of themſelves ; not like city buildings, 0 K 


9 


let not the front look aſquint a ſtranger, 


but accoſt him right at his entrance. 5 


Let the offiees keep their due diſtance from 
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See SECTION, 


eaſtern ſhore of the river Nile, about two 
miles weit of Grand Cairo, of which it i; 
the port-town, and contains about {our 
thouſand families: eait long. 329, and 
north latitude 30“. 

It is a place of great trade, as all the vel. 
ſels, going up and down the Nile, make 
ſome ſtay here: it is allo in this place that 
they cut the banks of the Nile every yea, 
in order to fill their canals, and overflow 
the neighbauring grounds, without which 
the ſoil would produce neither grain no! 
herbage. 


BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument conliſting 


of ſeveral pipes of wood, tied togctlir: 
with thongs of leather io as to form 
ſmall interſtice between each pipe. It :: 
uſed by the negroes of Guinea. 


BULB, or Burbous RoorT, in the w©n4- 


tomy of plants, expreſſes a rovt of 4 
round or roundiſh figure, and uſvally fur 
niſhed with fibres at its bale. 

Bulbous roots are ſaid to be ſolid, he. 
compoſed of one uniform lump of mattes; 
tunicated, when formed of multitu's of 
coats, ſurrounding one another ; {qua- 
mole, when compoſed of, or covered witli 
leſſer flakes ; duplicate, when there are 
only two to each plant; and aggregate, 
when there is a congeries of ſuch roots to 
each plant. 


BULBINE, in botany, the ſame with the 


anthericum. Sce ANTHERICUM. 


- BULBOCASTANUM, in botany, a ge. 


nus of plants called by Linnæus bun! 
Sce the article Bu N uu. 


BULBQCODIUM, in botany, a genus 


of the hexandria-monog ymaclais ol plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of fix petal; 
of a funnel-form; the fruit is a triangu— 
lar acuminated capſule, with three celi>, 
containing numerous feeds. The root of 
this plant, according to Lemery, is pur- 
gative and 1 3 but Ray ſays it 3 
emetic, and hurtful to the nerves; Mr. 
Herman ſays, the bruiſed leaves are good 


for an erylipelas, 
ee BULBOSk 
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RULROSE, or BuLBOuUs. 
ticle BULB. 

BULCARD, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name of the alauda non criflata, or vlen- 
nius with the upper jaw longeſt, and top 
of the head acuminated. 

BULEUT A, Sa, in grecian antiqui- 
ty, were magiſtrates, anſwering to the 
decurioncs among the Romans, See the 
article DECUR1O. 

BULGAR, the capital of the province of 
Bulgar, in Ruſha, ſituated on the river 
Wolga: caſt longitude g1*, and north 
lat. 54. | 

BULGARES, or BULGaRI1, in church- 
hiſtory. See the article BUGGERS. 

BULGARIA, a province of 'Turky- in 
Europe, bounded by the river Danube, 
which divides it from Wallachia and 
Moldavia on the north; by the Black fea, 
on the eaſt ; by Romania; on the ſouth ; 
and by Servia, on the weſt, Its chief 
city is Nicopolis, 

BULGARIAN LANGUAGE, the ſame with 
the {clavonic. See SCLAVONIC. 

BULIMY, © diſeaſe in which the patient 
is afſeCied with un infatiable and perpe- 
tual deſire of eating; and, unleſs he is 
ingulged, he often falls into fainting fits. 
It is alſo called James canina, canine ap- 

etite. 

t muſt he obſerved, however, that ſome 
make a diſtinction between bulimy and 
fames canina, namely, that in the fames 
canina the patient is taken with vomiting, 
as dogs are after eating a too great quan- 
tity of food ; though ſome are ſeized with 
a flux of the belly inſtead vomiting, na- 
ture diſcharging that way the ſuperfluity 
of aliment, whiclgthe ſtomach was inca - 
pahle of digeſting ; but that the bulimy 
8 attended with a lipothymy, and not 
with vomiting. 

A bulimy ariſes from a too contractile 
torce of the muicular coat of the ſtomach, 
or rom very ſharp humours contained in 
it. In ſome, the right mouth of the ſto- 
mach has been found too large, after 
deatl., and conſequently the aliment was 
expelled too ſoon. 
As to the therapeutic part, in order to 
ſubdue the contractile force of the ſto- 
mach, it is neceſſary to ule oils and fat 
things, as fat meat, pork, hot bread and 
butter, likewiſe milk and laRicinia, e- 
pecially compolitions of meal and milk, 
rice, millet, barley, buck-wheat, beans, 
peas, lentils, almonds, and the like; as 
alſo chocolate made with milk and ſweet- 
ned wich fugar. If theſe arg inſuſli- 


See the ar- 
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cient, opiates mult be added, particular- - 
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ly a dram of thexiaca in the evening. 
If the bulimy proceeds from ſharp hy- 
movrs irritating the ſtomach, the molt 
rational method of cure is to evacuate ſuch 
humour, or correct its acrimony, and 


then to reſtore the ſtoniach, and the- or- 


gans employed in digeſtion, to their na- 


tural tone and ſtate, that no more may be 


generated. Abtorbents may be added to 
the former things ; and if an acid is 


in Fault, thirty or forty drops of oil of 


tartar per deliquium, will be proper, and 
aikalis in general, eſpecially filings af 
tteel, taken in large doſes. Brandy ta- 
ken in the morniag, and frequent ſmoak- 
ing tobacco, have likewiſe proved benefi- 
cial to ſome. 

BULI THUS, 8244S», a ftone found ei- 
ther in the gall-bladder, or in the kid- 
neys and bladder of an ox : hence appears 
the error of Ariſtotle, who pretended that 
man alone was afflicted with the ſtone. 

BULK g a ſbip, the whole content in the 
hold for the ſtowage of goods. FP 

BULK-HEADS are partitions made athwart 
the ſhip, with boards, by which one part 
is divided trom the other; as the great 
cabbin, gun-room, bread-room, and ſe- 
veral other diviſions. The bulk- head 
afore is the partition between the fore- 
caſtle and gratings in the head. 

Breaking BULK. See BREAKING. 


BULL, taurus, in zoology, the male of 


the ox-kind, which being caſtrated. is 
called an ox. See the article Bos. 

A bull, kept for breeding, ought to be 
gentle, of a middle ages of a black or 
red colour, and of a ſharp quick counte- 
nance ; his forehead ſhould be broad and 
curled, his hair ſmooth like velvet, his 
eyes black and large, his horns long, his 
neck fleſhy, his breaſts big, his back 
{trait and flat, his buttocks ſquare, his 
belly long and large, his legs ſtrait, and 
his joints ſhort. Such a bull is ſaid to 
produce ſound and ſtrong cattle, and. eſ- 
pecially oxen fit for draught. One. bull 
will ſerve fifty, ſome ſay ſixty cows ; but 
then he muſt be young, or only two or 
three years old. i | 


BULL, taurus, in aſtronomy, See the ar- 
ticle TAURUS, 
BULL's-EYE, in aſtronomy. See the ar- 


ticle ALDEBARAN. 
BuLL's-EYE, among ſeamen, a ſmall, ob- 
ſcure, ſublime cloud, ruddy in the middle, 
that ſometimes appears to mariners, and 
is the immediate forgrunner of a great 
ſtorm at ta. 
Eee 
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Bvuur-eixcy, in mrs the engliſh 


name of the loxia with a black head and 

a red breaſt. It is ahout the ſize of the 

common ſparrow, and its wings are ele- 

— variegated with black and red. 

See plate XXXIII. fig. 3. | 

BuLL-rrOc, in zoology, the targeſt kind 
of frog. See the article Rana. 

BvuLY-Afan, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name of the ſmooth cottus without ſcales, 
having two ſpines on the head. 

BuLL-TkovurT, a freſh- water fiſh, other- 

wiſe called a ſcurf. 

BvLL, among eccleſiaſtics, a written let- 
ter, difpatched, by order of the pope, 
from the roman chancery, and ſealed 
with lead, being written on parchment, 
by which it is partly diſtinguiſhed from a 
brief. See the article BRIEF. 

It is a kind of apoftolical reſcript, or 
edit, and is chiefly in uſe in matters of 
ſtice or grace. If the former be the 
intention of the bull, the lead is hung by 
a hempen cord; ff the latter, by a Gen 
thread. It is this pendent lead, or ſeal, 
which is, properly i ing, the bull, 
and which is impreſſed, on one fide, with. 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the pope, 
and the year of his pontificate. The bull 
is written in an old, round, gothic let- 
ter, and is divided into five parts, the 
narratrve of the fact, the conception, the 
clauſe, the date, and the ſalutation, in 

Which the pope ſtyles himſelf ſerwns ſer- 

rum,” 7. e. the ſervant of ſervants. 

Tueſe inſtraments, beſides the lead hang- 
ing to them, have a croſs, with ſome 

text of ſcripture, or religious motto, about 

it. Bulls are granted for the conſecra- 
tion of biſhops, the promotion to bene- 
fices, and the celebration of jubilees, 
Sc. 

Bull in cœna Domini, a particular bull 
read every year, on the day of the Lord's 
ſupper, or Maundy Thorſday, in the 

- popr's preſence, containing excommuni- 
cations and anathemas againſt heretics, 
and all who diſturb or oppoſe the juriſ- 
diftion of the holy ſee. After the read- 
ing of the bull, the pope throws a burn- 
ing torch intq the public place, to denote 
the thunder of this anathema. _ 

Golden BULL, an edi, or impetial conſti - 
tution, made by the emperor Charles IV. 

> reputed to be the magna charta, or the 
fundamental law of the german empire. 
It is called golden, becauſe it has a golden 
ſeal, in the form of a pope's bull, tied 
with yellow and red cords of filk ; upon 
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one ſide is the emperor repreſented littin- 

on his throne, and on the other the ©. 

itol of Rome. It is allo called Car, 

. on Charles IV's account. Till the 
publication of the golden bull, the fin 
and ceremony of the election of an em 
peror were dubious and undeteriniic.!, 
and the number of the electors not x. 
This ſolemn edit regulated the function, 
rights, privileges, and pre-eminence: 0. 
the ele Kors. The original, which i; {-: 
latin, on vellum, is preſerved at Fran, 
fort: this ordonnance, containing thirte 
articles, or chapters, was approved d: 
by all the princes of the empire, ang re- 
mains ſtill in force. 

BULL, in roman antiquity, ornaments at 
firſt given only to the ſons of noblemen ; 
tho” afterwards they became of more com 
mon uſe. This ornament was firſt given by 
Tarquinius with the prætexta to his lon, 
Sho had, with his own hand, at fourtecn 
years of age, killed an enemy. Thus 
we find the bulla was a fign of triumph, 
Macrobius relates, that the children of 
freed men were allowed to wear the præ- 
texta, and, inſtead of the golden bulla, 
a leathern one, about their necks : thoſe 
bullz were made hollow within to incloſe 
amulets againſt envy, Sc. When the 

routh arrived at fifteen years of age, they 

15 up their bullæ about the necks of 

their gods Lares. We are farther inform. 

ed, that the bullæ were not only hung 

about the necks of young men, but ol 
| horſes alſo. 

BULLACE-TREE, in botany, the engliſh 
name of the prunus ſilweſtris, or wild 
plum-tree, See the article PRUNUs. 

BULLEN, a term uſed by country people 
for hemp-ftalks peeled. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot. 
wherewith fire arms are loaded. See thc 
article BALL. : 
Bullets are of various kinds, 7'z. red- 
hot bullets, made hot in a forge, intend- 

ed to ſet fire to places where combuſtible 
matters are found. Hollow bullets, or 
ſells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and ſuſee at one end, which giving fir 
to the inſide, when in the ground, . 
burſts, and has the ſame effect with a mine. 
Chain-bullets, which conſi!t of two ball! 
joined by a chain, three or four foot a- 


Art. 
Branch. bullets, two balls joined by a bar 
of iron, five or fix inches apart. 
- 'Two-headed bullets, called alſo angles, 
two halves of a bullet, joined by a par 
or chain, 
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WolI facing page 3.96. 
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Cannon bullets are of different diameters 
aud weight, according to the nature of 
the piece: an englith mulquet carries a 
bullet of ſixteen in a pound; a carbine, 
of twenty-four ; and a piſtol of thirty - 

two in a pound; by which are to be un - 
derſtood ammunition carbines and piſtols. 
According to Marſenne, a bullet, ſl; ot 
out of a great gun, flies 92 tathoms in a 
ſecond of time, being equal to 5392 
engliſh feet: but, according to ſome very 
accurate experiments of Mr. Derham, it 
only flies, at its firſt diſcharge, 510 yards 
in five half ſeconds. 

BULLIMONY, BoLLIMONG, or Born. 
MONG, BUCK-WHEAT), à kind of grain; 
alſo a medley of ſeveral forts of gram to- 
gether, as oats, peas, and vetches : it is 
alfo called maſlin or mong-corn. 

BULLING. There are many ways for 
it, but to make a cow take bull by milk, 
is done thus : let three pints of the milk 
of a cow that is bulling, be given to the 
cow that would be made to go ta bull : 
then, if the be in good cafe, let the bull 
go to her, agd ſhe will be bulling in fix 
or eight days at the fartheſt, after that 
time. 

BULLINGBROKE, in geography. See 
the article BOLINGBROOK. 

BULLION, uncoined gold or ſilver in the 

mats. : 
Thoſe metals are called fo, either wheh 
ſnelted from the native ore, and not 
perfectly refined ; or when they are K - 
tefly refined, but melted down in bars 
or ingots, or in any unwrought body, of 
any degree of fineneis. 

When gold and ſilver are in their purity, 
they are ſo ſoſt and flexible, that they 
cannot well be brought into any faſhion 
tor ule, without being firit reduced and 
hardened with an alloy of ſome other 
baſer metal. 

To prevent theſe abuſes which ſome might 

be tempted to commit in the making of 

ſuch alloys, the legiflators of civilized 
countries have ordained, that there ſhall 
be no more than a certain proportion of 

a baſer metal to a particular quantity of 

pure gold or filver, in order to make 

them of the fineneſs of what is called 

the ſtandard gold or ſilver of ſuch a 

country. 

According to the laws of England, all 

forts of wrought plate in general, ought 

to be made to the legal ſtandard} and the 
price of our ſtandard gold and filver is 
the common rule whereby to ſet a value on 
their bullion, whether the ſame be in in- 
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gots, bars, duſt, or in foreign ſpecie : 
whence it is eaſy to conceive that 4he va- 
lue of bullion cannot be exactly known, 
without being firſt aſſayed, that the ex- 
act quantity of pure metal therein con- 
tained, may be determined; and conſe- 
quently whether it be above or below the 
andard. 

Silver and gold, whether coined or un- 
coined (though uſed for a common 
meaſure of other things) are no leſs 
a commodity, than wine, tobacco, or 
cloth ; and may, in many caſes, be ex- 
ported as much to the national advantage 
as any other commodity. 

BULLITION, or EBULLIiTION. See 
the article EBULLITION. 

BULLOCK,, the ſame with an ox, or geld- 
ed bull. See the article BuLL. 

BULLOCK'S-EYE, in architecture. See Exx. 

BULLV-TRIE, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the chryſopbyilum of authors. See the 
article CHRYSOPHYLLUM, 

BULTEL, a term uled to denote the re- 
fuſe of meal after dreſſing, or the cloth 
wherein it is dreſſed, otherwiſe called 
bulter-cloth. 

BULWARK, in the antient fortification, 
the ſame with rampart. See the article 
RAaMPART. 

BUMICILLI, a religious ſect of maho- 
metans in Egypt and Barbary, who pre- 
tend to fight with devils, and commonly 
appear in a fright and covered with 
wounds and bruiſes. About the full 
moon they counterfeit a combat in the 
preſence of all the people, which laſts for 
two or three hours, and is performed 
with aſſagaias, or javelins, till they fall 
down quite ſpent ; in a little time how- 
ever, they recover their ſpirits, get up, 
and walk away. 

BUN, the fame with bullen. See the ar- 
ticle BULLEN. 

BUNCH, in a general ſenſe, denotes 3 
cluſter of certain things, as of grapes. 
BUNCH is allo uſed for a tumour or ex- 
ereſcence: ſuch is that which grows on 
the backs of camels. See the articles 

Tuwmovuk and EXCRESCENCE. 

BUNCHED, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
disfigured with a bunch or bunches. 

BUNCHED cops, or rops, thoſe that ſtand 
out in knobs, wherein the ſeeds are 
lodged. 

BUNCHED ROOTS, all ſuch as have knobs 
or knots on them. 

BUNG, denotes the plug, or ſtopple, fit- 
ed to the opening of a caſk, called the 
bung-hole. | 
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After tunning any fermented liquor, BUNTINGFORD, a market - town of Hert. 


it is proper to leave the bung-hole open 
for ſometime, otherwiſe the veſſel would 
be in danger of burſting. 

BUNGAY, a market-town of Suffolk, 
ſituated on the river Wavenny, about 
thirty-two miles north-caſt of Bury: eaſt 
lon. 1 35”, and north latitude 520 35”. 

BUNGO, or BoN do. See BoxGo. 

BUNIAS, in botany, a genus of the fe- 
tradynamia-filiquoſa claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four petals in 
form of a croſs; the fruit is an irregular 
pod with four ſides, and terminated 
in ſharp points, containing a roundiſh 
ſeed under each point. Theſe ſeeds are 
ſaid to be heating, drying, abſterging, 
aperitive, and digettive, and to be ene- 
mies to venery. 

BUNDLE, a collection of things wrapped 
up together. Of baſte-ropes, harneſs- 
plates, and glover's knives, ten make 
a bundle; of hamburg yarn, twenty 
ſkeans; of baſket-rods, three feet about 
the band. 

BUNIUM, the EARTH-NUT, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the pen- 
tandria-digynia clais, the general flower 
of which is uniform, and the ſingle 
flower conſiſts of five inflexo-cordated 
equal petals: there is no periearpium: 
the fruit is oval, and diviſible into two 
parts ; the ſeeds are two, and oval, con- 
vex on one fide, and plane on the other. 

BUNK, or BUXKEN, in the materia me- 
dica. See the article LEUCACANTHA: 

BUNT of a ſail, the middle part of it, 
formed deſignedly into a bag or cavity, 
that the fail may gather more wind. It 
is uſed moſtly in top- ſails, hecauſe courſes 
are generally cut ſquare, or with but ſmall 
allowance for bunt or compaſs. 'The bunt 
holds muck lecward wind, that is, it hangs 
much to leeward. 

Buxr-LiIxks are ſmall lines made faſt to 

the bottom of the fails, in the middle part 
of the bolt-rope, to a cringle, and ſo are 
reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to 
the yard. Their uſe is to trice up the 
bunt of the ſail, ſor the better furling it up. 

BUNTING, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the emberiza, a ſpecies of the 
frugilla. Its head ſomewhat reſembles 
that of a rail; the chin, breaſt, and bel- 
ly are of a yellowiſh white; the throat 
bath oblong black ſpots : the tail is more 
than three inches long, and of a duſky 
red colour: it ſings fitting upon the higheſt 

twigs of trees and .ſhrubs, Sce plate 

XXXIV. fig. 1. 


4 


fordſhire, about twelve miles north 0 
Hertford : weſt long. 5, and north lat. 


51? 56" 

BUNTZLAU, or BuwnTzEL, the name of 
two towns in Germany : the old town is 
ſituated on the river Elbe, and new town 

which is become the moſt conſiderable. 
upon the Gizare, eight leagues from Li- 
gnitz, in 169 26' eaſt longitude, and 
51 12 north latitude. There is likewi:- 
a town of that name in Sileſia, 

BUONO, as TEMPO BUONO, in muſic, g- 
nifies a certain time or part of the mica- 
ſure, more proper for certain things than 
any other, as to end a cadence or panſ-, 
to place a long ſyllable or ſyncoped diſſo 
nance, concord, c. In common time 
of four times to a bar, the firſt and third 
is one buono tempo, as the ſecond aud 
laſt are called tempo di cattiva. 

BUOY, at ſea, a ſhort piece of wood, o. 
a cloſe-hooped barrel, faſtened ſo a 
float directly over the anchor, tat 111, 
men, who go in the boat to weigh th. 
anchor, may know where it lies. 

Buoy is alſo a piece of wood, or cork 
ſometimes an empty caſk, well clo{e, 
ſwimming on the ſurface of thefwater, 
and faſtened, by a chain or cord, to a 
large ſtone, piece of broken cannon, or 
the like, ſerving to mark the dangerous 
places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſhoals, 
wrecks of veſſels, anchors, &c. 

There are ſometimes, inſtead of buoys, 

ieces of wood placed in form of maſts, 
in conſpicuous places; and ſometime: 
large trees are planted in a particular 
manner, in number two at leaſt, to. 
taken in a right line, the one hiding the 
gther, ſo as the two may appear to the 
eye no more than one. 

Stream the Buoy is to let the anchor {al 
while the ſhip has way. 

To BUOY wp the caMe is to faſten ſome 
pieces of wood, barrels, &c. to the cable, 
near the anchor, that the cable may not 
touch the ground, in caſe it be foul or 
rocky, leſt it ſhould be fretted and cut 

ff 


off. 

BUOYANT, ſomething which, by its apt- 
neſs to float, bears up other more pon- 
derous and weighty things. See Buoy. 

BUPHTHALMUM, ox-EYE, in botany, 
a genus of the ſyngene/ſia-polygamia-ſuper- 
ua claſs of plants of Linnæus, compre- 
hending the afterifcus and afteroides ol 
Tournefort : the compound flower 1s 
large, radiated, and reddiſh on the back- 
ide, but white Within: the ſeeds are ſoli- 
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tary, with the ſides thereof emarginated, 
and contained in the cup: the proper her- 
maphrodite flower is infundibuliform, 
patulous, and divided into five ſegments 
at the limb. See plate XXXIV. hg. 2. 

BUPHTHALMUS, in bctany, a name 
ſometimes uſed for the common great 
houſe-leek. See the article SEDUM. 

BUPLEUROIDES, in botany, the name 
by which Boerhaave calls the Phyllis ot 
Linnzus. See the article PHYLLIS. 

BUPLEURUM, HARE'S-FAR, in botany, 
a genus of the pentanaria-dig ynia claſs of 
plants, the general flower of which 1s 
uniform ; the 3 one conſiſts of five 
ſmall cordated petals, bent inwardly : 
the fruit is round, compreſſed, ſtriated, 
diviſible into two cells, containing ovato- 
oblong ſtriated ſeeds, convex on the 
one ſide, and plane on the other. 

BUQUOI, a town of Artois, in the french 
Netherlands, fituated on the confines of 

Picardy: eaſt longitude 29 4o', and 
north latitude 530 12", 

BUR, a broad ring of jron, behind the 
place made for the hand on the ſpears 
uſed formerly in tilting, which bur was 
brought to reſt, when the tilter charged 
his ſpear. 

BURBAS, in commerce, a ſmall coin at 
Algiers, with the arms of the dey ſtruck 
on both ſides : it is worth half an aſper. 

BURCHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in 
the lower Bavaria, ſituated on the river 
Saltz, in 13® 25'caſt Jongit. and 489 5 
north lat. 

BURDEN, in a general ſenſe, a load or 
weight, ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, 
a horle, &c. can well carry: alſo any 
troubleſome affair, or difficulty in life, 
Sc. 

BURDEN, or BuR Do, in muſic, the drone 
or baſs, and the pipe or ſtring which plays 
it: hence that part of a ſong, that is re- 
peated at the end of every ſtanza, is call- 
ed the burden of it, 

A chord which is to be divided, to per- 
form the intervals of muſic, when open 
and undivided, is alſo called the burden. 

BURDEN off a ſhip is its contents, or num- 
ber of tons it will carry. The burden of 
a ſhip may be determined thus: multipl 
the __ of the keel, taken within bard, 
by the breadth of the ſhip, within board, 
taken from the midſhip-beam, from plank 
to plank, and multiply the product by the 
depth of the hold, taken' from the plank 
below the keelſon, to the under part of the 
upper-deck plank; and divide the laſt 

product by 94, then the quotient is the 
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content of the tonnage required. Set 
the article FREIGHT. 

BURDINES, in geography. See the ar- 
ticle BOYRDINES. 

BURDO, that kind of mule produced be- 
tween a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. See MULE. 

BURDOCK, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the xanthium of authors. 

BURDUGNO, a town of the Morea, fi- 
tuated on the river Vaſilipotomo, ngar 
Miſitra. 

BURDUNCULUS, in botany, a kind of 
bugloſs, with a head like that of the car- 
duus benediftus. 

BUREN, a town of dutch Guelderland, 
about ſixteen miles weſt of Nimeguen 
eaſt Jon. 5% 20, and north lat. 529. 

BUREN is alſo the name of a town of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, about hve miles 
ſouth of the city of Paderborn: eaſt lon. 
80 25', and north latitude 51* 489. 

BURFORD, a market-town of Oxford- 
ſhire, about fifteen miles weſt of Oxford: 
welt lon. 17 4o', and north lat. 51 go'. 
It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Beauclerc. 

BURG, a town of Zutphen, in the dutch 
Netherlands, fituated upon the old Iſſel, 
about eighteen miles eaſt of Nimeguen: 
eaſt lon. 6 x0o!, and, north lat. 52%. 

BURGA, a cape of Algiers, in Africa, 
ruaning out into the Mediterranean fea. 

BURGAGE, an antient tenure in boroughs, 
whereby the inhabitants, by cuſtom, hold 
their lands, Sc. of the king, or other 
ſuperior lord of the borough, at a certain 
yearly rent: alſo a dweilmg houſe in a 
borough, was antiently called a burgage. 

BURGEON, a term uſed by gardeners in the 
ſame ſenſe with bud. Sec the article Bup. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, 
or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burgets and citizen are 
confounded together; but with us they 
are diſtinguiſhed: the word is alfo ap- 
plied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns. 
Burgeſs is now ordinarily uſed for the 
repreſentative of a burough-town in par- 
liament. 

BURGCGRAVE properly denotes the here- 
ditay governor of a caſtle or fortiked 
town, chictly in Germany. 

BURGH, a term denoting the ſame with 
borough. See the article BOROUGH. 
BuRGHABOTE ſigniſies a contribution to- 
cards building or repairing of caſtles, 
or walls, for the defence of a borough, 

or city. 

BURGH-BRFCHE 1s properly the breaking 
open a burgh, houſe, encloſure, &c, and 

In 
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in the laws of Canute, cap. lv. ſignifies 

a fine, impoſed upon a community of a 

town, for a breach of the peace. Ac- 

carding to Raſtallus, burgh-breche is, to 

be quit of treſpaſſes committed againſt the 
ce, in city or borough. 

BURGHERMESTERS, the ſame with 
durgomaſters. See BURGOMASTER. 

BURGHMASTER, among miners, the 

me with barmaſter. See BARMA5TER. 

BURGHMOTE, the court of a borough. 

BURGLARY, a felonious breakiag and 
entering into the dwelling-houſe ol an- 
other perſon, in the night-time, with 
an intent to commit ſome telony, whether 

the ſame be executed, or not. 

The like offence committed by day, is 
called houſe-breaking. 
Burglary is an offence excluded the bene- 
fit of clergy, and may be committed by 
taking away goods from a dwelling- 
any perſon being therein; or 
breaking any ſhop, warehouſe, &c. tho 
in the day-time, and taking goods from 

_ thence of five ſhillings value, if no per- 
fon be therein. 

BURGLES, a town of Tranfilvania, about 
thirty miles north of Clauſenburg, ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria : eaſt long. 
22 40', and north latitude 479 40”. 

BURGO, or Boo, in geography. See 
the article BoRGo0. 

BURGOMASTER, the chief magiſtrate 
of the great towns in Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany. The power and juriſ- 
diction of the burgomaſter is not the 
fame in all places, every town having 
its particular cuſtoms and r at 
Amſterdam there are four choſen by the 
voices of all thoſe people in the ſenate, 
who have either been burgomaſters or 
echevins. Their authority reſembles that of 
our lord- mayor and aldermen; they diſ- 
poſe of all under offices, that fall in their 
time, keep the key of the bank, and en- 
joy a ſalary but of five hundred guilders, 
all jeaſts, public entertainments, &c. be- 
ing defrayed out of the common treaſury. 

BURGOO, a diſh frequent at fea, being 

made of oat-meal, or greets, boiled in 


water tall they burſt, and then ſome but- _ 


ter added. 

BURGOS, the capital of old Caſtile, in 

Spain, about one hundred and ten miles 
north of Madrid; weſt longitude 4* 5, 
and north lat. 4z* 36. 

BURGOW, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, about twenty miles weſt of Augſ- 
burg: eaſt long. 10% 20', and north lat. 
487 30. 
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BURGRAVE, or BUuRGGRAvE. See the 
article BURGORAVE. : 
BURGUNDY, or BurGo1cNe, a pro 
vince, or government, in France, havin 
Champaięn on the north, and Dauphine 
on the ſouth. 
BURIAL, the interment of a deceaſed per- 
ſon. 
The rites of burial make the greateſt and 
molt neceſſary care, being looked upon in 
all countries, and at all times, as a dt 
ſo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to dit. 
charge it were thought accurſed : hence 
the Romans called them jufla, aud the 
Greeks vojaifuct, ata, dia, Cc. word: 
imply ing the inviolable obligations which 
nature has laid upon the living, to take 
care of the obſequies of the dead. Nor 
are we to wonder, that the antient Greeks 
and Romans were extremely ſolicitous 
about the interment of their deceaſed 
friends, ſince they were ſtrongly perſuad- 
ed, that their ſouls could not be admited 
into the elyſian fields till their bodies were 
committed to the earth; and if it happen- 
ed that they never obtained the rites of 
burial, they were excluded from the hap- 
py manſions, for the term of an hundred 
years. For this reaſon it was conſidered 
as 2 duty incumbent upon all traveller; 
who ſhould meet with a dead body in 
their way, to caſt duſt or mould upon it 
three times, and of. theſe three handuls, 
one at leaſt was caſt upon the head, The 
antients likewile conſidered it as a greit 
misfortune if they were not laid in the . 
pulchres of their fathers; for which res- 
ſon, ſuch as died in foreign countries had 
uſually their aſhes brought home, and in- 
terred with thoſe of their anceſtors. But 
notwithſtanding their great care in the 
burial of the dead, there were ſomce per- 
ſons whom they thought unworthy of that 
laſt office, and to whom therefore then lr. 
fuſed it: ſuch were, 1. Public or private 
enemies. 2. Such as betrayed, or con. 
{pred againſt their country. 3. 1 yraunts, 
. who were always looked upon as enemies 
to their country. 4. Villains guilty ot 
facrilege. 5. Such as died in debt, whole 
bodies belonged to their creditors. Aud, 
6. Some particular offenders, who ſuffei- 
ed capit il puniſhment, 
Of thoſe who were allowed the rites of bu- 
rial, ſome were diſtinguiſhed by particular 
circumſtances-of diſgrace attending the: 
interment : thus perſons killed by light- 
ening were buried apart by themſelves, 
being thought odious to the gods ; tho!t 
who walted their patrimony, forfeited th 
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right of being buried in the ſepulchres of 
their fathers ; and thoſe whd were guilty 
of ſelf-murder were privately depoſited in 
the ground, without the accuſtomed ſo- 
lemnities. Among the Jews, the privi- 
lege of burial was denied only to ſelf- 
murderers, who were thrown out to rot 
upon the ground. In the chriſtian church, 
though good men always deſired the pri- 
vilege of interment, yet they were not, 
like the heathens, ſo concerned for their 
bodies, as to think it any detriment to 
them, if either the barbarity of an ene- 
my, or ſome other accident, deprived them 

this privilege. The primitive chriſtian 
church denied the more ſolemn rites of 
burial only to unbaptiſed perſons, ſelf- 
murderers, and excommunicated perſons 
who continued obſtinate and impenitent, 
in a manifeſt contempt of the church's 
cenſures. 
The place of burial among the Jews was 
never particularly determined. We find 
they had graves in the town and country, 
upon the highways, in gardens, and up- 
on mountains. Among the Greeks, the 
temples were made repoſitories for the 
dead in the primitive ages, yet the gehe- 
ral cuſtom in later ages, with them, as 
well as with the Romans and other hea- 
then nations, was to bury their dead 
without their cities, and chiefly by the 
3 Among the primitive chri- 
ſtians, burying in cities was not allowed 
for the firſt three hundred years, nor in 
churches for many ages after, the dead 
bodies being firſt depoſited in the atrium or 
church- yard, and porches and porticos of 
the church: hereditary burying- places 
were forbidden till the twelfth century. 
As tothe time of butial, with all the cere- 
nionies accompanying it, ſee the article 
FUNERAL RITES, 
BURICK, a town of the dutchy of Cleres, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Rhine, about twenty 
miles ſouth of Cleves i eaſt long. 6* 5, 
and north latitude 51? 35 
BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, 
chiefly uſed in the way of drollery and 
ridicule, to deride perſons and things. 
F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book De 
ludicra dictione, that burleſque was al- 
together unknown to the antients: but 
others are of a different opinion. We 
even find that one Raintovius, in the time 
of Ptolemy Lague, turned the ſerious 
ſubje& of tragedy into ridicule; which 1s 


ä — aps a better plea for the antiquity of 
c a 


e, than of burleſque. 
vor. I, 
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New BURLINGTON, the capital of New- 


BURMANNIA, in botany, a nome of the 
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The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim 
to the invention of burleſque : the firſt of 
this kind was Bernia ; who was followed 
by Lalli, Caporali, Sc. From Italy it 
paſſed into France, and became there fo 
much the mode, that, in 1649, there ap- 
peared a book under the title of The paſ- 
ſion of our Saviour, in burleſque verſe. 
From thence it paſſed into England, where 
ſome have excelled therein. 

URLING TON, a ſea- port town, in the 
eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the 
german ocean, about thirty-ſeven miles 
north-eaſt of Vork: caſt long. 100, and 
north latitude 34 157. 
It gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the noble family of Boyle. 


erſey, in north America; ſituated in an 
iſland of Delawar river, about twenty 
miles north of Philadelphia : weſt Jongit, 
74, and north lat. 40? 4c', 


hexandria-monog ynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which 1s very ſmall, conſiſting 
of three very ſmall, ovated, oblong pe- 
tals, ſituated at the mouth of the cup: 
the fruit is an involuted capſule of a cy- 
lindraceo-trigonal figure, formed of three 
valves, with three cells, containing nu- 
merous very {mall ſeeds. 

URN, in medicine and ſurgery, an in- 
jury received in any part of the body, ei - 
ther by fire itſelf, or by inſtruments put 
in 4 violent heat by the fire. 

When any thing of this nature is ap- 
plied to the 5 the fibres and ſmall 
veſſels of the parts that are touched by it, 
will inſtantly corrugate and burſt, whilſt 
the blood and other contained fluids will 
be extravaſated, ſtagnate, and corrupt: 
but as che burns cauſed by ſolid bodies, 
are always attended with more grievous 
conſequences, than thoſe which are oc- 
caſioned with boiling liquors, ſo the miſe 
chief is univerſally proportioned to the 
degree of vehemence in the burn: we 
may therefore divide burns into four de- 
grees; the firſt and lighteſt is that which 
occaſions heat, pain, and a ſmall veſica- 
tion of the injured part, in a ſhort time. 

The ſecond degree is, when the part is 
inſtantly affected wich great pain and ve- 
ſication. The third is when the common 
integuments and ſubjacent fleſh are fo 
burnt, that they form a cruſt. The fourth 
is, where every thing is deſtroyed quite 
dowti to the bone. "The third degree re- 
ſembles a gangrene, and the fourth a 
ſphacelus: whence it follows, that burns 
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ſmooth and reſtore the ſkin. 


very difficu 
do cure it, without a ſuppuration. When 
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very much reſemble inflammations, 
and are known, in their reſpective de- 
grees, by nearly the ſame ſigns. 

As a burn is not unlike an inflammation, 
in fegard to degrees, ſo the method of cure 
in both is much the tame. When there 
happens a flight burn, or one of the firſt 
degree, the moſt proper medicines, on 


all accounts, are reſolvents, of which 


there are two kinds principally to be 
oblerved, the aſtringent and the emol- 
tient. Mild aſtringents are ſpirit of wine 
rectified, or camphorated: let the part 
affected be immerged in this ſpirit, and 
carefully fomented with linnen cloths wet 
therein. Emollients are of linleed, or 
ſweet almonds, of olives, of white lillies, 
of henbane, Sc. with thele the part af- 


| feed ſhould be frequently anointed; The 


vulgar method of applying the burnt part 
to à candle, or the fire, and keeping it in 
that poſition as long as you can bear it, 
repeating this proceis till all ſort of heat 
and pain is removed, is frequently at- 
tended with ſucceſs. The injured part 
may be fomented with water, as hot as 
the patient can bear it, till the pain and 
heat entirely diſappear. 

When the burn is of the ſecond degree, 
which is attended with a bliſter, it ſeems 
improper to open the veſicle, or cut the 
ſkin already lacerated; but the beſt me- 
thod, in this cale, is, with all the haſte 
poſſible, to apply one or other of the me- 
dicines preſcribed in the firit degree, and 


. renewing it very frequently: if the pain 


continues, Jenitive remedies are to be 
uſed ; here the moſt eligible medicines 
are the linſeed oil, Myokcht's ointment, 
ungnentum nutritum, &c, with thele the 


| part muſt be often anointed ; or they muſt 


ſpread on linnen, and bound to the 
part affected: as the pain and heat gra- 
dually decreaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of 
red lead, may be applied, in order to 
If this ſe- 
cond degree be more intenſe than ordina- 
ry, and affects a great part of the body, 


it will be neceſſary forthwith to take away 


ſome blood, in proportion to the violence 
of the burn, even till the patient ſaints, 
in order to prevent exulcerations, defor- 
mities by ſeams, and perhaps a gan- 
greve after winch a ſtrong cathartic 
ould be uſed. 

As to the third degree, in which a cruſt 
immediately covers the burnt part, it is 

lt, if not ablolutely impoſſible, 


this happens in the face, all diligence 
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ſhould be uſed to prevent deformity, 


which may be eccaſioned by a large cica- 
trix ; therefore, in this caſe, the uſe of 
all plaſters and ointments whatſoever is to 


avoided : but you cannot be too ſolieit- 
ous in forwarding the catting off of the 
eſchar, or . cruſt, and the evacuation ot 
the matter that is concealed under it; 
75 it ſhould not be torn away with the 
nife, nor ſeparated with the hands: the 
eaſieſt and moſt tucceisful method is, b 
the uſe of emollients, ſuch as have been 
mentioned already, applied warm, and 
repeated till the hard cruſts ſeparate from 
the live fleth ; the part ſhould be dreſſed 
two or three times a day, and at each 
dreſſing, if you ſhould oblerve any por- 
tion of the cruſt teuding to a ſeparation 
from the reſt, it ſhould be removed withthe 
forceps, and the remaining cruſt anointed 
with butter, at the ſame time being never 
neglectſul of the uſe of fomentations, 
The cruſt being taken off, the wound 
mult be cleanſed and healed, the fuk of 
which offices may be executed by any 
mild digeltive ointment, mixed up with 
mel roſarum: the medicines uſed for hea!- 
ing, are principally unguentum diapom- 
pholygos, vel de lithargyrio, Oc. but if 
any portion of the eſchar is left under 
* thele ointments and plaſters, a danger 
follows of making a deformed cicatux, 
from the conſtruction of the neighbour- 
ing parts, and {rom the acrunony of the 
confined iames. Exacuations by blced- 
ing and purging are always to be pre- 
mated, and proper regulations, with re- 
end to diet, muſt be complied with: the 
eſt method of encouraging the renova- 
tion of the ſkin, is by frequently holding 
the burnt part over the ſteam that riſes 
from boiling water. But as to the fourth 
degree, which is always attended wit: 
extreme danger, where the burning hs 
penetrated to ſuch a depth, as to corrup! 
and mortify all before it, almoit to tlic 
very bone, all remedies are vam and ulc- 
leſs, and there is no other way of afliſting 
the patient, but by cutting off the aftedt- 
ech limb, as is done in a ſphacelus. 
BURNET, in botany, the engliſh nam: 
of the ſanguiſorba of hotanical writers, 
See the article SANGUISORBA. 
URNET-SAXIFRAGE, or PIMPERNE!L- 
SAXIFRAGE, names, ſometimes uſed or 
the trageſelinum. Sec TRAGOSELINUM. 


BURN HAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 


about twenty-five miles. north-weſt of 
Norwich: eaſt long. 50's and north lat. 
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BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pa- with wine, and anointed them with oil. 
bulam; or fuel, by which the minute parts When the bones were diſcovered, they 


* 


f thereof are torn from each other, put gathered the aſhes that lay cloſe to them, 

N into à violent motion, and ſome of and both were repoſited in urns, either 

F them aſſuming the nature of fire them- of wood, ſtone, earth, filver, or golds ac- 

e elves, fly off iu orbem, while the reſt are cording to the quality of the deceaſed. 

i © — ciffipated.in form of vapour, or reduced See the article URy, | ; 
; WE to 2ſhes. See the artieles FIRE, Varoux, BURNING, among furgeons, denotes the | 
e 3 SMOKE, ASHES. | ſame with cauterization. See the article 
© Bux, or BRExNING, in our old cu- CAUTERIZATION, ; 
a ſtoms, denotes an infectious” diſeaſe, Burning is much practiſed by the people : 
n 3% got in the ſtews by converſing with lewd of the Eaſt-Indies, particularly thoſe of | ; 
4 J women, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Japan, who uſe the moxa for this pur- : 
2 4 what we now call the venereal diſeaſe. pole. See the article Moxa. | | 
nm manuſcript of the vocation of John BuRnixG is alſo an appellation given to 5 
h Wa Bale, to the biſhopric of Offory, written leveral diſeaſes, on account of the great g 
- == by himſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Welſ- heat with which they are attended: thus J 
n ten, who was dean of Windlor, in 1556, we fay, a burning fever, Sc. See the 1 
co WE but deprived by cardinal Pole for adul- articles Fever and Causus. [ 
4 4 tery, thus: At this day is leacherous BURNING-ALIive, in roman antiquity, A N 
er „„ Weſton, whois more prattifed in the puniſhment inflicted upon tuch 2s de- p 
i EZ «© arts of breech-burning, than all the ſerted to the enemy, or divulged the ſe- & 
d ; « whores of the ſtews. He not long crets of the public, coiners of falſe money, 1 
or WE « ago brent a beggar of St. Botolph's incendiaries; and chriſtians under Nero, 

1 « pariſh.” See the article ST EWS. were likewiſe burnt alive. 

ta BuRNING, in antiquity, a way of. diſpoſ- BURNING-GLASs, a convex or concave 


ing of the dead, much practiſed by the glaſs, commonly ſpherical, which being 


n antient Greeks and Romans, and ſtillre- expoſed directly to the ſun, collects all 
i tained by ſeveral nations in both the Eaſt the rays faihng thereon into a very ſmall 
er and Weſt Indies. ſpace, called the focus; where wood, or 
er Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons why burn= any other combuſtible matter being put, 
„ ing came to be of ſo general uſe in — will be ſet on fire. | 
r. the firſt is, becauſe bodies were thought The convex burning-glaſſes, tranſmit the 
he 0 be unclean after the ſoul's departure, rays of light, and in their paſſage; re- 
d- and therefore were purified with fire. fra& or incline them towards the axis; 
The ſecond reaſon is, that the ſoul being having the property of lenſes, and act- 
e- RE ſeparated from the groſs and unactive ing according to the laws of refraction. 
he matter, might be at liberty to take its The concave burning- glaſſes, very im- 
flight into heaven. The body was rarely properly ſo called, being uſually made of 
ns RE burnt without company, for beſides the metal, reflect the rays of light, and in 
les various animals they threw upon the pile, that reflection incline them to a point in 
ith Ve ſeldom find a man of quality conſumed their axis; having the property of mir- 
wh = without a number of ſlaves and captives, tours, and acting according to the laws 
has = which, in barbarous times, they uted to ot reflection. See LENS, REFRACTION, 
up: EE murder for that purpoſe: and in ſome parts Mik KOUR, REFLECTION. 
tle of the Eaſt Indies it is cuſtomary, at this In order to account for the nature of 
le- WE day, for wives to throw themſelves into the burning-glaſſes, whether mirrours or len- 
ng funeral pile with their deceaſed huſbands. - ſes, we muſt conſider the area of their 
cl = At the ſunerals-of emperors, generals, ſurfaces, and the focal diſtance; becauſe 
= Ec. who had their arms burnt with them, both theſe quantities enter into the ex- 
ime 


the ſoldiers made proceſſion three times preſſion of their power of burning. Let 
ers, & rouſd the ſuneral pile with ſhouts and + AB and IK (plate XXXiV. fig. 3.) be 
trumpets, to exprels their reſpect to the two mirrours expoſed directly to the rays 


r e 


- dead. During the burning allo, the dead of the fun CD, EF, and LM, NO; 
ior prerſon's friends ſtood by, called on the then will all the rays falling on the ſur- 
IM, * «deceaſed, and poured out libations of face of theſe mirrours be reflected to the 
olk, RE wine, with which, when «the pile was focus of the glaſſes, where they will be 
of | burnt down, they extinguiſhed the re- concentered, not jn a point of ſpace, but 


lat. mains of the fire; and having collected into a ſmall round circular area G Hand 
dhe bones of the deceaſed, waſhed them PQ, Now this cireular {pot, is the 
FL. g Uuage 
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image of the ſun inverted in both glaſſes ; 
and the angle under which the image of 
an object appears from the center of the 
glais R and 8, is equal to the angle un- 
der which the object appears. Therefore 
the angle G RH, is equal to the angle 
PSQ; and conſequently the cones G RH 
and FSQ are ſimilar, and the areas of 
their baſe, GH and PQ, will be as the 
ſquares of their heights, RH and SQ; 
that is, as the ſquares of their focal di- 
tances directly. Let A= area or ſur- 
face of the large glaſs z a= that of the 
leſſer ; F and F the focal diſtances, and 
P and p the power of burning in each. 
Then ſince, while the focal diſtance re- 
mains, the power of burning (P) will be 
as the denſity of the rays in the ſolar ſpot 
GH; and this denſity of the rays will 
be as the number of rays reflected thither 
by the glaſs, which number of rays will 
be as the ſurface of the mirrour A; there- 
fore, P will be as A directly in a mirrour 
of the ſame concavity, that is P: þ A:. 
Again, if the area of each glass be the 
ſame, the fame quantity of rays will be 
collected and converged to the focus's 
GH and PQ ; and conſequently the den- 
ſity af thoſe rays will be greater, the leſs 
the ſpot is in which they are contained; 
conſequently, the power of burning (P) 
in this caſe, is inverſely as the area of the 
ſolar ſpot, or the focal diſtance ; that is, 
P will be as F. ; or P. 
Fx. Conſequently, when neither the area 
of the glaſs nor focal diſtance are given, 
we have the power of burning com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the area, 
and inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the fo- 
cal diſtance of the glaſs ; or we have 
P: p:: Af*: AF*, See the article 
Focus. 
We have ſome extraordinary inſlances 
and ſurprizing accounts of the prodigious 
effects of burning-glaſſes, Thoſe made 
of reflecting mirrours, are more power - 
ful than thoſe made with lenſes (ceteris 
paribus) becauſe the rays from a mir- 


rour, are reflected all to one point nearly; 
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The moſt remarkable burning- glaſſes, or 
rather mirrours, among the antients, 


were thoſe of Archimedes and Proclus; 
by the firſt of which the roman ſhips, be- 
ſieging Syracuſe, according to the teſti. 
mony of ſeveral writers, and by the other, 
the navy of Vitalian beſieging Byzan. 
tium, were reduced to aſhes. Among 
the moderns, the burning mirrours of 
greateſt eminence, are thoſe of Settala, 
of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen, and the 
new complex one of Mr. de Buffon, 
That of Mr. Villette, was three feet 
eleven inches in diameter, and its facal 
diſtance was three feet two inches. Its 
ſubſtance is a compoſition of tin, copper, 
and tin-glaſs. Some of its effects, ag 
found by Dr. Harris and Dr. Deſagu- 
liers, are, that a ſilver ſixpence, melted 
in 74%; a king George's halfpenny melt. 
ed in 16”, and ran in 34” tin melted 
in 3”, and a diamond weighing 4 grains, 
loſt 3 of its weight. 

That of Mr. de Buffon is a polyedron, 
ſix feet broad, and as many high, con- 
fiſting of 168 ſmall mirrours, or flat 
pieces of looking-glaſs, each fix inches 
ſquare 3 by means of which, with the 
faint rays of the ſun in the month of 
March, he ſet on fire boards of beech 
wood at 1 50 feet diſtance. Beſides, his 
machine has the conveniency of bum- 
ing downwards, or horizontally, as one 
pleaſes ; each ſpe ulum being moveable, 
10 as, by the means of three icrews, to be 
ſet to a proper inclination for directing 
the rays towards any given point ; and 
it turns either in its greater focus, or 
in wy nearer interval, which our com- 
mon burning-glaſſes cannot do, their 
focus being fixed and determined. 
Mr. de Buffon, at another time, burnt 
wood at the diſtance of 200 feet. He alſo 
melted tin and lead, at the diſtance of 
above 120 feet, and ſilver at $0. , 
Thoſe who are cur ous to have a deſcrip- 
tion of that of M. Tſchernhauſen, with 
an account of its powers, may conſult 
the hiſtory of the academy of ſcienees, 
ann. 1699 


whereas by a lens, they are refracted to BURNING-MOUNTAINS, the ſame with 


different points, and are therefore not 10 
denie Or ardent. The whiter alſo the 
metal or ſubſtance is, of which the mir- 
rour is made, the ſtronger will be the 
eſſect; and it is obſervable, that the great 
Mr. Boyle having made a very large 
miri our of black marble, it would not fo 
much as ſet wood on fire, tho expoſed a 
leng time in the focus. FED 


volcanos. See the article VOLCANO. 
BugNinG of colours, among painters. 
There are ſeveral colours that require 
Lurning, as firſt, lamp- blatk, which is 2 
colour of ſo grealy a nature, that except 
it is burnt, it will require à long time to 


„ 

The method of burning, or rather dry- 
ang, lamp-black, is as follows ; put it 
5 | into 


n 
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ö zato a crucible over a clear fire, letting 

it remain till it be red hot, or ſo near it, 

f | that there is no manner of ſmoke ariles 
from it. + 

| Secondly, umber, which if it be intended 


| for colour for an horſe, or to be a ſha- 
' dow for gold, then burning fits it tor 
| both thele purpoſes. 
In order to burn umber, you muſt put 
it into the naked fire, in large Jumps, 
and not take it out till it is thoroughly 
red hot; if you have a mind to be more 
curious, put it into a crucible, and keep 
it over the fire till it be red hot. 
Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make black, 
thus : fill two crucibles with ſhavings 
of ivory, then clap their two mouths 
together, and bind them faſt with an 
iron wire, and lute the joints cloſe with 
clay, ſalt, and horle-dung, well beaten 
together ; then ſet it over tue fire, cover- 
ing it all over with coals : let it remain 
in the fire, till you are ſure that the 
matter inc: oſed is thoroughly red hot: 
then take it out of the fire; but do not 
open the crucibles till they are perfectly 
cold ; fur were they opened while hot, 
the matter would turn to aſhes ; and fo 
it will be, it the joints are not luted 
cloſe. g 
BURNING of land, for corn. This art uſu- 
ally called denſhiring, or burnbeating, 
is not applicable or neceſſary to all forts 
of lands, but that which is barren, ſour, 
heathy, and ruſhy ; be it either hot or 
cold, wet or dry: inſomuch, that moſt 
of them will yield, in two or three years 
after ſuch burning, more above charges, 
than the inheritance was worth betore. 
The common method for it is with a 


breaſt-plough to pare off the turf, turning 


_ . it over, as it is cut, that it may dry the 
* better, which in a hot ſealon is not 
oy | neceſſary. When the turfs are dry, they 
, E muſt be laid in ſmall heaps, about two 
8 . wheel-barrow joads together : if the turf 
cp k does nct burn without any additional 
* fuel, the heap ſhould be raiſed on a ſmall 
a " bundle of ling, goſs, fern, or the like, 
1 that it may ſet the whole on fire : when 
ey they are reduced to aſhes, they ſhould lie 
£ till they are ſodden with rain, before they 

_ are ſpread. Care mutt be taken that the 
r turf be not over burnt; ſor if it be re- 
nu : duced to white aſhes, the nitrous ſalt will 
| - ö be waſted. 
ans - The ground under hills muſt be pared 


ſomewhat lower than the ſurface of the 
earth, to abate the too abundant fertility 
cauſed by the fire there : the land ſhould 
be ploughed ſhallow only, and not above 
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half the uſual quantity of ſeed ſown, which 
alſo ſhould be late of the year ; if wheat, 
towards the end of October, to prevent 
the exceſſive rankneſs of the corn. 

BURNISHER, a round, poliſhed piece of 

ſteel, ſerving to {ſmooth and give a luſtre 
to metals. 
Of theſe there are different kinds of dif- 
ferent figures, ſtrait, crooked, &c. Half 
burniſhers are uſed to ſolder filver, as 
well as to give a luſtre. See the article 
SOLDERING, 

BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or 

poliſhing a metalline body, by a briſk 
rubbing of it with a burniſher. See the 
article BURNISHER. 
Book-binders burnifſh the edges of their. 
books, by rubbing them with a dog's 
tooth. Gold and filver are burniſhed, 
by rubbing them with a wolf's tooth, or 
by the bloody ſtone, or by tripoli, a piece 
of white wood, emery, and the like. 
Deer are faid to burniſh their heads, by 
rubbing off a downy white ſkin from 
their horns, again a tree. 

BURNLEY, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 
about twenty-ſeven miles touth-eaſt of 
Lancaſter : welt long. 2? 5, and north 
lat. 53* 400. 

BURNT), ſomething that has undergone 
the operation of burning: thus we ſay, 
burnt alum, burnt lead, burnt wine, Sc. 
See the articles ALUM, Sc. 

Burnt bodies are not only dry and aftrin- 
gent, but loſe a great trek, if not all their 
other medicinal virtues. 

BURR, the round knob of a horn next a 
deer's head, 

BURRE, Bou, or BoxkEx, a kind of 
dance compoſed of three ſteps joined toge- 
ther in two motions, begun with a crot- 
chet riſing. The firſt couplet contains 
twice four meaſures, the ſecond twice 
eight. It conſiſts of a ballance and coupee. 

BURREGREG, a conliderable river of the 
kingdom of Fez, in Africa; which tak- 
ing its riſe in the Atlas-mountains, falls 
into the ocean not far from the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, | 

BURR- PUMP, or B1LDGE-PuMy, differs 
from the common pump, in having a 
ſtaff 6, 7, or 8 feet long, with a bar 
of wood, whereto the leather is nailed, 
and this ſerves inſtead of a box. So two 
men, ſtanding over the , thruſt 
down this a, to the 1 
is faſtened a rope, for 6, 8, or 10 to hale 
+ thus pulling it up and down. 

BURROCK, a ſmall wier or dam, where 
2 are laid in a river, for the taking 
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BURROW, or Bos oudqk. Ser the article 
BOROUGH. 

BURROWS, holes in a warren, which 
ſerve as a covert for hares, rabbits, Sc. 
BURSA, or PRUsSA, in geography, the ca- 

pital of Bithinia, in Aſia Minor, ſituated 
m = fine fruitful plain, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, abaut an hundred miles 
ſoutu of: Conttantinople : eaſt long. 290, 
north lat. 40? 30. f 
DussaA-PAsrokis, SHEPRERD'S-PURSE, 
in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, ac- 
cording to Tournefort, but comprehend- 
ed by Linnæus under the thlaſpi. 
BURSA-PASTORIS-MINOR, a name ſorne- 
times given to the draba of Linnæus. 
BURSAR, in a general ſenſe, fignifies a 
. treaſurer or purſe-keeper, eipecially in a 
. monaltery. | 
BURSARS, in the ſcotch univerfities, are 
youths choſen as exhubitioners, and main- 
mined for the ſpace of four years at the 
rate of 100 l. per aunum, Scots. 
BURSE, in a commercial ſenſe, a place for 
merchants to mect in, and negotiate 
their buſinels publicly, with us called 
exchange. See the article EXCHANGE, 
BURSTEN, denotes a perſon who has a 
rupture. See the article RUPTURE. 
BURT HEN, or BURDEN. See the article 
. BURDEN. 
BURTON, in geography, the name of two 
market-towns, the one in Staffordſhire, 
- and the other in Lincolnſhize ; the for- 
mer being ſituated about eighteen miles 
eaſt of Stafford, in 19 36? welt long. and 
. $2* 4%" north lat. and the latter, thirty 
miles north of Lincoln, in 30“ weſt long. 
and 53? 40* north lat. 
Buro is allo the name of a market-town 
in Weſtmoreland, about thirty miles 
- fouth-weſt of Appleby : welt long. 20 
35, north lat. 5 100. 
IRrox, in the ſea- language, a ſmall 
tackle conſiſting of two fingle blocks, 
and may be made faſt any where at plea- 
fare, for hoifting ſmall things in and out; 
„and. wall purchaſe more than a fingle 
tackle with two blocks. 
BURY; in geography, a market-town of 


. Lancaſhire, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 


+ oft. Lancafier : weſt long. 29 20', north 
hat: 53%: 36. 

Bury St. EbuoNDs, or St. EDuuUnD's 

- [Bu xy; the county town of Suſfolk, about 
twelve miles eaſt of Newmarket, and 

- ſeventy north-eaſt. of London: eaſt long. 
45*, north lat. $29 20% | 


Buuk i allo a term ſometimes uſed for the 


hols o den o, fomeantinal under ground, 
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more uſually called/burrow. Soe the ar. 
ticle BukRows. | 

— we ſay, the bury of a mole, rabbit, 

Ve. 

BURYING, the ſame with burial. See the 
article BURIAL. 

BUSELAPHUS, in zoology, a creature of 
the goat-kind, ſuppoſed: by Mr. Ray ts 
he the fame with the aftican gazella, 
See the articte Gaz?LLa. 

BUSH, a term uſed for ſeveral firubs of 
the ſame kind, growing cloſe together: 
thus we ſay, a furze-buſh, bramble. 
buſh, &c. | 

Bus is ſometimes uſed, in a more general 

ſenſe, for any aſſemblage of thick branch. 
es interwoven and mixed together. 

Burning-Bus u, that buſh wherein the Lord 
. to Mofes at the foot of mount 

Horeb, as he was feeding his father - in- 
law's flocks. * 

As to the perſon that 2 
buſh, the ſcripture, in ſeveral places, calls 
him by the name of God: he fays of 
himſelf, “ that he is the Lord, the God, 
ec who is the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 
4 and Jacob, &@c.” And Moſes, bleſſing 
Joſeph, ſays, © let the. bleffing of him 
that dwelt in the buſh, come bpon the 
head of Joſeph.” But the hebrew and 
the greek feptuagint import, that the angel 
of the Lad appeared to him. St. Ste- 
phen, and ſeveral others, read it in the 
fame manner; and moreover ſome ſay, 
that it was an angel that repreſented the 
Lord: yet the antients hold the ſon of 
God to be the perſon that appeared in 
the buſh, | | 

The mahometans believe, that one of 
Moſes's ſhoes, put off by him as he drew 
near the burning-buſh, was placed in the 
ark. of the covenant, in order te preſerve 
the memory of this miracle. 

Poi/on-BuSH, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the tithymalus, or fpurge. 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity far dry 

things, as grain, fruits, dry pulſe, Sc. 

containing four pecks, or eight gallons, 
or one- eight of a quarter. 

A. buſhel, by 12 Henry VII. c. . is to 
contain eight gallons of wheat; the gal- 
lon eight pounds of troy-weight; the 
ounce twenty ſterlings, and the ſterling 
thirty-twa grains, or corns of wheat grow- 
ing in the midſt of the ear, See the articles 
MEASURE and WEIGHT. 

At Paris, the buſhel is divided into two 
half butſhcls 5 the half buſhel into two 

| x mag 3 the quart - into wo half quarts 3 

the halt quayt into two litrons ; wo the 

| | - +«kwvan 


red in the 


lines 


8 U 8 A 
Ktron into two half litrons. By a ſen- 
tence of the provoſt of the merchants of 


Paris, the buſhel is to be eight inches 


two lines and à half high, and ten inches 
in diameter; the quart, four inches nine 
ich, and fix inches nine lines wide; 
the half quart, four inches three lines 
high, and five inches diameter ; the litron, 
three inches and a half high, and three 
inches ten lines' in diameter, Three 
buſhels make a minotz fix, a mine; 


twelve, a ſeptier ; and an hundred and 


four, a muid. In other parts of 
France, the buſhel varies. 
Oar; are meaſured in a double proportion 
to other grains, ſo that twenty-four 
buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 288 
a muid, The buſhel of oats is divided 
into four picotins, the picotin into two 
half quarts, or four litrons. For falt, 
four buſhels make one minot, and ſix a 
ſeptier ; for coals, eight buſhels make one 
minot, ſixteen a mine, and 320 a muid; 
for lime, three buſhels make a minot, 
and forty-eight minots a muĩd. 


BUSK IN, à kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in 


manner ol 4 boot, and adapted to either 
foot, and worn by either ſex. 

This part of dreſs, covering both the 
foot and mid-leg, was tied underneath 
the knee; it was very rich and fine, and 


principally uſed on the ſtage by actors in 


tragedy. It was of a quadrangular form, 
and the ſole was fo thick, as that by 
means thereof, men of the ordinary ſta- 
ture might be raiſed tothe pitch and eleva- 
tion of the heroes they perſonated. The 
colour was generally purple on the (tage: 
herein it was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, 
worn in comedy, that being only a low 
common ſhoe. 'The buſkin ſeems to have 
been worn, not only by actors, but by 
irls, to raiſe their height; travellers and 
RR allo made uſe of it, to defend 
themſelves from the mire. 
In claſſic authors, we frequently find the 
buikin uſed to fignify tragedy itſelf, in 
regard it was a mark of tragedy on the 
ſtage. 


It is alſo to be underſtood for a loſty . 


train, or high (tyle. 


BUSS, in maritime- affairs, a fmall ſea veſ- 


ſel, uſed by us and the Dutch in the ber- 
ring fiſhery, commonly ſrom forty-eight 
to fixty tons burden, and ſometimes 
more: a buis has two ſmall ſheds or 
eabbins, one at the prow, and the other 


, at the ſtern 5 that at the prow ſerves for 


a Kitchen. 5 
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Every buſs has a maſter, an afſMant, 2 
mate, and ſeamen in proportion to the 
veſſel's bigneſs : the maſter commands 
in chief, and without his expreſs order, 
the nets cannot be caſt, nor taken up z 
the aſſiſtant has the command after him; 
and the mate next, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee the ſeamen manage their rigging ih a 
proper manner, to mind thoſe who draw 
in their nets, and thoſe who kill, gut, 
and cure the herrings, as they are taken 
out of the ſea: the ſeamen do generally 
engage for a whole voyage in the lump. 
The proviſion which they take on board 
the buſſes, conſiſt commonly in biſket, 
dat - meal, and dried or falt fiſh ; the crew 
being contefit for the reſt with what freſh 
fiſh they catch. See FISHERIES, 


BUST, or Busro, in ſculpture, &c. a term 


uſed for the figure or Ar of a perlon 
in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoul- 
ders and ſtomach, the arms being lopp- 
ed off: it is uſually placed on a pedeltal 
or conſole. 

M. Felibien obſerves, that tho”, in paĩnt- 
ing, one may ſay à figure NN in 
buſto, yet it as not properly called a buſt; 
that word being confined to things in re- 
lievo. The buſt is the ſame with what 
the latins called berma, from the Greek 
hermes, Mercury, the image of that god 
being frequently repreſented in that man- 
ner by the Athenians, 


BusT is alſo uſed, ny by the Ita- 


lians, for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hips. 


BUSTARD, in ornithology, the engliſh 


name of a genus of birds, called by au- 
thors otis. See Oris. 


BUSTUARII, in roman antiquity, gladi- 


ators who fonght about the huttum, or 
funeral pile of a deceaſed perſon of diſ- 
tinction, in the ceremony of his obſe- 
quies. | 

'This cuſtom was found to be ſeſs bar- 
barous than the firſt practice was ot ſacri- 
hcing captives at the buſtum, or cn the 
tomb of warriors ; inſtances whereof we 
meet with both in roman and greek an- 
tiquities 3; the blood ſpilt on this occa- 
hon, was ſuppoitd to appeaſe, by way of 
ſacrifice, . the infernal gods, that they 
might be more propitious to the manes 
of the deceaſed. 


BUS TUARIZ, motcat, according to 


ſome, women that were hired to accom- 
pany the ſuneral, and lament the los of 
the deceaſed: but others are of opinion, 
that they were rather the more common 

PI- 
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BUT 


proſtitutes, that ſtood among the tombs, BuTCHER's-BROOM, ruſcus, in botany, 


raves, and other ſuch lonely places. 


of wood upon which were antiently placed 
the bodies of the deceaſed, in order to be 
burnt. Some authors ſay, that it was 
properly called buſtum after the burning, 
gu bene uſtum ; that before the burning 
it was called pyra, and during the burn- 


ing, rogus. See BURNING of the dead. 


The buſtum in the Campus Martius was 
encompaſſed round with white ſtone, and 
an iron rail. 


BUT, or Burr. See the article Burr. 
BUTCHER, a perſon who ſlaughters cat- 


tle for the ule of the table, or who cuts 
up and retails the ſame. 

Among the antient Romane, there were 
three kinds of eſtabliſhed butchers, whoſe 
office was to furniſh the city with the ne- 
ceſſary cattle, and to take care of prepar- 
ing and vending their fleſh. The ſuarii 
provided hogs ; the pecuarii or boarii, 
other cattle, eſpecially oxen ; and under 
theſe was a ſubordinate claſs whoſe office 
was to kill, called lanii, and carnifices. 
To exerciſe the office of butcher among 
the Jews with dexterity, was of more re- 
putation than to underſtand the liberal 
arts and ſciences. They have a book 
concerning ſhamble-conſtitution ; and in 
cale of any difficulty, they apply to ſome 
learned rabbi for advice: nor was any 
allowed to practiſe this art, without a 
licence in form ; which gave the man, 
upon evidence of his abilities, a _ 
to kill meat, and others to eat what he 
killed ; provided he carcfully read every 
week for one year, and every month the 
next year, and once a quarter during his 
life, the conſtitution above-mentioned, 
We have ſome very good laws for the 
better regulation and preventing the 
abuſes committed BY butchers. A butcher 
that ſells wine's fleſh meazled, or dead 
of the murrain, for the firſt offence ſhall 
be amerced ; for the ſecond, have the 
pillory ; for the third, be impriſoned and 
make fine; and for the fourth, abjure 
the town. Butchers not ſelling meat at 
reaſonable prices, ſhall forfeit double the 
value, leviable by warrant of two juſtices 
of the peace. No butcher ſhall kill any 
fleſh in his ſcalding-houſe, or within the 
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See the article Ruscus. 


BUSTUM, in antiquity, a pyramid or pile BUTE, an iſland of Scotland, lying in the 


mouth of the frith of Clyde, touth of 
Cowal in Argyleſhire. It gives the title 
of earl to a branch of the Stuart family, 
Bute and Cathnefs ſend only one mem- 
ber to parliament between them, each 
chooling in its turn, whereof Bute has 
the firſt. 


BUTEO, the Buzzard, in ornitholo 


a bird of the hawk-kind, about the 4 
of a ſmall pullet, the beak of which is of 
a bluiſh black, and covered with a yellow 
membrane down to the noſtrils. 


BUTLER, buticularius, the name antient- 


ly given to an officer in the court of 
France, being the ſame as the grand 
echanſon, or great cup-bearer of the pre- 
ſent times. 


BUTLER, in the common acceptation of the 


word, is an officer in the houſes of 
pn and great men, whoſe principal 
uſinels is to look after the wine, plate, 
Sc. 
Butlerage of wine, is a duty of two 
ſhillings for every ton of wine imported 
by merchants ſtrangers ; being a com- 
poſition in lieu of the liberties and free- 
doms granted to them by king John and 
Edward I. by a charter called chart 
mercatoria. 
Butlerage was originally the only cuſtom 
that was payable upon the importation 
of wines, and was taken and received by 


virtue of the regal prerogative, for the 


proper uſe of the crown. But for many 
years paſt, there having been granted by 
er ſubſidics to the kings of Eng- 
and, and the duty of butlerage not re- 
pealed, but confirmed, they Dee been 
pleaſed to grant the ſame away to ſome 
nobleman, who by virtue of ſuch grant, 
1s to enjoy the full benefit and advantage 
thereof, and may cauſe the ſame to be col- 
lected in the ſame manner that tne kings 
themſelves were formerly wont to do. 


BUTMENT'S, in architecture, thoſe ſup- 


porters or props on or againſt which the 
feet of arches reſt, See BRIDGE, 


BUTMENT is alſo the term given to little 


places taken out of the yard or _ 
plot of a houſe, for a battery, ſcullery, 
Sc. 


walls of London, on pain to forfeit for BUTOMUS; the r.bwzalxd- Bus, in 


every ox fo killed, 12 d. and for every 


other beaſt, 8 d. to be divided betwixt 


the king and the proſecutor. 


BUTCHER-B1RD, in ornithology, the eng- 


lih name of the lanius. See Laxivs, 
1 


botany, a genus of plants of the ennean- 
dria hexagynia claſs, the flower of which 
conſiſts of ſix roundiſh, concave, fading 
petals, altepnately exterior, ſmaller, and 
more acute: the fruit conſiſts of tix ob- 
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21 
long, dually attenuated capſules, 
— D valvey opening inwards, and 

containing ſeveral oblong cylindric ſeeds, 
obtuſe at both ends. I he herb is faid 
to be of an aperient and deobſtruent qua- 
lity. See plate XXXIV. fig. 4. 
BUTRINTO, a port-town of Epirus, 
or Canina, in Turky in Europe, fi- 
tuated oppoſite to the iſland of Cortu, at 
the entrance of the gulph of Venice ; 
eaſt long. 20? 40', north lat. 39 45. 
BUTT, in commerce, a veſſel or mealure 
of wine containing two hogſheads, or 
126 gallons. See the article PIPE, 
Burr, or BUTT-ENDSs, in the fea lan- 
guage, are the fore-ends of all planks 
under water, as they rite, and are joined 
one end to another. 
Butt-ends in great ſhips are mot care- 
fully bolted ; for if any one of them 
ſhould ſpring or give way, the leak wou! 
be very dangerous and difhcult to ſtop. 
BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, 
prepared from milk by heating or churn- 
ing it. 
It was late ere the Greeks appear to 
have had ny netion of butter ; their 
poets make no mention of it, and yet are 
frequently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe, 
The Romans uſed butter no otherwile 
than as a medicine, never as a food, 
The antient chriſtians of Egypt burnt 
butter in their lamps inſtead of oil; and 
in the roman churches, it was antiently 
allowed, during chriſtmaſs time, to burn 
butter inſtead of oil, on account of the 
great conſumption of it otherways. 
For the making of butter, when it has 
been churned, open the churn, and with 
both hands gather it well together, take 
it out of the butter-milk, and lay it into 
a very clean bowl, or earthen pan; and 
if the butter be deſigned to be uſed ſweet, 
fill the pan with clear water, and work 
the butter in it to and tro, till it is brought 
to a firm conſiſtence of itfelf, without 
any moiſture. When this has been done, 
it muſt be ſcotched and ſliced over with 
the point of a knife, every way as thick 
as poſſible, in order to fetch out the 
imalleſt hair, mote, bit of rag, ſtrainer, 
or any thing that may have happened to 
fall into it. Then ſpread it thin in a 
bowl and work it well together, with 
ſuch quantity of ſalt as you think fit, and 
make it ap into diſhes, pounds, half 
pounds, Sc. The newer the butter is, 
the more wholeſome and pleaſant is is; 
and that which is made m May, is 
tſtecmed the bett, 
Vol. I. 
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Putter, by the texture and nature of jts 
ſubſtance, tends to relax the ſolids, and 
ſupphes the juices with light and adhe- 
hive particles, Upon the firſt account, it 
may be good in dry and coſtive conſti- 
tutions ; but muſt be hurtful in lax, 
moilt, and corpulent ones. By the levity 
and tenacity of its parts, it is alſo very 
apt to ſtop in the glauds and capillaries ; 
by which means it fouls the viſcera, but 
E the ſmall glands of the ſkin 
ience it is apt to produce blotches, and 
all cutancous diſeaſes. 

There ire as many forts of butter, as 
there are different milks of animals 
vrhercof to make it: that of the cow is 
moſt in ule. It is uſed every where, and 
there is hardly any fauce made without 
it. The northern people, however, make 
more ule of it than others. 


Every barrel of butter, imported from 


abroad, pays a duty of 3s. 10,22 d. 
whereof 3s. 41 d. is drawn back on ex- 
portirg it. Iryl butter pays only a duty 
of 18. 1185 d. the hundred weight; 
whereof 18. 8,25d. is drawn back on 
exporting it. 

BUTTER among chemiſts, a name given to 
tevera] preparations, on account of their 
conliftence reſembling that of butter; as 
butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, 
of lead, of tin, &c. 

BUTTER-BUMP, in zoology, a bird of the 
hcron kind, more uſually called bittern. 
See. the article BITTERN. 

BUTTER-BUR, in botany, the engliſh name 
of a genus of plants, called by authors 
pctaſites, See the article PETASITES, 

BUTTER-FISH, a name given to the gun- 
nellus of authors. See GUNNELLUS. 

BUTTERFLY, the engliſh name of a nu- 
mcrous genus of inſects, called by zoolo» 
giſts papilio. See PAPILIO, | 

BUTTERFLY-FISK, a ſpecies of the blen- 
nius of ichthyologiſts, with a furrow be- 
tween the eyes. See BLENNIUS, 

BUTTERFLY-FLOWER, a name given by 
ſome to the orchis of botaniſts, 

BUTTERFLY-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, 
the engliſh name of a ſpecies of voluta. 

BU 1 TERIS, in the manege, an inſtru- 
ment of ſteel, fitted to a wooden handle, 
wherewith they pare the toot, or cut the 
hoof of a horſe. 

BUTTER-MILK, a kind of ſerum that 
remains behind, after the butter is made, 
Of this curds may be made, which are 
good wheneat either with cream, wine, ale 
or beer. And the whey kept in a clean 
ſtrong vellcl, is an excellent cooling, 
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wholeſome drink, to be uſed in the ſum- 
mer inſtead of other drink, and will 
uench the thirſt better than beer. 
utter- milk is eſteemed an excellent food, 
in the ſpring eſpecially, and is particu- 
larly recommended in heRtic fevers. 

BuTTER-wWORT, in botany, the engliſh 
name of a diſtinct genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts pinguicula. See the article 
PINGUICULA. 

BUTTERY, a room in the houſes of no- 

blemen and gentlemen, belonging to the 
butler, where he depoſites the utenſils be- 
Jonging to his office, as table linnen, 
napkins, pots, tankards, glaſſes, cruets, 
ſalvers, ſpoons, knives, forks, pepper, 
muſtard, &c. 

As to its poſition, Sir Henry Wotton 

ſays, it ought to be placed on the north 

ſide of the building, which is deſigned 

for offices. In England, we generally 

place it near the cellar, wiz. the room 

commonly juſt on the top of the cellar 
irs. 

BUTTOCE oF Asi, is that part of 
her, which is ber breadth right a ſtern, 
from the tack upwards; and a ſhip is 
ſaid to have a broad or a narrow buttock, 
according as ſhe is built, broad or nar- 

| row, at the tranſum. 

1 BUTTON, an article of dreſs, ſerving to 

faſten cloaths tight about the body, made 
of metal, ſilk, mohair, Sc. in various 
forms. Metal buttons are either caſt in 
moulds, in the manner of other ſmall 
works, (ſee FOounNDERY) or made of 
thin plates of gold, filver, or braſs, 
whoſe ſtructure is very ingenious, though 
but of little uſe. 
Buttons of all ſorts are prohibited to be 
imported. 

*BuTTON, among gardeners, denotes much 
the ſame with bud. See the article 
BvD, | 

BuTTON, in the manege. Button of the 

reins of a bridle is a ring of leather, 

with the reins paſſed through it, which 
runs all along the length of the.reins, 

To put a horle under the button is, when 

a horſe is ſtopped without a rider upon 

his back, the reins being laid on his 

neck, and the button lowered fo far don, 
that the reins bring in the horſe's head, 
and fix it to the true poſture or carriage. 

*T 1s not only the horſes, which are ma- 

naged in the hand, that muſt be put un- 

der the button ; for the ſame method 
muſt be taken with' ſuch horſes as are 
bred between two pillars, before they are 
backed, : wh 
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BUT TON'S-Bay, the name of the north 


part of Hudſon's-bay, in north Ame. 
rica, whereby Sir Thomas Button at- 
tempted to find out a north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt-Indies. It lies between 905 
and 100® weſt longitude, and between 60% 
and 669 north latitude. 


BUT TON-TREE, a name ſometimes given 


to two very diſtinct genuſſes of plants, 
the platanus and cephalantus. 


BUTTON-TREE of Jamaica, the ſame with 


the conocarpus of botaniſts, 


BUT TRESS, a kind of butment built 


archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone or brick, 
ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a 
building, wall, &c. on the outſide, where 
It is either very high, or has any conſi- 
derable load to ſuſtain on the other 
hde, as a bank of earth, Ec. 
Buttreſſes are uſed againſt the angles of 
ſteeples and other buildings of ſtone, &c, 
on the outſide, and along the walls of 
ſuch buildings as have great and heay 
roofs, which would be ſubje& to thut 
the walls out, unleſs very thick, if 
no butreſſes were placed againſt them: 
they are alſo placed for a ſupport and 
butment againſt the feet of ſome aiches, 
that are turned acrois great halls, in old 
laces, abbeys, &c. 
The theory and rules of buttreſſes are 
one of the defiderata in architecture; 
but the ſize and weight of them ought ta 
be in proportion to the dimenſions and 
form of the arch, and the weight which 
is ſuperincumbent on it. 
As to the weight of the materials, both 
on the arch and in the buttreſs, it 15 not 
difhcult to calculate : but it may he ob- 
jected, that there may be a ſenſible dif- 
cat as to the ſtrength and goodneſs 
of the mortar, which may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, compenſate for the weight ot the 
buttreſs, 


BUTZAW, a town of Lower Saxony, 


in Germany i it ſtands upon the river Va- 
now, on the road fromSchwerin to stock,. 


BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derby- 


ſhire, celebrated for medicinal waters; 
the hotteſt in England, next to Bath. 


BuxroN-wWwklLs. The ſtrata @f caith 


and minerals, in the parts adjacent to 
Buxton, are peat moſs, biue clay, non, 
and coal, mixed with ſulphur and bra- 
zil, See the article Barn. 

The warm waters there, at preſent, are 
the bath, which takes in ſeyeral warm 
ſprings, St. Ann's-well, a hot and cold 


ſpring riſing up into the lame receptacle, 


id Pingham-well, 
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B U Z 
Theſe waters greatly promote digeſtion, 
unle(s they are drank too long, in which 
caſe they relax the ſtomach, and retard 
all the digeſtion : they are well adapted 
to obſtructions of every kind, whence 
they produce ſurprizing efe&ts in gouty, 
rheu;natic, athritic and ſcorbutie pains ; 
their irritation and effects are relaxation 
and dilution, and wherever theſe are in- 
dicated, this water wi!l be of the greateſt 
ſervice : it is of great benefit in thoſe 
obſtructions, which ariſe from a ſharp- 
nels, ſaltneſs, or earthineſs of the blood 
and lymph, orfroman accidental diſpoſi- 
tion to a rarefaction of the blood. As this 
water is warm, highly impregnated with 
a mineral ſtcam, vapour, or tpirit; it is 
ſignally beneficial to cramps, convul- 
ſions, dry aſtmas, bilious colic, ſtiff- 
neſs, Sc. 
They adviſe both drinking and bathing in 
the uſe of theſe waters; only the latt is 
of bad contequence in the gout, inward 
inflammations, fevers, dyſentery, large 
inward tumot es, or in an outward preſ- 
ſure of the body. 
As to the age, ſex, and conſtitution of 


the patient, the particular lightnets and 


purity of theſe waters recommend their 
uſe, as ſafe and ſucceſsful to almoſt every 
body in whatever circumſtances, 
BUXTHUDE, or BoxTHuD#, in geo- 
graphy. See the article BOXTHYUDE, 


BUXUS, the Box- TREE, in botany, a 


genus of ever-green ſhrubs, in which 
the male and female flowers are di- 
ſtint; the former conſiſting of only 
two roundiſh petals, ſomewhat larger 
than thoſe of the cup, to which, how- 
ever, they bear a very great reſemblance; 
whereas the latter, or temale Aower, con- 
lifts of three ſuch petals. The fruit is a 
roundiſh triloc)\ur capſule, containing 
two oblong ſeeds, roundiſh on one fide 
and plain on the other. 

BUYS, a town of Dauphine, in France, 
ſituated on the confines of Provence: 
caſt long. 5 20/, and north lat. 44* 25". 

BUZ, in ichthyology, the lame with the 
ſerra. See the article FERRA. 

BUZZARD, buteo, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 
hawk-kind, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by particular epithets; as, 1. The bald- 

uzzard, with blue legs. 2. The com- 
mon buzzard. 3. The honey-buzzard. 
4. The ſubhbuteo, or the hen-harrier, 
and the ring-tail. 5. The moor-buz- 
rard. See the common buzzard repre- 


kated in plate XXXIV. fg. 5. 
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BY GHOF, or Brcow, a city of Li- 


BYS 


thuania, in Poland, fituated on the river 
Nieper: eaſt long. 309, and north lat. 5%. 


BY-LAWS, or BVT E-LAws, private and 


peculiar laws for the good government of 
a city, court, or other community, made 
by the general conſent of the members. 
All by-laws are to be reaſonable, and 
for the common benefit, not private ad- 
vantage of any particular perſons, and 
muſt be agreeable to the public laws in 
being. It made by corporations, they 
are to be approved by the lord chancellor 
or chief juſtices, or juſtices of aſſize, on 
pain of 40). if againſt the good of the 
public. | 3 
But it is ſaid, a corporation cannot make 
by-laws without a cultom for it, or the 
king's charter; nor may they make any 
by-law to bind ſtrangers that live out of 
their corporation, or to reſtrain a perſon 
from working in or ſetting up his trade, 
though it may be ſor the order and regu- 
lating of trades; and notwithſtanding 
ſuch a by-law may inflict 2 reaſonable 
penalty, which may be recovered by di- 
ſtreſs or action of debt, yet none can be 
impriſoned upon it, as it is contrary to 
magna charta. 


BYRLAW, or BurLaw Laws, in Scot- 


land, are made and determined by neigh- 
bours, elected by common conſent in 
byrlaw courts. The men, choſen as 
judges, arecalled byrlaw or burlaw-men, 
and take cognizance of complaints be« 
tween neighbour and neighbour. 


BYRSODEPSICON, in botany, a name 


ſometimes given to ſumach, on account 


of its uſe in dying leather. See the ar- 
ticle SUMACH. : 


BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moſles, 


conſiſting of plain, ſimple, capillary fi- 
laments. 
The byſſus is the moſt imperfe& of all 
vegetables, no part of its fructification 
having been hitherto diſcovered : its fila» 
ments are unitorm, and often fo fine as 
to be ſcarce diſcernible ſingly ; though, in 
a cluſter, they make a kind of fine down, 
Botaniſts are not agreed, whether the 
bvſſus be 8 a mois or fungus. 
Linnæus is of the latter opinion, and the 
gencrality of botaniſts of the former. 
Dillenius thinks it is of a middle nature 
between both. 
This difference of opinion probably aroſe 
from hence, that authors have confounde4 
two very diſtinct vegetables underthename 
byfſus; the one, the ſilamentoſe bodies, 
deſcribed above, which are the only true 
G88 3 by 
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imall globules, which are truly fungi, 
or muſhrooms. Sec plate XXXIV. fig. 6. 


The byſh are nearly allied to the con- 


ferv ; from which, however, they dif- 


fer, as conſiſting of finer, ſhorter, and 
more tender filaments, and not growing 
in water, as the confervæ do. 
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byſſi; and the other, the duſty matter 
found on rotten vegetables, conſiſting of 


Byssus, in antiquity, that fine egyptian 


linnen, whereof the tunics of the jewiſh 


- prieſts were made. 
Philo ſays, that the byſſus is the cleareſt BZO, a town of Africa, in the kingdom 


and molt beautiful, the whiteſt, ſtrongeſt, 


BZO 


and moſt gloſſy fort of linnen ; that it 13 
not made of any thing mortal, that is 
to ſay, of wool, or the ſkin of any ani- 
mal, but that it comes out of the earth 
and becomes always whiter, and more 
— when it is waſhed as it ſhovld 
Ee 


BYZANT, or BEZANT. See Btezavwt., 
BYZANTIA BLATTa. 


Sce the article 
BLaTTA. 


BYZANTIUM, the antient name of Con. 


ſtantinople. See CONSTANTINOPLE, 


of Morocco. 
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The third letter, and ſecond conſo- 
nant of the alphabet, is pronounced 


Ci like k, before the vowels a, o, and 


u; but like ſ, before e and i. 


As an abbreviature, C ſtands for Cains, 
and 


Carolus, Cæſar, condemno, Sc. 
C C for conſulibus. 


As a numeral, C ſignikes 100, CC 200, 


Se. 


Among the French, C ſtands for compte, 
account; C. C. for compte courant, ac- 


... count current ; M. C. mon compte, my 


account; C. O. compte ouvert, open ac- 


count; S. C. ſon comfie, his account; 
L. C. leur compte, their account; N. C. 
notre compte, our account, Sc. 


C, in muſic, the higheſt part in the tho- 


* 


rough- baſs; again, a ſimple C, or ra- 
ther a ſemicircle, placed after the cliff, 
intimates, that the muſic is in common 
time, which is either quick or flow, as 
it is joined with alegro or adagio: if 
alone, it is uſually adagio. 

If the C be croſſed or turned, the frft 
requires the air to be played quick, and 
the laſt very quick. | 


CAABA, or CaaBan, properly ſignifies 
.& _ building; but is particularly 
app ied by 


the Mohammedans, to the 
temple of Mecca, built, as the) pre- 
tend, by Abraham, and Iſmabl his lon. 


It is towards this temple they always turn 
their faces when they pray, in whatever 


art of the world they happen to be. 
his temple enjoys the privilege of an 
aſlylum for al} ſorts of criminals ; but it 


is moſt remarkable for the pilgrimages 


made to jt by the devout Muſſuſmen, 
who pay ſo great a veyeration to it, that 


wey believe a ſingle fight of its lacred 


walls, without any particular act of de. 
votion, is as meritorious, in the ſiglit of 
God, as the molt careful diſcharge ct 
one's duty, for the ſpace of a whole year, 
in any other temple. 


CAACHIRA, in botany, the indian name 


tor the plant indigo. 


CAAMINI, in botany, the name by which 


the Spaniards call the finer kind of para- 
guay-tea. See the article PARAGUAY. 


CAAPEBA, in botany, a name uſed by 


Plumier for the ciſſampelos of Linnæus. 
See the article C15SAMPELOS. 


CAB, an hebrew dry meaſure, being thy 


ſixth part of a ſeah or ſatum, and the 
eighteenth part of an epha : a cab cou- 
tained 2 5 pints of our corn meaſure : 2 
2 was the meaſure of dove's 
dung, or more properly a fort of cluck- 
peale, called by this name, which way 
ſold at Samaria, during the ficge of that 
city, for five ſhekels. 

CABALIST, cabalifle, in french com- 
merce, a factor, or perſon, who is con- 
cerned in managing the trade of an- 
other, 

CABALLARIA, in middlc-age-writers, 
lands held by the tenure of furniſhing a 
horſeman, with ſuitable equipage, 
time of war, or when the lord had oc- 
caſion for him. : 

CABALLEROS, or CAVALLEROS, 276 
ſpaniſh wools, of which there 1s a pretty 
conſiderable trade at Bayonne, in France, 

CABALLINE denotes ſomething be!ong- 
ing to horſes : thus caballine aloes 1s f 
called, from its being chiefly uſed ior 

urging horſes; and common brimſtone 
is called ſulphur caballmum, for a like 


realon. 


CABBAGE, 
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CABBAGE, BrassSICA, in botany, See 
mme article BRASSICA. . 
Botaniſts enumerate no leſs than twenty- 
two ſpecies of cabbages. 
The manner of ſaving the ſeeds of all 
the beſt ſorts of cabbages is, to make 


choice of your beſt 5 about the 


middle of November, and theſe * 
pulled up, ſhould be carried to ſome ſhed, 
and hung for three or four days by the 
ſtalks, that the water ny drain from 
between the leaves; then plant them in 
ſome border, under an hedge, quite down 
to the middle of the cabbage. 

If the winter ſhould prove very hard, 

ou ſhould lay a little ſtraw or peaſe- 
_ lightly upon them, taking it off 
as often as the weather proves mild. In 
the ſpring, when thoſe cabbages ſhoot 
out ſtrongly, and divide into a number 
of ſmaller branches, you muſt ſupport 
their ſtems ; and if the weather ſhould 
prove very hot and dry, you ſhould re- 
freſh them with water once a week : 
when the tops begin to look brown, cut 
off the extreme part of every ſhoot ; and 
when you ſeeds begin to ripe, you muſt 
take care that the birds do not deſtroy it, 
as they are very fond of theſe ſeeds: in 
order to prevent which, ſome throw old 
nets over their feeds; but the beſt me- 
thod is, to get a quantity of bird-lime, 
and dawb over a parcel of ſlender twigs, 
faſtened at each end to ſtronger ſticks, 
placed near the upper part of the ſeed, 
that the birds may alight upon them, and 
by that means be faſtened thereto : when 
the ſeeds are fully ripe, you muſt cut 
them off, and, after drying, threſh them 
out, and preſerve them in bags tor uſe. 
In Holland and Flanders, there are an 
incredible number of mills, for prepar- 
ing an oil from the ſeeds of reddiſh cab- 
bages, faid to be good for ſeveral pur- 
poles. 

Sa-CABLAGE, a name by which the crambe 
of botaniſts is ſometimes called, See the 
article CRAMBE., 

CABRAGE-TREE, a name ſometimes given 
to the palm-tree, called, by Linnæus, 
phoenix. See the article PHOENIX. 

CABBAGING, among gardeners, a term 
uſed for the knitting of cabbages into 
_ heads, See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

CABBALA, according to the hebrew ſtyle, 
has a very different ſignification from 
that wherein we underſtand it in our 
language, The hebrew cabbala ſignifies 
wacition, and the rabbins, who ae 


0 


called cabbaliſts ſtudy principally the 
combination of particular words, letters, 
and numbers, and, by this means, pre- 
tend to diſcover what is to come, and to 
ſee clearly into the ſenſe of many diffi- 
cult paſſages in ſcripture : there are no 
ſure principles of this knowledge, but 
it depends upon {ome particular traditions 
of the antients; tor which reaſon it is 
termed cabbala. 

The cabbaliſts have abundance of names, 
which they call ſacred : theſe they make 
uſe of in invoking of ſpirits, and imagine 
that they receive great light from them: 
they 2 that the ſecrets of the cab- 
bala were diſcovered to Moles on mount 
Sinai, and that theſe have been delivered 
down to them from father to ſon, with- 
out interruption, and without any uſe of 
letters ; for to write them down, 1s what 
they are, by no means, permitted to do. 
This is likewiſe termed the oral law, 
becauſe it paſſed from father to ſon, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it from the writ- 
ten laws, 

There is another cabbala, called artiſi- 
cial, which conſiſts in ſearching for ab- 
ſtruſe and my ſterious ſignifications of a 
word in ſcripture, from whence they 
borrow certain explanations, by com- 
bining the letters, which compoſe it : 
this cabbala is divided into three kinds, 
tne gematrie, the notaricon, and the 
temura or themurak. The firſt whereof 
conſiſts in taking the letters of a hebrew 
word for cyphers or arithmetical numbers, 
and explaining every word by the arith- 
metical value of the letters, whereor it is 
compoſed. The ſecond fort of cabbala, 


called notaricon, conſiſts in taking every 


particular letter of a word for aw mtire 
diction ; and the third, called themurah, 
i. e. change, conſiſts in making diffe- 
rent tranſpoſitions or changes of letters, 
placing one for the other, or one before 
the other. 

Among the cluiſtians likewiſe, a certain 
ſort of magic is, by miſtake, called cab- 
bala, which conſiſts in uſing improperly 
certain paſſages of ſcripture for magic 
operations, or in forming magic cha- 
raters or figures with ſtars and taliſ- 
mans. „ 

Some viſionaries, among the Jews, believe, 
that Jeſus Chriſt wrought his miracles by 
virtue of the myſteries of the cabbala. 


CABBALISTS, the jewiſh doctors, whe 


proſeſs tae ſtudy of the cabbala. 

In the opinion of theſe men, there is not a 

word, Ictter, or accent in the law, with- 
ou: 
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ont ſome myſtery in it, The Jews are 
divided into two general ſecis; the ka- 
raites, who refuſe to receive either tradi- 
tion or the talmud, or any thing but the 
pure text of ſcripture; and the rabbiniſtis 
or talmudiſts, who, beſides this, recerve 
rhe traditions of the antients, and follow 
the talmud. 
The latter are again divided into two 
other ſects; pure rabbiniſts, who ex- 
plain the ſcripture, in its natural ſenſe, 
by grammar, hiſtory, and tradition; 
and cabbalifts, who, to diſcover hidden 
myſtical ſenſes, which they ſuppoſe God 
to have couched therein, make uſe of the 
cabbala, and the myſtical methods above 
mentioned. 

CABBIN, or Canin. See Cans, 

CABECA, or CaBES5E, a name given to 
the fineſt ſilks in the Ea(t-Indies, as thoie 
from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior to them, 
are called barina. The indian workmen 
endeayour to paſs them off one with the 
other; for which reaſon, the more expe- 
rienced european merchants rake care to 

- open the bales, and to examine all the 
Mains one after another. The Dutch 
diſtinguiſh two forts of cabeg1s; namely, 
the moor cabega and the common cabcg1. 
The former is fold at Amſterdam for a- 
bout 217 ſchelinghen ſlemiſh, and the 
other for about 18 +, 

CABENDA, a port-town of Congo, in 
Africa, and ſubject to the Portugueſe : 
eaſt long. 129, and ſouth lat. 49. 

CABIDOS, or Cavidos,.a long meaſvre 
uſed at Goa, and in other places of the 

Faſt-Indies belonging to the Portugueic, 
to meaſure ſtuffs, linnens, Cc. and equal 
to 2 of the Poris ell. 

CABIN, or CaBBIN, in the ſea- language, 
a ſmall room, or apartment, whereof 
there are à great many in ſeveral parts of 
a ſhip ; particularly on the quarter-deck, 
and on each ſide of the ſteerage, for the 
ofhcers of the ſnip to lie in. 

The great cabin is the chief of all, and 
that which properly belongs to the cap- 
tain, or chief commander. 

CABINET, or CABBINET, the moſt re- 

tired place in the fineſt part cf a build- 
ing, ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or 
preſerving any thing that is precious. 
A complete apartment conſiſts of a hall, 
znti-chamber, chamber, and cabinet, 
wich a gallery on one fide, Hence we ſay, 
a cabinet of paintings, curichties, &c. 

Canis alfo denotes à piece of joiner's 
workmanſhip, being a kind of preſs or 

chat, With icveral doors and drawers. 
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There are common cabinets of oak c 
of cheſnut, varniſhed cabinets of China 
and Japan, cabinets of inlaid work, and 
ſome of ebony, or the like ſcarce and 
precious woods, 

Formerly the dutch and german cahinet; 
were much eſteemed in F rance, but are 
now quite out of date, as well as the 


cabinets of ebony, which came from 
Venice. 


CARIRI, a term in the theology of the 


antient Pagans, ſignifying great and 
powerful gods; being a name given to 
the gods of Samothracia. They were 
alſo worthiped in other parts of Greece, 
as Lemnos and Thebes, where the Cabi— 
ria were celebrated in honour of them: 
theſe gods are ſaid to be, in number, 
four, gig. Axieros, Axiocerla, Axio- 
cerſus, and Caſmilus. 


 CABIRIA, feſtivals in honour of the Ca- 


biri, celebrated in Thebes and Lemnos, 
but eſpecially in Samothracti, an i1/and 
conlecrated to the Cabiri. All who were 
initiated into the myſteries of theſe god-, 
were thought to be ſecured thereby from 
ſtorms at ſea, and all other dangers. The 
ceremony of initiation was performed, 
by placing the candidate, crowned with 
olive branches, and girded about the loins 
with a purple ribband, on a kind of 
throne, about which the prieſts, and per- 
ſons before initiated, danced. 


CABLAN, the name of a kingdom and 


city of India, beyond the Ganges. 


CABLE, a thick, large, ſtrong rope, com- 


nonly of hemp, which ſerves to keep a 
ſhip at anchor, 
There is no merchant ſhip, however 
weak, but has, at leaft, three cables; 
namely, the chief cable, or cable of the 
ſheet-anchor, a common cable, and a 
{malier one. 
Cable is alſo ſaid of ropes, which ſerve 0 
raiſe heavy loads, by the help of cranes, 
pullies, and other engines. The na:ne oi 
cable is uſually given to ſuch as have, ot 
leaſt, three inches in diameter; tho!e, 
that are leſs, are only called ropes of diſ- 
rent names, according to their uſe, 
Every cable, of what thickneſs joever it 
be, is compoſed of three ſtrands ; every 
ſtrand of three ropes ; and every rope ol 
three twiſts : the twiſt 1s made of more 
or leſs threads, according as the cable 1 
to be thicker or thinner, 
In the manufacture of cables, after the 
ropes are made, they uſe ſticks, which 
they paſs firſt between the ropes of which 
they make the ſtrands, and afterwards 
between 
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between the ſtrands of which they make 
the cable, to the end that they may all 
twiſt the better, and be more regularly 
wound together and allo, to prevent 
them from twining or intangling, they 
hang, at the end of each ſtrand and of 
each rope, a weight of lead or of ſtone. 

' The number of threads, each cable 1s 
compoſed of, is always proportioned to 
its length and thickneſs ; and it is, by 
this number of threads, that its werght 
and value are aſcertained ; thus a cable 
of three inches circumference, or one 
inch diameter, ought to conſiſt of 48 or- 


i * 
dinary threads, and weigh 192 pounds; 


and on this foundation, is calculated the 
following table, very uſeful for all peo- 
le engaged in marine commerce, wo 
Fe out merchant-men for their own ac- 
count, or freight them for the account 
of others. 
A table of the number of threads and 
weight of cables of different circumfe- 


rences. 
Circumf. Threads. Weight. 

z inches. 48 192 pounds. 
4 77 308 
5 121 484 
5 174 696 
7 233 952 
8 311 1244 
9 393 1372 

10 485 1940 

11 598 2392 

12 699 2796 

bs * 821 3284 

14 952 3808 

vs 1093 437% 

16 1244 4976 

17 1404 5616 

18 1574 6296 

19 1764 7016 

20 


1943 7772 


72 
Sheet-anchor CAnLE is the greateſt cable 


belonging to a ſhip. 


Serve or plate the CABLE, is to bind it 


about with ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it 
from galling in the hawle. - 


To ſplice a CABLE, is to make two pieces 


ſalt together, by working the leveral 
threads of the rope, the one into the 
1 

Other. 


Puy more CABLE, is to let more out of the 


flip. Pay cheap the cable, is to hand it 
out apace, 


more out, &c, 


CABLED, in heraldry, a term applied to 


a crols, formed of the two ends of a 
ſlip's cable; ſometimes alſo to a crots 


covered over with rounds cf rope, more 
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properly called a croſs-corded, as in plate 
XXXV. hg. 1. 


CABLED - FLUTE, in architecture, ſuch 


flutes as are filled up with pieces, in the 
form of a cable, See FLUTE. 


CABO DE IsTRIA, the capital of the pro- 


vince of Iſtria, in the dominion of Ve- 
nice, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 
avout twelve miles ſouth of Trieſte: eaſt 
lorg. 14% 20', and north lat. 455 50. 


CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the 


heads of bealts are borne without any pat 
of the neck, full faced. 


CABO-CORSO, in geography. See the 


article CAPL-COAST. 


CABOLETTO, in commerce, a coin of 


the republic of Genoa, worth about three 
pence of our money. 


CABUIA, a fort of hemp, which grows 


in the province of Panama, in ſouth 
America. The plant, which produce: 
it, has leaves like thoſe of a thiſtle, 
though broader, thicker, and greener. 
V/hen it is ripe, they ſteep it in water, 
as they do heinp in Europe, and, aſter it 
is dried, beat it with wooden hammers, 
till there remain nothing but the threads. 
Ol theſe, the Indians make ropes of diilc- 
rent fizes, and ftrings, which are fo ex- 
tremely hard and ſtroag, that they uſe 
them tor ſawing iron, by mounting them 
on a bow, and putting alittle {and upon 
the iron, as the work advances. 


CABUL, the capital of a proviace of the 


lame name, on the north-weſt of India. 
Both the town and province of Cabul 
were ceded to the Perſians in 2739 eaſt 
long. 69, and north lat. 33 3. 


CABURNS, on ſhip-buard, are ſmall lines, 


made of ſpun yarn, to bind cables, ſeize 
tackles, or the like. | 


CACACA, acity of Africa, in the king- 


dom of Fez. 


CACAGOGA, among antient phyſicians, 


ointments, which, applied to the funda- 
ment, precure ſtools, Paulus Mgineta 
directs to boil alum, mixed with honey, 
for that purpole. 


CACALIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
being the ſame with the tuſſilago of Lin- 
nxus. 
The juice of the leaves of this plant are 
recommended in coughs and a roughnels 
of the arteria alper2. 

Veer more cable, is to let CACALLANTHEMUM, in botany, the 

ſame with the kleinia of Linnæus. 
the article KLEINIA. 

CACAO, the CHOCOLATE-TREE, in bo- 


tany, genus of trees, called by Linnæus 
theob.oma. 


See the article TUsS$ILAGO. 


See 


Sce T HEOBROMA, 
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The fruit of this tree, called eacao- nuts, CACHEMIRE is alſo the capital of that pro- 


in order to be good, muſt have a very 
brown and pretty even ſkin or — and 
when it is taken off, the kernel muſt ap- 
pear full, plump, and ſhining, of a 
hazle-nut colour, very dark on the out- 
fide, a little more reddifh within, of a 
bitteriſh and aſtringent taſte, without 
any greentſh or muſty ſavour. It 1s one 
ot. the moſt oily fruits, which nature pro- 
duces, and has this wonderful advantage 
that it never grows rank, how old ſoever 
it be, as all other fruits do, which have 
any analogy with this : ſuch as almonds, 
kernels ot pine-apples, piſtachio - nuts, 
olives, &c. It is brought from Caracca, 
Marignan, and the trench iſlands : but 
the firſt kind is the beſt. The Mexicans 
eſteem cacao-nuts as anodyne, and cat 
them raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowels. 
In ſome parts of America, the ſceds are 
uſed by the Indians as money ; twelve 
or fourteen are valued at a ſpaniſh real, 
or ſix - pence three farthings ſterling. Of 
this fruit is made an excellent conſerve, 
which far excels all the ſweat- meats 
made in Europe, and allo chocolate; for 
the preparation of which {ee the article 
CHOCOLATE. 

CAC AVIA, in botany, a name ſometimes 

iven to the lotus, or nettle-tree. 

CACCALIA, in botany, the fame with 
the alkekengi, or phyſalis of botaniſts. 

CACCABON, in botany, the name by 
which tome call the nymphza, or water- 
lilly. 

CACERES, à town of Eftremadura, in 
Spain, about ſeventeen miles ſouth eaſt 
of Alcantara: weſt longitude 6 45, 
and north latitude 39 12. 

CACHAN, a city of Perſia, fituated in a 
large plain, about twenty leagues from 
Iſpahan. N 
It is remarkable for its manu'aCtures of 


gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and of fine earthen | 


ware. 

CACHAO, or KEcH1o, the capital of 
the kingdom of "Tonquin, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Domea : 
eaſt long. 105®, and north lat. 229 300. 

CACHEC TIC, ſomething partaking of the 
nature of, or belonging to a cachexy. See 
the article CACHEXY, ; 

CACHEMIRE, or KACHEMIRE, a pro- 
vince of Aſia, in the country of the 
Mogul. The inhabitants are thought to 
have been originally Jews, becauſe they 
ſpeak much of Moſes and Solomon, 
whom they believe to have travelled into 
their country; - + - - 


- 
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vince, ſituated in 76 eaſt longitude, and 
34* zo north latitude. 

CACHEXY, in medicine, ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of the body as depraves the nou- 
riſhment throughout its whole habit. 
The cauſes of a cachexy are any bad 
ſtate of the nutritious juices, or a fault 
in the veſſels deſigned for their reception, 
or a defect of the aſſimilating faculty. 
From the firſt of theſe cauſes ariſe many 


diſorders, according to the various co- 


lour, quantity, tenacity, acrimony, fluid- 
ity of the diſtempered humour, as a diſ- 
colouring of the ſkin, a ſwelling under 
the 1 5 ; the fleſhy parts become bloated; 
and laſtly, the body is either reduced to a 
ſkeleton, or afflicted with a leucophleg- 
matia and a dropſy. The veſſels may 
be too contractile or too lax, and conſe- 
quently the diſorders that proceed from 
thence, may be looked upon as the cauſe; 
of this diſeaſe, .and the fault may lic in 
the aſſimilating faculty, if the force, by 
which the Auids are circulated, is too lan- 
guid or too violent. From what has 
been ſaid, the diagnoſtic ſigns are evi- 
dent, and the prognoſtics may he ga- 
thered from the conſideration of the caute, 
duration, the effects and degree of the 
diſeaſe, Sc. 
The cure ſometimes requires a correction 
and a moderate inſpiſſation of the too acid 
fluid. When it is tenacious and ſtagna- 
ting, it muſt be diſſolved, But the me- 
dicines muſt be varied, according to the 
various cauſes, from whence theſe two 
faults ariſe. The greateſt care mult be 
taken, that the aliment be moſt like the 
healthy fluids, and eaſy of digeſtion. 
The organs of digeſtion ſhould be dit 
poſed to perform their office by mild di- 
geltives, then by vomits and purges, and 
by medicines which promote digeſtion. 
When, by the uſe of theſe, the morbifie 
matter is attenuated, you muſt proceed 
to ſaponaceous remedies, diuretics, and 
ſudurifics, and laſt of all to chalybeates, 
with exerciſe, friftions, and baths. 
When a cachetic tabes ariſes, from too 
great an acrimony, the nature of that 
acrimony muſt be inquired into, and 
corrected by its contraries. 
CACHRYS, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging tothe pentandria-digynia clals; 
the general flower of which is uniform; 
the proper flowers conſiſt of five lancco- 
lated, equal, and ſomewhat crect petals ; 
the fruit is roundifh, angulated, obtuſc, 
very large, and ſeparable into two parts 
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CAD 
with two ſeeds very large, very convex 
on one fide, and plane on the other; fun- 

ous, and containing a ſingle ovato- ob- 
ow: nucleus. See plate XXXV. fig. 2. 

CACOETHES, in medicine, an epithet 
applied, by Hippocrates, to malignant 
and difficult diſtempers: when applied 
to ſigns or ſymptoms, It imports what 18 
very bad and threatening; and if given 
to tumours, ulcers, &c. it denotes a great 
malignancy. 

CACTUS, in botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria - monogyma claſs of plants, 
comprehending the torch-thiſtle, melon- 
thiſtle, pereſkia, and cochinea]-plant ; the 
flower of which conſiſts of a great many 
broad obtuſe petals, the exterior ones 
mort, and the interior ones long and 
connivent: the fruit is an oblong umbi- 
licated berry, covered with little leaves, 
like the cup, with one cell, containing 
numerous, roundiſh, and ſmall ſeeds, 
This is a culinary plant, which is blanched 
like celery, and like that eaten raw with 
pepper and falt in Italy, In the medi- 
cinal virtues, it agrees with the cynara, 
or artichoke, 

CAD, or Capt. See the article Cape. 

CADARI, or KanDaRt, a ſet of Ma- 
hommedans, which attributes the actions 
of men to men alone, and not to the di- 
vine decree determining his will ; and 
denies all abſolute decrees, and predeſti- 
nation. Ben Aun calls the cadari, the 
magi or manichees of the muſſulmen. 

CADDOW, a bird more uſually called a 
chough, or jack-daw. 

CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel. A cade 
of herrings is a veſſel, containing the 
quantity of 500 red herrings, or of ſprats 
1000, 

CADE-LAMB, a young lamb, weaned and 
brought up by hand in a houſe. 

CaDE-01L, an oil much uſed in France and 
Germany: it is prepared from the fruit 
of a ſpecies of cedar, called oxycedrus. 

CaDde-woRm, in zoology, the maggot or 
worm of a fly, called phryganium. See 
the article PHURYGANIUM. 

CADENCE, in muſic, according to the 
antients, is a ſeries of a certain number 
of notes, in a certain interval, which 
ſtrike the_ ear agreeably, and eſpecially 
at the end of the ſong, ſtanza, Sc. It 
conſiſts ordinarily of three notes. 

Cadence, in the modern muſic, may be 
defined a certain concluſion of a ſong, or 
of the parts of a ſong, which divide it, 
as it were, into ſo many numbers or pe- 


riods. It is when the parts terminate in 
Vor. I. 
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CaDENCE, in 2 is when the ſeveral 


CADENE, ore of the ſorts of carpets, 


CADENZASFHUGITA, FIORITO, »'ix- 


CAD 


a chord or note, the ear ſeeming natu- 
rally to expect it; and is much the fame 
in a ſong, as the period that cloſes the 
ſenſe in a paragraph of a diſcourſe. 
A. cadence is either perfe&, conſiſting ef 
two notes ſung after each other, or, by 
degrees, conjoined in each of the two 
parts, and, by theſe means, ſatisfying 
the ear; or imperfect, when its laſt mea- 
ſure is not in the octave or unifon, but a 
{1xth or third. It is called imperſect, be- 
cauſe the ear dots not acquieſce in the 
concluſion, but expects a continuation of 
the ſong. The cadence is ſaid to be 
broken, when the baſs, inſtead of fall. 
ing a fifth, as the ear expects, riſes a ſe- 
cond, either major or minor. Every ca- 
dente is in two meaſures ; ſometimes it 
it ſuſpended, in which caſe it is called à 
repule, and only conſiſts of one meaiure, 
as when the two parts {top at the fifth, 
without finiſhing the cadence, With ve. 
gard to the baſs-viol, Mr. Rovſeav di. 
ſtinguiſhes two cadences, one with 2 
reſt, when the finger, that ſhould ſhake 
the cadence, ſtops a little, before it 
ſhakes, on the note immediately above 
that which requires the cadence z and 
one without a reſt, wien tte ſtop is o- 
mitted, 
All cadences are to be accommodated to 
the characters of the airs. ; 
Cadence, with ſome french muſicians, is 
ſynonymous with a ſhake, See SHAKE. 
CADENCE, in the manege, an equal mea- 
ſure or proportion, obterved by a horſe 
in all his-motions ; ſo that his times have 
an equal regard to one another, the 
one does not embrace or take in more 
ground than the other, and the horſe ob- 
ſerves his ground regularly. ; 
CADENCE, in rhetoric and poetry, tae run- 
ning of verſe or un, otherwite called 
the numbers, and by the antients guss. 
See the article RHYTHMUS. 
It would be ealy to give inſtances, both 
in our own, as well as the greek and 
roman poets, when the cadence is admi- 
rably adapted to the ſubject in hand. 


ſteps and motions follow, or corretpond, 
to the notes or meaſures of the muſic. 


which the Europeans import from the 
Levant. They are the wortt fort of all, 
and are fold by the piece from one to two 
piaſters per carpet. 8 


GANNO, in the italian muſic. 
SruGITa, Fiore, Dix GANNo. 
Hhh CADET, 


Sec 


CAD 

CADET, the younger ſon of a family, is a 
term naturalized in our language from 
the French. At Paris, among the citi- 
zens, the cadets have an equal patrimony 
with the reſt, At Caux, m Normandy, 
the cuſtom, as with us, is to leave all to 
the eldeſt, except a ſmall portion to the 
cadets. In Spain, it is utual for one of 
the cadets in great families, to take the 

mother's name. 

CanDET is alſo a military term denoting a 
young gentleman who chooſes to carry 
arms in a marching regiment, as a private 
man. His views are to acquire fome know- 
ledge in the art of war, and to obtain a 
commithon in the army. Cadet differs from 
voluntcer, as the former takes pay, 
whereas tac latter ſerves without any pay. 

CADEW, in zoology, a kind of worm, 
otherwite called the ſtraw- worm. 

CADGE, among ſportſmen, a round frame 
of wood, upon which falconers carry 
their hawks. See CAGE. 

CADI, or Capt, à judge of the civil af- 
tairs in the turkiſh empire. 

It is gencrally taken tor the judge of a 
town; judges of provinces being diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of molla's. 

In Biledulgerid in Africa, the cadi de- 
cides in ſpiritual affairs. 

CADILESCHER, a capital officer of juſ- 
tice, among the Turks, aniwering to a 

chief juſtice among us. 
"Tis ſaid that this authority was origi- 
nally confined to the ſoldiery, but that, 
at preſent, it extends itſelf to the deter- 
mination of all kinds of law- ſuits; yet 
nevertheleis ſubject to appeals. | 

There are but three cadileſchers in all the 
grand ſignior's territories; the firſt is 
that of Europe; the ſecond, of Natolia 3 
and the third reſides at Grand Cairo. 
This laſt is the moſt conſiderable: they 

have their ſeats in the dixan next to the 
grand vizir. 

CADIZ, a city and port-town of Anda- 
luſia in Spain, ſituated on the north-weſt 
end of the iſland of Leon, or Lyon, op- 
poſite to Port St. Mary on the continent, 
about ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Seville, 
and forty north-weſt of Gibraltar: weſt 

long. 69 40, north lat. 369 30. 

The iſland it ſtands on is in length about 
eighteen miles; the ſouth-weſt end is 
about nine broad, but the other end 
where- the city ſtands, not above two. 
It has a communication with the conti- 
nent by means of a bridge; and with 
the oppoſite ſhore, torms a bay of twelve 
males long, and fix broad. About the 
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.CADLOCK, a name ſometimes uſed for 


cadmia: a great part of this was neceſſ2- 
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middle of this bay, there are two head. 

lands, or promontories, one on the con. 

tinent, and the other on the iſland, which 

advance ſo near together, that the fort; 

upon them, called the Puntal and Matz. 
orda, command the paſſage 3 and with. 


in theſe forts is the harbour, which it is 
impoſſible ſor an enemy to enter, till he 
has firſt taken the forts. | 
CADIZADELITES, a {® of mahome. 
tans very like the antient ſtoics. They 


ſhun feaſts and diverſions, and affect an 


extraordinary gravity in all their adtions; 
they are continually talking of God, and 
ſome of them make a jumble of chriki. 
anity and mahometaniſm ; they drink 
wine, even in the faſt of the ramazan; 
they love and protect the chriſtians ; they 
believe that mahomet is the holy ghoſt, 
practiſe circumciſion, and juſtify it by 


the example of Jeſus Chriſt. 


the rapiſtrum of botaniſts. 

CADMIA, in the natural hiſtory of the 
antients, the name of two diſtin ſub. 
{ances called native cadmia, and factitious 
cailmia. The native cadmia was only 
one of the copper ores ; but this is not 


the cadmia ſo much cried up by them, | 
for its abſorbent and deſiccative virtues : WE 
this was the. faftitious cadmia, a recre- WE 


ment of copper, produced in the copper- . 


Works, of which there were three kinds. * 


The fineſt of all was found in the very 
mouths of the furnaces, from whence it 
iſſued out with the flame and ſmoke, and 
was therefore called capnitis, or moby 


rily loſt in the air; but the little that 
adhered to the mouths of the furnaces, 
was cojletted in form of a powder, or 
fine aſhes. 
The fineſt cadmia next to this, was that 
found on the roofs of the furnaces, hangs 
ing down in. form of cluſters of round 
bubbles; and therefore called the cadmia 
botrytis, the hotnyoide or cluſtered cad- 
min, which was much more firm and 
heavy chan the capnitis, and of a greyiſh 
or purple colour, whereof the latter was 
always eſteemed the beſt, 
A. third kind of cadmia, was that ga- 


thered about the ſides of tlie furnaces, 3 


as being not light or tine enough to aſ- 
cend to the roof : it was called cadmia 
placitis, or cruſt- like cadmia. Of this 
cruſtated cadmia they diſtinguiſhed two 
- kinds, the one of a blackiſh colour on the 
outüde, variegated with {pots on the in- 
ide, called onychitis, on account of the 
KC; gill 
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reſemblance it bore to the onyx in its 


' veins and clouds; and the other, which 


was quite black throughout, they called 


oſtracitis. 
All theſe kinds of cadmia, now diſuſed, 


were highly extolled by the antients. 


They tell us, that, in diſeaſes of the eyes, 


collyriums prepared with them, ſcarce 
ever failed of curing; nor 1s their efficacy 


in wounds and ulcers leſs cried up. 


Among modern writers, it is not unuſual 


to confound theſe ſubſtances with tutty. 
See the article TUTTY. | 


CADORIN, a province of Italy, in the ter- 


ritories of Venice, hounded by the biſhop- 
ric of Brixen, on the north; by Friuiz, 
on the eaſt ; by the Belluneſe, on the 
ſouth ; and by the Trevtin, on the weft. 


CADRITES, a fort of mcha:mmmedan 


friars, who once a week ſpend great part 
of the night in turning round, holding 
each other's hands, and repeating ingel- 
ſantly the word Hai, which ſignifies liv- 
ing, and is one of the attributes of God; 
during which one of them plays on a 
flute. They never cut their hair, nor 
cover their heads, and always go bare- 
footed ; they have liberty to quit their 
convent when they pleale, and to marry. 


CADSAND, an iſland on the coait of 


dutch Flanders, ſituated at the mouth of 


the Scheld, whereby the Dutch com- 


mand the navigation of that river, 


CADUCEUS, in antiquity, Mercury 's rod, 


or iceptre, being a wand entwilted by 
two ſerpents, borne by that deity, as the 
enſign of his quality and office, given 
him, according to the fable, by Apollo, 
for his oven ringed harp, 

Wonderful properties are aſcribed to this 
rod by the poets, as laying men atfleep, 
raiſing the dead, &c, It is uſed allo as 
a ſymbol of peace. The caduceus, as 
found on ſome medals, is a common 
{ymbol, ſignifying good conduct, peace, 
and prolperity. 


CAD Us, in antiquity, a wine veſſel of a 


certain capacity, containing eighty am- 
horz, or firk ins, each of which, accord- 


ing to the- beſt accounts, held nine gal- 


lons. 


CACILIA, in zoology, the name of a 


genus of ſerpents, the characters of which 
are theſe: the body is naked with wrink- 
led ſides ; the upper lip is prominent be- 
yond the reſt of the mouth, and has two 
tentacula; and there is no tail. 


Of: this genus, authors enumerate ſeve- 


val ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the number 
e their rug, or wrinkles, 


> * 
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Some phyſicians have preſcribed them as 


ſudoritics. 
CHC CUM, or COECUM, in anatomy, the 


blind gut, or firſt of the thick inteſtines. 
Of the three large inteſtines, called from 
their ſize, inteſtina craſſa, the firſt is the 
cæcum, ſituated at the right os ileum; 
it reſembles a bag, and has a vermiform 
or worm-like appendage fixed to it. It 
begins at the termination of the ileum, 
and terminates in the bottom of the bag, 
or facculus, which it forms: its length 
is no more than three or four fingers 
breadth. In the appendage opening into 
the fide of the cæcum, there are ſome 
glands, which, together with its ere& 
ſituation, ſeems to ſhew that ſome fluid 
is ſecreted there. In hens, this is double; 
as allo in many other fowls. In fiſhes, 
there are frequently a vaſt number of 
them, and in ſome ſpecies not leſs than 
four hundred. In man, it is at the ut- 
moſt ſingle, and is often wanting. 


C/ZMENT, in a general ſenſe, ,any glu- 


tinous ſubſtance, capable of uniting and 
keeping things together in cloſe coheſion: 
in this ſenle, under cæment, are compre- 
hended mortar, ſolder, glue, &c. but, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the term cæment only 
denotes a glutinous compoſition uſed in 
cementing broken glalies, china-ware, 
or earthen- ware. 
One of the fineſt, and at the ſame time 
ſtrongeſt cxment for this purpoſe, is the 
juice of garlic ſtamped in a ſtone mortar : 
this, if the operation is done with care, 
leaves little or no mark. Another c#- 
ment is made by beating the white of an 
egg very clear, and mixing with it fine 
powdered quick lime: or iſinglaſs, pow- 
dered chalk, and a little lime may be 
mixed together, and diſſolved in Yait 
water. With theſe, the glaſſes, &c. are 
to be cxmented, and then ſet in the ſhade 
to dry; a caution which ſhould always 
be oblerved, which ever of the above 
cements is uſed, 
A cxment for cracked chemical-glaſſes, 
that will ſtand the fire, may be thus pre- 
ared : take wheat-flour, fine powdered 
enice glaſs, and pulverized chalk, of 
each an equal quantity ; of fine brick- 
duſt, one half of the (aid quantity; and 
a little ſcraped lint ; mix them all toge- 
ther with the whites of eggs; then, 
ſpreading this mixture upon a linnen 
cloth, apply it to the cracks of the glaſſes, 
which muſt be well dried before they 
are uſed, Old varniſh is another cxment 


that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


Hhlz' ” CEMENT) 
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of mortar, uled to bind bricks or ſtones 


together for ſome kind of mouldings 3 


or in cæmenting a block of bricks for 


the carving of capitals, ſcrolls, or the 


like. There are two forts, 1. Hot cæ- 
ment, which is the moſt common, made 
of reſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk 
boiled together, The bricks to be c- 
mented with this kind, muſt be made 
hot with the fire, and rubbed to and fro 
aſter the cement is ſpread, in the ſame 


manner as joiners do when they glue 


zs leis uſed than the 


two boards together. 2. Cold cæment, 
made of Cheſhire- cheeſe, milk, quick 
lime, and whites of eggs. This cæment 

f rmer, and is ac- 


counted a ſecret known but to few 


g Cusgr-pors, or thaſe uſe 


bricklayers. 

EMENT, among engravers, jewellers, 
Sc. a compoſition of fine brick-duit well 
ſiſted, reſin and bees- wax, in uſe among 
theſe artificers to keep the metals to he 
engraven or wrought on firm to the 


block; and alſo to fill up what is to be 
cheſſeled. 


 CamernT, in chemiſtry, a kind of men- 


ſtruum compounded of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
and brick reduced to dry powders, and 
ſtrewed betwixt plates of metal, in order 
to raie their colour, or ſeparate one metal 
from another, 

Czments are prepared of ſuch ſalts and 
other ingredients, as by their acrimony 
corrode and ſeparate the filver, copper, 
or other metals from the body of the 
gold. 

There are various kinds of cæments, 
but thoſe called the common and royal, 
are moſtly uied by refiners. The firſt 


is made of brick-duſt, nitre, and verde- 


gris ; the ſecond, of ſal gemmæ and ar- 
moniac, each one part, two parts of com- 
mon falt, and four of bole ; the whole 
reduced into a patte, with urine. 
In compounding cwments, it muſt be 
obſerved to ule a weak. fort in refining 
gold of a little value; but when the 
gold has but a ſmall mixture of other 
metalline particles in it, then the moſt 
efficaceous cements are to be admini- 
ſtered, by which means much time and 
expence will be fayed, 

Czments uſed in raiſing the colour of 
gold, are called gradatory cements. 

n all cheſe, copper js an 1 

in the cæ- 


mentation of metals, are made of fine 
patter's clay, and that either pure, or 


maxed with ſand in diffefent proportions, 
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the corroding of metals in a dry form, 
by means of the fumes of acid ſalts. 

It is performed in the following manner, 
After the copper has been ſeparated as 
much as poſſible by copelling, a ſtratum 
of cæment of about halt an inch in thick. 
neſs, is ſpread in the bottom of the cx 
ment-pot ; over this are laid thin plates 
of gold, then another ſtratum of cæment, 
— ſo on alternately till the pot be filled 
within half an — of the brim. This 
being done, the pot is covered up, and 
encompaſſed with fire which ſhould be 
made gradually fiercer and fiercer ; and 
in ſixteen or twenty hours after they have 
been red hot, entirely removed, that 
every thing may cool by degrees. Then 
the pots are to be opened, the cement 
taken out, and if it is grown too hard, 
to be ſoftened by a ſprinkling of hot 
water. The plates of gold muſt be wah. 
ed in hot water and the water renewed, 
till it be free from all ſaline taſte ; for 
the ſalts, together with the metal they 
have corroded, will be contained in the 
plates of gold. The gold muſt be tried 
with the touch-Kone, or ſome more cer- 
tain method, ta know if it has the de- 
gree of fineneſs required, And if it i; 
not pure enough, it muſt be cæmented a 
ſecond time, and, if neceſſary, with a 
ſtronger cxment. 

CAEN, the capital of a county of the ſame 
name, in Normandy, fituated on the 
river Orne, about ſeventy-five miles welt 
of Rouen, and thirty ſouth-weſt of Havre- 
de Grace; weſt long. 25˙ north latitude 
49” 20. 

It has an univerſity, firſt founded by king 
Henry VI. of England, in 1431. 

CAERFILLY, a town of Glamorganſhire, 
about five miles north of Landaff: welt 
long. 3 15', and north lat. 5 350 

CAERITES, or CARITUM TABULA, it 
roman antiquity, tables or regiſters in 
which the names of the Cærites were re- 
giltered. The people of Cære were ac- 
counted citizens of Rome, but had no 
privilege of voting: hence when a ro- 
man citizen was degraded, if a ſenator, 
he was expelled the ſenate ; if a knight, 
he loſt the public horſe ; and if a plc- 
beian, his name was inſerted in the re- 

iſter of the Cærites; that is, he was ſub- 

ect to all taxes, but incapable of voting 

or enjoying any public office. 
cAERl. ON, a market-town of Mon- 
mouthfhire, ſituated on the river Uſke, 
about ſixteen miles fouth-wett of — 
mouth: 
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CAERMARTHEN, the capital of Caer- 
marthenſhire in Wales, ſituated upon the 
river Tivy, about five miles from the ſea, 

CAERNARVAN, the chief town of Caer- 
narvanſhire in Wales, ſituated upon the 
river Menay. 

CARULEUM-NATTVUM, in the natu- 
ral hiſtory of the antients, the ſame with 
the lapis-armenus. See LaPlIs, 

CARULEUS, in — the name 
by which Bellonius calls the paſſer ſoli- 
tarius, or ſolitary ſparrow. See the ar- 

ticle PASSER, 

CAERWIS, a market-town in Flintſhire,in 
north Wales, about five miles eaſt of St. 
Aſaph, and four weſt of Flint: welt 
long. 39 25', north lat. 53* 20', 

CASALPINA, in botany, a — of the 
pentandria- monogynia claſs of plants, hav- 
ing no cup ; the corolla is of the ringent 
kind, formed of one petal; the fruit is an 
oblong, accuminated legumen, contain- 
ing one cell; the ſeeds are numerous and 
oval. 

CESALPINOIDES, in botany, the ſame 
with the gleditſia, a diſtint genus of 

lants, See GLEDITSIA. 

CESAR, in roman antiquity, a title 
borne by all the emperors, trom Julius 
Czfar, to the deſtruction of the empire. 
It was alſo uſed as a title of diſtinction, 
for the intended or preſumptive heir of 
the empire, as king of the Romans is now 
uled for that of the german empire. 

This title took its riſe from the ſurname 
of the firſt emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, 
which, by a decree of the ſenate, all the 
ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Un- 
der his ſucceſſor, the appellation of Au- 
guitus being appropriated to the empe- 
rors, in compliinent to that prince, the 
title Cæſar was given to the ſecond per- 
fon in the empire, tho? ſtill it continued 
to be given to the firſt; and hence the 
difference betwixt Cæſar uſed ſimply, and 


Czfar with the addition of Imperator 


Auguſtus. 
The dignity of Cæſar remained the ſe- 
cond of the empire, till Alexius Comne- 
nus having elected Nicephorus Meliſſe- 
nus Cæſar, by contract; and it being 
neceſſary to confer ſome higher dignity 
on his own brother Iſaacius, he created 
him Sebaſtocrator, with the precedenc 
over Meliſſenus ; ordering, that in all 
acclamations, c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator 


ſhould be named the ſecond, and Meliſſe - 


nus Cæſar, the third, 
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ESARIAN $EgcT10N, in midwifry, a 
chirurgical operation, by which the fœ- 
tus is delivered from the womb of its 
mother, when it cannot be done in the 
natural way. 

There are chiefly three different caſes, 
M which this operation is practicable: 
the firſt is, when the mother is dead, ci- 
ther in the birth, or by ſome accident, 
while the fœtus is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be yet ſurviving in the womb : the ſecond 
is, when the mother is living, and the 
foetus dead, but incapable of being ex- 
trated or e e by the natural paſla- 
ges : the third and laſt is, when the mo- 
ther and fcetus are both living, but the 
latter 1s incapable of being brought into 
the world through the natwal paſſages. 
In the firſt caſe, this operation ſhould be 
performed, not only as ſoon as poſſible, 


but even before the circulation in the 


mother is ſtopped, becauſe the fœtus can- 


not long ſurvive ; then the abdomen 


muſt be laid open, by a crucial incifion, 
as in common diſſections, or by making 
a longitudinal inciſion on one tide ; and 
if the foetus ſhould have fallen into the 
cavity of the abdomen, from a rupture 
of the uterus, &c. it ſhould be taken out 
immediately : but if it remains concealed 
in the womb, that body ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly opened, and the foetus extracted. 
In the ſecond caſe, the ſurgeon muſt make 
a longitudinal inciſion on the outſide of 
the rectus muſcle, between the navel aud 
the angle of the os ilium, and thereby ex- 
tract the foetus. If the fœtus is con- 


' tained in the fallopian tube, or in the 


ovary, thoſe parts are to be opened, and 
the foetus, with its placenta, then re- 
moved: but if the fœtus is concealed in 
the uterus, this is alſo to be opened, by 
a longitudinal inciſion, ſufficient to gi: e 
a paſſage to the fœtus, and its appen- 
dages. 

In the third and laſt caſe, when the birth 
is prevented by a calloſit, of the vagina, 
or ſomething amiſs in the mouth of the 
uterus, a diviſion and dilatation of theſe 
parts, is preferable to the cæſarian ſec- 
tion, as leſs dangerous; and the ſame 
may be ſaid when the vagina is obſtruct- 
ed by the hymen, or ſome other preter- 
natural membrane : but when the callo- 
ſity of the vagina is fo large and hard, 
as to render the birth that way imprag- 
ticable, if it was to be divided, there is 
no other means left but the cæſarian 
ſection. If a rupture of the uterus 


ſhould be made in the agonics of _ 


CM 


of mortar, uled to bind bricks or ſtones 

together for ſome kind of mouldings ; 
or in cæmenting a block of bricks for 
the carving of capitals, ſcrolls, or the 
like. There are two forts, 1. Hot cæ- 
ment, which is the moſt common, made 
of reſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk 
boiled together, The bricks to be c 
mented with this kind, muſt be made 
hot with the fire, and rubbed to and fro 
aſter the cæment is ſpread, in the ſame 
manner as joiners do when they glue 

two boards together. 2. Cold cement, 
made of Cheſhire-cheeſe, milk, quick 
lime, and whites of eggs. This cæment 
is leis uſed than the former, and is ac- 


counted a ſecret known but to few 


bricklayers. 


' C&AMENT, among engravers, jewellers, 


Sc. a compoſition of fine brick-duſt well 
ſiſted, reſin and bees-wax, in uſe among 
theſe artificers to keep the metals to be 
engraven or wrought on firm to the 
block; and alſo to fill up what is to be 
cheſſeled. 


Crux, in chemiſtry, a kind of men- 


ſtruum compounded of falts, ſulphurs, 
and brick reduced to dry powders, and 
ſtrewed betwixt plates of metal, in order 
to rai!e their colour, or ſeparate one metal 
from another, 

Czments are prepared of ſuch ſalts and 
other ingredients, as by their acrimony 
corrode and {eparate the filver, copper, 
or other metals from the body of the 
gold, 

7 here are various kinds of cæments, 
but thoſe called the common and royal, 
are moſtly uied by refiners. The firſt 
is made of brick-duſt, nitre, and verde- 
gris ; the ſecond, of ſal gemmæ and ar- 
moniac, each one part, two parts of com- 
mon falt, and four of bole ; the whole 
reduced into a paſte, with urine. 

In compounding cxments, it muſt be 
obſerved ta ule a weak. fort in refining 
gold of a little value; but when the 
gold has but a ſmall mixture of other 
metalline particles in it, then the molt 
etficaceous cements are to be admini- 
ſtered, by which means much time and 
expence will be ſaved. 

Czments uſed in raiſing the colour of 
gold, are called gradatory cements. 
In all theſe, copper js an ingredient. 
 EnuM8ST-porTs, or thaſe uſed in the cæ- 
mentation of metals, are made of fine 
patter's clay, and that either pure, or 

mixed with ſand in different proportions. 
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the corroding of metals in a dry form, 
by means of the fumes of acid ſalts. 
It is performed in the following manner. 
After the copper has been ſeparated az 
much as poſſible by copelling, a ſtratum 
of cæment of about halt an inch in thick. 
neſs, is ſpread in the bottom of the cx 
ment-pot ; over this are laid thin plate; 
of gold, then another ſtratum of cæment, 
and ſo on alternately till the pot be filled 
within half an — of the brim. This 
being done, the pot is covered up, and 
encompaſſed with fire which ſhould be 
made gradually fiercer and fiercer; and 
in ſixteen or twenty hours after they have 
been red hot, entirely removed, that 
every thing may cool by degrees. Then 
the pots are to be opened, the cæment 
taken out, and if it is grown too hard, 
to be ſoftened by a ſprinkling of hot 
water. The plates of gold muſt be wah. 
ed in hot water, and the water renewed, 
till it be free from all ſaline taſte; for 
the ſalts, together with the metal they 
have corroded, will be contained in the 
plates of gold. The gold muſt be tried 
with the touch-ſtone, or ſome more cer- 
tain method, ta know if it has the de- 
ree of fineneſs required, And if it is 
not pure enough, it muſt be cæmented a 
ſecond time, and, if neceſſary, with a 
ſtronger cxment. 

CAEN, the capital of a county of the ſame 
name, in Normandy, fituated on the 
river Orne, about ſeventy-five miles weſt 
of Rouen, and thirty ſouth-weſt of Havre- 
de Grace; weſt long. 25 north latitude 
49” 20. 

It has an univerſity, firſt founded by king 
Henry VI. of England, in 1431. 

CAERFILLY, a town of Glamorganſhire, 
about five miles north of Landaff: wel 
long. 3® 15', and north lat. 31“ 35. 

CAERITES, or CARITUM TABULA, it 
roman antiquity, tables or regiſters in 
which the names of the Cærites were te- 
gittered. The people of Czre were ac- 
counted citizens of Rome, but had no 
privilege of voting: hence when a ro- 
man citizen was degradyd, if a ſenator, 
he was expelled the ſenate ; if a knight, 
he loſt the public horſe ; and if a ple- 
beian, his name was inſerted in the re- 

iſter of the Czrites z that is, he was ſub- 
ect to all taxes, but incapable of voting 
or enjoying any public office. 

CAERL, ON, a market-town of Mon- 
mouthfhire, ſituated on the river Uike, 
about ſixteen miles fouth-wett of Mon- 
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CAERMARTHEN, the capital of Caer- 
marthenſhire in Wales, ſituated upon the 
river Tivy, about five miles from the ſea, 

CAERNARVAN, the chief town of Caer- 
narvanſhire in Wales, ſituated upon the 
river Menay. 

CARULEUM-NATIVUM, in the natu- 

ral hiſtory of the antients, the ſame with 
the lapis-armenus. See LaPls, 

CARULEUS, in — the name 
by which Bellonius calls the paſſer ſoli- 
tarius, or ſolitary ſparrow. See the ar- 

ticle PASSER, 

CAERWIS, a market-town in Flintſhire,in 
north Wales, about five miles eaſt of St. 
Aſaph, and four weſt of Flint: welt 
long. 39 25', north lat. 530 20'. 

CASALPINA, in botany, a = of the 
pentandrja-monogyma claſs of plants, hav- 
ing no cup ; the corolla is of the ringent 
kind, formed of one petal ; the fruit is an 
oblong, accuminated legumen, contain- 
ing one cell ; the ſeeds are numerous and 
oval. 

CZZSALPINOIDES, in botany, che ſame 
with the gleditſia, a diſtint genus of 

lants, See GLEDITSIA. 

CASAR, in roman antiquity, a title 
borne by all the emperors, trom Julius 
Czfar, to the deſtruction of the empire. 
It was alſo uſed as a title of diſtinction, 
for the intended or preſumptive heir of 
the empire, as king of the Romans is now 
uled for that of the german empire. 

This title took its riſe from the ſurname 
of the firſt emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, 
which, by a decree of the ſenate, all the 
ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Un- 
der his ſucceſſor, the appellation of Au- 
guſtus being appropriated to the empe- 
rors, in compliiaent to that prince, the 
title Cæſar was given to the ſecond per- 
ſon in the empire, tho' ſtill it continued 
to be given to the firſt ; and hence the 
difference betwixt Cæſar uſed ſimply, and 


Czfar with the addition of Imperator 


Auguſtus. 

The dignity of Cæſar remained the ſe- 
cond of the empire, till Alexius Comne- 
nus having elected Nicephorus Melifſe- 
nus Cæſar, by contract; and it being 
neceſſary to confer ſome higher dignity 
on his own brother Iſaacius, he created 
him Sebaſtocrator, with the precedenc 
over Melifſenus ; ordering, that in all 
acclamations, &c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator 
ſhould be named the ſecond, and Meliſſe- 

nus Cxlar, the third, 


chirurgical operation, by which the foe- 
tus is delivered from the womb of its 
mother, when it cannot be done in the 
natural way. 7 

There are chiefly three different caſes, 
M which this operation is practicable: 
the firſt is, when the mother is dead, ci- 
ther in the birth, or by ſome accident, 
while the foetus is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be yet ſurviving in the womb : the ſecond 
is, when the mother is living, and the 
foetus dead, but incapable of being ex- 
trated or expelled by the natural paſla- 
ges the third and laſt is, when the mo- 
ther and foetus are both living, but the 
latter is incapable of being brought into 
the world through the natwal paſſages. 
In the firſt caſe, this operation ſhould be 
performed, not only as ſoon as poſlible, 
but even before the circulation. in the 
mother is ſtopped, becauſe the foetus can- 


not long ſurvive : then the abdomen 


muſt be laid open, by a crucial inciſion, 
as in common diſſections, or by making 
a longitudinal inciſion on one ſide; and 
if the foetus ſhould have fallen into the 
cavity of the abdomen, from a rupture 
of the uterus, &c. it ſhould be taken out 
immediately : but if it remains concealed 
in the womb, that body ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly opened, and the foetus extracted. 

In the ſecond caſe, the ſurgeon muſt make 
a longitudinal inciſion on the outlide of 
the rectus muſcle, between the navel aud 
the angle of the os ilium, and thereby ex- 
tract the foetus. If the fœtus is con- 
tained in the fallopian tube, or in the 


ovary, thoſe parts are to be opened, and 


the foetus, with its placenta, then re- 
moved : but if the fcetus is concealed in 
the uterus, this is alſo to be opened, by 
a longitudinal inciſion, ſufficient to give 
r ralfoge to the fœtus, and its appen- 
ages. 
* third and laſt caſe, when the birth 
is prevented by a calloſity of the vagina, 
or ſomething amiſs in the mouth of the 
uterus, a diviſion and dilatation of theſe 
parts, is preferable to the cæſarian ſec- 
tion, as leſs dangerous; and the ſame 
may be ſaid when the vagina is obſtruct- 
ed by the hymen, or ſome other preter- 
natural membrane : but when the callo- 
ſity of the vagina is fo large and hard, 
as to render the birth that way imprag- 
ticable, if it was to be divided, there is 
no other means left but the cæſarian 
ſection. If a rupture of the uterus 
ſhould be made in the agonies of a 
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as to let out the foetus into the. cavity, 
of the abdomen, in this caſe it will be 
neceſſary to make an, Inciſion in that 
part made moſt prominent by the fœtus, 
vhich ſhould be extraRed, as before: 

CZESARILANS, cejarieaſes, in roman an- 

tiquity, were officers or miniſters of the 
romin emperors : they kept the account 
of the revenues of the eniperors, an 
took poſſeſhon, in their name, of ſuch 
things as devolved, or were confiſcated 

to them. | 

CES TUs, in antiquity, a large gantlet 

made of raw hide, which the wreſtlers 
made uſe of when they fought at the pub- 
lie games. : 
This was a kind of leathern ftrap, 
ſtrengthened with lead, or plates of iron, 
which encompatted the hand, the wit, 
and a pait of the arm, as well to defend 
theſe parts, as to enforce their blows, 

Cæsrus, or CXxsTUM, was alſo a kind 
of girdle, made of wool, which the huſ- 
band untied for his ſpouſe the firſt day 
of marriage, before they went to bed, 
This relates to Venus's girdle, which 
Juno borrowed of her,, to entice Jupiter 
to love her. See the article C:s Tus. 

CASURA, in the antient poetry, is when, 
in the {canning of a verſe, a word is di- 
vided fo, as one part ſeems cut off, and 
goes to a different lovt from the reſt ; as, 

Aentiiri nolli, nun quam men\dacial 
projunt. 

where the iyllables vi, Ii, quam, and men, 
are cæſuras. 

C4#.8URA morc properly denotes a certain 
and agreeable diviſion of the words be- 
tween the feet of a verſe, whcreby the 
laſt ſyllable of a word becomes the firſt 
of a foot ; as in 

Arma wirumgque can, 
mms ab ors, 
where the ſyllables zo and ſæ are cæſuras. 

C#$SURE, in the modern poetry, denotes a 

reſt, or paule, towards the middle of an 
alexandrine verſe, by which the voice 
and pronunciation are aided,. and the 
verſe, as it were, divided into two he- 
miſtichs. 
In alexandrine verſe of twelve or thir- 
tcen ſyllables, the cæſure muſt always be 
on the ſixth; in verſes of ten, on the 
fourth ; and in thole of twelve, on the 
ſixth : verſes of eight ſyllables, muſt not 
have any cæſure. at 

CZETERIS PARIBUS, a latin term, often 


troje qui pri- 


uſed by mathematical and phyſical wri- 
ters, the words literally ſignifying the re, 


8; tbe ether things, being alike, or equal, 
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Thus we fay, the .heayier the bulls 
ceters paribus, the greater the range, 
2. e. by how much the bullet is heavier; 


* 


if the length and diameter of the piece, 
and the quantity and ſtrength of the 
pov der be the ſame, by ſo much will tlie 

__ utmoſt range 'or* diſtance of a piece of 

ordnance be greater. 

Thus alſo, in, a, phyſical way, we ſay, 
the velocity ard quantity of the blood 
circulating, in a given time, through any 
ſection of an artery, will, cæleris paribus, 
be according to its diameter, and near- 
neſs to, or diſtance from the heart, 

CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton- 

cloths manufactured in the Eaſt-Indics, 
and ſold at Bengal. 

Car rA, or KAFFA, a city and port-town 
of Crim Tartary, fituated on the ſouth— 
caſt part of that penintula ; eaſt long. 
379, north lat. 44” 5 5. ; 
It is the moſt conſiderable town in the 
country, and gives name to the ſtraits ct 
Caffa, which run from the Euxine, or 
Black ſea, to the Palus Meotis, or ſca ot 
Azoph. 

CAFFE, or COFFEE, See COFFE:. 

CAFFILA, a company of merchants or 

- travellers, who join together in order to 
go with ,more i through the do- 
minions of the grand mogul, and through 
other countries on the continent of the 
Faſt-Indies. 

The callila differs from a caravan, at 
leaſt in Perſia; for the caffila belongs 
properly to ſome ſovereign, or to ſome 
powerful company of Europe; whereas 
a caravan is a company of particular 
merchants, each — 2; upon his own 
account. The Engliſh and Dutch have 
each of them their caffila at Gambron. 

CAFFILA on the coaſt of Guzerat or Cam- 
baya, fignifies a ſmall fleet of merchaut- 
ſhips. 

CAFFRARIA, the country of the Cafters, 
or Hottentots, in the molt ſoutherly pat 
of Africa, lying in the form of a creſcent 
about the inland country of Monomo- 
tapa, between 35 ſouth fatituge and tie 
tropic of Capricorn; and bounded on the 

eaſt, ſouth, and welt, by the indian and 
atlantic oceans. + 
Moſt of the ſea-coaſts of this country 1s 
ſubje&t to the Dutch, who haye built a 
fort near the moſt ſouthern promontory, 
called the Cape of Good- Hope. 

CAG, ox KI, of ſturgeon, Sc. a barrel, 

or veſſel, that cqntains from four to tive 

callans. N ot bled: 
CAGE, cavea, ay ingloſure made of — 
Wieker, 
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" &itker, or the like, interwoven latifce- 
wiſe, forthe conlinement ot birds, or wild 
beaſts. 6 Fo 
"The cage, in the roman amphitheatres, 
was a place wherein ſavage animals were 
confined. It was incloſed with iron rails, 
and open a-top, ſo as to be ſecn to the 
bottom by the ſpectators. : 

CAGLI, a town of the province of Urbino, 
in the pope's territories, about twenty- 
five miles ſouth of the city of Urbino: 
eaſt long. 14, north lat. 4315, 

CAGLIARI, the capital ol the ifland of 

* Sardinia, ſituated on a bay of the ſea in 
the ſouthern part of that iſland; eaſt long. 
9? 12), north lat. 39*- g 

CAGUI, in zoology, the braſilian name of 
two ſpecies of monkey, one pretty large, 
which is of a dark-greyiſh colour ; and 
the other very ſmall, and of a reddiſh- 
tawney colour. 

CAHERAH, or AL-CAHERAH, the ca- 
pital of Egypt, which we call. Grand 
Cairo. See the article CAlRO. 

CAHLLO, the name by which ſome call 
the lupus piſcis, or wolf-fiſh, 

CAHORS, the capital of the territory of 
Querci, in the province of Guienne in 
France, ſituated about forty-five miles 
north of Tholouſe : eaſt long. 1“, north 
lat. 44 25 5 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an uni- 
yerlity. _ 

CAHYS, a dry meaſure for corn, uſed in 
ſome parts of Spain, particularly at Se- 
ville and at Cadiz. It is near a buſhel 
of our meaſure. 

CAJANABURG, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Cajania, or eaſt Bothnia, in 
Sweden, fituated on the north-caſt port 
of the lake Cajania, about three hundred 
miles north-eaſt of Abo: eaſt. long. 27, 
north lat. 63 500. 

CAJAZZO, a town of the province of La- 
voro, in, the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 
about ſixteen miles north- eaſt of the city 
of Naples: caſt long. 15%, north lat. 


2 Io 

CAJEPUT, an oil brought from the Eaſl- 

Indies, which reſembles that of carda- 
moins. . 

Dr, Trew recommends four or five drops 
of this oil in a proper liquor, as an ex- 
cellent nervous medicine, 

CAIFUM, a city of China, ſituated in the 
province of Honan, on the river Crocceus, 
350 miles north-weſt of Nanking: ealt 
long. 113% 30“, north lat, 35. 

CAIMACAN, or CaIMA(CAu, in the 
turkiſh affairs, a dignity iu the Ottoman 
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empire, anſwering to licutenant, or ra. 
ther deputy, umong us. 

There are uſually two caimacans, one 
reſiding at Conſtantinople, às governor 
thereof; the other attending the grand 
virir, in quality of his lieutenant, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and firſt miniſter of his 
council; and gives audience to embaſſa- 
Sometimes there 1s a third caima- 
can, who attends the ſultan; whom he 
acquaintz with any public diſturbances, 
and reccives his orders concerning them. 


CAIMAN, or Carmain-risLAaxDSs, certain 


american iſlands lying ſouth of Cuba, 
and north-weſt of Jamaica, between 815 
and $69 of weſk long. and in 249 of 
north latitude. 

They are moſt remarkable on account of 
the hſhery of tortoiſe, which the people 
of Jamaica catch here, and carry home 
alive, keeping them in pens for food, 
and killing them 2s they want them. 


CAINTANS, or CatxITzs, in church- 


hiſtory, chriſtian heretics, that ſprung up 
about the year 1 30, and took their name 
from Cain, whom they looked upon as 
their head and father : they ſaid that he 
was formed by a celeſtial and almighty 
power, and that Abel was made but by 
a weik one. 
This ſect adopted all that was impure 
in the hereſy of the gnoſties, and other 
erctics of thoſe times: they acknow- 
ledged a power ſuperior to that of the 
creator; the fotmer they called wiſ- 
dom, 'the latter, inferior virtue : they 
had a particular veneration 'for Korah, 
Abiram, Efau, Lot, the ſodomites, and 
eſpecially Judas, becauſe his treachery 
occaſioned the death of Jeſus Chriſt : they 
even made ule of a gofpel, which bore 
that faſſe apoltle's name. 


CAINI To, in botany, the name by which 


Plumier calls the chryſophyllum of 
Linnzxus. Sce CEnySsOPHYLLUM. 


CAJOU, or Acajou, in botany. See the 


article AcAjov. 


CAIRO, or GRaxD CarRo, the capital of 


Egypt, fituated in a plain at the foot of 
a mountain, abut two miles eaſt of the 
Nile, and 100 miles fouth of the mouth 
of that river : eaſt longitude 32, north 
latitude 30“. F 
The town is ten miles in circumference, 
and full of inhabitants. The caitle tands 
on the {ſummit of a hill, at the ſouth end 
of the town, and is three miles round. 
The britiſh and other european fates 
have their confuls and factors here, for 
the protection of trade, Fg i 
CAIROAN, 


CAL 


CAIROAN, a town of: the kingdom of 
Tunis, in Africa, fituated on the river 
Magrida, about eighty miles ſouth of 
Tunis: eaſt long. 9“, north lat. 369. 

CAINS, a name given to the Greeks in the 
iſle of Crete, who revolt from the Turks 
to the Venctians. 

CAISSON, in the mili art, a wooden 
cheſt, into which ſeveral bombs are put, 
and ſometimes only filled with gunpow- 
der: this is buried under ſome work 
whereof the enemy intends to poſſeſs 
themſelves, and when they are maſters of 
it, is fired, in order to blow them up. 

Ca15$0X is alſo uſed for a wooden frame, 
or cheſt, uſed in laying the foundations 
of the piers of a bridge. 

CAITHNESS. See CATHNESS, 

CAKILE, the name of a diſtin& genus of 
plants, according to Tournefort, but 
comprehended under the raphanus, by 
Linnæus. See the article RaPHanus. 

CALABA, in botany, the name by which 
Plumier calls the calophyllum of Lin- 
næus. See the article CALOPHYLLUM. 

CALABASH, in botany, a ſpecies of me- 
lopepo, or cucurbita. See CUCURBITA., 

CALABASH-TREE, the ſame with the cre- 
ſcentia of Linnæus. 

CALABRIA, the moſt ſoutherly 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituate 
againſt Sicily. 

here are two provinces of Calabria, 
called the hither and farther Calabria, 
with reſpect to the city of Naples; Co- 
ſenza being the capital of the former, and 
Rheggio of the latter. 

'CALADE, in the manege, the deſcent or 
ſloping declivity of a riſing manege 
ground, being a ſmall eminence upon 
which we ride down a horle ſeveral 
times, png him to a ſhort gallop, 
with his ſorchams in the air, to make 
him learn to ply or bend his haunches, 
and form his ſtop upon the aids of the 
calves of the legs, the ſtay of the bridle, 
and the caveſon, ſeaſonably given. 

CALAHORRA, a city of old Caſtile, in 
Spain, ſituated on the river Ebro, near 
the confines of Navarre, about ſixty miles 
north-weſt of Saragoſſa: weſt long. 2*, 
north lat. 42* 200. 
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CALAIS, a port-town of Picardy in 


France, ſituated on the engliſh channel, 
about twenty-two miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Dover: eaſt long. 29. north lat. 51“. 
'CALAMBA, or CALAuBAc- wood, the 
beſt kind of lignum- aloes. 


CALAMANCO, a ſort of woolen ſtuff 


manufactured in England and in Bra- 
7 3 
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bant. It has a fine gloſs, and is che. 
quered in the w „ whence the checks 
appear only on the right ſide. Some 
calamancos are quite rh others haye 
broad ſtripes a ome] with flowers: 
ſome with plain broad ſtripes, ſome with 
narrow ſtripes, and others watered. 


CALAMIFEROUS, —_ botaniſts, the 


ſame with culmiferous. 


ee tae article 
CULMIFEROUS, 


CALAMINARIS, or LATIs CALA. 


NARIS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
foſſil, the general ore of zinc, of a ſpungy 
ſubſtance, and a lax and cavernous tex. 
ture, yet conſiderably heavy. 

It is of no determinate ſhape or ſize, but 
is found in maſſes of a very various and 
irregular * It is, when moſt puie 
and perfect, of a pale browniſh grey. It 
is found in Germany, Saxeny, Bohe. 
mia, and England. 

The great uſe of the lipis calaminaris i; 
the mixing with copper, for the making 
of braſs : this change it makes in cop+ 
per, is wholly in virtue of the zinc it 
contains; which zinc, when ſeparated, 
will do the ſame. See BRASS and Zixc, 
Lapis calaminaris is much uſed in medi- 
cine externally, not only in collyriums for 
the eyes, but as a deſiccative for weeping 
ulcers, and for preventing excoriations in 
children. It has indeed been made more 
famous than it deſerves in one particular 
inſtance, that of its virtue againſt burns: 
it is on this account made the principal 
ingredient in a cerate, called, from its 
pretended inventor, Turner's cerate. 
Calamine ſhould be choſen for medicinal 
uſes, the heavieſt, ſofteſt, and moſt friable 
that can be got, and ſuch as is the leaſt 
debaſed by other ſubſtances. 


CALAMINT, calamintha, in botany, 1 


diſtint genus of plants, according to 
Tournefort, but comprehended under the 

meliſſa by Linnæus. See MEL15SA, 
Calamint is eſteemed a good aperient 
and diaphoretic, 


Water-CALAMINT, a name ſometimes given 


to ſeveral ſpecies of mint. See MENTHA. 


CALAMITA, in natural hiſtory, a name 


given to ſtyrax. See the article STYR 4x. 


CALAMITA 1s ſometimes alſo uſed for the 


magnet, or load-ſtone. 


CALAMITES, the name by which ofteo- 


colla is ſometimes called, See the article 
OSTEOCOLLA. 


CALAMUS aRoMATICUS, in the ma- 


teria medica, the ſtalk of a plant of the 
calamus or reed kind, met with in pieces 
of ten or twelve inches long, and from 
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that of a wheaten ſtraw, It is full of 
knots, or joints, in the manner of our 
common reeds, and is hollow, of a pale 
colour, very light, and eaſily broken: its 
cavity is filled yp with a ſott and ſpungy 
medullary babe of a white colour, 
very light, and"reſembling a congeries of 
cobwebs. a 
The whole is of an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, when freſh broken, and is evidently 
the drug which the antients meant by 
the name of calamus aromaticus. The 
Indians uſe it in their ſauces, and eftecm 
it cordial and ſtomachic : it is ſaid to 
be a diuretic and a promoter of the 
menſes : the fume of it, burnt with tur- 
pentine, is recommended for diſeaſes of 
the breaſt : the indian women, according 
to ſome, uſe it as an uterine and cepha- 
lic : with us, it is only known as an in- 
gredient in the theriaca; and is ſeldom 
to be met with in ſhops, the common 
acorus being generally uſed in its place; 
whence that root is called by the name 
of calamus aromaticus, but very impro- 
perly, for which rcalon the true plant is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of calamus 
aromaticus verus. 

Calauus-scRirrokius, in antiquity, a 

reed, or ruſh, to write with. 
The antients made ule of ſtyles to write 
on tables covered with wax; and of 
reed, or ruſh, to write on parchment, or 
egyptian paper. 

CAaLaMUs-SCRIPTORIUS, in anatomy, a 
Matation of the fourth ventricle of the 
brain, fo called from its figure, which 
reſembles that of a gooſe-quill. See the 
article BRAIN, 

CALANDRA, in ornithology, a name by 
which ſome call the great lark, without 
any creſt, See ALAUDA and LARK, 

CALANGAY, in zoology, a {pecies of 
parrot, all over white, very common 1n 
the Philippine-iſlands. 

EALASH, or CALESsu, a light and very 
low kind of chariot, uſed chiefly for 
taking the air in parks and gardens. 

CALASIRIS, in antiquity, a linnen tunic 
fringe at the bottom, and worn by the 
Egyptians under a white woolen garment ; 
but this laſt they were- obliged to pull 
off when they entered the tewples, being 
only allowed to appear then in linnen 
habits. 

CALATAJUD, a city of Aragon, in 


Spain, fituated on the river Xalo, about 


fifty miles weſt of Saragoſſa ; welt long. CALCANTHUM, or CHALCANTHUM, 


2* 5,north lat. 41% 15%, 
VOL. I. 
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the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, down to CALATHUS, in antiquity, a baſket, 


CALATHUS was allo a veſſel, or pan, for 


of a cup for wine, uſed in ſacrifices. 
CALATOR, in antiquity, was a public 


CALATIRAVA, a city of new Caftile, in 


Spain, ſituated on the river Guadiana, 


Knights of CALATRAVA, a mili 


CALCADA, or St. Douix co ps Car- 


CALCAMAR, a braſilian ſea fowl, about 


CALCANEUM, or os Car cis, in anato- 


Al 


hamper, or pannier of ohers, reeds, or 
twigs, for women to put their work in, 
or to gather flowers in. 


cheeſe-curds and milk; alſo the name 


ſervant, and a freeman, ſuch as a bailiff 
or crier, a ſumner, to ſummon courts, 
{ynods, and other public aſſemblies. 


forty-five miles ſouth of Toledo: weſt 
long. 4 200, north lat. 39“. 
order 
in Spain, inſtituted under Sancho III. 
king of Caſtile, upon the following occa- 
ſion. When that prince took the ſtrong 
fort of Calatrava from the moors of An- 
daluſra, he gave it to the templars, who, 
wanting courage to defend it, returned 
it him again. Then Don Reymond, of 
the order of the Ciſtercians, accompanied 
with ſeveral perſons of quality, made an 
offer to defend the place, which the king 
thereupon delivered up to them, apd in- 
ſtituted that order. It increaſed to much 
under the reign of Alphonſus, that the 
knights deſired they might have a grand 
maſter, which was granted. Ferdinand 
and liabella afterwards, with the conſent 
of pope Innocent VIII. reunited the 
grand maſterſhip of Calatrava to the ſpa- 
niſh crown; fo that the kings of Spain 
are now become perpetual adminiſtrators 
thereof. | | 

The knights of Calatrava bear a croſs 
gules, fleurdeliſed with green, &c. their 
rule and habit was originally that of the 
Ciſtercians. 


CADA, a city of old Caſtile, in Spain, 
forty-eight miles eaſt of Burgos: weſt 
long. 3“, norti lat. 42® 360. 


the ſize of a pigeon, which is never ſeen 
on wing. 


my, the bone lying under the aftragalus, 
to which, and the os cuboides, it is arti- 
culated. Its apophyſis behind, ſerves to 
prevent our falling backward, and on 
its poſterior ſurſace is inſerted the 
tendo achillis ; in its interior ſide there 
is an excavation, intended to give ſafe 
paſſage to the veſſels running to the me- 
tatarius and toes. 
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CALCAR, in anatomy, the ſame with 
calcaneum. See the article CALCANEUM, 

CaLcAx, in glaſs-making, a ſort of oven, 
or reverberatory furnace, in Which being 
well heated, the cryſtal frit, or bollito, 
is made. 

CALCAR, in geography, a town of the 
datchy of Cleves, — cirele of Weſtpha- 
lia, in Germany: eaſt Jon. 5 50“, and 
north lat. 5145. ; 

CALCARIOUS, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of calx. See the article CALx. 


_ CALCARIUS © LAPIS, in natural-hiſtory, 


the ſame with lime-ſtone. See Lime. 


 CALCEARIUM, in antiquity, a term 


uſed to denote the allowance made the 
ſoldiers to buy their ſhoes. 

CALCEDON, or CHALCEDON, in geo- 
graphy. See the article CHALCEDON. 

CALCEDON, among jewellers, denotes a 
flaw or foul vein, like chalcedony, found 
in ſome precious ſtones. 

CALCEDONY, or CHALCEDONY, in 
the hiſtory of precious ſtones. See the 
article CHALCEDONY. 

CALCEOLUS, LAaDY's-SLIPPER, in bo- 
tany, the ſame with the cypripedium of 
Linnzus. See CYPRIPEDIUM. 

CALCIFRAGA, in botany, a name an- 
tiently given to ſamphire. 

CALCINATION, in chemiſtry, ſuch a 

management of bcdies by fire, as renders 
them reducible to a calx, or wifite pov-- 
der: for which reaſon it is termed chemi- 
cal pulverization. 
With regard to its object, calcination 
reſpects not ſo much the diſſipation of the 
volatile parts, although that be an effect 
it very often produces, as the comminu- 
tion, or, at leaſt, the ſoftening of a bo- 
dy. And as ſolid bodies are reducible to 
a powder by many different operations, 
hence we find in chemical writers, the 
terms of calcination by a dry way, cal- 
cination by moiſture, and philoſophical 
calcination. The firſt method, however, 
alone, 1s, properly ſpeaking, called cal- 
cination. 
Calcination includes alſo the ſolution of 
metalline bodies by corroſive ſubſtances, 
Calcination, according to Dr. Freind, 
who attempts to ſolve its phenomena from 
certain lemmata proved by geometrical 
writers, and particularly by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and Dr. Keil, is the effect of 

liquefaction continued, wherein the more 
volatile corpuſcles fly off, and the par- 
ticles of the fire enter the body in ſuch 
plenty, and immediately mix themſelves 


* 
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therewith, that it can no longer appear in 
the form of a fluid; and hence, favs he, 
the weight of the calcined body is increaſ- 
ed; and vitrification is no more than a 
degree of calcination : as common claſs 
is made by a continued fuſion, which 
throws off the lighter and more drofly 
particles. Hence the gravity of the gal; 
exceeds that of the materials of which it is 
compoſed. 

CALCINATO, a ſmall town in the dutchy 
of Mantua, in Italy, fituated about ten 
miles ſouth of the lake de Garda. 

CALCIS Os, in anatomy. See the article 
CALCINEUM. 

CALCITRAPA, and CALCITRaP01DEs, 
in botany, names uſed by Vaillant for 
the centauria of Linnæus. 

CALCULARY, in a pear, a congeries of 
ſtony concretions, ſometimes found in the 
ſubſtance of that fruit. 

Thecalculary is a diſtemperature to which 
ſome kinds of pear are very liable. 

CALCULATION, the act of computing 

ſeveral ſums, by adding, ſubtracting, 
multiplying, or dividing. See the u- 
ticles ARITHMETIC, Abpiriox, Sc. 
Several people of Africa, America, and 
Alia calculate by means of cords, upon 
which they tie knots. 
An error in calculation is never protected 
or ſecured by any ſentence, decree, Ec. 
for in ſtating accounts it is always un- 
derſtood that errors of calculation are ex- 
cepted, 

CALCULATION is more particularly uſed 
to ſignify the computations in aſtronomy 
and geometry, for making tables of do- 
garithms, ephemerides, finding the time 
of eclipſes, &c. 

CALCULATION of clock and watch work, 
See CLOCK and WATCH-WORK. 

CALCULUS, in natural hiſtory, propery 
denotes a little tone or pebble. Ses the 
article PEBBLE. 

CALCULUS, or CALCULUS HUMANUS, it 
medicine, the ſtone in the bladder or 
kidneys. See the article STONE. 

CALCULUS alſo denotes a method of com- 
putation, ſo called from the calculi, or 
counters, antiently uſed for this purpoſe, 
Hence, 

CALCULUS SPECIALIS, or LITERALIS, 
is the ſame with algebra. See ALGEBRA 

CALCULUS DIFFFRENTIALIS is a method 
of differeneing quantities, that is,of finding 
an infinitely tmall quantity, which being 
taken an infinite number of times, ſhall be 
equal to a given quantity. An infinitely 
Gaall quantity, or infiniteſimal, is a por: 
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: a quantity leſs than any aſſign- 
able «By 7 20 — accounted as 
nothing: and hence two quantities only 
differing by an infiniteſimal, are reputed 
equal. The word infiniteſimal is merely 
reſpective, and implies a relation to an- 
other quantity: for example, in aſtrono- 
my, the diameter of the earth is an infini- 
telimal in reſpe& of the diſtance of the 
fixed ſtars. It muſt not, then, be con- 
founded with any real ens, or being. 
Infiniteſimals are hkewiſe called differen- 
tials, or differential quantities, when they 
are conſidered as the differences of two 
quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them 
moments, conſidering them as momen- 
tary increments of quantities: for in- 
ſtance, of a line generated by the flux of 
a point, of a ſurface by the flux of a 
line, or of a folid by the flux of a ſur- 
face. The calculus differentials, there- 
fore, and the doctrine of fluxions are the 
ſame thing, under different names, the 
latter given by Sir Iſaac Newton, and the 
former by Mr. Leibnitz, who diſputes 
with Sir Iſaac the honour of the diſcove- 
ry. There is, however, one diſference 
between thera, which conſiſts in the man- 
ner of expreſſing the differentials of quan- 
tities: Mr. Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, 
expreſs them by the fame letters as vari - 
able ones, prefixing only the letter 4. 
thus the differential of x is called 4x, 
and the differential of y, dy. And 4x 
is a poſitive quantity if x continuall 
increaſe, and a negative quantity if 
x decreaſe. We, on the other hand, 
following Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of 
4 x, write x (with a dot over it), and 
inſtead of dy, y. But foreigners reckon 
this method not ſo commodious as the for- 
mer, becauſe if differentials were to be 
difterenced again, the dots would occa- 
hon great contuſion ; not to mention, that 
printers are more apt to overlook a point 
than a letter, 
Now as permanent quantities are always 
expreſſed by the firſt letters of the alpha- 
bet, da go, db o, deze; wheretore 
d(x+y—8&e) =dx+dy, and d(x—y+ 
a) g -d. The difference of quan- 
tities, then is eaſily per formed by the ad- 
dition or ſubtraction of their compounds. 
To difference two quantities that multi- 
ply each other, as xy, multiply the dif- 
terential of one factor into the ather fac- 
tor, and the fum of the two factors, is 
the differential required. Thus the dif- 
ferentials of » y will be xdy x, that 
s ( =xdyz+zdx. Again, it there 
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be three quantities mutually multiplying 
each other, the factum of the two muſt 
be multiplied into the differential of the 
third ; thus ſuppoſe oxy: let Vc t, 
and V xy will be =ty; conſequently 4 
(vxy) =1dz+ydt : but dt=wdx+x 


dy. If thele values therefore are ſubſti- 


tuted in the antecedent differential 7 dy + 


vat, it- follows that 4(wxy) =wvxdyÞ 


vydx+xydw. In the fame manner muſt 
we proceed when the quantities to be dif- 
ferenced are more than three. But if, 
while one variable quantity increaſes, the 
other, , decreates, it is evident that 


ydx—xdy will be the differential of 


X. * 
The rule for differencing quantities that 
mutually divide each ot er, is firſt to 
multiply the differential of the diviſor in- 
to the dividend, and on the contrary, the 
difterential of the dividend into the divi- 
ſor. 2. To ſubtract the firſt product from 
the laſt, 3. To divide the remainder by 
the ſquare of the diviſor, and the quo- 
tient 1s the differential of the quantities 
mutually dividing each other. For in- 
ſtance, let xy: g be to be differenced : 
wa, Mt, and vz=2v; then xy: vs 
will be equal to ?:uv, But d(t:av) = 
(wdt—tdw):w*; and dt=xdy+ 
ydx, dw=wdz+zdv. Wherefore 4 
(t:w) =d(xy:vz) = (vzxty+wzydx 
—xyvdz—xyzdv):v* 23, For a far- 
ther account of the doctrine of differentials, 
fee the article FLUX1ONs. 


CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS, among ma- 


thematicians, a method of differencing 
exponential quantities, and ſumming up 
the diſterentials of exponential quant'ties. 
By an exponential quantity is meant a 
power, the exponent of which is variable, 


as & R a®. In order to difference an 
exponential quantity, nothing elſe is re- 
quired than to reduce the exponential 
quantities to logarithmic ones, upon 
wiuch the differeneing is managed as in 
logarithmic ones. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
the differential of the exponential quanti- 


ty x? were required. 


Let x? —xz 

then will ylx==iz 
xdy+ydx:x=d2: 2 
wixty+zxdx:ix=dy 


That is x 7 lx dy +3 ed. If 
the exponential quantity to be differenced 
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as before “ = 
then will x7 I= IR 
(>? Ixdy+yx? Ax) ldd l 


= Cache Ax) l A dx 
that is, 
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ov x? d dx. 
By the ſame method may be found the 
differential of an exponential quantity of 
any power. This calculus was invented 
by Mr. John Bernoulli, and is uſed in 
inveſtigating the properties of exponential 
See Exponential CURVE. 


RIVUS, is a method of ſumming up differ- 


- ential quantities; that is, from a differ- 


ential quantity given, to find the quan- 
tity from whole differencing the given 
differential reſults. 

It is the inverſe of the calculus differenti- 
alis; whence the Engliſh, who uſually 
call the differential method fluxions, give 
this calculus, which aſcends from the 
fluxions to the flowing quantities, or, as 
Wolfius and other foreigners expreſs it, 


- from the differences to the ſums, the 


name of the inverſe method of fluxions, 
See the articles FLUENT and FLUxX10N. 
Let s be the ſign of the ſum, or integral 
quantity, ſo that sydx may denote the 
integral of the differential y4x. Jo in- 


tegrate or ſum up a differential quantity, 
1. It is demonſtrated that dx K. 29. 


(dx dy =xF y. 3% 5(xdy+ydx) 


2—1 m 
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dx—xdy):y*=x:y. Of theſe the 
— Aud fh 2 a moſt fre- 
quently, in which the differential quan- 
tity is integrated, if a variable unity is 
added to the exponent, and the ſum di- 
vided by the new exponent, multiphed 
into the differential of the root, as in the 
fourth cale by (m- iT dx, that is, 


md x. 
N= differential quantity to be integrat- 
ed, do not come under any of theſe for- 
mulas, it muſt either be reduced to an 
integrable finite, or an infinite ſeries each 
of whoſe terms may be ſummed, 
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This calculus is applied to geometry, in 
the quadrature _ rectification of curves, 
in cubing ſolids and meaſuring their fur. 
faces, in the inverſe method of tangents, 
and in the doctrine of logarithms. 

It may be remarked, that as in the ana- 
lyſis of finites, any quantity may be rail. 
ed to any given power; but, vice verſa, 
the root cannot be extracted out of any 
number required: ſo in the analyſis of 
infinites, any variable or flowing quanti- 
ty may be differenced ; but, wice verſa, 
any differential cannot be integrated, 
And as in the analyſis of finites, we are 
not yet arrived at a method of extrafting 
roots of all equations, ſo neither has the 
integral calculus arrived at perfection: 
and as in the former we are obliged to 
have recourſe to approximation, ſo in the 
latter we have recourſe to infinite ſeries, 
when we cannot attain to a perfect inte- 
gration. See the article SER1Es. 


CALDARIUM, in the antient baths, a 


certain vault, or room, made fo as tc 
collect the vapours, and produce iweat- 
ing: whence it ſignifies a hot-houſe, 
bagnio, ſtove, or ſweating-room, 


CALEFACTION, the production of heat 


in a body from the action of fire, or that 
impulſe impreſſed by a hot body upon 
other bodies about it. This word is uſed 
in pharmacy, by way of diſtinction from 
cottion, which implies boiling ; whereas 
calefaction is only heating a thing. 


CALENBURG-CASTLE, the capital of 


a dutchy of the ſame name, in lower 
Saxony, in Germany, ſituated upon the 
river Leine, about fifteen miles ſouth of 
Hanover: eaſt longit. 97 40“, and neitl 
lat. 529 207. 


CALENDAR, calendarium, a diſtribu- 


tion of time, accommodated to the vari- 
rious uſes of life, but more eſpecially 
ſuch as regard civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
lity ; in which ſenſe it differs nothing 
from the modern almanacs, See the ar- 
ticle ALMANAC, 

The firſt calendar was made by Romulus, 
who divided the year into ten months on- 
ly, beginning on the firſt day of March, 


and — 394 days, in which time 


he imagined the ſun performed his courſe 
— all the ſeaſons. | 
This calendar was reformed by Numa 
Pompilius, who added two months more, 
Dix. January and February, placing them 
before March : his yeor began on the firſt 
of January, and conſiſted of 355 days. 
This was afterwards improved by. Julius 
Cæſar, and was by him called the julian 
account, 
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account, which reduced the year to 36 $ 
days, 6 hours; and was retained in mo 
proteſtant countries, and in our nation 
till the year 1752. This year is diſpoſ- 
ed into quadriennial periods, whereof the 
three firit years, which were called com- 
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ſtrument is compoſed of two thick cylin- | 
ders, or rollers, of very hard and poliſh- f 
ed wood, round which the ſtuffs, to be 
calendered, are wound : thele rollers are q 
placed-croſs-ways between two very thick | 
boards, the lower ſerving as a fixed baſe, 


7 
* 


1 mons, conſiſted of 365 days, and the and the upper moveable, by means of a ; 
fourth biſſextile, of 366. See the article thick ſcrew, with a rope faſtened to a | 
BissExTILE. ſpindle, which makes its axis: the upper- { 


The julian account was afterwards cor- 
rected by pope Gregory XIII. which on 
that account obtained the name of the 
gregorion calendar, or new ſtyle, the ju - 
1 


moſt board is loaded with large ſtones ce- 

mented together, weighing 20000 Ib, or 

more. It is this weight that gives the poliſh 

and makes the waves on the ſtuffs about the 

an being called the old ſtyle: and tho* rollers, by means of a ſhallow indenture 

the gregorian calendar be preferable to or engraving cut in it. 
the julian, yet it is not without its de- CALENDS, calendæ, in roman antiquity, | 
fe&ts: perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and Cal- the firſt day of each month, 1o called | 
ſni imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring from the greek xa>ww, to proclaim : it | 
the year to a perfect juſtneſs. For an ac- being cuſtomary, on thoſe days to pro- ' 
count of the difference of theſe computa- claim the number of holy-days in each 
tions, ſee the article BISSEXTILE. month. 

Julian chriſtian CALENDAR, that wherein The roman method of reckoning the days 
£ the days of the week are determined by of their months has ſomething extremely 
7 the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G; by ſingular in it: inſtead of computing for- 
a means of the ſolar cycle, and the new and wards, in the natural order of the num- 
: full moons, eſpecially the paſchal full bers 1, 2, 3, Cc. they reckoned back- 
moon, with the feaſt of eaſter, and the wards, in the manner expreſſed in the 
other moveable feaſts depending thereon, following verles : 
by means of golden numbers nghtly dil- Prima dies menſis cujuſque efl dif: ca» 
poſed through the julian year. See the lendæ: 
article GOLDEN NUMBER. Sex Maus, nonas, Julius, October, & Mars ; 
Gregorian CALENDAR, that which, ” Quatuor at reliqui : habet idus quilibet octo; 
& means of epacts rightly diſpoſed, throug Inde dies reliquos omnes dic he calendas ; 
Quas retro numerans, dices a menſe ſe- 

quente. 

Hence to find the day of our month an- 
ſwering to that of the calends, to the 
number of days in the preceding month 
add two, and from this ſum ſubtracting 
the number of calends given, the remain- 
der will be the day of our month: thus the 
fourth of the calends of June is found to 
which, ſetting aſide golden numbers, anſwer to the twenty-ninth of May: and 
22 and dominical letters, determines ſo in other caſes. 
the equinox, with the paſchal full moon, CALENDULA, MARYGOLD, in botany, 
and the moveable feaſts depending there= a ee. of the polygamia-neceſſaria claſs 
& on, by aſtronomical computations, ac- of plants, the compound flower of which 
= cording to the rudolphine tables. This is radiated, and the particular herma- 
calendar was introduced among the pro- phrodite ones tubuloſe, and lightly divid- 
teſtant ſtates of Germany in the year 1700, ed into five ſegments of the length of the 
. when 11 days were, at once, thrown out cup : there are no central ſeeds of the 
Ee of the month of February, by which dilcus ; thoſe of the periphery are ſome- 

means the corrected ſtyle agrees with the times, though rarely, ſolitary ; they are 

gregorian. of a membranaceous ſubſtance, compreſſ- 
CALENDER, a machine uſed in manu- ed and cordated. 7 


the ſeveral months, determines the new 
and full moons, and the time of eaſter, 
with the moveable feaſts depending there- 
on, in the gregorian year, Therefore 
5 the gregorian calendar differs from the 
wo julian, both in the form of the year, and 
m that epacts are ſubſtituted inſtead of 
5 golden numbers, See the article EyAcr. 
i Reformed, or corrected CALENDAR, that 


factories, to preſs certain woollen and 
lilken ſtaffs, and linnens, to make them 
imooth, even, and gloſſy, or to give 
them waves, or water them, as may be 
leen in mohairs and tabbies, This in- 


This plant, among phyſicians, paſſes for 
alexipharmic and hyſteric. 


CALENTURE, calentura, in medicine, 


a feveriſh diſorder incident to ſailors in 
hot climates ; the principal ſymptom of 
| which 
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which is, their imagining the ſea to be 
green fields : hence, attempting to walk 
abroad in theſe imaginary places of de- 
light, they are frequently loſt. 

Vomiting, bleeding, a ſpare diet, and 
the neutral ſalts are recommended in this 
diſorder ; a ſingle vomit commonly re- 
moving the —— and the cooling 
medicines completing the cure. 

CALF, vitulus, in zoology, the young of 
the ox-kind. See the article Bos. 
Among ſportſmen, the term calf is uſed 
for a hart or hind of the firſt year : the 
ſame term is alſo uſed for the young of 
the whale. 

There are two ways of breeding calves ; 
one, when they are allowed to ſuck their 
dams all the year round, chiefly uſed in 
countries where paſture is cheap; and 
the other, when being taken from their 
dams after ſucking a tortnight, they are 
taught to drink milk, or milk and water, 
out of a tub. The former, however, 
of theſe methods 4s allowed to make the 

. beſt cattle. 

Sea-CALF, the engliſh name of the p'oca of 
authors. See the article Proca. 

Carr's-$xOUT, in botany, the name of the 

. antirrhinum of botaniſts. See the ar- 
ticle ANTIRRHINUM. 

CALI, or K AL1, in botany, Ec. See K ALI, 

Cali, in geography, a town of ſouth 
America, in POPAY AN. 

CALIACA, a town of Bulgaria, fituated 
upon the Black-ſea, belonging to the 
Turks. 

CALIBER, or CAL1PER, properly denotes 
the diameter of any body: thus we ſay, 
two columns of the {ame caliber, the ca- 


„liber of the bore of a gun, the caliber of 


a bullet, Sc. See Cannon, Sc. 

CALIBER-COMPASSES, the name of an in- 
ſtrument, made either of wood, iron, 
ſteel, or braſs: that uſed for meaſuring 
bullets conſiſts of two branches, bending 
inwards, with a tongue fixed to one of 
them, and the other graduated in ſuch a 
manner, that if the bullet be compreſſed 
by the ends of the two branches, and the 
tongue be applied to the graduated branch, 
it will ſhew the weight of the bullet. See 
plate XXXV. fig. 3. 

CALIBER alſo ſignifies an inſtrument uſed 
by carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers, 
to ſee whether their work be well ſquar- 
ed, 

CALICULAN, or Qu1lLoON, in geogra- 
phy. See the article QUILON. 

CALICULARIS, in botany, a name ſome- 
une: uſed tor the hyoſcyamus of botaniſts, 
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CALICUT, a town ſituated on the Ma. 


labar-coaſt, in the hither peninſula of In- 
dia, ſubject to its own prince: eaſt longi- 
tude 759, and north latitude 119 29, 
This was the firk port the Portugueſe 
made in India, after failing round the 
cape of Good-hope. 
CALIDUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipes, 
or canals, diſpoſed along the walls of 
. houſes and apartments, uſed, by the an- 
tients, tor conveying heat to ſeveral re- 
mote parts of the houſe, from one com- 
mon furnace, 
CALIFORNIA. See Cal.LIxORNIA. 
CALIGO, in medicine, the ſame with 
achlys. Sce the article ACHLYSs. 
CALIMUS, or CAaLLiMus. Sec the ar. 
ticles CALLIuus. 

CALIN, a compound metal, whereof the 
_ Chineſe make tea-canifters, and the ik, 
The ingredients ſeem to be lead and tin. 
CALIPH, the :upreme eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity among the Saracens ; or, as it 1; 
otherwiſe defined, a ſovereign dignity 
among the malumetans, veited with, ab. 
ſolute authority in all matters relativ; 

both to religion and policy. 
It ſigniſies in the arabic, ſucceſlor or vt. 
car: the ſaracen princes aſſumed this title 
as deſcendants from Mahomet; tlie ca- 
liphs bearing the ſame relation to Maho- 
met, that the popes pretend they do to 
Jeſus Chriſt, or St. Peter. It is at this 
day one of the grand ſignzjor's titles, as 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet ; and of the ſophi 
of Perſia, as ſucceſſor of Ali. 
CALIPHATE, the dignity or office of ca- 
liph. See the preceding article. 
CALIPPIC PERIOD, an improvement of 
the cycle of Meton, of ninetcen years, 
which Calippus, a famous grecian aſtro- 
nomer, finding in reality to contain nin. 
teen of Nabonaſſar's years, four days, ard 
18; he, to avoid fractions, quadrupled 
the golden number, and by that means 
made a new cycle of ſeventy-ſix ears; 
which time being expired, he ſappoſcd 
the lunation, or changes of the moon, 
would happen on the fame day of the 
month, and hour of the day, that they 
were on ſeventy- ſix years before. 
CALIX, or CAL IX. See CALYX. 
CALIXTINS, in church-hiftory, a ſect af 
chriſtians, in Bohemia and Moravia: the 
principal point in which they differed from 
the OE” was the vie of the chalice, 
or communicating in bath kinds. 
CAL1XTINS, is allo a name given to thode, 
among the lutherans, who follow the ſeati- 
ments of George Calixtus, a celebrated di. 
vine, 
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vine, who oppofed the opinion of St. Au- 
guſtine, on predeſtination, grace, and 
free-will. 

CALKA, a kingdom of Tartary, in Aſia, 
to the eaſt of Siberia, 

CALKING, or CAULKING., 
ticle CAULKING, 

CALKINS, the prominent parts at the 

extremities of a horſe-ſhoe, bent down- 
wards, and forged to a fort of point. 
Calkins are apt to make horſes trip; 
they alſo occafion blymes, and ruin the 
back finews. If faſhioned in form of a 
hare's ear, and the horn of a horſe's heel 
be pared a little low, they do little da- 
mage; whereas the great ſquare calkins 
quite ſpoil the foot. 
Calkins are either fingle or double, 
that is, at one end of the ſhoe, or at 
both: theſe laſt are deemed lels hurtful, 
as the horſe can tread more even. 

CALL, among hunters, a leſſon blown up- 
on the horn, to comfort the hounds. 

Calis, natural and artificial, among 
fowlers, a ſport much practiſed during 
the wooing ſeaſon of partriages, eſpeci- 
ally for taking cock-partndges; for which 
they put a hen into a cage, to call and 
bring them near. The hen-partridge 
ſhould be ſet near a hedge, in a thin, 
open, wire-cage, ſo that the may be ſeen, 
at a good diſtance : then che net, called 
hallier, ſhould be placed quite round the 
cage, each part about the didance of 
twenty feet : the fowler ſhould retire be- 
hind the hedge. 

Artificial CALLs are beſt made of box, wal 
nut- tree, or the like: they are formed of 
the bigneſs of an hen's egg, bored thro” 
from end to end ; about the middie there 
muſt be a hole hollowed within, to the 
bottom; then have a pipe of a ſwan's 
quill, and the bone of a cat's foot, open- 
ed at one end, which mutt be conveyed 
into the hole at the end, and fo thruſt in- 
to the hole at the middle; take afterwards 
a gooſe quill, opened at both ends, and 
put it in at the other end of the call; 
blow into the quill, und it will make the 
like noiſe as the partridge- cock does. 

CALLA, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
nandria-polyandria clals of plants, hav- 
ing ro corolla: the fruits are berries of 
one cell each, containing many feeds of 
an oblong cylindrical figure, obtuſe at 

both ends. 

CALLABAS, a town of Indoſtan in Atia, 
upon the road from Surat to Agra. 

CALLAO, a port-town in a little iſland 

en the coaſt of Peru, in ſouth America, 


See the ar- 
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oppoſite to Lima: weſt longitude 76%, 
and ſouth latitude 12“. 

CALLARIAS, or AsseLLus CALLARI- 
As, a fiſh of the trout-kind, about a foot 
in length. 

CALLEN, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny, and province of Lein- 
ſter, about ten miles touth-weſt of Kil- 
kenny : weſt longit. 979 22, and north 
latitude 32 25". 

CALLENDER, or CALENDER, See the 
article CALENDER, 

CALLIBER, or CaL1BER. See the article 
CALIBER, 

CALLICHTHYS, a fiſh otherwiſe called 

Hromateus. See STROMATEUS, 

CALLICO, in commerce, a kind of lin- 
nen manufacture, made of cotton, chiefly 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſome of which are 
painted with various flowers of different 
colours ; and others that are never dyed, 
having a ſtripe of gold andfilverquite thro” 
the piece; and at each end they fix a tiſ- 
ſue of gold, ſilver and ſilk, intermixed 
with flowers. This manufacture is brought 
hither by the Eaſt India company, and is 
1e-exported by merchants to other parts of 
Europe. The general wear of ſtained or 
printed india callicoes in this nation hav- 
ing become a general grievance, and occa- 
ſioning unſpeakable diftreſs upon our own 
manufacturers, they were prohibited by 
ſtat. 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. 

CALLIDRYS, in ornithology, the name 
of two birds, called in engliſh redſhank 
and knot. See RED$HANK and KNorT. 

CALLIFORNIA, a large country of the 
Welt Indies, lying between 116* and x 38® 


welt longitude, and between 24* and 


469 north latitude. It is uncertain he- 
ther it be a peninſula or an iſland. 

CALLIGONUM, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
having no flower; the fruit is an oval, 
compreſſe1, ſtriated, hairy pericarpium, 
with bifid tops, turning backwards ; the 
ſc ed is ſingle. 

CALLIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, a co- 
piſt or ſcriviner, who tranſcribed, in a 
fair hand, what the notaries had taken 
down in notes, or minutes, being gene- 
rally in a kind of cypher or 22 
which, as they were in that hand, being 
underſtood by ſe, were copied over fair, 
and, at length, by perſons ho had à good 
hand, for ſale, Sc. 

CALLIMUS, zazxu©», in natural hiſto- 
ry, the name uſed by the antients for the 
loole fubllance found within the etites, or 
eagle-ſtone. der the article MTIT&. 
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CALLING the houſe, in the britiſh parlia- 


ment, is the calling over all the members 
names, every one anſwering to his own, 
and going out of the houſe, in the order 
in which he is called: this they do, in order 
to diſcover whether there be any perſons 
there, not returned by the clerk of the 
crown ; or if any member be abſent with- 
out leave of the houſe. 

CALLION, in botany, a name uſed by 
the antients for the alkekengi. 

CALLIONYMUM, in botany, a name 
given to the liliy of the valley. 

CALLIONYMUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh 

otherwiſe calld the urangſcopus, or ftar- 
rer. See the article URANOsSCOPUS. 

ISTEA, in grecian antiquity, a 
leſbian feſtival, wherein the women pre- 
ſented themſelves in Juno's temple, and 
the prize was aſſigned to the faireſt. There 
was another of theſe contentions at the fe- 
ſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, among the Par- 
rhaſtans, and another among the Eleans, 
where the moſt beautiful man was pre- 
ſented with a complete ſuit of armour, 
which he conſecrated to Minerva, to 
whoſe temple he walked in proceſſion, be- 
ing accompanied with his friends, who 
adorned him with ribbands, and crown- 
ed him with a garland of myrtle. 

CALLITAJUD, or CAaLaTajuDp. 
the article CALATAJUD. 

CALLITRICHUM, in botany, a name 
ſometimes given to adiantum. See the 
article ADIANTUM. 

CALLOUS, caloſus, ſomething partaking 
of the nature of à callus. 

CaLLOSUM CORPUS, in anatomy, a whitiſh 
hard ſubſtance, joining the two hem1- 
ſpheres of the brain, and appears in view 
when the two hemiſpheres are drawn 
back. Sce the article BRAIN. 

In this part Lanciſi and ſeveral others 
have ſuppoſed the ſoul particularly to re- 
ſide. 

CALLUS, or CaLLosITY, in a general 
ſenſe, any cutaneous, corneous, or ol- 
feous har.ineſs, whether natural or preter- 
natural: but moſt frequently it means the 
callus generated about the edges of a fra- 
Qure, provided hy nature to preſerve 
the fractured bones, or divided parts, in 
the ſituation in which they are replaced 
by the ſurgeon. : 

A callus, in this laſt ſenſe, is a fort of 
jelly, or liquid viſcous matter, that ſweats 
out from the ſmall arteries and bony fi- 
bres of the divided parts, and fills up the 
chinks, or cavities, between them, It 


C 
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firſt appears of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
but at length becomes quite bony, and 
joins the fractured part ſo firmly together, 
that the limb will often make greater re- 
ſiſtance to any external violence with this 
part, than with thoſe which were never 
broken. 

But as the new fleſh in wounds will often 
{prout up too fait, ſo will the callus in tra- 
Etures, and by this means render the limb 
unevenand deformed; the only meaſure to 
prevent this luxuriancy, is by making the 
bandage ſomewhat tighter than ordma- 
ry, and wetting it firk with ſpirits of 
wine, When the callus is indurated, we 
have no medicine that will deſtroy it, or 
take it down : however, the emplaſtrum 
de ranis vigon. cum mercurio, tying a 
plate of lead over it, is prelcribed tor 
taking it down. 

CALLus is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible 
knob, riſing on the hands, feet, Sc. by 
much friction and preſſure againſt hard 
bodies. 

CALM, in the ſea-language, is when there 

ie no wind ſtirring. 
That tract of ſea, to the northward of 
the equator, between 4 and 10 of la- 
titude, lying between the meridians of 
Cape Verde, and of the eaſtermoſt ifland 
of that name, ſeems to be a place con- 
demned to perpetual calms: the little 
winds that are being only ſome ſudden un- 
certain guſts of very ſmall continuance, 
and leſs extent. The Atlantic ocean, 
near the equator, is very much ſubject, 
nay always attended with theſe calms. 

CALM-SEA is when the fea appears very 
ſmooth. 

CALMAR, che capital of the province of 
Gothland, in Sweden, ſituated on che 
coaſt of the Baltic ſea, about forty miles 
north of Carelſcroon : eaſt longit. 16*, 
and north latitude 56* 40. 

CALMUCES, certain wandering tribes 
or hords of Tartars, inhabiting the 
country north of the Caſpian tea, under 
the protection of Ruſſia. 

CALNE, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 
about twenty —— north of Saliſbury, 
which ſends two members to parliament : 
welt longit. 2, and north lat. $19 30”. 

CALOGERI, in church-hiſtory, monks 
of the greek church, divided into three 
degrees, the novices, called archari ; the 
ordinary profeſied, called microchemi ; 
and the more perfect, called megaloche- 
mi : they are hkewite divided into cœno- 
bites, anachorets, and recluſes. The cœ- 
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nobites are employed in reciting their of- 
fice from midnight to ſun-ſet, they are 
obliged to make three genuflexions at the 
door of the choir; and returning, to bow 
to the right and to the left, to their bre- 
thren. The anchorets retire from the 
converſation of the world, and live in 
hermitages, in the neighbourhood of the 
monalteries ; they cultivate a little ſpot 
of ground, and never go out but on ſun— 
days and holy days, to pertorm their de- 
votions at the next monaſtery, As for 
the recluſe, they ſhut themſelves up in 
grottos and caverns, on the tops of moun- 
tains, which they never go out of, aban- 
doning themſelves entirely to providence: 
They live on the alms tent them by the 
neighbouring monaſteries. 

CALOMEL, in the materia medica, a 

name given to mercurius dulcis, {ublim- 
ated fix times: the preparation is done 
thus, 
Take corroſive ſublimate a pound, puri- 
fied mercury nine ounces; add the quick- 
ſilver to the mercury, reduce to powder, 
and digeſt them together in a glaſs mat- 
traſs,in a gentle ſand heat, frequently ſhak- 
ing the veiſel, till the whole is united: when 
they are thus mixed, increaſe the heat, 
ſo as to ſublimate the whole : take out the 
fublimate, and ſcrape off an acrid-part that 
is found at thetop of it ; and it any glo- 
bules of mercury appear, ſeparate them 
allo : let the ſublimation be repeated fix 
times. It is a gentle purgative, and a 
very noble attenuant. It is the greateſt 
of all medicines againſt worms, and is 
now the general remedy in a gonorrhcea, 
The common method of giving it is in 
a bolus, over night, ten or twelve grains 
for a doſe, and a purging draught the 
next morning, Sc. Rubbed with an 
equal quantity of ſulphur antimonii au- 
ratum, it is recommended as a powerful 
and ſafe alterative. 

CALOPHY LLUM, in botany, a genus 
of the polyandria-monogyna claſs of i nts, 
whole corolla conſiſts of four roundiſh, 
hollow, patent petals, and 1s larger than 
the cup: the fruit is a large globoſe 
drupe, with only one cell: the fruit is 
a large, ſingle, globoſe, acuminated 
nut. 

CALOTTE, a cap or coif of hair, ſatin, 
or other ſtuff : an eccleſiaſtical ornament 
in moſt-popiſh countries. See Car. 

CaLOTTE, in architecture, around cavity 
or depreſſure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaſtered, uſed to diminiſh the 
riſe or elevation of a moderate chapel, 

Vol. I. ; 
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cabinet, alcove, &c. which, without ſuch 
an expedient, would be too high for other 
pieces of the apartment. 

CALPE, the mountain, at the foot of 
which, toward: the ſea, Gibraltar ſtands. 
It is half a league in height towards the 
land, and fo ſteep, that there is no ap- 
proaching it on that ſide. 

CALQUING, or CaLKIN d, a term uſed 
in painting, Sc. where the backſide of 
any deſign is covered with a black or red 
colour, and the ſtrokes, or lines, traced 
through, on a waxed plate, wall, or 
other matter, by paſſing lightly over each 
ſtroke of the deſign, with a point, which 
leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the 
plate or wall. 

CALTHA, MARSH-MARYGOLD, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the polyandria-polyg ynia clats 
of plants; the flower of which conſiſts of 
hve large, oval, plane, patent, deciduous 
petals: the fruit is ſhort, acuminated, 
patent, bicarinated, and open at the upper 
tuture; the feeds are numerous and 
roundiſh, and adhere to the upper ſuture. 

CALTHA is alio the name by which 
Tournefort calls the calendula, or mary- 
gold. 

CALTROP, in military affairs, an inſtru- 
ment with tour iron points, diſpbled in a 
triangular form, ſo that three of them 
are always on the ground, and the tuurth 
in the air. They are ſcattered over the 
ground where the enemy's cavalry is to 
pals, in order to embarats them. 

CALTROP, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the trib:lus of botaniſts, See the article 
'TRIBULUS. 

CALVARIA, in anatorav, the hairy fca!p, 
or upper part of the head, which, either 
by diteaſe, or old age, grows bald firtt. 
See the articles HEAD and CALVITIESs. 

CALVARY, a term uſed in popiſh ccun- 
tries, for 'a ſort of chapel of devotion, 
raiſed on a little hill near the city, in me- 
mory of the place where Jeſus Chriſt was 
crucified, near Jeruſalem. 

CALVARY, in heraldry, a crofs fo calle«!, 
becauſe it reſembles the croſs on Which 
our Saviour fuffered. It is always {-t 
upon ſteps, See plate XXXV. fig. 4. 

CALVI, a town ot the province of Lavoro; 
in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated new 
the ſea, about fifteen miles north «ot 
the city of Naples: eaſt Jongit, 14 45 
and north latitude 41 15. 

Calvi is alſo the name of a ſea- port in the 
iſland of Corſica, ſituated on a hav, Got 
the weſt ſide of the iſland, about to 
miles ſouth-weſt of Baſtia: eat long?! 
9? &, and north lat. 42 16“. 
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CALVINISTS,in chu rch-hiſtory thoſe who CALX ANTIMONIIL is prepa red of diapho- 


follow the opinions of John Calvin, one 
of the principal reformers of the church, 
in the XVIth century, a perſon of great 
pu and induſtry, and of conſiderable 
earning ; whoſe doctrine ſtill ſubſiſts in its 
greateſt purity at Geneva, where it was 
firſt broached, and from whence it was 
propagated. This is the prevailing reli- 
gion of the United Provinces, In Eng- 
land, it is confined among tte difſenters ; 
and, in Scotland, it ſubuits in its utuioſt 
rigour. . 

The calviniſts are great advocates for the 
abſoluteneſs of God's decrees, and hold 
that election and reprobation depend on 
the mere will of God, without any re- 
gard to the merit or demerit of mankind 
that he affords to the cleft an iriclittible 
grace, a iaith that they cannot loſe, which 
takes away the ficedom of will, and ne- 
ceſſitates all their actions to virtue. 

The calviniſts believe that God foreknew 
a determinate number, whom he pitched 
upon to be perſons, in whom he would 
manifeſt his glory; and that having thus 
foreknown — he predeſtinated them 
to be holy, in order to which he gives 
them an irreſiſtible grace, which makes 
it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe. 

CALVITIES, or CALvVIT1IUM, in medi- 
cine, baldneſs, or a want of hair, parti- 
cularly on the ſinciput, occaſioned by the 
moiſture of the head, which ſhould feed 
it, being dried up, by ſome diſeaſe, old 
age, or the immoderate uſe of powder, 
Sc. See the article ALOPECIA. 

CALUMET, a ſymbol of peace among 

the indians, in the north of America; 
It is made of a red ſtone, like our marble; 
the head reſembles our tobacco- pipes, but 
larger; and is fixed cn a hollow reed, to 
hold it for ſmoaking: they adorn it with 
fine wings of ſeveral colours, and 15 the 
calumet of the ſun, to whom they pre- 
ſent it, eſpecially if they want fair wea- 
ther, or rain. This pipe is a paſs and 
ſafe conduct amongſt all the allies of the 
nation who has it given: in all embaſ- 
ſies the embaſſador carries it as an emblem 
of peace, and it always meets with a 
profound regard; for the ſavages are ge- 
nerally perſuaded, that a great misfortune 
would befal them, if they violated the 
public faith of the calumet. 

CALX properly ſignifies lime, but is alſo 
uſed by chemiſts and phyſicians for a fine 
powder remaining after the calcination, 
or corroſion, of metals and other nuneral 

ſubſtances. See CALCINATION, 


retic antimony, with three times it! 
weight of nitre, and afterwards waſhed 
from its ſalts: it is ſaid to be a good 
diaphoretic. - 
Calx ot tin is called putty ; that of brat, 
xs uſtum : and that of lead, ceruſs. See 
PUTTY, As USTUM, and CERUSs. 

CALX NATIVA, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of marly earth, of a dead whitith colour, 
which, if thrown into water, makes a 
conſiderable bubbling and hiffing noiſe, 
and has, wnhont previous burning, the 
quality of making a cæment like lime, 
or plaſter of Paris. 

CALX VIVA, QUICK LIME, that wherecn 
no water has been caſt, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to lime which has been flaked by 
pouring water on it. 

CaLx, in anatomy, the ſame with calca- 
neum. See the article CALCANEUM. 
CALYCISTAA, an appeliation given by 
Linnæus to thoſe botaniſts, who have 
claſſed plants according to the differen; 
ſtructure of the calyx, or cup of the flower; 
ſuch was Magnohus. 
CALYCULUS, a term uſed by antient na- 

turaliſts for a pod, or ſeed - veſſel. 

CALYPTRA, among botaniſts, a thin 
membranaceous involucrum, uſually of a 
conic figure, which covers the parts of 
fruftification. The capſules of molt of 
the moſles have calyptræ. 

CALYX, among botaniſts, a general term 
expretling the cup of a flower, or that 
part of a plant which ſurrounds and ſup- 

orts the other parts of the flower. 

he cups of flowers are very various in 
their ſtructure, and on that account dil- 
tinguiſhed by ſeveral names, as perian- 
thium, involuerum, ſpatha, gluma, Sc. 
See the articles PraranTulun, C.. 

CAM, a river, antiently called Grant, 

which, arifing in Hertfordſhire, run“ 
north-ealt by Cambridge, and afterward: 
continues its courſe northwards, to the 
iſle of Ely, where it falls into the river 
Ouſe. 

CAM A, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
the ſemipellucid gems, approaching to 
the onyx ſtructure, being compoled ot 
zones, and formed on a cryſtalline ba- 
ſis; but having their zones very broad 
and chick, and laid alternately on one an- 
other, with no common matter between; 
uſually leſs tranſparent, and n:ore deba 
ed with earth, than the onyxes. 

1. One ſpecies of the camia is the dull- 

looking onyx, with broad black and white 

zones; and is the camæa of the . 
| an 


aull- 
white 
erns, 
and 
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and the arabian onyx : this ſpecies is found 
in Egypt, Arab a, Perſia, and the Eait 
Indies. 2. Another ſpecies of the camra 
is the dull, broad-zoned Zreen ard 
white camæa, or the jaipi-cameo of the 
Italians : it is found in the Eait Indies, ind 
in ſome parts of America. 3. The third 
is the hard camæa, wath broad white and 
cheſnut- -vlonred veins. 4. i he hard ca- 
mæa, with bluiſh, whe, and fleſh-co- 
loured broad veins, being the fardonyx of 
Pliny's time, only brought from the Exit 
Indies. 

CAMAIEU, or C Auna, in natural 
hikory, the ſame with camea. Sce the 
preceding article. 

CAMAIEC, is alſo a term in painting, when 
there is only one colour, the lights and 
ſhades being of gold, or on a golden and 
azure gr. und. It is chiefly uſed to repre- 
ſent baſſo- relievos. 

CAMALDULIANS, a religious order 
founded by St. Romauld, in a little plain, 
on the mount Apennine, called Camal- 
dali, fituated in the ſtate of Florence. 
The manner of life firit enjoined this or- 
der, was that they dwelt in ſeparate celle, 
and met together only at the time of 
prayer: ſome of them, during the two 
lents of the year, oblerved an inviolable 
ſilence ; and others, fox the ſpace of an 
hundred days. On Sundays and Thurl- 


at either end; by no means fit ſor a ſhip 
of war. 


CAMBLET), or Caurkr, a plain ſtuff, 


compoſed of a warp and woot, which is 
manufactured on a loom, with two tred- 
dles, as linnens and flannins are. 

There are camblets of ſeveral forts, ſome of 
goat's hair, both in the warp and woof ; 
others, in which the warp is of hair, and 
the woof half hair and half filk ; others 
again, in which both the warp and the 
wook are of wool ; and laſtly, ſome, of 
which the warpis of wool and the woof of 
thread. Some are dyed in thread, others 
are dyed in the pioce, others are mark- 
ed or mixed; {ſome are ſtriped, ſome 
wave or watered, and ſome figured. 
Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, ac- 
cording to their different kinds and qua- 
litics ; ſome ſerve to make garments both 
for men and women ; ſome for bed cur- 
tains ; others for houſhold furniture, Sc. 


CAMEODIA, the capital of a kingdom 


of the ſame name in India, beyond the 


Ganges: eaſt long. 104*, and north lat. 


12“ 30. 

The kingdom of Cambodia extends from 
9? to 159 of north latitude, being bound- 
ed by the kingdom of Laos on the north, 
Cochin-china on the eaſt, the indian 


ccean on the ſouth, and by the bay of 
Stain on the weſt, 


days they fed on herbs, and the reſt of CAMBRAY, a city in the french Nether- 


the week only on hread and water. Theſe 
conſtitutions were, however, a little mo- 
derated (ſometime aft rwards, This her- 
mitage is now accounted very rich. 

CAMARA, in botany, a ſpecies of the 
lantana. See the article LANTANA, 

CAMARANA, an itijand of Arabia, in 
the Red-ica, ſituated in 159 north lati- 
tude. 


lands, tituated on the river Schelde, near 
its fo; ree eaſt Jongitude 3® 15, and 
north lat. 50 15%, 


It is a large and well built city, conſider- 


able for its linnen manu{acture, etpecial- 
ly cambricks, which took their name 
from hence. 


CAM RICRS, a fpecies « very fine white 


linnen, made of flax at Cam brav. 


CAMBAIA, a citv of the province of CAMRRI DGE, the capital of Cambridge- 


Cambaia, or Guzarat, in the hither pen- 
inſula of India; it is a very large city, 
and had once a great trade, now removed 
to Surat: e2ft longitude 72%, and north 
lat. 23“ 300. 

CAMAYES, in commerce, cotton linnens 
made at Bengal, at Madraſs, and ſome 
other places on the coalt of Coroman- 
del. 

CAMBER-BEAM, among builders, a 
piece of timber in an edifice, cut arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the 
middle, commonly uſed in platforms, as 
church-teads, and on other occaſions where 
long and ſtrong beams are required. 

CAMBERED-DECK, one that lies en- 
compaſſing, or higher in the middle than 


ſhire, ſituated upon the river Cam, about 
fhity- tive mile: north of London, and fx- 
ty north-caſt of Oord: entt longitude 
s', and north lat. 529 x7, 

Cambridge is moſt remarkable on account 
of its univerſity, which conſiſts of ſixteen 
colleges, wherein are educated about fif- 
teen hundred ſtudents. There are four- 
teen poriſtes in the town, nich is faid 
to contain about fix thouſand inhabitants. 


New CAMBRIDGE, a town of New-Eng- 


land, about three miles weſt of Bofton ; 
likewiſe remarkable for an univcrbty, 
conſiſting of three colleges : welt longit. 
70? , and north lat. 42. 


CAMBRING, in the ſeu- language. See 


the article CAuBEkRED-Drex. 


0 
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CAMEA, or CauxA, in natural hiſtory. 
Sec the article CAM A. 

CAMEL, camelus, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the order of the pecora ; 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by having no 
horns. 

This genus comprehends the camel, pro- 
perly ſo called, with two bunches on its 
back; the dromedary, or camel with a 
ſingle bunch; the glama, or peruvian ca- 
mel, with a gibboſe breaſt — even back; 
and the pacos, or camel with no gibboſity 
at all. 

The camel is larger than the dromedary, 
and covered with a fine fur, ſhorter as 
well as ſofter than that of the ox-kind : 
only about the bunches there grow hairs 
nearly a foot long. It is a native of Alia, 
particularly of Bactria, and makes an 
excellent beaſt of burden. See plate 
XXXV. fig. 6. 

CAMELEON, or CHAMALEON, in z200- 
logy. See the article CHAM.ELEON, 
CAMELFORD, a borough-town of Corn- 
wall, about twenty miles weſt of Eaun- 
ceſton : weſt longit. 5*, and north lat. 

co? 4cf, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

CAMELITA Bos, in zoology, a kind of 
wild bull, with a bunch on its back ; 
probably. the tame with the 5%. 

CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelþhia-polyandria clais of plants: 
the flower confiits of five ovated petals, 


connected vertically at the baſe ; the fruit 


is a turbinated, lignoſe, and ſurrowed 
capiule ; the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. 

CAMELOPARDALIS, in zoology, a 
creature of the deer-kind, otherwiſe call - 
ed z#ura72þa. Sce the article ZURNAPA. 


| CAMELUS, the CAMEL, in zoology. See 


the article CAMEL. 

CAMERA oOBsCURAa, in optics, 2 machine 
repreſenting an artificial eye, wherein the 
images of external objetis are exhibited 
diſtinctly, in their native colours, either 
invertediy, or erect. 

The / camera obſcura, or darkened room, 
is made after two different methods; one 
is the camera obſcura, properly ſo called, 
that is, any large room made as dark as 
poſſible, ſo as to exclude all light, but 
that which is to paſs through the hole and 
lens in a ba!l, fixed in the window in the 
ſaid room. 
The other is made in various forms, as 
that of a box, whoſe ſides fold out, &c. 
for the conveniency of carry'ng it from 
place to p.2c2, a 
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For the conſtruction of a camera obſcura, 
1. Parken the room E F (plate XXXV. 
fig. 7.) leaving only one little aperture 
open, in the window, at V, on the ſide 
I K, facing the proipet AB CD. 
2. In this aperture fit a lens, either plane 
convex, or convex on both ſides 3. At a 
due diſtance, to be determined by expe- 
rience, ſpread a paper, or white cloth, 
unlels there be a white wall for the pur- 
pole: then on this, GH, the deſired ob- 
jects, ABCD, will be delineated invert- 
edly. 4. It you would have them ap- 
pear erect, place a concave lens between 
the center and the focus of the firſt lens; 
or receive the image on a plane ſpeculum, 
inclined to the horizon, under an angle 
of 4593 or by means of two lenſes includ- 
ed in adraw-tube, inſtead of one. If the 
aperture does not exceed the bigneſs of a 
pea, the objects will be repreſented with- 
out any lens at all. 
For the conſtruction of a portable came- 
ra obſcura, the box, or cheſt, muſt be 
in breadth and length proportionable to 
the different magnitude oi the diameter 
of the lens. In one of the ſides fix a lens, 
and white paper on an oppoſite glaſs, at 
a proper diſtance ; and having made a 
little hole near the glais, you may, thro” 
that, lee the jmages of the objects, in a 
b-autitul manner, on the paper. 
CAMERARIA, im botany, a genus of the 
pentardria-monogyna clais of plants, the 
flower of which is a petal ot a funnel- 
form, with a cylindraceous lorig tube, 
ventricoſe both at the hate and the top, a 
plane limb divided into five lanceolated 
tegments : the fruit is compoled of two 
oblong ſollicles, bent horizontally, ob- 
tue at both ends, and ſending out a lobe 


on each ſide, near the baſe ; they have 


one cell, with one valve, containing nu- 
merous, oval, and imbricated feeds, in- 
ſerted in a large oval membrane, at the 
baſe. 

CAMERATED, among builders, the 
ſame with vaulted or arched. 

CAMERET-BAY, in the province of 
Britany, in France, forms the harbour 
of Breit. See the article BREST. 


CAMERINO, a town of the Eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate, in Italy. 

CAMERLINGO, according to Nucange, 
ſignified formerly the pope's or emperor's 
treaſurer : at preſent, camerlingo is no 
where uſed, but at Rome, where it de- 
notes the cardinal who governs the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tate, and adminiſters juſtice, It 
is the moſt eminent office at the court of 
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Rome, becauſe he is at the head of the 
treaſury. During a vacation of the papal 
chair, the cardinal camerlingo publiſhes 
edicts, coins money, and exerts every 
other prerogative of a ſovereign prince; 
he has under him a treaturer genera], au- 
ditor general, and twelve prelates called 
clerks of the chamber. 
CAMERON-CAPE, a promontory on the 


north part of the province of Honduras, 


in north America. 

CAMERONIANS, a party of preſbyteri- 
ans, which ſprung up in Scotland, in 
the reign of king Charles IT. They at- 
firmed that the king had forfeited his 
right to the crown, by breaking the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, which were 
the terms on which he received it. They 
pretended both to dethrone and excom- 
municate him ; and broke out into an 
open rebellion. Upon the revolution, 
they were reconciled to the kirk, and 
their preachers ſubmitted to the general 
aſſembly of the church of Scotland, in 
1690, 

CAMERY, or FROUNCE, in horſes. See 
the article FROUNCE. 

CAMiLLI, and Cause, in roman 
antiquity, a certain number of boys and 
girls, who aſliſted in the ſacrifices to the 
gos; but more eſpecially attended the 
flamen dialis. 

CAMINEC, or KAMINEC, in geography, 
See the article KAMINEC. 

CAMINHA, a port-town of Portugal, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Minho, 
about ten miles north of Viana: weſt lon. 
99 20', and north lat. 41* 50. 

CAMINI, in botany, the ſame with the 
paraguay-tea, Seethe article PARAGUAY. 

CAMIS, or Kamins, in the japoneſe af- 
fairs, denote the deified fouls of illuſtri- 
ous perſonages, believed to intereſt them- 
ſelves in the welfare of their countrymen : 
in which ſenſe they anſwer to the deifi- 
ed heroes of antiquity, See the article 
HERO, 

CAMISADE, in the art of war, an at- 
tack by ſurpriſe in the night, or at the 
point of day, when the enemy is ſuppoſ- 
ed a- bed. 

CAMISARDS, a name given by the 
French to the calviniſts of the Cevennes, 
who formed a league, and took up arms 
in their own defence, in 1688. 

CAMLE T, or CAMBLET. See the article 
CAM LET. 

CAMLETINE, a flight ſtuff, made of 
har and ,coarſe filk, in the manner of 
camblet. It is now out of faſhion. 
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CAMMIN, a port-town of Brandenbutg- 


Pomerania, in Germany, fituated on t 

eaſtern mouth of the river Oder, about 
thirty miles north of Stetin : eaſt longit. 
15?, and north lat. 54®. 


CAMMOCK, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to the azonis, or reſt-har- 
row. 

CAMMOROS, in botany, a corruption 
of cacomoros, a greek term for hemlock. 

CAMP, the ground upon which an army 

pitch rheir tents. It 1s marked out by the 
quarter-maſter- general, who appoints 
every regiment their ground. 
The chict advantages to be minded in 
chooling a camp for an army, are to hʒve it 
near the water, in a country of fof 9 
where the ſoldiers may find he 
dreſſing their victuals; that it have a free 
communication with garriſons, and with 
a country from whence it may be ſupplied 
with proviſions ; and, if poſſible, that it 
be ſituated on a riſing ground, in a dry 
gravelly foil. Befides, the advantages 
of the ground ought to be conſidered, as 
marſhes, woods, rivers, and incloſures 3 
and if the camp be near the.enemy, with 
no river or marſh to cover it, the army 
ought to be intrenched. An army always 
encamps fronting the enemy; and gene- 
rally in two lines, running parallel about 
five hundred yards diſtance; the horſe and 
dragoons, on the wings, and the foot in 
the center: ſometimes a body of two, 
three, or four brigades is encamped be- 
hind the two lines, and is called the body 
of reſerve. The artillery and bread- 
waggons are generally encamped in the 
rear of the two lines. A battalion of foot 
is allowed eighty or an hundred paces for 
its camp; and thirty or forty for an in- 
terval betwixt one battallion and an- 
other. A ſquadron of horſe is allowed 
thirty for its camp, and thirty for an in- 
—_ and more if the ground will al- 
ow It, { 


The diſpoſition of the hebrew encamp- 


ment was at firſt lad out by God him-. 


ſelf : their camp was of a quadrangular 
form, ſurrounded with an incloſure of the 
height of ten hand's breadth. It made a 
ſquare of twelve miles in compaſs, about 
the tabernacle ; and within this was an- 
other, called the levites camp. The Greeks 
had alſo their camps, fortified with gates 
and ditches. The Lacedzmonians made 
their camp of a round figure, looking 
upon that as the moſt perſect and deſen- 
ſible of any form : we are not, however, 
to imagine, that they thought this form 
fo 
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b eſſential to a camp, as never to be diſ- 
penſed with, when the circumſtance of 
the place required it. Of the reſt of the 

ecian camps, it may be obſerved, that 
the moſt valiant of the ſoldiers were placed 
at the extremities, the reſt in the middle. 
Thus we learn from Homer, that Achil- 
les and Ajax were poſted at the ends of 
the camp before Troy, as bulwarks on 
each ſide of the reſt of the princes. 
The camps of the Romans were generally 
of an exact ſquare form, or elſe oblong ; 
though this. without doubt, was often 
accommodated to the fituation of the 
place. They were always fortified, and 
a very exaCtdiicjpline maintained in them, 
in order to prevent ſurprizes from the 
enemy. 

Came is alſo uſed, by the Siameſe, and 

ſome other nations in the Eait-Indies, as 
the name of the quarters, which they aſ- 
ſign to the foreigners who come to trade 
with them. 
In theſe camps, every nation forms, as 
it were, a particular town, where they 
carry on all their trade, not only kerp- 
ing all their ware-houſes and ſhops there, 
but alſo le in theſe camps with their 
whole families. The Europeans, how- 
ever, are o tar ind:.!ged, that at Siam, 
and almoſt every where elſe, they may 
live either in the cities or ſubusbs, as they 
ſhall julve molt convenient, 

Flying Cany, the ground on which a flying 
army is en: med. 

CamP-DISEASES are chiefly a bilious fever, 
malignant fever, ſcurvy, fluxes, Cc. See 
the ziticles FEVER and CAMPAIGN. 

CamMP-HOSPITAL, See HOSPITAL. 

CAMPAGNA, in geography. Sce the 
article CAMPANia. 

CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes 
the ſpace of time that an army keeps tie 
field, or is encamped, in oppoſition to 

uarters. 
a2 the healthineſs of the diffe- 
rent ſeaſons of 2 campaign, the ingenious 
Dr. Pringle has the following obterva- 
tions: the firit fortnight or three weeks 
is always fickly, after which the ſickneſs 
decreaſes, and the men enjoy a tolerable 
ſtate of health throughout the ſummer, 
unleſs they get wet cloaths, The moſt 
ſickly part of the campaign is towards 
the 5 of Auguſt, whiltt the days are 
ſtill hot, but the nights cold and damp, 
with fogs and dews ; then, if not ſooner, 
the dyſentery prevails; and though its 
violence is over by the beginning of 
Kober, yet the remitting fever gain- 
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ing ground, continues throughout the 
reſt of the campaign, and never entirely 
ceaſes, even in winter- quarters, till the 
froſts begin. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
the laſt fortnight of a campaign, if pro- 
tracted tiil the beginning of November, 
is attended with more ſickneſs than the 
two firſt months of the encampment ; fo 
that it is better to take the held a fort- 
night ſooner, in order to return into win- 
ter-quarters ſo much the carlicr. 

As to winter-expeditions, though ſevere 
in appearance, he tells us, they abe at- 
tended with little ſickneſ', if the men 
have ſtrong ſhoes, warm quarters, tve), 
and proviſions enough. See che articles 
Caur and SOLDIER, 


CAMPANA FLOR#, in botany, a name 


by which ſome call the pulſatilla of Lin- 
næus See the article PULSATILLA. 


CAMPANIA, a city of the hither Prin- 


cipate, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 


ated about thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
the city of tne Naples: eaſt long. 155 
39, and north lat. 40® 45. 


CAMPANIA, or CAMPACNA Di ROMA, 2 


province of the pope's territories, in Italy, 
extending from the city of Rome ſouth- 


eat, as far as the frontiers of the king- 
dom of Naples. 


CAMPANI! ORM,or CAMPANULATED, 


an appellation given to flowers reſem- 
bling bell; a charaReriſtic, whereon 
Tournefcrt eſtabliſhes one of his claſſes 
of plants. Sec tlie article BoTaxy. 

Ot campaniform ilowers, we meet with 
four varieties. 1. The bell-fower, pro- 
perly ſo called. 2. The oblong or tu- 
bular bell- flower. 3. The bell-flower, 
expanded to a great width at the mouth, 
and conſequently reſembling a baſon, 
4. The globular, or roundiſh bell- 
flower ; the mouih of which is narrower 
than its hellv. 


CAMPANINI, a name given tc a marble 


of Italy, dug out of the mountains of 


Carrara; becauſe, when it is worked, it 


reſounds like a bell. 


CAMPANULA, BELI*FLOWER, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the eee ynia 
clats ot plants; the flower of which conſiſts 
of a campanulated ſingle petal; the baſe, 
broad and impervious; the limb lightly di- 
vided into five broad, acute, and patulous 
ſegments. The nectarium is ſituated in 
the bottom of the corolla, and is formed of 
five acute connivent valves. The fruit 
is an angulated roundiſh capſule, with 
three or ve cells, and having ſo many 
toramina in the ſides, for letting out the 


feeds. 
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ſeeds. The feeds are numerous and 
ſmall, and the receptacle fixed and co- 
lumnar. 

CAMPBELL-TOWN, aparhament-town 
of Argyleſhire, in Scotland, fituated on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Cantire, about ten 
miles weſt of the ifland of Arran: welt 
long. 5® 10', and north lat. $5* 35. 

CAMPDEN, a market-town, in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, about eighteen miles north- 
eaſt of Glouceſter : weit longitude 10 50, 
and north latitude 529. 

CAMPEACHY, or CamPECHY, a town 
of the province of Jucatan, on the bay 
or gulph of Mexico: weſt longitude 93“, 
and north latitude 19®, 

CamPEACHY-WOCD, campecia, in botany, 
the ſame with the hæmatoxylum of Lin- 
næus; otherwiſe called log-wood. 

It is brought to ns in large and thick 
blocks or logs, and is ce heart only of 
the tree which produces it. It is very 
heavy, ond remarkably hard, It is not 
eaſily cut, but it ſplits pretty readily in a 
longitudinal direction. 
('nmpeachy-wonod muſt be choſen in large 
and thick pieces, iound, and of a deep 
re:l colour, It has been long known a- 
mong the dyers ; but it is only of late, 
that it has been introduced into medi- 
cine. It is found to be an excellent 
aſtringent, and is given, in form of an 
extract, in diarrhœas, with very great 
ſucceſs. 

CANIPEN, a port- town, in the province 
of Overyſſel, in the united Netherlands, 
near the mouth of the river lifel, about 
forty-two miles north-eaſt of Amſter- 
dam: ealt long. 5 40, and north lat. 

$2? 4&, 

CAMPHOR, or Caurumt, ir the ma- 
teria medica, a body of a particular na- 
ture, being neither a refin, nor a volatile 
falt, nor an oil, nor a juice, nor 2 bitu- 


men, nor a gum, but a mixed fubitance, - 


dry, white, tranſparent and brittle, of 
a 3 and penetrating ſmeil. The In- 
dians diftinguith two kinds of it, a finer 
and a coarſer z the finer is the produce of 
Borneo and Sumatra, is very rare, and 
never is ſent into Europe; the coarſer is 
the Japoneſe kind, which is the common 
fort, both in the Indies and in Europe. 

The camphor, which we meet with in 
the ſhops, is alſo of two kinds, dittering 
in regard to the degree of their purity, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of rough 
and rehned camphor. 
The tree, which produces camphor, is 
a ſpecies of bay-tree, every part of which 
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abounds with camphor ; but it is not 


collected from it in the manner of other 
relins, but by a ſort of chemical procels. 


The natives of the places, where the trees 1 
grow, cut the wood and roots into imall ) 
pieces, and put them into large copper 
veſſels, which they cover with earthen i 


heads, filled with ſtraw; they give a 
moderate fire under them, and the cam- 
phor is railed in form of a white downy 
matter, and retained among the ftraw ; 
when the proceſs is over, they ſhake it 
out of the ſtraw, and knead it into cakes. 
Theſe cakes are not very compact, but 
eaſily crumble to pieces; they are mode- 
— heavy, of a greyiſh or duſky red- 
diſh white in colour, ot a pungent imell, 
and acrid taſte, and are what we call 
rough camphor: 

Retined camphor muſt be choſen of a 
perfectly clean white colour, very bright 
and pellucid, of the ſame ſmell and taſte 
with the rough, but more acrid and pun- 


ut. 

I is ſo volatile, that merchants uſually 
incloſe it in lin- ſeed, that the viſcoſity 
of that grain may keep its particles to- 
gether. 

It has various uſes, as in fire-works, 
varniſh, Cc. but its principal uſe is i 
medicine. There have been great dif- 
putes among phyſicians og the tubjadt of 
its virtues : ſome have declared it to be 
cold, others hot; they argue for its 
being cold, from its abating venery, and 
being good againſt inflammations of the 
eyes ; and thoſe, who account it hot, 
produce, in their favour, its acrid taſte, 
tragant ſmell, its inſlan i mability, and tlie 
great ſubtilety and volatility of its parts. 
At preſent, it is much uſed in medicine, 
both internally and externally. In caſes, 
both of the recent and inveterate lues 
venerea, this medicine, ſxilfully pre- 
pared and applied, has been recommend 
ed to be uſed inſtead of the common ſu- 
dorigc decoction of the woods. It may 
alſo be advantageouſly mixed along with 
the balſams, or fine turpentines, com- 
monly uſed at the cloſe of that difte . 
Some phyſicians have recommended | in 
all inflammatory, putrid, peſtilential, and 
even maniacal diſeaſes. It alſo promotes 
the menſes and urine, and is good in ul- 
cerations of the kidneys and bladder. 
Camphor may probably be extracted from 
all plants, which abound with an effential 
oil; yet it would differ with regard to the 
ſmell, always retaining that of the tree 
from which it is extracted. Thereadermay 
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ſe, in the philoſophical tranſactions, how 
Mr. Neuman, a chemiſt of Berlin, ex- 
trated camphor from thyme. 

Artificial CamPHroR is prepared with gum 
flandarach and white vinegar diſtilled, 
kept twenty days in horſe-dung, and af- 
terwards expoſed a month to the ſun to 
dry, at the end of which, the camphor 
is found in form of the cruſt of a white 
loaf. This is allo called juniper-gum, 
and maſtic. 

CAMPHOR-TREE, camphora, the tree from 
which the camphor of the ſhops is pre- 
pared, being a ſpecies of laurel. Sce 
the article LaUkUs. 

CAMPHORATA, in botany, a name 
ſometimes given to the polycnemum of 
Linneus. See the article POLYCNEMUM. 

CAMPHORATED, in pharmacy, ſome- 
thing impregnated with the virtues of 
camphor. See the article CAMPHOR. 

CAMPION, in botany, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the 2 See the ar- 
ticle LYCHNIs. 

CAMPO-mMaJjoR, a town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal, about ten miles north of Elvas, 
and eleven north-weſt of Badajox : weſt 
long. 7 25˙, and north lat. 389 45, 

CAMPO-SANTO, a village of the dutchy 
of Modena, in Italy, ſituated on the 
weſtern ſhore of the river Panaro, nearly 
half way between the city of Modena 
and San Felix. 

CAMPOIDES, in botany, the name by 
which Rivinus calls the ſcorpiurus of Lin- 
nzus. See the article SCORPIURUS. 

CAMPREDON, a town of Catalonia, in 
Spain, about fifty miles north of Bar- 
celona : eaſt long. 2, and north lat. 
42 20', 

CAMPUS, in antiquity, a ſpace of ground 

In cities, left without any buildings, not 
unlike what we call fields or ſquares, 

Campus Mall, in antient cuſtoms, an 
anniverſary aſſembly of our anceſtors 
held on May-day, when they confede- 
rated together for defence of the King- 
dom againſt all its enemies. 

Caurus MARTIUS, among the Romans, 
a field, by the fide of the Tyber, where 
the youth exerciſed themſelves in warlike 
exerciſes, It was ſo called, on account 
of a temple that ſtood on it, conſecrated 
to the god Mars. The confuls Brutus 
and Collatinus made it the place for hold- 
ing the comitia or aſſemblies of people, 
and, in after times, it was adorned with 
a great quantity of fine ſtatues. 

CAMURI, a fiſh of the lupus marinus kind, 

common in the american ſeas and rivers. 

% 
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CAMUS, a perſon with a low flat noſe 
hollowed in the middle. 
The Tartars are great admirers of camus 
beauties, Rubruquis obſerves, that the 
wife of the great Jenghis Kan, a cele- 
brared beauty, had only two holes tor a 
no{e. | 

CAN, in the ſea-language, as can-pump, 
a veſſel wherewith ſeamen pour water 
into the pump to make it go. 

CAN-BUOY, a larger ſize of buoy, uſed 
to diſcover dangerous rocks and ſhelves, 

by being placed over them. . 

CAaxn-HOOK. See the article Hook. 

CANADA, or New FRANCE, an exten- 

ſive tract of North America, bounded 
by New Britain and the britiſh colonics 
on Hudion's bay, on the north; by the 
river of St. Lawrence, the Iroquois, 
or five indian nations, the Huron and 
Illonois lakes, on the eaſt and ſouth ; 
and by unknown lands, on the welt. 

Its chief town is — 

CANAL, canalis, in hydrography, a kind 
of artificial river, made for the conve- 
nience of water- carriage. 

The Dutch, or, if we can believe the 
relations of travellers, the Chineſe, who 
inhabit a country vaſtly more extenſive 
than that of the Dutch, have ſhewn the 
great advantages reſulting from canals to 
a trading people. The antients often 
took great pains to make a communica- 
tion, by water, from one place to ano- 
ther. Several of the kings of Egypt 
have endeavoured to join the Red-ſea with 
the Mediterranean, by a canal opened 
from the Red-ſea to one of the arms of 
the Nile, which diſcharges itſelf into the. 
Mediterranean ; and the turkiſh Soly- 
man II. employed 150,000 men upon 
this buſineſs to no purpole. 

There are ſeveral large canals in France 
that of Briere, begun under Henry IV. 
and finiſhed under Lewis XIII. eſtabliſhes 
a communication between the Loire and 
the Seine by the Loing. There are forty- 
two ſluices upon it. But the greateſt and 
moſt wondertul work of that kind, and 
at the ſame time one of the moſt uſeful, 
is, the junction of the two ſeas, by the 
canal of Languedoc, propofed under 
Francis I. but not finiſhed till the time 
of Lewis XIV. 

CANAL, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage 
through which any of the juices flow, 
As 1. the ſemicircular canals, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithets of the largeſt, 
the middle one, and the leaſt, in the la- 
byriath of the ear, opening by tive ori- 

fices, 
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gces, into the veſtibule. 2. The canals 
of the auditory nerve, viz, the common 
and larger, in which there are little a- 
pertures into the labyrinth, and the pro- 
per, narrower, and longer terminating 
partly, by a little aperture, in the cavity 
of the cranium, and partly in the aquæ- 
duct of Fallopius. 3. The canalis arte- 
rioſus, between the pulmonary artery and 
the aorta of a foetus, which ſerves for a 
peculiar circulation in the foetus. 4. The 
naſal canal. 5. The canalis ſemilunaris. 
And, 6. The canalis venoſus. Sce the 
articles FOETUs, NosE, Sc. 

CANAL of the larmier, the hollowed plat- 
fond or ſoffito of a cornice, which makes 
the pendent mouchette. See the articles 
LARMIER and SOFFITO. 

CANAL of the wolute, in the ionic capital, 
the face of the circumvolutions incloſed 
by a liſtel. 

CANALICULATE, or CANALICULAT- 
ED, ſomething hollowed in the manner 
of a canal; thus, we ſay, a canaliculated 
leaf, a canaliculated ſtalk, 

CANALIS, in zoology, the ſame with 
the tubulus marinus. See the article 
TuBuLvUs. 

CANANOR, a ſea-port town of Aſia, upon 
the coaſt of Malabar : eaſt long. 75*, 
and north lat. 12 1 5. 

CANARA, the name of a kingdom of 
Aſia, upon the coaſt of Malabar, 

CANARIES, iſlands, to the number of 
ſeven, lituated in the atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 12* 21 of welt longitude, and 
between 27* and 299 north latitude ; 
the moſt eaſterly of them lying about one 
hundred and fifty miles from cape Non, 
on the coaſt of Biledulgerid, in Africa. 

CANARY, properly to called, is a con- 
fiderable ifland, about one hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference ; the chief 
town of which is Palma, from whence 
comes the excellent palm-fack, and other 
rich wines. 

It lies in 169 weft longitude, and be- 
tween 27® and 23“ north latitude. 

CANARY - BIRD; Paſſer canarienſis, the 
engliſh name of the whitifh tringilla, 
with the wings and tail greeniſh, 
Canary-birdz are natives of the canary- 
iſlands, whence they have got their name; 
but the melody of their voice is fo {weet, 
that there are few nations in Europe, 
which do not keep them in cages, where 


they very readily breed. See plate 
XXXVI. fig. 1. 
CANARY-GRASS. See the article GRASS, 
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CANCALE, a ſmall town of France, near 
St. Malo's, where ſhips may ride in eight 
fathoms water, with a fand bottom. 

CANCELIER, in falconry, is when a 
light-· brown hawk, in her ſtooping, turns 
two or three times upon the wing, to re- 
cover herſelf, before ſhe ſeizes. 

CANCELLI, a term uſed to denote lattice- 
windows, or thoſe made of croſs-bars, 

CI lattice-wiſe : it is alſo uled for 

rails or balluſters, incloſing the commu- 
— a court of live, and the 
ike, 

CANCER, the CRas, in zoology, the 
name of one of the diviſions of ſquillæ, 
comprehending all thoſe with ſhort-tails, 
See the article SQUILLA. 

Crabs are a well-known ſhell-fiſh, of 
which there are a great many ſpecies; ag 
the common large crab, the ſpider-crab, 
the molucca-crab or king-crab, the little 
wooly-crab, the prickly long- armed- 
crab, &c. See plate XXXV. hg. 5. 
where n“ 1. repreſents the common great 
crab, and n? 2. the ſpider-crab. 

CANCER, in medicine, a roundiſh, une- 
qual, hard, and livid tumour, generally 
teated in the glandulous parts of the body, 
ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe it ap- 
pears at length, with turgid veins ſhoot- 
ing out from it, ſo as to reſemble, as it 
is thought, the figure of a crab-fiſh; or, 
as others ſay, becauſe, like that fiſh, 
where it has once got, it 1s ſcarce poſſible 
to drive it away. 

Cancerous, or ſchirrous tumours, often 
appear ſpontaneoutly, without any evi- 
dent cauſe, and ſeem peculiar to certain 
conſtitutions z at other times, they may 
be accidental, or proceed from ſharp, 
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She cancer is allowed to be the moſt ter- 
rible evil that betals the body; it is uſu- 
ally cured, while yet a {mall tumour of 
the bignels of a nut, or, at moſt, a ſmall 
egg, by extirpation. When it ſeizes the 
breaſt, or is burit into an ulcer, ampu- 
tation takes place. It begins without any 
pain, and appears, at firlt, like a chicory- 
pea, but grows apace, and becomes very 
painful. The tumour aries generally 
on the lax, glandulous parts, as the 
brealts and emunQories : the reaſon of 
its appearing in the breaits, more than in 
other paits, is their being full of glands, 
with 
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Veith lymphatics and blood-veſſels amon 

© them: the ſmalleſt contuſion, comprei- 
fion, or punction extravaſates tho!e li- 
quors, which grow, by degrees, acri- 
monious from the cancer. 

The cancer is found in other ſoft ſpungy 
parts of the body ; and there have been 
ſome found in the gums, belly, neck of 
the matrix, ureters, lips, noſe, cheeks, 
abdomen, penis, th'ghs, Sc. 

A. cancer, ariling on the leg, is called a 
lupus; on the face and noſe, a noli me 
tangere. 

Cancers are divided, according to their 
ſeveral ſtages, into occult and open or 
ulcerated. Occult cancers are thoſe not 
arrived at their ſtate, or not yet burſt: ul- 
cerated cancersare known by their rough- 
neſs and fullneſs of holes, through which 
ouzes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous matter, 


frequently yellowiſh; by their pungent 


pain, which reſembles the pricking of pins; 
by their blackneſs; the ſwelling o the lips 
of the ulcer, and the veins about it, which 
are black, tumid, and varicoſe: in a can- 
cer of the breaſt, the adjacent fleſh is 
ſometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee 
the cavity of the thorax ; it occaſions a 
ſlow ſever, a loathing, oftentimes a faint- 
neſs, ſometimes a droply, and laitly death. 
Some cancerous tumours are moveable, 
others fixed ; ſome inflamed, others pa- 
Iſh; In their beginning, they are ſome- 
times no bigger thin a pea, but fre- 
quently increaſe gradually to the ſize of a 
walnut, egg, &c. ſometimes alſo their 
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If the patient, afflicted with a ſmall, ra- 
cent, and occult cancer, be at all ple- 
thoric, they generally order phlebotomy ; 
afterwards, if there be any hopes of pal- 
liaring the caſe, lenient purgatives to be 
repeated occaſionally: iſſues alſo have 
their uſe, and may contribute to prevent 
the farther growth of à recent cancer 
a due regimen being carefully obſerved, 
whilſt they are running. 

Sometimes a cancer happens in the eye. 
This cafe, if it degenerates into an ul- 
cer, is extremely dangerous, and the 
cure very uncertain, eſpecially if it ſeems 
to happen ſpontaneouſly, is of long ſtand- 
ing, or the patient in years: if the tu- 
mour is recent, it may be attempted to 
be diſcuſſed ; but if it increaſes, 1o as to 
endanger the life of the patient, it muſt 
either be conſumed with cauſtics, or, if 
poſlible, totally extirpated. When the 
whole ball of the eye is grown cancerous, 
it has been entirely taken out of its ca- 
vity, without preventing the diſorder 
from being mortal. 


CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 


ſigns of the zodiac, repreſented on the 
globe in the form of a crab, and thus 
marked () in books. 

Ptolemy makes it contain only thirteen 
ſtars, Tycho Brahe fifteen, Bayer and 
Hevelius twenty-nine, and Flamſtead no 
leſs than ſeventy -one. 

It is the fourth ſign, reckoning from 


aries, and gives name to one of the qua- 
drants of the ecliptic. 


growth 18 tudden, and at others flow, 10 Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer 


as to continue on the increaſe many ycars 

together. 

All cancers are dangerons, and ſeldom 

give way to the uſe of cvacuating medi- 

eines: they allo prove more diſtcult to 
cure, according to their ſize, the nature 


and office of the part they afe&t, the age C 


of the patient, &c, Some occult can- 
cers, particularly thoſe which happen in 
the breaſts of women, may remain harm- 
leſs to the body for ſeveral years, and 


circle of the ſphere parallel to the equa- 


tor, and paſſing through the beginning 
of the ſign cancer. 


CANCEROUS, ſomething belonging w, 


or partaking of the nature of a cancer. 
See the article CANCER, 

ANCHERIZANTE, or CANCHERI1- 
ZATO, in the italian mulic, a term fig- 
niiying a piece of muſic that begins at 
theend, heing the retrograde motion fron 
the end of a long, Sc. to the beginning. 


without ulcerating; though, upon any CANCRIFORM, an appellation given to 


external injury, they may afterwards in- 
creaſe, break, and ſoon prove mortal. 
In this caſe, every thing, that ſoon raiſes 
the velocity of the blood, ſhould be care 
fully avoided. It is pretty much the 
ſent faſhion, not to meddle with the cure 
of cancers, whilft occult; but only en- 


pre- CANDELARIA, 


thin sreſembling a crab. See CANCER, 


CANDAHOR, the capital of a territory 


of the ſame name, ſubject to Perſia: 
eaſt long. 67, and north lat. 439. 
in botany, a name 


fometimes given to the great white mul- 
lein. 


deavour to keep them ſweet, by the com- C ANDENOS, an ifland of the ruſſian em- 


pire, at the entrance into the white fea. 
CANDIA, the modern name of Crete, an 
xland ſituated in the Mediterranean fea, 


between 


mon dreſſings, when they are ulcerated. 
Others, however, treat them in the man- 
ner following: 3 


— OS, Gd 
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between 22® and 279 eaſt longitude, and 
between 35 and 369 north latitude. 
There is no river of any conſequence in 
the whole iſland, which is watered by a 
multitude of rivulets; whereof Lethe is 
one. Here too is mount Ida, fo much 
celebrated in the writings of the antients. 


CanDla, or MuTiuM, is the capital of 


the above iſland, fituated on its northern 
ooaſt, in 25% eaſt long. and 35 3& 
north lat. 


CANDIDATE, a perſon who aſpires to 


ſome public office. 
In the roman commonwealth, they were 
obliged to wear a white gown, during 
the two years of their ſoliciting for a 
laces This garment, according to 
lutarch, they wore without any other 
cloaths, that the people might not ſuſ- 
pect they concealed money for purchaſing 
votes; and allo, that they might the more 
eaſily ſhow to the people, the ſcars of 
thoſe wounds they had received in fighting 
for the defence of the commonwealth. 


CANDIDATI MaiLiTEs, an order of 


foldicrs, among the Romans, who terved 
as the emperor's body-guards, to de- 
fend him in battle. They were the tal- 
leſt and ſtrongeſt of the whole troops, and 
moſt proper to inſpire terror. They 
were called candidati, becauſe cloathed 
in white, eiter that they might be more 
con{picuous, or becauſe they were conſi - 
dered in the way of preferment. 


CANDISH, a province of the hither In- 


dia, bounded by Chitor and Malva, on 
the north; by Orixa, on the caſt; by 
Decan, on the ſouth; and by Guzurat, 
on the weſt : it is ſubject to the mogul. 


CANDISI, or CAN DES. See the article 


STRUTHILUM. 


CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallove, wax, 


or ſperma ceti; the wick of which is com- 
monly of ſeveral threads of cotton, ipun 
and twiſted together. 

A tallow- candle, to be good, muſt be 
half ſheeps, and half bullocks tallow, 
for hogs tallow makes the candle gutter, 
and always gives an offentive ſmell, with 
a thick black imoke. The wie, ought 
to be pure, ſuſhciently dry, and pro- 
perly twiſted, otherwile the candle will 
emit an unconſtant vibratory flame, Which 
is both prejudicial to the eyes, and in- 
ſufficient tor the diſtinct illumination of 
objects. 

There are two ſorts of tallow- candles; 
the one dipped, the other moulded: 
the former are the common candles; the 
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others are the invention of the ſieur le 
Brege at Faris, 
As tothe method of making candles, in ge- 
neral ; after the tallow has been weighed, 
and mixed in the due proportions, it 
is cut into very ſmall pieces, that it 
may melt the ſooner; for the tallow in 
lumps, as it comes from the butchers 
would be in danger of burning or turn- 
ing black, if it were left too long over 
the fire, Being perfectly melted and 
ſkimmed, they pour a certain quantity 
of water into it, proportionable to 
the quantity of tallow. This {erves to 
precipitate, to the bottom of the veſſel, 
the impurities of the tallow, which 
may have eſcaped the ſkimmer. No wa- 
ter, however, mutt be thrown into the 
tallow, deiigned for the three firſt dips, 
becauſe the wick, being ſtill quite dry, 
would imbibe the water, which makes the 
candles crackle in burning, and rendery 
them of bad uſe. The tallow, thus 
melted, is poured into a tub, through a 
coarſe ſieve of horſe-hair, to purify it 
{till more, and may be uſed after having 
itood three hours. It will continue fit 
for ute twenty-four hours in ſummer, and 
fittecn in winter. 
The wicks are made of ſpun cotton, 
which the tallow-chandlers buy in ſkains,, 
and which they wind up into bottoms or 
clues. Whence they are cut out, with 
an inſtrument contrived on purpoſe, into 
pieces of the length ot the candle requir'd; 
then put on the [ticks or broches, or eiſe 
laced in the moulds, as the candles are 
intended to be either dipped or moulded. 
Wan- candles are made of a cotton or 
flaxen wick, ſlightly twifted, and cover- 
ed with white or yellow wax. Of theſe, 
there are ſeveral kinds; ſome of a conical 
figure, uſed to illumine churches, and in 
proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, Sc. See 
the article TAPER. 
Others of a cylindrical form, uſed on 
ordinary occaſions. 
The firſt are either made with a ladle or 
the hand. 
To make wax- candles with the ladle, 
The wicks being prepared, a dozen of 
them ate tied by the neck, at equal di- 
ſtances, round an iron circle, ſuſpended 
directly over a large baſon of copper tin- 
ned, and full of melted wax: a large 
ladle full of this wax is poured gently on 
the tops of the wicks one after another, 
and this operation continued till the can- 
dle arrive At its deſtined bigneſs, with 
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this precaution, that the three firſt ladles 
be poured on at the top of the wick; the 
fourth at the height of 3; the fiſth at 
4; and the ſixth at r; in order to give 
the candle its pyramidal form, Then the 
candles are taken down, kept warm, and 
rolled and ſmoothed upon a walnut-tree 
table, with a long ſquare inſtrument of 
box, ſmooth. at the bottom. 

As to the mannerof making wax candles 
by the hand, they begin to ſoften the wax, 
by working it ſeveral times in hot water, 
contained in a narrow, but deep caldron. 
A pieceof the wax is then taken out, and 
diſpoſed by little and little, around the 
wick, whichis hung on a hook in the wall, 
by the extremity oppoſite to the neck; ſo 
that they begin with the big end, dimi- 
niſhing fall as they deſcend towards the 
neck. In other reſpects, the method is 
nearly the ſame as in the former caſe. 
However, it muit be obſerved, that in the 
former caſe, water is always uſed to mot- 
ſten the ſeveral inſtruments, to prevent 
the wax from ſticking ; and in the latter, 
oil of olives, or lard, for the hands, &c. 
The cylindrical wax-candles are either 
made, as the former, with a ladle, or 
drawn. Wax-candies drawn, are fo 
called, becauſe actually drawn in the 
manner of wire, by means of two large 
rollers of wood, turned by a handle, 
which turning backwards and forwards 
ſeveral times, paſs the wick through 
melted wax contained in a braſs baſon, 
and at the ſame time through the holes 
of an inſtrument like that uſed for draw- 
ing wire faſtened at one fide of the 
baton. 

Makers of candles are not to uſe melting 
houles, without due entry thereof at the 
exciſe- office, on pain of 100 l. And to 
give notice of making candles to the ex- 
ciſe- officer for the duties, and of the 
number, Sc. or ſhall forfeit 50 l. Re- 
moving the candles before weighed by 
the officer, or mixing them with others, 
is Iikewiſe liable to penalties. 


LE is alſo a term in medicine, and is 
CANDLE is allo at I , and is 


reckoned among the inftruments of ſur- 
gery. Thus the candela fumalis, or the 
candela pro ſuffitu odorata, is a maſs of 
an oblong form, conſiſting of odoriſe- 
rous powders, mixcd up with a third, 
or more, of the charcoal of willow, or 
lime-tree, and reduced to a proper con- 
ſiſtence with a mucilage of gum-traga- 
canth, ladanum, or turpentine. It is 
iptended to excite a grateful ſmell with- 
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out any flame, to correct the air, to for- 
tify the brain, and to excite the ſpirits, 


Medicated CANDLE, or BouGi1t, in ſur- 


gery, a ſmall ſtick of wax in form of a 
candle, which ſurgeons introduce into 
the urethra, either to dilate it and keep 
it open, or to conſume carnoſities. There 
are two ſorts of theſe candles, the one 
ſimple, and the other compound. The 
ſimple are made of wax, of cat-gut, 
or even of lead; and the intention of 
them 1s to keep the canal of the urethra 
properly diſtended. Their thickneſs, 
therefore, ſhould be proportiened to the 
diameter of that canal. The compound 
bougies are loaded with ſome medicine 
capable of producing a ſuppuration, or 
of deſtroying carnoſities and excreſcences 
in the urethra. 

Sale or auction by inch of can- 
dle, is when a ſmall piece of candle be- 
ing lighted, the byſtanders are allowed 
to bid for the merchandize that is ſell- 
ing; but the moment the candle is out, 
the commodity is adjudged to the laſt 
bidder. 

There is alſo an excommunication by 
inch of candle, when the ſinner is allow - 
ed to come to repentance while a lighted 
candle continues burning; but after it 
is conſumed, he remains excommuni- 
cated to all intents and purpoſes, 


CANDLE-BERRY-TREEF, in botany, the 


engliſh name of a ſpecies of myrica, 
called alſo the virginian myrtle, as being 
common in that country. 
From the berries of this tree, a green 
kind of wax 1s drawn by boiling, where- 
of they make candles; and hence is de- 
rived the name candle-berry- tree. 
a feaſt of the church 
held on the ſecond day of February, in 
henour of the purification of the virgin 
Mary. It is borrowed from the prac- 
tice of the antient chriſtians, who on 
that day uſed abundance of lights both 
in their churches and proceſſions, in 
memory, as is ſuppoſed, of our Saviour's 
being on that day, declared by Simeon, 
© to be a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
In imitation of this cuſtom, the roman 
catholics, on this day, conſecrate all the 
tapers and candles which they uſe in their 
churches during the whole year. At 
Rome, the pope performs that ceremony 
himſelf, and diſtributes wax- candles to 
the cardinals and others, who carry them 
in proceſſion thro* the great hall of the 
pope's palace, This ceremony was pro- 
or 3 hibited 
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hibited in England, by an order of coun- 
oil in 1548. 

CANDLESTICK, an inſtrument to hold 
a candle, made in different forms, and of 
all ſosts of matter. 

The golden candleſtick was one of the 
ſacred utenſils made by Moſes to be 
placed in the jewiſh tabernacle. It was 
made of hammered gold, a talent in 
weight. It conſiſted of ſeven branches, 
ſupported by a baſe or foot. Theſe bran- 
ches were adorned at equal diſtances with 
ſix flowers like lillies, and with as many 
bowls and knobs placed alternately. 
Upon the ſtock and fix branches of the 
candleſtick, were the golden lamps, which 
were immoveable, wherein were put oil 
and cotton. 

Theſe ſeven laps were lighted every even- 
ing, and extinguiſhed every morning. 
The lamps had their tongs or ſnuffers to 
draw the cotton in or out, and diſhes 
underneath them to receive the ſparks 
and droppings of the oil. This candle- 
ſtick was placed in the antichamber of 
the ſanctuary, on the ſouth fide, and 
ſerved to illuminate the altar of pertume, 
and the table of the ſhew-bread. When 
Solomon had built the temple of the Lord, 
he placed in it ten golden candlefticks, 
of the ſame form as that deſcribed by 
Moles, five on the north, and five on the 
ſouth ſide of the holy. But after the 
babyloniſh captivity, the golden candle- 
ſtick was again placed in the temple, as 
it had been before in che tabernacle by 
Moſes. This facred utenſil, upon the 
deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, 
was lodged in the temple of peace, built 
by Veſpaſian ; and the reprelentation of 
it is ſtill to be ſeen on the triumphal arch 
at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Veſpaſian's triumph is delineated. 

Water-CANDLESTICK, a kind of fountain, 
the ſpout of which is raiſed upon a pe- 
deſtal in form of a large baluſtrade, which 
carries a ſmall baſon like a table or ſtand, 
from which the water falls into a larger 
baſon, level with the alleys in a garden. 

CANDY, in geography, the capital of the 
iſland of Ceylon, ſituated in the middle 
of the iſland : eaſt long. 79“, north lat. 89. 

Canpy, or ſugar-CANDY, a preparation 
of ſugar, made by melting and cryſta- 
lizing it fix or ſeven times over, to render 
it hard and tranſparent. It is of three 
kinds, white, yellow, and red. The 
white comes from the loat tugar, the 
yellow from the caſſonado, and the red 
from the muſcovadeo, Sce SUGAR, 
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Sugar-candy is moſt proper in colds, be- 
cauſe it melts ſlowly, and thereby gives 
time to the ſaliva to mix with it, and 

, thus to blunt the acrimony of the 
phlegm. 

CANDYING, in pharmacy, the a& of 

preſerving ſimples in ſubſtance, by boil- 
ing them in ſugar. 
The performance of this originally be- 
longed to the apothecaries, but is now 
become a part of the buſineſs of a con- 
fectioner. 

CANE, arundo, in botany. See the arti- 
cle ReEeD. 

Cane denotes alſo a walking-ſtick. Tt is 

cuſtomary to adorn it with a head of 
gold, filver, agate, Sc. Some are with= 
out knots, and very ſmooth and even; 
others are full of knots, about two inches 
diſtant from each other. Theſe laſt have 
very little elaſticity, and will not bend 
ſo well as the others. 
Canes of Bengal, are the moſt beautiful 
which the europeans bring into Europe. 
Some of them are ſo fine, that people 
work them into veſſels or bowls, which 
being varniſhed over in the injide with 
black or yellow lacca, will hold iiquors 
as well as glaſs or china-ware does, and 
the Indians uſe them for that purpoſe. 

CANE, canna, is alſo the name of a long 

mealure, which differs according to the 
ſeveral countries where it is uſed. 
At Naples, the cane 1s equal to 7 feet 
4 + inches engliſh meaſure : the cane of 
Tholouſe, and the upper Languedoc, is 
equal to the varre of Arragon, and con- 
tains 5 feet 87 incaes : at Montpelier, 
Provence, Dauphin, and the lower Lan- 
guedoc, to 6 engliſh feet 5 + inches. 


CANEA, a ſea-port town on the north- 


ſide of Candia, eſteemed the ſecond in 
the ifland. It is a pretty good harbour, 
but the fortifications are out of repair ; 
eaſt long. 24*. north lat. 45* 46, 
CANELLA ALBA, a name by which 
{ome call the cortex winteranus. See the 
article WINTERANUS CORTEX. 
CANEPHORZ2, in grecian antiquity, 
virgins who when they became marriage- 
able, preſented certain baſkets full of lit- 
tle curioſities to Diana, in order to get 
leave to depart out of her train, and 
change their ſtate of life. 
CANEPHORIA, in grecian antiquity, 4 
ceremony which made part of a teaſt ce- 
lebrated by the anthenian virgins, on the 
eve of their marriage day. 
At Athens, the canephoria conſiſted in 
this; that the maid, conducted by her 


father 
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father and mother, went to the temple 
of Minerva, carrying with her a baſket 
full of preſents, to engage the goddeſs to 
make the marriage-ſtate happy; or, as 
the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the 
baſket was intended as a kind of honour- 
able amends made to that goddels, the 
rotectrix of virginity, for abandoning 
ey party; or a ceremony to appeaſe her 
wrath. Suidas calls it a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Diana. See CANEPHORF. 

CANEPHORIA 1s allo the name of a feſtival 
of Bacchus, celebrated particularly by 
the Athenians, on which the young maids 
carried golden baſkets full of fruit; 
which baſkets were covered, to conceal 
the myſtery from the uninitiated, 

CANE TO, a fortified town of the dutchy 
of Maniua, fituated on the Oglio, about 

| twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Mantua: eaſt 
long. 10“ 50, north lat. 459. 

CANFARA, ſignifies a trial by hot irons, 
See the article ORDEAL. 

CAN, a gulph or fea, lying between 
China and Tartary, at the eaſt end of 
the long wall. 

CANICULA, in ichthyology, the name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of {qualus. Sc the ar- 
ticle SQUALUS. 

CanicuLa, or CANICULUS, in aſtrono- 
my, the ſame as the canis minor. See 
the article CAN1S MINOR, 

It is allo a name given to one of the ſtars 
of the coniteilation canis major, called 
the dog ſtar, and by the Greeks, ſirius. 

CANiCULAR pars, commonly called 
dog-days, a certain number of days pre - 
ceding and enſuing the heliacal riſing of 
canicula, or tke dog- ſtar, in the morn- 
ing. The Ethiopians and Egyptians 
began their year at the riſing of the dog- 
ſtar, reckoning to its riſe again the ne: 
year, which is called the annus canarius. 
The Romans ſuppoted it to be the cauſe 
of the ſultry weather uſually felt in the 
dog- days; and therefore ſacrificed a 
brown dog every year at its riling, to 
zppeaſe its wrath. 

The dog days begin towards the end 
of July, and end the beginning of Scp- 
tember. 

CANINA, in geography, the fame with 
Epuus. See the article EPIRUS. 

CANINANA, a kind of brafilian ſerpent, 

green on the back, and ye:low on the 
belly. 

CANINE, whatever partakes of, or has any 

relation with the nature of a dog. Thus, 

Canine TEETH, in anatomy, are two 
fharp-edged tooty in each jaw; one on 
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each fide, placed between the inciſores 
and molares. See the article Toorn. 

CANINE MUSCLES, a pair of muſcles com- 
mon to both lips. They ariſe from 
the hollow on each fide under the os 
jugalis, in the os maxillare, and are in- 
lerted into the angle of the lips. 

CANINE APPETITE, See BULIMY. 

CANIS, Dos, in zoology, the name of a 

comprehenſive genus of quadrupeds, of 
the order of the feræ. | 
They are diſtinguiſhed from the other 
genera of this order, by the number of 
their teats, or paps, which in the dog- 
kind are ten, four on the breaſt, and ix 
on the belly : add to this, that their feet 
are adapted to running; they have five 
toes on the fore ones, and four on the 
hinder. 
Under this genus are comprehended, 
1. The common dog, or canis with a 
crooked tail, bending backwards. 2. 
The wolf, or canis with a ſtraight tail, 
ſhorter than his body. 3. The fox, or 
canis with a ſtraight tail, equal in length 
to his body. 4. The hyæna, or lupus 
marinus, with the hair of its neck erect, 
and conſiderably long. See Dos, Sc. 

Canis, the DOG-FISH, a name given to 
ſeveral ſpecies of tqualus. See the article 
SQUALUS. 

Caxis VOLANS, in zoology, the name by 
which ſome call the tail-leſs bat. Sce the 
article VESPERTIL1O. 

Canis MAJOR, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
tion of the ſouthern hemi:phere, conſiſt- 
ing of 28 ſlars, according to Ptolemy ; 
of 13, according to Tycho; and 32 in 
the britannic catalogue. 

CAaNn1s MINOR, CANICULUS, or CANt- 
CULA, in aſtronomy, a conttellation ot the 
northern hemiſphere. In Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, the canis minor comprehends two 
ſtars; in that of Tycho, ſwe; and in 
the britannic catalogue, fittcen. 

CANISE, a ſmall town of lower Hun- 
gary, which was ceded to the emperor 
by the peace of Car owitz. 

CANISTER, a large tin-box, in which 
t-a is brought from China, They are 
of ſeveral fes, holding from one pound 
to ten of that vegetable. 

C ANKER, a {peck made by a ſharp hn- 
mour, winch gnaws the fleth almoſt like 
a cauſtic ; very common in the mouths 
of children. See CANCER, 

CaxkER, a diſcaſe incident ta trees, pro- 
cceding chictly from the nature of the 
foil. It makes the bark rot and fall. 
It the cauker be in a-bough, cut it off; 
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the tree; and in a ſmall one, cloſe to 

it : but for over-hot ſtrong ground, the. 

mold is to be cooled about the roots with 
nd-mud, and cow-dung. 


CANNA, in botany, a genus of plants of the 


monandria-monogynia claſs, the flower of 
which is monopetalous, and divided in- 
to fix parts. The laciniz are lanceo- 
lated, cohering at the baſes, of which 
the three exterior ones are erect ; the 
three interior ones are longer than theſe, 
and two of them are _ and one re- 
flex. The fruit is a roundiſh, ſcabrous, 
coronated, triſulcated capſule, with three 
cells and three valves, containing ſome 
loboſe ſeeds. See CANACORUS. 


CANNABINA, in botany, the fame with 


the galeopſis of Linnæus. 


CANNABIS, HEmP, in botany, a genus 


of the dioecia-pentandria claſs of plants. 
'There is no corolla, but the calyx of the 
male flower is divided into five parts; 
and that of the female, is compoſed of a 
ſingle leaf, acuminated and opening fide- 
ways. The pericarpium is very ſmall, 
and the feed is a globole, depreſſed, bi- 
valvular nut. 


Bafiard-CANNABIS, in botany, a name 
given by Rivinus to the galcoplis of Lin- 


neus. 


CANNACORUS, in bctany, the name 


uſed by Tourneſort for the canna of 
Linnæus. See plate XXXVI. fig. 2. 


CANNEQUINS, white cotton - linnens 


brought from the Eaftt-Indhies, a very 
proper commodity for trading on the 
coaſt of Guinca. 


CANNEL-COAL, in the materia medica, 


a ſubſtance which has a long time, tho' 
with very little reaſon, been contounded, 
both by authors and druggilts, with jet. 
It is dug up in many parts of England 
in great abundance, particularly in Lan- 
caſhire, where it is burnt as common 
fuel. It is worked into toys and uten- 
ſils of various kinds, under the name of 
jet. In mediciue, it has the credit of 
being good in the colic, and of being, 
in general, an emollient and diſcutient : 
but the preſent practice takes no notice 
of it, 

CANNON, in the military art, an engine 
or fire-arm for throwing iron, lead, or 
ſtone bullets by force of gunpowder. 
Cannons at firſt were called bombard, 
from tlie noiſe they made. They had 
likewiſe the name of culverin, bafilitk, 
Sc. from the beaſts that were repreſented 
upon them ; and the Spaniards, trom de- 
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votion, gave them the name of ſaints ; 
witneſs the twelve apoſtles which Charles 
V. ordered to be caſt at Malaga, for his 
expedition to Tunis. 


The moſt remarkable parts about a can- 


non, are the caſcabel, mouldings, baſe- 
ring, touch-hole, vent-ring, reinforced- 
ring, trunions, dolphins, trunion-ring, 
corniſh-ring, neck, muſle, face, and 
chace or cylinder, See each of theſe in 
its proper __ 
The metal of which cannons are com- 
poſed, is either iron, or which is more 
ulual, a mixture of copper, tin, and brats; 
the tin being added to the copper, to 
make the metal more denſe and compact; 
ſo that the better and heavier the copper 
is, the leſs tin is required. Some to an 
hundred pounds of copper, add ten of 
tin, and eight of braſs; others ten of tin, 
five of braſs, and ten of lead. The ſieur 
Bereau pretends, that when old pieces of 
metal are uſed, the founder ought to 
add to one hundred weight of tliat metal, 
twenty-five pounds of good copper, and 
five pounds of tin. Braudins deſcribes 
a method of making cannon of leather, 
and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of 
ſuch in the long war of the laſt century; 
but theſe burſt too eaſily to have much 
eſtect. With regard to iron cannon, 
they are not capable of ſo much reſiſtance 
as thoſe of braſs ; but as they are leſs 
expenſive, they are often uſed on board 
of ſhips, and alſo in ſeveral tortified places. 
For the method of caſting cannon, tee the 
article FOUNDERY. 
Cannons are diſtinguiſhed by the diame- 
ters of the balls they carry. The rule 
for their length 1s, that it be ſuch as that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire, 
betore the bail quit the piece, It it be 
too long, the quantity of air to be drawn 
out before the ball, will give too much 
refiltance to the impulſe; and that im- 
pulſe ceating, the friction of the bail 
againſt the ſurface of the piece, will tak 
oll trom the motion. 0 
In former days, cannon were made much 
longer than they are now; but experi- 
ence has taught us, that a ball moves 
with a greater impetus thro' a leſs ſpace 
than a greater: and accordingly it is 
jound, that an won ball of 48 pound 
weight, goes farther from a ſhort can- 
non, than another bal) of 96 pound aut 
of a longer piece; whereas, in other re- 
ſpects, it 1s certain, the larger the bore 
and ball, the greater the range. But for 
the range of a cannon, {es PROJECTILE. 
; it 
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It is found too, by experience, that of 
two cannons of equal bore, but different 
lengths, the longer requires a greater 
charge of powder than the ſhorter. The 
ordinary charge of a cannon is, for the 
weight of its gunpowder to be half that 
of its ball. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin a table exhibiting 
the names of the ſeveral cannon, their 
length, their weight, and that of their 
ball, as they obtain among us, 


wt. of | weight | tength | 
Names of cannon. | an iron | of the | of the 

ball. cannon. |cannon. | 

Ib. oz, | Ih. f. inch. 
Cannon royal 48 © | 8000 12 © 
Demi cannon large 36 o | 6000 | 12 © 
Demi cannon 8 32 © | 5600 [12 © 
Demi cannon leaſt 30 © | 5400 [11 © 
Culverin largeſt 20 © | 4800 |12 © 
Culverin ordinary 17 55 | 4500 | 12 © 
Culverin leaſt 15 © | 4000 [| 11 © 
Demi culverin ordinary | 10 11 | 2700 | 11 © 
Demi culverin leaſt 9 o | 2000 [10 © 
Saker ordinary 6 o | 1500 | 10 0 

Saker leaſt 4 12 | 1400 8 o | 
Minion largeſt 3 12 | 2000 $ © 
Minion ordinary 3 4 $00 7 © 
Falcon 2 8 750 6 © 
Falconet 1 $5 J 400 5 6 
Rabinet o 3 300 5s 6 
Baſe 8 200 4 6 


Cannon are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to the diameter of their mouth, or 
calibre. This calibre is divided, in con- 
ſequence of an order from the king of 
France, into thirty-ſix parts, in order to 
determine by theſe parts the dimenſions 
of the different moulds for cannon. We 


hope the reader, then, will not be dit- 
ſatisfied to find an account of the dimen- 
ſions of the ſeveral parts of cannon of five 
different calibres, as they are regulated 
by that order of the king of France, on 
Oct. 7, 1732. in the following table: 


ſ Pieces of cannon of 24 of 16 of 12 of 8 of 4 
Length of the bore +6} 40s 1389 ys "Br 
Depth af the chamber 2 6 1 10 
Thickneſs of metal at breech 3 4 9 $a "0,40 
Length of the caſcabel 10 11 | 9 6 $ 8 7 7 3 

Diameter of the trunions | 1 is 4 9 4 4 3 10 3 
Projection of the trunions E284: 4.4 4 4 3 10 3 
Calibre of the piece g is D 98 2 

ö Diameter of the ball 5 6 SG 3 "SP 3 9 3 
Length of the whole piece |11 10 6 10 8 10 7 2 
Weight of the piece 5400 4260 | 3200 i 2100 | 11 50 Ib | 


CANNON, with letter-founders and printers, CANNOW, Canow, or CANOE, See 


the largeſt ſize of the letters they ule. See 
the article LETTER. 

CANNONEER, or CANNONIER, the ſame 
with gunner. See the articles GUNNER 
and GUNNERY., 


the article CANOE. 


CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made of 


different metals, principally of ſilver and 
lead, but ſometimes of iron. 
They 
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They are introduced into hollow ulcers, 
in order to facilitate a diſcharge of pus 
or any other ſubſtance ; or into wounds, 
either accidental] or artificial, of the large 
cavities, as the thorax or abdoinen : they 
are uſed in the operation of brancho- 
tomy, and by ſome after cutting for the 
ſtone, as a drain for the urine, 

Other cannulas are uſed for introducing 
cauteries, either actual or potential, in 
hollow parts, in order to guard the parts 
adjacent to that to be cauterited, rom 
injury. They are of various figures ; 
ſome being oval, ſome round, and others 
croobed. 

CANOBIA, a town of the dutchy of Milan, 
ſituated on the weſt fide of the lake Mag- 
giore, about thirty miles weſt of Como: 
ealt long. 8 500, north lat. 469. 

CANOE, a ſmall boat, made of the trunk 

of a tree, bored hollow ; and ſometimes 
alſo of pieces of bark, ſewed together. 
It is uſed by the natives of America to 
go a fiſhing in the fea, or upon ſome 
other expedition, either by ſea, or upon 
the rivers and lakes. The negroes in 
Guinea, and even many in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, ute alſo canoes, Two men are ſuffi- 
cient to manage a canoe ; and when the 
falls of the rivers oblige them to land, 
they carry the canoe and merchandi{- on 
their ſhoulders, till they come above or 
below the fall, according as they go up 
or down the rivers or lakes : the largeit 
canoe, either made of the harks or trunks 
of trees, rarely holds above four perſons. 
The canoes of the ſavages about Davis's 
ſtraits, are more extraordinary; they 
are ſeven or eight feet long, and two 
broad, compoſed of ſmall ſticks, of a very 
pliant wood, in the form of à hurdle, 
and èdvered with ſeal - kins: each canoe 
holds but one man, who ſits in a hole 
made in the middle of it. 

CANON, commoniy called prebendary, a 
perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or reve- 
nue allotted for the performance of divine 
ſervice in a cathedral or collegiate church. 
Originally, canons were only prieſts, or 
inferior eccleſiaſtics, who lived in com- 
munity, reſiding near the cathedral church 
to aſſiſt the biſhop, depending intirely 
on his will, ſupported by the revenues 
of his biſhopric, and living in the fame 
houſe as his domeſtics or counſellors, &c. 
By degrees, theſe communities of prieſts, 
ſhaking off their dependance, formed ſe- 
parate bodies; in time they freed them- 
ſelves from their rules, and at length 

ceaſed to live in à community. It is 

Yor. I. 
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maintained that the colleges of canons, 
which have been introduced into each 
cathedral, were not in the antient church, 
but are of modern appointment. 
As the canons have degenerated from 
their firſt inſtitution, people have fre- 
quently made merry at their coſt ; not 
contented with quoting them as ſo many 
models of indolence and fentuality, but 
their corpulency is even become prover- 
bial. 
In the romiſn church, when a perſon is 
promoted to the office of a canon, he 
muſt be prelented in a very ceremonious 
manner to the chapter, who aſſemble in 
the cathedral, in order to receive him : 
he kiſſes the altar thrice, after which he 
pou and takes his place in the choir ; 
e afterwards makes his confeſſion of 
faith aloud, and {wears to obſerve the 
ordinances of the church, and his holineſs 
the pope : being thus ſolemnly inſtalled, 
he is impowered to aſſiſt at the chapter, 
to chaunt the office of the choir, Ec. 
Canons are of various kinds, as, 

Cardinal-Caxons, thoſe attached, or, as 
the latins call it, zmcardinati, to a church, 
as a prieſt is to a pariſh. 

Domicellory-CANONs, your.g canons, who, 
not being in orders, had no right in any 
particular chapters. 

Expefative-CANONS were ſuch as, with- 
out having any revenue or prebend, had 
the titles and dignities of canons, a voice 
in the chapter, and a place in the choir, 
till ſuch time as a prebend ſhould fall. 

Foreign-CANONS, ſuch as did not officiate 
in the canonries to which they belonged. 
To theſe were oppoſed manſionary ca- 
nons. 4 

Regular-Caxnoxs, thoſe who ſtill live in 
community, and who, like religious, 
have, to the practice of their rules, add- 
ed the ſolemn proteſſion of vows. 

Tertiary-CANON, a perion who had only 
the third part of the revenues of the ca- 
nonicate. 

Canox, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a law, 
rule, or regulation of the policy and diſ- 
cipline of a church, made by councils 
either general, national, or provincial. 

CANONS of the apoſtles, a collection of ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws, which tho' very antient, 
were not left us by the apoſtles. Tis 
true, they were ſomctimes called apoſto- 
lic canons; but this means no more 
than that they were made by biſhops, 
who lived ſoon after the apoſtles, and 
were called apoſtolical men. They con- 
ſiſt of regulations, which agree with the 
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diſcipline of the ſecond and third cen- 
tun ies: the Greeks generally count eighty- 
five, but the Latins receive only fifty, nor 
do they obſerve al! theſe. 


C ON of maſs, in the romiſh church, the 


name of a prayer which the prieſt reads 
low to himſelf, the people kneeling. 

In this part of the mals, the prielt par- 
ticularly mentions ſome perſons for whom 
he is going to offer the ſacrifices, and 
prays to God for the redemption of their 
fouls, the hopes of their ſalvation, Cc. 


Prſchal-CANON, a table of the maveable 


feafts, ſhewing the day of Eaſter, and 
the other fealts depending on it, for a 


| cycle of nineteen years. 
Caxov of ſcripture, a catalogue or liſt of 


the inſpired writings, or ſuch books of 
the bible as are called canonical ; becauſe 
they are in the number of thoſe books 
which are looked upon as facred, in op- 
poſition to thoſe which are either not ac- 
knowledged as divine books, or are re- 
jected as heretical and ſpurious, and are 


called apocryphal. This canon may be 


conſidered as jewiſh and chriftian, with 
reſpect to the ſacred writings acknow- 
ledged as ſuch by the Jews, and thoſe ad- 


mitted by the ch-1ſtians, See the article 
BIBLE, 


Ca, in monaſtic orders, a book vhere- 


in the religious of every convent have 
a fair tranſcript of the rules of their 


order, frequently read among them, as 
their local ſtatutes. 


CAxON'is alſo uled forthe catalogue of ſaints 


acknowledged and canonized in the ro- 
miſh church. 


CANON, a japaneſe idol, who preſides over 


the waters and the fiſh. 


This idol, according to the repreſenta- 


tion of him, has four arms, is ſwallowed 
up by a fiſh as far as the middled, and 
is crowned with flowers. He has a ſcep- 
tre in one hand, a flower in another, and 


a ring in the third; the fourth is cloſed, 
and the arm extended. 


Caxon, in mulic, a ſhort compoſition of 


wo or more parts, in which one leads, 
and the other follows: or it is a line of 
auy length, ſhewing, by its diviſions, 
how mnſical e are diſtinguiſhed, 
according to the ratios, or proportions, 

at the ſounds terminating the intervals, 
bear one to another, when conſidered ac- 
cording to their degree of being acute or 


grave. : 
CANONE CHIURO, or CANONE IN CERPO, 


in muſic, a perpetual figure writ upon 
one line with ſome marks, to thew when 
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the parts that imitate are to begin and 
end, 


CAN ONE PARTITO, or RESOLUTO, when 


all the parts of a perpetual figure are writ 
either in partitions, or in ſeparate parts, 


with the proper pauſes that each is to 
obſerve. 


CANON, in arithmetic, algebra, Sc. is a 


rule to ſolve all things ot the ſame nature 
with the preſent inquiry; thus, every 
lait ſtep of an equation in algebra, is fuck 
a canon; and, if turned into words, is 
a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the tame 
nature with that propoſed. 

The tables of logarithms, artificial fines 


and tangents, are called likewiſe by thc 
name of canon. 


CanoNn-Law, a collection of eccleſiaſtical 


laws, ſerving as the rule and meature of 
church-government. 

The power of making laws, was exer- 
ciſed by the church betore the roman em- 
pire became chriſtian. The canon-law 
that obtained throughout the weſt, til! 
the tweltth century, was the collection 
of canons made by Dionylius Exiguus 
in 520, the capitularies of Charlemaign, 
and the decrees of the popes, from Sir- 
cius to Anaſtaſius, 

The canon-law, even when payee antho- 
rity was at its height in England, was 
of no farce when it was found to con- 
tradict the prerogative of the king, the 
laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the realm, 
or the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church. 
The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the ſee 
of Rome in England, was founded on 
the canon- law; and this created quarrel: 
between kings and ſeveral archbiſhops 
and prelates, who adhered to the papal 
uſurpation. | 

Beſides the foreign canons, there were 
ſeveral laws and conſtitutions made here 
for the government of the church ; but 
all theſe received their force from the 
royal aſſent : and if, at any time, the 
eccleſiaſtical courts did, by their ſentence, 
endeavour to enforce obedience to ſuch 
canons, the courts at common law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibi- 
tions. The authority vetted in the church 
of England of making canons, was aſ- 
certained by a ftatute of Henry VIII, 
commonly called the a& of the clergy's 
ſubmiſſion ; by which they acknowledg- 
ed, that the convecation had been al- 
ways aſſembled by the king's writ ; ſo 
that tho' the power of making canons 
reſided in the clergy, met in convocation, 
their force was derived from the autho- 
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rity of the king's aſſenting to, and con- 
firming them. 
The old canons continued in force till 
the reign of James I. when the cler gy 
being aſſembled in convocation, the king 
gave them leave to ticat and conſult upon 
canons, which they did, and preſented 
them to the king, who gave them the 
royal aſſent : theie were a collection out 
of the ſeveral preceding canons and 
injunctions. Some of thele canons are 
now obſolete. In the re:gn of Charles I. 
ſeveral canons were paſled by the clergy 
in convocation. 

CANONESS, in the romiſh church, a 
woman who enjoys a prebend, athxed, by 
the foundation, to maids, without their 
being obliged to renounce the world, or 
make any vows. 

CANONESSES of St. Auguſtine, or royal 


CANONESSES, a kind of religions, who, 


follow the order of St. Augultine, of 
which there are various congregations. 

CANONICAL, ſomething belonging to, 
or partaking of the nature of a canon: 
thus we read of canonical obedience, 
which 1s that paid by the inferior clergy 
to their ſuperiors, agreeably to the canon- 
law. See the article CaxONn-Law, 

We alſo meet with canonical life, cano- 
nical hours, Sc. uſed much in the ſame 
ſenſe. See CANON, 

CANONICUM, in the greek church, the 
name given to certain fees paid by the 
clergy to their prelates, tor degrees of 
promotion, 

CANONIST, a perſon ſkiiled in, or who 
makes profeſſion of the canon-law. See 
the article CAN oR-LawW. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the 
romiſh church, by which perſons deceaſed 
are ranked in the catalogue of the ſaints. 
It ſucceeds beatification. See the article 
BEATIFICAT1ON, 

Before a beatified perſon is canonized, 
the qualifications of the candidate are 
ſtrictly examined into, in ſome conſiſto- 
ries held for that purpoſe ; after which 
one of the conliftorial advocates, in the 
preſence of the pope and cardinals, makes 
the panegyric of the perſon who is to be 
proelaimed a ſaint, and gives a particular 
detail of his liſte and miracles : which 
done, the holy father decrees his canoni- 
zation, and appoints the day. 

On the day of canonization, the pope 
officlates in white, and their eminences 
are dreſſed in the ſame colour. St. 
Peter's church is hung with rich tapeſtry, 
upon which the arms of the pope, and 
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of the prince or ſtate requiring the ca- 
nonization, are embroidered in gold and 
ſilver. An infinite number of lights 
blaze all round the church, which is 
crowded with pious ſouls, who wait, 
with a devote impatience, till the new 
ſaint has made his public entry, as it 
were, into paradiſe, that they may offer 
up their petitions to him, without dan- 
ger of being rejected. 

The following maxim, with regard to 
canonization, is now obſerved, tho it 
has not been followed above a century, 
vx. not to enter into the inquiries prior to 
canonization, till fifty years, at leaſt, aſter 
the death of the per.on to be canonized. 
By the ceremony of canonization, it ap- 
pears that this rite of the modern Ro- 
mans, has ſomething in it very like the 
apotheoſis or deification of the antient 
Romans, and in all probability owes its 
riſe to it; at leaf, ſeveral ceremonies of 
the lame nature are conſpicuous in both. 

CANONOR, a town on the Malabar- 
coalt, in the hither India: caſt long. 
75*, north lat. 102. 

Here the Dutch have a fort and factory, 
which they took from the Portugusſe in 
1663. 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a ca- 
non. It differs from a prebend, in that 
the prebend may ſubſut without the 
canonicate ; whereas the canonicate is 
inſeparable from the prebend : again, 
the rights of ſuffrages, and other privi- 
leges, are annexed to the canonicate, 
and not to the prebend. 

CANORIN, in geography, an ifle othcr- 
wile called Saleſt. See SALEST, 

CANOO, or CAN OE. See CANOE, 

CANOPUS, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the 
firſt magnitude in the rudder of Argo, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſ- 

here. See the article Axco. 

CANOPY, a magnificent covering, raiſed 
above an altar, throne, chair of Rate, 
pulpit, and the like. 

The word canopy comes from the greek 
nav tee, a net ipread over beds to keep 
off the gnats, from 2 +, a gnat. 

CANOSA, the name of a ſpecies of ſqua- 
lus, er ſhark, called, in engliſh, the 
{mooth or unprickly hound-fiſh, Sce the 
article SQUALUS, 

CANOW, or CANoE. See Canoe. 

CANQUES, a ſort of cotton-cloth made 
in China, which they wear next the. 
ſkin, and is properly their ſhirt, 

CANSO, a port-town of Nova-Scotia, cr 
New Scotland, in north America, ſituated 
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on a narrow ſtrait, which ſeparates Nova- 
Scotia from the ifland of Cape-Breton : 
weſt longitude 629, north latitude 46“. 

CANT; or CaxTING-LANGUAGE, that 
made up of words and phraſes not autho- 
riſed by the eſtabliſhed idiom, but pecu- 
Har to certain perſons and proſeſſions. 
The introduction of cant-terms into the 
engliſh language, is attributed by ſome 
to the natural taciturnity of the people, 
which makes them curtail long words; 
as phyxæ for phyſiognomy, bb for mo- 
bility, Sc. 

CANT is alſo a term ſometimes uſed for a 
ſale by auction, being probably derived 
from the latin quantum. 

CANT, among carpenters. When a piece 
of timber comes the wrong way in their 
work, they ſay cant it, that is, turn it 
over. 

CANTABRICA, in botany, a name given 
to different plants, viz. the rapunculus, 
a ſpecies of caryophyllus, called in eng- 
liſh clove-july-flower, and the narrow- 
leaved convolvulus, or bindweed. 

CANTALIVERS, in architecture, pieces 
of wood framed into the front or other 
fides of a houſe, to ſuſpen u t,.c mouldings 
and eves over it. 

Theſe ſeem, in effect, to be the ſame wit? 
modilions, except that the former are 
plain, and the latter carved ; they are 
both a kind of cartouches, ſet at equal 
diſtances, under the corona of the cornice 
of a building, | 

CANTAR, or CAN TARO, in commerce, 

a weight uſed in Italy, particularly at. 
Leghorn, to weigh ſome forts of mer- 
chandiſes. 
There are three ſorts of cantari, or quin- 
tals, one weighs 150 pounds, the other 
151, and the third 160 : the firſt ſerves 
to weigh alum and cheeſe, the ſecond is 
for ſugar, and the third for wool and 
cod-fith. 

CANTAR is alſo a meaſure of capacity uſed 
at Cochin, and containing four rubis. 
CANTATA, in muſic, a ſong or compo- 
ſition. intermixed with recitatives, airs, 
and different movements, chiefly intend- 
ed for a ſingle voice, with a thorough 
bafs, though ſometimes for other inſtru- 
ments. When it is intended for the 
church, it is called cantata moral: 6 ſpi- 
rituali: but when the ſubject is on love, 

. cantata amoroſe, &c, 
The cantata, when performed with judg- 
ment, has ſomething in it very agreeable; 
the variety of the movements not cloging 
the car, lize other compoſitions, It was 
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firſt uſed in Italy, then in France, whence 
it paſſed to us. Þ 

CANTEL,, cantellum, the ſmall mojety 
viually given over and above the preciſe 
mealurc. - 

CANTERBURY, the capital city of Kent, 
fifty-five miles eaſt of London, and ſix- 
teen north-weſt of Dover: eaſt long. 
1 14), north lat. 517 10“. | 
It is a county of itlelf, and the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who is primate and m ro- 
politan of all England. It is a k, ge, 

opulous, and trading city; has agg: d 
Fl manufactory, and ſends two tyem- 
bers to parliament. % 

CANTERBURY-BELL, in botany, then ve 
by which ſome call the camp«: or 
bell-flower, 

CANTHARIS, in zoology, a genus of 
four-winged flies, with fetaceons an- 
tennæ, the exterior wings of which are 
flexile, the thorax ſomewhat flatted, and 
the ſides of the abdomen plicated. 

The cantharis, tho' uſually called ſpa- 
niſh-flies with us, are properly of the 
ſcarabeus, or bectle-kind : the creature 
is uſually about half an inch in length, 
and a third of an inch, or ſomewhat lels, 
in breadth : it is of a fine ſhining and 
beautiiul colour, on the upper fide a 
bright green, with a mixture or ſhade of 
gold- yellow. See plate XXX VI. fig. 5 
' where one of them is repreſented. 

From the «eggs of the parent cantharis, 
are hatched a ſmall kind of worms, of a 
dulky colour, with fix legs; and from 

. *theſe worms are afterwards produced the 

cantharides, as the butterflies are from 

the caterpillars : they are frequent in 
France, Spain, and Italy, where being 
taken, and ſuſpended over the fumes of 
vinegar, they are expoled to the ſun to 
dry, and then ſold to the druggiſt. 
The principal uſe of the cantharides, at 
this time, is external, in making of bliſ- 
ters. We have a tincture of cantharides 
in the ſhops, that is reputed an excellent 
mechcime. It is diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue, and has been given in the gout 
with ſucceſs. 
To prepare the tincture of cantharides, 
take two drams of bruiſed cantharides, 
half a dram of cochineal, a pint and a 
half of proof ſpirit 3 digeſt them toge- 
ther in a ſand-heat, then filter the tinc- 
ture for uſe, 

CANTHARUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of ſparus, with yellow parallel lines run- 
ning longitudinally down each fide, and 
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CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the 
extremities of the eye- lids, commonly 
called the corners of the eye: the greater 
of them, or the greater canthus, 1s next 
the noſe ; the leſſer, or the little can- 
thus, lies towards the temple. 

CanTHUs, in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel, 
or that part of it which is a little hol- 
lowed or depreſſed, for the caſy power- 
ing off of liquors. 

CANTIC-QUOINS. See Quoin. 

CANTICLES, a canonical book of the 
old teſtament. The talmudiſts aſcribe 
it to Hezekiah, but the learned are agreed 
that king Solomon was the author of it; 
and his name is prefixed to it in the title 
of the hebrew text, and of the antient 
greek verſion. 

It is a kind of epichalamium, in the 
form of an idyl, or bucolic, in which are 
introduced, as ſpeakers, a bridegroom, a 
bride, the friends of the bridegroom, and 
the companions of the bride. The bride- 
groom and bride expreſs their love for 
each other in very tender and affectionate 
terms; for which reaſon the Jews never 
allowed this book to be read by any, till 
they were at leaſt thirty years of age. 
Some authors are of opinion, that Solo- 
mon's deſign in this piece was, to de- 
ſcribe his amour with Abiſhag, the Shu- 
namite, or with the daughter of Pha- 
raoh : on the contrary, others take it to 
be wholly allegorical, and underſtand it 
of the ſpiritual love of God towards his 
church. Some have pretended to diſco- 
ver in it five ſcenes; but others, with 
more juſtneis, diſtinguiſh it imo ſeven 
days, during which the antients celebrated 
their nuptials. 

CANTIMARONS, or CATIMARONS, 2 
kind of raft made of three or four hol- 
lowed trunks of trees, tied together with 
ropes of cocoa, with a triangular tail in 
the middle made of mats. They are 
uſed by the inhabitants of the caſt of 
Coromandel, to go a fiſhing, and to trade 
along the coaſt. 

CANTIN, or Cape-CANTIN, a promon- 
tory in the atlantic ocean, on the coaſt 
of Morocco in Africa: welt long. 10?, 
north lat. 33“. 

CANFING LANGUAGE. See CanT. 

CANTING-QUOINS, or CANTIC-QUOINS. 
See the article QUO1N. 

CANTING-3TAIRS. See STAIRS. 

CANTIRE, or KAN TIR, a peninfula of 
Scotland, in Argyleſhire, ſtretching into 
the irifh fea, weltward of the tle of 
Arran. 
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CANTO, in muſic, the treble, or at leaſt 

the higher part of a piece. 
This word more properly ſignifies the 
fir treble, unleſs the word /econdo, for 
the ſecond, or r:þ:env, for the treble of 
the grand chorus, be added. 

CANTO-CONCERTANTE, is the treble of 
any principal part in a concerto, and ge- 
nerally plays or ſings throughout. 

CANTO-FERMO, or SIMPLICE, is what 
they call the plain ſong. 

CANTO-FIGURATO, ſignifies a compoſi- 
tion wherein the parts differ from one 

another in their figures and motions, 
and is the reverſe of canto-ermo. 

CANTON, in geography, denotes a ſmall 
country, or «iftrict, conſtituting a di- 
ſtint government: ſuch are the cantons 
of Switzerland. See SWITZERLAND, 

CAN TO is allo the name of a large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy city and port-town of 
China, fituated on the river Ta, about 
fifty miles from the indian ocean: eaſt 
long. 112* 30', north lat. 230 2 50. 

It is a fortified place, within the walls of 
which no chriſtians are permitted to en- 
ter, notwithſtanding their great trade 
thither ; it being from thence that they 
import all manner of chinefe goods, as 
china-ware, tea, cabinets, raw and 

. wrought ſelks, gold-duſt, Sc. 

CANTONED, in architecture, is when 
the corner of a building is adorned with 
a pillaſter, an angular column, ruſtic 
quoins, or any thing that projects beyond 
the naked of a wall. 

CANTONED, or CANTONIZED, cantonec, in 
heraldry, the poſition of ſuch things as 
are borne. with a croſs, Sc. between. 
He bears gules, a crois argent cantoned 
with four fcallop-ſhells. 

CANTONING, in the military art, is 
the aliotting diſtinct and ſeparate quar- 
ters to each regiment of an army ; the 
town, where they are quartered, being 
divided into fo many cantons, or divi- 
ſions, as there are regiments, 

CANTRED, or CanTREF, ſignifies an 
hundred villages, being a britiſh word, 
compounded of the adjective cant, i. e. 
hundred, and tyꝙ, a town or village, In 
Wales, ſome of the counties are divided 
into camreds, as in England into hun- 
dreds. 

CANTZ, or CANTH, a town of Sileſia, 
about fix miles welt of Breſlaw : eaſt 
long. 169 40, north lat. 51 6. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear un- 
bleached cloth of hem, or flax, wove very 
regularly in little ſquares. It is _ 

cr 


CAE 


for working tapeſtry with the needle, by 
paſſing the threads of gold, filver, ſilk, 
or wool, through the intervals or ſquares. 

CANVAS is allo a coarſe cloth of hemp, un- 
bleached, ſomewhat clear, which ſerves 
to cover womens ſtays, alſo to ſtiffen 
mens cloaths, and to make tome other 
of their wearing apparel, Sc. 

Canvas 1s allo a very coarle cloth made 

of hemp, unbleached, ſerving to make 
towels, and anſwering other domeſtic 

purpoles. It is alfo uſed to make fails for 
ſhipping, &c. 

CANvas is uſed among the French, for the 
model and firſt words, where an air or 
piece of mulic is compoſed, and given to 
a poet to regulate and finiſh. 

CANVAS-BAGS, in the military, the ſame 
with earth or ſand-bags, See Bac. 

CANUTI-AVIS, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
cies of tringa. See the article TRINGA. 

CANZONE, in muſic, ſignifies, in gene- 
ral, a ſong where ſome little figures are 
introduced : but it is ſometimes uſed for 
a ſort of italian poem, uſually pretty long, 
to which muſic may be compoled in the 
ſtyle of a cantata, If this term be added 
to a piece of inſtrumental. muſic, it ſigni- 
fies much the ſame as cantata : i placed 
in any part of a ſonata, it implies the 
ſame meaning as allegro, and only de- 
notes that the part to which it is prefixed, 
is to be played or ſung in a briſk and 
lively manner. 

CANZONETTA, a diminitive of can- 
zone, denoting a Jittle ſhort ſong : the 
canzonette neapolitane have two ſtrains, 
each whereof is ſung twice over, as the 
vaudevilles of the French : the canzo- 
nette ſiciliane are a ſpecies of jigg, the 
meaſure whereot is uſually twelve eiglits, 
and fix eights, and ſometimes both, are 
rondeaus. 

CAORLo, an italian iſland at the bottom 
of the gulph of Venice, ſituated about 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Aquilcia : 
eaſt — 139, north lat. 409. 

It is ſubject to Venice. 

CAP, a part of dreſs made to cover the 
head, and much in the figure thereof. 
The uſe of caps and hats is referred to 
the year 1449, the firſt {een in theſe parts 
of the world, being at the entry of 
Charles VII. into Rouen : from that 
time they began to take place of the 
hoods, or chaperoons, that had been uſed 
till then. When the cap was of velvet, 
they called it mortier ; when of wool, 
fimply bonnet. None but kings, princes, 
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mortier. The cap was the head-dreſs of 
the clergy and graduates : church-men 
and members of univerſities, ſtudents in 
law, phylic, &c. as well as graduates, 
wear ſquare caps in moſt univerſities. 
Doctors are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar 
caps, given them in aſſuming the docto- 
rate. Patquier ſays, that the giving the 
cap to ſtudents in the univeriities, was 
to denote that they had acquired full li- 
berty, and were no longer ſubject to the 
rod of their ſuperiors, in imitation of 
the antient Romans, who gave a pileus 
or cap to their ſlaves, in the ceremony, of 
making them free. The cap is allo uled 
as a mark of infamy in Italy, The Jews 
are diſtinguiſhed by. a yellow cap at 
Lucca, and by an orange one in France. 
Formerly thole who had been bankrupts, 
were obliged, ever after, to wear a green 
cap, to prevent people from being im- 
poied on in any tuture commerce. 

Ca of maintenance, one of the regalia, or 
ornaments of ſtate belonging to the kings 
of England, betore whom 1t was carried 
at the coronation, and other great ſolem- 
nities. Caps of maintenance are alſo car- 

ried before the mayors of the ſeveral cities 
in England. 

Car, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of timber put 
over the head, or upper end of any malt, 
having a round hole to receive the malt. 
By means of theſe caps, the top-maſts 
and top-gallant-maſts are kept ſteady and 
firm in the treflel-trees where their feet 
ſtand. 

Cay of a gun, a piece of lead which 1s put 
over the touch-hole of a gun, to =_ the 
priming from being walted or ſpoiled. 

To CaP, is ſaid of a ſhip in the trials of 
the running or ſetting of currents. 

Car of a muſhroom, denotes its head, or 
fleſhy expanded part. 

Care of a nut, the green ſucculent part 
which connects the nut to the parent tree. 

Neptune's Cap. See the article NEPTUNE. 

Praeft's Cap, bonnet a pretre, Sce the article 
BONNET. 

Black-Cay, in ornithology, a name uſed in 
ſome parts of the kingdom for the ſpecies 
of larus, more uſually called pewit. See 
the articles LAK us and PEWIT. 

CAPACIA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, ſituated in the hither 
Principate, about ſixteen miles ſouth of 
Salerno: eaſt long. 15% 16', north lat. 
40 40, 

CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an apti- 
tude, or diſpoſition to 1etain, or hold any 
thing, 

CAPACITY; 


EAT * 


CAPACITY, in geometry, is the ſolid con- 
tents of any body; alſo our hollow mea- 
ſures for wine, beer, corn, ſalt, Cc. are 
called meaſures of capacity. 

CaPACITY, in law, the ability of a man, 

or body politic, to give or take lands, or 
other things, or ſue actions. 
Our law allows the king two capacities, 
a natural and a political; in the firtt, he 
may purchaſe lands to him and his heirs; 
in the latter, to him and his ſucceſſors. 
The clergy have the like. 

CAPARASON, or horſe- cloth, a fort of 
cover for a horſe. For led horles, tis 
commonly made of linnen-cloth, bor- 
dered round with woollen, and enriched 
with the arms of the maſter upon the 
middle, which covers the croupe, and 
with two cyphers on the two ſides. The 
caparaſons tor the army, are ſometimes a 
great bear's ſkin ; and thoſe for ſtables, 


are of ſingle buckram in ſummer, and of 


cloth in the winter. 

CAPANX, in the order of Malta, a name 
given to the knights that have reſided five 
years at Malta, have made four cara- 
vans, or ſea-campaigns, and are in a 
condition of coming to a command. 

CAPE, in geography, an high land run- 
ning out, with a point, into the fea, as 
Cape-Norde, Cape-Horn, tlie cape of 
Good-hope, &c. 

CAPE of GOOD-HOPE, Sce the article 
GOOD-HOPE, 

CAPE-COAST-CASTLE, the principal bri- 
tiſh fort and ſettlemer:t on the gold · coaſt 
of Guinea, ſituated under the meridian 
of London, in 5 north latitude, 

CaPe, in law, a judicial writ concerning 
plea of lands or tenements, and is di- 
vided into cape magnum and cape par- 
vum, both of which affect things im- 
moveable; and beſides theſe, there is a 
cape ad valenciam. 

_ magnum, or the grand cape, lies 
beture appearance, to ſummon the tenant 
to anſwer the default, and alſo aver to 
the demandant. 

The cape parvum, is after appearance 
and view granted, and it ſummonetli the 
tenant to anſwer the default only. 

Car- magnum is deſigned to lie, where a 
perſon has brought a fræcipe quod red- 
dat of a thing, that touches a plea of 
land, and the tenant makes default at 
the day given to him in the original 
writ; then this writ ſhall! go for the 
king, to take the land into his hands : 
and if he comes not at the day given 
him, he loſes his land, Cc. 
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CaPE parvum, called petit-cape, is de- 
fined thus. When the tenant is ſum- 
moned in plea of land, and cometh at 
the ſummons, and his appearance is re- 
corded ; and after he maketh default at 
the day that is given to him, then this 
writ ſhall go for the king. 

CaPE ad walenciam, is a ſpecies of cape 

magnum, where one being impleaded, 

— on a ſummons to warrant lands, a 
vouchee does not come at the day; where- 
upon it the demandant recovers of the 
tenant, he ſhall have this writ againſt the 
vouchee, and re:over ſo much in value 
of his lands, in caſe he hath ſo much; 
and if not, there ſhall be an execution 
of ſuch lands and tenements as ſhall at- 
ter deſcend to him in fee; or if he pur» 
chaſes afterwards, there may be à re- 
ſummons, Sc. againſt him. } 

CAPELET, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the 
tip of the hock is moveable and more 
ſwelled than ordinary. 

CAPELLA, in zoology, a name given by 


ſome to the vanellus, or lapwing. Sce 


the article VANELLUS. 

CAPELLA, in aftronomy, a bright fixt ftar 
in the left ſhoulder of the conſtellation 
auriga. It is, in the britannic catalogue, 
the — in order of that conſte la- 
tion. Its longitude is 179 31 42”, its 
latitude 22? 51 47”. 

CAPER, capparis, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle CAPPARIS. 

The buds of this plant make a conſide- 
rable article in commerce, they are im- 
ported. from Italy in pickle, and uſed in 
lauces, &c. 
The caper-bark of the ſhops, is not the 
bark of the branches, but that of the roots 
of the ſhrub which pꝛoduces it. 

It is an aperient and attenuant, and is re- 
commended- in nephritic cates, and in 
dropſies, jaundices, and many other 
chronic diſraſes: but che preſent practice 
does not pay any regard to it. 

Bean-CAPER, a name ſometimes given to 
the fabago of botaniſts. See the article 
FABAGO, 

Nerth-CaPER, in ichthyology, the ſame 
with the capidolius, See the article 
CAPIDOLIVS. | 

CaPER, in the dutch maritime affairs, a 
veſſel fitted out to cruile upon, or take 
prizes from the enemy, like our priva- 
teers. See the article PRIVATEER, 

CAPER, or CAPRISCUS, in ichthy ology. 
See the article CAPRISCUS, 

CAPERQUIN, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Waterſord, and province of 

Muntter, 


CAP 
" Munſter, fituated on the river Black- 
water: weſt longitude 7* 50, and north 
lat. "1 
CAPHAR. a duty which the Turks raiſe 
on the chriſtians, who carry or ſend mer- 
chandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, and 
other places in Syria. 
This duty of caphar was firſt impoſed by 
the chriſtians themſelves, when they were 
in poſſeſſion of the Holy-Land, for the 
maintenance of the troops, which were 
planted in difficult paſſes, to abferve the 

TArabs, and prevent their incurſions. 
is ſtill continued, and much increaled by 
the Turks, under pretence of defendin 
the chriſtians  againit the Arabs, with 
whom, nevertheleſs, they keep a ſecret 
intelligence, r their excurgons 
and pl ders. | 
CAPI- AGA, or Carou- AGASSI, aturkiſh 

officer, who is, as it were, grand- maſter 
of the ſeraglio. 

He 1s the firſt in dignity and repute of all 
the white eunuchs, and is always near 
the grand fignior's perſon. | It is he who 
introduces embaſſadors to audience; 


and all great affairs paſs through bis 


hands before they come to that of the 
prince. 


| CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two ſorts, one 


before judgment in an action, and the 
other aſter : that before judgment is call- 
echcapias ad rejpondenidum, where an ori- 


| 1 is ſued out, &c. to take the defend- | 


ant, and make him -anfwer the'plaintifi ; 
and that after judgment i is the capias ad 
]uati gaciendum, &c. 
CAPIAS AD SATISFACTENDUM mis a Writ 
of execution that iſſues on a- judgment 
-- =obtained, and lies. where” any perfon re- 
covers in a perſonal action, as for debt, 
damages, &c. in which cates this writ 
iſſues to the ſheriff, cormmanding him to 
take the body of. him, againſt whom the 
debt is recovered, whos to be kept in 
priſon till he make fatistattzon. 
"CAYESS CONDUCTOS AD PROFICISCEN- 
bun, an original writ, which lies, by 
the common law, againſt any ſoldier, 
who has covenanted to ſerve the king in 
war, and appears not at the time and 
place appointed. It is dneRted-to-two of 
the king's -ſerjeants-at arms, to arreſt and 
take him wherever he can be found, and 
to bring him coram confilio naſtro, Wich a 
clauſe df aſſiſtance. 
- CAPIAS-PROFINE is a writ lying where a 
perſon is fined to he king, for lome of- 
fence committed againit a ſtatute, and qe 
does not diſcharge - the ſine according to 
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the judgment; therefore his body ſhall 
be taken by this writ, and committed to 
gaol till the fine is paid. 

CAPIAS UTLEGATUM, a writ which lics 
againſt any one outlawed, upon any ac- 
tion perlonal or criminal, by which the 
ſheriff is ordered to apprehend the par- 
ty outlawed, for not appearing on the exi- 
gent, and keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the 
day of return, when he is to preſent him 
to the court, to be there farther ordered 
for his contempt. 

CAPIAS IN WITHERNAM, a writ that lies 
for cattle in withernam; that is, where 

a diſtreſs taken, is driven out of the 
county, fo that the ſheriff cannot make 
deliverance upon a replevin; then this 
writ iſſues, commanding the ſheriff to take 
as many beaſts of the diſtrainer. 


| CAPIDOLIUS, in ichthyology, a name 


ſometimes given to the grampus-fiſh, 4 
4pecies of dolphin, win the ſnout bend- 
ing upwards, and with broad ſerrated 
teeth. 

CAPIGI, in the turkiſh affairs, the name 
of certain inferior officers belonging to 
the ſeraglio, to the number of five hun- 

dred, whoſe buſinels is to aſſiſt the jani- 

zaries in guarding the firſt and ſecond 

gate of that palace; whence alſo the 
name capighi, which ſignifies a gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, in a general ſenſe, 

'tignifies a hair, whence the word is ap- 

pled to ſeveral things, which, on ac- 

count of their length or their finenes, re- 
ſemble hairs : as, 


\CAPILLAMENTS of the nerves, in anatomy, 


the fine fibres, or filaments, whereof tlc 
nerves are compoſed, 


.CAPILLAMENTS, in (botany, thoſe ſmal! 


threads, or hairs, which grow up m tlic 
middle of a flower, and are adorned with 
little knobs at the top»: thoſe knobs arc 
called the apices, or antheræ, uf aflowcr ; 
and the capillaments are called the ſtami- 
ma. See the article STAMINA 


CAPILLARY, in a general ſenſe, an ap- 


pellation given to .things on account 
of their extreme ſineneſs, or reſembling 
hair. 

CAPILLARY FRACTURE, the ſame with 
capillation. See CAPILLATION. 

CAPILLARY ORES, in mineralogy, the 
ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominatcd 
arboreſcent, or ſtriated. 

CAPILLARY PLANTS are ſuch plants as 
have no main ſtem, but their leaves ariſe 
from the root, upon pedicles, and pro- 
duce their leeds on the back of their 
leaves, as the fern, maiden-hair, &c. 


Theſe 


CAP 


Theſe plants are either with an undivid- 
ed leaf, as the hemionitis and ;the phyl- 
lis ; or with a ſingly divided leaf, which 
laſt have the leaf either cut or jagged in, 
but not divided into pinnæ, clear home 
to the main rib, as polypodium, lon- 
chitis, ſcolopendria, Sc. or elſe the leaf 
divided quite home to the rib, and hang- 
ing like pinnæ, as the chamzlelix rari- 
na and the trichomanes : others have the 
leaf doubly divided, or at leaſt once ſub- 
divided, the firſt diviſion being into 
branches, and the ſecond into pinnæ, as 
the hemionitis wultifida, &c, others have 
the leaf trebly divided, or thrice ſubdi- 
vided, v:s. firſt into branches, then into 
little twigs, and after this into pinnæ; 
and theſe are the filix ſcandens of Braſil, 
the filix florida, the filix mas ramoſa, &Tc, 
CAPILLARY ROOTS, the ſame with fibroſe 
roots. See the article FIiBROSE. 
CAPILLARY TUBES, in phyſics, little pipes, 
whoſe canals are extremely narrow, their 
diameter being only a half, third, or 
fourth of a line. See the article Tunx. 
The aſcent of water, &c. in capillary 
tubes, is a phænomenon that has long em- 
barraſſed the philoſophers; for let one end 
of a glaſs-tube, open at both ends, be 
immerged in water, and the liquor with- 
in the tube will riſe to ſome ſenſible height 
above the external ſurface : or if two or 
more tubes are immerged in the ſame fluid, 
one of them a capillary one, the other of 
a larger bore, the fluid will aſcend higher 
in the capillary tube than in the other, 
and this in the reciprocal ratio of the dia- 
meters of the tubes. 
In order to account for this phænomenon, 
it will be neceflary firſt to premiſe, that 
there is a greater attraction between 
the particles of glaſs and water, than 
there is between the particles of water 
themſelves : this appears plain from ex- 
perience, which proves the attractive 
power in the ſurtace of glaſs to be very 
ſtrong; whence it is eaſy to conceive 
how ſenſibly ſuch a power mult act on the 
ſurface of a fluid, not viſcid, as water, 


contained within the ſmall cavity or bore' 


of a glaſs-tube ; as alſo that it will be in 
3 ſtronger as the diameter of the 
re is ſmaller; for that the efficacy of the 
power follows the inverſe proportion of 
the diameter, is evident from hence, that 
only ſuch particles as are in contact with 
the fluid, and theſe immediately above the 
ſurface, can affect it. 
Now theſe particles form a periphery con- 
2 x the ſurface, the upper part of 
vol. I. 
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which attrats and raiſes the ſurface, and 
the lower part, which is in conta& with 
it, ſupports and holds it up, ſo that nei- 
ther the thicknets nor length of the tube 
avails any thing, only the ſaid periphery 
of particles, which is always proportion- 
al to the diameter of the bore : the quan- 
tity of the fluid raiſed, will therefore be 
as the furface of the bore which it fills, 
that is, as the diameter; as the effect 
would not be otherwiſe proportional to 
the cauſe, ſince the quantities follow the 
ratio of the diameters, the heights to 
which the fluids will riſe, in different 
tubes, will be inverſcly as the diameters. 

CAPILLARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the 
fralleſt and extreme parts of the veins 
and arteries, | 
Tucſe are the leaſt, minuteſt, and inſenſible 
amifications of the veins, to fine, that 
when cut or brgxen they yield little or no 
blood : they are conceived as vaſtly finer 
than hairs, and are beſt compared to the 
threads of cobwebs : they are ſometimes 
called evaneſcent veſſels. 

CAPILLARY WORMS, in medicine, a kind 
of worms found in children, and other- 
wiſe called cyrinones. See CRINONES, 

CAPILLATION, in greek Tex:5u®-, a 
capillary fracture in the cranium, ſo ſmall 
that it can ſcarce be perceived, but yet 
it often proves mortal. See the article 
FRACTURE. 

CAPILLITIUM vrxEais, in pnyſiolo- 
gy, denotes the fine threads ſeen floating 
in the air, in autumn; which, accordingto 
ſome, are only the ſulphureous and earthy 

articles of a cloud, after the water has 
E exhaled; but it ſeems more pro- 
bable that they are the work of ſpiders, 
See the article AIKR-THREADS. 

CAPILLUS veNnza1s, in botany, the ſame 
with adiaztum, or maiden-hair. 

CAPIPLENIUM, a barbarous word uſed 
by ſome for a catarrh, Baglivi uſes it 
for a continual heavineſs and diſorder of 
the head. 

CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery, a term appli- 
ed to a bandage uled in caſe of fractures 
of the jaws. The capiſtrum ſimplex is 
applied in fractures of the lower jaw, 
and the capiſtrum duplex, when both ſides 
of the jaw are fractured. 

CArISTRUM, among antient muſicians, 
a bandage made of ſkins, with which the 
mouth and lips of the performer were 
bound up, leaving only a ſmall chink to 
admit the flute. Some believe that the 
capiſtrum was uſed in order to conceal 
from the ſpectators the diſtortion of the 

Naa features 
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features by inflating the cheeks. Others 
imagine that it was intended to moderate 
the breath, and give a ſoſt ſound to the 
flute. 

CAPITAL, the head, chief, or principal 
of a thing. Thus, 

CarP1TaL, in geography, denotes the prin- 
cipal city of a kingdom, province, or 
ſtate z as London is the capital of Eng- 
land, Paris of France, Madrid of Spain, 
York of the county of that name, &c. 
See the article METROPOLIS. 

Cariral, among merchants, traders, and 
bankers, ſignifies the ſum of money which 
individuals bring to- make up the com- 
mon ſtock of a partnerſhip, when it is firſt 
formed. It is alſo ſaid of the ſtock which 
a merchant at firſt puts into trade, for 
his account. It ſignifies likewiſe the fund 
of a trading company, or corporation, in 
which ſente the word ſtock is generally 
added to it: thus we ſay, the capital ſtock 
of the bank, &c. The word capital is op- 
poſed to that of profit or gain, though 
the profit often increaſes the capital, and 
becomes itſelf a part of it. 

CAPITAL CRIME, ſuch a one as ſubjects 
the criminal to capital puniſhment, that 
is, the loſs of liſe. 

CAPITAL MEDICINES, in pharmacy, the 
principal eee of the ſhops, re- 
markable for the number of their ingredi- 
ents, and their extraordinary virtues : 
ſuch are mithridate, venice treacle, 
Tc. 

CAPITAL LEES, the ſtrong lees made by 
the ſoap-boilers, from pot-aſhes. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. See CAPITALS. 

Cariral, in architecture, the uppermoſt 
part of a column or pillaſter, ſerving as 
the head, or crowning, and placed im- 
mediately over the ſhait, and under the 
entablature. 

CAPITAL of a column is properly that whoſe 
plan- is round. 

CAPITAL of @ pillaſſer is that whoſe plan is 
{quare, or, at leaſt, rectilinear. 

The capital is the principal part of an or- 
der of columns or pillaſters. It is of a dif- 
ferent form in the different orders, and is 
that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and cha- 
racteriſes the orders. Such of theſe as 
have no ornaments, as the tuſcan and do- 
ric, are called capitals of mouldings ; 
and the reſt, hich have leaves and other 
ornaments, capitals of ſculptures. 

_ Tuſcan CAPITAL conkits of three members, 

r. an abacus, under this an ovalo or 

quarter round, and under tat a neck or 


colarino, terminating in au alragal, or 


fillet, belonging to the ſhaſt, See the ar- 
ticles ABACUus, Sc. 

It is the moſt ſimple and unadorned of 
all capitals ; and the character which diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from the doric, is that the 
abacus is ſquare, and quite plain without 
moulding. It is true, authors vary a little 
as to the character of this capital: Vignola 
gives the abacus a fillet; Vitruvius and 
Scamozzi add an aſtragal and a fillet, be- 
tween the ovolo and neck; Serlio, only a 
fillet; and Philander rounds the corners of 
the abacus. In the trajan column there 
is no neck, but the aſtragal of the haſt 
is confounded with that of the capital. 
The height of this capital is the ſame 
with that of the baſe, wiz. one module, 
or ſemidiameter. The projecture is equal 
to that of the cincture at the bottom of the 
column, ix. J of the module. See the 
article TUSCAN. 


Doric CaPITAL has its abacus crowned 


with a talon, and three annulets under 
the ovolo. Authors alſo vary as to the 
characters of this capital: Palladio, vi- 
gnola, Ec. put roſes under the corners 
of the abacus, and in the neck of the 
capital: Vitruvius makes the height of this 
capital equal to half the diameter of the 
body of the column below. See the ar- 
ticle DoRIC, 


mic CAPITAL, that which is diſtinguiſhed 


by volutes and ovolos. The ovolo is 
adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes 
called from their oval form. The heigth of 
this capital Mr. Perrault makes * ao 
minutes, its projecture one module (even 
tenths. The difterences in the character 
of this capital, flow moltly from the dif- 
ferent management of the volutes,and con- 
fiſt in this: 1. That in the antique, and 
ſome of the modern, the cye of the volute 
does not anſwer the aſtragal of the top of 
the ſuaft, as Vitruvius and ſome of the 
moderns make it. 2. That the face of the 
volutes, which uſually makes a flat, is 
ſometimes curred and convexed, ſo that 
the circumvolutions go advancing out- 
wards, as is frequent in the antique. 3. 
That the border or rim of the ſcroll in 
the volute, is ſometimes not only a plane 
ſweep, but the {weep is accompanied 
with a fillet. 4. That the leaves which 
invell the balluſter are ſometimes long and 
narrou, fomciimes larger and broader. 
5., That the two faces of the volutes are 
fometimes joined at the outward corner, 
the balluſters meeting in the middle, to 
make 2 regularity between the faces on 
the front and back of the building, = 

1 
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thoſe of the ſides. 
moderns, ſince Scamozzi, the ionic capi- 
tal has been altered, and the four faces 
made alike, by taking away the balluſter 
and hollowing all the faces of the volute 


6. That among the 


inwards, as in the compoſite. 7. That 
Scamoꝛzi and ſome others, make the vo- 
lutes to ſpring out of the ovolo, as from a 
baſe 3 whereas in the antique the bark 

aſſes between the ovolo and abacus, quite 
Fraight, only twiſting at its extremities, to 
form the volute. And laſtly, that of late 
years the ſculptors have added a little kind 
of feſtoons, ſprung from the ſlower, whoſe 
ſtalk lies on the circumvolution of the 
volute. See the article lon1c. 


Corinthian CAPITAL is the richeſt of all, 


being adorned with a double row of 
leaves, with eight large and as many 
ſmall volutes, fituated round a body, 
which by ſome is called campana or bell, 
and by others tambour. The height of 
this capital is two modules one third, 
and its projecture, one and one third. 
Sec the article CORINTHIAN, 

The differences in the characters of this 
capital are, 1. That, in Vitruvius, &c. 
the leaves are in the form of the acan- 
thus; whereas in the antique they are 
more uſually olive leaves. 2. That their 
leaves are uſually unequal, the under- 
moſt being commonly made tallett, but 
ſometimes the ſhorteſt ; though they are 
ſometimes all equal. 2. The leaves are 
ſometimes ruffled, ſometimes quite plane; 
the firlt row generally bellies out towards 
the bottom, but at other times they are 
ſtraight. 4. Sometimes the horns of the 
abacus are ſharp at the corner, but moſt 
commonly they are cut. 5. There is 
ſome difference in the ſorm and ſize of 
the roſe. 6. The volutes are lometimes 
joined to each other, and at other times 
wholly ſeparated. 7. Sometimes the ſpires 
of the volutes continue twiſting even to 
the end, in the ſame courſe ; and ſome- 
times they are turned back again near to 
the center, in the form of the letter S. 


Compoſite CaeiTAL, that which has the 


double row of leaves of the corinthian, 
and the volutes of the ionic capital. See 
the article COMPOSITE. 

The height of this capital is two modules 
one third, and the projecture one and two 
thirds, 

The differences of its character conſiſt in 
this, 1. That the volutes which ordir a- 
rily deſcend and touch the leaves, are in 
ſome works of the antique ſeparated from 
chem. 2. That the leaves are ſometimes 
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unequal in height, the loweſt being the 
talleſt ; and ſometimes equal. 3. That 
the volutes of the moderns generally 
ſpring out of the baſe; whereas in the 
antique they run ſtraight the length ot the 
abacus, over the ovolo, without ſtriking 
into the vaſe. 4. That the voivtes, whoſe 
thickneſs is contracted in the middle, and 
inlarged above, and below in the an- 
tique, in the works of the moderns 
have their ſides parallel. 5. That the 
volutes which have been hitherto made as 
if ſolid, both by the antients and mo- 
derns, are now made much lighter and 
more airy ; the folds ſtanding hollow, and 
at a diſtance the one froin the other. 


Aitic CapIT AL, that which has leaves of 


partition in the gorge. 

For the proportions of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the capitals of columns, ſee each 
member under its proper head, as 
ABacus, VOLUTE, Sc. and the article 
COLUMN. 


Angular CarrTarl, that which bears the 


return of an entahlature, at the corner 
of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 


CarptTal of @ bollufier, that part which 


crowns a balluſter, reſembling ſometimes 
tlie capitals of ſome order, elpectally the 
ionic. 


CArirAL Aa trig/yfth, the plat - band over 


the triglyph, called by Vitruvius tænia. 
It is ſometimes a triglyph which does the 
office of a capital to the doric pillaſter, 


CAPITAL of @ nich, a kind of little canopy 


made over a ſhallow nich, to cover a 
ſtatue, 


* . ) 
CartTAL of a lanthorn, a covering ſome- 


times of one ſhape, and ſometimes of an- 
other, which finiſhes the lanthorn of a 
dome. 


CAPTrAL of a baſtion, in fortification, a 


line drawn from the angle of a polygon 
to the point of the baſtion 3 or from the 
point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
gorge. Theſe capitals are from thirty- 
five to forty fathoms in length, from the 
point of the baſtion to the place where the 
two demi-gorges meet. 


CAPITAL LINE, See the article LIx ;. 
CaPlTALS, among printers, large or ini- 


tial letters, in which titles are compoſed, 
and with which all periods, verſes, Sc. 
commence. 

The engliſh printers ſome time ago made 
it a rule to begin almott every ſubſtan- 
tive with a capital; a cuſtom not more 
abſurd than that of uſing no capitalsat all, 
according to a french book [ately pud- 


liſhed, 
Nun 3 CAPEUTANATA, 
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dom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph 

of Venice, and having the province of 

Moliſe on the north, and the Principate 

on the ſouth. 

CAPITANIA, in geography, an appella- 

tion given to the, twelve governments 
eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe in the 
Braſils. 

CAPITATED LAN Ts, capitatæ plantæ, 
in botany, a name given by Mr. Ray to 
thoſe plants, whole ſeed:, with their 
down, being included in a ſcaly calyx, 
are conglobated into a roundiſh figure 
like a head: ſuch are the carduus, cen- 
taury, cinara, Cc. 

CAPITATION, a tax or impoſition raiſ- 

ed on each perſon in conſideration of his 
labour, induſtry, office, rank, Sc. It 
is a very antient kind of tribute, and an- 
ſwers to what the Greeks called z«paail:wv, 
The Latins call it fribatum, by which 
taxes on perſons are diſtinguiſhed from 
taxes on merchand:ſe, which were called 
vectigalia. 
Capitations are never practiſed among us 
but in exigencics of Rate. In France, the 
capitation was introduced by Lewis XIV, 
in 1695, and is a tax very different from 
the taille, being levied from all perſons, 
whether they be ſubject to the taille or 
not. The clergy pay no capitation, but 
the princes of the blood are not exempt- 
ed from it. 

CAPITAT Us, in ichthyology, the ſmooth 
cottus without any ſcales, called in engliſh 

the bull-kcad, or miller's thumb. 

CAPITE, in law, an antient tenure of 
hnd, which was held immediately of the 
king, as of his crown, either by knight's 

| ſervice, or ſoccage. The tenure in ca- 
pite was of two kinds; the one princi- 
pal and genera], the other ſpecial or ſub- 
altern. The former was of the king, 
the fountain from whence all tenures have 
their main original. The latter was of a 
particular ſubject, fo called becauſe he 
was the firſt that granted the land in ſuch 
manner, and hence he was ſtyled capita- 
lis domi aus, and caput terre illius. 

This tenure is now aboliſhed, and, 


oy 


with others, turned into common ſoc- 
cage. 
 CayITE CENs', in roman antiquity, the 
poorer ſort of people, who in the cenſus, 
or aſſeſſments, were valued at little or no- 
thing, but only named or reckoned as ci- 
tizens, See the article Censvs. 
TAPITIS vous, in anatemy, the ſame 


with the rectus capitis anterior longus, 
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CAPITANATE, a province of the king- Cariris PAR TERTIUM, in anatomy, a 


muſcle, otherwiſe called maſtoidzus la- 
teralis. 


CAPITO, in ichthyology, a name given 


to ſeveral ſpecies of cyprinus, as the chub, 
rudd, Sc. as allo to the mugil, or mullet. 


CAPITOL, in antiquity, a caſtle on the 


Mons Capitolinus, at Rome, where there 
wasa temple dedicated to Jupiter, in which 
the ſenate antiently aſſembled. The ca- 
pitol conſiſted of three parts, a nave, ſacred 
to Jupiter; and two wings, the one conſe- 
crated to Juno, and the other to Minerva ; 
it was aſcended to by ſtairs ; the frontiſ- 
piece and ſides were ſurrounded with galle- 
ries, in which thoſe who were honoured 
with triumphs entertained the ſenate at a 
magnificent banquet, after the ſacrifices 
had been offered to the gods, 

Both the inſide and outſide were inriched 


with infinite ornaments, the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed of which was the ftatue of Jupi- 
ter, with his golden thunder-bolt, his 
ſeptre, and crown. In the capitol allo 
were a temple to Jupiter the guardian, 
and another to Juno, with the mint; and 
on the deſcent of the hill was the temple 
of Concord. 

This beautiful edifice contained the moſt 
ſacred depoſits of religion, ſuch as the 
ancylia, the books of the ſybils, &c. 


CAPITOL is hkewiſe a name given to the 


principal temples of the roman colonies, 


as at Conſtantinople, Jerulalem, Ra- 
venna, Capua, &c, 


CAPITOLINE GAuks, annual games in- 


ſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, and in commemoration 
of the capitol's not being ſurpriſed by the 
Gauls. Plutarch tells us, that a part of 
the ceremony conſiſted in the public cryer's 
putting up the Hetrurians to ſale by auc- 
tion: they alſo took an oid man, and 
tying a golden bulla about his neck, ex- 
poſed him to the public derifion. Feſtus 
ſays, they alſo dreſſed him in a prætexta. 
There was another kind of capitoline 
games, inſtituted by Domitian, wherein 
there were rewards and crowns beſtowed 
on the poets, champions, orators, hiſo- 
rians, and muſicians. Theſe laſt capi- 
toline games were celebrated every five 
years, and became ſo famous, that in- 
ſtead of calculating time by luſtra, they 
began to count by capitoline games, as 
the Greeks did by olympiads; It ap- 
pears, however, that this cuſtom was not 
of long continuance. 


CAPTTOUL, an appellation given to the 


chief magiſtrates of Tholouſe, on * 
0 
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of their meeting: in a place called the ca- 
pitol: they are eight in number, are cho- 
ſen annually, and have each the govern- 
ment of a capitoulate, or precinct, like 
the wards of London. 

CAPITULA RURALIA, aſſemblies or 
chapters held by rural deans and paro- 
chial clergy, within the precinct of each 
deanry; held at firſt every three weeks, 
afterwards once a month; and more ſo- 
lemnly once a quarter. 

CAPITULAR, in general, a book divid- 
ed into ſeveral chapters, or capitula ; but 
by particular application, is taken for a 
collection of end and canonical law ; and 
more eſpecially for thoje laws and regula- 
tions which the kings of France made at 
the public meetings of the biſhops and 
temporal lords, for the government of the 
church. The execution of what related 
to church- affairs was intruſted with the 
archbiſhops and biſhops; and thoſe ca- 
pitulars which concerned the temporal 
government, were put into the hands of 
the earls and other lords. In the eighth 
and following centuries, biſhops called 
their ſynodical regulations for diſcipline, 
capitula, or capitulars : they were com- 
monly drawn from canons of councils, or 
the determinations of the fathers. Theſe 
deciſions carried the force of law no far- 
ther than the dioceſe where they were 
publiſhed, unleſs approved by a councii or 
the metropolitan, in which latter caſe they 
were obſerved thro' the whole province. 
The celebrated author of the Spirit of 
Laws, oblerves, that as France was di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall principalities, in 
a manner independent of one another, it 
was a difficult matter to cauſe the capi- 
tulars to be every where obſerved ; and 
that therefore they were, incourle of time, 
entirely forgot. 

CAPITULATION, in military affairs, a 

treaty made between the garriion or in- 
habitants of a place beſieged, and the be- 
ſiegers, for the delivering up the place on 
certain conditions. 
The moſt honourable and ordinary terms 
of capitulation are, to march out at the 
breach, with arms and baggage, drums 
beating, colours flying, a match lighted 
at both ends, and ſome pieces of cannon, 
waggons, and convoys, for their bag- 
gage, and for the ſick and wounded. 

CAPiTULATION, in the german polity, a 
contract which the emperor makes with 

the electors, in the name of all the princes 

and ſtates of the empire, before he is de- 
clared emperor, and which he ratifies be- 
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fore he is raiſed to that ſovereign dignitye 
The principal points which the emperor 
undertakes to obſerve, are, 1. Tu :'\cſeud 
the church and the empire. 2. To ob- 
ſerve the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire. And, 3. To maintain and pre- 
ſerve the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the clettors, princes, and cer 
ſtates of the empire, ſpecified in the ca- 
pitulation. Theſe articles and capituia- 
tions are preſented to the emperor by the 
eledtors only, without the concurrence of 
the other ſtates, who have complained 
ſrom time to time of ſuch proceedings; 
and in the time of the wellphalian treaty, 
in 1648, it was propoled to deliberate in 
the following diet, upon a way of mak- 
ing a perpetual capitulation ; but the 
electors have always found means of elud- 
ing the execution of this article. In order 
however to give {ome lſatisfaction to their 
adveriaries, they have inſerted in the ca- 
pitulations of the emperors, and in that of 
Francis I. in particular, a promile to uſe 
all their influence to bring the affair of a 
perpetual capitulation to a concluſion. 
Some german authors own that this capĩ- 
tulation limits the emperor's power; but 
maintain thit it does not weaken his ſo- 
vereignty: though the moſt part maintain 
that he is not abſclute, becauſe he re- 
ceives the empire under conditions which 
jets hounds to an abſolute authority. 
CAPITULUM, among botaniſts, the fame 
with what is otherwile called umbella. 
CAPIVI, or Corivi. See Copivi. 
CAPNIAS, or CAPNITISs, in natural hi- 
ſtory, names by which the antients call- 
ed the pale bluiſh jaſper, with black veins 
and clouds, See JASPER. 
CAPNOIDES, in botany,, a diſtinct ge- 
nus of plants, according to Tournefort, 
but comprehended by Linnzus under Va- 
maria, or fumitory. 
CAPNOMANCY, in antiquity, a kind 
of divination drawn from the ſmoke of 
ſacrifices : when this was thin, light, and 
e ſcended in a ſtraight line, it was deemed 
a good omen ; and, if the contrary, an 
11] one. 
CAPNORCHIS, in botany, a name given 
to the indian bulbous- rooted fumitory, 
CAPO, in ornithology, the name of ſe- 
veral italian ſpecies of duck, as the tuft- 
ed duck; the reddiſh brown duck, called 
the capc-raſſo; and the larger red-headed 
duck, called the capo-rof/> maggiore. 

Caro, in ichthyology, a name given to a 
ſpecies of trigla, called in engliſh the red 
guraard, 


Caro, 


3 


Caro, in muſic. See Da caro. 

CAPOC, a fort of cotton as ſoft as filk, fo 
fine and fo ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. 
It is ufed in the Eaſt-Indies, as well as 
in Europe, to line palanquins, to make 
beds, matraſſes, — pillows, Sc. 

CAPON, a cock chicken, gelded as ſoon 

as left by the dam, or as ſoon as he be- 

ins to crow. They are of uſe either 
to lead chickens, ducklings, pheaſants, 
Sc. and defend them from the kites and 
buzzards ; or to feed for the table, they 
being reckoned more delicate than either 

à cock or a hen. 

Caron's-TAIL œRASsSs, the fame with the 
feſtuca of botanical writers. See the ar- 
ticle Frs Tuc a. ä 

CAPONIERE, or CaPONNIERE, a work 
funk on the glacis of a place, about four 
or five fe:t deep: the earth that comes 
ont of it ferves to form a parapet of two 
or three fcet high, made with loop-holes 
or ſmall embraſſures; it is covered over- 
head with ſtrong planks, on which are 
laid clays, or hurdles, which ſupport the 
earth which covers ail. It holds fifteen 
or twenty men, who fire through theſe 
embraſſures. They are alſo ſometimes 
mace in the bottom of a dry moat. 

CAPPACTA, a town of the hither Prin- 
cipat?, in the kingdom of Naples. It is 
x biſhop's fee, and ſituated about fifty- 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Naples: 
eaſt lon. 15 20, and north lat. 40 400. 

CAPPADINE, a fort of filk flock, taken 
from the upper part of the ſilk- worm 
cod, aſter the 3 has been woundoff. 

CAPPANUS, in zoology, the name by 
which ſome call. that ſpecies of ſole, 
which dares into and deſtroys the bottoms 
of ſhips. 

CAPPARIS, caper, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of four 
roundiſh, emarginated, open petals : the 
fruit is a carnoſe, turbinated capſule, 
with only one cell, containing numerous 
Kidney-ſhaped feeds. See plate XXX VI. 
fig. 3. and the article CAPER, 
CAPRA, the coaT-KIND, in zoology, 
conftitufes a genus of quadrupeds, of the 
order of the pecora, diſtinguiſhed from 
the other genera of this order, by their 
hollow, rough, and ere&t horns, which 
bend a little backwards, 

Ot this genus authors enumerate a great 

many ſpecies, as the common goat ; the 

rupricapra, or chamois-goat ; the iber; 

the gazeiia; and ſeveral others: for a 

deicription of which, fee the articles 

Goar, RUPICAPRA, Oe. 
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CaPRA, in aſtronomy, an appellation ivens 
to the ſtar capella, and ſometimes alſo to 


C'&P 


the conſtellation capricorn. See the ar- 
ticles CAPELLA and CAPRICORN. 

CaPRA, in ornithology, a name ſometimes 
given to the warells, or lap-wing. 

CAPRA SALTANS, in meteorology, a fiery 
meteor, or exhalation, which ſometimes 
appears in the atmoſphere : the exhala- 
tion is not a ſtraight line, but inflected, 
conſiſting of windings in and out, re- 
ſembling the capering of a goat. 

CAPRAIA, an ifland on the coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Leg - 
horn: eaſt lon. 117, andnorth lat. 43% 1 5. 

CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynama-angiofpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which confiſts of a fingle, 
concave petal, divided mto four fegments : 
the fruit 1s an oblong conic capſule, form- 
ed of two valves, and containing only one 
cell, where there are a great number of 
ſecds of an oblong form. 

CAPRAROLA, a town of St. Peter's pa- 
trimony, in Italy, about twenty miles 
north of the city of Rome, and cight 
ſouth of Viterbo: eaſt longit. 13®, and 
north latitude 42* 30'. 

It is a biſhop's lee. 

CAPREA, or Carrot us, in zoology, 
an animal of the deer-kind, with round- 
ed, erect, and ramoſe horns, which ferve 
to make handles for knives. It is called 
in engliſh, the roe- deer. 

CAPREa, in peegraphy. See Carer. 

CAPRE@LUS, in botany, denotes the 
fame with cirrus. See CIRRUS. 

CAPREOLUS, in anatomy, a name an- 
tiently given to the helix of the ear, 

CAaPREOLUS, in the agriculture of the an- 
tients, a kind of hee with two fangs, 
for ſtirring the ground. 

CAPRI, or CAaPREA, a city and iſland 
at the entrance of the gulph of Naples, 
about twenty miles ſouttr of that city: eaſt 
longit. 140 50, and north lat. 4* 45”. 
The iſtand is only four miles long, and 
one broad; the city is a biſhop's fee, fi- 
tuated on a high rock, at the weft end of 
the ifland. 

CAPRICE, in muſic, a term applied to 
certain pieces, in which the compoſer 
gives a looſe to his fancy, and not being 
confined either to particular meaſures, or 
keys, runs diviſions according to his mind, 
without any premeditation. 

CarRICE, in architecture, an appellation 
given to buildings of a peculiar taſte, 
and deviating from the received rules of 
that art. 
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CAPRICORN, capricornus, or mordella, 

in zoology, a genus of four-winged flies. 
See the article MORDELLA. 

CAaPRICORN-BEETLE, the engliſh name of 
a ſpecies of cerambyx, with antennæ 
ſomewhat reſembling goat's horns. See 
plate XXXVI. fig. 4. 

CAPRICORN, in aftronomy, one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, repreſented in 

lobes in the form of a goat, and chara- 
Kerited in books by this mark Vp. 
It is the tenth ſign in order, and contains 
twenty-eight ſtars, according to Ptolemy 
and Tycho Brahe; twenty- nine, accord- 
ing to Hevelius ; and ſiſty-one, accord- 
ing to Flamſtead. ; 

Tropic of CAPRICORN, à leſſer circle of 
the ſphere, which is parallel to the equi- 
noctial, and at 23“ 30“ diſtance from it 
ſouthwards. 

CAPRIFICATION, a method uſed in the 
Levant, for ripening the fruit of the do- 
meſtic fig-tree, by means of inſects bred 
in that of the wild tig-tree. 

It is ſaid that theſe figs will never come 
to maturity, unleſs wounded by the in- 
ſes depoiiting their eggs. Poſſibly the 
reaſor of this effect, may be their lacer- 
ating the veſſels of the fruit, and thereby 
deriving thither a greater quantity of nu- 
Ericious Juice. 

Plums and pears, wounded in the fame 
manner, are found to ripen ſooneſt, and 
the pulp about the wound bas a more ex- 
quiſite zaſte than the reſt. 

CAPRIFICUS, in botany, a name given 
by the antients to two diftin plants, the 
wild fig, and the 2ſule-or euphorbia of 
authors. 

CAPRIFOLIUM, HONEY-SUCKLE, in 
botany, 2 diſtin& genus of pfiants, ac- 
cording to Tournefort, but comprehend- 
ed under the lowicera by Linnæus. See 
the article LONICERA., 

CAPRIMULGUS, the coaAT-5SUCKER, 
in ornithology, a ſpecies of Hirundo, or 
ſparrow, erroveoully called the churn- 
owl, or ferr-ow]. See HIRvNDO. 

CAPRIOLES, in the manege, leaps that a 
horſe makes in the ſame place, without 
adrancing, in ſuch 2 manner, that when 
he is at the beigth of the leap, he jerks 
out with his binder legs even and near. 
It is the moſt diſſicult of all the high ma- 
nege. It differs from a croupade in this, 
that in à croupade the horſe does notthew 
bis ſhoes ; and from a ballotade, becauſe 

in chis he docs not jerk out. To make a 
korſe work well at caprioles, he muſt be 
put between two pillars, and taught to 
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raiſe firſt his fore-quarters, and then his 
hind- quarters, while his fore are yet in 
the air, for which end you muſt give che 
whip, and the poinſon. 

CAPRISCUS, the G60AT-Fr5n, in ichthy- 
ology, a broad and flat fiſh, with fcales 
diſpoſed in a cancellated manner, or in 
longitudinal and tranſverſe lines, inter- 
ſecting one another. 

CAPSICUM, GUINEA-PEPPER, in botany, 
a genus of the fertandria-monog ye 
clats of plants, the flower of which is a 
rotated petal, with a ſhort tube, a patent 
plicated limb, divided into five broad and 
ſharp-pointed ſegments : the fruit is @ 
berry without pulp, approaching to an 
oval figure, with two hollow and co- 
loured cells, containing numerous and 
compreſſed ſeeds, of a kidney ſhape. 
Guinea-pepper is more uled as a ſauces 
and pickle, than in phyſic. 

CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ftrong plates 
of iron which come over the trunnions 
of a gun, and keep it in the carriage, 
They are faſtened by a hinge to the prize- 
plate, that they may lift up and down, 
and form a part of an arch, in the middle 
to receive a third part of the thickneſs af 
the trunnions: for two thirds are let into 
the carriage, and the other end is faſten- 
ed by two iron wedges, called the fore- 
locks and keys. 

CAPSTAN, or Ma1x-caPsSTAN, in a 
ſhip, a great piece of timber in the na- 
ture of a windlaſs, placed next behind 
the main-maſt, its foot ſtanding in a Rep 
on the lower deck, and its head between 
the upper decks ; formed into ſeveral 
ſquares with holes in them. Its uſe is to 
weigh the anchors, to hoife up or ftrike 
down top-maſts, to heave any weighty 
matter, or to ſtrain any rope that re- 
quireth a main force. | 

Jear CAPSTAN is placed between the main- 
matt and the mizen, and ſerves to ſtrain 
any rope, heave upon the jear-rope o 
upon the viol, or hold off by as the 
weighing of an anchor. 

CAPSTAN-BARS, the pieces of wood that 
are put into the capitan holes, to heave 
up any thing of weight into the ſhip. 

Paw! 72 CAPSTAN, a ſhort piece of iron 
made fatt to the deck, and refting upon 
the whelps, to keep the oapſtan from 
recoiling, which is of dangerous conde- 
quENce. 

N Pele of @ CavrsTax are ſhort pieces of 
wood, made faſt to it, to keep the cable 
from coming too nigh, in turning it 


about. 
Pauliaę 


CAP 
turning by means of the pawl, 
Come ub CAPSTAN, or laugh out the Cap- 
STAN, that is, ilacken the cable which 
you heave by. 
CAPSULATE,or CAPSULATED PLANTS, 
thoſe furniſhed with capſules for the re- 
ception of their ſeeds. 
CAPSULE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a 
receptacle, or cover, in form of a bag. 
CAPSULE, among botaniſts, a ſpecies of 
icarpium, or ſeed- veſſel, compoſed of 
teveral dry, elaſtic valves, which ulually 
burſt open at the points, when the ſeeds 
are ripe : it differs from a pod, in being 
roundiſh and ſhort. See the article Pop. 
This kind of pericarpium ſometimes con- 
tains one cell or cavity, ſometimes more: 
in the fiſt caſe it is called unilocular, as 
it is bilocular, trilocular, &c. when it 
contains two, three, Sc. cells or cavities. 
CarPsULA, in chemiſtry, an earthen pan 
for holding things that are to undergo 
violent operations of the fire, 
CAPSULA-COMMUNIS, in anatomy, called 
alſo capſula Gliſſinii, ſrom its diſcoverer, 
is a tunic continuous with the perito- 
nzum, and inchudes the branches of the 
vena porta and biliary ducts as they ap- 
proach the liver, as well as within it. 
CaPsSULA-CORDIS. See PERICARDIUM. 
CAPSULE ATRABILIARIZX, called allo 
glanduge renales, and 1 
are two yellowiſh glands of a compreſſed 
figure, lying on each fide of the upper 
part of the kidneys. They have a ve 
narrow cavity, imbued with a l 
liquor of a ſweetiſn taſte. Their figure 
is irregular, between ſquare, triangular, 
and oval. Their fize alſo is various; 
but in adults, they are in general about 
the bigneſs of a Sr nux vomica. In 
the foetus, they are larger, and often ex- 
ceed the kidneys themſelves in fizc. The 
membrane that ſurrounds them is very 
thin: it cloſely involves their whole ſub- 
ſtance, and connects them with the kid- 
neys. Their blood-veſlels are ſometimes 
ſent from the aorta and the vena cava, 
but more frequently from the emulgents : 
their nerves are from the plexus renalis, 
and their lymphatic veſſels are numerous. 
There is no excretory duct dilcovered in 
them, and their uſe 1s therefore not cer- 
tainly known. By their great ſize in the 
foetus, they ſeem deſtined rather to the 
ſervice of that ſtate, than of any other. 
> CAPSULEA-SEMINALES, theſame with veſi- 
cube-ſeminales. See VESICULA, &c, 
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CAP 


there are various kinds, according to 
their commands. 

CAPTAIN of a troop or company, an infe- 
rior officer, who commands a troop of 
horſe, or company of foot, under a co- 
lonel. In the ſame ſenſe we ſay, captain 
of dragoons, of grenadiers, of marines, 
of invalids, Sc. 


In the horſe and foot guards, the captains 


have the rank of colonels. 
CAPTAIN general, he who commands in 
chief. : 
CAPTAIN Iieutenant, he who with the rank 
of captain, but the pay of lieutenant, 
commands a troop or company in the 
name and place of tome other perſon who 
is diſpenſed with on account of his 
lity from performing the functions of his 


ſt. 

Thus the colonel, being uſually captain 
of the firſt company of his regiment ; 
that company is commanded by his de- 
puty, under the title of captain- lieute- 
nant. 

So in England, as well as in France, the 
king, queen, dauphin, princes, &c. have 
uſually the title of; captains of the guards, 
gens d armes, &c. the real duty ot which 
offices is performed by captain-lieute- 
nants. 

CAPTAIN reformed, one whe, upon the 
reduction of the forces, has his commiſ- 
ſion and company ſuppreſſed; yet is 
continued captain, either as ſecond to 
another, or without any poſt or command 
at all. 

Carraix of militia, he who commands a 
company of the militia, or traincd bands, 
See the article MILI TIA. 

CAPTAIN of a ſhip of wwar, the command- 
ing officer of a ſhip, galley, fire-ſhip, 
or the like. This officer ranks with a 
colonel in the land ſervice, 

CAPTAIN Ha merchant-ſhif, he who has 

the direction of the ſhip, her crew, and 
lading, Sc. In ſmall ſhips and ſhort 
voyages, he is more ordinarily called the 
maſter. In the mcditerranean, he is 
called the patroon. 
The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the 
captain or maſter, and he is to form the 
crew, and chooſe and hire the pilots, mates, 
and ſeamen z though, when the proprietor 
and maſter reſide on the ſame ſpot, they ge- 
nerally act in concert together. 

CaPTAIiN BaSHAw, or CAPONDAN Ba- 
' SHAW, in the polity of the Turks, ſig- 
nafies the turkiſh high admiral, He Ka 
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feſles the third office of the empire, and 
is inveſted with the ſame power at ſea, 
that the vizir has on ſhore, Solyman II. 
inſtituted this office in favour of the fa- 
mous Barbaroſſa, with abſoiute authority 
over the officers of the marine and arſe- 
nal, wkom he may puniſh, caſheer, or 


= to death, as ſoon as he is without the 


ardanelles. He commands in chief in all 
the maritime countries, cities, caſtles, 
Sc. and, at Conſtantinople, is the firſt 
magiſtrate of police in the villages on the 
fide of the Porte, and the canal of the 
Black Sea. 'The mark of his authority 
is a large indian cane, which he carries in 
his hand, both in the artenal and with 
the army. 
The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of 
revenues ; the one fixed, the other caſual, 
The firſt ariſe from a capitation of the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, and certain 
vernments in Naiolia and Galipoh. 
The latter conſiſt in the pay of the men, 
who die during a campaign; in a fifth 
of all prizes, made by the begs ; in the 
rofi:s accruing from the labour of the 
=o whom he hires as rowers to the 
grand ſignior; and in the contributions 
he exacts in all places where he paſſes. 


- CAPTAINRY, in the french cuſtoms, 


the office of keeper of a royal palace, or 
ranger of a chace, foreſt, &c. 


CAPTION, in law, is where a commiſ- 


ſion is executed, and the commiſſioners 
ſubſcribe their names to a certificate, de- 
claring when and where the commiſſion 
was executed. It relates chiefly to com- 
miſſions, to take anſwers in chancery, 
and depo%ti ns of witneſles, and take 
fines of lands, &c. 


CapTiON and HORXING, in the law of 


Scotland. When a decreet or ſentence 
is obtained againſt any perſon, tae ob- 
tainer thereof takes out a writ, whereby 
t e party decerned is charged to pay or 
fulil the will of the decreet, under the 
pain of rebellion : this writ is called let- 
ters of horning. It he refuſe to comply, 
then the writ or letters of cap? on may be 
raiſed, whereby all the inferior judges 
and magiſtrates are commanded to aſſiſt 
in apprehending the rebel, and putting 
him in priſon. 


CAPTIVE, a ſlave or perſon taken by the 


enemy in war, or by a pirate or cerſair. 

See the articles SLAVE and PIRATE. 

The Roinaasled thei: capiives in triumph, 

and, by the cornchan law, the latter wills 

of tho'e Romans, who died in the hands 

of an enemy, were conſumed in the {ame 
Vor. I. 
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manner, as if they had been free, al- 
thongh that will had been made, before 
the perſon marched out of the city to 
war. See PRISONER of war. 

Captive, in modern hiftory, more par- 
ticularly denotes a chriſtian ſlave, taken 
by the piratica] ſtates of Barbary. 

The fathers of la Merci and the Mathu- 
rins in France are employed in redeem« 
ing theſe captives ; and, in England, a 
ſtatute was made for the relief of cap- 
tives, taken by turkiſh and other pirates, 
in 16 and 17 of Car. II, 


CAPTIVITY, a puniſhment which God 


inflited upon his people, for their vices 
and infidelities, The firſt of theſe cap 
tivities is that of Egypt, from which 
Moſes delivered them ; after which, are 
reckoned fix during the government of 
the judges : but the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable, were thoſe of Judah and Iſ- 
rael, which happened under the kings of 
each of theſe kingdoms. It is generally 
believed, that the ten tribes of Ifrael 
never came back again after their diſper- 
ſion ; and Joſephus and St. Jerom are of 
this opinion : nevertheleſs, when we ex- 
amine the writings of the prophets, we 
find the return of Iſrael from captivity 
pointed out in a manner, almoſt as clear 
as that of the tribes of Benjamin and 


Judah. See Hoſea i. 10, Xi. 12. Amos 


Ix. 14. Ifaiah xi. 13 and 14. Ezekiel 
xxxvii. 16, Cc. 
The captivities of Judah are generally ree- 


koned four; the fourth and laſt of which 
fell in the year of the world 3416 under 
Zedekiah; and from this period begin the 
ſeventy years captivity, foretold by Je- 
remiah. 

Since the deſtruction of the temple by 
the Romans, the Hebrews boaſt, that they 
have always had their heads, or particue 
lar princes, whom they call princes of 
the captivity, in the eaſt and weſt, The 
princes of the captivity in the eaſt go- 
verned the Jews, who dwelt at Babylon, 
in Chaldza, Aſyria and Perſia; and 
the prince of the captivity in the weſt go- 
verned thole, who dwelt in judea, E- 
gypt, Italy, and in other parts of the 
roman empire. He, who reſided in Ju- 
dæa, took up his abode commonly at 
Tiberias, and aſſumed the title vf Roſch- 
abboth, head ot the fathers of patriarchs. 
He preſided in aſſemblies, decided in caſes 
of con ience, levied taxes for the ex- 
pences of his viſits, and had officers un- 
der him, who were diſpatched through the 
provinces, for the execution of his arders. , 
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As to the princes of the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, or the eaſt, we know neither the 
- ” original nor ſucceſſion of them; it ap- 
ars only, that they were not in being 

" before the end of the ſecdhd century. 


CAPTURE ſignifies, particularly, prizes 
taken by  privateers, in time of war, 
---Which are to be divided between the cap- 
'tors. See the article PRIZE. 
CAPVUA, a city of the province of Lavo- 
To, in the kingdom of Naples, tituated 
on the river Volturno, about ftteen miles 
north-weſt of the city of Naples: ealt 
Jong. 157, and north lat. 41 2c. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
CAPUCHINS, in the church of Rome, the 
ſame with franciſcans. See the article 
FRANCISCANS. 
CAPUT, the HE AD, in anatomy. See HAD. 
CAPUT CONCUTIENS, a muſcle of the 
neck, otherwiſe called tranſverſarius ſe- 
_ - .cundns. See TRANSVERSARKIUS. 
-CaPUT DRACONIs, the DRaGoN's HEAD, 
in aſtronomy, the aſcending node of the 
moon. See the article Nope. 
Caput draconis is alſo a ftar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the head of the conſtella- 
tion draco. See the article DRAco. 
CAPUT GALLINAGINIS, in anatomy, 4 
kind of ſeptum, or ſpongeous border at 
the extremities of the apertures of each 
of the veſiculæ ſeminales, ſerving to 
- "hinder the ſeed, coming from one 
fide, from ruſhing upon, and ſo ftop- 
ping the diſcharge of the other. 
Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent 
the impulſe of the ſeed from dilating 
the orihces of the veſiculz, and {6 ouzing 
dut, except when aſſiſted by the compreſ- 
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and ſolid part of all bodies whatever, Tt 
is what the chemiſts call a paſſive element 


or principle, ſerving as the baſis or ſup. 
rt of the active ones. 


CAPY-BARA, in zoology, the thick- 


headed hippopotamus, with no tail : it is 
a native of Braſil, and called porcus flu- 
viatilis, the river-hog, from the reſem- 
blance it bears to the hog-kind. See the 
article HiIPPOPOTAMUSsS. 

CAR, or CARR. Seethe article Carr. 

CARABE, or KRANE, in natural hiſtory, 
a name given to amber. See AMBER, 

CARABINE, a fire-arm, ſhorter than 2 
muſket, carrying a ball of twenty-fou; 
in the pound, borne by the light-horſe, 
hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
The barrel is two feet and a half long, 
and is ſometimes furrowed ſpirally with- 
in, which is ſaid to add to the range of 

the piece. 

CARABINEERS, or CARABINIERS, re- 
giments of light horſe, carrying longer 
carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſome- 
times on foot. 

CARABUS, in zoology, a genus of four- 
winged flies, the antennæ of which ate 
oblong, ſlender, and ſetaceous; and the 
thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, 
of a cordated figure, and truncated in the 
hinder part. 

Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies 
of this inleR, diſtinguiſhed by theif diffe- 
rent colours, and other peculiarities, 

CARACAOS, or CaRass0W, a town on 
the coalt of Terra Firma, in fouth Ame- 
rica: welt long. 679, north lat. 109 10+ 

CARACARA, in zoology, a braſilian ſpe- 
cies of falcon, the back 
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lion of the ſurrounding parts, as in copu- 

lation; hut this, according to others, is ra- 

, "ther the office of a diſtinct caruncle, placed 

at each onfice, and acting as a valve. 

* CAPUT MORTCUM, in chemiſtry, that 

thick, dry matter, which remains after 
diſtillation of any thing, but of minerals 

- . eſpecially, 

It very frequently denotes only that which 
remains of vitriol in its diſtillation, which 
. they call colcothar vitrioli. The caput 
mortuum, though in ſome caſes there be 
| . -bvt little, if any active principle left in 
| | - at yet it is never pure; and the col- 


pale-brown colour, variegated in an elc- 
gant manner with ſpots of white and 
yellow. See the article FALCON, 
CARACATY, a large country in the 
north of Aſia, extending from the wall 
of China, to the antient Mogoliſtan. 
CARACOL, in the manege, the half tur1 
which a horſeman makes, either to the 
right or left. | 
In the army, the horſe always make a 
caracol after each diſcharge, in order to 
paſs to the rear of the ſquadron. 
CAaRacorL, in architecture, denotes a ſtair- 
caſe in a helix or ſpiral form. 
CARACOLI, a kind of metal, of which 
the Caribbes, or natives of the leſſer An- 
tilles, make a fort of ornament in the 
form of a creſcent, which they allo call 
caracoli. 
This metal comes from the main land; 
and the common opinion is, that it is 3 


compound 


= 


A cothat vitrioli, if expoſed to the air, 
b will turn to vitriol again. The caput 
| mortuum, called alſo terra damnata, is 
found in form of a friable, porous mat- 
ter, without taſte or ſmell: it is ranked 
among the chemical elements, and ſup- 
poled to conſtitute the dry, fixed, earthy, 
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compound of ſilver, copper and gold, 
ſomething like the corinthian braſs among 
the antients. Theſe metals are fo per- 
fectly mixed and incorporated together, 
that the compound which reiults from 
them, it is ſaid, has a colour that never 
alters, how long ſoever it remains in the 
ſea, or under ground. It is ſomething 
brittle, and they who work at it, are 

. obliged to mix a large proportion of gold 
with it, to make the compound more 
tough and malleable. 

CARACT, CakaT, or CaRRAT, the 
name of that weight which expreſles the 
degree of fineneſs that gold is of. 

The mint-maſter, or cuſtom, have fixed 
the purity of gold at 24 caracts; though 
it is not poſſible ſo to purity and refine 
that metal, but it will want ſtill about 
one fourth part of a caract in abiolute 
purity and perfection. The caratt is di- 
vided into 4, f, 45, and 4. Theſe de- 
grees ſerve to diſtinguiſh the greater or 
leſſer quantity of alloy therein contained: 
for inſtance, gold of 22 caracts, is that 
which has two parts of filver, or of any 
other metal, 9a 22 of fine gold. 

CARACT is allo a certain weight which 
goldimiths and jewelers uſe wherewith 
to weigh precious ſtones and pearls. 

This caract weighs tour grains, but ſome- 
thing lighter. than the grains of other 

weights. Each of theſe grains is ſubdi- 

vided into +, K, , , Sc. | 

CARAGROUTH, in commerce, a ſilver- 
coin of the empire, weighing nine 
drachms. It goes at Conſtantinople for 
120 aſpers. There are four ſorts of them, 
which are all equally current, and of the 
ſame value. 

CARAGUATA, in botany, the name by 
which Plumier calls the tillandſia of Lin- 
nzus. See the article TILLANDSIA, 

CARATITES, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
ot the Jews, a religious ſect among that 

cople, who adhere clolely to the text 
and letter of the icriptures, rejecting the 
rabbinical interpretations, and the cabbala, 
The caraites pats for the moſt learned of 
the jewiſh doctors; they are chiefly to 
be met with in Poland, Muſcovy, and 
the eaſt : they are but few in compari- 
ſon of the bulk of the Jews, who are of 
the party of the cabbins : the latter have 
ſo great an averſion for the caraites, that 
they will have no alliance, nor even con- 
verſation, with them: they treat them as 
baſtardsz and if a caraite would turn 
rabbiniſt, the other Jews would not re- 
celve him. 
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CARAMANTIA, a province of Natolfa, in 
Alia, ſituated on the Mediterranean tea, 
oppoſite to the iſland of Cyprus. - 
CARAMANICO, a large well-peopled 
town of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
hither Abruzzo, Te 
CARAMAN TA, the name of a province 
of ſouth America, bordered on the north 
by the diltrict of Carthagena; on the 
caſt, by new Gyenada ; and on the ſouth 
and weſt, by Popayan.. + 0 
CAaRAMANTA is allo the name of the capital 
of that province, ſituated in 5 18 north lat. 
CARANNA, a vegetable production, Whole 
inflammability and ſolubility in oil, prove 
it to be truly a reſin, tho ſome call it a 
gum. 
It is brought to us principally from 
New Spain, and is to be choſen clean, 
of a dark colour, and bitteriſh taſte. 
This reſin affords, by dittillation, a fine 
odoriferous oil, which is elteemed, as well 
as the relin itielf, a very powerful exter- 
na! remedy, in cales of pain, tumours, 
and wounds of the nerves. It is even 
uſed by ſome in the gout and ſciatica. 
It is made into a plaſter, with the addi- 
tion of Chio-turpentine, and oil of mace, 
which is applicd to the ſtomach in cales 
of indigeſtions, and to the head for che 
cure of inveterate pains- there. 
CARANTIA, in botany, the ſame with 
the ceratonia, or ſiliqua of other writers. 
CARAPO, in ichthyology, a braſilian fuh, 
called by Artedi gymnotus. See the ar- 
ticle GxMuxorus. 
CARAPOPEBA, in zoology, a braſilian 
ſpecies of ſerpent, of a liver colour, the 
body of which is variegated with. white 
ſpots, and its tail with vhite lines. 
CARARA, a {mall town of Tuſcany, in 
Italy, ſituated about ten miles eaſtward 
ot Sarzana, and four from the. Mediter- 
1ancan, "RE 
CARASSIUS, or CaRat1vs, inichthyolo- 
gy, names uſed by ſeveral authors for the 
cyprinus with twenty bones in the back 
fin, and the ſue line ſtraight. | 
CARAT, or CARACT. . See the article 
CARACT., aa 
CARATAS, or KARATAsS. 
ticle KARATAS, 
CARATH, a name ſometimes. given, ta 
acacia. See tne article ACACIA,, : 
CARAVAN, or CARAVAXNNE, inthe eaſt, 
ſignifies a company or aſſemhly of. tra- 
vellers and pilgrims, and more particu- 
larly of merchants, who for their greater 
ſecurity, and in order to aſſiſt each, other, 
march in'a body through the dejayts, 
O 2 And 


See the ar- 
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- and other dangerous places, which are 
infeſted with Arabs, or robbers. 

There is a chief, or aga, who commands 
the caravan, and is attended by a certain 
number of janiſaries, or other militia, ac- 
cording to the countries from whence the 
caravans ſet out; which number of ſol- 
diers muſt be ſufficient to defend them, 
© and conduct them, with ſafety, to the 
places for which they are deſigned, and 
on a day appointed. The caravan en- 
camps every evening near ſuch wells or 
+ brooks, as their guides are acquainted 
with; and there is a tri diſcipline ob- 
ſerved upon this occaſion, as in armies 
in time of war. Their beaſts of burden 
are partly horſes, but moſt commonly 
camels, who are capable of undergoing 
A very great fatigue. 

CARAVAN is alſo wed for the voyages or 
campaigns which the knights of Malta 
are obliged to make at (ca againſt the 
Turks and Corfairs, that they may arrive 
at the commandaries or drgnities of the 
order, 

The reaſon of their being thus called, is 
becauſe the knights have often ſeized 
the caravans going from Alexandria to 
Conſtantinople, 

CARAVANIER, a perſon who leads the 
camels, and other beaſts of burden, who 
are commonly uſed in the caravans in the 
Eaſt. 
ARAVANSERA, or KEARAVANSERA, a 
place appointed for receiving and load- 
ing the caravans. | 

It is commonly a | ſquare building, 
in the middle of which there is a very ſpa- 
cious court; and under the arches or pi- 
azzas that ſurround it, there runs a bank, 
raiſed ſome feet above the ground, where 
the merchants, and thoſe who travel with 
them in any capacity, take up their lodg- 


ings, as well as they can: the beaſts of 


burden being tied to the foot of the bank. 
Over the gates, that lead into the court, 
there are ſometimes little rooms, which 
the keapers of the caravanſeras let out, 
at a very high price, to ſuch as have a 
mind to be private. 
The caravanſeras in the eaſt, are ſome- 
thing in the nature of the inns in Europe, 
only that ou meet with little accommo- 
dation either for man or beaſt, but are 
obliged to carry almoſt every thing with 
vou: there is neyer a caravanſera with- 
put à well, or ſpring of water. Theſe 
buildings are chiefly owing to the chari- 
ty of the mahometans : they are eſteem- 
ed ſacred dwellings, where it is not per- 
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CARBUNCLE, or ANTHRax, 


CAR 


mitted to inſult any perſon, or to pillage 
any of the effects that are depoſited there. 
They even carry their precautions ſo far, 
as not to ſufter any man who is not mar- 
ried to lodge there ; becauſe they are of 
opinion, that a man who has no wife, is 
more dangerous than another. 


CARAVANSERASKIER, the fteward, 


or keeper of a caravanſera, 

He keeps an account of all the merchan- 
dizes that are ſold upon truſt, and de- 
mands the payments of the ſums due to 
the merchants, for what has been ſold in 
the caravan'era, on the ſeller's paying 
two per cent. 


CARAUNA, a braſilian fiſh of the turdus. 


kind, with a ſemicircular mouth. 


CARAWAY, or CakRaway, the eng- 


liſh name of the carui of botaniſts. See 
the article CAR Ut. 


CARAXERON, in botany, the name by 


which Vaillant calls the gomphrena or 
amaranthoides of other botaniſts, See 
the article GOMPHRENA. 
elegant gem, whoſe colour is deep red, 
with an admixture of ſcarlet. | 
This gem was kapwn among the an- 
It is 
uſually found pure and faultleſs, and is 
of the ſame degree ol hardneſs with the 
ſapphire : it is naturally-ef an angular 
figure, and is found adhering, by its 
baſe, to a heavy and ferrugineous ſtone 
of the emery-kind: its uſual fize is near 
a quarter of an inch in length, and two 
thirds of that in diameter in its thickeſt 
uy : when held up againſt the ſun, it 
aſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactiy 
of the colour of a burning charcoal, 
whence the propriety of the name which 
the antients gave it. It bears the fire 
unaltered, not parting with its colour, 
nor becoming at all the paler by it. It is 
only found in the Eaſt-Indies, fo far as is 
yet known, and there but very rarely. 
in ſur- 
gery, an inflammation which ariſes, in 
time of the plague, with a veſicle or bliſ- 
ter, almoſt like thoſe produced by burn- 
ing. This inflammation, for the moſt 
part, terminates in a ſphacelus, and pu- 
trifics the ſubjacent parts down to the 
bone, they becoming as black as a coal. 
A carbuncle always breaks out very 
ſpeedily, even in the: ſpace of an hour 
or two, attended with heat and pain : as 
ſoon as it is opened, it diſcharges a livid 
ſanies, or ſometimes a limpid water: it 
is black within, which js a ſign that — 
* ſp a- 
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ſphacelus has ſeized the ſubjacent parts, 
and is making its progreſs : but the pu- 
trid fleſh in thoſe who recover, ſuppu- 
rates, and parts from the ſound, The 
ſize of thele peſtilential bliſters is vari- 
ous, more or leſs ; as is alſo their num- 
ber in the patient; for there is no part 
of the body which they do not intelt, 
and they generally appear in company 
with buboes. See BUBOE. 

Theſe carbuncles which ariſe in the face, 
neck, breaſt, or armpits, are obſerved to 
be of the worſt kind, for they generally 
kill the patient. As to the internal treat- 
ment of carbuncles, the very fame 1s to 
be obſerved in this cafe, as has been fe- 
commended under the article p-ftrlential 
BuBoOES. 

In the external treatment, ſome of the 
modern phyſicians uſe only ſcarification 
in this caſe, with very good ſuccels ; 
others only open the eruptions with a pair 
of ſciſſars, and having diſcharged the 
matter, they frequently waſh the car- 
buncle with p. vin. camph. or fp. vin. 
wherein has been digeſted a little theriaca: 
they afterwards apply a maturating cata- 
plaſm, which is to be continued till the 
carbuncle ſeparates from the ſound parts; 
then they cut it out all at once, 

CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bear- 
ing, conſiſting of eight radii, tour where- 
of make a common croſs, and the other 
four a laltier, 

Some call theſe radii buttons, or ſtaves, be- 
cauſe round, and enriched with buttons, 
or pearled like pilgrims ſtaves, and fre- 
uently tipped or terminated with flower- 
e- luces: others blazon them, royal ſcep- 
ters, placed in ſaltier, pale and feſſe. 

CARBUNCULATION, a diſeaſe of plants 
otherwiſe called blight. See BLIGHTr. 

CARCHARIAS canis, in ichthyology, 
the common ſhark, or ſqualus with a 
flat back, and numerons teeth ſerrated at 
the edges, See SQUALU3. 

CARCASE, cadaver, the body of a dead 

animal, eſpecially a brute ; that of the 
human ſpecies being called corps. 
It is well known, that fleſh, as well as 
blood, is ſpecifically heavier than water; 
and yet dead bodies, after lying fome 
time at the bottom, are always found to 
float : a circumſtance undouhtedly owing 
to air generated in the bowels by putre- 
faction, whereby the body is buoyed up. 
See the articles FERMENTATION and 
PUTREFACTION, 

CaRcass, in architecture, the ſhell or ribs 

of 2 houle, containing the partitions, 
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floors, and rafters, made by carpenters ; 


or it 1s the timber-work (or as it were 
the ſkeleton) of a houle, before it is 
lathed and plaftered : it is otherwiſe call- 
ed the framing, 

CARCASSE, or Carcvss, in the art of 
war, an iron-caſe or hollow capacity, 
about the bigneſs of a bomb, of an oval 
figure, made of ribs of iron, filled with 
combuſtible matters, as meal-powder, 
ſalt· petre, ſulphur, broken glaſs, ſhav- 
ings of horns, turpentine, tallow, &c. 
the deſign of it is to be thrown out of a 
mortar to tet houſes on fire, and do ather 
execution. It has two or three aper- 
tures through which the fire is to blaze. 

CARCASSONE, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, ſituated on the river Ande, about 
twenty-five miles weſt of Narbonne: eaſt 
long. 29, north lat. 430 20%. 

It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CARCERES, in the antient circenſian 

games, were inclotures, in the circus, 


wherein the hories were reſtrained till the 


ſignal was given for ſtarting, when, by 
an admirable contrivance, they all at 
once flew open. 

CARCINOMA. xapniropt, among phyſi- 
cians, the fame with cancer. Sce the 
article CANCER, 

CARCUSS, or CARCASSE. See the article 
CARCASSE. 

CARD, among artificers, an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a block of wood, beſet with 
ſharp teeth, ſerving to arrange the hairs 
of wool, flax, hemp, and the like : there 
are different kinds of them, as hand- 
cards, ſtock- cards, &c. 

CARDS, among gameſters, little pieces of 
fine thin paſteboard of an oblong figure, 
of ſeveral ſizes, but moſt — in 
England three inches and an half long, 
and two and an half broad, on which are 

inted ſeveral points and figures. 

he moulds and blocks for making 
cards, are exactly like thoſe that were 
uſed for the fu it books: they lay a ſheet 
of wet or moiſt paper on the block, which 
is firſt ſlightly done over with a fort of 
ink made with lamp-black diluted in 
water, and mixed with ſome ſtarch to 
give it a body. They afterwards rub it 
off with a round lift. The court-cards 
are coloured by means of ſeveral patterns, 
ſtiled ſtane- files. Theſe conſiſt of papers 


cut through with a pen-kmle, and in 
theſe apertures, they apply ſeverully the 
various colours, as red, black, Sc. Theſe 
patterns are painted with o:!- colours, that 
the bruſhes may not wear them out; and 
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; when the pattern is laid on the paſte- CARDTIA, in natural-hiſtory, a genus of 


board, they ſlightly pats over it a bruſh 
full of colour, which, leaving it within 
the openings, forms the tace or figure of 
the card. 

Cards, upon ſufficient ſecurity, may be 
exported without payment of the ſtamp 
duty; but for every pack fold with- 
out the label of the itamp-othce, in Eng- 
land, there is a penalty of 161, 
CARDAMINDUM, in botany, the name 
by which Tournefort calls the tropæo- 
tum, or indian creſs. Sce the article 
TROPAOLUM. 

CARDAMINE; LapyY's-SMOCK, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-filt- 
guoſa claſs of plants, the coralla of which, 
conſiſting of four petals, is cruciform : 
theſe petals are oval, oblong, open, and 
terminating in ere& ungues of double 
the length of the cup: the fruit is a long 
pod, of a compreſſed, cylindric ſhape, 
compoled of two valves, and containin 
two cells, wherein are ſeveral roundi 
feeds. 

EARDAMOM, cardamomum, in the ma- 
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ſhell-faſh, the ſhell of which is formed of 
two evals, and reſembles the figure of a 
heart at cards: the valves are equal and 
gibboſe. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral-ſpecies, 
ſome nearly globoſe, others of a triangu- 
lar figure, and others irregularly oblong. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
cockles, ark-ſhells, Sc. together with 
the pectines inauriti, or ſcallops without 
ears, as they are called. See the articles 
COCKLE, SCALLOP, Sc. , 
ARDIAC, an appellation given to ſuc 
medicines as prelerve or increaſe the 
ſtrength of the heart, and by that means 
the vital forces, tho'-they do not imme- 
diately work upon the heart, nor are par- 
ticularly appropriated to the corrobora- 
tion of that part. This effect they per- 
form either by repleniſhing the exhauſted 
veſſels with” good humours, or exciting 
motion where it is required. Therefore 
nutritives duly choſen with reſpect to 


. particular conſtitutions, belong to this 


teria medica, is diſtinguiſhed into three | 


kinds, exchutive of the amamum, which 
is evidently of the cardamom-kind. They 
are called by the names of the great car- 
damon, or grain of paradiſe; the long 
or middle cardamom, and the leſſer com- 
mon cardamom of the ſhops. 
The great cardamom 1s a large and ob- 
long truit, in ſhape and ſize much reſem- 
bling a common fg, as growing on the 
tree, and not ripe : the ſeeds are ſmaller 
than pepper-corns, of an irregular an- 
lar figure; but the plant is not known, 
he fruit of the middle cardamom is of 
an oblong and triangular figure, cpn- 
taining three distinct cells, wherein are 
ſeeds of an oblong, angular, and izre- 
gular form: the plant producing this 
teed, is (aid to be of the tame genus with 
the {mall or common cardamom. 
The fruit of the leiſer cardamom is ſhort, 
and of a trigonal form. It has three 
cells, containing ſeeds much like thoſe of 
the middle cardamom. 
This cardamom aflifts digeſtion, and 
ſtrengthens the head and ſtomach : it is 
alſo a diuretic and carminative, and pro- 
motes the menſes. It is ſeldom preſcrib- 
ed alone, unleſs for chewing, at the per- 
ſon's diſcretion. N 
CARDANES, in zoology, a ſmall two- 
winged fly, of a blackiſa colour, and very 
ſweet finell, reſembling a beetle, 


claſs, as well as aſtringent corroboratives 
and ſtimulants. All the modern diſpen- 
ſatories are full of cardiacs or cordials, 
both of the dry and liquid kind ; but the 
beſt are thoſe which remove the diſorder, 


of which lownels of ſpirits is the conſe - 
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quence ;z and next to theſe is wine, which 
adminiſtered in proper quantities, and 
more or leis diluted as circumſtances re- 
quire, will generally anſwer better pur- 
poles than more pompous cordials, whultt 
it is leſs capable of doing miſchief. 

ARDIACA, MOTHER-WORT, a diſtinct 
genus of plants according to 'Tournefort, 


but comprehended under that of leonurus 


C 


by Linnæus. See the article LEONURUS. 
Mother - wort is ſaid to facilitate delivery, 
promote the diſcharge of urine and 8 
menſes, Cc. and may be taken either in 
poder, or by way of decoction. 


CARDIACUS prkxus, in anatomy, a 


plexus or piece of net- work, formed of 
a ramification of the par vagum, or eighth 
pair of nerves. See PAR, 

ARDIALGIA, the HEART-BURN, in 
medicine, a diſorder of the ſtomach at- 


. tended with anxiety, a nauſea, and often 


a reaching ar actual vomiting. 

The cauſes of this diſerder, are either 
vitiated humours in the ſtomach, which 
occaſion a nauſea and vomiting, or in the 
common heart-hurns, wind, indigeſtion, 
and now and then worms. But more f1e- 
quently a cardialgia proceeds from con- 


geltions 
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ſtions of blood about the ſtomach, which 

appen to thoſe who are full of blood, 
but more eſpecially to hypochondriac 
and hyſterical perſons. 
The cure of a common heart-burn from 
indigeſtion, and the acrimony of the con- 
tents of the ſtomach, may be performed 
by drinking tea, or a decoction of ca- 
momile-flowers ; as alſo by taking bit- 
ters, or the teſtaceous and ablorbent pow- 
ders. When it ariſes from a crapula, gen- 
tle emetics will be uſeful ; and if it pro- 
ceeds from a congeſtion of blood, bleed- 
ing will be convenient, after which an- 
tiipaſmodics are to be given. 
If it is occaſioned by acute ſtomachic fe- 
vers, rhubarb or ipecacuanha, in a mode- 
rate doſe, may be preſcribed ; and if by 
worms, it muſt be treated with medicines 
proper for killing worms. 

CARDIFF, a borough-town of Glamor- 
ganſhire, in ſouth Wales, ſituated on the 
river Tave, about two miles ſouth- eaſt 
of Landaff: weſt long. 30 20', north lat. 
51“ 30', 

t ſends only one member to parliament. 

CARDIGAN, the capital of Cardigan- 
ſhire, near the mouth of the river Tivy 
and the iriſh channel, about thirty miles 
north of Pembroke: welt long. 4* 40', 
north lat. 52? 14. 

It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
af of Brudenel, and ſends only one 
member to parliament. 

CARDINAL, in a general ſenſe, an ap- 
pellation given to things on' account of 
their preheminence : thus we ſay, car- 
dinal winds, cardinal virtues, &c. 

CARDINAL VIRTVUES are theſe four, juſ- 
tice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, 
upon which all the reſt hinge. 

CARDINAL POINTS of a nativity, are the 
riſing and ſetting of the fun, the zenith 
and nadir. 


CARDINAL POINTS, in coſmography. See 
the article PoINT. 


CARDINAL WINDS, theſe that blow from 


the cardinal points. 

CARDINAL SIGNS in the zodiac, are Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. 

CARDINAL NUMBERS in grammar, See 
the article NUMBER. 

CARDINAL, more particularly, ſignifies an 
eccleſiaſtical prince in the romith church, 
being one who has a voice in the conclave 
at the election of a pope. The cardi- 
nals were originally nothing more than 
deacons, to whom was intruſted the care 
of diſtributing the alms to the poor of the 
teveral quarters of Rome ; aud as ey 
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held aſſemblies of the poor in certain 
churches of their ſeveral diſtricts, they 
took the title of theſe churches. They 
began to be called cardinals in the year 
zoo, during the pontificate of St. Syl- 
veſter, by which appellation was meant 
the chief prieſts of a pariſh, and next in 
dignity to a biſhop. This office grew 
more conſiderable afterwards, and b 
ſmall degrees arrived at its preſent heighe, 
in which it is the reward of ſuch as hu 
ſerved his holineis well, even princes 
thinking 1t no diminution of their ho- 
nour, to become members of the college 
of cardinals. | 
The cardinals compoſe the pope's coun- 
cil, and till the time of Urban VIII. 
were ſtyled moft illiftrious; but by a de- 
cree of that pope in 1639, they had the 
title of eminence conferred upon them. 
At the creation of a new cardinal, che 
pope pertorms the ceremony of ſhutting 
and opening his mouth, which is done in 
a private conſiſtory. The ſhutting his 
mouth, implies the depriving him of the 
liberty of giving his opinion in congre- 

gations; and the opening his month, 
which is performed fifteen days after, 
fignities the taking off this reſtraint. 
However, if the pope happens todie dur- 
ing the time a cardinal's mouth is ſhut, 
he can neither give his voice in the elec- 
tion of a new pope, nor be himlelf ad- 
vanced to that dignity. 
The cardinals are divided into fix claſſes 
or orders, conſiſting of fix bithops, fifty 

prieſts, and fourteen deacons, making in 

all ſeventy ; which conſtitute the facred - 
college. The number of cardinal-H- 
ſhops has very ſeldom been changed, but 
that of prieſts and deacons, have varied 
at different times, x 
The privileges of the cardinals are very 
great : they have an abſolute power in 
the church during the vacancy of the holy 
ſee : they have a right to ele& the new 
pope, and are the only perſons on whom 
the choice can fall: moſt of the grand 
offices in the court of Rome, are filled 
by cardinals. The drels of a cardinal is 
a red ſoutanne, a rochet, a ihort purple 
mantle, and the red hat. When they 
are ſent to the courts gf princes, it is in 
2 of legates à latere; and when 
they are appointed governors of towns, 
their government is called by the name 
of legation. 

CARDINAL is allo a title given to ſome 
biſhops, as thoſe of Mentz and Milan, 
to the archbiſhop ef Bourges; and the 
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abbot of Vendome calls himſelf cardi- 


nalis natus. 
CARDINAL is likewiſe a title applied to ſe- 


cular officers. Thus the prime miniſters 
in the court of the emperor Theodoſius, 
were called cardinales. | 

CARDINAL's FLOWER, a name given to 
the rapuntium of botaniſts. Sce the ar- 
ticle RAPUNTIUM. 


CARDING, the combing and preparing 


of wool, cotton, flax, &c. with the in- 
ſtruments called cards. See CARD. 
Before wool be carded, it muſt be greaſed 
with oil, of which one fourth part of the 
weight of the wool is required for that 
which is deſigned for making the woof 
of ſtuffs, and the eight part tor that of 
the warp. 

CARDIOGMUS, a term ſometimes uſed 
for the cardialgia. See CARDIALGLA., 
CARDIOID, in the higher geometry, an 

algebraical curve, fo called trom its re- 

. ſemblance to a heart; for the deſcription 
and properties of which, ſee the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Nꝰ 461. 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the ofandria-trigynia clais of 
plants, the flower of which conliſts of 
four petals, and is cruciform ; the fruit 
is a roundiſn trilocular capſule, contain- 
ing a ſingle cordated ſeed. 

CARDISPERMUM, a name given to the 
calendula, or common marygold. 

CARDITES, the HEART-SHELL, in na- 
tural hiſtory. See the article CAR DIA. 

CAR DO, in anatomy, a name given to the 
ſecond vertebra of the neck. See the 
articles EPISTROPHAUS and Axis, 

CARDONNA, acity of Catalonia, in Spain, 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
about forty miles north-weſt of Barcelo- 
na: eaſt long. 1* 20% north lat. 41035. 

CARDOPATIUM, in botany, the ſame 
with the carlina, or carline thiſtle. See 
the article CARLINE, 

CARDUEL, a province of Georgia, in 
Aſia, lying between the caſpian and 
euxine ſeas, the capital whereof is Teflis. 
It belongs partly to the Turks, and partly 
to the Perſians. 

CARDUELIS, in ornithology, a name 
given to the goldfinch, or fringilla, with 
wings variegated with White, yellow, 
and black. 

CARDUUS, the THISTLE, in botany, a 
genus of the Hugengſia- ,yzamia- aqualis 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is tubulous and uniform, the pro- 
E flower is monepetalous, of a funnel 

v112, with a very ſinall tube and erect 
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limb, and divided into five linear * 


ſegments There is no pericarpium, but 
the cup is a little connivent, and contains 
ſolitary, vertically-ovated, quadrangu- 
lar ſeeds, with two oppoſite angles obli- 
terated, and crowned with a very long 
down. See plate XXXVII. fig. 1. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS, in the materia 
medica, a ſpecies of the carduus, has been 
celebrated by the writers of the earlier 
ages as alexiterial, ſudorific and cordial, 
At preſent, however, the greateſt ule 
made of it, is by way of infuſion, for 
working off an emetic. The feeds have 
been recommended in emulſions, for pro- 
moting the eruptions of the puſtules in 
the ſmall-pox ; and the ſumple water in 
the ſhops being found to have little or 
nothing of the virtues of the plant, has 
been ot late wholly diſuſed. 

CARDUUS FULLONUM,. a name by which 
the dipiacus, or teazel, is ſometimes called. 
See the article Dipsacus. 

CAREENING, in the ſca-language, the 
bringing a ſhip to lie down on one fide, 

in order to trim and caulk the other fide. 
A ſhip is faid to be brought to the careen, 
when the moſt of her lading being taken 

out, ſhe is halled down on one lide by a 
ſmall veſſel as low as neceſſary ; and 
there kept by the weight of the baliaſt, 
ordnance, Cc. as well as by ropes, leſt 
her maſts ſhould be ftrained too much; 
in order that her ſides and bottom may 
be trimmed, ſeams caulked, or any thing 
that is faulty under water, mended. 
Hence when a ſhip lies on one fide when 
ſhe ſails, ſhe is ſaid to fail on the careen. 

CAREER, in the manege, ſignifies the 
ground that is proper tor the manege, 
and the courſe or race of a horle that does 
not go beyond two hundred paces. 

In the antient circus, the career was the 
ſpace the chariots were to run at full 
ſpeed to m_ the prize. See CIRCUS. 

CAREER, in falconry, the flight of a bird 
about one hundred and twenty yards. 

CAREK, an iſland in the gulph of Perſia, 
about twelve leagues from Bender Rech, 
and fifty from Baſſora. 

CARELIA, in botany, the name uſed by 
Pontedera for the ageratum of other bo- 
taniſts. Sce the article AGERATUM, 

CARELIA, in geography, a province of 
Finland, bounded by the province of 
Savolaxia on the north, and by the gulph 
of Finland on the ſouth. It is ſubject to 
Ruſſia. 

CARELSCROON, a port-town of the 
province of Gothland, in Sweden, — 

al 
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ated on the coaſt of the Baltic: eaſt lon. 
152, and north latitude $6* 20“. 
It is an excellent harbour, where the 
Swedes lay up their royal navy. 
CARENTAN, a town of Normandy, in 
France, ſituated at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name weſt longit. 1* 15% 
and north latitude 49* 200. 
CAREOPULI, in botany, che ſame with 
the camhagia, or plant that produces the 
gambogeof the ſhops. See GAMBOGE. 
CARESEN or GASFFEN, a (ea-porttown of 
Arabia Felix, ſiua ed on the indian ocean: 
eaſt lon., $2%,; and north latitude 169. 
CARET, among. grammarians, a charac- 
ter marked thus ay Gignifying that ſome- 
thing is added an the. margin, or inter- 
lined, which ought to have come in 
where the caret ſtands. AT 
CARETTA,, in zoology, a name given 
to the ſmall tortoiſe, which produces the 
tortoiſe-ſhell ſo much uſed by artificers. 
CAREYX, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
ecia-triandria claſs of plants: in the male 
flower, there is no corolla ; in the temale, 
there are no petals ; but the nectarium 
is of an ovato-oblong form, inflated, bi- 
dentated at the top: there is no pericar- 
pium; but the nectarium, growing large, 
contains A ſingle ovato - acute triquetrous 
feed, wick one of its angles leſs than the reſt. 
CARGADORS, 2 pame which the Dutch 
ive to thoſe brokers, whoſe buſineſs is to 
find freight for ſhips outward bound, and 
to give notice to the merchants, who have 
commodities to ſend by (ea, of the ſhips 
that are ready to fail, and of the places 
for which they are bound. 
CARGAPOL, or KARGaP0L, the capi- 
tal of a territory of the ſame name, in 
the province of Dwina, in Muſcovy : 
eaſt longit. 36%, and north lat, 63*; 
CARGO denotes all the merchandizes and 
effects which are laden on board a ſhip, 
excluſive of the crew, rigging, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, guns, Sc. though all 
theſe load it ſometimes more than the 
merchandizes. 8 
We tay that a ſhip has its cargo, when 
it is as full of merchandize as it can 
hold; that it has half its cargo, when it 
is but half full; Mat it brings home a 
rich cargo, When it is laden with 
cious rherchandjae, and in great quantity; 
that a merghant has made the whole car- 
go of the ſhip, or only one half, or one 
arter of the cargo, when he has laden 
the whole ſhip at his own expence; or 
only one half, or one fourth of it. 
wife any part of the cargo, before 
L, 
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the veſſel reaches her intended port, is call- 
ed breaking bulk. See BREAK ING BULK, 
Super-CARGO, a perſon employed by mer- 
chants to go a voyage, and overſee the car- 
go, and diſpoſe of it to the beſt advantage. 
CARIA, in zoology, a ſpecies of ant, com- 
mon in the Eaſt-Indies, and larger than 
thoſe with us. 
They are very miſchievous, living in 
large communities, and throwing up 
hills of earth five or ſix feet high. 
CARIAMA, in omithology, a brafilian 
bird, of the heron-kind, with a plumole 
creſt, variegated with black and grey. 
CARIATI, atown of the hither Calabria, in 
Italy, ſituated on the gulph of Tarento : 
eaſt lon. 17 20*, and north lat. 39% 400. 
le is a biſhop's ſee. 
CARIATIDES, or CaRYaTIDEs. 
the article CARY AT1DES. 
CARIBBE-1sLANDs, a cluſter of iſlands, 
ſauated in the Atlantic ocean, between 
59? and 63 weſt lon. and between 11 
and 189 north lat. 
They belong partly to the Britiſh, and 
partly to the French, Dutch, &c. 
CARIBBIANA, or CAIBIANA, the 
north- eaſt coaſt of Terra firma, in ſouth 
America, otherw¾iſe called New- Andalu- 
ha, See the article ANDALUSIA. 
CARICA, in botany, a genus of the divecia- 
decandria claisof plants, the male flower 
of which is monopetalous, of a funnel- 
form, with a limb divided into fve lan- 
ceolato-linear, obtuſe, obliquely ſpiral 
ſegments : the female flower is pentape- 
talous, the petals being lanceolato- linear, 
obtuſe on both ſides, very long, erect be- 
low the middle, but above the middie 
bending outwards and downwards : the 
fruit is a very large berry, angulated 
with five ſurrows, having one cell, 
and containing , numerous, ovated, ful- 
cated, and tunicated ſeeds. 
CARICATURA, in painting, denotes the 
concealment of real beauties, and the 
exaggeration of blemiſhes, but {till ſo as to 
prelerve-a reſemblance of the object. 
CARICOUs, an epithet given to ſuch tu- 
mours as reſemble the figure of a fig. 
They are frequently found in the piles. 
CARIES, in ur gery, the corruption of a 
bone, when it is deprived of its perioſte- 
um, and having lolt its natural heat and 
colour, becomes fatty, yellow, brown, 
and at laſt black. 
A caries may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts, the firit, where the diforder begins 
in the internal part of the bone. Sce the 
article SPINA VENTOSA, 
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The other, when it begins on the out- CARIGOT, and Cantovera, in zoology, 


ſide, or trom att external cauſe 

We find two caules of the caries of a 
bone, one ariſing from a wound, or any 
other accident, when the bone is expoſed 
to the injuries of the external air, or is 
corrupted by unſkilfulneſs in drefling ; 
the other, when the fluids are interrupted 
in their circulation, by any external vio- 
lence, or internal caule whatſoever, from 
whence inflammation and ſuppuration 
ſucceed ; by which the perioſteum and 
bone loſing thetr nouriſhment; on account 
of the veſſels being inflamed and corrupt- 
ed, quickly becomes carious; or from ve- 
nercal tauſes. Hence it appears that there 


are ſeveral degrees of a caries of the bone, 


but the worſt kind is that which falls up- 
on .the joints, or any parts of the bone 
that lie deep, becauſe as there is no ac- 
ceſs to clean it, the caſe admits of no re- 
medy but amputation of the limb. With 
regard to the cure of a caries, the mildeſt 
method is applied to the ſlighteſt degree, 
and is pertormed by the application of 
ſpirituous remedies, or by balſamies. In 
a caries that penetrates ſomewhat deeper, 
ſtronger remedies take place, ſuch as the 
pulvis euphorbii cum ſpiritu vini optimo 
parato, aqua phagedznica, or a ſolution 


of mercury in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of - 


nitre z and when by theſe you have pro- 


cured an exfoliation of the diſcaſed part, 


the cure is to be completed with balſamics. 
A ſecond method conſiſts in perforating 
the bone, after it is laid bare with an in- 
ſtrument; after which it is to be dreſſed 
with dry lint, or balſamic medicines. A 


third method is performed by ſcraping 


away the vitiated part of the bone with a a 
raſpatory, or chiſſel, till all the corrupt- 


ed parts being deſtroyed, the bone ap- 
pears white or ruddy, and found. The 
fourth, which is the moſt antient and 
moſt certain method of cure, eſpecially in 
the greater degrees of this diſorder, is per- 
formed by burning down the vitiated part 
of the bone with the actual cautery ; and 
in this operation great care muſt be taken 
not to injure the fleſh, or other ſoft parts 
that lie near it. In fine, the principal 


buſineſs in curing a caries of the bone 


conſiſts in a ſpeedy extirpation of the ca- 


rious parts of the bone, and the reſt of 


the cure is performed in the ſame manner 
as other ulcers are treated, ; 


CARIGNAN, a fortified town of Pied- 
mont, ſituated on the river Po, about 
ſeven miles ſouth of Turin : eaſt longit, 
7 25', and north lat, 449 307, 


* 
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a ſpecies of opaſſum. See plate XXXVII. 
fig. 2. and the article OyossUM. 

CARIMPANA, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call the byraſſus of Linnæus. 

CARINA properly denotes the keel of a 

ſhip. See the article Kerr. 

CaRINA, in architecture, a name given by 
the Romans to all buildings in the form of 

a ſhip (from carina, the keel of a ſhip), 
as we ſtill uſe the word nave for nawvis, a 
thip, the middle or principal vault of 
otir churches, becauſe it has that figure, 

CARB A, in anatomy, a term uſed for the 
fibrous rudiments, or embryò of a chick, 

—_— in an incubated egg. 

e carina conſiſts of the intire vertebræ, 
as they appear aſter ten or twelve days 
incubation. | : 

CarlNna, in botany, the loweſt peta} of a 
pthonaceous flower, See the article 
APILIONACEOVUS, 

CARINTHIA, a Yutehy in the circle of 

- Auſtria, in Germany, bounded by the 
archbiſhopric of Saltzburg on the north, 
and by Carniola and the dominions of 
Venice on the ſouth. 

It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

CARIONOLA, a city of the province of 
Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
twenty miles north of the city of Naples: 
eaſt long. 159, and north lat. 419 20". 
It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CARIOUS, ſomething partaking of the 
nature of a caries, Vee CaRiEs. 
CARIPI, a kind of (cavalry in the turkiſh 

army. 
The caripi, to the number of about one 
thouſand, are not ſlaves, nor bred up in 
the ſeraglio, like the reſt, but are gene- 
rally moors, or renegado- chriſtians, who, 
having followed adventures, and being 
oor, and having their fortune to ſeek 
y their dexterity and courage, have ar- 

rived to the rank of horſe : guards to the 
rand ſignior, 

CARISBROOK-CASTLE, acaſtlefituat- 
ed in the middle of the ifle of Wight, 
where king Charles I. was impriſoned : 
welt lon. 4? 30“, and north lat. 50% 40 

CARISTIA, or CuARISsTIA. See the 
article CHARISTIA/ | 

CARKE denotes the thirtieth part of 2 
farplar of wool. © See SARPLAR. | 


CARLENTINT, a city of Sicily, in the 


rovince of Noto. 


CARLIN, or CAaRLINE. See CARLIXE. 


'CARINA, the CARLINE-THISFLE, in bo- 


tany, a genus ofthe Sngene/ia-polygamia- 
enualis elaſs ef plants; the compound 
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flower is uniform and tubuloſe; the par- CARMARTHEN, or CAERMARTHEN. 


ticular flower conſiſt of a ſingle funnel- 
faſhioned petal, with a Gnall 
limb being campanulated, and divided in- 
to five ſegments : it has no pericarpium ; 
the ſeeds are ſolitary, roundiſh, and vil-. 
loſe. See plate XXXVII. fig. 3. 

CARLINE, or CakoLINE, a filver coin 
current in the neapolitan dominions, and 
worth about four pence of our money. 

CARLINES, or CARxLIx s. See the ar- 
ticle CARLINGS. 

CARLINGFORD, a port-town of Ireland, 

in the county of Lowth, and province 
of Leinſter, about twenty-two miles 
north of Drogheda : weſt longitude 60 
23', and north lat. 54% 5. 

CARLINGS, or CaRLINEs, in a ſhip, 
two pieces of timber, lying fore and att, 
along from beam to beam, whereon the 
ledges reſt on which the planks of the 
ſhip are faſtened. | All the carlings have 
their ends let into the beams culvertail- 
wile : they are directly over the keel, and 


ſerve as a foundation for the whole body 


of the ſhip. | 
CARLISLE, the capital city of Cumber- 
land, ſituated near the mouth of the river 
Eden, and the Solway frith : weſt long. 
2? 300, and north lat. 54* 45". 
It is a biſhop's ſee. 
CARLOCK, in botany, the ſame with the 
raphanifirum. die Lee 
CAaRLOCK, in commerce, a ſort of iſinglaſs 
made with the ſturgeon's bladder, im- 
orted from Archangel. The cbief uſe 
of it is for clarifying wine; but it is alſo 


See the article CArRMARTHEx. 


tube z the CARMELITES, or Wulr-ralr Rs, are 


an order of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
making one of the four orders of mendi- 
cants, They pretend to derive their ori- 
ron from the prophets Elijah and Eliſha. 
1 heir original —— contained ſixteen ar- 
ticles, one of which confined them to 
their cells, and enjoined them to employ 
themſelves day and night in prayer; an- 
other prohibited the brethren having any 
property z another enjoined faſting, trom 
the feaſt of the exaltation of the holy croſs 
till eaſter, excepting on Sundays ; abfti- 
nence at all times from fleſh, was enjoined 
by another article; on- obliged them to 
manual labour; another impoſed a ftrit 
ſilence on them, from veipers till the tierce 
the next day : however, theſe conſtitutions 
have been in ſome reſpetts altered. 
This order is fo much increaſed, that it 
has at preſent thirty-cight provinces, be- 
ſides the congregation of Mantua (in 
which there are fifty-four monaſteries, 
under a vicar-general) and the congrega- 
tion- of bare-tooted carmelites in Italy 
and Spain, which have their peculiar ge- 
nerals. 

If a monk of this order lie with a wo- 
man, he 1s prohibited ſaying maſs for 
three or four years, is declared infamous, 
and obliged to diſcipline himſelf publicly 
once a week : if he is again guilty of the 
ſame offence, his penance is doubled: 
and if a third time, he is expelled the 
order. 


uſed by dyers. The beſt carlock comes CARMEN, a latin term, uſed, in a ge- 


from Aſtracan, where a great quantity 
of ſturgeon is caught. 
CARLOSTADIANS, or CaroLosTA- 
DIANS, in church-hiſtory, See the ar- 
ticle CAROLOSTADIANS. 
CARLOWITYZ, a town of Sclavonia, ſitu- 


neral ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe 3 but in a 
more peculiar ſenſe, to ſignify a ſpell, 
charm, form of expiation, execration, 
Sc. couched in few words, placed in a 
myſtic order, on which its efficacy was 
ſuppoſed to depend. 


| ated on the weſt fide of the Danube, about CARMENTALIA, feaſts celebrated by 


thirty-five miles north-weſt of Belgrade : 
eaſt lon. 2e* 45!, and north lat. 45 25". 
CARLSTADT, the capital of Croatia, a 
Pntier province of chriſtendom againſt the 
Turks: eaſt lon. 16*, and north lat. 45% 5. 
It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
CARLSTADT is alſo the name of a town in 
the biſhopric of Wurtſburg, in the circle 
of Franconia, in Germany, ſituated on 
the river Maine, about 4 miles 


north of Wurtſburg: eaſt longit. 97 50, 
and north lat. 50%. 

CARMAGNIOL, afortified town of Pied- 
mont, ſituated on the river Po, about 
ten miles ſouth of Turin: eaſt longit. 
be 30, and north latitude 44? 45. 


the Romans, in honour of the propheteſs 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander, 

They were folemnized twice in the month 
of January, viz. on the 11th and x 5th. 
CARMINACH, a city of grand Tartary, 

in Aſia, in the country of Bochara : 

eaſt longit. 71®, and north lat. 39 30', 
CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines uſed in colics, or other flatulent 
diſorders, to diſpel the wind. 
The fonr carminative flowers are thoſe 
of camomile, melilot, motherwort, and 
dill ; beſides, angelica, fennel, lovage, 
aniſe, caraway, coriander, cummin, 
Sc. all agree in their carminative qua- 

Ppp 2 lities, 
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lities, and are therefore uſed in com- 
politicn+ of that intention. 


CARMINE, a powder of a very beautiful 


red colour, bordering upon purple, and 
uſed by painters in miniature; though but 
rarely, becauſe of its great price. 
It is extracted from cochineal, by means of 
water, wherein chouan and antour have 
been infuſed ; ſome add rocou, but this gives 
it too much of the ova] caſt. Others make 
carmine with braſil- wood, fernambouc, and 
leaf-gold, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped 
in white-wine vinegar ; the ſcum ariling 
from this mixture, upon boiling, when 
dried, makes carmine; but this kind is 
vaſtly inferior to the former: there is an- 
other carmine, made of braſil wood and 
fernambouc, by a different preparation. 
GARMONA, a town of Andaluſia, in 
Spain, about ſeventeen miles caſt of S- 
vil; welt longit. 5 35", and north lati- 
tude 370 20', | 
CARNARVON, a borough-town of Car- 
narvonſhire, in north Wales, about five 
mules ſouth-weſt 'of Bangor : weſt long. 
4* 25', and north latitude 3 204. 
It gives the title of earl to the noble fami- 
ly of Bridges; and {ends one member to 
arliament. 5 
CARNATION, in botany, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of caryophyllus, or pink, 
on account of their beautiful fleſn- colour. 
Spaniſh CARNATION, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the poinciana of botaniſts. 
CARNATION-COLOUR, among painters, is 
underſtood of all the parts of a picture, 
in genezal, which repreſent fleſh, or 
which are naked and without drapery. 
In colouring tor fleſh, there is ſo great a 
variety, that it is hard to lay down any 
general rules for inſtruction therein; nei- 
ther are there any regarded by thoſe who 
have acquired a ſkiil this way: the various 
colouring for carnations, may be eaſily 
roduced, by taking more or leſs red, 
lue, yellow, or biſtre, whether for the 
firſt colouring, or for the finiſhing : the 
colour for women ſhould be bluiſh, for 
children à litle'red, both freſh and gay; 
and for the men it ſhould jucline to yel- 
low, eſpecially if they are old. 
CARNATION, among dyers. To dye a 
* carnation, or red roſe- colour: take li- 
quor of wheat-bran, a ſufficient quantity ; 
alum, three pounds; tartar, two ounces; 
boil them, and enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth ; boil three hours ; cool, and 
waſh it : take freſh, clear bran-liquor, 
a ſufficientquantity ; madder, five pounds ; 
boil and ſadden according to art, 


The Bow-dyers know that the ſolution 
of jupiter, or delved tin, being put in 4 
kettle to the alum and tartar (in another 


proceſs) make the cloth, Sc. attract the 


colour into it, fo that none of the cochi- 
neal is teft, but all drawn out of the wa- 
ter into tlie cloth, 


CARNEL, amang ip-can ters. The 
I 


building of ſhips, vith their timbers 
and beams, and after bringing on their 


" planks, is called carnel-work, to diſtin- 
& gait it from clinch-wark, . 


RNELIAN, ſarda, in natural hiſtory, 
a precious ſtone, of which there are three 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by three colours, a 
red, a yellow, and a white. Authors 
have attributed medicinal virtues to this 
ſtone, meaning the red carnelian ; this, 
therefore, is to be underſtood the ſara, 
or carnelian of the ſhops, It it very well 
known among us, and is found in roundith 
or oval maſſes, much like our common 
pebbles ; and is generally met with be- 
tween an inch and two or three inches in 
diameter: It is of a fine, compact, and 
cloſe texture, of a gloſſy ſurface ; and, 
in the ſeveral ſpecimens, is of all the de- 
grees of red, from the paleſt fleſh-colour 
to the deepeſt blood - red. It is generally 
free from ſpots, cloyds, or variegations ; 
but ſometimes it is veined very, beautiful- 
ly with an extremely pale red, or with 
white; the veins forming concentric cir- 
cles, or other leſs regular figures, about a 
nucleus, in the manner of thoſe of agates, 
The pieces of carnelian which are all of 
one colour, and perfectly free from veins, 
are thoſe which aur jewellers generally 
make uſe of for ſeal. though the varie- 

ated ones are much more beautiful, 

he carnelian is tolerably hard, and ca- 
pable of a very good poliſh : it is not at 
all affected by acid menſtruums : the fire 
diveſts it of a part of its colour, and 
leaves it of a pale red; and a ffrong and 
long continued heat will reduce it to a 

ale dirty grey.  _ | \ 
The aneſt carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt- 
Indies; but there are very beautiful ones 
found in the rivers of Sileſia and Bo- 
hemia; and we have ſome not deſpicable 
ones in England. | 
Though the antients have recommended 
the carnelian as an aſtringent, and attri- 
buted a number of fanciful virtues to it, 
we know no other ule of the ſtone, than 
the cutting ſeals on it, to which purpoſe 
it is excellently adapted, as being not too 
hardfor cutting, and yet hard enough not 
to be liable to accidents, to take a good 
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wax. ps add 3A. 
CARNERO, in Feography, a name given 
to that part of the gulph of Venice, which 

extends from the weſtern coaſt of Ifri 
to the iſland of Groſſa and the coaſt of 
eee 
CarNERO is Iikewiſe the hame of the cape 
to the weſt of the mouth of the bay of 

Gibraltar. 3 3 
CARNEY, in farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
when their mouths become ſo much fur · 
rowed, that they cannot eat. 

CARNIOLA, a ird of Auſtria, in 
Germany, bounded | rinthia and Sti- 
ria on the north, and by the dominions 

of Venice on the ſouth, wy 
CARNIVAL, or CaRNAVAL, a time of 
' rejoicing, à ſeaſon of mirth, obſerved 
with great ſolemnity by the . 
ticularly at Venice, holding from twelfth- 
ay till lent. _ 5 . 
caſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic, 
intrigues, marriages, &c. are chiefly held 
i carnival-time. The carnival begins at 
2nice the ſecond holyday in chriſtmas : 
then it is, they begin to wear maſks, 
and open their lay chouſls and gaming- 
houſes the Place of 5 Mark is filled 
with mountebanks, jack-puddings, ped- 
lars, whores, and Heck ike _ 25 
flock thither from all parts : there have 
been no leſs than ſeyen ſovereign 22 
ere, to 


and uns. thouſand foreigners 
. partake of theſe, diyerſions,. 
CARNIVEROU 


an appellation given 
to 15 W „ . fred on fleſh, 
and thence called beafts or birds of prey. 
Some will have, it, that no quadr 
are naturally carnivorpus hut thoſe fur- 
5 wich canine ,or dog-teeth.: on 
Which principle mankind are exchuded 
out of the number of naturally carnivor- 
dus animals; and, in fact, animal food 
muſt undergo various preparations before 
it is fit for the ule of man. | 
Ca IUS, in antient chronology, à month 
called by the Athenians metagitnion. 
Fee the article METAGI1TN10N. X 
CARNOSE, or CaRnous, in a general 
Foes ſomething belonging to or 2 
Ibs with fleſh, © Hence, 
CAkNOSE LEAP js one full of pulp, con- 
1 tainec between the inveſtient membranes, 
CakNOSE MEMBBANE, Sec MEMBRANE. 
SE MUSCLE, See PYRAMIDALIS. 
CaRNOSE PANNICLE. See the article 
NNICULUS CARNOSUS. 


4% 


CARNOSITY, a term lometimes uſed for 


an Excrelcence, or tubercle, in the urethra, 
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b-tree.. See the article C AROB. 


CARO, FLESH, in anatomy. See the ar- 
tiele FLESH. ,. 


a Cako MUSCULQSA QUADRATA, in ana- 


tomy, the ſame with the palmaris brevis. 
See the article PALMARIS. : 

CAROB-TREE, the engliſh name of the 
Mliqua, or ceratonia, of botaniſts, See 
the article CERATONILA. Fi 

Cano, or CAROB-BEAN, a fruit that 

s. ſomewhat like cheſnuts. 

CAROL NA, a province of north Ame- 
rica, belonging to Great Britain: it is 
ftuated, comprehending Georgia, be- 
tween 75% and $852? welt longitude,” and 
between 31“ and 36 north PR. 
and bounded by Virginia on the north, 
by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by 
ſpaniſh Florida on the ſouth, and by the 
apalachian mountains on the weſt ; or ra- 
therextends weſtward, without any limits. 
It is divided into three diſtin& govern- 
ments, viz. north and ſouth Carolina, 

aud Georgia. | 

CAROLINE-BOOKS, the name of four 
books, compoſed by order of Charle- 
magne, to refute the ſecond council of 
Nice. | 
Theſe books are couched in very harſh 
and ſevere terms, containing one hundred 
and twenty heads of acculation againſt 
the council of Nice, and condemning the 

.., worſhip of images. 

CAROLOSTADIANS, in church-hiſtory, 
an antzent branch of lutherans, who de- 
nied the real preſence in the euchariſt. 

See the article EUCHARIST. 

CAROLSTAT, a town of Gochland, in 
Sweden, ſituated at the north end of the 
Wener-lake, about one hundred and 
forty miles welt of Stockholm: eaſt lon. 

13 zo, and north latitude 699 40. 

CAROLUS, an antient engliſh broad piece 
of gold, ſtruck under Charles I. its va- 
lue has of late been at twenty-three ſhil- 
lings ſterling, though at the time it was 
coined, it is ſaid to have been rated at 

twenty ſhillmgs. 

CarOLVs, a ſmall copper coin, with a 
little ſilver mixed with it, ſtruck under 
Charles VIII. of France. 
The carolus was worth twelve deniers, 
when it ceaſed to be current. | 
Thoſe which are (til! m— trade, in 
Lorrain, or in ſome neighbouring pro- 
vinces, go under the — of Ack 


ols, * 
CAROBL, in botany, the ſame with the 
tugus, See the article Tudus. 
8 CARQTEEL, 
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CAROTEEL, in commerce, an uncertain 
© weight or quantity of goods: thus a ca- 
roteel of cloves is from four'to five hun- 
dred weight; of currans, from five to 
nine; of mace, about three hundred; 
of nutmegs, from fix to ſeven hundred 
and a half. g | C 
CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteries af 
the neck, which convey the blood from 
the aorta to the brain, one called the 
right carotid, and the other the left ; 
they arile near each other, from the cur- 
vature of the aorta, and run upon each 
ide of the arteria trachea, between it and 
* the internal jugular vein; as big as the 
larynx, without any ramiſication ; each 
of thele is then ramified into two branches, 
one named internal, the other external. 
The mternal carotid-artery. having paſſed 
the great canal of the apophyſis petroſa of 
the os temporis, ſends off a branch thro' 
the ſphenoidical fiſſure to the orbit of the 
eye, and ſoon afterwards another thro' the 
" foramen opticum, by which it communi- 
cates with the external carotid. The ex- 
ternal is the ſmalleſt ; ĩt runs between the 
external angle of the lower jaw, and the 
parotid gland ; afterwards 1t aſcends on 


the fore-fide of the ear, and ends in the 


temples. All the ramifications of the ca- 
rotids are covered by the pia mater, in 
the'duplicature of which they are diftri- 
buted, and form capillary, reticular 
eextures in great numbers: afterwards 
they are loſt in the inner fubſtance of the 
brain. See the article ARTERY. 

CARUCAGE, or CarRvace, a term in 
huſbandry, for the plowing of ground, 
either ordinary, for grain, hemp, and 
Hint ; or extraordinary, for woad, dyers- 
weed, rape, &c. 

CARP, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of the cyprinus, with four cirri , or beards, 
and the third ray of the back-fins-arm- 

ed with ſmall hooks. ; 

The carp is generally taken for the queen 
of freſh-water fiſh; it is fubtle, and lives 


the longeſt of all fiſh, except the eel, 


out of its proper element. It is obſerved 
to breed ſeveral months in one year; for 
which reaſon you hardly ever take either 


male or female without melt or ſpawn ; 


but they breed more naturally in ponds, 
than in running water, and in the latter 
very ſeldom or never. In the places 
they frequent, their ſtock is innumerable. 
To make a carp fat and very large, rake 
all the ſides of your pond, when the wa- 
ter is fallen away, about April, then ſow 


hay ſeeds, the growth of which, wen 
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the winter, comes, and overflows it, will 
feed them, and make them very fat. 
CARPA, and CarPanus.,. the ſame with 
carp. See the preceding article. 
CAR ATHIAN mMounTaiNs, thoſe di- 
viding Hungary and Tranſitvania from 
Poland. 


CARPENTER, an artificer in wood, de- 
ſigned for the purpoſes of building. 
$hiþ-CARPERTER, one employed in build 
ing or repairing ſhips. See the article 
SHIP-BUILDING, 
CARPENTRAS, a city of Provence, 
in France, about ſeventeen miles north- 
eaſt of Avignon: weſt longit. 5, and 
north lat. 44 10. 
It is fubject to the pope, 
CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, fram- 
ing, and joining large pieces of wood, 
for the uſes of building. It is one of the 
arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is 
divided into houſe - carpentry and fhip- 
carpentry : the firſt is employed in raiſing 
roofing, flooring of houſes, &c. and the 
ſecond in the building of ſhips, barges, 
&c. The rules in carpentry are muck 
the ſame with thoſe of joinery; the on'y 
difference is, that carpentry is uſed in 
the larger coarſer work, and joinery in 
the ſmaller and curious, See JOINERY. 
CARPERA, in ichthyology, a name uſed 
* — for the carp. See CAkr. 
CARPET, a fort of covering of ftuff, or 
other materials, wrought with the needle 
or on a loom, which 1s part of the fur. 
niture of a houſe, and commonly ſpread 
over tables, or laid upon the floor. 
Perſian and Turky carpets are thoſe moſt 
eſteemed ; tho' at Paris there is a manu- 
factory after the manner of Perſia, where 
they make them little inferior, not to ſay 
finer, than the true perſian carpets. 
They are velvety, and perfectly imitate 
the carpets which come from the Levant. 
There are alſo carpets of Germany, ſome of 
which are made p: vente Ho: Fuffs, as ſerges, 
&c. and called ſquare carpets : others 
are made of wool alſo, but wrought with 
the needle, and pr often embelliſh- 
ed with filk ; ad laftly there are carpets 
made of dog's hair. We have likewiſe 
carpets made in England, which are uſ- 
ed either as floor-c „or to make 
chairs and other houſhoid- furniture: it 
is true we are not arrived at the like per- 
fection in this manufacture with our 
neighbours the French; but may not this 
be owing to the want of the like public 
encouragement ? 


CARPT, 
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CARPI, a town of the Veroneſe, in Italy, CARR, among the antients, a kind of 


ſituated on the river Adige, twenty- four 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Verona: eaſt longi- 
tude 11 40, and north latitude 45 


10", 

Caxri is alſo the name of a town of the 
dutchy of Modena: eaſt longitude 115 
10', and north latitude 40 40. 

CARPINUS, the HORN-BEAM, in botany, 
a genus of pres belonging to the monoe- 
cia- pohandria elaſs ; in the male flower 
there is no corolla, nor in the female 
but the male flowers are arranged into a 
cylindric amentum, and the female mto 
an oblong one; there is no , 

but the amentum, growing very arges 
contains at the ' baſe of each ſquamula, 
an oval, angulated nut. 

CARPIO, in ichthyology, a name given 
by ſeveral writers to the gilt-charre, a 
ſmall ſpecies of ſalmon, with three ſeries 
of teeth in the palate. 

CARPO, the ſame with carp. See Cary. 

CARPOBALSAM, in the materia me- 

dica, the fruit of the tree which yields 
the true oriental balſam. 

The carpobalſam is uſed in Egypt, ac- 
cording to Proſper Alpinus, in all the 
intentions for which the balſam itſelf is 
applied: but the only uſe the Europeans 
make of it is in venice-treacle and m1- 

- thridate, and in theſe not a great deal; 
for cubebs and juniper-berries are gene- 
rally ſubſtituted in its place, 

CARPOBOLUS, in botany, the ſame 
with the lycoperdon of Linnzus. See 
the article LY COPERDON. 

CARPOCRATIANS, heretics, who 
ſprung up towards the middle of the IId 
century, being a branch of the antient 
gnoſtics. They held a community of 
wives; and maintained, that a man can- 
not arrive at perfection, without having 
paſſed through all criminal actions; lay- 
ing down as z maxim, that there is no 

ion bad in itſelf, but only from the o- 
pinion of men, Accordingly they are 
charged with committing the moſt infa- 
mous actions at their love-feaſts. They at- 


triduted the creation of the world to angels; 


they ſaid, that Jefus was born in a man- 
ner like other men; they rejected the re 
ſurrection of the body; and they marked 
their diſciples at the bottom of the right 
ear with a hot iron, or with a razor. 


CARPUS, the wr1sT, in anatomy. See 


the article WR Its r. 
Carpus, in ichthyology, the fame with 
_ capriſus, See the artigle CAPRISUS, 


wc 


throne mounted on wheels, and uſed in 
triumphs and other ſolemn occaſions. 
The carr on medals, drawn by horſes, 
lions, or elephants, ſignifies a triumph 
or an apotheoſis; ſometimes a proceſſion 
of the images of the gods at a folemn © 
ſupplication 5 and ſometimes of thoſe of 
ſome illuſtrious families at a funeral. 
The carr, covered and drawn by mules, 
only fignifies a conſecration, and the ho- 
nour done any one of having his image 
carried at the games of the circus. 
CARRAC, the name of the veſſels em- 
ployed by the Portugueſe in the eaſt-in- 
dia and brafilian trade: they are very 
large, and fitted for fighting as well as 
for burden: 
CARRAT, or CaracT. See CaracT. 
CARRIAGE, a vehicle ſerving to convey 
perſons, goods, merchandizes, and other 
things from'one place to another, 
There are public and private carriages, 
as alſo water and Jand-carriages. Wa- 
ter-carriages, in general, are thoſe veſ- 
ſels which ſerve to carry perſons or mer- 
chandize by ſea, rivers, lakes, Cc. as 
ſhips, barks, wherries, boats, Sc. 
Land-carriages are machines invented to 
carry more conveniently, and in greater 
number, perſons or goods. Thoſe moſtly 
uſed in * are coaches, chariots, 
calaſhes, berlins, waggons with four 
wheels, chaiſes, carts, and drays with 
two wheels, all drawn by horſes, mules, 
buffaloes, oxen, Sc. and in Lapland 
and Siberia by rain - deer. See the ar- 
2 CHAR1oT, Sc. 
| theſe animals are alſo proper to ca 
burdens on their backs, jb Ich 550 
ner the camels and dromedaries are em- 
— in the caravans of Aſia and the 
cafuas of Africa, See CARAVAN and 
CAFFILA, 
In ſome parts of America, the vigoonas, 
lamas, and alpagnas are uſed as carriage- 
beaſts. Laſtly, the ſedan-chair, carried 
by two men, and the palanquin, carried 
on the ſhoulders of two, jm; or fix 
men, are alſo carriages, but ſerve for 
perſons only. The former is uſed. in 
many cities of Europe, and the latter in 
the Eaſt-Indies. 


Letter or bill Can RAG, a writing given 


to a carrier or the maſter of any carriage, 
containing the number and quality of the 
pieces, bales, Cc. of merchandizes, 
which he is intruſted with, that he may 
demand the payment of the carriage, and 

. that 
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CAR 
that the perſon, to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed, may fee whether they are deli- 
vered in the ſame number, and in 3s good 

condition as they were given to the car- 
rier. 


CARRIAGE of a cannon, the frame of tim- 


er-work on which it is mounted, ſerv- 
igg to point it for ſhooting, or to carry it 
from one place to another. It is made of 
' two planks of wood, commonly one half 
* the length of the gun, called the cheeks, 
and joined by three wooden tranſums, 
ſtrengthened with three bolts of iron. It 
is mounted on two wheels; but on a 
march has two fore-wheels, with limbers 
ad led. The principal parts of a carriage 
are the cheeks, tranſums, bolts, plates, 
train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, tru- 
nion-holes,, and capiquare. See the ar- 

© ticles CHEEK, TRANSUM, Cc. 
Black-CaRRIAGE, a cart made on purpoſe 
for carrying mortars and their beds from 
lace to place. 


Truck-CARRIAGE, two ſhort planks of 


wood ſupported on two axel-trees, hav- 
ing four trucks of folid wood for carry- 
ing mortars or guns upon battery, where 
their own carriages cannot go. They 
are drawn by men. ; 


CARRIAGE, in agriculture, a furrow for 
the conveyance of water to overflow and 


improve the ground. It is diſtinguiſhed | 
into two ſorts ; the main carriage, which 


ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent ; 
and the leſſer carriages, which ſhould be 
ſhallow, and as many in number as poſ- 
ſible. „ 
CARRICE, the moſt ſoutherly diviſion of 
the ſire of Aire, in Scotland, 
CARRICK on the Sure, a town of Ireland, 


in the county of 2 erary, and province 
of Munſter, abou 804 iles north- 
weſt of Waterſord: welt longitude 70 
24, and north latitude 32 16. 
CARRICK-FERGUS, a town in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in 
Ireland, about ezghty-five miles north 
of Dublin: weſt longitude 615, and 
north latitude 54* 45% 
CARRIER, a perſon that carries goods for 
. r 
If a carrier receives goods to carry to 
ſuch a place, and he carries them 
thither, but to ſome other place, he may 
be guilty of felony. _ * 
CARRIERE, or CaR EER. Sec CAREER. 
CARROT, daucus, in batany. See the 
article Daucus. ly 
Carrots are the myſt neceſſary and uni- 
ve. . al roots this country affords: there are 


5 
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tuo ſorts of caryaly, * yellow and the 
orange ; the laſt of which is by much the 
better : they thrive beſt in a warm, light, 
or ſandy foil. It is uſual to ſow them 
with beans ; ſome of the faireſt of them, 
being laid up in dry ſand, will keep 
roughout the winter: theſe may be re. 
rd till the ſpring, and planted for 


Candy-CanrogT, the fame with the myrrhis 

of botaniſts. See MxxkRUuis. 

peach Can kor, the englih name of the 

* thapſia of authors. See TuAPsIA. 

Mountain-CARROT, the name of a ſpecies 
of Nan See FOENICULUM. 

CARROUSAL, a courſe of chariots and 

| horſes, or a magnificent entertainment 
exhibited by princes on ſome public re- 

. Joicing. It conſiſts in a cavalcade of ſeye- 

ral gentlemenrichly dreſſed and equipped, 
after the manner of antient cavaliers di- 

vided into ſquadrons, meeting in ſome 
public place, and practiſing juſts, tourna- 
ments, Ec. 

The laſt carrouſals were in the reign of 

Lewis XIV. 

CARRYING, a term uſed in the manege. 
Thus a horſe is ſaid to carry low, that has 

naturally a ſoft ill-ſhaped neck, and 
lowers his head too much. And a horſe 
carries well, when his neck is raiſed or 
arched, and when he holds his head 
high without conſtraint, firm and well- 
placed. 

CARS, or KaRs, a city of Turcomania, 
or the greater Armenia, ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name: eaſt longitude 
44*, and north latitude 41% 30. * 

It is ues to the Turks. 

Cars, or CARS of Go, is alſo the name of 
a diſtrict of nes in Scotland, lying 
eaſtward of Perch, on the northern bank 
"4 9 ” 


t ay. ; 

CART, —_ carriage with two wheels, 
drawn commonly _ horſes, to carry 
heavy goods, Sc. from one place to an. 

e uſe of carts Teing very common, 
and convenient for the carriage of all 
ſorts of commodities, the officers of the 
police in France, and even the king's 
council, have not judged it unworthy 

a care and attention to regulate the 

unctions, and often ſettle» the price 
thereof. 

Carts, in London and Weſtminſter, are 

not to carry more than twelve ſacks of 

meal, or one chalder of coals, on pa 
of forſeiting one of the horſes. The 
wheels are to he of a certain thickvelt 
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CAR 
and without iron; and if any perſon ride 
in a cart, not having another to guide 
it, he ſhall forfeit ten ſhillings. 


See the article WHEEL. 
CARTAMA, a town of Granada, in 
Spain, about ten miles north-welt of 


Malaga: welt longitude 4* 300, and 


north latitude 369 40". 

CARTEL, an agreement made hetween 
two ſtates for the exchange of their pri- 
ſoners of war. See PRISONER of ar. 


CARTEL 8 eg alſo a letter of defiance, 


or a challenge, to decide a controverly, 
either in a tournament, or in ſingle 
combat. See the article DUEL. 
CARTERET, a county of South Caro- 
lina, in North America. 
CARTESIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, 

who adhere to the philoſophy advanced by 
Des Cartes, and founded on the two fol- 
lowing principles; the one metaphyſical, 
the other phy ſical: the metaphyſical.one 
is, I think, therefore I am; the phy ſi- 
cal principle is, that nothing 1 out 
ſubſtance., Subſtance he makes of two 
kinds; the one a ſubſtance that thinks, 
the other a ſubſtance extended; whence 
actual thought and aCtuai extenſion are 
the eſſence of ſubſtance. The firſt of the's 
articles is refated by Mr. Locke, who 
ſhews, that thinking is not eſſential to 
the ſoul, or that its ttſence does hot.con- 
ſit in thought: the other is contutcd 
from the principles of the Newtonian 

hiloſophy. Sce the article NEWTONIAN 

HILOSOPHY., 
The eſſence of matter being thus fixed in 
extenſion, the carteſians concludę, that 
there is no vacuum, nor any poſſibility 
thereof in nature, but that the world is 
abſolutely full : mere ſpace is precluded 
by this principle, in regard, , extenſion 
being implied in the idea of ſpace, mat- 
ter is ſo too. 
Upon theſe principles, the carteſians ex- 

lain mechanically, and according to the 
3 of motion, how the world was 
formed, and whence the preſent appear- 
ances of nature do riſe. They fuppoſe, 
that matter was created of an indefinite 
extenſion, and divided into littie ſquare 
maſſes, fult of angles; that the creator 
impreſſed two motions on this matter; 
one whereby each part revolved reund its 
center, ancther whereby an aſſemblage, 
or lyſlem, turned round a common cen- 
ter ; whence arole as many different 
vortices as there were different maſſes of 
matter, thus moriag round common 
centers. | 

Vor. I. 
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Ide conſequences of this hypotheſis, ac · 

cording to the carteſians, will be, that 
the parts of matter in each vortex could 
not revolve among each other, without 
having their angles gradually broken, 
and that this continual friction of parts 
and angles produced three elements; the 
firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, formed of 
the angles broken off; the ſecond, the 
ſpheres remaining, after all the angular 
irregularities are thus removed: theſe 
two make the matter of Des Cartes's firſt 
and ſecond element; and thoſe particles 
not yet rendered ſmooth and ſpherical, 
and which ſtill retain ſome of their angles, 
make the third clement. 

Now, according to the laws of motion, 

the ſubtileſt element muſt take up the center 

of each ſyſtem, being that which conſti- 
tutes the lun, the fixed ſtars above, and 
the fire below; the ſecond element, com- 
poſed of ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, 
and all the matter between the earth and 
the fixed ſtars, in ſuch a manner as that 
the largeſt ſpheres are always next the cir- 
cumference of the vortex or ſyſtem, and 
the ſmalleſt next its center; the third. ele- 
ment, or the hooked particles, is the 
matter that compoſes the earth, all ter- 
reſtrial bodies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, Sc. 
Though both philoſophers and givines 
have a juft plea agzimit this romantic ſy- 
ſtem, yet it muſt be owned, that Des 
Cartes, by introducing 2 into 
phyſics, and accounting for the natural 
phænomena by the laws of mechanics, 
did infinite ſervice to philoſophy, in 
purging it from that vencrable ruſt, which, 
in a lorg ſucceſſion of ages, it had con- 

_- tracted. 

CARTHAGE, er New CarTHace, the 
capital of Coſtarica, a province of Mexi- 
co, in north America: weſt longitude 
869, and north latitude 3 44. 

CARTHAGENA, a large city, with one 
of the beſt harbours in ; Any fituated in 
the province of Murcia, about twenty 
miles ſouth of that city: weſt longitude 
1 5', and north latitude 379 4, 

It 33 a biſhop's ſee. 

New CARTH GENA, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, in ſouth Aune- 
rica, ſituated on a kind of peninlula : 
welt long. 77*, and north lat. 11“. 

It is one of the largeſt and beſt fortified 
towns in ſonth America. 

CARTHAMOIDES, in botany, the ſame 
with carthamus. See the next article, 

CARTHAMUS, BASTARD - SAFFRON, 
in botany, a genus of plants belonging 


Qqy to 
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to the ſjngenefta-polygamia-equalis claſs ; 
the compound flower is uniform and tu- 
bulous ; the proper one monopetalous, of 
a funnel-form, with a limb divided into 
five erect, and almoſt equal parts. There 
is no pericarpmm, but a connivent cup 
contains ſolitary ſeeds. See plate XXXVII. 


e | 
he ſeeds of this plant are ſaid to purge 


watery and viſcid humours, and deterge 
the mucus, which frequently adheres to 


the inner coats of the ſtomach; but they 


are very little uſed in compoſition, and 
hardly ever occaſionally preſcribed. 

CARTHUSIANS,areligiousorder,found- 
ed in the year 1080, by one Bruno. 
Their rules are very ſevere. They are 
not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their ſuperior ; 
nor ſpeak to any perlon without leave. 
They mutt not keep any portion of their 
meat or drink till next day : their beds 


are of ſtraw, covered with a felt; their 


cloathing two hair- cloths, two cowls, two 
pair of hoſe, and a cloke, all coarſe. In the 


refectory, they are to keep their eyes on 


the diſh, their hands on the table, their 
attention on the reader, and their hearts 
fixed on God. Women are not allowed 
to come into their churches. 
CARTHUSIAN - POWDER, the ſame with 
kermes mineral. See KERMES. 
CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a body ap- 
_— much to the nature of bones; 


ut lubricous, flexible, and elaſtic. It 


contains either none at all, or, at the ut- 
moſt, but very little of the medullary 
matter, and ſerves for various uſes ; as 
'to prevent the bones from being damaged 
by a continual friction; to join them to- 
gether by a ſychondroſis; and to contri- 
bute, in a great meaſure, to the forma- 


tion of ſeveral parts; for inſtance, the 
larynx, the noſe, the ears, Sc. See 


the articles LARYNX, Nos, &c. 

Cartilages are of various figures, ob- 
taining various names from the things 

they reſemble. There is a thyroide or 


ſcutiform cartilage, a cricoide or annular 
one, two arytænoide cartilages, a xiphoide ' 


or enhform one, and ſo of the reſt. See 
THYKROLDE, CRICOIDE, Sc. 

Of 'the cartilages that unite the bones to- 
| gether, ſome join them fo firmly, as to 
allow no ſenſible motion, as in the ſym- 
phyſis of the oſſa pubis; and others, in 
ſuch a manner, as to allow of different 
motions, as in thoſe by which the bodics 
of the vertebræ are connected. The firſt 
grow eaſily hard, the other appear, in 


ſome meaſure, viſcid, and retair their 
fexibility. 

CARTILAGINOUS, ſomething belong- 
ing to, or partaking of the nature of 

' a cartilage. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES, or thoſe with 
cartilaginous fins, conſtitute a clais or 
order of fiſhes, otherwiſe called chon- 
dropterygious. See the article CHox- 
DROPTERYGIOUS. 

CARTILAGINOUS LFAF, that ſurrounded 
with a margin, thicker indeed than the 
reſt, but of the ſame ſubſtance, _ 

CARTMEL, a market-town of Lanca- 
fhire, about ten miles north-weſt of Lan- 
caſter : weſt longitude 2 40, and north 
latitude <4? 186. : 

CARTON, or CaRTOON, in painting, a 
deſign drawn on ſtrong paper to be after- 
wards calked through, and transferred 
on the freſh plaſter of a wall to be paint- 
ed in freſco, 

Carton 1s alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, 
for working in moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. 
The cartons at Hampton-court are de- 
ſigns of Raphacl Urbin, intended tor 


tapeſtry. 

| CARTOUCHE, in architecture and ſculp- 
ture, an ornament repreſenting a ſcroll 
of paper, It is uſually a flat member, 
with wavings, to repreſent ſome inſcrip- 
tion, device, cypher, or ornament of 
armoury. They are, in architecture, 
much the ſame as modillions ; only theic 
are ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the cornice at the eaves 
of a houſe. . | 

CARTOUCHE, in the military art, a caſe 
of wood, about three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt with marlin, holding 
about four hundred muſket-balls, beſides 
ſix or eight balls of iron, of a pound 
weight, to be fired out of a hobit, for 
the defence of a paſs, &c. 
A cartouche is ſometimes made of 2 
globular form, and filled with a ball of 
a pound weight; and ſometimes it is 
made for the guns, being of ball of hail 
or quarter pound weight, according to 
the nature of the gun, tied in form of a 
bunch of grapes, on a tompion of wood, 
and coated, over. Theſe were made in 
the room of partridge-ſhot. 

' CARTOUCHE is allo uſed to denote the 
ſame as a cartridge. See CARTRIDGE. 

CARTRIDGE, in the military art, a caſe 
of paſteboard or parchment, holding the 
exact charge of a ſire- arin. Thole for 
muſquets, carabines, and piſtols held 
both the powder and ball for the charge j 

an 
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and thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſu- CAR UN UL CUTICULARES ALF, the 


ally in caſes of paſthoard or tin, ſome- 
times of wood, half a foct long, a- 
dapted to the caliber of the piece. 

CaRTRIDGE, in architecture, the ſame as 
cartouche. See CARTOUCHE, 

CARTRIDGE-BOX, a caſe of wood or turn- 
ed iron, covered with leather, holding 
a dozen muſquet cartridges. It is wore 
upon 2 belt, and hangs a little lower 
than the right pocket hole. 

CARVA, in botany, a ſpecies of cinna- 
mon- tree. See CINNAMON, 

CARUI, or Carv1, in botany, the ſame 
with the carum, or caraway of Linnæus. 
See the article CARUM. 

CARVING, that branch of ſculpture which 
regards cutting in wood. See the ar- 
ticle SCULPTURE. 

CARVIST, in falconry, a term for a 
hawk in the beginning of the year, from 
its being carried on the fiſt. 

CARUM, CAR AWA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria- digynia claſs of 
plants; the univerſal flower of which is 
uniform ; the ſingle flower almoſt equal, 
conſiſting of five obtuſe, cordated petals, 
with infleted tops. There is no peri- 
carpium, but the fruit is ovato-oblong, 
ſtriated, and ſeparable into two parts, 
with two feeds, convex, ovato-oblong, 
and ftriated on one fide, and plain on 
the other. 

The ſeed of this plant is one of the 
greater hot ſeeds, ſtomachic, carminative, 
and good in thecolic. The officinal pre- 
parations of it are the ſeeds candied with 
tugar, and an oil diſtilled from the ſeed. 

CARUNCULA, in anatomy, a term de- 
noting a httle piece of fleſh, and ap- 
plied to ſeveral parts of the body, thus: 

CARUNCULA LACRYMALIS, a little emi- 
nence, ſituated in the larger angle, or 
canthus of the eye, where there are alſo 
ſometimes hairs and certain little glands. 
According to ſome anatomiſts, they help 
to keep the two puncta open when the 
eyes are ſhut. 


= CakUNCULE MYRTIFOR uke, fleſhy knobs 


about the ſize of a myrtle-berry, which 
owe their origin to the breaking of the 
hymen ; and therefore not to he found in 
tubes, in which that membrane exits 


intire. 1 are two, three, or four in 
number, and are placed where the hy- 
men was. 


CARUNCULIE PAPILLARES, or MANMIL- 
LARES, little protuberances on the inſide 
of the pelvis of the kidneys, Sce the 
articles PpLvVIs and KIDNEY, 


{ame with nymphe. Sec NYMPHzE. 

CARUNCLES, in the urethra, proceeding 
from a gonorrhea, or an ulceration of 
the urethra, may be removed by intro- 
ducing the bougie or wax-candle, See 
the article medicnted CANDLE. 

CARUS, in medicine, a udden depriva- 
tion of ſenſe and motion, affecting the 
whole body. 

Hippocrates ſays, that though a carus is 
a privation of ſenſe and motion, yet the 
faculty of reſpiration is not at all injured 
and that it is cauſed by an affection of the 
fore-part of the brain only, the middle 
ventricle of the brain alſo ſuffering, by 
conſent of parts, fo as to diſturb the ac- 
tions of the rational faculty : but if this 
carus or ſopor oppreſſes reſpiration, to fo 
violent a degree, as the patient cannot 
breathe without great fires, as thoſe 
who ſnore under a deep fleep, it is called 
apoplexy ; the ſolution of which is ge- 
nerally ſucceeded by a paraphlegy: but 
a carus is generally followed by a good 
ſtate of health. It is ſometimes taken 
for a heavy and profound fleep ; from 
which it is difficult to be raiſed. This 
carus differs little from a lethargy. See 
the article LETHARGY. 


CARWAR, a town on the coaſt of Ma- 


labar, in the hither India, ſixty miles 
ſouth of Goa: eaſt longitude 73%, and 
north latitude 159. 

Here our eaſt- iudia company have a ſac- 
tory, from whence they import pepper. 


CARYATIDES, or CaR1aTEs, in ar- 


chitecture, a kind of order of columns 
or pillaſters, under the figure of women, 
dreſſed in long robes, atter the manner 
of the carian people, and ſerving inſtead 
of columns, to ſupport the entablement. 

The caryatides ſhould always have their 
legs pretty cloſe to each other, and even 
acroſs, or one athwart the other; their 
arms laid flat to their bodies, or to the 
head; and as little ſpread as poſſible: 
when they are inſulated, they ſhould 
never have any great weight to ſupport; 
and they ought always to appear in cha- 
racters proper to the place they are uſed 


in. 
CARYOCATACTES, in ornithology, a 
bird of the crow-kind, of a grey coldur, 


variegated with white ſpots, and with the 
tail and wings black. 


CARYOCOSTINUM, in pharmacy, an 
electuary, chiefly prepared of cloves, 
white coltus, ginger, cummin-ſeeds, Cc. 
much recommended for purging cMfoler, 
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and breaking away chſtructions of ca- CASAN, or KASAN, a province of Ruf- 


chectic conſtitutions ; alſo an excellent 
_purge for ſtrong people. 
CARYOPHYLLATA, m botapy, the 
name by which Tournefort calls the 
geum and dryas of Linnzus. . 
CARY OPHYLLEOUS, an appellation 
given to ſuch flowers as reſemble the pink. 
cee ta Tournefort, the plants, 
with caryophylleous flowers, conſtitute a 
particular claſs by themſelves. See the 
article BOTANY. 
CARYOPHYLLODENDRON, in bota- 
ny, the ſame with the caryopliyllus aro- 
maticus. 1 
CARYOPHYLLUS, the Pixx, in bo- 
tany, the ſame with the dianthus of Lin- 
næus. See the article DIANTHU Ss. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, the 
 CLOVE-TREF, in botany, a genus of 
the polyanilria monogynia cluſs; the 
flower of which confiits of four roundiſh, 
crenated petals, leis than the cup: the 
fruit is oval, containing one cell, and 
umbilicated; the ſeed is ſingle, oval, 
and large. Sce plate XXXVII. fig. 5. 
This fruit is not ſo much uſed in medi- 
cine, per ſe, as in ſeaſoning of food: 
their eſſential oil, of which they yield great 
plenty, is uſed in many things, particu- 
_ larly cathartic compoſitions, It ia much 
uſed for the tooth · ach, dropped on a little 
cotton or lint, and ſtuffęd into the hol- 
low of the tooth, or held as near as can 
be to the part affected. The claye gilly- 
flowers are »romatic, and very gratelul 
to the {mel} and taſte. 
CARYOTA, in botany, a genus of fe- 
| | ating plants; the male and female 
wers of which are produced in ſepa- 
rate parts of the ſame ſpadix; the co- 
rolla is divided into three hollow, lan- 
ceolated ſegments; the ſtanuna are nu- 
merous filaments, longer than the co- 
rolla; the artherz are linear; the co- 
rolla in the female flower is divided into 
two very ſmail accuminated ſexments 


the fruit is a round berry, containing 2 , 


ſingle cell; the feeds are two, large, ob- 
long, rounded on one fide, and flatted 
on the other. 

CASAL, the capital of the dutchy of 
Montlerrat, in Italy, ſituated on the 
river Po, forty-five miles eaſt of Twin ; 
eaſt lor gitude 8 35, and north latitude 
45 

CasaL MAJOR, a town of the Milaneſe, 
| Gtuated on the north fide of the liver Po, 
about twenty miles eaſt of Cremona; 
eaſt long. 11“, and north lat. 23 „ 


ſia, lying between the province of Mof. 

oo on the welt, and Siberia on the 
eaſt. 

CASBIN, or Caswix, a city of Perſia, 

in the province of Eyrac-Agem, about 

one hundred and eighty 9 north of 

Iſpahan: eaſt long. 48, and north lat. 
6 


469, 

CASCABEL, the knob or button at the 
end of the breech of a cannon. See 
the article CN Nox. 

CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water, from a 
higher inta a lower place. | 
They are either natural, as that at 
Tivoli, Se. or artificial, as thoſe of 
Verſailles, Sc. and either falling with 

entle deſcent, as thaſe of Sceaux ; or 
in form of a buffet, as at Trianon; or 
down, ſteps, in form of a perron, as at 
St. Clou; or from balon to baſon, Oc. 

CASC AIS, a town of Eſtremadura, in 

Portugal, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Tagus, ſeventeen miles eaſt of 
Liſbop : weſt longitude 169 15%, and 
north latitude 38 40 

CASCANS, in tortification, holes in form 
of wells, ſerving as entries to galleries to 
give vent to the enemies mines. 

CASCARILLA, a name by which ſore 

call the tree which produces the jeuit: 
bark, called by Linnæus cinchona. See 
the article CINCHONA, 

CASCHAW, or. CASSOVIA, a city of 
upper Hungary, ſituated on the river 

; Horat, ſeventy-eight miles north-eaſt cf 
Buda: eaſt longitude 209 35ù and north 

lat. 409. 

CASE, caſit, among grammarians, im- 

plies the ditferent inflexions or termini- 
tions of nouns, ſerving to exprels the 
different relatians they, bear, to each o- 
ther, and to the things they reprelent. 
There is great diverlity, among gran- 
marians, with regard to the nature and 
number of caſes: 'tzey generally find 
ſix, even in molt of the, modern lan. 
guager, which they call the nominatire, 
genitive, dative, acculative, vocative, and 
abiative 3 but this ſeems in,compuanc 
with their own ideas of the greek and 
latin, which they transfer to their 01 
languages. The termination is not th: 
ſole criterion of a caſe, far though fon? 
authors reckon five cales of nouns in d 
greek, and fix in the latin; yet ſeveral 
of thele caſes are frequentiy alike: 2 
the genitive and dat ve ſingular of !!! 
fixit and fifta declenſions of the latin; 
the dative aud ablative plural of all tn 
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declenſions, &c. the genitive and dative CASES RESERVED, in the polity of the 


dual of the greek, &c. 

The engliſh and many other modern lan- 
guages expreſs the various relations not 
by changes in the terminations, as the 
antients, but by the appoſition of ar- 
ticles: it is certainly wrong to ſay, that 
of a father: is the. genitive caſe. of father, 
and to a father the dative; for of and to 
are no part of the word father, they are 
only articles or modifications, which ſhew 
the different relation of the word father. 

Cass, among printers, denotes a ſloping 
frame, divided into ſeveral compartments, 
containing a number of types or letters 
of the ſame kind. 

From theſe compartments the compoſitor 
takes out each letter as he wants it, to 
compoſe a page-or form. Thus they 
ſay a caſe of pica, of greek, Ce. 

CASE of crown-glaſs contains uſually twen- 
ty-four tables, each table being nearly 
circular, and about three feet ſix inches 

diameter. 

Cask of Newwcaſile glaſs contains thirty five 
tables; of Normandy glaſs twenty-five. 
CASE-HARDENING, a method of prepar- 
ing iron, ſo as to render its outer ſurface 
hard, and capable of reſiſting any edged 

tool. 
This is a leſſer degree of ſteel- making, 
and is practiſed by baking, calcination, 

or cementatian in an oven or ther cloſe 
vellel, ſtratified with charcoal and pow- 
dered hoots and horns of animals, ſo as 
to exclude the aw. See ST BEI. 

CasE-SHOT, in the military art, muſket- 
ball, tones, old iron, &c. put into cafes, 

and. ſhot out of great guns. 

CASEMENT, or CASEMATE, in archi- 
tecture, a hollow moulding, which ſome 
architects make one lixth of a cirele, and 
others one fourth, 

CASEMATE, or CAZEMATE, in forti- 
fication. See the article CAZEMATE. 
CASERN, in fortification, lodgings built 
in garriſon-towns, generally near the 
rampart, or in the waſte places of the 
town, for lodging the ſoldiers of the gar- 

riſon. 

There are uſually to beds in each caſern 
for fix ſoldiers to lie, who mount the 
guard alternately ; the third part being 
always on duty. 

CASERTA, a city of the province of La- 

voro, in the kingdom of Naples, about 


ſvcteen miles north of the city of Naples: 


ealt long. 15% 5', and north lat. 341 10, 
It is a biſhop's ſec, 


roman church, atrocious crimes, the ab- 
ſolution of which is reſerved by the tus 
periors to them/elves or their vicars. 
There are cales reſerved by the pope, who 
formerly gave the abſolution in perſon, 
but now delegates that power to certain 
biſhops and prieſts : caſcs reſerved by the 
biſhops in convents, ſome by the chapters 3 
but at the point of death, all reſerved 
cales are ab olvable by the ordinary. 

The caſes reſerved by the pope, ac- 
cording to the ritual of Paris, are, 1. 
The wiltul burning of churches, and 
alſo of other places, if the incendiary is 
publicly proclaimed. 2. Actual ſimo- 
ny. 3. The murder or mutilation of a 
perſon in holy orders. 4. The ftriking 
a biſhop or other prelate. 5. Furniſhing 
arms to the infidels. 6. Falſifying the 
bulls or letters of the pope. 7. Invading 
or pillaging the lands of the church, 8. 
Violating an interdiction of the pope. 

CASH, in the commercial ſtyle, ſigniſies 
the ſtock of money, which a merchant, 
trader, or banker has at his diſpoſal in 
order to trade. Thus we ſay; the caſh , 
of ſuch a banker amounts to ten, twenty, 
or thirty-thoutand pounds. | 

CASH-BOOK.. See the article Book. 

CASHAN, or KasSHAN, a city of the 
province of Eyrac-Agem, in Perka, 
about an hundred miles north of Iſpa- 
han: eaſt longituce 50, and north lati- 

tude 34. | 

CASHELL, or Cax#ILL, a city of the 
county of Tipperary, in Ireland, about 
eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin: weft 
long. 7? 40*, and north lat. 532 16. 

It is a biſhop's ſee. | 

CASHEW-NUT, the fruit of the acajou- 
tree, reckoned by Linnzus a ſpecies, of 
anacardium. See the articles Ac Ajou 
and ANACARDIUM. 

CASHIER, a perſon who is entruſted with 
the caſh of ſome public company. See 
the articles CasH and COMPANY. . 

CASIA, in botany, the name by which 
Tournzfort calls the ofyris of Linnæus. 
See the article OsYRIS. 

CASING of timbzer-work, among buil- 
ders, is the plaſtering a houſe all over on 
the outſide with mortar, and then ſtrilein 
it while wet by a ruler with the corner ot 
a trowel, to make it reſemble the joints 
of free-ſtone. Some direct it to be done 
upon heart laths, becauſe the mortar 
wauld, in a little time, decay the ſap 

laths 3. and ta lay on the mortar 7 4 
CK 
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' thickneſſes, wiz. a ſecond before the firit 
is dry. | 

CASK, a veſſel of capacity, for preſerv- 
ing liquors of divers kinds; and al o 
ſometimes dry goods, as fugar, aimonds, 


&c. 

A caſk of ſugar is a barrel of that com- 
modity, containing from eight to eleven 
hundred weight. A caſk of almonds is 
about three hundred weight. 

A caſk mounted is that which is ready 
bound with all its hoops, its bottom, and 
bars. 

A caſk in ſtaves, that of which all the 
ſtaves are ready prepared, and want only 
to be joined and hooped. They are oſten 
ſkipped thus on board the veſſels deſigned 
for the american iſlands, becauſe they 
take leſs room, and can be eaſily made 
up there. 

CASKETS, on hoard a ſhip, ſmall ropes 
made of ſinnet, and taftened to gromets 
or little rings upon the yards. Their 
uſe is, to make faſt the ſail to the yard, 
when it is to be turled. 

6+ 1 earths are the longeſt or biggeſt 

theſe caſkets, or thoſe in the midſt of 
the yard betwixt the ties. 

CASPARGUS, in ichthyology, a name 
by which ſome call the ſparus, with an 
annular black ſpot near the tail. 

CASPIAN-SEA, a large ſea, or lake of 
Aſia, bounded by the province of Aſtra- 
can on the north, and by part of Perſia 
on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt. It is up- 

Wards of four hundred miles long from 
ſouth to north, and three hundred miles 
broad from eaſt to welt. 

CASSADA, or Cass avi. See Cagsavi. 

CASSANDRA, the ſame with the lyra, 
or harp-ſhell, a ſpecies of dolium. 

CASSANO, a fortreſs, in the Milaneſe, in 
Italy, fituated on the river Adda, about 
twelve miles north-eaſt of Milan: eaſt 

long. 107%, and north lat. 459 20', 

CASSAON, in ichthyology, a kind of bra- 
ſilian ſhark, called alſo cucuri. See the 
article CUCURI. : 

CASSATION, among civilians, the act 

of annulling any act or procedure. The 
reaſons of caſſation are, 1. When a 
decree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both againſt the ſame party. 
2. When the decrees are contrary to the 
expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes and cuſtoms. 
3. When the formalities, preſcribed by 
the laws, have not been obſerved. 
Caſſation is properly a term in the courts 
of France, the laws of which country 
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require the party, that ſues for a caſſa- 
tion, to depoſite four hundred and fifty 
livres, which ſum is forfe ted if he fails 
in his ſuit. | 

CASSAVI, or CAss Aba, the ſame with 

the jatropha of Linnæus. See the ar- 
ticle JATROPHA, 
On the root of this plant, which is ob- 
long and thick, the Americans make a 
kind of bread, ſaid to be a wholciome 
and nouriſhing food. 

CASSEL, the capital of the landgravate 
of Heſſe · caſſel, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on the river 
Fulde: eait longitude 9 20/, and north 
latitude 519 20%. 

CASSEL is alio the name of a town in 
trench v landers, about fifteen miles ſouth 

of Dunkirk : eaſt longitude 25 30', and 
north jatitude 5 5“. 

CASSIA, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria-monozyria claſs of plants; the 
flower of which conſiſts of five hollow, 
roundiſn petals, the lower ones larger 
and more diſtant than the others; the 
fruit is an oblong pod, divided by tranſ- 
verſe ſepta: the ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and affixed to the upper edges 
of the valves. 

Caſlia is divided into three ſpecies ; the 
caſſia fiſtula, the caſſia lignea, and the 
caſſia caryophyllata, The firſt is the 
caſſia of the ſhops, the ſoft freſh pulp of 
which 13 an excellent mild cathartic : it 
is given, with ſucceſs, in inflammatory 
fevers, and in diſorders of the breaſt, 
kidneys, and bladder. The caſſia lig- 
nea, or caſſia bark, much reſembles the 
cinnamon: it is a ſtomachic and cordial, 
but poſſeſſes theſe virtues in a lets degree 
than cinnamon; it is allo uſed in the 
venice-treacle, mithridate, Sc. The 
third, being the caſſia caryophyllata, or 
clove-bark, is a ſtomachic, carminitive, 
and alexipharmic. See the articles 
CARYOPHYLLUs and CARMINITIVE,/ 

CASSIDA, in botany, the ſame with the 
ſcutellaria of Linnzus. See the article 
SCUTELLARI1A. 

CassIDA, in zoology, a genus of inſefs, 
of the order of the coleoptera, with fili- 
form or thread-like antennæ, thickeſt 
towards the extre-i.ities: add to this, 
that the thorax is plain and marginated, 
Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, ſome green, ſome grey, but 
moſt black ; all which have been con- 
founded, by authors, with the beetles, 
and called in engliſh tortaiſe- beetles, » 

CASSIDONY, 


; CAS 
CASSIDONY, in natural hiſtory, a name 


ſometimes given to the yellow and red 
chalcedony. 

Cass1DONY, in botany, a name by which 
ſome called the ſtoechas. See the article 
STOECHAS, d 

Mountain CAss Ibok r, or Colden-Cass1- 
dor, denotes the gnaphalium, or cud- 

weed of other writers, See the article 

* GNAPHALIUM. 

CASSIMERE, the capita] city of a pro- 
vince of the {ame name in the hither In- 
dia: eaſt long. 75, and north lat. 459, 
It was once the capital of a kingdom, 
and is till ſometimes the reſidence of the 
mogul. | 

CASSINE, the CASS1A-BERRY-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the pertandria-digy- 


nia claſs of plants: the flower of which 


is patent, divided into five ſuboval, ob- 
tuſe ſegments larger than the cup; the 
fruit is a roundiſh berry with three cells, 
containing ſolitary ſuboval ſeeds. This 
plant is uſed in ſouth America in the 
tame manneras tea. 

CASSIOPEIA, in aftronomy, a conſtel- 

lation of the northern hemitphere, fitu- 
ated oppoſite to the great bear, on the 
other tide of the pole. The ſtars of this 
conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
thirteen 3 in Tycho's, I ; 
and in Mr. Flamſtead's, fifty-lix. 
In the year 1572, a remarkable new ſtar 
appeared in this conſtellation, ſurpaſſing 
fhirius or lyra in brightneſs and magni- 
tude. It appeared even bigger than ju- 
piter, which at that time, was near his 
perigee, and by ſome was thought equal 
to venus, when ſhe is in her greateſt 
luſtre ; but, in a month, it be 
diminiſh in luſtre, and, in about eighteen 
months, entirely diſappeared. 

CASSIS, the HELMET-SHSLL, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a ſpecies of murex. See the 
article MUREX. 


CASSITERIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a a 


genus of cryſtals, the figures of which 
are influenced by an admixture of ſome 
particles of tin. 

The caſſiteria are of two kinds: the 
whitiſh pellucid caſſiterion, and the brown 
cafliterion ; the firſt is a tolerably bright 
and pellucid cryſtal, and ſeldom ſubject 
to the common blemiſhes of cryſtal ; it 
is of a perfe& and regular form, in the 
ſigure of a quadrilateral pyramid, and 
is found in Devonſhire and Cornwall prin- 
cipally, The brown cafſiterion is like 
the former in figure : it 1s of a ver 
imootli and gloſly {urface, and is alto 
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CASTALDUS, or GasTALDUS., 


n to 


C&S 
found in greatplenty, in Devonſhire and 
Cornwall. 

CASSOCE, or CAssULA, a kind of robe 


or gown, wore over the reſt of the habit, 


particularly by the clergy. 


The word caſſock comes from the french 
caſaque, an horſeman's coat; ſome derive 
that again from the garment of the Coſ- 
ſaques. 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology, makes a 
diſtia& genus of birds, of the order of 
the gallinæ; the characters of which are 
thete : its feet have each three toes, all 
placed foreward ; and its head is orna- 
mented with a Kind of bony comb and 
naked wattles, 

There is only oue ſpecies of this genus, 
which is a robuſt, large and thick bird, 
mealuring four feet and an half when it 


ſtretches out its neck. Seeplate XXXVII. 
fig. 6. 


CASSUMBAZAR, a town of India, in 


Aſia, ſituated on the river Ganges, in 


the province of Bengal: eaſt longitude 
37*, and north latitude 24. 


CASSUMUNAR, in the materia medica, 


a root approaching to that of zedoary. 
It is cardiac and ſudorifie, and famous 
in nervous caſes : it is alſo an ingredient 
in many compoſitions, and is preſcribed 
in powders, boluſſes, and infuſions. Its 
dole is from five to fifteen grains. 


See 
the article Gas rALDus. 


CAS TANEA, the CHESNUT, in botany, 


is comprehended by Linnzus under fa- 
gus. See the article Facvus. 


CASTANET, a muſical inſtrument of the 


pulfative kind, wherewith the Moors, 
Spaniards, and Bohemians accompany 
their dances, ſarabands, and guittars, 
ſerving ouly to direct the time. 
It conſiſts of two little round pieces, of 
wood, dried and hollowed, in the man- 
ner of a ſpoon ; the concavities whereof 
are placed one on another, faſtened to 
the thumb, and beat, from time to time, 
with the middle finger, to direct their 
motions and cadences : they may beat 
eight or nine times in the {pace of a mea- 
ſure or ſecond of a minute. 
CASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, 
ſituated on the river Unna, which divides 
Chriſtendom from Turky : eaft long. 
175 20, and north lat. 45 400. 
It is ſubjedt tothe houſe ot Auſtria. 
CS TEL-ARAGONESE, a fortreſs of 
Sardinia, fituated on the north-weſt coaſt 
of that iſland : calt longitude 8945, and 
porth latitude 3. 
, CASTEL> 
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CasTEL-BAR, a town of Ireland, in the CASTILLON, a town of Perlgort, in the 


county of Mayo, and province of Con- 

naught, about thirty- eight miles north of 

Sasy: weſt long. 9“ 240, north lat. 

839 25˙ 

CASTEL-BRANCO, a city of the province of 
Beira, in Portugal, about ninety- five 

miles north- eaſt of Liſbon: weſt long. 8?, 

north lat. 3903 5. | 

CAs TEL DE VIDE, a town of Alentejo, in 


Portugal, about twelve miles eaſt of Port- C 


alegre, and thirty-five weſt of Alcantara: 
weſt long. 7? 40, north lat. 399. 
CASTEL-RODRIGO, a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Traloſmontes, fituated 
thirty miles north-weſt of the city Ro- 
So: weſt long. 7, north lat. 419. 
LLA a town of the Mantuan, in 
Italy, about five miles north-eait of the 
city of Mantua: eaſt long. 119 15% 
north lat. 45 30. 
CASTELLAN , the name of a dignity or 
© charge in Poland: the caſtellans are ſe- 
nators of the kingdom, but ſenators only 
of the lower claſs, who, in diets, fit on 
low ſeats, behind the palatines, or great 
ſenators. They are a Find of lieutenants 
of provinces, and command a part of the 
atinate unden the palatine, 
CASTELLANY, the territory belonging 
to any city or town, chiefly uſed in France 
and Flanders: thus we lay, the caſtellany 
of Liſle, Ypres, Sc. 
CASTIGLIONE, a fortified town in the 
dutchy of Mantua, about twenty miles 
north-weſt of the city of Mantua: eaſt 
long. 11®, north lat. 450 15.“ 
CASTILE, the name of two inland pro- 
vinces of Spain, fituatedalmoft in the 
middle of that kingdom : moſt ſou- 
therly one is ca.ied New Caftgle, and the 
other, towards the north, Old Caſtile ; 


Madrid being the capital of the former, 
and Burges of the latter. 


CasTILE DE ORO, a name 1 by the 


Spaniards to a province of 
on their firſt planting it. 
CASTILLAN, or CASTILLANE, a gold- 

coin, current m Spain, and worth tour- 

teen rials and ſixteen deniers. 
CAaSTILLAN is alio a weight uſed in Spain 
for weighing gold. It is the hundreth 
part of a pound ſpaniſh weight, | 
hat they commonly call a weight of 
gold in Spain, is always underſtood of 
the caſtillan. 


CASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan, 


erra Firma, 


in Italy, fituated fix miles north-caſt of 


the city of Mantua: eaſt long. 119 25, 
north lat. 45% 200. 


province of Guienne, in France, ſituated 
on the river Dordonne, ſixteen miles eaſt 
of Bourdeaux : weſt long. 2 40, north 
lat. 44* 500. 

CASTING, in foundery, the running of a 
metal into a mould, prepared for that 
purpoſe. 

CasTiNG of candles, is the filling the mould 
with tallow. 

CAST1NG of gold, ſilver, or copper in plates. 
See the article Coix ING. 

CasTING of lead bn cloth, is the uſing a 
frame, or mould, covered with woollen 
cloth, and linnen over it, to caſt the lead 
into. fine ſheets, 

CasTiNG of metals, of letters, bells, figures, 
Sc. See the article FOUNDERY. 

CasTING in ſand or earth, is the running 
of metals between two frames, or moulds, 
filled with ſand or earth, wherein the 
figure that the metal is to take, has be-n 
impreſſed in creux, by means of the 
pattern. 

CASTING in flone or plaſter, is the filling 
with fine liquid plaſter a mould that has 
been taken in pieces off a ſtatue, or other 
piece of ſculpture, and run together 
again. 

CaSTING, in falconry, any thing that i; 
given a hawk to cleanſe and purge his 
$9 e: of theſe there are two forts, 

athers and cotton; the latter whereof 
is given in pellets, about the bignels ol 
a hazel-nut, conveyed into his gorge af- 
ter he hath ſupped. If, in the morning, 
he has caſt em out round, While not 
ſtinking, nor very wateriſh, he may be 
concluded to be ſound ; if otherwiſe, he 
is unſound. The caſting of plumage is 
obferved after the ſame way as that of 

Cotton. | 

CASTING, in joining, Sc. Wood is faid 
to be caſt or warped, when either by its 
own drought, -or moiſture of the air, or 
other accidents, it ſheots or ſhrinks, al- 
tering its flatneſs or ſtraightneſs, and be- 
coming crooked, 

CASTLE, a ſortreſs or place rendered de- 

fenceable, either by nature or art. 

A caſtle is a fort, or little citadel. Sce 
the article CITADEL. 

It frequentiy ſigniſes with us the prin- 
cipal manſion of noblemen. 

In the time of Henry II. there were no 
leſs than 1115 caſtles in England, cach 
of which contained a manor. 

CASTLE, in the ſea-language, is a part of 
the ſhip, of which there are two, ihe 
fore-caltle, being the elevation at ut 

ro 
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prow, or the * deck, towards 
the mizen, the place where the kitchens 
are. Hind-caſtle is the elevation which 
reigns on the ſtern, over the laſt deck, 
where the officers cabbins and places of 
aſſembly are. 

CAaSTLE-CAREY, a market-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, ſituated ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Wells: weſt long. 29 40, north lat. 
319 35, 

CASTLE-RISING, a borough-town of Nor- 
folk, fituated near the tea coait, about 
thirty miles weſt of Norwich, and ſeven 
north of Lynn: eaſt long. 40“, north lat. 
82 46 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

CASTLE-WARD, or CASTLE-GUARD, 2 
tax laid on ſuch as dwell within a cer- 
tain diftance of a caſtle, towards the 
maintenance of thoſe that watch and 
ward the caſtle: the word is ſometimes 
uled for the circuit itſelf, inhabited by 
ſuch as are ſubject to this ſexvice. 

CASTLE-WORK, ſervice or labour done by 
inferior tenants, for the building and up- 
holding of caitles of defence, towards 
which tome gave their perional aſſiſtance, 
and others paid their contributions. 
This was one of the three neceſſary 
charges to which all lands, among our 
ſaxon anceſtors, were exprelsly ſubject. 

CAS ION, a market town ot Norfolk, 
about eight miles north-welt of Norwich: 
eaſt long. 19 20), norih lat. 52 45 

CASTOR, the Beaver, in zoology, a 

genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
glires, the feet of which have each five 
toes, and the hinder ones are formed for 
ſwimming. 
Under this genus are comprehended, 
1. The beaver, properly fo called, with 
a black, flat, and oval tail: this ſpecies 
produces the caitoreum. 2. The caſtor, 
with a flat, lanceolated, or oblong tail, 
called by Cluſius the exotic water-rat. 
3. The round tailed great water-rat. 
See plate XXXVIL. fig. 7. which repre- 
{ents the common beaver. 

Cas rox, in aſtronomy, a moiety of the 
conſtellation of gemini, called alſo Apollo, 
Sce the article GEMINI. 

Cas'ror and POLLUX, two meteors which 
ſometimes, in a ſtorm at ſea, appear ſtick- 
ing to ſome part of the ſhip, in the ſhape 
of tw» fire-balls : when only one is ſeen, 
"tis more properly called Helena. The 
two together are adjudged to portend a 
ceſſation of the ſtorm : but one alone 
8 ill, and that the ſevereſt part of 

OL. I. | 
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the tempeſt is yet to come : both theſe 
balls are by ſome called Tyndarides. 

CASTOR 1s alſo the name of a market- 
town of Lincolnſhire, twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Lincoln: weſt long. 12*, and north 
lat. 335 30. 

CASTOREA, in botany, the ſame with 
the duranta of Linnæus. See the article 
DURANTA. 

CASTOREUM, cCasToR, in the materia 

medica, is by many miſtaken for the 
teſticles of the animal, tho' in fact, a pe- 
culiar ſecreted matter, contained in bags 
deſtined to receive it, in the manner of 
the muſk and civet ; yet ſituated differ- 
ently in the animal. 
It is a very valuable medicine, of great 
ule in hyſteric caſes, and in all diſorders 
of the nerves. It attenuates viſcuous 
humours, promotes the menſes, and re- 
fiſts putrefaction. It is good alſo in epi- 
lepſies, palſies, and all complaints of that 
kind. See CASTOR. 

CASTOS, in commerce, a term for the 
preſents which the Europeans were uſed 
to make in Japan, in order to be admitted 
to tr de. 

CASIRAMENTATION, among the an- 
tients, the art of encamping. See the 
article CAMP, 

CAS FRATION, in ſurgery, the opera- 
tion ot gelding. 

It was prohibited by a decree of the ſenate 
of Rome under Hadrian; and the cor- 
neliin law ubjected the perſon who per- 
formed the operation, to the ſame penal- 
ties as the perſon on whom it was per⸗ 
formed, altho' it was done with his 
conſent. 

Caſtration is much in uſe in Aſia and 
Turkey, where it is practiſed upon the 
ſlaves, to prevent any commerce with 
their women. In Italy, caſtration is 
frequent from another motive, namely, 
to preſerve the voice for ſinging. It is 
ſometimes found neceſſary in chirurgical 
cales, as in a farcocele and cancer of the 
teſticles. For the method, therefore, of 
performing this operation, ſce the article 
SARCOCELE. 

CASTREL, or KESTREL, a fort of hawk 
which in ſhape reſembles the lanner, but 
in ſize the hobby. Her game is the 

growſe ; but as ſhe is 2 flow cowardly 
bird, ſhe is not much uſed. 
CASTRES, a city of Languedoc, in 
France, about thirty-five miles eaſt of 
Tholouſe: eaſt long. 2?, and north lat. 
43” 400 
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It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CASTRO, the capital of the iſland of Chi- 
loe, on the coaſt of Chili, in ſouth Ame- 
rica: welt long. $22, ſouth lat. 430. 

CasTR9 is allo the capital of a dutchy of 
the lame name in the pope's territories, 
in Italy, ſituated on the confines of Tuſ- 
cany : eaſt longitude 1235, north lat. 
42% 30. 

CasTRO is likewiſe a town in the territory 
of Ouanto, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about ſeven miles ſouth of Otranto: eat 
long. 19925, north lat. 40 8. 

CASTRO MARINO, a town in the province 
of Algarva, in Portugal, ſituated near 
the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the 
confines of Andaluſia: welt long. 89 15, 
north lat. 37“. 

CASU consIiMill, in law, a writ of en- 
try granted where a tenant, by courteſy 
or for life, aliens either in tee, in tail, or 
for the term of another's liſe. It is 
brought by him in reverſion againſt the 
perion, to whom (uch tenant does fo 
alien to the prejudice of the reverſioner, 
in the tenant s life time, 

Casvu PROVISO, in law, a writ of entry 
founded on the ſtatute of Gloucelter, 
where a tenant in dower aliens the lands 
ſhe ſo holds in fee, or for life; and lies for 
the party in reverſion againt the alience. 


CAT, felis, a well known quadruped, of 


the order of the feræ, or beaſts of prey, 
See the article FEL1s. 
The domeſtic cat is diverſified with an al- 
moſt in'inite variety of colours and ſtreaks; 
but the natural colour, in a wild ſtate, 
is a brown tawney, variegated with 
ſtreaks of a pale whitiſh colour. In 
France, the cats are all of a bluiſh lead- 
colour; and, in the north of Europe, they 
are all over white. See plate XXXVIII. 
fig. 1. which repreſents the common cat. 
CaT's EYE. See OCULUs cri. 
CAT-MINT, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the cataria of botaniſts. 
CAT-HARPINGS, in a ſhip, ſinall ropes 
running in little blocks from one fide of 
the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck. 
Their uſe is to force the ſhrowds, and 
make them taught, for the more ſecurity 
and ſafety of the maſts. 
Car, or CAT-HEAv, on ſhipboard, a ſhort 
piece of timber in a ſhip, lying aloft 
right over the hawſe, havi g at one end 
two ſhivers, wherein is reeved a rope, 
with a great - iron hook faſtened to it, cal ed 
CAr-Hook. Its uſe is to trice up the an- 
chor, from the hawſe to the top of the 
fore - caſtle. 
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CAT-HOLES, in a ſhip, are over the parts 
as right with the capſtan as they can be: 
their uſe is to heave the ſhip aſtern, up n 
occaſion, by a cable, or a hawſe, called 
ſtern- faſt. Sce the article STERN-Fasr, 

Car of the mountain, catus pardus, an ani. 
mal of the cat-kind, about the lize of a 
maſtiff, variegated with longitudinal 
black ſtreuks on the upper part of the 
body, and black ſpots on the under part, 
Sce plate XXXVIII. fig. 2. 

CAT-SILVER, in natura!-hiſtory, the eng- 
liſh name of the micz of authors. See 
the article Mic. 

CATABIBAZ ON, in aſtronomy, the 
moon's deſcending node, called alſo dra- 
gon's tail. See Nobk. 

CATAC, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to agrimony, See AGRIMONY. 
CATACAUSTIC cuRvEs, in the high- 
er geometry, that ſpecies of cauſtic 
curves which are formed by reflection. 

See the article CAUSTIC CURVE. 
T hele curves are generated after the fol- 
lowing manner. If there be an infinite 
number of rays as AB, AC, A, Sc. 
(plate XXX VIII, fig. 3.) procee ling from 
theradiating point A, and reflected at any 
given curve B DH, fo that the angles cf 
incidence be ſtill equal to thoſe of reflec- 
tion ; then the curve BE G, to which the 
reflected rays BI, CE, DF, Sc. are tan- 
ents continually, as in the points I, E, F, 
is called the catacauttic curve. 
If the reflected I B be produced to K, ſo 
that AB = B K, and the curve KL be 
the evolute of the catacauſtic BEG, be- 
ginning at the point K; chen the portion 
of the catacauſtic BEZ=AC—AB+ 
CE- BI continually, Or if any two 
incident rays as AB, AC he taken, that 
portion of the cauſtic that is evolved while 
the ray AB approaches to a coincidence 
with A C, is cqual to the difference of 
thoſe incident rays A the difference of the 
reflected rays. M. hen the given curve is 
a geometrical one, the catacauſtic will be 
ſo too, and always rectifiable. 
The catacauſtic of a circle is a cyclod, 
formed by the revolution of a circle along 
a circle. The cauftic of the vulgar ſemi- 
cycloid, when the rays are parallel to the 
axis, is alſo a vulgar cycloid, deſcribed 
by the revolution of a circle upon the 
ſame baſe. The cauſtic of the logarith- 
mic ſpiral is the ſame curve, only ſet in a 
diſferent poſition, 

CATACHRESIS, in rhetoric, a trope 
which bortows the name of one thing to 
expreſs another. Thus Milton deſerib- 
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ing Raphael's deſcent from the empyreal 
heaven to paradile, ſays, 
« Down thither prone in flight 
He ſpeeds, and thro' the vaſt ethereal 
«« iky 
te Sails between worlds and worlds. 

CATACOMB, a grotto or ſubterraneous 

place for the burial of the dead, : 
The term is particularly uſed in Italy, 
for a vaſt aſſemblagt of ſubterrancous 
ſepulchres, three leagues from Rome, in 
the via appia, ſuppoled to be the ſcpul- 
chres of the antients. Others imagine 
theſe catacombs to be the ceils wherein 
the primitive chrittians hid themſelves, 
Each catacomb 1s three foot broad, and 
eight or ten high, running in form of an 
alley or gallery, and communicating 
with one another. 
Some authors ſuppoſe them to have been 
the puticuli mentioned by Feſtus Pom- 
peius, into which the Romans threw the 
bodies of their ſlaves, to whom they de- 
nied the honours of burying : and Mr. 
Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranlac- 
tions, gives it as his opinion, that the ca- 
tacombs were the burial places ot the firſt 
Romans, before the practice of burning 
the dead was introduced ; and that they 
were dug in conſequence of theſe opi- 
nions, that ſhades hate the light, and 
love to hover about the places where 
their bodies were laid. 

CATACOUSTICS, an appellation given 
to the doctrine of reflected ſounds, called 
alſo cataphonics. 

CATADIOPTRICAL TF#LESCOPE, that 
otherwiſe called a reflecting one, See 
the article TELZSCOPE. 

CATADROME, an engine like a crane, 
uſed by builders in raiting weights. 

CATADUPA, a water-fall, or cataract. 
See the article CATARACT. 

Hence the inhabitants about the cataracts 
of the Nile, were called catadupi by the 
antients. 

CATAFALCo, in architecture, a deco- 
ration of ſculpture, painting, Sc. raiſed 
on a timber-tcaffold, to ſhew a coftin or 
tomb in a tuneral ſolemnity. 

CATAGMATICS, in pharmacy, reme- 
dies proper far curing a catagma or frac- 
ture. See the article FRACTUR®, 

CATALEPSY, catalepfis, in medicine, 
the lame with catoche. See the article 
CATOCHE. 

CATALLIS caPT1s NOMINE DISTRIC- 
TIONIS, in law, a writ which lies where 
a houſe is within a borough, for rent 
iſſuing out of the ſame : and this writ 
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CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumern 


aL 


warrants the taking of doors or windows 
by way of diſtreſs. 


CATALLIS REDENDIS,a writ that lies where 


goods being delivered to a perſon to keep 
until a certain day, are not on demand 
delivered on that day. 


the names of feveral books, men, or 
other things, according to a certain 
order. 

In compiling. a catalogue of all the au- 
thors who have wrote on any particular 
branch of ſcience, Morhof gives it as his 
opinion, that it ſhould echibit a ſynop- 
ſis of all the books in that ſcience, whe- 
ther publiſhed or in manulcript ; that the 
names of the authors ſhould be ranged 
in the order of the years when their 
works were publiſhed ; and, thirdly, 
that a catalogue ſhould he added of the 
works themtelves, in the order of time 
alſo; and that each of theſe ſhould com- 
prehend a ſummary, not only of the 
chapters, but of the contents of theſe 
chapters. We have likewiſe, in the 
ſame author, an account of the moſt re- 
markable catalognes, and writers of ca- 
talogues, of different nations, to which 
we reer thoſe who deſire to be more 
fully informed in this ſubject. 


CATALOGUE of the flars, is a liſt of the 


fixed ſtars diſpoſed in their ſeveral. con- 
ſtellations, with the longitudes and la- 
titudes of each, 
The moſt renowned compoſers of theſe 
catalogues are, 1. Ptolemy, who added 
his own obtervations to thoſe of Hippar- 
chus Rhodius, about the year of Chriſt 
$8%0, 2. Ulugh Beigh made a cata- 
logue of the fixed ſtars in 1437. 3. Ty» 
cho Brahe determined the places of 777 
ſtars for the year 16c0. 4. William 
Landgrave of Heſſe, with his mathema- 
ticians, determined the places of 400 fixed 
ſtars. 5. In the ycar 1667, Dr. Halley, 
in the iſland of St. Helena, obſerved 350 
not viſible in our horizon, And, 6. J. 
Hevelius, adding his own obſervations to 
thole of the antients, and of Dr. Halley, 
made a catalogue of 1888. But the laſt 
and greateſt is the britannic cataiogue, a 
performance the moſt perfect of its kind, 
compiled from the obſervations of the ac- 
curate Mr. Flamitcad, who with all the 
talents and apparatus requiſite for ſuch 
an undertaking, devoted himſelf to that 
work for a long ſeries of years. It con- 
tains 2734 ſtars. 

CATALONIA, a province of Spain, 
bounded by the Pyrencan mountains 
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which divide it from France, on the 
north; by the Mediterranean, on the eat 
and ſouth ; and by the provinces of Ara- 
gon and Valencia, on the weſt, 

CATAMENIA, in medicine, the ſame 
with the menſes. See MENS ES. 

CATAMITE, a boy kept for ſodomitical 

ices, See the article SODOMY. 

CATANADROMOUS Fiss, the ſame 
with thoſe called anadromous. See the 
article Ax AbRouous. 

CATANANCHE, or CarANANcE, in 
botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Hagengſia- polygamia claſs, the com- 
pound flower of which is often imbricated 
and uniform: the proper flower is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, longer than 
the cup, truncated and quinquedentated: 
there is no pericarpium.. I he ſeeds are 
ſolitary, compreſſed, and crowned with 
a little cup of tour or five hairs, Sce plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 4. 

CATANIA, a city and port-town of Sicily, 
about thirty-five miles north of Syracuſe, 
near the foot of mount Etna: eaſt long. 
x59, north lat. 389. 

CATAPACTYME, a feſtival kept by the 
Peruvians in the month of December, in 
honour of th- ſun the father, the ſun the 
ſon, and the ſun the brother. 

CATAPAN, a name given by the greek 
emperors to the governor of Puglia and 
Calabria in Italy. They ſucceeded the 
exarchs of Ravenna; and Du Cange is 
of opinion, a chronological table of theſe 
governors might be very ſerviceable for 
underſtanding the byzantine hiſtorians. 

CATAPASM, among antient phyſicians, 
ſignifies any dry medicine reduced to 

wder, in order to be uſed by way of 
Inſpiration in the whole body, or any 
part of it, Some catapaſms are appro- 
— to ulcers, ſome to the ſkin: the 
ormer cicatrize, the latter are deterſive. 
We learn from Pliny, that catapalms of 
roſes were uſed to reſtrain ſweat, and to 
dry the body after bathing. - 

CATAPELTA, or CATAPULTA, in an- 
tiquity. See the article CATAPULTA. 

CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which con- 
ſiders the properties of reflected tounds. 
See the article ECCHO, 

CATAPHORA, in medicine, the ſame 
as coma. See the article COMA. 

CA | AYHRACTA, in antiquity, a kind 

of coat of mail, which covered the ſol- 
dier from head to foot. 

Hence cataphracti were horſemen armed 

with the cataphracta, whole horſes, as 
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Salluſt ſays, were covered with linnen 
full of iron plates diſpoſed like feathers. 
CATAPHRACTUS, in zoology, a fiſh 
of the cottus-kind, with an oftagonal 
bedy, and a great many cirri, or beards, 

See the article COTTUS. 
CATAPHRYGIANS, antient heretics, 
who took their name from the coun- 
try of Phrygia. They ſuppoſed the holy 
{pirit had abandoned the church, and 
therefore that Montanus, as a prophet, 
and Priſcilla and Maximilla, as truc 
proph: teſſes, were to be conſulted in every 
thing relating to religion. See the article 
MONTANIST. 
CATAPLASM, an external topical me- 
dicine, of a ſoft conſiſtence, and prepared 
of ingredients of difterent virtues, ac- 
cording to the intention of the phyſician, 
Hence there are different forts of cata- 
plaſms with reſpet to the matter of 
which they conſiſt, as emollient, reſol- 
vent, diſcutient, ſuppurative, corrobora- 
tive, anodyne and antiſeptic cataplaſms. 
They are commonly applied hot, or luke- 
warm, rolled up in linnen-cloths, which 
by means of the oils which are added, 
5 heat for a conſiderable time; 
or which end alſo ſome, upon theſe, ap- 
ply a ſwine or ox's bladder, and ſome- 
times on the top of all, apply an earthen 
tile. Some cataplaſms are prepared by 
boiling over a fire, others not; whence 
they are diſtinguiſhed into crude and 
boiled, Of the former, are green plants 
bruiſed and reduced to a pulp, or dricd 
and reduced to a powder, which is mixed 
with a convenient quantity of oil or other 
we liquor. Thoſe prepared by fire, 
are bruiſed or pounded plants boiled to a 
ſoftnels, and then boiled over again to 
the thickneſs of pap, with a ſulficient 
quantity of mucilage, meal and tat, oil, 
butter, ointment, leaven, bread, honey, 
Sc. In preparing cataplaſms of milk 
with an intention of molliſying, it is ne- 
ceſſary not to boil them too much, be- 
cauſe milk is inſpiſſated by deco&tion, 
and the thin parts of it are diſſipated. 
Obſerve allo to chooſe the newett and 
richeſt milk that can be got. 
CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military 
engine contrived for the throwing of ar- 
rows, darts and ſtones upon the enemy. 
Some of theſe engines were of ſuch force, 
that they would throw ſtones of an hun- 
dred weight. Joſephus takes notice of 
the ſurpriſing effects of theſe engines, 
and ſays, that the ſtones thrown out of 
them 
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them beat down the battlements, knocked CATARO, the capital of aterritory of the 


off the angles of the towers, and would ſame name, in the veneti:n Dalmatia, 

level a whole file of men, from one end about twenty-hve miles ſouth-eaſt of 

to the other, were the phala x never io Ragula: eatt long. 19? 207, north lat. 

deep. 2% 20%. 

CATAPUTIA, in botany, a name given CATARRACTA, in ornithology, a bird 
to the broad-leaved tithymalus, or of the guil-kind, reſembling our gannet. 
ſpurge. CATARRACTES, the name by which 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a preci- fome call the gannet. See GANNET. 

pice in the channel of a river, cauſed by CATARRH, in medicine, a diitiilation 


| rocks, or other obſtacles, {topping the 


CATARACT, in medicine and turgery, a monly ariſes from a cold If it is at- 
p diſorder of the humours in the eye, by tended with a fever, as it almolt always 
; which the pupilla, that ought to appear is, in ſome degree, it is called a catarrhous 
> traniparent and black, looxs opake, grey, fever. 
1 blue, brown, Sc. by which viſion is va- The catarrhus fuffocatius, is a violent 
* rioully impeded, or totally deſtroyed. a u ſuſtocating coug!, excited either by 
* The ordinary and moſt common cauſe of an exceſſive catarrh, or cold; by the rup- 
£ cataracts, is from an opacity in the cry- ture of a vomica in the lunge ; by a po- 
4 ſtalline lens: it appears that it may fome- lypus driven from the heart into the pul- 
h times be cauſed by a membrane in the monary artery; or, ſometimes, by 2 
l, aqueous humours, which cauſe was the fpalinodic conſtituttion of the nerves, as 
) only one aſcribed to cataracts, till the it happens in tome hy eric cafes. 
- preſent century. Catarrhous diſordders, as well as all other 
_ Cataracts have been diſtinguiſhed by fur- „feveriſh indiſpoſitions, are to be treated 
n geons and oculiſts into various ſpecies, in a mild and gentle manner; and the 
y as into recent and inveterate, incipient patient 13 to be kept moderately warm, 
ce and confirmed, mature and immature, either in bed, or by means of a fire: he 
id ſimple and complicated, immovabie and is to abſtain from medicines which are 
ts ſhaking, milky and purulent, true and too hot, draſtic, and productive of com- 
d ſpurious, and into curable and incurable, motions; as allo from a hot regimen. 
ed There is ſcarce any diſorder, the event of The diet is to be ſpare, and the drink 
er which is more uncertain, than that of a tepid and wholefom : the moit proper is 
'e, cataract: medicines will generally have excorticated barley, with ſhavings of 
a little or no effect, when the diforder is hartſhorn, raiſins, and liquuorice root. 
to confirmed, or inveterate, notwithſtandin When the efferveſcence is violent, a few 
ent what ſome may boaſt of their wonderful grains of nitre may be advantageouſly 
ul, arcana for this purpoſe : almoſt the ſole mixed with the bezoardic powders ; and 
77 relief is therefore had from the ſurgeon's emulſions mult be plentitully drunk: 
1 hand and inſtruments. For the proceſs when during this diſorder the feces are 
1e- of this operation, ſee the article Couel- indurated, and the patient coſtive, beſides 
be- ING of cataracts. water-gruel, decoctions of manna, Sc. 
on, Tho moſt people reject all methods of are to be drunk; and nothing is more 
ed. treating cataracts by medicines, as uſe- proper than emollient clyſters. 
ind leſs and trifling, yet there are {ome ca'es Some diſtinguiſh catarrhs into three kinds, 
in this diſorder, which ought to be re- calling it bronchus, when the humours 
ary commended to the care of the phylicians, of the head fall pon the jaws ; coryza 
ar- who by directing a proper regimen and when they fall upon the nottrils ; and 
y. courſe of phyſic, adapted to the patient's rheum, when they tall on the breaſt. 
ce, habit, age, and other circumſtances, dee the articles BROXNCHUs, CORYZa, 
un- may, by the aſſiſtance of nature, remove and Rutun. | 
of cataracts beyond expectation. CATARRU of the ſpinal marrocu, in medi- 
nes, CATARIA, in botany, the ſame with the cine, a falling out of the marrow of the 
t of nepeta of Linn eus, called in engliſh cats- back- bone, which happens when certain 
hem mint. Sce the article NEPETA, 


courle of the ſtream, from whence the 
water falls with a greater noiſe and im- 
petuolity : ſuch are the cataracts of the 
Nile, the Danube, Rhine, and the fa- 
mous one of Niagora in America. 


or defluxion from the head upon the 
mouth and aipera atteria, and through 
them upon the lungs. 

The cauſe of this diſorder proceeds from 
the lympba er mais ot blood, moſt re- 
quently in the winter time, as it com- 


lymphatic vellels are broken. 
CATARR- 


* 


a catarrh: thus we ſay, a catarrchal fever, 
a catarrhal flux, Sc. 


CATASTASIS, aaragαν, in poetry, the 


third part of the antient drama, being 
that wherein the intrigue, or action, ſet 
forth in the epitaſis, is ſupported and car- 
ried on, and heightened, till it be ripe for 
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CATARRHAL, ſomething belonging to CaTCH-FLY, in botany, a name given to 


CAT 


the lychnis. See the article LxcHNIS. 


CATCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in 


Norfolk, which is not certainly known 
to what pariſh it belongs ; ſo that the 
miniſter, who firlt ſeizes the tythes, does, 
by right of pre-occupation, enjoy them 
for that year. 


the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. Sca- CaTCy-POLE, or CATCH-POLLE, a term 


liger defines it, the full growth of the 
fable, while things are at a ſtand in that 
confuſion to which the poet has brought 
them. 


CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, 


the fourth and laſt part in the antient 


uted, by way of reproach, for the bai- 
liff's-follower, or aſliſtant. See the ar- 
ticle BAIL1F. 

Formerly it was a term of credit applied 


to thoſe now called ſerjeauts of the mace, 
bailiffs, Cc. 


drama, or that immediately ſucccecling CATCH-WwORD, among printers, that placed 


the cataſtaſis: or, according to others, 
the third only; the whole drama being 
divided into protaſis, epitaſis, and cataſtro- 


at the bottom of each page; being al- 


ways the firſt word of the following 


page. 


3 or in the terms of Ariſtotle, pro- CA TE, in botany, the name by which 
0 


gue, epilogue, and exode. 


The cataſtrophe clears up every thing, 


ſome call the lycium indicum, or indian 
thorn. 


and is nothing elle but the diſcovery or CATECHETIC. Catechetic ſchools, were 


winding up of the plot. It has its pecu- 
lar place, for it ought entirely to be con- 
tained, not only in the laſt act, but in the 
very concluſion of it ; and when the plot 
1s fniſhed, the play ſhould be fo too. 
The cataſtrophe ought to turn, upon a 
ſingle point, or ftart up on 4 ſudden. 
The reat art in the cataſtrophe is, that 
the clearing; up of all diſficulties may ap- 
pear wonderful, and yet eay, ſimple, 
and natural. 

It is a very general, but very prepoſte- 
rous, artifice of 'ome writers, to ſnew the 


cataſtrophe in the very title of the play. 


Mr. Dryden thinks that a cataſtrophe re- 
ſulting nom a mere change in ſentiments 
and reſolutions of a perſon, without any 
other machinery, may he lo managed, as 
to be excceling beautiful. It is a diſ- 
pute among the critics, whether the ca- 
taſtrophe ſhould always fall out favour- 
ably on the ſide of virtue, or net. The 
reaſons on the negative ſive ſeem the 
ſtrongeſt ; Ariſtotle prefers à ſhocking 
cataſtrophe to a happy one. he ca- 
taſtrophe i either ſimple or implex ; the 
firſt is that in which there is no change 
in the ſtate of the principal perſons, nor 
any diſcovery or unravelling, the plot 
being only a mere paſſage cut of agi- 
tation into quiet and repoſe. In the le- 
cond, the principal perſons undergo a 
change of fortune, in the manner already 
defined. 


CATCH, or CAreuks, in a clock, thoſe 


arts which lay hold of others by hook- 


ing, or catching hold of them, 


buildings appointed tor the office of the 
catechiſt, adjoining to the church, and 
called catechumena : ſuch was that in 
which Origen, and many other famous 
men, read catechetical lectures at Alex- 
andria. See the article CATECHUMEN. 


CATECHISM is delineil in the liturgy of 


the church of England, an inſtitution to 
be learned of every perſon, before he be 
brought to be contirmed by the biſhop. 
The catechitms of the primitive church, 
utually began with the doctrine of re- 
pentance and remiſſion of fins, the ne- 
ceſſity of good works, and the nature and 
ue, of baptiſm ; then followed the ex- 
planation of the ſeveral articles of the 
creed, to which ſome added the doctrine 
of the immortality of the foul, and an 
account of the canonical books of ſcrip- 
ture. 
The catechiſm of the church of Eng- 
land, is drawn up after the primitive 
manner, by way of queſtion and an- 
{wer : originally it conſiſted of no more 
than a repetition of the baptifmal vow, 
the Le and the Lord's prayer; but 
king James I. ordered the b:thops to add 
to it a ſhort and plain explication of the 
lacraments. 
The time appointed for catechizing, are 
ſundays and holidays. Every parion, 
vicar, or curate, are enjoined, upon every 
ſunday and holiday, to teach and inſtruct 
the youth, and ignorant perſons of his 
pariſh, in the catechiſm, tet forth in the 
book of common- prayer; and that un- 
d:r the penalty of a {harp reproof * 
the 
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the firſt omiſſion, ſuſpenſion for the 
ſecond, and excommunication for the 
third. 


CATECHIST, an officer in the primitive 


chriſtian church, whole bulineis it was 
to initrut the catechumens in the tirit 
principles of religion, and thereby pre- 
pare them for the reception of byptitin. 
This office might be performed by an 
eccleſiaſtic of any order, and it was ion. 
times done by the biſhop hinite!t, 


CATECH¹HU, in the materia medics, i 


properly called ferra joporica in t. 

thops, is a concreted vegetable juice, 
partly of the gumy, partly of the 16: 
nous kind. 

The common catechu of the hop, 
brought to us in large, flat cakes, trom 
Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and vther ports 
in the Eaſt Indies. 

It is prepared frum the parts of ſeveral 
different trees of the jame aftringent vir- 
tue, and is athrmed by tome to he the 
licium of the antients. The catechu is 
a very valuable aſtringent. It ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, atliits digeſtion, and 
flops fluxes, diarrhceas, and even dy- 
ſenteries 3 as allo hæmorrhages of all 
kinds, and particulariy p: oftuvia of the 
menſes. Its dolc is tiom five or ix grains 
to a ſcruple. It may be given in almott 
any form. 


CATECHUMEN, a candidate for bap- 


tilin, or one who prepares humtfel{ ior the 
receiving thereof. 

Thecatechumens, in church-hiſtory, were 
the loweſt order of chriſtians in the pri- 
mitive church. They had (ome title to 
the common name ot chriſtian, being a 
degree above pagaus and heretics, tho' 
not conſummated by baptiim. They 
were admitted to the ſtate of catechu- 
mens, by the 1mpolition of hands, and 
the ſign of the croſs. The children of 
belicving parents were admitted cate- 
chumens, as ſoon as ever they were ca- 
pabie of inſtruction: but at what age 
thoſe of heathen parents might be adimit- 
ted, is not ſo clear. As to the time of 
their continuance in this ſtate, there were 
no general rules fixed about it; but the 
practice varied according to the diffe- 
rence of times and places, and the readi- 
nets and proficiency of the catechumens 
themſelves. 

There were four orders or degrees of 
catechumens ; the firſt were thoſe in- 
ſtructed privately without the church, and 
kept at a diſtance, for ſome time, from 
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the privilege of entering the church, ts 


make them the more eager and de{:rons 
of it. The next degree were the audi- 
tei, lo called tom: th ' tern ain 4 
to htar ſermons and the fcriprures read 
in the church, but were not allowed to 
partake ol the pr. . The third fort 
ot catechu: Un centers, 
[;tion 
0 1 * j ' n der 
7 t OUng 
* n. or 
f f baptized the 
N i 10 Thad 1 
{| ' Wo their 
Alter ion, ft ere en ed 
101 twenty days tarot [if 
ed to {faſting and con{cttion : {orne days 
before baptiſm they wen! veited, and ft 


was cuſtomary to touch their eats, taving 
epbata, i. e. be opened; as alio, to anoint 
their eyes with clay; both ceremonies 
being in imitation of our Saviour's prac- 
tice, and intended to ſhadow out to the 
catechumens their condition hoth bet ore 
and alter their admiliion into the chriſtian 
church. 


CATEGATE, or SCAGERAC-SEA, the 


paſſage from the german ocean to the 
Sound, or the entrance into the Baltic 
ſea, between Sweden and Denmark. 


CATEGOREMA, among logicians, de- 


notes much the {ame with predicament 
or category, See the article CATEGORY, 


CATEGORICAL, whatever partakes of 


the nature of a category. Thus, a ca- 
tegorical order, requires the ſubſtance to 
go Letore the accident. And categori- 
cal anſwers, are pertinent and preciſe re- 
plies to the facts or objections propaſed. 
dee the article CATEGORY. 


CATEGORY, rue, in logic, a ſeries 


or order of all the predicates or attributes 
contamed under any genus. 

The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all the 
objects of our thoughts and ideas into 
certain genera or claiſes, not ſo much, ſay 
they, to learn what they do not know, as 
to communicate a diſtinèt notion of what 
they do know; and theſe cluſſes the 
Greeks called categories, and the Latins 
predicaments. 

Ariſtotle made ten categories, wiz. quan- 
tity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, 
time, place, fituation, and habit, which 
are uſually exprelled by the following 
technical diſtich. 
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Arbor, ſex, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, 
uftos, 

Ruri cras ſtabo, nec tunicatus ero. 
But as the ſeries of categories is entirely 
arbitrary, ſome phiiolophe:s think all na- 
ture may be better conſidered under theſe 
ſeven things, ſpirit, matter, quantity, 
ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reſt ; znd 
others make but two categories, tub- 
tance and accident. 


CATENA, in a general ſenſe, denotes a 


chain. See the article CHAIN. 


CATENA, in anatomy, a name uſed by 


ſome for the mulcle, more commonly 
called tibialis anticus. See TIBIAL1S. 


CarENATATRUM, in matters of litera- 


ture, a book exhibiting the ſentiments of 
the antient chriſtian fathers, with reſpect 
to all or moſt doctrines. 

Theſe catenæ are very numerous, ſome 
being compiled with judgment, ndelity, 
and accuracy; and others, with juſt the 
reverſe qualities. ä 


CATENARIA, in the higher geometry, 


the name of a curve line formed by a 
rope hanging freely from two points of 
ſutpcnſion, whether the points be hori- 
zontal or not. The nature of this curve 
was ſought after in Galileo's time, but 
not diſcovertd till the year 1690, when 
33 Bernoulli publiſhed it as a problem. 
r. Gregory, in 1697, publiſhed a method 
of inveſtigation of the properties former- 
ly diſcovered by John Bernoulli and Mr. 
Leibnitz, together with ſome new proper- 
ties of this curve. rom him we take the 
following method ot finding the general 
roperty ot thecatenaria. 1. Suppole a 
= heavy and flexible, the two extremes 
of which F and D (plate XXXVIII. fig. 
5. ) are firmly fixed in thoſe points; by its 
weight it 1s bent into a certain curve 
FAD, which is called the catenaria. 
2. Let BD and 6c be parallel to the ho- 
rizon, AB perpendicular to BD, and 
Dc parallel to AB, and the points Bb 
infinitely ncar to each other, From the 
laws of mechanics, any three powers in 
equilibrio, are to one another as the lines 
paralle] to the lines of their direction, 
(or inclined in any given angle) and ter- 
minated by their mutual concourſes: 
hence it Dd expreſs the abſolute gravity 
of the particic Dd (as it will if we allow 
the chain to be every way uniform) then 
Dc will expreſs that part of the gravity 
that acts perpendicularly upon DA; and 
by the means of which this particie en- 
deavours to reduce itſelf to a vertical po- 
fition : fo that if this lincola dc be con- 
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ſtant, the perpendicular action of ers. 
vity upon the parts of the chain, will be 
conitant too, and may therefore be ex. 
preſſed by any given right line. 
Further, the lineola De will expreſs the 
force which acts againſt that conatus of 
the particle Dd, by which it endeavours 
to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendi. 
cular to the horizon, and hinders it from 
doing ſo. This force proceeds from the 
ponderous line DA drawing according 
to the direction Dd; and is, cæteris pa- 
ribus, proportional to the line D A which 
is the cauie of it. Suppoſing the curve 
FA D, therefore, as before, whoſe vertex 
is A, axis AB, ordinate BD, fluzion gt 
the axis Dc B, fluxion of the ori. 
nate de, the relation of theſe two fluxions 
is thus, viz. dc: Dd:: a: DA curve, 
which is the fundamental property ol the 
curve, and may be thus expreſſed (put. 
ting AB=x and BD=zand ADY 
3 
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CATERER, or PURVEYER. See the arti- 


cle PURVEYER. 


CATERGI, the name of the public carri- 


ers in the grand ſignior's dominions. In 
Europe, the merchant or traveller gives 
earnelt to the carrier, but the catergi in 
Turkey give earneſt to the merchant and 
others, as a ſecurity that they will cer- 
tainly carry their goods, or not ſet out 
with thera. 

CATERLAGH, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Caterlagh, and province f 
Leinſter, fituated on the river Barrow, 
about ſixteen miles north-caſt of Kil- 
kenny ; welt long. 7?, north lat. 525, 

CATERPILLAR, eruca, in zoology, the 
name of the butterfly-claſs of iniccts, in 
their reptile or worm-ſtate. 

It is well known, that all winged-inſz& 
paſs through a reptile ſtate, beſore they 
arrive at perfection : this great chang! 
from a worm to a fly, or butter-fly, was 
formerly eſteemed a real metamorphoſs 
of one animal to another ; but later dil 
coveries have put it beyond all doubt, 
that the embryo butter-fly, with all the 
lineaments of its parent, is contained 
within the external caies, or coverings, 
of the caterpiliar. When the inclu led 
animal has acquired a ſufficient degree 
of ſtrength, theie coverings are thrown 
off, and it appears in its genuine ct 
molt perte& form of a fly, or butter f'y. 
See FLY and BUTTER-FLY. 
It is neceſſary, however, before the am 
mal can get rid of thele coverings, tb! 
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{ CATESBAA, in botany, a 


CAT 
it paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by 
naturaliſts the nymph ar chryſalis- ſtate. 
See the article NYMPH. 

Whoever deſires to have a more full ac- 
count of theſe animals in their reptile and 
chryſalis-ſtate, may conſult the ſecond 
volume of Reaumur's Hiſtory of inſects. 
CATERPILLAR-FATERS, {mall worms bred 
from the eggs of certain flies, lodged in 
bodies of larger caterpillars. |; 
CATERPILLAR-PLANT, in botany; the 
name by which ſome call the ſcorpzazdes, or 
ſeorpiurus of botaniſts. See SCORPIURUS. 
CATERPILLAR-SHELL, the engliſh name 
of the verrucoſe turbo, with a broad and 
depreſſed mouth. See TuRrBO... _. 
us of the 
tetrandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, and of 
a funnel-form 3 the fruit is an oval 
crewned-berry,. with one cell, containin 
ſeveral angulated feeds. | 
CATHARETICS, in pharmacy, the 
fame with ſarcophagous medicines, or 
thoſe of a cauſtic nature, ſerving to eat 
off proud fleſh. See SARCOPHAGOUS. 


CATHAL, the name firſt given to China 


by the Europeans. 

CATHARI, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 
with the albigenſes. See ALBIG&NSES. 
CATHARINE, or Knights of St. CATH &- 

RINE, a military order, inſtituted for the 


ſecurity of travellers who come to viſit 


the tomb of this ſaint. The knights re- 
ceived, as a badge of their dignity, a 
broken wheel with'a ſword ſtained with 
blood; They took vows to guard the ho- 
dy of this ſaint, to ſecure the roads for 
pilgrims, to defend the rights of the 
church, to obey their ſuperiors in all 
things, and follow the rule of St. Baſil. 
CATHARISTZE, in church-hiſtory, a 
branch of manichees, ſo called from cer- 
- tain purifications which they were obliged 
to practiſe: they are alſo ſaid to have held 
it unlawful to eat fleſh. 
CATHARTICS, in medicine, remedies 
which promote evacuation by ſtool. They 
are the ſame with what are commonly 
called purgatives. | 
Cathartics may be divided into two claſſes, 
1. the eccoprotic or milder; 2. the dra- 
ſtic, or rougher. See ECcoPROTIC and 
DRasTIC: | 
They are likewife divided atcording as 
they are fuppoled to purge bile, pituita, 
— and ſeroſities, into chola - 
gogues, phlegmagogues, melanagogues, 


Se 
Vor. 1. 
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and hydragogues. See CHOLAGOGURSy . 


= CAT 
. Cathartics operate by vellicating and irxji* 
tating the fibres and membranes of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines. As the periſtaltie 
motion of the guts is ſuch as propels con- 
tinually their-contents, from the pylorus 
down to the rectum, every irritation eĩ- 
ther quickens that motion, in 1ts natural 
order, or occaſions ſome little inverſion 
of it; in both, what but ſlightly adheres 
to the coats, or inner membranes, will be 
looſened and ſhook cff, and carried for- 
wards with the contents ; and being alſo 
more agitated, will be rendered more 
fluid: hence it appears how a cathartic 
haſtens and increaſes the diſcharge by 
ſtools. But the ſame manner of opera- 
tion carries its effects much farther, in 
B to the force of the ſtimulus; 
or where it is great, the — of 
the bowels, and even all the viſcera in the 
- abdomen, will, by a conſent of parts, that 
is, a communication of nerves, be pull- 
ed or twitched, ſo as to affect their re- 
ſpective juices, in the ſame manner as the 
inteſtines themſelves affect their contents. 
The conſequences, therefore, muſt be, 
that a great part will be drained back in- 
to the — and make a part of 
what they diſcharge. Another way of 
| S the diſcharges by ſtoal, from 
_ fuſion, is to mix ſuch particles with them 
as prevent their running into viſeid cohe- 
ſions, and by degrees divide and break 
them hen im contact; whence they are 
rendered fitter to run off by the moſt 


convenient outlets. 


CATHEDRA,among eccleſiaſtical writers, 


denotes a biſhop's ſee, or throne. Hence, 
Ex CATHEDRA, a phraſe much uſed among 
the clergy of the romiſh church, in rela- 
tion to the ſolemn decrees of the pope, 
delivered with all peflible formality, he 
being deemed infallible then only when 
he ſpeaks, in this manner, ex cathedra : 
tho others, particularly of the gallican 
church, allow only of tus infallibility when 
he preſides, or iſſues decrees at the head 
of a general council; and others, when 
he ſpeaks agreeably to the i criptures 
and truth of things : but thele laſt 
quite overthrow it, every other man be- 
ing, in this ſenſe, equally infallible with 


the 28 | 

CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a 

biſhop's ſte or ſeat, : 
A cathedral was originally different from 
what it is now, the chriltians; till the time 
of Conſtantine, having no liberty to build 
any temple. By their churches they on- 
ly meant their aſſemblics ; and by their 
88 8 ceathedrak, 
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cathedrals, nothing more than conſiſ- 
tories. 
By a canon of the fifth council of Car- 
thage, it is ordered, that every biſhop 
mall have his reſidence at his principal, 
or cathedral church, which he ſhall not 
leave, to. betake himſelf to any other 
church in his dioceſe; nor continue up- 
on his private concerns to the neglect of 
| his cure, and hindrance of his frequent- 
Fi ing the cathedral church. Yet Juſtinian, 
i in Novels vi. cap. 2. ſays, ** No biſhop 
by s ſhall be abſent from his church above 
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v1 « a whole year, unleſs he has the em- 
6 « peror's command for it.” Which im- 
#8 N that a biſhop might be abſent from 
is cathedral à year in ordinary caſes, 
and more in extraordinary. 
CATHERINE, or CATHARINE. See the 
article CATHARINE. 
CATHE TA, or CATHE'TUs. See the ar- 
jp ticle CATHETUS., + 
A CATHETER, in ſurgery, a fiſtulous in- 
ſtrument, uſually made of ſilver, to be 
* introduced into the bladder, in order to 
1 ſearch for the ſtone, or diſcharge the urine 
when ſuppreſſet. | 
The catheter may be introduced with 
| much more eaſe in women than in men, 
9 as the urethra in the "firſt is much 
ul ſhorter, wider, and in « ſtiaighter courſe. 
\\4 In both lexes, however, this inſtrument 
cannot be eaſily paſſed, but by one that is 
previouſly acquairited with the anatomi- 
cul ſtructure of the parts. 
To prevent repeating the operation of 
paſſing the catheter when the retention of 
urine will follow in a ſhort time, modern 
ſurgeons have, inſtead of the common or 
rigid catheter, provided a flexible cathe- 
ter, made of flatted ſilver, convoluted in 
a particular manner, as in plate XXXV HI. 
fig. 7. to give a continual paſſage to thie 
urine. 
M. Le Cat, ſurgeon at Rouen has like- 
' wiſe invented a new ſteel grooved catheter, 
for performing lithotomy in a manner, a- 
kin to Celſus's, or upon the gripe, two 
views of which are exhibited in the above 
mentioned plate and figure; both being 
one third of the fize which the inſtrument 
ought to be made of. 
CATHETOLIPES, in natural hiſtory, 
an order of octöhaedral ſelenite; with 
perpendicular plates and obtuſe angles. It 
is compoſed of two horizontal planes? or 
a top and Hottom, and four trapezia, two 
an each fide, divided by an obliquely- 
taced and ſcarcety diſtinguiſhable ridge, 
it riſing very little above the ſurfuce, and 
122 « : 


almoſt leaving the ſides in ſingle inſtead 
of double trapezia. It is ſhort and thick 
in proportion to its breadth, and is found 
for the moſt part, of about an inch in 
length, an inch in breadth, and not 
much leſs in thickneſs : its ends are 
truncated, a little ſlanting, and leave two 
ſmooth gloſſy planes. It conſiſts of a 
vaſt number of tolerably thin flakes, laid 
evenly and regularly in à tranſverſe or- 
der, and perpendicular to the length of 
the maſs, and theſe are each compoſed ot 
a conſiderable number of moderately large 
filaments : the whole is fiſſile, according 
to the direction of the flakes, though not 
according. to the direction of the fibre; 
that compoſe them, without great force, 
The flakes are of an opake whitiſh hu? 
in the maſs, but- appear more pellucid 
when ſeparated. The whole is moder- 
| . and will neither give fire with 
Keel, nor ferment with aqua fortis. It i; 
found inthe Staffordſhire clay-pits, in the 
loam-pits at Hedgerly, and near Oxford, 

CATHETO-PLATEOUS, among na. 
turaliſts, denotes ſomething of a flatted or 

. compreſſed form, as if ſqueezed together. 
CATHETUS, in geometry, a line or ra- 
dius falling perpendicularly on another 
line or ſurface : thus the catheti of 2 
Tight-angled triangle are the two fide; 
that include the right angle. 

CATHETUS of incidence, in catoptrics, 2 
right line drawn from a point of the ob- 

ject, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

CATHETUS reflection, or of the eye, a 
right line drawn from the eye, perpendi- 
cular to the reflecting line. 

CATHETUS of obliquation, a right line 
drawn N to the ſpeculum, in 
the point of incidence or reflection. 

Carukrus, in architecture, a perpendicu- 
lar line, ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
middle of a cylindrical body, as a balu- 
ſter, column, &c. ' 

In the ionic capital, the cathetus is a per- 

pendicular line paſſing through the mid- 

dle of tha eye of the volute, See the ar- 
ticle Axis. 

CATHNESS, the moſt northerly county 

- ofiScotland, having the caledonian ocean 

on the north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt, and 

the ſhire of Sutherland on the fouth 
and weſt, Its capital is Wick. 

CATHOLIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any thing that is umverſal or general. 

CAaTHOLIC' CHURCH. The riſe of hereſies 
induced the primitive. chriftian church to 

» aſſume to-itſelf the appellation of catho- 
lic, being a charaReriſtic to 3 i 
Lon 
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ſrom all ſects, who, though they had 


names, ſometimes ſheltered them- 
{elves under the name of chriſtians. 
The romiſh church diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
now by the name of catholic, in _— 
tion to all thoſe who have ſeparated from 
her communion, and whom ſhe conſiders 
as only heretics and ſchiſmatics, and her- 
ſelf only as the true and chriſtian church. 
In the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, there is 
no catholic church in being, that is, no 
univerſal chriſtian communion, 

CATHOLIC KING,. a <9 ve hath been 
heredi t the kings of Spain, ever 
ſince Alphonſus, who vic * ſe- 
veral victories over the Sarracens, and re- 
eſtabliſned the chriſtian faith in Spain, 
was honoured with the title of catholic. 
Some ſay it was in the time of Ferdinand 
and Iſabe lia. 

CATHOLIC FURNACE is a little furnace ſo 
contrived as to be fit for all kinds of oper- 
ations which do not require an intenſe fire, 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of 
ſoft purgative electuary, fo call „as being 
fappoled * an univerſal purger of all hu- 
mours, | 

CATHSUM, in botany, the fame with 
abrotanum, or ſouthern-wood. 

CATI, in commerce, an eaſt indian weight. 
See the article BAuAR. 

CATKIN, or KAr xi, the ſame with an 
amentaceous flower. See AMENTACEOUS. 

CATLIN, among ſurgeons, a knife for 
cutting off corrupted parts of the body. 

CATOCH, the name of a cape, or pro- 
montory, of the .province of Jucatan, 
in Mexico : weſt longit. 899, and north 
lat. 21* 30. 

CATOCHE, or CaTocxvs, in medicine, a 
diſeaſe, by which the patient is rendered, in 
an inſtant, as immoveable as a ſtatue, wich- 
out either ſenſe or motion, and continues in 
the ſame poſture he was in at the moment he 
was ſeized, The proximate cauſe of this 
diſeaſe is the immobility of the common 
ſenſory, from the time of the firſt attack, 
and therefore is an abſolute reſt of the blood 
in the brain, of the glands of the brain, and 
of all its emiſſories. This diſeaſe is gene- 
rally preceded by obſtinate intermitting 
fevers; by a dry, lean, melancholy tem- 
perament of body ; by a retention of 
the menſes and hemorrhoids ; by ſudden 
frights ; by a profound, conſtant, and 
fixed meditation on one ſubject. It is 
often cured by exciting a copious hæmor- 
phage from the noſe ; but the particular 
method of cure is various, accerding to 


the different cauſes ; the patient ſhould * 
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be excited with things that greatly:fhcik- 


the ſenſes, ſuch as light, noile, ſtimulat- 


ing things, volatile ſalts, pain, friction, 
continual agitations, by promoting the 
menſtrual flux, by ſternutatories, and 
emetics, by bliſters, by iſſues, by. ſe- 
tons, by a moiſtening diet. 

It ſeldom changes to any other diſeaſe, 
and ſometimes-it has been ſucceeded by 
an epilepſy, convulſions, madnefs, or an 
atrophy, which have ended in death. 


CATOCYSTI, in the hiſtory of ſhell- 


fiſh, an order or diviſion of the ſea-hedge- 
hogs, or echini marini of authors, with 
the aperture of the anus in the baſe of 
the ſhell. 


CAToDORL, in ichthyology a genus of 


fiſhes, of the order of the plagiuri, the 
characters of which are theſe : there are 
no teeth in the upper jaw, nor any fin on 
the back. 

Of this genus there are two ies, I. 
The ſperma-ceti whale, called by authors 
cete, cetus dentatus, and balzna major, 
with the above-mentioned characters, and 
the fiſtula in the neck. 2. The catodon 
with the fiſtula in the ſnout, called by au- 


thors balena minor. 


CATOPSIS, in - medicine, the ſame with 


myopia. See the article MyYOPI1a. 


CA'TOPTRICS, that part of optics that 


treats of reflex viſion, andexplains the laws 
and properties of reflection, chiefly found. 
ed upon this truth, that the angle of re- 
flection is always equal to the angle of 
incidence; and from thence deducing the 
magnitudes, ſhapes, and fituations of the 
appearances of objects. ſeen by the reflec- 
tion of poliſhed ſurfaces, and particularly 
plane, ſpherical, conical and cylindrical 
ones: but this doctrine being a part of 
optics, ſee the article OyTiCs, 


CATOPTRIC CISTULA, a machine, or ap- 


paratus, whereby ſmall bodies are repre- 
ſented extremely large, and near ones ex- 
tremely wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt 
ſpace, and other agreeable phznomena, 
by means of mirrors, diſpoſed by the 
laws of catoptrics, in the concavity of a 
kind of cheſt. © 
Of theſe there are various kinds ac- 
commodated to the various intentions of 
the artificer z ſome multiply objects, fome 
deform them, ſome magnify, Sc. 


CATOPTRIC DIAL, a dial that exhibits ob- 


jets by reflected rays, See the article 


REFLECTING DIAL, 


CATOPTRIC TELESCOPE, a teleſcope that 


exhibits objects by reflection. Sec the 
article REFLECTING TELESCOPE, 
8852 CATOPTRITES, 
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name given to hard black marbles, on ac- 
count of their ſerving for ſpeculums or 
looking-glaſſes. = 
CATOPTROMANCY, a kind of divin- 
ation among the antients, conſiſting in 
1 application of a mirror. Pauſanias 
ays, it was uſed by the Achaizns, where 
thoſe who were ſick, let down a mirror, 
faſtened by a thread into a fountain, be- 


fore the temple of Ceres ; then looking in 


the glaſs, if they ſaw a ghaſtly face they 
took it as a ſure ſign of death; on the 


'« contrary, if the face appeared freſh and 


healthy, it was a ſign 


recovery. Some- 
times 1t was 


performed by a veſſel of 


water, the middle of which. was call- 
ed yaren, whence the divination was call- 


ed gaſtromancy. Sce GASTROMANCY. 
CAT TIVoO, in muſic, as cattivo tempo, 


a certain part of the meaſure wherein it 


is not proper to perform certain things, as 
to end a cadence, or place a long ſyllable. 


It properly ſignifies what we call the un- 
' .,accented part of the bar, and is the ſe- 
cond and laſt note in common time, and 


the middle one of every three in triple. 
CATTLE, pecora, an order of quadru- 


peds, for the characters of which, ſee the 


article PECORA. f 
Black-CaTTLE, the fame with the ox-kind. 
See the article Bos. 


Stealing of cattle is felony without bene- 
fit of che 


as well as the principals, by flat. 14, 


13, and 16 Geo. II. where, under cattle . | 


are comprehended a bull, cow, ox, ſteer, 
bullock, heifer, calf, ſheep, and lamb ; 
and no other quadruptds. 
CATULUS, in ichthyology, a name given 
' to ſeveral ſpecies of the /qualus, or ſhark- 
kind. See the article SQUALUS. 
CATUS-PARDUS, or CATUS-MONTA- 
Nvs, in zoology. See the article CAr 
of the meuntarn. p 
See the article 
+ ZABETHICUM Animas. + 


.CATY, or CaT1, an indian weight. See 


the article BAHAR. | 
ATZENELLIBOSGEN, a city of Heſſe, 
ſu uated upon the upper Khine, in Ger- 
many, about ſixteen miles north of Mentz: 
eaſt Jong. 7? 40, north lat. 50720. 
It is the capital of a county of the ſame 
name. p 
CAA, or VENA -CAVA, In anatomy, a 
| vein ariſing with a large ſinus from the 
Wed noride of the heart. It there ſends 
out a vein to the heart itſelf, called the 


coronary vein, and 18 divided into two ; 
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trunks, a ſuperior and an inferior; from 
the ſuperior trunk of the vena cava there 
ariſe the following veins, the azygos, 
the bronchial, the mediaſtinal, the ſupe. 
rior diaphragmatic, and the ſubclavians: 


te inferior trunk of the vena cava is re. 


'markable for the valves, and from this 
ariſe the diaphragmatic, or inferior phre- 
nic veins, - the reinal -veins, the right 
ſpermatic, the ſacra, and the iliacs. See 
VEIN, and each of theſe under its pro- 
per head. a1 

Cava, in geography, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about four 
miles from Salerno. 

CAVALCADE, a pompous proceſſion cf 
horſemen, equipages, Sc. by way cf 
parade to grace a triumph, public entry, 
or the like. See the article Car Rousal, 

CAVALIER, in fortification, an elevation 

of earth, of different ſhapes, ſituated d- 
dinarily in the gorge of a baſtion, bor. 
dered with a parapet, and cut into mor: 
or leſs embralures, according to the capa- 
city of the cavalier. 
Cavaliers are a double defence for th: 
faces of the oppoſite baſtion : they defen! 
the ditch, break the beſiegers galleris, 
command the traverſes in dry moats, fcowr 
the failljant angle of the counterſcatpe 
where the beſiegers have their counter. 
batteries, and infilade the enemies tren 
ches, or oblige them to multiply thei 
parallels : they are likewiſe very fervict- 
able in defending -the breach, and the 
retrenchments of the beſieged, and ar 
very much incommode the entrenchment: 
which the enemy make, being lodged i 
the baſtion, 

CAVALIER, in the manege, one that undy- 
ſtands horſes, and is practiſed in the ar 
of riding them. 

CAVALRY, a bedy of ſoldiers that charge 
on horſeback, and may properly be call 
the right arm of the army: they are « 
great ſervice in diſturbing che enemy by 

their frequent excurſions, in intercepting 

convoys, and deſtroying the country. 
The cavalry 1s divided into ſquadrons, 
and encamp en the wings of the army. 
Too great a number of cavalry may prove 
prejudicial to an army; for as they con- 
ſume a great deal of forage, they ma 
oblige a general to decamp from an a4. 
vantageous poſt. | 

CAVAN, the capital of a county of the 
ſame name, in the province of Ulſter, 
in Ireland, ſituated about fixty miles north. 

_weſt of Dublin: weſt long. 79 35% noch 


lat. 54%. | 
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Ton CAVAZION, or CAavas10N, in archi- ington and Great-Badmington, nine in 
here tecture, denotes the hollow trench made number, of a row, of ſeveral dimenſions, 
gos, for laying the foundation of 2 building, the leaſt four feet broad, and nine or ten 
upe⸗ which, according to Palladio, ought to feet long, are credibly ſuppoſed to be the 
ans: be one ſixth part of the height of the tombs of ſome heroic men among the an- 
$ re. whole building, tient Romans, Saxons, and Danes, be- 
| this CAUCALIS, in botany, a genus of the cauſe ſpurs, and pieces of armour have 
bre- pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the been dug out of them. 
right univerſal flower of which is difform and CAVEA, in roman antiquity, the fame 
See radiated; the proper flower of the diſk is with cage. See the article Cage, 
pro- male, ſmall, compoſed of five inflexo- CAVEAR, CavEER, or Caviaxy, the 
cordated equal petals ; the proper flower © ſpawn, or hard roes of ſturgeon, made 
Italy, of the radius is hermaphrodite and com- into ſmall cakes, an inch thick, and of an 
four poled of five inflexo-cordated unequal pe- Hhand's breadth, ſalted, and dried in the fun. 
tals, the exterior one being larger than This ſort of food is in Ne 
on of the reſt and bifid : the fruit is of an ob- out Muſcovy, becaule of their three Jents, 
iy of lato-oblong figure, ſtriated longitudinal- which they keep with a ſuperſtitious ex- 
entry, ly, with rigid ſcabrous briſtles: the ſeeds actneſs; wheretore the Italians ſettled at 
sal. are two, oblong, convex on one fide and Moſcow, drive a very great trade in this 
vation armed with prickles in order of the ſtriæ, commodity throughout that empire, be- 
ed d. and plane on the other ſide. See plate cauſe there is a prodigious quantity of 
, bor. XXV III. fig. 9. ſturgeon taken at the mouth of the Wol- 
more CAUCASUS, a vaſt ridge of mountains, ga, and of the other rivers which fall in- 
capa- running from the leſſer Aſia through the to the Caſpian ſea, There is a pretty 
north of Perſia to the Eaſt Indies; theſe large quantity of this commodity conſum- 
or the acquire different names in the ſeveral ed in Italy, and they are very well ac- 
defen! countries through which they paſs. quainted with it in France and England, 
leis, - CAUCON, in botany, a name uſed by the Where it is reckoned no deſpicable diſh. 
 fcowr antients for the equz/etum, or horſe-tail, The French and Italians get the cavear 
carpe CAU DA, in a general fenſe, denotes the from Archangel, but they ſeldom get it 
unter. tail of an animal. See the article TAII. at the firſt hand, for they commonly buy 
s tren. CauDa, among ſome anatomiſts, denotes it of the Englith and Dutch. 
7 thei | the clitoris of the female pudendum. See CAVEAT, in law, a kind of proceſs in the 
erVict- the article CLITORIS. ſpiritual courts, to ſtop the proving of a 
nd the CAuUDA DRACONIS, the DRAGON'S-TAIL, e 
nd an in aſtronomy, the name of the moon's Sc. to the prejudice of another. See 
hment: deſcending node. See the article NoDde. PROBATE. 
lged in Cu EQUINA, a name ſometimes given It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a 
to the lower part of the ſpinal marrow. clerk to a benefice. 
undy- CAauDA EQUINA, in botany, the ſame with CAVEATING, in fencing, is the ſhifting 
the an the equiſetum of botaniſts. the ſword from one ſide of that of your 
CAuDaA LEONIS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of adverſary to the otrer. 
charge the firſt magnitude in the tail of the con- CAVE DO, in commerce, a portugueſe 
e Called ſtellation leo. See the article Leo. long mealure, equal to 27 7888 engliſh 
are 0 CAUDA MARINA, the ſame with the zyo- inches. 
emy by ſurus of botanical writers. CAVERN denotes much the ſame with 
reepting CAUDEBEC, a city of Normandy, in grotto. See the article GROTTO. 
itry. France, ſituated on the north ſide of the ri- CAVERNOSE, among anatomiſts, an ap- 
1adrons, ver Seine, about ſixteen miles welt of Rou- pellation given to ſeveral parts of the bo- 
> army. en: eaſt lon. 45 and north lat. 49“ 42". dy, on account of their ſpongy ſtructure : 
ay prone CAUDISUNA, viPERa, in zoology, the thus the cavernoſa corpora of the penis 
ey con- ſame with the rattle- ſnake. | are two ſpongy bodies, made up of a 
hey may CAUDIVERBERA, in zoology, a kind number of ſmall caverns or cells. Theſe 
n an ad- of lizard, otherwiſe called corqylus. are the two bodies which conſtitute the 
| CAVE, a ſubterraneous hollow place of a penis; they ariſe diſtin and ſeparate 
of tle certain extent. x on each fide of the oſſa pubis, as it were 
_ Ulſter, Some authors diſtinguiſh between a cave from peculiar thalami : after this they 
es north and a cavern, making the firſt the effect join, and, in that original ſtate, are car- 
5˙% north of art, and the latter of nature. ried into the glans, If any liquid matter 
The caves in Wiltſhire, between Luck - be impelled into theſe, or if they de in- 
aZI0N, n | mw —— 


CAaY. 
flated, the penis becomes rigid. Theſe 
two. bodies are alſo termed. corpora ſpon- 


CAVESON, or Cavzzon. See the ar- 

„eie CANSEZON. s S. 101 

CAVET TO, in architecture, 2 hallo 

member, or round concave moulding, 
containing a quadrant. of a circle, and 
having à quite contrary. effect ts that of a 
quarter-round; it 18 uled as an ornament 
in cornices. 


Mr. Felibien takes notice, that workmen 


confound the cavetto with a ſcatia, but 
: Nr the cavetto being in fact on- 
y half a ſcotia. See the artiele SCOTIA. 
CAVEZON, in the manege, à fort of noſe- 
band, either of iron, leather, or wood, 
ſometimes flat, and at other times hollow 
or twiked, clapt upon the noſe of a horſe, 
to wring it, and fo forward the fuppling 
Audi breaking of the horſe. © 
An iran-cayezon is a ſemicircle or band 
of iron, conſiſting of two or three pieces 
joined by. hinges, and mounted with a 
Raad, tall, a throat · band, and two ſtraps 
or reins with three rings; one rein paſſes 
through the middle ring, when we mean 
to make 2 horſe work. round a pillar ; 
through the two fide-rings we paſs the 
two reins, which the rider holds in his 


hand, or makes faſt to che ſaddle, in or- 


der to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection, 


. | 

CAVIA, Caviac, or CaAvEar. See the 
article CAVEAR. 

. Cavia-COBAYA, the name by which the 
guinea-pig is ſometimes called. 

Avid, or Cavevo. See Caveno. 


CAVIL denotes much. the ſame with ſo- | 


phiſm. See the article SOPHISM. 
CAVILLON, a town of Provence in France, 
ſituated on the river Durance, about ſiſ- 
deen miles ſouth of Avignon : eaſt long. 


» and nos th lat. 435 60. 
It is a biſhop's ſec, and ſubject to the 


r 2 
CAVIN, in the military art, a natural hol- 
lw, fit to lodge a body of troops: if 


there happen to be any near a place be- 


. beged, it is of great ule. to the beſiegers; 
for by the help of ſuchi a place they can 
open the trenches, make places of arms, 


keep, guards of horſe, without being 


in danger of the enemies ſhot. 

CAVITA, in geography, the name of a 
town in Manila, one of the Philippine- 

iſlands. 

_ CAVITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes any 

hollow: and hence anatomiſts have di- 

yided the body into tiuce cavities or ven- 
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ters, and the limbs; the cavities are the 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen, 
See. the article ABpoMen, @c. 
The cavities of the bones, Heifter obſerves, 
are of two kinds, thoſe of the articula. 
tions, and thoſe anſwering other purpoſes, 

and called cells, caverns, faramina or 

apertures, /a or deep channels, and 
ſulci or ſhallow. ones. | 

CAUK, = N term * among 
miners, for a coarſe {| one, of 2 
white colour, found Sage + lead-mines, 
Seq the article Srar. | 

CAUKING, or CauLkine of a ſhip, is 

. «driving oakum, or the hke, into all the 
feams of the planks af a ſhip, to prevent 
leaking and keep out the ter. 


. CAULKING-1KONS, are iron chiſſels for that 


purpoſe. * e249 on 
Some of | thaſe irons. are broad, ſome 


-:;. rownd, and others groaved. + 


After the ſeams are ſtopped with oakum, 
it is done over with a mixture of tallow, 
pitch, and tar, as low as the ſhip draw: 


Goo / | 
CAUKING-T1ME, in falconry, a hawk's 


treading time. s ; 

CAUL, among miners, a reddifk pink- 
coloured ſtone, found in the tin · mines. 
Caul, in anatomy, a membranaceous part 

of the abdomen, covering the greateſt 
part of the guts, uſually furniſhed with 
_ large quantity of fat, placed under the 
ritonzum, and immediately over the 
inteſtines, called by ſome. authors rete, 
or reticulum, from the number ot holes 
. appearing in it, when raiſed, and giving 
it the reſemblance of a net: but it is molt 
frequently called omentum. See the ar- 
ticle OMENTUM,  ... | 
CAUL is alſo a little membrane, found on 
. Jome children, encompuſiing the head, 
when born. Mi | 
Some take this to be only a fragment ot 
the membranes of the foetus, which ge- 
nerally break at the birth of the child. 
CAULICOLES, or CavLicoLr, are eight 
leſſer branches or ſtalks, in the corimthi- 
an capital, {privging out from tour greater 
or principal cauls, or ſtalks. 
I be eight volutes of this order are ſul- 
tained hy fourcauls, or primary branches, 
ol leaves, and from which theſe cauli- 
cales or leſſer foliages do ariſe. 
CAULIFEROUS, an appellation given to 
ſuch plants as have a perfect caulis or 
(tem. See the article CauLts. 
CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, a much 
eſteemed ſpecies of braſſica, ar cabbage. 
See the article BRASSICA. 
Cayliflowers 
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Cauliſlowers have of late been ſo 
much improved in England, as to exceed 
in goodneſs and magnitude any produced 
in moſt parts of Europe, and, by the 
kill of gardener, are continued for 
ſeveral months together, but the moſt 
common ſeafon for them is in May, June, 
and July. : 
In order to have very early cauliflowers, 
we ſhould make choice of a good rich ſpot 
of ground, that is well defended from 
the north, caſt, and weſt winds, with 
hedges, pales, or walls: this ground 
ſhould be well trenched, burying therein a 
good quantity of rotten dung; the ground 
FE uld then be levelled ; and if it be na- 
turally & wet ſoil, you thould raife it up 
in beds, about. two feet and a half or 
three feet broad, and four inches above 
the level of the ground. In planting 
your cauliflowers you ſhould allow about 
two feet ſix inches diftance from glaſs to 
laſs in the rows, always putting two 
good plants under each glaſs, which may 
be at about four inches trom each other ; 
and if you deſign them for a full crop, 
they may be three feet and a half row 
from row : but if you intend to make 
ridges for cucumbers or melons between 
the rows of cauliflowers, as is generally 
Riſed-by the gardeners near London, 
— — — the rows eight feet 
aſunder. 

CAULINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any thing belonging to the caulis or ſtalk 
of plants. See the article CAULIs. 

CAULINE LEAF, among botaniſts, that 
growing from the ſtalk of a plant. 

CAauLIiNE PEDUNCLE. See PEDUNCLE. 

CAULIS, among botaniſts, denotes the 
ſtalk of herbaceous plants: this, in trees, 
is called caudex, or trunk; and, in graſſes, 
culmus, or ſtem. 

CAUNES, a town of upper Languedoc, 
in France, in the dioceſe of Carcaſſonne. 
CAURIS, in natural-hiſtory, a name uſed 

by ſome for the porcellain-ſhell. 

CAUSA MATRIMON1I1 PRELOCUTI, in 
common law, a writ that lies where a 
woman gives land to a man in fee, to the 

intent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes 
to do it in a reaſonable time, being there- 
unto required by the woman: and in 
ſuch caſe, for not performing the condi- 
tion, the entry of the woman into the 

lands again, has been 2 lawſul. 
The huſband and wife may ſue this writ 
againſt another, who ought to have mar- 

_ ried her. 

CAUSA NOBIS SIGNLEICES, in law, 2 wait 


1 ( 
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directed to the mayor of a town, Gr. 
who being by the king's writ command- 
ed to make ſeiſin of lands to the king's 
grantee, delays ſo doing. This writ re- 
22 him to ſhew cauſe why he makes 
elay. | . 
CAUSALTY, among metaphyſicians, the 
action or power of a caule in producing 
its effect. 
It is a diſpute among the ſchool-philoſo- 
phers, whether, and how, the caſualty is 
diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and the ef- 
feRt ? ſome hold t a mode or modal en- 
tity, ſuperadded to the cauſe, &c. others 
contend for its being the cauſe itſelf, See 
the article CAUSE, 
CAUSALTY, among miners, denotes the 
+ lighter, ſulphureous, earthy parts of ores, 
carried off in the operation of waſhing. 
This, m the mines, they throw in heaps 
upon banks, which, in fix or ſeven years, 
they find it worth their while to work 
over again. See ORE and WaSHING. 
CAUSE, cauſa, that from whence any 
thing proceeds, or by virtue of which any 
thing is done: it ſtands oppoſed to effect. 
We get the ideas of cauſe and effect, 
ſays Mr, Locke, from our obſervation of 
the viciſſitude of things, while we perceive 
ſome qualities or ſubſtances begin to exift, 
and that they receive their exiſtence 
from the due application and operation 
of other beings. That which produces;is 
the cauſe, and that which is n 
the effect: thus flindity in wax is the ef - 
fet - a certain degree of heat, which 
we obſerve to be conſtantly produced 
the application of ſuch — * 
1 that which acts of itſelf, and 
its own proper power or virtue: God 
is the only EA bat in this ſenſe. 

Second CAuss are thoſe which derive the 
power and faculty of action from a firſt 
cauſe: theſe ate improperly called cauſes, 

in regard they do not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 

act at ail, but are acted on: of this kind 
are all thoſe that we term natural cauſes. 

Philoſophers are divided as to the action 

whereby ſecond cauſes produce their ef- 

fects : fome. maintain, that the cauſalty 
cannot be qu aduoed, ſince it is that which 
produces: others will have them to act 
truly by their action; but they are at a 
loſs til about that atgon: ſome do not al- 
low that corporeal ſubſtances can produce 
any thing but accidents : the ſyſtem of 

Aviſenna is, that God produces, imme- 

diately, a moſt perfect ſpiritual ſubſtanoe; 

this produces another, leſs perfect; that, 
a third ; and thus to the lat; which lat 
produces 
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produces all the corporeal ſubſtances; 
and thoſe corporeal ſubſtances, accidents: 


as to the manner of their agency, ſome 
maintain, that the ſubſtantial form of ſe- 
cond cauſes produces forms, and the acci- 
dental ones, accidents : others, that forms 
roduce other forms and accidents ; and 
others, that accidents alone are capable 
of — accidents and forms. 
Cauſes are diſtinguiſned, by the ſchools, 
into efficient, material, final, and for- 
mal. 
ien Causes are the agents employed 

_ the production of any — 

Material CAaus ks, the ſubjects whereon the 
agents work; or the materials whereof the 
thing is produced. a 

Final CauskEs are the motives inducing an 
agent to act; or the deſign and purpoſe 

for which the thing was done. 
Lord Bacon ſays, that the final cauſe is 
fo far from being ſerviceable, that it cor- 
rupts the ſciences, unleſs it be reſtrained 
to human actions: however, continues he, 
final cauſes are not falſe, nor unworthy 
of inquiry in metaphyſics : but their ex- 
curſions into the limits of phyſical cauſes 
- hath made a great devaſtation in that 
province 3 otherwiſe, when contained 
within their own bounds, they are not 
repugnant to phyſical cauſes. . 

Formal CavusE, the change reſulting from 

the action; or that which determines a 
thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every thing elſe : thus, the ſoul is held 
- the formal cauſe of man. : 

Cauſes are again diſtinguiſſied into phy- 

ſical and moral. 

Phyfical Causz, that which produces a 

lenſible corporeal effect; as the ſun is the 
phyſical cauſe of light: others define it, 
that which produces its effect by a phyſi- 
cal virtue. 
The cartefians reſolve all phyſical cauſes 
into occaſional ones. 

Occaſional CausEs, therefore, are only the 
occaſions, not the direct cauſes of their 
effects. See the article OCCASION, 
The ſoul, ſay theſe philoſophers, is not 
able to aft on the body; nor the body, 
reeiprocally, on the ſoul : to keep up an 
intercourſe between them, God, on oc- 
caſion of the motion of the body, im- 
preſſes a ſenſation on the ſoul; and an 

- occahion of a ſentiment of the ſoul, im- 
preſies a motion on the body : the motions 
therefore of the ſoul and body, are only 
occahonal cauſes of what paſſes in the one 

er in the other: thus, ſay they, the ſtroke 
or percuſſion is only die occaſional cauſe 
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of the motion produced in the body 


ſtruck : it is 
ficient cauſe, &c. 

Meral Causk, that which produces a real 
effect, but in things immaterial ; as re- 
pentance is the cauſe of forgiveneſs. A 
moral cauſe is alſo defined, that which 
determines us, though not neceſſarily, to 
do, or not to do, any thing ; as advice, 
intreaties, commands, menaces, Sc. 

It is to be obſerved, that, in this ſenſe, a 
moral cauſe is only applicable to a free in- 
telligent agent 2 it is allo obſervable, that 
the latter notion of a phyſical as well as a 
moral cauſe is the moſt juſt, clear, and 
diſtinct. 
Cauſes are again diſtinguiſhed into uni- 
verſal, or particular; principal, or inſtru- 
mental; total, or partial; univocal, equi- 
vocal, &c. 

Equi vocal CAUSE, that which is of a differ- 

ent kind and denomination from its et- 
fect : thus it is, the ſan is ſaid to be the 
cauſe of animal life. 

Inflrumental Ca us, that made uſe of by 
the principal, to produces it effect; or 
that which is excited to produce an effect 
beyond the meaſure of its own perfection: 
ſome will have all fecondary cauſes to bc 
inſtrumental ones. 

Partial CAus k, that which concurs with 
ſome other in producing the effe&. 

Particular CausE, that which can only 
produce a ſingle effect, or a certain kind 
of effect. 

Principal Caus E, that which gives motion 
to the inſtrument, or which does not 
operate beyond its own natural efficacy. 

Tatal Causk, that which produces, the 
whole effect. 

Uni vocal CAUSE, that which is of the ſame 

Kind and denomination with its effect: 
as, love is the cauſe of love. 

Unwerſal Causk, that which, by the ex“ 
tent of its power, may produce all et- 
fets: 

Causk, among civilkans, the ſame win 
action. See the article ACTxON. 

CAUSEWAY, or Cæuskr, a mafſfivc 
of ſtones, ſtakes, and faſcines; or an ele- 
vation of fat viſcous earth, well beaten ; 
ſerving either as a road im wet marſhy 
places, or as a mole to retain the waters 
of a pond, or prevent a river from over- 
flowing the lower grounds. 

CAUSTICS, in =——_ an appellation 
given to medicines of ſo hot and fiery a 
nature, that, being applied, conſume, 
and, as it were, burn the texture of the 
parts, like hot iron. | 

Cauſtica 
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"Crultics differ from cauteries in that they 
perform their effects ſlower, and with leis 
torce and pain: they are uſed to eat off 
proud fungous fleſh ; they alſo penetrate 
within hard callous bodies, and ſiquiſy 
the humours; and are particularly ap- 
plied in abſceſſes and impoſthumations, to 
eat through to the ſuppurated matter, 
and give it vent; ſometimnes alſo to make 
iſſues, in parts where cutting is dithcuit, 
or inconvenient. 

Cauſtics are generally divided into four 
ſorts, the common ſtronger cauſtic, the 
common milder cauſtic, the antimonial 
cauſtic, and the lunar cauſtic, 
The ſtronger cauſtic is prepared by boil- 
ing to a fourth part, any quantity of the 
lees of almond-ſoap, adding lime, that 
has been kept in a veſſel pretty eloſe ſtopt 
for ſeveral months; the lime is to be 
added till all the liquor is abſorbed, and 
the whole reduced to a paſte, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel well ſtopt. 

The common milder cauſtic is prepared 
by taking equal parts of ſoft ſoap, and 
freſh quick-lime, and mixing them at 
the time of uſing, 

The antimonial cauſtic is prepared 
thus: take of antimony one pound, 
of corroſive ſublimate, two pounds; and 
being reduced ſeparately into powder, 
mix them weil, and diſtil them in a retort 
with a wide neck, in a gentle heat of 
ſand ; let what aſcends into the neck of 
the retort be expoſed to the air, that it 
may run into a liquor. 

The method of preparing the lunar cau- 
{tic is as follows: diſſolve pure filver by 
a ſand-heat, in about twice its weight of 
aqua fortis ; then dry away the humidi - 
ty with a gentle fire, afterwards melt it 
in a crucible, that it may be poured into 
proper moulds, carefully avoiding over- 
much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow 
too thick. 


CavsTiC CURVE, in the higher geometry, 


a curve formed by the concourte or coin- 
cidence of the rays of light, reflected trom 
ſome other curve. See CATACAUSTIC 
and DiAcAusrie. 


CavsT1C,GLASSES, the fame with burn- 


ing-glaſſes. See BURNING-GLASSES. 


CausTICUM ANTIMONIALE, in the Lon- 


don Diſpenſatory, the ſame with the oil 
of antimony, See ANTIMONY. 


CAUSUS, or BU&NING-FEVER, a ſpeciesof 


continual fever, accompanied with a re- 

markable inflammation of the blood. The 

— ſymptoms are a heat almoſt 

orning bo the touch, the breath extreme- 
OL. 1. 
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ly hot, a drineſs of the vol 
tongue parched and rough 
quenchable thirſt. See Fe 


e ſkin, the 
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CAUSWAY, or Causkwar. See the 


article CAUSEWAY. 


CAUTZRIZA'TION, the application of 


cauteries to any part of the body. See 
the next article. : 
Camerization with moxa is wonderfully 
extoiled by ſome as the moſt etfectual 
means to extirpate the gout ; but it is at 
preſent in diſuſe, and not without reaſon, 
tor heſides the acute pain which it creates, 
it is frequently found to have little or no 
eſtet. This cauterization, however, is 
{11d to be at preſent in uſe among the 
Arabians ; and the Japoneſe and Chineſe 
have it in fo great eſteem, that it makes 
one of their chief remedies. 


CAUTERY, in ſurgery, a medicine for 


burning, eating, or corroding any ſolid 
part of the body. 
Cauteriesarediſtinguiſhed into twoclaſſes, 
actual and potential: by actual cauteries 
are meant red hot inſtruments, uſually 
of iron, which are applied to many parts 
and diſorders; and by potential cauteries 
are underſtood certain kinds of corroding 
medicines, See the article CVAsr ies. 
Cauteries have manifoid uſes, for they 
not only deftroy the dead parts of carious 
bones, remove cancers, ſchirri, excreſcen- 
cies, carbuncles, and mortified parts, but 
they are alſo uſed to make iſſues and ſe - 
tons, to ſtop hæmorrhages in wounds and 
amputations, and laſtly to remove an 
amauroſis, epilepſy, ſciatica, with pains 
in the teeth and other parts. 
For the right application of cauterles, 
various obſervations are neceſſary : 1, 
The fize and figure of the cautery ſhould 
correſpond to that of the diſordered part. 
2. It is neceſſary to ſecure the ſound 
parts from the cautery, to prevent giving 
more than neceſſary pain. 3. When the 
inſtrument is ſufficiently hot, it is to be 
applied, and ſtrongly impreſſed upon ths 
ditordered part, till the bottom of it ap- 
e ſound. To effect this more ſpeedi- 
y, it will be neceſſary to have ſeveral 
canteries in readineſs, a caution more eſpe- 
cially to be obſerved in carious bones and 
large hxmorrhages. 
Several phyſicians have obſerved, that 
cauteries ſucceeded in apoplexies when all 
other remedies have failed. But for the 
part to which the cautety is to be applied 
there are various opinions; ſome prefer 
the occiput ; ſome the nape of the neck, 
between the firſt and ſecond vertebre ; 
2 ſome 
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parts. Miſtichellius, an italian writer, 
aſſerts, that no part can be ſo proper for 
cauterizations in apoplexies, as the ſoles 
of the feet. 
CAUTING-IRON, in farriery, an iron 
with which farriers cauterize or ſear thoſe 
parts of an horſe that require burning. 
eAvTION, cautio, in the civil and ſcotch 
law, denotes much the ſame with what, 
in the law of England, is called bail. See 
the article BAIL. 
CAUTIONE ADMITTENDA, in law, a 
writ which lies againſt a biſhop that holds 
an excommunicated perſon in priſon tor 
contempt, after he has offered ſufficient 
caution or ſecurity to obey the orders of the 
church. On receipt of this writ, the ſheriff 
_ warns the biſhop to take caution. 
CAUX, a country of Normandy, in France, 
ſituated between the ocean, the Seine, 
Picardy, and the country of Bray. 
CAXA, a little coin made of lead, mixed 
_ with ſome ſcoria of copper, ſtruck in Chi- 
na, but current chiefly at Bantam in the 
| iſland of Java, and tome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. | 
The caxas are of two kinds, great and 
Call. Of the ſmall 300,000 are equal 
to fifty-ſix livres five ſols french money; 
and of the great, 6000 are equal to four 
ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. 
CAXAMALCA, the name of a town and 
diſtrict of Peru, in ſouth America, where 
there was a moſt ſumptuous palace be- 
longing to the Yncas, and a magnificent 
temple dedicated to the ſun. 
It was at Caxamalca that Pizarro put to 
death Athualpha, their laſt king. 
C AXO, among miners, denotes a cheſt 
of any ore ready prepared for refining. 
CA, in zoology, a {inall ſpecies of bra- 
filian monkey, of a black colour. 
CAYMAN, a name by which the croco- 
dile is ſometimes called. 
CAZEMATE, or CasEMATSE, in fortifi- 
cation, a certain retired platform in the 
flank of a baſtion, for the defence of the 
moat and face of the oppolite baſtion. 
Sometimes there are three ſuch platforms 
one belund another, the uppermoſt. of 
which is on the terre plein of the baſtion, 
which makes the other two be called 
#laces baſſes, or low places. They are 
covered {rom the enemies batteries by a 


ſhoulder, of a circular and ſometimes of 
a ſquare form, called ſhoulder, orillon, or 
b epaulement. Sce ORLLLON, Sc. 


a. 
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_ ſome the meeting of the coronal and ſa- 
gittal ſutures, and others pitch upon other 


work. of earth added to the angle of the 
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It is very ſeldom that cazemates are uſed 
now a- days, becauſe the enemies batterics 
are apt to bury the cannon they centain 
under the ruins of their vaults ; beſides, 
that the ſmoke with which they are con- 
tinually filled, renders them unſupporta- 
ble to the engineers. It is for this rea- 
{on the latter engineers make them open 
at top, contenting themſelves with forti- 
fying them with a parapet. 

CAZEMATE 1s alſo uſed for a well with 
ſeveral ſubterraneous branches dug in the 
paſlage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine, 

CAZERN. See the article CASERN. 

CAZEROM, or CAZERON, a city of Per- 
ſia, the capital of the province of Kurch 
Schabour, ſituated in 709 eaſt long, and 
29 1 north lat. 

CAZIMIR, a town of Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Lublin. 

CAZMA, a ſea- port town of Peru, in ſouth 
America, in the audience of Lima, be- 
tween Guanbacho and Mongon. 

CE, acity of China, four degrees weſt from 
Pekin, in 26? 34! north lat. 

CEDAR, cedrus, according to Tournefort, 
makes a diſtinct genus of plants, but is 
comprehended by Linnzus among the 
junipers. Sce the article JUXNIPER. 
Cedar-wood, which is of a fragrant ſmell 
and fine grains is almoſt incorruptible by 
reaſon of its bitterneſs, which renders it 
diſtaſteful to worms. Hiſtorians tell us, 
that ſome of this timber was found in the 


temple of Apollo at Utica, two thouſand 


years old. The cedars of Lebanon are 
famous, as having been uſed by Solomon 
in building the temple of Jeruſalem. 
Baftard-Cepar, in — the engliſh 
name of the theobroma. See the article 
THEOBROMA. 
White-CEDaR, a name given to a ſpecies 
of cupreſſus. See CUPRESSUS. 
CEDRIA, among phyſicians, the gum or 
reſin which iſſues from the cedar, Its 
good qualities conſiſt in its being fat, 
thick, tranſparent, and that, when pour- 
ed out, it fall by equal drops. 
CEDRUS, the Scrpax, in botany, Sce 
the article CEDAR: 
CEGOLITHUS, or Traoltruus, names 
uſed for the lapis judaicus. See LaPts. 
CEILING, in architecture, the upper pat: 
or roof of a room, being a lay or cover - 
ing of plaſter over laths, nailed on the 
bottom of the joiſts which bear the floor 
of the upper room, or on joiſts put up 
tor that purpoſe, where there is no up- 
per room, hence called ceiling joilts. - 
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Theſe plaſtered ceilings are much uſed 
in England, more than in my other 
country : nor are they without their ad- 
vantages, as they make the room light- 
ſome, are good in caſe of fire, &c. 

CELANDINE, chelidurium, in botany. 
See the article CHELIDONLUM, 

CELARENT, in logic, a mode of ſyllo- 
giſm, wherein the major and concluſion 
are univerſal negative propoſitions, and 
the minor an univerſal athrmative. As 
cs No man that is a hypocrite can be 

ſaved : 
La Every man who with his lips only 
cries Lord, Lord, is a hypocrite : 
RENT Therefore, no man, who with his 
lips only cries Lord, Lord, can 
be ſaved. 

CELASTRUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of five equal, oval, 
patent, ſeſſile petals, with their ends 
turned back: the fruit is a coloured, 
oval capſule, obtuſely trigonal, gibbous, 
formed of three — 5 and containing 
three cells, in each of which are tmall, 
oval, coloured ſeeds, ſfrnooth, and halt 
covered by a calyptra, which is alſo co- 
loured, and has an uncqual rim, divided 
into four ſegments. 

CELEBES, or MACaSS$SER, an ifland of 
the indian ocean, ſituated between 1169 
and 124*® eaſt long. and between 2* north 
and 6 ſouth latitude. 

CELERES, in roman antiquity, 2 regi- 
ment of body guards belonging to the 
roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus, 
and compoſed of 300 young men choſen 
but of the moſt illuſtrious roman fami- 
lies, and approved by the ſuffrages of 
the curiæ of the people, each of which 
furniſhed ten. 

CELERI, in botany, the engliſh name for 
ſeveral ſpecies of apium. See APLUM. 
CELERINUS, in ichthyology, a name 
ſometimes given to the pilehard. See the 

article PILCHARD, 

CELERITY, in mechanics, the ſwiftneſs 

of any body in motion. 

It is alſo defined to be an affection of mo- 
tion, by which any moveable body runs 
through a given ſpace in a given time, 
See VELOCITY and MOTION. 

CELESTIAL, or COELESTIAL. See the 
article COELESTIAL. 

CELESTINS, in church-hiſtory, a religi- 
ous order of chriſtians, reformed from the 
bernardins by pope Celeſtin V. Theirrules 
are divided into three parts; the firſt, of 
the provingal chapters, and the elections 
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of fuperiors; the ſecond contains the re- 
gular obſervances; and the third, the 
viſitation and correction of the monks. 

The celeſtins riſe two hours after mid- 
night to ſay matins : they eat no fleſh at 
any time, except when they are ſick: they 
faſt every Wedneſday and Friday to the 
feaſt of the exaltation of the holy croſs; 
and from that feaſt to Eafter, every day. 

CELEUSMA, z e, in antiquity, a 
naval ſhout ſerving as a ſignal for the 
mariners, or rowers in ſhips, to ply their 
oars, to row briſker, or to ceaſe from row- 
ing: it is allo made uſe of to ſignify the 
joytul acclamation of vintagers, and the 
ſhouts of the conquerors, inſulting over 
the vanquiſhed, 

CELIAC, or COELIAC PASSION, a ſort 
of diarrhoea, or flux of the belly, where- 
in the aliment comes away either crude 
or chylified inſtead of excrements. See 
the article COELIAC, 

CELIBACY, the ſtate of unmarried per- 
ſons, to which, according to tie doctrine, 
or at leaſt the diſcipline, of the church of 
Rome, the clergy are obliged. 

Dr. Bingham obſerves, that the-prohibi- 
ting marriage after ordination, was an 
incroachment upon the primitive rule, 
and never received in the greek church; 
ſo that it is not to be reckoned among 
the ſtanding rules of diſcipline, which 
concerned the whole church, In the 
churches -of France and Germany, celi- 
bacy was not univerſally praiſed by the 
clergy in the eighth century, as appears 
by the üxth canon of pope Adrian's col- 
leftion, As to the ſettling celibacy in 
the weſtern church, it was brought about 
with extreme difficulty, a great many 
provincial councils were convened in 
Germany and eltewhere. | 
In the — of England, the marriage 
of the clergy was generally practiſed to 
the end of the tenth age, and 1n a great 
meaſure to the heginning of the twelfth. 
That celibacy has no pretence of divine 
or apoſtolical inſtitution, teems no, diffi- 
cult point to prove: whence it is, at 
firſt, hard to conceive from what motive 
the court of Rome per ſiſfed ſo very obiti- 
nately to impoſe this inſtitution on the 
clergy. But we are to obſerve, that this 
was a leading ſtep to the execution of 
the project formed of making the clergy 
independent of princes, and rendering 
them a ſeparate body, to be governed b 
their own laws. In effect, while priefts 
had children, it was very difficult to 
prevent their dependance upon printes, 
TEA whoſe 
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whoſe: favonrs have ſuch an influence 
on private men : but having no tamily, 
they were more at liberty to adhere to 
the Popes 

CEL!DOGRAPHY, Nd %% e, a de- 

ſeription of the ſpots viſible in tue ſa cs 
of the fun or planets : we have a treatiie 
under this title by Branchini. 

CELIMIA, a name given to the lapis ca- 
laminaris. See CALAMINAPIHS. 

CELL, cella, a littie apartment or cham- 
ber, ſuch as thoſe wherein the antient 
monks, ſolitaries, and her:wits, lived in 
retirement, 

Cells are fail retained in divers monaſte- 
ries. Thus the dormitory is frequently 
divided into fo many cells. The car- 
thuſians have each a ſepai ate houſe, which 
ſerve them as a cell. 

The hall wherein the roman conclave is 
held, is divided by partitions into divers 
cells, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge 
in. | 

CELLS are alſo the little diviſions in honey - 
combs, which are always regular hexa- 
gons. 

Carls, in botany, the hollow places be- 
tween the partitions in the pods, huſks, 
and other ſeed- veſſels of plauts: accord- 
ing as there is one, two, three, Oc. of 
theſe cells, the veſſel is ſaid to be unilo- 
cular, hilocular, trilocular, Sc. 

CELLS, in anatomy, little bags or bladders 
where fluids or other matters are lodged, 
called loculi, cillulæ, Sc. 

Adipoſe CE LLS. Sce the article Ablirosg. 

CELL, in geography, a town of 'Triers, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine, in Ger- 
many, lituated on the caſtern ſhore ot the 
Moſelle, twenty-ſix miles noith-ealt of 
Triers : eaſt long. 6945, and north lat. 

0 10. 

CELLAR, the loweſt room in a houſe, the 

ceiling of which is level with the furface 
of the ground on which the houſe (lands, 
or at moſt but very little higher. 
As to the fituation of cellars, Sir Henry 
Wotton ſays, they ought, unleis the 
whale houſe be * Bear to be ſituated 
oa the north ſide of the houſe, as ſtand- 
ing in need of a ccol and trefh air. 

CELLARER, an officer in a monaſtery, 

- who takes care of the temporalities, and 
furniſhes the convent with proviſion. 
The word ie borrovied from the roman 
law, for cellerarius in the digeſts, ſigni- 
ies a comptroller of the accounts, 

CELLEPORA, a genus of the cryptoga- 

m. lithophytcrum, excavated with oblong 


cellules. 


CELOSILA, in botany, a genus of the ßer. 
tandr a mngrynia cla of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five lancco- 
lated, acuminated, erect, rigid, and 
manent petals; the fruit is a globe 
capſule, ſurrounded with a corolla, with 
one cell opening horizontally, and con- 
taining leveral roundiſh emarginatcd 
ſeeds. 

CELSIA, in botany, a genus of the diy. 
namia-angioſpermia clais of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, with a 
plain limb and roundiſh ſegments : the 
truit is a roundiſh captule, compreſſed at 
the top, acuminated, adhering to the cup, 
with two cells, containing (everal im.ll 
angulated leeds, 

CEL TI, in botany, a genus of plants he. 
longing to the folygamia-monorcia claſs 
of plants. In the hermaphrodite flower 
there is no corolla: the fruit is a globo{ 
drupe with one cell, containing a round- 
iſh nut. In the male flower there is 10 
corolla. The fruit of this plant, wüten 
not too ripe, is aſtringent and binds the 
belly; and the decoction of it is good 
for a dyſentery, and for women labour- 
ing under an immoderate flux of the 
menſ*s. 

CEMENT), or CzMENT., Scc the article 
CXMENT. 

CEMENTATION, or C&MENTATION, 
See the article CAMENTATION. ; 

CEMETERY, coemeterizm, a place con- 
ſecrated, or ſet apart, for burying tlie 
dead. See the article COEMETERY. 

CENADA, a town of the venetian ter ri- 
tories in Italy, ſituated about thirty-two 
miles north of Padua: eaſt long. x2? 
40', north lat. 46*® Ef 

CENEGILD, an expiatory mulct that was 
formerly paid by one who killed ano- 
ther, to the kindred of the deceaſed. 

CENCHRAMIDEA, in botany, the ſame 
with the cluna of Linnzus, See the ar- 
ticle CLUSIA, 

CENCHRAMUS, in ornithology, the 
name by which Bellonius calls the em- 
beriza alba, or bunting. See BUNTING. 

CENCHRIS, in zoology, a genus of fer- 
pents, the abdomen o hich is covered 
with 240 ſcuta, and the tail with 64 : 
add to this, that its head is covered with 
ſmall ſcales, and the tail has no appen- 
dix. It is otherwiſe called boiguacu. 
See the article BoIGUACU. 

CENCHRI1S is alſo uſed by ſome for the tin- 
nunculus, or keftrel. 

CENCHRUS, in botany, a genus of the 

Pohgamia monoecia claſs of plants, There 
are 
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are two flowers, the one male, the other 
hermaphrodite ; the proper flower is ſin- 
gle, wich two lanccolated, acuminated, 
concave valves: there is no pericarpium, 
and but one roundiſh ſeed. 

CENCOATEL, the name of a ſpecies cf 
coluber, with 220 ſcuta on the abdomen. 
See the article COLUBER. 

CENCONTLATOLLTI, in ornithology, 
the fame with the polyglotta avis. dee 
the article POLYGLOTTA. 

'ENOBITE, or CoExoOBITE. See the ar- 
tiele COENOBITE., 

CENOTAPH, dai, in antiquity, a 

monument erected in honour of the dead, 
but not containing any of their remains, 
Of theſe there were two ſorts. One erect- 
e for tuch perſons as had been honoured 
with funeral rites in another place; and 
the ſecond ſort, for thole that had never 
obtained a juſt funeral. 
The fign whereby honorary ſepulchres 
were diſtinguiſhed from others, was 
commonly the wreck of a ſhip, to denote 
the deceaſe of the perſon in ſome to-. 
reign country. 

CENOTZQUI, an american bird, called 
avis evocatrix niant, as being always 
clamorous before a fall of inow : its 
head is black, and the reſt of the body 
variegated with white, grey, yellow, and 
black. 

CENSAL, in commerce, a word uſed on 
the coaſt of Provence, and in the ports 
of the Levant, to denote a broker. See 
the article BROKER. 

Moſt of the cenſals of the Levant, and 
particularly thoſe at Grand Cairo, are 
Arabs by nation. 'They commonly re- 
ceive one half per cert. tor their trouble. 

CENSER, a facred inftrument made uſe 
of in the religious rites of the antients. 
It was a vale, containing incenſe to be 
uſed in ſacrificing to the gods, There 
is the repreſentation of one in Mont- 
faucon's antiquities, nnder the figure of 
a ſhallow cup with a lid to it, and chains 
running thro* ſmall handles. Cenſers 
were likewiſe in uſe among the Jews, as 
we find in the x Kings vii. 50. ** Solo- 
mon, when he prepared furniture for 
** the temple of the Lord, among other 
things made cenſers of pure gold.“ 
The cenſer is alſo uſed in romiſh churches, 

CENSOR, in roman antiquity, a magi- 
ſtrate, whole buſineſs it was to reform 
the manners and to value the eſtates of 
the people. | 
There were two cenſors firſt created in 
the 311th yoar of Rome, upon the ſenate's 
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obſerving that the conſuls were gene- 
rally ſo much taken up in military ac- 
tions, as to have no leiture to attend 0 
private affairs. At firit they were cho- 
ſen out of the ſenate, but after the ple- 
beians had got the contulate open to 
them, they ſoon arrived at the cenlorſhip. 
The cenſors degraded ſenators upon oc- 
caſior, made the princeps ſenatus, in- 
ſpected the management of private fami- 
hes relating to education and expence, 
and, in ſhort, had authority to reprimand 
and correct any irregularity, and to take 
care that perſons both in public and pri- 
vate capacity, behaved themſelves in a 
becoming manner. Cicero reduces their 
functions to the numbering of the 
people, the correction and reformation 
of manners, the eſtimating the effects of 


.* each citizen, the propertioning of taxes, 


the ſuperintendence of tribute, the ex- 
cluſion from the temples, and the care of 
the public places. 

The office was fo conſiderable, that none 
aſpired to it till they had paſſed all the 
reſt ; ſo that it was looked on as ſurpri- 
ung, that Craſſus ſhould be admitted 
cenſor, without having been either con- 
ſul or pretor. It was held at firſt for five 
years, but Mamercus ZEmiims ſhorten- 
ed the term to eighteen months, 

After the cenſors were elected in the co- 
mitia centurialia, they proceeded to the 
capitol, where they took an oath not to 
manage either by tavour or diſaffection, 
but to act equitably and impartially 
through the whole courſe of their admi- 
niſtration: and notwithſtanding their 
great authority, they were obliged to 
give an account of their management to 
the tribunes and edilcs crruies, In pro- 
ceſs of time, the dignity of this office 
dwindled very much; under the emperors 
it ſunk to nothing, as their majeſties en- 
groſſed all the branches of that juriſdic- 
tion, The republic of Venice has at 
this day a cenſor of manners of theic 
people, whole office laſts ſix months. 


CENSORS of books, are a body of doors 


or others eſtaHliſhed in divers countries 
to examine al! books before they go to 
the prels, and to ſee ty contain nothing 
contrary to faith and good manners. 
At Paris, the faculty of theology claim 
this privilege, as granted to them by the 
ope ; but in 1624, new commiſſions of 
Foue doctors were created by letters pa- 
tent the ſole cenfors of all books, and 
anſwerable for every thing contained 
therein, 
In 
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In England, we had formerly an officer 
of this kind, under the title of licenſer 
Jof the preſs; but ſince the revolution, 
our preis has been laid under no ſuch 
reſtraint. 
CENSURE, a judgment which condemns 
ſome book, _— or action, or more 
particularly a reprimand from a ſuperior. 
- Eeclefiaſtical cenſures, are penalties by 
. which, for ſome remarkable miſbeha- 
viour, chriſtians are deprived of the com- 
munion of the church, or prohibited to 
execute the ſacerdotal office. 
There are different kinds of cenſures 


» diſtinguiſhed by canoniſts, 1. Into thoſe 
Called de jure, that is, ſuch as are ap- 


pointed by law, and into thoſe ab homine, 
which are pronounced by a ſuperior for 
ſome particular fact. 2. Into cenſures 
latæ ſententiæ, which are incurred by 
committing the prohibited action, with- 
out any need of judgment pronounced; 
and cenſures ſententiæ ferende, Which, 
tho diſerved by committing the fault 
againſt which the penalty is levelled, yet 
the cenſure is not incurred till ſentence is 
onounced by an ofhger commiſſioned 
or that purpoſe. 3. Into juſt and un- 
- Juſt cenſures. 4. Into valid and invalid. 
And, 5. Into thoſe reſerved for a ſupe- 
rior judge, and thoſe not reſerved. 
The pains and penalties attending cen- 
. ſures, are excommunication, ſuſpenſion, 
interdict, irregularity, depoſition, Cc. 
See each of theſe under its proper head. 
CENSURE: in ſeveral manors of Cornwall 
and Devon,” a cuſtom by which all reſi- 
dents above the age of ſixteen, are cited to 
{ . ſwear fealty to the lord, and to pay 11d. 
per poll, and 1d. yearly after for ever. 
-.. Theperſons thus ſworn are called cenſors. 
CENSUS, in roman antiquity, an authen- 
tic declaration made before the cenſors, 
by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, of 
their reſpective names and places of 
abode, This declaration was regiſtered 
by the cenſors, and contained an enume- 
ration, in writing, of all the eſtates, 
lands, and inheritances they poſſeſſed; 
their quantity, quality, place, waves, 
children, domeſtics, tenants, ſlaves. 
The cenſus was inſtituted by Servius 
Tullius, and was held every five years. 
It was of great ſervice to the republic, 
becauſe by means of it, they diſcovered 
the number of citizens capable of bearin 
arms, and the money they could afford 
for the expence of a war. It went thro? 
- all ranks of people, tho' under different 
names: that of the common people was 


called cenſus ; that of the knights, cen/u; 
recenſio, recognitio ; that of the ſenators. 
lectio, relectio. : 
The cenſus which intitled one to the dis- 
nity of a knight, was 400,000 ſeſterces : 
that of a ſenator, was double that ſum. 
In the voconian law, cenſus is uſed for 
a man, whoſe eſtate in the cenſor's books 
is valued at 100, ooo ſeſterces. 


CENT), in commerce, an abridgment of 


centum, is uſed to expreſs the profi: 
or loſs ariſing from the ſale of any com- 
modity. Thus we ſay, there is 10 per 
cent. profit, or 10 per cent loſs ; which i; 
10 Profit, or 5 loſs, upon the ſale of the 
whole. In the trade of money, it ſigni. 
fies the benefit or intereſt of any ſum of 
money. Thus money is worth 4 or ; 
er cent, upon exchange. But in bro- 
erage, it muſt be obſerved, that cent is 
applied in a different manner. For ex- 
ample, if a broker or exchange agent 
takes j per cent. for the contracts made 
by his interpoſition, it is to be underſtocd 
that there is paid to him 4 of a pound, 
VIZ. 28. 6d. for every 100 l. he nego- 
tiated. 
When an agent or factor ſets down at 
the bottom of an invoice, which he ſend; 
to his principal, 2 per cent. commiſſion, 
it ſignifies that he takes ſo many times 
21. as there are 100 l. in the ſum total 
of the invoice. And it muſt be obſerved, 
that this commiſſion is taken both on th: 
principal price of the commodities bought, 
and on the charges and expences in- 
curred, as duties paid, porterage, pack- 
age, poſtage of letters, &c. 


CENT AUR, or HIyPOCENTAUR, in an- 


tient poetry, denotes a fabulous kind o 
animal, half man, half horſe. 

The Theſſalians, who firſt taught the 
art of breaking horſes, appearing on 
hor!e-back” to make only one body with 
the animal on which they rode, gave ri': 
to the fiction of the hippocentaur. 


CENTAUR, eentaurus, in aſtronomy. a con- 


ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere com- 
monly joined with the wolf, and called 
centaurus cum lupo. In Ptolemy's cata- 
logue it conſiſts of 19 ſtars; in Ty- 
cho's of 4; and of 13 in the britanuic 
catalogue. 


CENTAURIA, ScexnTAvRY, in botany, 


a genus of the ſyngengſia-· polygamia· ruſ- 
tranea' clais of plants: the compoun 
flower of which is tubulated and ditform: 
the proper one, of the hermaphrodite, 
is monopetalons, with a ventricoſe, 
oblong, erect limb, terminating in five 

linear 
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is monopetalous, with an oblong, obli- 
que, unequally-divided limb. There is 
no pericarpium except the calyx, which is 
changed into one, and connivent, con- 
taining ſolitary ſeeds in the hermaphro- 
dite: the females prove abortive. See plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 8. 
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linear ere&t ſegments : the female flower CENTER of gravitation and attraction, in 


_ two oppolite points or angles. 


f The root of this plant is eſteemed in 
it fluxes, dyſenteries, tpitting of blood, and 
bs by ſome is much commendel in all diſeaſes 
er ariſing from the obſtructions of the meſe- 
18 riac VEINS. 
he This genus comprehends the centaurium 
ui. majus et minus of Tournetort, the root 
of | and leaves of which are eſteemed vulne- 
rs | rary, ſtomachic, and aſtringent. 
ro- { CENT AUROIDES, in botany, a plant 
is RE otherwilecalled gratiola. See GRATIOLA. 
x. ES CENTAURY. Sce CENTAURIA. 
ent CENTER, or CENTRE, cenirum, in geo- 
ade BE mnctry, a point equally diſtant from the 
* | extremities of a line, figure or body. 
nd, CENTER a baſtion, a point in the middle 
of the gorge of a baition, whence the ca- 
80. pital line commences, and is generally at 
3 the angle of the inner poly gon. See the 
5 article BAS T IO. ; 
a CENTER of @ battalion, the middle of a 
hs battalion, where there is generally left a 
total {are ſpace for holding the cloaths and 
ved, i dass. 6 
2 CENTER of A circle, a point in the middle of 
* | a cucle, or circular figure, from which all 
=o lines dra vn to the circumference are equal, 
L | CENTER of @ conic ſectiou, a point wherein 
ac. thediameters interſe& each other. In the 
_ cllipüs, this point is within the figure, 
ho and in the hyperbola, without. 
CENTER of '@ curve of the higher kind, the 
u the point where two diameters concur. When 
ot a all the diameters concur in the fame 
N Br point, Sir Iſaac Newton calls it the ge- 
i neral center. a 
CENTER of the equant in the old aſtrono- 
ans my, a point in the line of the aphelion, 
8 being ſo tar diſtant from the center ot 
el ihe eccentric towards the aphelion, as the 
* tun is from the center of the eccentric 
Ty. towards the perihelion. 
nme CENTER of @ dial, that point where the 
axis of the world interiets the plane of 
ny; the dial; and therefore in dials that have 
* fruſ centers, it is that point wherein all the 
apound kow-lines meet. All dials have centers, 
Form: except ſuch as have their planes parallel 
wodite, to the axis of the world, 
tricole, | CENTER of an ellip/is, the point where the 
in five uanſverie and conjugate diameters inter- 
* linear 8 ++ {et each other. 
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phy tics, that point to which the revolving 


_— or comet is impelled or attracted 
y the impetus of gravity. 


CENTER of gramity, in mechanics, that 


point about which all the parts of a body 
do, in any ſituation, exactly ballance 
each other. Hence, 1. If a body be ſuſ- 
pended by this point as the center of mo- 
tion, it will remain at reſt in any poſi- 
tion indifferently. 2. If a body be ſuſ- 
pended in any other point, it can reſt 
only in two poſitions, dix. when the 
ad center of gravity is exactly above or 
below the point of ſuſpenſion. 3. When 
the center of gravity is ſupported, the 
whole body is kept from falling. 4. 
Becauſe this point has a conſtant endea- 
vour to deſcend to the center of the earth, 
therefore, 5. When the point is at liber- 
9 to deſcend, the whole body muſt alſo 
eſcend, either by ſliding, rolling, or 
tumbling down. 6. The center of gra- 
vity in regular uniform and homogeneal 
bodies, as ſquares, circles, Sc. is the 
middle point in a line connecting any 
Where- 
fore, if ſuch a line be biſected, the point of 
ſection will be the center of gravity. 
Tofindthe center of gravity of a triangle, 
Let BG (plate XXXIX. fig. 1. Ne 1.) 
biſect the baſe AC of the triangle ABC, 
it will alſo biſect every other line DE 
drawn parallel to the baſe, conſequent! 
the center of gravity of the triangle wilt 
be found ſomewhere in the line BG. 
The area of the triangle may be conſi- 
dered as conſiſting of an infinite number 
of indefinitely ſmall parallelograms, DE 
ba, each of which is to be conſidered as 
a weight, and alſo as the fluxion of the 
area of the triangle, and ſo may be ex- 
preſſed by 2 y x, (putting BF x, and 
FE=y) if this fluxionary weight be 
multiplied by its velocity x, we ſhall 
have 2yxx for its momentum. Now 


put BG ga and AC, then BG (a): 
AC ():: BF () DEA 29, there- 


fore the fluxion of the weights 2 5 
== ; and the fluxion of the momenta 


. bxxx 
2YXX= 


, whence the fluent cf 
IM. 
the latter, viz. I” divided by the flu- 
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ent of the ſormer, v = will give I * 
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for the diſtance of the point from B in 
the line BF, which has a velocity equal 
to the mean velocity of ail the particles 
in the triangle DBE, and is therefore its 
center of gravity. Coniequently the cen- 
ter of gravity ot any triangle AB C, is 
diſtant from the vertex B 5 BG a right 
line drawn from the angle B bilecting the 
bat AC. And ſince the ſection of a 
tuperiicial or hollow cone is a uiangle, 


and circles have the ſame ratio as their 


diameters, it follows that tie circle whote 
plane paſſes through the center of gra- 
vity ol the cone, is + of the length of 
the ſide diſtant from tac vertex ot the 
faid cone. 

To find the center of gravity of a ſolid 
cone. As the cone conkitts of au infinite 
number of cucular areas, which may be 
conſidered as to many weights, the center 
of gravity may be ſlound as before, by put- 
ung BE=x (ibid. Ne 2.) BG=a, the 
circular area DF E =y, and AGC=5; 
and from the nature of the conc, 4. 


bx*x a 
4 * — ux- 


5 7250 Kr. but xy = 


bx3 x 


2 — 


ion of the weights ; and & & 
flux ion of the momenta, whence the flu- 
: „ 0 
eut of the latter, v. —_ divided by 
4 


ba 3 
a * 
Ix for the center of gravity of the part 
DBE F, conlequently the center of gra- 
vity of the conc A BCG is diſtant trom 
the vertex B of the tide BG, in a cir- 
cle parallel to the baſe, 
To find the center of gravity in a paral- 
lelogram and parallelopiped, draw the dia- 
gonal A D and EG, (id. Ne z.) likewiſe 
CB and HF; ſince each diagonal AD 
and C B divides the parallelogram ACDB 
into two equal parts, each paſſes through 
the center of gravity, conſequently the 
point of intertection 1 mutt be the center 
ot gravity ot the parallelogram. In like 
manner, ſince both the plane CBF H 
and AD GE divide the parallelopiped 
into two equal parts, each paſſes thro' 
its center ot gravity, fo that the common 
interlection 1 K is the diameter of gravi- 
ty, the widdle whereof is the center. 
Aiter the fame manner may the center 
of gravity be found in prums and cy- 
linders, it bcing the middle point of the 
right line that joins the center of gravity 
oi ther oppulite bales. 
2 


the fluent of the former will give 
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The center of gravity of a paraboa, 
is found as in the triangle and cone, 
Thus, let BF in the parabola ABC 
(29:4. N® 4.) be equal to x, DE=,, 
then will » x be the fluxionary weight, 
and yxx the fluxion of the momenta ; 
but irom the nature of the curve, we have 


2 X » 
„gx ; whenceyx=x &, and yxx 
13 898 
S * xx, whoſe fluent - Xx divided by 


1 8 
xÞ the fluent of x * will give 2 x 
5 


wa 2 


== B F tor the diſtance of the center of 
gravity from the vertex B in the part 
DBE; and ſo + ot BG is that center 
in the axis of the whole parabola ABC 
trom the vertex B. 
The center of gravity in the human 
body, is dn in that part which is 
called the pelvis, or in the middle be- 
tween the hips. For the center of gra- 
vity of ſegments, parabolic, conoids, 
{pheroids, Cc. we reter to Wolfius. 
Common CENTER of gravity of tauo or mor 
baiies, a point fo ſituated in a right line 
joining the centers of theſe bodies, that 
it this point be ſuſpended, the bodies will 
equiponderate, and reſt in any ſituation. 
In two equal bodies, it is at equal di- 
tances from both : when the bodies are 
unequal, it is nearer to the greater body, in 
proportion as it is greater than the other; 
or the diſtances from the centers are in- 
verſely as the bodies. Let A (ibid. Ne 5.) 
be greater than B, join AB, upon which 
take the point C, fo that CA: C. 
B: A, or that AxXCA=BxCB, then 
is C the center of gravity of the bodic: 
A and B. If the center of gravity ol 
three bodies be required, firſt find C the 
center of gravity of A and B; and ſup- 
poſing a body to be placed there equa! te 
the tum of & and B, nd G the center 
of gravity of it and D; then ſhall G be 
the center of gravity of the three bodics 
A,Band D. In like manner the center 
of gravity of any number of bodies is 
determined. 
The {um of the products that ariſe by 
multiplying the bodies by their retpec- 
tive diſtances, from a right line or plane 
given in polition, is equal to the product 
of the ſum of the bodies multiplied by 
the diſtance of the center of gravity from 
the {ame right line or plane, when all the 
bodies are on the ſame fide of it: but 
when 
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* when ſome of them are on the oppoſite 
fide, their products, when multiplied by 
their rel) hive diſtances from it, are to 
be e as negative, or to be ſub- 
ducted. Let IL. (ibid. Ne 7.) be the right 
tine given in poſition, C the center of 
vity of the bodies A and B; Aa, 
505 Ce, perpendiculars to I L in the points 
a, b, and c; then if the bodies A and B 
be on the ſame ſide of IL, we ſhall find 


AxAa+BxBb=A+BxCc. For 
drawing thro' C, the right line MN pa- 
rallel to IL meeting Aa in M, and B5 
inN, we have A:B:: BC: A C by the 
property of the center of gravity, and 
conſequently A: B:: BN: AM, or 
AXAM=BxBN ; but AxAa+ 
BxBb=AxCe+AxAM+BxCc 
—BxXBN=AxCc+BxCc=A+B 
x Cc. When BB is on the other ſide of 
the right line IL (ibid. No 6.) and Con the 
ſame fide with A, then Ax Aa - BKB 
=AxXCc+AXAM —BxBN+Bx 


Cc=A+BxCco: and when the ſum 
of the products of the bodies on one fide 
of IL multiplied by their diſtances from 
it, is equal to the fam of the products of 
the bodies multiplied by their diſtances 
on the other fide of I L, then C c vaniſh- 
es, or the common center of gravity of 
all the bodies falls on the right Fins IL. 

Hence it is demonſtrable, that when any 
number of bodies move in right lines 
with uniform motions, their common 
denter of gravity moves likewiſe in a 
right line with an uniform motion ; and 
that the ſum of their motions eſtimated 
in any given direction, is preciſely the 
ſame as if all the bodies in one maſs 
were carried on with the direction and 
motion of their common center of 


gravity. | 

CENTER of an hyperbola, a point in the mid- 
dle of the trantverſe axis. 

CENTER of magnitude, of any homogenial 
body, the ſame with the center of gravity. 
See the article CENTER of gravity. 

CENTER of motion, that point which re- 
mains at reſt, while all the other parts of 
a body move about it. And this is the 
fame 1h uniform bodies of the ſame mat- 
ter throughout, as the center of gravity. 

CENTER N oſcillation, that point in a pen- 
dulum in which, if the weight of the 
ſeveral parts thereof were collected, each 
Vibration would be performed in the fame 
ume as when thoſe weights are ſeparate. 
This is the point from whence the length 
of a pendulum is meaſured, which-in 

Vor. I. 
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. a2 
our la itude, in a pendulum that {wings 
ſeconds, is 39 inches and 3 

The center of ſuſpenſion is the point on 
which the pendulum hangs. 

general rule ſor finding the CENTER of 
oſcillatien, If ſeveral bodies be fixed to 
an inflexihi2 rod ſuſpended upon a point, 
and each body be multiplied by the ſquare 
of its diſtance from the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion, and then each body be multiplied 
by its diſtance from the ſame point ; and 
all the former products ad G's added 
together, be divided by all the latter 
products added together, the quotient 
which ſhall ariſe from thence, will be 
the diſtance of the center of ofcillation 
of theſe bodies from the ſaid point. 
Thus, if C F (ibid. No 8.) be a rod on which 
are fixed the bodies A, B, D, Sc. at the 
ſeveral points A, B, D, Cc. and if the 
body A be multiplied by the ſquare of 
the diſtance C A, and E be multiplied 
by the ſquare of the diſtance C B, and ſo 
on for the reſt: and then if the body A 
be multiplied by the diſtance C A, and 
B be multiplied by the diſtance C B, and 
ſo on for the reſt ; and if the ſum of the 
products arifing in the former caſe be 
divided by the ſum of thoſe which ariſe 
in the latter, the quotient will give CQ, 
the diſtance of the center of oſcillation 
of the bodies A, B, D, &c. from the point 
C. For the demonſtration of this rule, 
conſult the appendix to part I. of Mr. 
Rowning's ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. 
To determine the center ofoſcillation of the 
rectangle RI HS (id. N*g.) ſuſpended 
in the middle point A of the fide RI, 
and oſcillating about its axis RI. Let 
RI=SH=a, AP x, then will Pp= 
dx and the element of the area, conſe - 
quently one weight =adx and its mo- 
mentum axdx. Wherefore sax*dx: 
Saxdx=! axI:Tax*=2x, indefi- 
nitely expreſſes the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation from the axis of ofcillation 
in the ſegment RCD I. If then for x te 
ſubttituted the altitude of the whole rect- 
angle RS=6, the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation from the axis will be found 
ww Na. 


The center of oſcillation in an equicru- 


ral triangle SAH (ibid.) oſcillating - 


about its axis RI, parallel to the baſe 8 H, 

is found at a dance from the vertex 

A equal to3 AE the altitude of the 

triangle. 

The center of oſcijlation in an equicrural 

triangle S A H (ibid.) oicillating about its 
Uuu' baſe 
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baſe SH, is found at a diſtance from the 
vettex A= TAE. 
For che centers of oſcillation of parabo- 
- las and curves of the like kind oſcillatiug 
about their axis parallel to their baies, 
they are found as follows. In the apol- 
lenian parabola, the diſtance of the den- 
ter of cation from the axis AE. 
(id. 
In vs 'cuhical paraholoid, the diſtance 
of the center from the axis =.7 AE. 
In à Hiquacdlratic paraboloid, the diſtance 
© of the center flom the axis = AE. 
© See more concerning the centers of ofcil- 
lation of triangles, cylinders, cones, Sc. 
. _ fuſpended in cuferent manners, and agi- 
_ tated laterally, in Wolfius's elemeuta 
_ enechamice, cap. x. ſect. 449, Sc. 
CENTER of fercuſten, in a moving body, 
that point herein the percutient force 
is greateſt, or that point with which if 
the body Arikes againſt any obltacie, no 
Mock ſhall be felt at the point of tulpen- 
fron. See the aiticle PERCUSSION. 
Tho center of percuſſion, when the percu- 
tient body revolves round à fixed point, 
is the ſame with the center of oſcillation, 
and conſequently may be determined by 
the ame rule. See the article CENTER 
of ofcilfatiaz. 
Hence a ck of acylindrical figure, ſup- 
poſing the center of motion at the hand, 
win Hike the greateſt blow at a diſtance 
ens" te thirds of its length from the 


The oenter of percuſſion is the ſame with 
the center of gravity, if all the parts of 
the percutient body be carried with a pa- 
xallel motion, or with the ſame celerity. 
For the momenta are the ſacta of the 
: _—_ into the celerities; wherefure to 
multiply equiponderating bodits by the 
fame velocity, is the ſame thing as to 
take cquimultiples of them; but the 
 equimultiples of equiponderating bodies, 
themſelves equiponderate. Therefore e- 
 quivalent momenta are diſpoſed about the 
_  Evtiter of gravity, and conſequently, the 
cieuter of gravity in this caſe, will coin- 
cide with the center of percuſſion ; and 
* what is ſhewn of the one, will hold of 
the other. | 
CxxnTEer of converfon, in mechanics, a 
term Frit uſed by Mr, Parent. It may 
be explained thus. If a ſtick be laid on 
a yy he water, and drawn by a thread 
--fattencd to it, © that the thread always 
makes the (ame angle with the Rick, 
i. a right angle, the ſtick will be 
- found ty wn on dne ef its Points, which 
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will be unmoveable, and this point is 
called che point of converſion. 
This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of 
the fluid; but the great queſtion con- 
liſts in knowing in what point the center 
of converſion is fund. T his Mr. Parent 
has calculated with a great deal of ex. 
| nels, and finds if the Rick drawn by one 
extremity be a ſtraight line divided into 
twenty parts, the center of converſin 
will be nearly on the thirteenth, reckon- 
ing from the thread. If it de not a line, 
but a furface or ſolid, there will be ſour: 
change in the ſKuation of the center o 
converſion, according to the natuwe cf 
the turface or the ſolid. 
CENTER of a paralielogram, or polygon, tle 
point in which its diagonats interſect. 
CENTER a ſþhere, a point in the middle, 
from which all lines drawn to the ſu. 
face are equal. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an 

intellectual ſphere, whole center is ever; 
- where, and eircumſerence no where. 

CENTESIMA'TION, a milder kind d 
military puniſhment, in cates of deler- 
tion, mutiny, and the like, when on 
every hundredth man is executed, 

CEN PINODIUM, in botany, a name uſed 
by ſome for polygonum, or knot-grats. 
CENTIPES, in zovlogy, the ſame with 
the ſcolopendra. See SCOLOPENDRA., 
CENTNER, among metallurgiſts and al- 

layers, denotes 3 weight dil dle firſt into 

an hundred, and aſterwards into other 
leſſer parts. However, it is to beobferved, 
that the centner of metallurgiſts, is the 
lame with the common hundred weight; 

. whereas that of aſſayers is no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts ace 
proportional, and nevertheleſs paſs by the 
names 100 Ih, 64 15. 32 1b. Cc. 

CEN To, in poetry, a work wholly com- 

poſed of verſes or paſſages, promucuoully 
taken from other authors, only difpaled 
in a new form and order. 

Proba Falconia has written the life of je- 

ſus Chriſt in centos, taken from Virgil: 

Alexr. Rofs has done the hike in bis 

chriſtiados, and Stephen de Pleure the 

ſame, 

Auſonius has laid down rules to be ob- 
| ſerved in compoſing centos; the piece, 
. fays lie, may be taken from the lame 

poet, or from ſeveral, and the:verſes may 

be either taken entire, or divided into 
two : one half to be connected with ano- 
ther half taken ellewebere; but wo verics 
are never to be ule running, nor much 

ele an half a. verſe taken. 
CEN 
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CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain, of- 
fcers of the roman army, who provided 
tents and other ſtuff, called centones, 
made ule of to quench the fire which the 
enemy's engines threw into the camp. 

Theſe centonarii kept with the carpenters 


= and other officers of the artillery, 
9H CENTRAL, fomething relating to a cen- 
= ter. See the article CENTER. 


CENTRAL FORCES, the powers which cauſe 
| a moving body to tend towards, or recede 
from, the center of motion. 

If a body A (plate XXXIX. fig. 2. 
Ne 1.) be ſuſpended at the end of a 
ftring A C, moveable about 2 point C, 
as à center, and in that poſition it re- 
Ceirxes an impulſe in an horizontal diree- 

the tion, it will be thereby compelled to de- 
ale ſcribe a circle about the central point. 
Wie the circular motion continues, the 
body will certainly endeavour to recede 
ſrom the center, which is called its cen- 


E trifugal force, and ariſes from the hori- 
very !T⁊ontal impetus. With this force it acts 
4 upon the fixed ecnter-pin, and that, hy 
wa its immobility, re- acts with an equal 
— force on the body, by means of the ſtring, 


© and ſolicits it towards the center of mo- 
wy | tion: whence it is called the centripetal 
N | force z and when we ſpeak of either or 


boch indefinitely, they are called the cen- 
witl BW tral torces of the revolving body, 
he | Thethcory of this ſpecies of metion, is 
d a- BY comprilert in the following propoſitions. 
nn 1. When two or more bodies revolve at 
other | equal diſtances from the center of the ci 
3 cle they deſcribe, but with unequal ve- 


locities, the central forces, neceſſary to 
retain them, will be to each other as the 
ſquares of their velocities. That is, if one 
revolves twice » faſt as the other, it will 
require four times the retaining force the 
other does-z if with three times the ve- 
Jocity, it will require nine times the force 
to retain it in its orb, Cc. i 
>. When two or more bodies move wit 
equal velocities, but at unequal diſtances 
from the center they revolve about, their 
central forces muſt be inverſely as their 
diftances. That is, by how many times 
porn the diſtance a body revolves at, is 
om the center, ſo many times leſs force 
will retain it. 
3. When c or more bodies perform 
their revolutions in equal times, but at 
different diſtanoes from the center they 
revolve abqut, the forces requiſite to re- 
tain them in their orbs, will be to each 
other as the diſtance they revolve at from 
the center 3 {or inftance, if one revolves 
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at twice the diſtance the other does, # 
will require a double force to etui 
it, Sc. | 

4. When two or more bodies revolving 
at different diſtances from the center, as 
retained by equal centripetat forees, their 
velocities will be fact, that their peri- 
odical times will be to each other, as the 
{quare roots of their diſtanees. That is, 
1 one revolves at four times the diſtaner 
another does, it wil} perform a revolu- 
tion in twice the time that the other 
does; if at nine times the diſtance, it 
will revolve in thrice the time. 
8. And, in general, whatever be the 
diſtances, the velocities, er the peri- 
odical times of the revolving * bodies, 
the retaining forces will be to each other 
in a ratio compounded of their dy- 
ſtances directly, and the ſquares of their 
periodical times inverſcly. Thus, for 
inttance, if one reyolves at twice the dif- 
tance another does, and is three times 2 
long in moving round, it wilt require 
two ninths, that is, two nmths of the re- 
taining power the other does. 

6. If feveral bodies revolve at different 
diftances from one common center, arid 
the retaining power lodged in that center 
decreale as the ſquares of the diſtances 
increaſe, the ſquares of the periodical 
times of theſe bodies will be to each other 
as the cubes of their diftances from the 
common center. That is, if there be 
two bodies whole diſtances, when cubed, 
are double or treble, Sc. of each other, 
then the periodical times will be ſuch, is 
that when ſquared only, they ſhall allo 
be double or treble, Sc. 
7. If a body be turned out of its rectili · 
real courſe, by virtue of a central force, 
which decreaſes as you go from the feat 
thereof, as the ſquares of the diſtances 
increaſe; that is, which is inverſely as 
the ſquare of the diſtance, the figore that 
body ſhall delcribe, if not à circle, will 
be a parabola, an ellipfis, or am hype 
hola; and one of the foci of the ff 


gore 
e 

will be at the ſeat of the retaining power, 
Thad is, if there be not t àt exact ad- 
juſtmem between the proictite fore& of 
the body and the central power neceffyry 
to exvie it to.deſtribe' a cireb, it will chen 
deſcribe ane of thoſe other figures, one of 
whoſe foci will be where cke ſext of the 
retaining power is. ? 

8. If the force of the central poëer de- 


- creaſe as the ſquare of the diſfancc in- 


creaſes,, and ſeveral bodies revolifing 
about the lame deſ@ibe orbits that ave 


Dunz elliptical, 


to be conſtructe 
eipal ule is in the conſtruction of equa- 
tions, and he has applied it with good 
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elliptical, the ſquares of the periodical 
times of theſe bodies will be to each other, 
as the cubes of their middle diſtances from 
the ſeat of that power. | 
9+ If the retaining power decreaſe ſome · 
thing faſter as you go from the ſeat there- 
of (or which is the ſame thing, increaſe 
ſomething faſter as you come towards it) 
than in the proportion mentioned in the 
Jaſt propoſition, and the orbit the revolv- 
ing body deſeribes be not a circle, the 


axis of that figure will turn the ſame 


way the body revolves : but if the ſaid 
wer decreaſe (or increate) ſomewhat 
ower than in that proportion, the axis 
of the figure will turn the contrary way. 
'Thus, Fs a revolving body, as D (plate 


XXXIX. hg. 2. Ne 2.) paſſing from A 


towards B deſcribe the figure ADB, whoſe 


axis AB, at firſt points as in the figure, 


and the power whereby it is retained 


decreaſe faſter than the ſquare of the diſ- 
tance. increaſes, aſter a number of re- 


volutions, the axis of the figure will 
int towards P, and after that towards 
„Sc. revolving round the ſame way 
with the body; and if the retaining pow- 


, ex.decreale ſlow er than in that propor- 
tion, the axis will turn the other way. 


Thus it is the heavenly bodies, wiz. the 
planets, both primary and ſecondary, and 


alſo the comets, perform their reſpective 


revolutions. The figures in which the 
primary planets and the comets revolve, 


are ellipſes, one of whoſe foci is at the 


ſun: the areas they deſcribe, by lincs 


. drawn to the center of the ſun, are in 


each proportional to the times in which 
they are deicribed. The ſquares of their 
periodical times, are as the cubes of their 


middle diſtances {rom the fun. The ſe- 
, condary planets deſcribe alſo circles or 
. ellipſes, one of whoſe foci is in the cen- 


ter of their primary ones, &c. 


CENTRAL-RULE, a rule diſcovered by Mr. 
Thomas Baker, whereby to find the cen- 
ter of a circle deſigned to cut the para- 


bola in as many points, as an equation 
hath real roots. Its prin- 


ſucceſs as far as biqua ratics. 


The cential rule is chiefly founded on 


this property of the parabola, that if a 


line be inſcribed in that —_— ndi- 
e 


cular to any diameter, a rectangle formed 
of the ſegments of the inſcript, is equal 
to the rectangle of the intercepted dia- 
meter and 4 of the axis. 
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Cartes and De Latere's methods of con. 
ſtrudting equations, in that both theſe 
are ' ſubject to the trouble of preparing 
the equation, by taking away the ſecond 
term. 
CENTRATION, or CONCENTRATION, 
See the article CONCENTRATION, 
CENTRIFUGAL FoRcE, that force by 
which all bodies that move round any 
other body in a curve, endeavour to fly 
off from the axis of their motion in a 
tangent to the periphery of the curve, 
and that in every point of it. 
Mr. Huygens demonſtrates, that this 
force is always proportional to the cir- 
cumference of the curve in which the 
revolving body is carried round, The 
-centritugal force of any body is to the 
centripetal, as the ſquare of the arch which 
a body deſcribes in a given time, divided 
by the diameter, to the ſpace thro' which 
a heavy body moves in falling from a 
place where it was at reſt in the ſame 
time, 
If any body ſwim in a medium heavier 
than itſelf, the centrifugal force 1s the 
difference between the ſpecific weight of 
the medium, and the floating body. 
All moving bodies endeavour aſter 3 
rectilinear motion, becauſe it is the eaſieſt, 
ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple z whenever 
theretore they move in any curve, there 
muſt be ſomething that draws them from 
their rectilinear motion, and detains them 
in their orbits ; and were that force to 
ceaſe, the moving body would go ſtraigbt 
off in a tangent to the curve in that very 
point, and io would get ſtill further and 
further from the focus, or center of 1t 
curvilinear motion. 
It may be, that in a curve where the 
force of gravity in the deſcribing body 
is. continually variable, the centritugil 
force may allo continually vary in the 
ſame manner, and fo that one may alla 
ſupply the defect, or abate for the exce!: 
of. the other, and conſequently the effett 
be every where equal to the abfolute gia- 
vity of the revolving body. 
CENTRINA, or CenTRINE, in ichthyo- 
' logy, the name by which authors call a 
- ſpecies of ſqualus, without any tail-tn, 
and its body of a trigonal ſhape. 
CENTRIPETAL Force, that force by 
which a body is every where im- 
pelled, or any how tends towards ſome 
point as a center; ſuch is gravity, ct 
that force whereby bodies tend toward: 
the center of the earth; magnetical at- 
traction, whereby the load-ſtone draw: 
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tron; and that force, whatever it be, CENTRUM TENDINOSUM, in anatomy, a 


whereby the planets are continually drawn 

back from right lined motions, and made 

to move in curves. : 

The greater the quantity of matter in 

any body is, the greater will be its cen- 

tripetal force, all things elle alike, If a 

body laid upon a plane, revolve at the 

fame time, and about the ſame center 
with that plane, and ſo deſcribe a circle; 
and if the centripetal force, wherewith 
the body is drawn every moment towards 
the center, ſhould ceaſe to act, and the 
lane ſhould continue to move with the 
fame velocity, the body will begin to re- 
cede from the center about which the plane 
moved. See CENTRAL FORCES. 

CENTRISCUS, in ichthyology, a name 

uſed by ſome for the ſtickle-back, a 

ſpecies of gaſteraſteus. See the article 

GASTEROSTEUS, 

CENTRO-BARYC meTHOD, in mecha- 

nics, the method of determining the con- 

tent of a ſuperficies, or ſolid, by means 
of the center of gravity. 

CEN TRONIA, in zoology, the name by 
which Dr. Hill calls the echinus marinus, 

or ſea-hedge-hog, or ſea- egg; which he 

defines to be an animal living under the 
defence of a ſhelly covering, formed of 
one picce, and furniſhed with a vaſt num- 
ber of ſpines, moveable at the animal's 
pleaſure. 

Theſe animals conſtitute a diſtin genus 
by themſelves, the ſpecies of which are 
very numerous, and ſome of them extreme- 
ly elegant: 1. The ceztroma with variolat - 
ed papillæ. 2. The common round cextro- 
nia, with (mall papillee. 3. The ſea- 
apple. 4. The high-backed cordated cen- 
tronia, called ſpa!angus, or ſpatagoides, 
by authors. g. The round flat centronia, 
called placenta ; with a great many other 

ſpecies. See plate XXXIX. fig. 3. 

where nꝰ 1. repreſents the variplated cez- 

tronia, and n* 2. the common centro- 
ma. 

CENTRUM, in geometry and mechanics, 
the tame with center. See the article 

CENTER, 

CENTRUM PHONICUM, in acquſtics, the 
place where the ſpeaker ſtands, in poly- 
ſyllavic and articulate echoes. 

CENTRUM PHONO-CAMPTICUM,the object 
or place that returns the voice in an % way 

See the article Echo. IA 

Blancanus writes, that no (yllable can be 

diſtinctly and clearly returned, under 


the diſtance of twenty-four geometrical 
paces, * 


point wherein the tendons of the muſcles 
of the diaphragm meet. 


This center is perforated towards the right + 


ſide, for the vena cava; and the deſcend- 
ing trunk of the great artery, the thora- 
cic duct, and azygos vena pals between 
its two inferior proceſſes, » 
CENTRY-BOX, the ſame with the guer- 
ritte, only the former is of wood, and the 
other of ſtone. It is a wooden cell, or 
lodge, to ſhelter the centinel, or centry, 
from the injuries of the weather. 
In fortification, they are uſually placed 
on the flanked angles of the baſtions, on 
thoſe of the ſhoulder, and ſometimes in 
the middle of the curtain. 
CENTUM-MCRBIA, in botany, a name 


given to nummularia, or money wort. 


CENTUMVIRI, in roman antiquity,judges + 


appointed to decide common cauſes among 
the people : they were choſen three out of 
each tribe; and though five more than an 
hundred, were nevertheleſs called centum- 


viri, from the round number centum, an 
hundred. 


CENTUNCULUS, in botany, a diſtin 
genus of plants, called by ſome anagalli- 
daſlrum, and by others a ſpecies of ana- 
gallis, the characters of which are theſe: 
it belongs to the tetrandria-monog ynia 
claſs of plants; the flower is monopetal- 

ous, the tube being globoſe, and the limb 
divided into four oval ſegments : the fruit 

is an unilocular — 6 i containing 2 
great number of roundiſh ſeeds. 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an of- 
ficer in the infantry, wha commanded a 
century, or an hundred men, 

The centuricns held the firſt rank in the 
firſt cohort of a legion, and two of them 
the place of the two firſt haſtati, or pike- 
men: the firſt among the principes was 
alſo a centurion. 
The centurion primipilus was the chief 
of the centurions : he was not under the 
command of any tribune, as all the reſt 
were ; he had tour centuries under his 
direQion, and guarded the ſtandard and 
the eagle of — 

CENTURY, in a general ſenſe, any thin 

divided into or conſiſting of an — 


arts. 
The roman people, when thay were aſ- 
ſembled for the electing gf magiſtrates, 
enacting of laws, or deliberating upon 
any public affair, were always divided 
into centuries ; ard voted by centuries, 
in order that their ſuifrages might be the 
more ealily colleQed ; whence theſe at- 
fenblics 
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ſemblies were called comitia centrvriata. 

The roman cohorts were alfo divided into 

centuries. See the articles CRX TU RTO 

and COHORT, 
Czxrvry, in chronology, the ſpace of one 

bundred years. 

This method of computing by centuries 

Is generally obferved in church-hiſtory, 

commencipg from the time of our Sa- 


viour's incarnation; in which fenſe we 


= the firit century, the ſecond century, 

c. 

CIsrvntEs of Magie burg, a famous eecle- 
faaſtical hiſtory, ranged into thirteen cen- 
taries, carried down to the year 1298, 
ecompried by ſeveral hundred proteſtants 
of Magdeburg, the chief of whom was 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus. 

CENTUSSIS, in roman antiquity, x coin 
containing an hundred aſſes. 

C ENU, a town of Terra firma, in fouth 
America, about eighty miles ſouth of 
Carthagena : welt long. 76*, and north 
hat. 99. 

CEOAN, in ornithology, an american bird, 
'T hitle bigger than a thrufh, eſteemed for 
imitating the human voice. 

CEPA, the ox to, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monog ynia cla's of plants, 


the flower whereof conſiſts of tix ovato- * 


oblong, hollow, erect, open, ant obtuſe 
petals ; the fruit is a broad, ſhort, tri- 
angular capſule, contuning three cells, 
and divide by three valves; the feeds 
are namerons, roundiſh, and angular. 
Onions are much eaten, and it would 
be well if they were more ſo: they atte- 
nuate tough and viſcous humours, cleanſe 
rde ſtomach, and excite an appetite; they 
are a. very powerful diuretic, but when 
eaten too largely, they have bad effects. 
A fyrup of onions, made from a ſtrong 
deooction of them, with honey, is an ex- 
cellent medicine in aſthmas of the moiſt 
_ kind, in diſorders. of. the breaſt, Cc. A 
cataplaim of roaſted onions and butter is 
an excellent exterual application for the 
les, Ec. | 
PZEA, in botany, the fame with 
the anagallis aqualica, ar water-brook- 
lime. 


CEPHALEA, the ſame wich cephalat- 


gin. 

CFPHAL ALGTA, a term uſed to denote 

the head-ach. See HEAD-ACH. 

CEPHALANTHUS, ip botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria- monogynia elaſs of plants; 
the corolla conſiſts of aſingle petal; the tube 
is ſlender; the limb is divided into four 
parts, acute, reflex, and ol the length of 
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the tube; the fruit is an oblong caparte, 
containing only one cell; ſeveral of the 
grow together, and form a youndith head: 
the ſeeds are numerous and oblong. 

CEPHALIC, in a general meaning, ſigni. 
hes any thing belonging to the head, or 
its parts, 

CEPHALIC MEDICINES are remedies for 

diſorders of the head. 
Under this denomination are compre- 
hended all thoſe medieines which have 2 
particular relation to the brain; fo that 
cephalic remedies, in general, are ſuch 
as promote the ſecretion and diſtribution 
ol the ſpirits, and are commonly of a 
volatile, ſpirituous, and aromatic na- 
ture. 

 CEPHALIC VEIN, in anatomy, ereeps along 

the arm, between the ſkin and the muſcles, 
and divides it into two branches ; the ex- 
ternal goes down to the wrilt, where it 
joms the baſilica, and turns up to the 
back of the hand : the internal branch, 
together with a ſmall one of the baſilica, 
makes the mediana. 
The antients uſed to open this vein for 
qi ſorders of the head, for which reaſon it 
bears this name; but a better acquaint- 
ance with the circulation of the blood in- 
ſorms us, that there is no foundation for 
ſach a notion. 

CEPHALONIA, the cap'tal af an iſland 
of the ſame name, ſituated in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coalt of Epirus, am 
ſubject to the Venetians : eaſt long. 21, 
— north lat. 38 zc#, 

CEPHALOPHARYNGZET, in anatomy, 
the firſt pair of muſcles of the upper part 
of the gullet, which proceed from beſide 
the head and neck, and are ſpread more 
largely upon the tunic of the gullet. 
Theſe muſeles ariſe irom that part where 
the head is joined to the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, from whence marching downwards, 
they ſpread about the pharynx, with a 
large plexus of fibres, and ſeem to 
make its membrane : this ſtreightens the 
throat in ſwallowing. . 

CEPHALUS, inichthyology, aname given 
to two very diſtinct fiſhes, the mullet and 
chub. 

CEPHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, 
in · Ptolemy's catalogue, are thirteen ; in 
Tycho's, eleven; in Hevehus's, forty ; 

and in Mr. Flamſtead's, thirty-five, 

CEPI, in zoology, a name given to the 
party-coloured monkeys. 

Cey1 CORPUS, in law, a return made by 
the ſheriff, that, upon a capias, or 1 

8 0 


EE 
ike proceſs, he has taken the defendant's 


body. 

CEPLONITES, a name uſed by the an- 
tients for a kind of jaſper. 

CEPITES, a ſtone of the mocoa-kind, 
otherwiſe called dendrites. ä 

CEPPHUS, in ornithology, a bird of rhe 
gull-kind, not uulike the common duck, 

. excepting its feet and beak. See plate 
XL. fig. 1. and the article LAK us. 

CEPUS, 4a zoology. Sce the article 
CPI. 

CERACHATES, in natural hiſtorv, a 
name given by the antients to the yellow 
agat, trom its retemblance to yellow wax. 
See the article ACaT. 

CERANM, an land in the indian ocean, 
between the Mohucca · iilands on the north, 
and thoſe of Amboyna and Banda on the 
ſouth, lying between 126“ and 129% 

.galt longitude, and in 3“ ſouth lat. 
It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and ty broad; and here the 
Dutch have a furtreſs, which keeps the 
natives in ſubjection. 

CERAMBYX, in zovlogy, a genus of 

beetles, the characters of which are theſe : 


the antennz are long and ſetaceous; and 


the thorat is oblong, rounded, and mu- 
cCironated or pointed at each —_ 

Under this genus is comprehendod the 

capricora-bectle, and a number of other 


„ \pecies. 
CERAMIUM, in antiquity, à meaſure, 


otherwiſe called amphora. See the article 
AMPHORA, 

CERASTES, the HORNED-SNAKE, in 
zoology, a kind of ferpent with two pro- 
tuberances on its forehead, harder than a 
ſhell, from the reſemblance of which to 
harns, it has got the name cerafles, - 

CERASTIUM, wm botany, a genus of the 
Aecaudria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five biſid pe- 
tals; and its fruit is u very long unilocu- 
lar pod, containing numerous roundiſh 
leeds : it is the fame with the zyofotts of 
authors. | 

CERASUS, the CUERRY-TRER, in botany, 
a genus of the ic 14-0008 ynia Clais 
of plants: the corolla conſiſts of five Rol- 


low, teundifh, large, emarginated, pa- 


tent petals, inſerted into the calyx ; the 

fruit is a drupe, of a fubg figure 
wil a longitudinal furrow ; the feed is 2 
nut, of the fame &gue;: with the inferior 
future ribng intu a little edge. ' 
All the forts of cherries which art uſu- 
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veral kinds into ſtocks of the black or 
wildredcherries, which are ſtrong ſhooters, 
and of a longer duration than any of the 
garden-kinds. 

CERA'TTE, un pharmacy, a medicine uſed 
externally in teveral difeaſes, etpecially 
thole of the ſkin. It is generally of four 
ſorts, the Maite cerate, che yellow cerute 
the cicatrizing oerute, and the mercurial 
cerate. 
To prepare the white cerate: take of 
olive- oil four ounces in meaſure, of white 
wax four ounces in weiglit, of ſperma- 
ceti half an ounce in weight: melt all 
together, and flir them well, till the 

- cerate is quite cold, | 
For the yellow: take of yellow bafilican 
half a pound, of yellow wax an ounce; 
melt them together. : 
To prepare the cicatrizing cerate: take of 

 olive-o1l a pound; yellow wax, prepared 
calamy, of cach half a pound: melt the 
wax with the oil, and as ioon as the mix- 
tare begins to congral, ſprinkle in the ca- 
lamy, and ſtir all well, till the cærate is 
quite cold, | 

To prepare the mercurial cerate : take 

low wax, tried hog's lard, of each 

alf a pound; of quick-filver three 

ounces; of the ſnnple balſam of ſulphur, 

a drum: melt the wax with the lard, then 

add them gradually to the quickſilver, firtt 
well divided by the baliam of ſulphur. 

CERATION, the name given by the an- 
tients to the ſmall ſeeds of the ceratonia, 

or filiqua, of botanilts, uſed by the a- 
bian phyſicians, as a weight to adjuſt the 
doſes of medicines ;z as the grain weight 
with us took its rit from a grain af 
barley. 

CERAT ION, or CtRaTIuUn, was alſd a 
filver coin, equal to one thizd of "an 
obolus. 


CERATION, ceratio, in chemiſtry, See the 
article WAXING. 

CERATITES, in natural hi „ the: 
with the foſfile unicom's mans So 
article Untconwnu. | 

CERATOCARPUS, in botany, a 
of the monoecia- monog ynia clals of plants, 


_ diſtinguiſhed by having no flower 
and a ſmall, compreſſed, and bicorna 
feed, not unlike that of Lidens. 


„ CERATOCEPHALOIDES, in bots 


the name by which Vaillant calls 

verbeñna of Lmnæus. Ste VeRBESINA. 
CERATOCEPHALUS, in botany, the 

ſame with bident. See BiotNs. 


ally cultivated in fruit · gardens, are pro- CERATOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the 


© 


7 


prgaud by budding, or grafting the ſe- name of 2 par of 


muſcles, [erving to 
aw 
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draw the tongue directly into the mouth; 
but if only one of them acts, it draws 
the tongue to one fide of the mouth. 

CERATOIDES, in anatomy, a name 
given to the cornea of the eye. See the 
article CORNEA. 

CERATOIDES, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for the urtica. See URTICa. 

CERATONIA, in botany, a genusof the 
divecia-pentandria claſs of plants : there 
is no corolla of either male or female; 
the calyx of the male flower is divided 
into five parts; the calyx of the female 
flower has five tubercles : the fruit is a 
legumen, or pod, divided by ſeveral 
ſepta: the ſeed 1s ſolitary, roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, hard, and ſhining. 

CERATOPHYLLUM, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the moncecia- polyandria claſs of 
plants : there is no corolla ; the calyx of 
the male flower is divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments, as is that of the female flower : 
there is no pericarpium; the ſeed is an 
ovato-accuminated nut, containing only 
one cell. 

CERATUM, a CERATE, in pharmacy. 
See the article CERATE. 

CERAUNIA, or CERAUNIAS, in natural 
hiſtory, a kind ef flint ſtone, otherwile 
called brontia. See BRONTLE. | 

CERAUNIA, in botany, the name by which 


ſome call the anacampſeros, or orpin. 


See the article ANACAMPSEROS. 

CERAUNITES, a name given by ſeveral 
authors to the belemnites. See the article 
BELEMNITES., 

CERBERA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 

© eorolla of which conſiſts of 4 ſingle fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal ; the tube 1s — 
the limb large, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments : the fruit is a large, round, fleſhy 
drupe, marked with a longitudinal fur- 
row on the ſide, and containing two cells, 


in each of which is a ſingle ſeed, being a 


nut of an oval figure. 


CERBERUS, among chemiſts, a term uſed | 


by ſome to denote mercury. 

Helmont likewiſe uſes the phraſe cerberus 
chemicus, to denote common nitre, or 
falt-pctre. 

CERCARIA, in zoology, a claſs of ani- 
malcules, comprehending all thoſe with 
tails, but having no viſible limbs. 

© Teo this claſs belong the genera of the 

_ brachiuri, and acrocerci. Sec the articles 

'” BRACHIURI and MACROCERCI. 

CERCELE, in heraldry. - A croſs cercele 
is a croſs which opening at the ends, turns 
round both ways, like a.ram's horn. See 

* the article CRoss, 
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CERCIS, in botany, a genus of the decdn- 


dria- moncgynia claſs of plants: the co- 
rolla conſiſts of five petals, inſerted into 
the calyx, and greatly reſembles a papilo- 
naceous flower: the fruit is an oblong, 
obliquely accuminated legumen, having 
only one cell; the ſeeds are few, roundiſh, 
and annexed to the upper ſuture. 

CERCOPITHECUS, in zoology, an ap- 
pellation given. to all the long-tailed 
monkeys; from *:gx©-, a tail, and w:9n:©-, 
monkey. See SIMIA and Monkey. 

CERDONIANS, in church-hiſtory, antient 
heretics, who maintained moſt of the 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturnel, and 
other gnoſtics. 

They aſſerted two principles, the one 
good, and the other evil: this laſt, ac- 
cording to them, was creator of the world, 
and the God that appeared under the old 
law: the firſt, whom they called un- 
known, was the father of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who, they taught, was only incarnate in 
appearance, and was not born of a vir- 
gin, nor ſuffered death, but in appear- 
ance. | 

CEREALES #DI1LEs, in roman antiquity, 
See the article ZEDILE. 

CEREALIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Ce- 
res, inſtituted by Triptolemus of Eleu- 
fis, in Attica. 

Theſe feaſts were celebrated with ſuch re- 
ligious purity, that any one's lying with 
his wife was rar pollution, It was 
not Ceres alone that was honoured here, 
but alſo Bacchus: the victims offered 
were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte they 
made in the product of the earth. 

The cerealia paſſed from the Greeks ts 
the Romans, who held them for eight 
days ſucceſſively, commencing on the 12th 
of April. It was the women alone who 
were concerned in the celebrations, all 
dreſſed in white; the men were only 
ſpectators: they eat nothing till ſun-ſet, 
in memory of Ceres, who, in her ſearch 
after her daughter, took no repaſt but in 
the evening: there were exhibited com- 
bats on horſeback, though theſe were af- 
terwards changed into combats of gladi- 
ators. 

CEREBELLUM, in anatomy, the hinder 
=o of the brain. See the article BRAI. 

he cerebellum is fituated under the po- 
ſterior lobes of the brain, and the hinder 
proceſſes of the dura mater, in the lower 
part of the cavity of the ſkull : its figure 
approaches to a globular one: its ſuper- 
fcies is leſs anfractuous or gyrated than 
that of the brain; but it is furrowed ; the 
{urrows 
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forreows are deepeſt and largeſt in the 
middle, and from thence they gradually 
grow ſmaller every way, in form of ſo 
many ſegments of circles, till by degrees 
they terminate in what is called the vermi- 
form proceſs, 

The ſubſtance of the cerebellum, if 
cut into the right and left parts, ap- 
pears much the fame with that of the 
brain; but the cortical part is here much 
more in quantity than the medullary, 
which, in a very elegant manner, reſembles 
a kind of ſhrubs, or little trees, the 
trunks of which form what are called the 
peduncles of the cerebellum. Though 
the brain has its ſeveral gavities, the cere- 
bellum has none. The lobules of the ce- 
rebellum adhere in cluſters to the arbuſcu- 
li medullares: they are ſurrounded by the 
pia mater, and compole the far greater 
part of the cerebellum. 

The peduncles of the cerebellum conſiſt 
of the medullary proceſſes: the firſt at- 
cends from the cerebellum towards the 
teſtes, and forms what is called the val- 
vula magna of the brain; the ſecond forms 
the annular prominence of Willis; and 
the third deſcends to the ſpinal marrow. 

CEREBRUM, in anatomy, denotes the 
brain. See the article BRAIN. 

CEREBRUM jovis, in ichthyology, a name 
_=_ by the poet Ennius to a ſpecies of 

brus, called by the generality of writers 
ſcarus. 

CEREFOLIUM, in botany, the name by 
which Rivinus calls the ſcandix. 

CEREIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
for the filiguaſtrum. | 

CEREMISSI, or CREM1SS1, a territory of 
little Novogorod, in Rullia, lying on the 
river Wolga. 

CEREMONIAL, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 

thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of ceremonies : thus we tay, the 
ceremonial law, the ceremonial of princes, 
Se. 
The ceremonial law is peculiarly uſed for 
thelawof Moles, in contradiſtinction to 
the moral law; and though wholly taken 
up about the externals of religion, as rites, 
ceremonies, ſacred utenſils, &c. yet ſo 
blindly have the ſuperſtitious Jews been 
devoted to it at all times, as to prefer the 
obſervance of it to that of the moral law 
itſelf: whereas the chriſtian religion 
teaches us that the chief of thee ceremo- 
nies, the ſabbath, was made for man's 
uſe, not man for the ſabbath. 

CEREMONY, cerementa, an aſſemblage 

. of pong actions, forms, and circum- 
Vor. I. 
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Mafter of the CEREMONIES, an officer in- 


Alliftant mafler of the CEREMONIES is to 


Marſhal of the CEREMONIES is their officer, 


Maflers of the CEREMONIES f0 the pope, Of 


numeraries receive forty-eight crowns of 


CER 
ſtances, ſerving to render a thing more 
magnificent and tolemn ; particularly uſed 
to denote the external rites of religious 
worſhip, the formalities of introducing 
ambaſſadors to audiences, &c. Judaiſm 
has ever been a ſource of ceremonies z 
the Jews even now look upon them as a 
peculiar bleſſing from God to their nation, 
and a prerogative of their religion above 
all others in the world: they admit, 
however, that it is not abſolutely neceſſa- 
rv to the attainment of eternal life to ob- 
ierve them all; it being impracticable for 
them, whilſt without a temple, and with- 
out ſacrifices, to keep a great many of 
them. Paganiſm has not been behind 
hand with judaiſm in point of ceremony; 
ſo that ceremony may in ſome meature be 
ityled the eſſence of both thele religions. 
It is {urpriting that chriſtianity, whoſe 
principles are the moſt plain and fimple, 
mould load itſelf with fo cumberſome a 
train, that thoſe very people who are ob- 
liged to ſupport it, cannot acquit them- 
{elves without infinite fatigue and trouble. 


ſtituted by king James I, for the more 
honourable reception of ambaſſadors and 
ſtrangers of quality: he wears about his 
neck a chain of gold, with a medal under 
the crown of Great Britain, having on 
one tide an emblem of peace, with this 
motto, BEATI PACIFIC1; and on the 
other, aa emblem of war, with DIEU ET 
MON DROIT : his ſalary is three hundred 
pounds per annum. 


execute the employment in all points, 
whenſoever the maſter of the ceremonies 
is abſent. His ſalary is one hundred and 
forty-one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 
four pence per annum. 


being ſubordinate to them both. His fa- 
lary is one hundred pounds fer annum. 


thele there are fix, whereot two are call - 
ed aſſiſtants, and the other four ſupernu- 
meraries : the two aſſiſtants receive of 
every new cardinal two hundred and 
twenty-four crowns of geld, and of the 
heirs of thoſe who die, an hundred crowns : 
beſides this, their employments bring them 
in ſeven hundred crowns. The four ſuper- 


gold a-picce from every new-created car- 
dinal, and four hundred crowns from the 
apoſtolical college. They have an equal 
authority to regulate all pontifical func- 
tions, acquaint the cardinals with their 

| duty, 


— 


! 
| 


CEN 


longing to the court. 

CERET, or SERET, a town of France, in 
the province of Guienne, about thirty- 
two miles north-eaſt of Cahors: eaſt 
long. 1 33“, and north lat. 44* 44. 

CEREUS. the TORCH-THISTLE, in bota- 
ny, the ſame with the cactus of Lin- 
næus. See the article CAcrus. 

CERIGO, or CYTUHEREA, in geography, 
an iſland of the Archipelago, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, and fifty miles 
north of the iſland of Candia. 

It is a mountainous country, between 
forty and fifty miles in circumterence, 

and ſituated in eaſt longit. 23? 40% and 
north lat. 369. 

CER1GO, in zoology, one of the many 
names given to the oh. 

CERINT HE, HONEY-WoRT, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria- mongg ynia 
clas of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of a ſingle petal; the tube is ſhort and 
thick; the limb is thicker than the tube, and 
fomewhat bellied ; it is divided into five 
ſegments, and the mouth is open and per- 
vious : the fruit conſuts of two hard oſ- 
ſeous bodies, of an oval figure, gibbous 
on the out- ſide, plane within, acute, emar- 
ginated, and containing two cells: the 
ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſn, and accuminated. 

CERINTHIANS, in church-hiftory, chri- 
ſtian heretics, followers of Cerinthus, 

- who lived and publiſhed his herely in the 
time of the apoſtles themſelves : they did 
not, allow that God was the author of 
the creatures, but ſaid, that the world was 
created by an inferior power : they attri- 
buted to this creator an only ſon, but 
born in time, and different from the 
world : they admitted ſeveral angels and 
inferior powers; they maintained that 
the law and the r K. came not from 
God, but from the angels; and that the 
God of the Jews was only an angel: the 
diſtinguiſhed between Jefus and Chriſt, 
and faid, that Jefus was a mere man, 
born, like ,other men, of Joſeph and 
Mary ; but that he excelled all other men 
in prudence and wiſdom ; that Jeſus be- 
ing baptiſed, the Chriſt of the ſupreme 
God, that is, the Holy Ghoſt, deſcended 
upon him ; and that by the aſſiſtance of 
this Chriſt, wow performed his miracles. 
It was partly to refute this ſect that St. 
John wrote his goſpel. 

CERINTHOIDES, in botany, the ſame 
with cerinthe. See the article CERINTHE. 

CERTTES, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
with corachates, dee CERACHATES, 
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duty, and iſſue orders to all perſons. be- CERNUA, in ichthyolo 


CER 

„a ſpecies of 

pearch, called in engliſh the ruffe; dic. 
tinguiſhed by having only one back-fin, 
and a cavernous head. 

CERNUA is alſo a name uſed by ſome for 
the ſparus variegated with tranſverſe lines, 
and a remarkable black ſpot near the tail. 

CEROMA, wn2az, an ointment made 
up of oil and wax, with which the an- 
tient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not 
only to make their limbs more ſleek, and 
leſs capable to be laid hold on, but alſo 
more pliable and fit for exerciſe. 

CEROPEGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentanidria - menogynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the 
tube 1s cylindraceous, oblong, and ter- 
minating with a long globoſe baſe ; the 
limb is tmall, and divided into five ſeg- 
ments: the fruit is two cylindraceous ac- 
cuminated floſcules, containing one cell, 
and divided by two valves: the ſeeds are 
numerous, imbricated, and oblong. 

CERRUS, in botany, the fame with the 
egilops. See the article AEG1LOPs. 

CERRUS, in ichthyology, a name uſed by 
Pliny, and other antient writers, for the 
ſparus with a black ſpot on the middle ot 
each tide, and with the tail and pectoral 
ſins red. | 

CERTHIA, the CREEPER, in ornitholo- 
gy, is made, by Linnzus, a ſpecies of 
the iſida, or king-fiſher. See the article 
IsP1DA. 

CERTIFICANDO DE RECOGNITIONE 
STAPULZZ, a writ ifſued to the mayor of 
the ſtaple, commanding him to certify to 
the lord-chancellor a ſtatute-ſtaple taken 
before him, where the party refuſes to 
bring it. 

CERTIFICATE, in law, a writing made 
in any court, to give notice to another 
court of any thing done therein. The 
clerks of the crown, aſſize, and the peace, 
are to make certificates into the Lage 
bench of the tenor of all indictments, con- 
victions, outlawriés, &c. 

CERTIFICATION ae of nowel diſ- 
ſeifin, a writ granted for the re-examin- 
ing paſſed- by aſſiſes before juſtices. This 
writ is uſed where a perfon appears by his 
bailiff to an aſſiſe, brought by another, 
and has loſt the day, 

CERTIORARI, a writ which iſſues out 
of the chancery, directed to an inferior 
court, to call up the records of a cauſe 
there depending, in order that juſtice may 
be done. And this writ is obtained upon 
complaint, that the party who ſeeks it 
has received hard uſage, or is not 2 * to 

ve 


DN 


have an impartial trial in the inferior 
court. A certiorari is made returnable 
either in the king's bench, common pleas, 
or in chancery. 
It is not only iſſued out of the court of 
chancery, but likewiſe out of the king's 
bench, in which laſt mentioned court it 
lies where the king would be certified of 
a record. Indictments from inferior 
courts, and proceedings of the quarter 
ſeſſions of the peace may alſo be removed 
into the king's bench by a certiorari; and 
here the very record muſt be returned, 
and not a tranſcript of it; though uiu- 
ally in chancery, if a certiorari be re- 
turnable there, it removes only a tenor 
of the record, 
CERTITUDE, conſidered in the things or 
ideas which are the objects of our under- 
ſtanding, is a neceſſary agreement, or 
diſagreement of one part of our know- 
ledge with another: as applied to the 
mind, it is the perception of ſuch agree- 
ment or diſagreement ; or ſuch a firm 
well-grounded aſſent, as excludes not 
only all manner of doubt, but all con- 
ceivable poſſibility of a miſtake. 

There are three forts of certitude, or aſ- 
ſurance, according to the difterent na- 
tures and circumſtances of things. 

1. A phyſical or natural certitude, which 
depends upon the evidence of ſenſe; as that 
I fee ſuch or ſuch a colour, or hear ſuch or 
ſuch a ſound : no body queſtions the truth 
of this, where the organs, the medium, and 
the object are rightly diſpoled. 2. Mathe- 
matical certitude is that ariſing from ma- 
thematical evidence; ſuch is, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones. 3. Moral certitude is 
that founded on moral evidence, and is 
frequently equivalent to a mathematical 
one, as that there was formerly ſuch an 
emperor as Julius Cæſar, and that he 
wrote the Commentaries which pals un- 
der his name; becauſe the hiſtorians of 
theſe times have recorded it, and no man 
has ever diſproved it ſince : this aftords a 
moral certitude, in common ſenſe io great, 
that one would be thought a fool or a 
madman for denying it. 

CERT- MONEY, a fine paid yearly by 
the reſidents of ſeveral manors, to the 
lord thereof, and ſometimes to the hun- 
dred, pro certo lete, that is, for the cer- 
tain keeping of the leet. 

CERVARIA, in botany, a name uſed by 
Rivinus, for the ſelmum of Linnæus. 
See the article SELINUM. _ 

CERVIA, in geography, a city and port- 
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town of Romania, in Italy, ſuuated on 
the gulph of Venice, about ten miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Ravenna, and ſubject to the 
pope: caſt lon. 130%, and north lat, 44 o. 
CERVICAL NERVES, in anatomy, are 
eight pair of nerves, ſo called as having 
their origin in the neck. See NERvE. 
From theſe eight pair there are inaumer- 
able branches diſtributed thro' the muſcles 
of the head, the neck, the ſcapula, and 
the humerus: from the third pair, in par- 
ticular, there is a branch which runs up 
to the ear: from the third, fourth, and 
fifth pair are formed thenerves of the dia- 
phragm, which paſſing through the 
neck and breatt, deſcend into the dia- 
phragm : the fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
of theſe, aſter they have been joined by 
various anaſtomoſes, form the fix robuſt 
nerves of the arm. To this diviſion is 
the ſpinal acceſſory nerve of Willis to 
be referred, as a fort of ninth pair of nerves 
of the neck; this ariſes from the ſpinal 
marrow, about the origin of the third 
or fourth pair, and paſſes through the 
great foramen in the os occipitis up into 
the cranium. | 
CERVICAL VESSELS, in anatomy, denote 
the arteries, veins, Sc. which pals thro' 
the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck, up 
to the ſkull, 
CERVICALES DESCENDENTES, a pair of 
muſcles, antagoniſts to the a, Pig 
res, coming from the third, fourth, fiith, 
and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 
CERVICARLIA, in botany, the name by 
which ſome call two diſtinct genuſes of 
plants, the trachelium and t'appia of other 
writers. See the articles TRACHELLUM 
and THAP$IA. 
CERVI-SPINA, in botany, the name by 
which Dillenius calls the rhammnus of other 
botaniſts. See the article RHAMNUs. 
CERVIX, in anatomy, denotes properly 
tune hinder part of the neck, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the fore-part, called 
jugulum, or the throat. See NECK. 
CERVIX of the uterus, or the neck of the 
uterus, that oblong canal or paſſage be- 
tween the internal and external orifices of 
the womb, which receives and incloſes 
the penis, likea ſheath, whence it is alſo 
called vagina, Sce the articles UTERUS 
and VAGINA. 
In maids it is very narrow, except in the 
time of the menſes, being ſcarce wide 
enoughtoadmita goole-quill: its inner ex- 
tremit is called the oſculum internum, or 
the internal mouth of the womb; it opens 
into the vagina in form of the glans penis 
XxX 2 in 


SEN 
in men: this part is alſo very ſmall in 
virgins, but in women who have had 
children, or who are big with child, it 

is larger; and in the laſt it is always 
cloſed up with a glutinous humour. In 
the time of delivery, it, in a wonderful 
manner, expands itſelf, ſo as to give pal- 
ſage to the child. See DELIVERY. 

CERUMEN, rAR-Wax, or that natural 
excrement collected in the meatus audi- 


torius, and diſcharged from the glands of 


thoſe parts, through the membrane which 
lines them. It is fluid on its firſt diſcharge, 
but by its continuance it becomes thicker, 


more ſolid, viſcid, of the conſiſtenck of 


clay, and of a bitteriſſi taſte. ä 
CERUSE, or CFruss, WHITE-LFAD, a 


plates of that metal to the vapour of vi- 
negar. 
The beſt way of preparing it is the ſol- 
lowing, as recommended by Boerhaave : 
a glaſs-cucurbit is to he cut off in ſuch a 
manner, as to leave it a very long 
mouth; an alembic-head of glaſs is to 
he fitted to this; tome vinegar is to he 
ut into the body, and a number of thin 
plates of lead are to be placed in the head, 
in ſuch a manner, that they may ftand 
ſomewhat erect : when the head is fitted on, 
the body is to be ſet ina gentle ſand-heat for 
twelve hours: then unluting the veiſels, 
the receiver, which had been fitted to the 
noſe of the head, will contain a ſweet 
and ſtyptic liquor, nauſeous and turbid, 
called the vin<2ar of lead, or the ſolution 
of lead; and the plates of lead, taken 
out of the head, will be found covered 
with a white duſty matter; this is ceru!s : 
and if the operation be repeated, the whole 


ccruſs. 

Ceruſs is uſed externally either mixed in 
ointments, or by ſprinkling it on old glcet- 
ing and watry ulcers, aud in many disea fe. 
of the ſkin. If when it is reduced into u fin. 
powder, it is received in with the breath 
in inſpiration, and carried down into the 
lungs, it cauſes terrible aſthmas, that are 
almoſt incurable, and at laſt general) 
prove fatal: ſad inſtances of tne very pe; - 
nicious effects of this metal are too often 
ſeen among thoſe perſons who work Icad 
in any form, but particularly among the 
workers in White-lead. 

The painters uſe it in great = ; 
and, that it may 'be afforded cheap to 
them, it is generally adulterated with 
common whiting : the engliſh and dutch 
ceruſs are very bad in this reſpect : the 
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{prt of calx of lead, made by expoling 


lead will be in fine reduced to this ſtate of 


CED 

venetian ought always to be uſed by apo- 
thecar ies. 

CERUSS of antimony, a medicine prepared 
by diſtilling powuered regulus of arting. 
ny with ſpit of nitre, till no more func; 
ariſe; what remains in the retort beine 
pulveriſed and waſhed, makes the coru;s 
of antimony, which is eſteemed a power— 
ful diuretic. 

CERVUS, the SPAG or DEER-KINH, in 

zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the pecora, the characters of 
which are, that they have deciduous 
horns, at firſt hairy, and afterwards naked 
and imooth ; add to this, that there is 
only one dog-tooth on each fide cf the 
upper jaw, and that placed at a diſtance 
from the other teeth. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
camelo-pardalis, the alce or elk, the ran- 
giter or rein-deer, the capreolus, and the 
ſtag and tallow-deer, See the articles 
CAMELO-PARDALIS, Ec. 

CERVUS VOLANS, in zoology, the naue 
of the ſtag-horned beetle, a remarkably 
large ſpecies of beetle, with its horns 
deeply jagged, or ramified, ſomewhat 
like thote of a ſtag. See plate XL, 
ſig. 2. 

CERYX, a name antiently uſed for three 
cencra of ſhell-tifh, ig. the buccinum, 
purpura, and murex. See the articles 
BucciIxNuUM, Se. 

CESAR and CFSARIAN, 
CESAR and CASARIAN. 

CESARE, among logicians, one of the 
modes ot the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſme; 
the minor propoſition of which is an uni- 
verſa] aſhrmative, and the other two uni- 
verial negatives : thus, 

Cx No unmoral books ought to be read: 

$4 ut every obſcene book is immor21: 

RE Therefore no obicene book ought to 
be read. 

CESENA, a town of Romania, in Italy, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Ruavevra : 
eat lon. 129 50, and north lat. 445 20. 
It is a biſhop's tee. 

CEöls, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
tor the wild carrot. See Daucus. 

CESSAMPELUs, the name by which many 
call the hoary-branched ſpecies of con- 
volyulus, or bind-weed. See the ailicle 
CONVOLVULUS. 

CESSATION, cefatio a divinis, in the 
romiſh church, is when, for any notori- 
ous injury to the church, a ftop is put to 
all divine offices and the adminiſtration 
of the tacraments, and chriſtians are de- 
prived of church-burial, A ceſſation 2 

ars 
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s 
fers from an interdict in this, that, dur- 
ing the latter, divine ſervice may be per- 
formed in ſuch churches of any place in- 
terdicted, as are not expreſly under the 
interdit, and even be celebrated ſolemn- 
ly on certain high feſtivals, the church- 
doors being ſhut : but in a ceſſation, no 
religious ſervice can be perform ed ſolemn- 
ly ; the only liberty allowed, is, in order 
to renew the conſecrated hoſts, to repeat, 
every week, a private mals in the pariſh- 
churches, the doors being ſliut, obſerving 
alſo not to ring the bell. Moreover it is 
lawful, during the ceſſation, to admini- 
ſer baptiſm, confirmation, and penance 
to ſuch perſons as deſire it, provided they 
are not excommunicated, or under an in- 
terdict. 


CESSAVIT, in law, a writ that lies upon 


this general ground, that the perſon 
againſt whom it is brought, has for two 
years neglected to perform the ſervice, or 
to pay the rent he is obliged to by his te- 
nure, and has not upon his lands ſuſfici- 
ent goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 

An heir cannot maintain a writ of ceſſa- 
vit for ceſſure made in the time of his an- 
ceſtor, unleſs it be in eale of fee-farm 
rents by ſtatute. 


Ces3Aavit DE CANTARIA is where a per- 


ſon gives land to a religious houle, to lay 
divine ſervice, or provide alms for the 
poor. If the ſaid ſervices are not perform- 
ed in two years, then the donor, or his 
heirs, ſhall have this writ againſt the per- 
fon that holds the lands. 


CESSION, in law, an act by which a per- 


ſon ſurrenders and tranſmits to another 
perſon, a right which belonged to himſelf. 
Ceſſion is more particularly uſed in the 
civil law for a voluntary furrender of a 

rſon's effects to his creditors, to avoid 
— A debtor cannot be ad- 
mitted to the benefit of ceſſion unleſs by 
virtue of letters patent, confirmed in court 
by the creditors; and in order to obtain 
that favour, he muſt make it appear that 
he has no reſource left for payment, nor 
cannot he reproached with v1 _ or fraud, 
Ceſſion implied a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the perſon to wear a green cap, 
which was intended: to ſignify, that the 
ceſſionary was become poor through his 
own folly. The italian lawyers deſcribe 
the ceremony of ceſſion to conſiſt in ſtrik- 
ing the bare breech three times _—_ 
ſtone, called lapis vituperii, in the pre- 
ſence of a judge. 8 it conſiſted in 

iving up the girdles and keys in court. 
There are ſeveral debts for which a per- 
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CESSION, in che eccleſiaſtical law, is when 


CESSIONARY, a term uſed by ſome for 


CESSIONARY, cefſtonarius, likewiſe denotes 
CESSOR, one that ceaſes or neglects to 


CESTREUS, in ichthyology, a name uſed 


CESTRUM, in botany, a genus of the 


CESTUI, a french word, ſignifying he or 


8 


ſon cannot be admitted to make a ceſſion 
of his eſtate; ſuch are thoſe occahoned 
by a depoſit of public or private money, 
and in general all thoſe debts accompani- 
ed with fraud or perfidy on the part of the 
debtor : perſons condemned in a fine, or 
damages, for any crime, are alſo exclud- 
ed from the benefit of ceſſion; as are 
merchants who buy in groſs to ſell in de- 
tail, ſtrangers, matters for the wages of 
their ſervants, perſons who have embez- 
zelled the public money, &c. The cef- 
ſion of goods does not liberate a debtor ; 
So that whatever riches he may afterwards 
acquire, the creditors can ſe1ze for their 
own payment : they are obliged, however, 
to allow him a livelihood, 


an eccleſiaſtical perſon is created a biſhop, 
or when a parſon of a pariſh takes an- 
other benetice without diſpenſation, or 
being otherwiſe qualified. In both theſe 
caſes their firlt benefices become void by 
ceſſion, without any reſignation; and to 
thoſe livings that the perſon had, who 
was created biſhop, the king may preſent 
for that time, wholvever is patron of them; 
and in the other caſe the patron may pre- 
ſent : but by diſpenſation of retainder, a 
biſhop may retain ſome or all the prefer- 
ments he was intitled to, before he was 
made biſhop. 


a bankrupt. See the article BANKRUPT. 


the perſon! to whom the ceſſion of goods 
is made, either voluntarily or judicially. 
See the article ASSIGNEE. 


perform a duty, and for that reaſon is li- 
able to have the writ ceſſavit brought 
againſt him. See the article CEsSAvIT. 


by Geſner for the mugil, or mullet. - 


pentandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, of 
a funnel-form, with a cylindrical and 
very long and ſlender tube, and a plane 
plicated limb, divided into five equal 
ovated ſegments ; the fruit is an oblong 
oval berry, with one cell, containing nu- 
merous roundiſh ſeeds. 


him, frequently uſed in our law-writings. 
Thus, ceflui qui truft, a perſon who has 
lands, &c. committed to him for the be- 
nefit of another : and if ſuch perſon does 
not perform his truſt, he is compellable 
to it in chancery, : 

Ceftus 


. 
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Ceftui qui vie, one for whole life any lands, 
Sc. are granted. 


Caſtui qui uſe, a perſon to whoſe uſe any 


one is infeoffed of lands or tenements. 

Formerly the feoffees to uſes were deemed 

owners. of the land, but now the poſſeſ- 

. hon is adjudged in cefluz qui uſe, 

.CESTUS, among antient poets, a fine em- 
broidered girdle ſaid to be worn by Venus, 
to which Homer aſcribes the faculty of 
charming and conciliating love. 

CEsTvs, or Cæsrus, among the antient 
athlete. See the article CæsTus. 

CESURE, cæſura. Sce CÆSURA. 

CEBTACEOUs, an appellation given to a 

claſs or order of fiſhes, otherwiſe called 

Plagiuri. See the article PLAGITIVURI. 

The term cetaceous, though properly on- 

ly applicable to the whale-kind, has ne- 

vertheleſs been uſed to denote any large 

- fiſh, as the ſhark, ſea-fox, Sc. 

CETE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 
catodon with the fiſtula in its neck. 

CETERACH, $PLEEN-WORT, in phar- 

macy, a genus of plants called by Lin- 

næus aſplenium. See ASPLENIUM. 

The leaves of this plant, gathered in 

September, are reckoned detergent, and 

extolled by Dioſcorides in curing all diſ- 

- eaſes of the ſpleen. 

They are allo recommended in obſtruc- 
tions of the liver, the jaundice, a quar- 
tan fever, far comminuting the ſtone, 
and promoting the menſes and urine. 

CETERIS PARIBUS. See the article 
CATERIS PARIBUS. 

.EETTE, a port-town of Languedoc, in 
| France, ſituated on a bay of the Medi- 
terranean, in eaſt longitude 39 16", and 
north latitude 4.3* 25 
'CETUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, comprehending 
twenty-two ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
twenty-one in Tycho's, and in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue ſeventy-eight. 

Cxrus, in ichthyology, the ſame with cete. 
See the article CETE. 

CFV, a city of China, in the province of 
Xantung, ſituated about thirteen miles 
eaſt of Pekin, in 36 north lat. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 

- ſituated on the river Tanaro, near the 

confines of the republic of Genoa, and 

about forty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Tu- 
rin: eaſt longit. 89 6', and north latitude 


44 25. 
CEVADILLA, in botany, the name by 
' which ſome call the indian cauſtic barley. 
* CEVENNES, a ridge of mountains in the 
province of Languedoc, m France, 
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CEURAWATH, the name of a particy. 
lar ſect of banians, in the Eaſt- Indie; 
who hold the metempſychoſis with fe 
much ſuperſtition, that they will not Kill 
the leaſt inſect: their prieſts carry a piece 
of linnen over their mouth, that no flies 
may enter. All the other ſects of the 
banians have an averſion for this, and 
continually exhort their auditors to ſhun 
alld iſcourſe and converſation with them, 
See the article BANIANS, 

CEUTA, a city of the kingdom of Fez, 
in Africa, ſituated on the ſouth fide of 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, almoſt oppoſite 
to it: welt longit. 69 30/,. and north lat, 
35* so.. 

It is a ſtrong fortreſs, in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards, 

CEYLON, an iſland in the indian ocean, 

ſituated between 789 and 82 eaſt longi. 
tude, and between 6* and 10 noth 
latitude, 
It is about two hundred and fifty miles 
long, and two hundred bread. The 
Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of all the 
ſea-coaſt, monopolize all the cinnamon 
produced in the iſland, the king being 
obliged to keep in the center of the itland, 
in his capital of Candy. 

CEZIMBRA, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
Portugal, about four leagues from cape 
Spichel. 

CHA, in commerce, a thin light ſilk ſtuff 
made in China, and worn by the inha- 
bitants for a ſummer's dreſs. 

CHAA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
for the thea, or tea-tree. See the articles 
THEA and TEA. 

CHAALONS pen the Marne, in geo- 
graphy. See the article CHALLONS. 
CHAC ABOUT, che name of a ſect of 
the religion of the Tonquinois, between 
China and the Indies: they believe in the 
metempſychoſis, and that ſuch as receive 
their law, without obſerving it as they 
ought, ſhall, forthe ſpace of three thouſand 
years, ramble in different bodies, to nt 

them for the manſions of the happy. 

CHABLAIS, a country of Savoy, with 
the title of dutchy. 

CHABNAM, a kind of clear fine muſlin, 
brought from Bengal. 

CHACE, or CHACING. 
CHasE and CHASING, 

CHACK,, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe, 

vp vi head is not ſteady, but he toſles 


See the articles 


up hipoſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, 
to avoid the ſubjection of the bridle. 
In order to fix and ſecure his head, you 


need only to put under his noſe-band a 
mall 


CH A 627 J CHA 
Gnall flat band of iron bended archwiſe, CHAFFERS, in our old records, ſignify 


which anſwers to a martingale. 

CHACO, a large country of ſouth Ameri- 
ca, ſituated between 19“ and 27* ſouth 
latitude. : 

CHACONE, a kind of dance in the air of 
a ſaraband, derived from the Moors. 
The baſs conſiſts of four notes, which 
proceed in conjunct degrees, making di- 
vers concords and couplets with the lame 
burden. 

CHAELIZE CANCRORUM, CRAB'S CLAWS, 
See the article CRAB. 

CHAROPHY LLUM, uE RVIL, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the pentandria-dig ynia 
claſs of plants, the univerial flower of 
which is almoſt uniform; the proper 
flowers conſiſt of five inflexo-cordated pe- 
tals, the exterior being ſomewhat the 
largeſt; there is no pericarpium ; the 
fruit is ovato-oblong, acuminated, and 
ſeparable into two parts, containing two 
oblong ſeeds, attenuated at the top, con- 
vex on one ſide and plane on the other. 

CHATIA, in zoology, a genus of in- 
ſe&s of the order of the apteria, the cha- 
rafters of which are theſe : the body is 
long, ſlender, and rounded, reſembling 
a hair, or a piece of fine thread; and 
hence called, in engliſh, the hair-worm, 
or guinea- worm. 

CHE TO DON, in ichthyology, a genus 

of fiſhes, of the acanthopterygious or- 
der, the characters of which are theſe : 
the branchioſtege membrane on each fide 
contains four or five ſmall bones ; and 
the teeth are oblong, contiguous, and 
flexible. 
Under this genus are comprehended ſeve- 
ral fpecies, diſtinguiſhed by having 46, 
41, 33, 37, 36, and 33 rays in the 
back · fin. 

CHAFE, or CHAFING of à rope, is ſaid 
of a rope that is galled or fretted : thus, 
the cable is chafed in the hawſe; that is, 
begun to be worn out there. 

CHAFERY, a forge in an iron-mill, where 
the iron is hammered out into complete 
bars, and brought to perfection. 

CHAFE-WAX, an officer in the chancery, 
who fits the wax for ſealing writs, pa- 
tents, and other inſtruments iſſued out 
from thence. 

CHAFF, in huſbandry, the reſuſe or ſtraw 
that is ſeparated from corn, by ſcreening 
or winnowing it. 

CHAFFERCOUNCES, printed linnens, 
manufactured in the mogul's dominions, 


and imported to Europe by way of 


Surat. 


wares or merchandize; and hence the word 
chaflering is uſed for buying and ſelling. 


CHAFF-FINCH, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of the /-1nzilla,, with a 


iron- coloured breaſt, and black wings 
ſpotted with white. See FRINGILLA. 
The chaff-finch is a hardy bud, living 
upon any kind of ſeeds, 


CHAFFING gf ropes. See CHAPE, 
CHAGRE, a fort at the month of a river 


of the {ame name, a little ſouth of Porto 
Bello: welt longit. 82%, and north lati- 
tude 99 5c", 


CHAGREEN, or SHAGREEN. See the 


article SHAGREEN. 


CHAIN, cateza, a long piece of metal 


compoſed of ſeveral links or rings, en- 
gaged the one in the other. They are 
made of divers metals, fome round, ſome 
flat, others ſquare ; ſome ſingle, ſome 
double; and terve to ſo many ules, that 
it would be tedious to give a particular 
account of them all. A gold chain is 
one of the badges of the dignity of the 
lord mayor of London, and remains to 
the perſon after his being diveſted of that 
office, as a mark that he has paſſed the 
chair. 


CHAIN is alſo a kind of meaſure in France, 


in the trade of wood for fuel : there are 
chains for wood by tale, for wood by the 
rope, for faggots, for cleft wood, and 
for round ſticks ; there are alſo chains 
meaſuring the ſheaves of all forts of corn, 
particularly with regard to the payment 
of tythes ; for meaſuring bottles of hay, 
and for meaſuring horſes: all theſe are 
divided into feet, inches, hands, Cc. ac- 
cording to the ule they are deſigned for. 


CHAIN is alſo a ftring of gold, filver, or 


ſteel-wire, wrought like a tiſſue, which 
ſerves to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and 
other valuable toys upon. The inven- 
tion of thele pieces of workmanſhip was 
derived originally from England, whence 
foreigners give them the name of chains 
of England. 
In making theſe chains, a part of the wire 
is folded into little links, of an oval form, 
the longeſt diameter about three lines, the 
ſhorteſt one. Theſe, after they have 
been exactly ſoldered, are again folded 
into two, and then bound together and 
interwoven by means of ſeveral other 
little threads of the ſame thickneſs, ſome 
of which paſſing from one end to the 
other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff, and 
the others, which paſs tranſvesſely, the 
woof ; there are at lzatt four hound 
little 
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little links in a chain of four pendants, 
fo equally and at the ſame time to firmly 
connecteq, that the eye takes the whole 
to conſiſt of one piece. 

CHarns in a ſbip, thoſe irons to which the 
ſhrouds of the maſts are made faſt to the 
chain-walls. 

CHAIN-WALLS, in a ſhip, the broad tim- 
bers which are made jetting out of her 
fides, to which the ſhrouds are faſtened 
and ſpread out, the better to ſecure the 
maſts. 

CHAIN-SHOT, two bullets with a chain 
between them. They are uſed at fea to 
ſhoot down yards or maſts, and to cut 
the ſhrouds or rigging of a ſhip. 

CHAIN-PUMP. See the article PUMP. 

CHAIN, in ſurveying, a meaſure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of 
iron- wire, ſerving to take the diſtance be- 
tween two or more places. 

Gunter's chain of 100 ſuch links, each 
meaſuring 7-22 inches, and conſequent- 
ly equal to 66 feet, or four poles. 

When you arc to mecalure any line by 
this chain, you need have regard to no 
other denomination than chains and links, 
which are to be tet down with a full point 
between them. Thus, for inſtance, if 
the hae of a cloſe is found to be 10 chains 
14 links, it muſt be ſet down thus, 10. 14. 
But if the links be under 10, a cypher 
muſt be prefixed ; thus 10 chains leaks, 
muſt be ſet down 10. o. 

Then if the field be a ſquare or parallelo- 
gram, if you multiply the length expreſ- 
fed in chains and links, by the breadth 
expreſſed in the ſame manner, and cut 
off five figures from the product, thoſe 
towards the left hand will be acres; then 
multiply the ſeparated figures by four, 
cutting off the tame number of figures, 
and you will have the roods or quarters 
of an acre ; and laſtly, multiply the re- 
maining figures by 4o, cutting off five as 
before, and you will have the ſquare 
perches. 

To take an angle as BAC by the chain 
(plate XL. fig. 3. N*1.) meaſure along 
Ne hde AB any ſmall diſtance as AD, 
and meafure the like diſtance along the 
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the point E, and you have the angle re. 
quired. See SCALE, CHORD, &c. 
The ſame method may be uſed in ſur. 
veying a field, by reſolving it into tr 
angles, and meaſuring the ſides and an. 
gles. But if the field has but four angles, 
as in the above figure, you need only 
meaſure the ſides and one of the angles, 
as BAC; for when that is plotted, ac- 
cording to the foregoing directions, and 
the length of the ſides ſet off from A to 
B and C, if you take the length of the 
tide CD in the compaſles, and ſetting 
one foot in C deſcribe a ſmall arch; alfo 
with the length of the ſide BD, one foot 
being placed in B, croſs the former arch 
in D, then draw the lines CD and BD, 
you will have the true plot of the field 
required, 

By the chain to find the diſtance between 
two objects inacceſſible in reſpect to each 
other. From ſome place as C, (ibid. No 2.) 
whence the diſtance between each object A 
and B and the faid place is acceſſible in a 
right line, meaſure the diſtance C A, and 
continue the line to D, making CD equal 
to CA: meaſure alſo BC, and produce 
the line to E, till CE be equal to CB, 
Join DE; and the triangle CDE is 
equal and ſimilar to the triangle ABC, 
the diſtance DE being meaſured, will 
give the inacceſſible diſtance required. 


CHAIR, cathedra, was antiently the ſug- 


geſtum, or pulpit, whence the prieſt or 
public orator ſpoke to the people. Sce 
the article CATHEDRA. | 

It is ſtill applied to the place whence pro- 
feſſors or regents in the univerſities, de- 
liver their letures: thus we ſay, the pro- 
feſlor's chair. It is alſo applied to the 
chief magiſtrate of a city, or rather to 
the ſeat appropriated to his office: thus 
we ſay, next the chair. 


Curule-CHAIR, an ivory ſeat placed on 4 


car, wherein were ſeated the chief ma- 
giſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to whom 
the honour of a triumph was granted, 


CHAIR, _ the roman-catholics, cer- 
e 


tain feaſts held antiently in commemo- 
ration of the tranſlation of the fee or feat 
of the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 


ſide AC to E; then meaſure the diſtance CHAIR-MAN, the preſident or ſpeaker df 


DE, which will be the chord of the angle 
BAC or arch ED. To plot this angle, 


draw the line AB at pleaſure, and from 


an aſſembly. See PRESIDENT. 


CHAISE, a ſort of light, open chariot, ot 


calaſh. See CHARIOT. 


the ſcale ſet off the diſtance AD. Then CHALASTICS, an appellation given to 
relaxing medicines, as oil, butter, &c. 
CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white 
knotty ſort of ſtring at each end of an 
egg, tormed of a plexus of the fibres f 
the 


from the center A with the radius A D, de- 
ſcribe with your compaſſes the arch DE, 
. and ſet off on it the diſtance DE from D 
to E; then from A draw AC through 


memo- 
or ſeat 
eter. 


ker di 
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white are connected together. See EGG, 

CHALCANTHA, in natural hiſtory, a 

kind of compound falts, of a coarle and 
wregular ſtructure, conliderably hard, 
and naturally impure and opake. 
Of the'e, authors enumerate a great many 
ſpecies, as the browniſh-red chalcanthum, 
or chalcitis of the antients ; the yellow 
chalcanthum, or miſy of the GreekF; the 
blackiſh chalcanthum, or ſory of the an- 
tients, and ruſma of the moderns; and 
the gold-coloured, friable chalcanthum, 
or melanrteria of the antients. See the 
articles CHa1CiT13, Mis, Ec. 

CHALCEDONY, chalcedonius, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of ſemipellucid gems, of 
an even and regular not tabulated tex- 
ture, of a ſerni-opake, cryſtalline baſis, 
and yariegated with different colours, dit- 

erſed in form of miſts and clouds, and, 
if nicely examined, found to be owing 
to an admixture of various kinds of 
earths, but imperfeQly blended in the 
maſs, and often viſible in diltin& mole- 
culz. 

Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, as the blujſh-white chalcedony; 
the browniſh-black chalcedony, or ſmoaky 
jaiper or capnitis of the antients z and 
the yellow and red chaicedony. 
All the chalcedonies give fire readily 
with ſteel, and make no efferveſcence 
with aqua-fortis. 

CHALCIDICA, or CHagcipicum, in 
antient architecture, a magnificent hall 
belonging to a tribunal or court of jul- 
tice, Some writers make it the court 
where affairs of coinage were regulated; 
others, the mint itlelf. Vitruvius uſes 
it for the auditory of a baliljca ; and 
lometimes it expreſſes the apartment 
where the gods were imagined to eat. 

CHALCIDES, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
lacertus, or lizard, with a rounded tail, 
and three toes on each foot. 

CHALCIS, in ichthyology, a name given 
by Pliny to the herring, or clupea, with 
the lower jaw longeſt, and without any 
black ſpots. See the article CLUPEa. 

CHALCITIS, the name given by the an- 
tients to the browniſh-red chalcanthum, 
of a ſoft and friable ſubſtance, and ſhew- 
ing a very irregular ſurface when broken; 
being compoled of five or fix ſeries of 
ſhort, waved and undulated firiz. 

It is found in many parts of the turkiſh 
dominions, and is given internally by 


ſome after calcination, in fluxes and hæ- 
morrhages, 
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hiſtory, a name given by the antients to 
a ſpecies of emerald, of a duſky colour, 
veined with yellow. See EMERALD, 

CHALDEA, or BaBYLON14A, the antient 
name of a country of Afia, now called 
Fyrac Arabic. See EYRac ARaBIC. 

CHALDEE, or CHaLpaiC language, that 
ſpoken by the Chaldeans, or people of 
Chaldea : it is a dialeQ of the Hebrew. 

CHALDEE paraphraſe, in the rabbinical 
ſtyle, is termed targum. See TARGUM. 

CHALDRON, a dry engliſh meaſure, con- 
fiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels, heaped up 
according to the ſealed buſhel kept at 
Guild-hall, London : but on ſhip-board, 
twenty-one chaldron of coals are allowed 
to the ſcore. The chaldron ſhould weigh 
two thouland pounds. 

Calves CHALDRON denotes part of the en- 
trails of a calf. See the article CALF. 

CHALICE, the cup or veſſel uled to ad- 

miniſter the wine in the ſacrament ; and 
by the roman-catholics in the mats. 
The uſe of the chalice, or communicat- 
ing in both kinds, is, by the church of 
Rome, denied to the laity, who commu- 
nicate only in one kind ; the clergy alone 
being allowed the privilege of commu- 
nicating in both kinds. 

CHALIZA, in hebrew antiquity, the ce- 
remony whereby a woman leſt a widow, 
pulled off her brother- in- law's ſhoes, who 
ſhould have eſpouled her ; after which 
ſhe was at liberty to marry whom ſhe 
pleaſed, See the article Widow. 

CHALK, in natural-hiſtory, the engliſh 
name of the white, dry marle, with 
a duſty ſurface, found in hard maſſes, 
and called by authors creta, and terra 
creta. 

Chalk thrown into water, raiſes a great 
number of bubbles, with a hiſſing noiſe, 
and flowly diffuſes itſelf into an impal- 
pable powder, It ferments more ſtrongly 
with acids than any other earth, and 
burns to lime. 
As a medicine, chalk deſerves, perhaps, 
the higheſt place among the aikaline ab- 
ſorbents ; nor is it leſs uſeful in many of 
the ordinary affairs of life. Its uſe in 
cleaning various utenſils is well known, 
and it is in no ſmall repute as a ma- 
nure, eſpecially for cold four lands; in 
which intention the ſoft unftuous chalk 
is moſt proper, as the dry, hard, and 
ſtrong chalk is for lime. It is a great 
improver of lands, and will even change 
the very nature of them. However, it 
is moſt adviſcable to mix one load of 
Yyy 0 
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chalk, with two or three of dung, mud, 
or freſh mould, whereby it will become 
a laſting advantage to the ground: the 
common allowance is fourtcen loads of 
chalk to every acre, 


Black Chalk, among painters, denotes a 


kind of ochreous earth, of a cloſe itruc- 
ture, and fine black colour, uſcd in 
drawing upon blue paper. 


Red CHALK, an indurated clayey ochre, 


common in the colour- ſnops, and much 
uſed by painters and artificers. 


CYHALKY LAND, that lying on a chalky 


bottom, whereby it 1s {trongly impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the chalk. 
Theſe lands naturally produce may- 
weed, poppies, Sc. Saint-toin and tretoil 
likewiſe agree with them; and their beſt 
produce of corn is barley or what, tho? 
oats will Iikewiſc do well on them. 
The beſt manure for chaiky lands is rags, 
dung, and folding of ſheep. If rain hap- 
pens to fall on them juſt after ſowing, it 
binds the earth ſo hard, that the corn 
cannot paſs through it. To prevent 
which misfortunc, it is uſual to manure 
theſe lands with half-rotten dung, with 
which ſome mix ſand. " 


CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to 


a duel, or other combat, See the article 
DuEL. 


CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made 


to jurors, who are returned to a perion 
on a trial, 

This challenge is made either to the 
array, or to the polls: to the array, when 
exception is taken to the whole number 
of jurors impannelled; and to the polls, 
when an exception is made to one or 
more of the jury as not indifferent. 
Challenge to the jurors is likewiſe di- 
vided into challenge principal or peremp- 
tory, and challenge for cauſe ; that is, 
upon cauſe or reaſon alledged. Challenge 
principal, is what the law allows with - 
out any cauſe alledged, or further exa- 
mination : as a priſoner arraigned at the 
bar for felony, may challenge peremp- 
torily the number allowed lum by law, 
being twenty, one after another, alledg- 
ing no further cauſe than his own diſlike: 
and the jurors, ſo challenged, ſhall be 
put off, and new ones taken in their 
places. 

In caſes of treaſon and petit-treaſon, the 
number of thirty-five jurors may be pe- 
re mptorily challenged, without ſhewing 
ny cauſe ; and more, both in treaſon 
a: d fe-ony, may be challenged, ſhewing 
cauſe, | 
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If thoſe who proſecute for the king chal. 
lenge a juror, they are to aſſign the cauſe; 
* if the cauſe alledged he not a good 
one, the inqueſt ſhall be taken. When 
the king is party, if the other fide chal. 
lenge any juror above the number al- 
lowed, he ought to ſhew cauſe of his 
challenge immediately, while the jury is 
full, and before they are worn. 

There may be a principal cgunſe of chal. 
lenge in civil actions, and a challenge {or 
favour. The principal challenge is in 
reſpect of partiality, or default of the 
ſherift, Sc. Challenge fer favour, is 
when the plaintiff or defendant is tenant 
to the ſheriff, or if the ſheriff's fon has 
married the daughter of the party, Sc. 


CHALLENGE, among hunters. When 


hounds er beagles, at firſt finding the 
ſcent of their game, preſently open and 
cry, they are ſaid to challenge. 


CHALLONS oz the Marne, the capite! of 


the Challonois, in the province of Cham- 
paign, in France, ſituated eighty-two 
miles eaſt of Paris, and thirty touth-ecaſt 
of Rheims: caſt long. 4* 35, north lat. 
48? 55), 

It is a biſhop's ſee. 


CHALLOXS 6x the Soan, a city of Burgun- 


dy, in France, thirty-two miles ſouth of 
Dijon: eaſt long. ;“, north lat. 46* 40, 
It 15 the fee of a biſhop. 


. CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appella- 


tion given to any liquid, as wine or wa- 
ter, impregnated with particles of iron 
or ſteel. : 

Dr. Short, in his hiſtory of the mineral 
waters, has claſſed them into the warm 


purging chalybeat, diuretic chaly beat, 


purging and plain ſulphur-waters. 
Ot the warm purging chalybeat waters, 
that of Buxton ſeems to be the principal, 
See the article BUXTON-WELLS. 
The purging chalybcat contains a mine- 
ral ſpirit, ſulphur, vitriol, nitre, and ſca- 
ſalt, with a calcarious earth, of which 
ſome particles are attracted by the load- 
ſtone, which proves them to be icen: of 
theſe, the Scarborough-ſpaw is now 1n 
greateſt reputation. See SCARBOROUGH, 
The diuretic chalybeat water conſiſts of 
much the ſame principles with the for- 
mer claſs, only the ſalts are in leis pro- 
portion; of theſe there are great num - 
bers in Yorkſhire. 
Dr. Monro, profeſſor of anatomy at E- 
dinburgh, by pouring a tincture of galls 
into common water, and diſſolving there- 
in a ſmall quantity of (al martis, adding 
tome filings of iron and oil of vitrol, 
procured 
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procured a water exactly like the natural 
chalybeat water; and he is of opinion, 
that where theſe are not to be had, the 
artificial water may be made to anſwer 
all their intentions, according to its be- 
ing more or leſs cloſely kept, or expoſed 
in the air or heat, Cc. Vide. Med. Eff. 
Edinb. 

CHAM, or KHAN, a word of much the 
ſame import with king in englith : it is 
the title of the ſovereign princes of Tar- 

. tary, and is lizewlle applied to the prin- 
cipal noblemen of Perſia. 

CHAM, in geography, a town of the bava- 
rian palatinate, ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, about twenty-five miles north - 
eaſt of Rat. ſbon: caſt long. 139, noith 
lat. 49? 15'. 

CHAMA, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, is 
reckoned by Linnzeus a fpecies of con- 
cha, diſtinguiſhed by its convex, equal, 
and patent valves. See CONCH a. 
Others male the chama a diſtinct genus, 
the ſhell of which is formed of two valves, 
which are both convex, or gibboſe, and 
equal; and tho” ſhut, always leave an 
opening in one part. 

There is a great variety among the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of chama; fome being per- 
fectly ſmooth, ſome ſtriated, and ſome 
rugoſe, or even ſpinolę ; whilſt others are 
oblong, others roundiſh ; ſome cquilate- 
ral, and others not io, Ec. 
Among a great many elegant ſpecies of 
this genus, we may reckon, 1. The con- 
cha veneris, or Venus's ſhell, with a ſpi— 
noſe edge. 2. The agate-chama. And, 
3. The ziczac chama. 
| CHAMADE, in war, a ſignal made by 
beat of drum for a conference with the 
enemy, when any thing is to be propot- 
ed; as a ceſſation of arms, to bring oft 
the deal, or a fignal maile by the be- 
ſieged, when they have a mind to deliver 
up a place upon articles of capitujation : 
in which cale there is a fulpention of 
arms, and hoſtages delivered on both tides, 
CHAM ZAEBA TOS, in botany, &c. a name 
lometimes given to the rubus. See tae 
article RuBUs. 
CHAM ZEBUXUS, in botany, a name 
ometimes uſed ſor poly gala, or milk-wort. 
CHAMZECERASUS, the DwarF-no- 
NEY-5SUCKLE, makes a diitinet genus 
of plants, according to ſome; Hut Lin- 
næus comprehenqs it under lonicera. See 
the article LONtCER A, 
CHAMACERASUS is allo uſed by the an- 
tients for the alkekengi, or winter cherry. 


CHAMZECLEMA, in botany, a name 
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given to the hedera terreftris, or ground - 
ivy. See the article HEDERA. 

CHAMZECRISTA, in botany, the name 
by which Kivinus calls the caſſia. See 
the article Cass1A, 

CHAMZEDAPHNE, the DWARF-BaY, 
a genus of plants otherwile called andro- 
meda, or chamz-rhododendros. 

CHANUZEDRYS, GERMANDER, accord- 
ing to Journe ort, makes a diſtin& ge- 
nus of plants ; but is ranged by Linnzus 
under teucrium. See TEUCRIUM. 

CHAMZELEA, $PURGE-OLLVE, in bo- 
tany, a name uſed by Tournefort for the 
cneorum of Linnzxus, See CNEORUM., 

CHAMZELEON, chameules, in zoology, a 
ipecies of lizard with a ſhort rounded 
tail, five tocs on each foot, two or three 
of which adhere together. See LIZARD. 

CiiaMALEON-THISTLE, ixia, in botany, 
See the article Ix IA. : 

CHAM-ELINUM, in botany, a name 
uſed by Vaillant for the linum of other 
botaniſts. See the article Lin uu. 

CHAMALUCE, a plant more commonly 
called tuiilago. See Tuss1L Ago. 

CHAMAE MILE, cbamæmilum, in botany, 

the lame with the anthemis of Linnæus. 
It belongs to the ſyngengſa-elygamla- 
ſuperfiua clats of plants; its flower is of 
tie compound, radiated kind; and its 
fruit is a ſingle, oval, compreſſed, and 
naked feed, contained in the calyx, or 
cup of the flower. 
Chamæmile- flowers are given in infufion 
by way of emetic, are uled in emollient 
decoctions, and are always an ingredient 
in clyſters. The dried leaves are ac- 
counted laxative and emolljert, and faid 
to promote urine and the menſes. 

CHAMZENERION, or CHAMENERIUM, 
the podded WILLOW-HERB, in botany, 
the tame with the epilobium of Linnaus. 
vee the article EPILOKIUM, 

CHAM APLITYS, GROUND-7INFE, in bo- 
tany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, 
according to Tournetort, but is compre- 
hended under teucrium by Linnæus. See 
the article TEUCR31UM, 

CHAM ZE£RHODOCDENDRONS, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the decaudria-monoryria 
cla!s of plants, the flower of which is mo- 
nopetalous, ol an oval or campanulated 
form; and the fruit, a roundiſh captule, 
containing five cells. 

CHAMARIP HES, the ſame with cha- 


mXxrops. See the next article. 


CH AMRO Ps, in botany, a genus of 


plants, che cla of which is not yet per 
ſectly aſcertained ; the corolla of the her- 
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parts; the petals are ovated, ere&, acute, 
and inflected at the top: it contains fix 

ſtamina: the fruit conſiſts of three berries, 
globoſe, with one cell, containing iolitary, 
globole teeds.'T he corolla of the male flow- 
er is the ſame as in the hermapbrodite. 

CHAMZXY LON, in botany, a name 
ſometimes given to the gnaphalium, or 
cud-weed. 

CHAMANIM, in jewiſh antiquity, idols 
expoſed tothe tun upon the tops of houſes, 
according to Rabbi Solomon: others 
will have the chamanim to be the ſame 
with what the Greeks call pyrza, that is, 
portable chapels, or temples, made in the 


torm of chariots, in honour of the fun. 
See the article PyR za. 


CHAMBER, in building, any room ſitu- 
ated between the lowermoſt and the up- 
permoſt rooms: in moſt houſes there are 
two, in others three or more ſtories of 
chambers. Sir Henry Wotton directs, 
that the principal chambers tor delight, 
be ſituated towards the eaſt. Palladio's 
rules for the height of chambers, anti- 
chambers, and halls, either flat or arched, 
are as follows, 1. If they be flat, he 
adviles to divide the breadth into three 
0 and to take two of them for the 

eighth of the ſtory from the ficor to the 
joiſt. If the chamber js deſired higher, 
the breadth muſt be divided into ſeven, 
of which take five for the heighth. 2. 
The heighth ot the ſecond ftory, ſhould be 
++ leſs than that of the chambers below. 
3. Far an attic or third ſtory, the ſecond 
mult be divided into twelve equal parts; 
nine of which will give the h ighth from 
the floor to the bottom of the juifts, 

Bed-CHAMBER, one with a bed in it. 
the article Ber. PPT 
Prizy-CkamMBzR. Gentlemen of the pri- 

_ vy-chamber, are ſervants of the king, 
who are to wait and attend on him and 
the queen at court, in their diyerſions, 
Sc. Their number is forty-eight under 
the lord-cham'erlain, twelve of whom 
are in quarterly waiting, nd two of 
theſe lic in the privy chamber. 

In the abſence of the lord-chamberlain, 
or vice-chamberlain, they extcute the 
king's orders: at coronations, two of 
them perlonate the dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy : and fix of them, ap- 
inted by the lord-chamberlain, attend 
mbaſſadors from crowhed heads to their 

'  gudicnces, and in public entries. The 
gentlemen of the of were 
qaftituted by Henry VI 
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maphrodite flower is divided into three CyamBER, 


See 
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in policy, the place where cer. 
tain aſſemblies are held, alſo the aſſem. 
blies themſelves. Of theſe, ſome are 
eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſ« 
tice, others for commercial affairs. 


Of the firit kind are, 1. Star chamber, ſo 


called, becauſe the roof was painted with 
ſtars ; the authority, power, and juriſ- 
diction of which are abiolutely aboliſhed 
by the ſtatute 17 Car. I. 2. Imperial 
chamber of Spire, the ſupreme court of 
judicatory in the empire, erected by 
Maximilian I. This chamber has a right 
of judging by appeal, ani is the laſt re- 
ſort of all civil aifairs of the ſtates and 
ſubjects of the empire, in the ſame man, 
ner as the aulic council of Vienna, Ne. 
verthele(s it is reſtrained in ſeveral caſes; 
it takes no notice of matrimonial cauſes, 
theſe being left to the pope ; nor of cyi- 
minal caules, which either belong to par- 
ticular princes or towns in ther relpec- 
tive territories, or are cognizable by all 
the ſtates of the empire in a diet, By the 
treaty of Oſnaburg, in 1648, fifty aſſeſ. 
ſors were appointed ſor this chamber, 
whereof twenty-four were to be pro- 
teſtants, and twenty-ſix catholics, be- 
ſides five preſidents, two of them pro- 
teſtants, and the reſt catholics. 3. 
Chamber of accounts, a ſovereign court 
in France, where accounts are rendered 
of all the king's revenues, inventories, 
and avowels thereof regiitered ; oaths of 
fidelity taken, and other things relating 
to the finances tranſacted. There are 
nine in France, that of Paris is the chief; 
it regiſters proclamations, treaties of 
peace, naturalizations, titles of nobility, 
Sc. All the members wear long black 
gowns of velvet, of ſattin or damaſk, ac- 
cording to their places. 4. Ecciefialti- 
cal chambers in France, which judge by 
appeal of differences about collecting the 
tythes. 5. Chamber of audience, or 


grand chamber, a juriſdiction in each 


parliament of France, the counſeilors of 
which are called jugeurs, or judges, 4 
tho e of the chamber of inqueſts are call» 
ed rappsrteurs, reporters of proceſſes by 
writing. 6. Chamber of the edict, ar 
miparty, a cou:t eſtabliſhed by virtue of 
the edit of pacification, in favour 0! 
thoſe of the reformed religion, This 
chamber is now ſuppreſſed. 7. Apolto- 
ical chamber of Rome, that wherein al- 
fairs relating to the revenues of the 
church and the pope are tranſlated. This 
council conſiſts of the cardinal-camer- 
lingo, the governor of the rota, 2 — 
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furer, an auditor, a preſident, one advo- 
cate-general, a (olicitor-general, a com- 
miſſary, and twelve clerks. 8. Cham- 
ber of London, an apartment in Guild- 
hall, where the city money is depoſited. 
Of the laſt fort are, 1. The chambers of 
commerce. 2. The. chambers of aſſu- 
rance. And, 3. The royal or ſ{yndical 
chamber of bookſellers in France. 
The chamber of commerce is an aſſembly 
of merchants and traders, where the attaurs 
relating to trade are treated of, 'There 
are ſeveral eſtabliſhed in molt of the chief 
cities of France; and in our own coun- 
try, we have lately (een chambers of 
this kind erected for carrying on the 
britiſh herring fiſhery. Chamber of 
allurance in France, denotes a ſociety 
of merchants and others for carrying 
on the huſineſs of inturing ; but in Hol- 
land, it ſignines a court of juſtice, where 
cauſes relating to inſurances are tried. 
Chamber of bookſellers in Paris, an aſ- 
ſembly conſiſting of a ſyndic and aflit» 
tants, elected by four delegates from the 
printers, and twelve from the book{cllers, 
to viſit the books imported from abroad, 
and to ſearch the houſes of ſellers of mar- 
bled paper, printicllers, and dealers in 
printed paper for hangings, who are 
prohibited trom keeping any letters pro- 
per for printing books. In the viſitation 
of books, wach ought to be pertormed 
by three perſons at leait from among the 
ſyndic and alliſtants, all libels againſt 
the honour of God and the weliare of 
the ſtate, and all books printed either 
within or without the kingdom in 
breach ot their regulations and privi- 
leges, are ſtopt, even with the merchan- 
dizes that may happen to be in the bales 
with ſuch libels, or other prohibited 
books. The days appointed for this 
chamber to meet, are J ueſdays and Fri- 
days, at two o clock in the Afternoon. 
Cuaunk R, in war, is laid, 1. Of a powder- 
chamber, or bomb- chamber, a place tunk 
under ground for holding the powder or 
bombs, where they may be out of dan- 
ger, and ſecured from the rain, 2. Of 
the chamber of a mine, the place, moſt 
commonly of a cubical torm, where the 
powder is confined. And, 3. Of the 
chamber of a mortar, chat part of the 
chace, much narrower than the reſt of 
the cylinder, where the powder hes. It 
is of diſſerent forms, ſometimes. like a 
reverſed cone, ſometimcs globular, with 
a neck for its communication. with the 
cylinder, whence it is called a bottled 
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chamber, but moſt commonly eylin- 
drical, that being the form which is 


found by experience to carry the ball to 
the greateſt diſtance. 


CHAMBERDEK INS, in old writers, were 


poor iriſh ſcholars, cloathed in mean habits, 
and living under no rule. They were ba- 
niſhed England by ſtatute Henry V. cap. 8. 


CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged 


with the management and direction of 
a chamber. Sce CHAMBER. 

There are almoſt as many kinds of cham- 
berlains as chambers, the principal 
whereof are as follow. 


Lord CHAMBERLAIN / Great Britain, the 


ſixth great officer of the crown; to whom 
belongs livery and lodging in the king's 
court; and there are certain fees due to 
him from each archbithop or biſhop, 
when they perform their homage to the 
king; ant from all peers at their crea- 
tion, or doing their homage. At the 
coronation of every king, he 1s ta have 
torty ells of crimſon velvet for his own 
robes. This officer, on the corona- 
tion-day, is to bring the king his ſhirt, 
coit, and wearing cloaths; and aſter the 
king is dreſſed, he claims his bed, 
and all the furniture of his chamber 
for his fees: he allo carries at the 
coronation, the coif, gloves, and lin- 
nen to be uſed by the king on that oc- 
caſion; alſo the ſword and ſcabbard, the 
gold to be oftered by the king, andithe 
robes-royal and crown: he dreſſes and 
undreſſes the king on that day, waits on 
him before and after dinner, Sc. 

To this officer belongs the care of pro- 
viding all things in the houſe of lords, in 
the time of parliament; to him allo be- 
longs the government of the palace of 
Weſtminſter: he diſpoſes likewiſe of the 
{word of ſtate, to be carried before tho 
Ling, to what lord he pleaſes. 


Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houſhold, an 
- ofiicer who has the overſight and direc- 


tion of all ofhcers belonging to the king's 
chambers, except the precinct of the king's 
bed-chamber, 5 
He has the overſight of the officers of the 
wardrobe at all his majeſty s houſes, and 
of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, 
tents, revols, muſic, comedians, hunt- 
ing, mellengers, Sc. retained in the 
king's ſervice. He moreover has the 
overiight and dic tion of che ſerjeants 
at arms, of all phy ſicians, apothecaries, 
ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chaplains, 
Sc. and adminilters the vatly to all ofli- 
cers above ſtaus. 
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Other chamberlains, are thoſe of the king's 

court of exchequer, of north Wales, of 
Cheſter, of the city of London, &c. in 
which caſes this officer is generally the 
receiver of all rents and revenues be- 
longing to the place whereof he is cham- 

derlain. , 

In the exchequer there are two chamber- 
lains, who keep a controulment of the 

pells of receipts and exitus, and have cer- 

tam keys of the treaſury, records, Tc. 

CuaunkRLAlx of London l ceps the city- 

money, which is laid up in the chamber 
of London: he alſo preſides over the af- 
fairs of maſters ad apprentices, and 
makes free of the city, c. 
His office lafts only a year, but the cuſ- 
tom uſu::]ty obtains to re-chooſe the {ame 
perſon, unleſs charged with any milde- 
meanor in his office. 

Fice-CHAMBERLAIN. See the article Vick- 

chamberigin. 

CHAMBERRY, the capital of the dutchy 
of Savoy, in Italy, ſituated ninety miles 
north-weſt of Turin, and forty-five ſouth 
of Geneva: eaſt long. 5® 45, north lat. 
4940. 

CHAMBRANLE, among builders, an 

ornament of ſtone or wood bordering the 
three ſides of doors, windows and chimnies, 
It is different according to the leveral 
orders, and coniiis of three parts, v72. 
the top, called the traverie, and the two 
fides, the aſcendants. 
The chambranle of an ordinary door is 
frequgntly called the door-caſe, and that 
of a - "== ny the windows»'rame : this is 
generally. when it is plain, and without 
mouldings. 

CHAMELEON, or CHaMALEON. See 
the article CHAMALEON, 

CHAMELOT, in commerce, the ſame 
with camblet. See CAMBLET. 

CHAMEPITYS, or CHAMEAPITYS, See 
the article CHAMZPITYS. 

CHAMFER, or CuAur Rr, in architec- 

ture, an ornament conhiting of halt a 
ſcotia, being a kind of a tinall furrow or 
gutter on a column, called alio icapus, 
ſtria, Se. 


C HAM ERING, in architecture, a term 


uſed for the cutting the under edge of 


any thing atlope or level, 

CHAMOItsS, or CHAMO1S-GOAT, in 200- 
logy, the name of the rupicapra, a crea- 
ture of the goat-kind, with erect and 
ſhort. but hooked horns. See plate 

Lo ig. 4. 

It is from the ſkin of this animal that 
the chamois-lcather is made, 
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CAMPADA, in botany, a genus of treeg 


with polypetalous flowers, and a large 
fruit relembling a melon, much prizes 
by the people of Malacca : it is, when 
ripe, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and as much in circumference where 
broadeſt. 

CHAMPAIGN, a province of France, 
bounded by Picardy, on the north ; by 
Lorrain, on the eaft ; by Burgundy, on 
the ſouth ; and by the iſle of F rance, on 
the welt. 

Its capital is Troyes. 

CHAMPAIGN, or CAMPAIGN. See the 
article CAMPAIGN. f 

CHAMPAIN, or point CHAMPAIN, in 
heraldry, a mark of diſhonour in the 
coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner 
of war, after he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPART, CamPARTUM, or Cav. 
PIPARS, in our old law-books, ſignifics 
any part or portion of a large held or 

round. 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPFRT0Rs, 
among lawyers, ſuch as jointly move ple; 
or ſuits, either by their own procurement, 
or by that of others, and fue them at 
their own proper colts, in order to have 
part of the lands, or other matters in 
diſpute, 

CHAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in 

law, a contract made with either the 
plaintift or detendant in any fuit at law, 
tor giving part of the land, debt, Ec. 
ſued for, to the party who undertakes 
the proceſs at his own proper charges, 
provided he ſucceeds therein. 
This ſeems to have been an antient griev- 
ance in this nation : for notwithſtanding 
ſeveral ſtatutes were made in the reign of 
Edward I. yet in that of Edward III. 
it was enadted, that whereas former ſta- 
tutes provided redreſs for this evil in the 
King's-bench only, from thenceforth :t 
ſhould be lawful for the juſtices ot the 
Common=»pleas likewiſe, and juſtices of 
aſſize, to take cognizance in theſe cates. 

CHAMPION, a perſon who undertakes 1 
combat in the place or quarrel of ano- 
ther; and fometimes the word is uſed 
for him who fights in his own cauſe. 

It appears that champions, in the juſt 
ſenie of the word, were perſons who 
fought initead of thoſe that, by cuſtom, 
were obliged to accept the duel, but had 
a juſt excuſe for diſpenſing with it, as 
being too old, infirm, or being eccleſi- 
aſtics, and the like. Such cauſes as could 


not be decided by the courſe of common 
law, were often tried by fingle combat | 
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ETA 
and he who had the good fortune to 
conquer, was always reputed to have 
:uſtice on his ſide. Champions who 
fought for intereſt only, were held in- 
famous: theſe hired themſelves to the 
nobility, to fight for them in caſe of need, 
and did homage for their penhon. 

When two champions were choſen to 
maintain a cauſe, it was always required 
that there ſhould be a decree of the judge 
to authoriſe the combat: when the judge 
had pronounced ſentence, the acculed 
threw a gage or pledge, originally a 
glove or gantlet, which being taken vp 
by the acculer, they were both taken into 
ſafe cuſtody, till the day ot battle appoint- 
ed by the judge, 

Before the champions took the held, their 
heads were ſhaved to a kind of crown or 
round, which was left at the top: then 
they made an oath that the, believed the 
perſon who retained them, to be in the 
right, Sc. They always engaged on 
foot, and with no cther weapon th:n a 
club and a ſhield, which weapons were 
bleſſed in the field by the prieſt, with a 
world of ceremonies ; and they always 
made an offering to the church, that God 
might aſſiſt theni in the battle. 

The action began with railing, and giv- 
ing each other ill language; and at the 
ſound of a trumpet, they went to blows. 
After the number of blos or encounters 
expreſſed in the cartel, the judges of the 
combat threw a rod into the air, to ad- 
vertiſe the champions that the combat 
was ended. It it laſted till night, or 
ended with equal advantage on both 
ſides, the acculed was reputed the victor. 
If the conquered champion tought in the 
cauſe of a woman, and it was a capital 
offence, the woman was burnt, and the 
champion hanged, If it was the cham- 
pion of a man, and the crime capital, the 
vanquiſhed was immediately diſarmed, 
led out of the field, and hanged, toge- 
ther with the party whoſe cauſe he main- 
tained. If the crime was not capital, he 
not only made latisſaction, but had his 
right hand cut off: the accuſed was to be 
cloſe confined in priſon, till the battle 
was over. 


CHAMPION of the king, a perſon whoſe of- 


fice it is, at the coronation of our kings, to 
ride armed into Weſtminiter-hall, while 
the king is at dinner there, and, by the 
proclamation of a herald, make challenge 
to this effect, v g. That if any man 
*« thall deny the king's title to the crown, 
« he is there ready to defend it iu tingle 
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« combat, Sc. Which done, the king 
drinks to him, and ſends him a gilt cup, 
with a cover, full of wine, which the 
champion dr.nks, and has the cup for 
his fee. 


CHAMPION, or CHAMPAIN lands, are lands 


not incloſed; or large fields, downs, or 
places without woods or hedges. 


CHAMPLAIN, the name of a lake, ſitu- 


ated northwards of the province of New 
York, in north America: weſt long. 
75®, north lat. 45“. 


CHANA, or CHANADELLAa, in ichthyo- 


logy, names by which ſeveral authors call 
the ſparus with a forked tail, the under 
jaw iongeſt, and marked croſs the body 
with black tranſxerſe lines. 


CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, a term ap- 


plied to events, not neceflarily produced, 
as the natural effects of any proper jore- 
known cauſe. 

We certainly mean no more in ſaying 
that a thing happened by chance, than 
that its cauſe is unknown to us: for 
chance itielt is no natural agent o: cauſe ; 
it is incapable of producing any eſſect, 
and 15 no more than a creature of man's 
own making; for the things done inthe 
corporeal world, are really done by the 
parts of the univerſal matter, acting and 
tuffering, according to the laws of mo- 
tion eſtabliſhed by the avthor of nature. 
Chance is alio coniounded with fate and 
deſtiny. 


CUANCE is more particularly uſed for the 


E of an cvent, and is greater or 
cls, according te the number of chances 
by which it may happen, compared with 
the number ot chances by which it may 
cither happen or fail. Thus, if an 
event has three chances to happen, and 
two to fail, the probability of its hap- 
pening may be eſtimated 3, and the pro- 
bability of its failing 3. Therefore if 
the probability of happening and failing 
be added together, the ſum will always 
be equal to unity. 

It the probabilities of happening and 


failing are unequal, there is what is com- 


monly called odds for, or againſt, the 
happening or failing, which odds are 
proportional to the number of chances 
tor happening or failing. 
The expectation of obtaining any thing, 
is eſtimated by the value of that thing, 
multiplied by the probability cf obtain- 
ing it. The riik of loſing any thing, is 
eſtimated by the value o that thing, 
multiplied by the probability oi loſing it. 
It, trom the expectations which the 
gameters 
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gameſters have upon the whole ſum de- 
poſited, the particular ſums they depolite 
(that is, their own ſtakes) be ſubſtracted, 
there will remain the gain, if the differ- 


ence is poſitive ; or the loſs, if the diffe- 


rence is negative. Again, if from the 
reſpective expectations which either game- 
ſter has upon the ſum depoſited by his 
adverſary, the riſk of loſing what he him- 
ſelf depolites be ſubſtracted, there will 
likewiſe remain his gain or lots. 
If there is a certain number of chances 
by which the poſſeſſion of a tum can be 
ſecured, and alſo a certain number of 
chances by which it may be loſt, that 
ſam may be inſured for that part of it, 
which ſhall be to the whole, as the num- 
ber of chances there is to lole it, is to 
the number of all the chances. 
If two events have no dependence on 
each other, ſo that p be the number of 
chances by which the firſt may happen, 
and q the number of chances by which 
it may fail; and likewiſe, that y be the 
number of chances by which the ſecond 
may happen, and s the number of chan- 
ces by which it may fail: multiply 
+9 by r and the product pr+ gr+ 
p5+9s5 will contain all the chances by 
which the happening or ſailing of the 
events may be varied amongit one 
another. 
From what has been ſaid, it follows, 
that if a fraction expreſſes the probabi- 
lity of an event, and another fraction 
the probability of another event, and 
theſe two events are independent, the 
1 that theſe two events will 
appen, will be the product of the two 
fractions. 
For the application of the doctrine of 
chances to gaming, ſee Gauix q. 
M. Placette obſerves, that the antient 
ſors, a kind of lottery, or chance, was 
inſtituted by God himfelf, there being in 
the old teſtament ſeveral ſtanding laws 
and expreſs commands for its uſe, on cer- 
tain occaſions : hence aroſe the ſortes 
ſanctorum, or method of determining 
things among the antient chriſtians, by 
opening ſome of the ſacred books, and 
pitching on the firſt verſe they caſt their 
eye on, as a fure prognoſtic of what was 
to happen. The ſortes bomerice, vir- 
gilianæ, præneſtina, &c. uſed by the hea- 
ens, were with the ſame view, and 
much in the ſame manner. 
Many among the modern divines, hold 
chance, to be conducted in a particular 
manner by providence, and eſteem it an 
3 
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extraordinary way which God uſes to de. 
clare his will, and a kind of immediate 
revelation. On this foundation it ;, 
that they condemn all manner of iq. 
ries and gaming, which are alſo blame. 
able in a political view. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, is the accident; 
killing of a man, not altogether with. 
out the killer's fault, tho without any 
evil intention ; and is where one is doin, 
a lawful act, and a perlon is killad there. 
by : for, if the act be unlawful, it is f. 
lony. | 
The difference betwixt chance-medls 
and manſlaughter is this: if a periot 
caſt a ſtone, which happens to hit on: 
and he dies; or if a workman, in throw. 
ing down rubbiſh from a houſe, after 
warning to take care, kill a perſon, it i; 
chance- medley and miſadventure: bu 
if a perſon throws ſtones on the hic. 
way, where people ulually paſs; or 4 
workman throws down rubbiſh from 
houſe in cities and towns where peop|: 
are continually paſſing ; or if a mu 
whips his horſe in the ſtreet, to make hin 
gallop, and the horſe runs over a chil 
and kills it, it is manſlaughter : but i 
another whips the horſe, it is manſlwwgh- 
ter in him, and chance-medley in th: 
rider. In chance-medley the offende 
forfeits his goods, but has a pardon d 
courſe. 

CHANCEL, a particular part of the fabri 
of a chriſtian church; or that part ot the 
choir between the altar and the baluſtrad 
that incloles it, where the miniſter is 
placed at the celebration of the com: 
munion. 

CHANCEL, among us, is alſo the rector 
freehold and part of his glebe, and there 
fore he is obliged to repair it; but when 

the rectory is impropriate, the impropti- 
ator muſt do it. 

CHANCELLOR, an officer ſuppoſed ol. 
ginally to have been a notary or ſcribe 
under the emperors, and named cance 
larius, becauſe he fat behind a lattice, 
called in latin cancellus, to avoid being 
crowded by the people. 

According to a late treatiſe, the chan. 
cellor originally preſided over a politic 
college of ſecretaries, for the writing « 
treaties, and other public buſineſs ; and 
the court of equity, under the old con- 
ſtitution, was — before the king and 
his council, in the palace, where on 
ſupreme court for bulneſs of every Kin 
was kept. At firſt the chancellor became 


a judge, to hear and determine petitions 
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to the king, which were preferred to him ; 
and in the end, as buſineſs increaled, the 
people addrefſed their ſuit to the chan- 
cellor, and not to the king; and thus the 
chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, 
commenced by preſcripton. 


Lord high CHANCELLOR. of Great-Britain, 


or lord keeper of the great ſeal, is the 
higheſt honour of the long robe, being 
made ſo per traditionem magni figill:, 
per dom num regem, and by taking the 
oaths : he is the firſt perſon of the realm 
next after the king, and princes of 
the blood, in all civil affairs; and is the 
chief adminiſtrator of Juſtice, next the 
ſovereign, being the judge of the court of 
chancery. 

All other . juſtices are tied to the ſtric 
rules of the law in their judgment : but 
the chancellor is inveſted with the Eing's 
abſolute power, to moderate the written 
law, governing his judgment purely by 
the law of nature and conſcience, and 
ordering all things. according to equity 
and juſtice. , In this reſpect Staundford 
fays, the chancellor has two powers, one 
abſolute, the other ordinary : meaning, 
that although by his ordinary power, in 
fome caſes, he mult obſerve the forms of 
proceedings, as other inferior judges; 
yet in his abſolute power, he is not li- 
mited by the law, but by conſcience and 
equity. 

The lord chancellor not only keeps the 
king's 2 ſcal; but alſo all patents, 
commiſſions, warrants, Sc. from the 
king, are, before they are ſigned, peruſed 
by him: he has the diſpoſition of all ec- 
cleſiaſtical b-nefices in the gift of the 
crown under 201. a year, in the king's 
books; and he is ſpeaker of the houſe of 
lords. See the article PARLIAMENT. 


CHANCELLOR of a cathedral, an officer 


that hears leſſons and lectures read in 
the church, either by himſelf or his vicar; 
to correct and ſet right the reader when 
he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools ; to 
hear cauſes ; apply the ſeal, write and 
diſpatch the letters of the chapter; keep 
the books ; take care that there be fre- 
quent preachings, both in the church and 
out of it; and aſſign the office of preach- 
ing to whom he pleaſes. 


CHANCELLOR of @ dioceſe, a lay officer 


under à biſhop, who is judge of his 
court. See the article BiS1HOP's-court. 


CHANCELLOR of the dutchy of Lancaſter, an 


officer appointed chiefly to determine 
controverſies between the King and his 
Vor. I. 
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tenants of the dutchy-land, and otherwiſe 


to direct all the king's affairs belonging 
to that court. See DUTCHY-court. 


CHANCELLOR of the exchequer, an officer 


who preſides in that court, and takes care 
of the intereſt of the crown. | 

He is always in commiſſion with the lord 
treaſurer, for the letting of crown-lands, 
&c. and has power, with others, to com- 
pound for forfeitures of lands, upon 
penal ſtatutes: he has alſo great autho- 
rity in managing the royal revenues, and 
in matters relating to the firſt fruits. 


CHANCELLOR of the order of the garter, 


and other military orders, is an officer 
who ſeals the commiſhons and mandates 
o: the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, 
keeps the regiter of their proceedings, 
and delivers acts thereof under the ſeal 
of their order. 


CHANCELLOR of an univerſity, is he who 


ſeals the diplomas, or letters of degrees, 
proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity. 
The chancellor of Oxford is uſually one 
of the prime nobility, choſen by the ſtu- 
dents themſelves in convocation. He is 
their chief magiſtrate ; his office is du- 
rante vita, to govern the univerſity, 
preſerve and defend its rights and pri- 
vileges, convoke aſſemblies, and do juſ- 
tice among the members under his juriſ- 
diction. 
Under the chancellor is the vice- chan- 
cellor, who is choſen annually, being no- 
minated by the chancellor, and elected 
by the univerſity in convocation : he is 
14 the head of ſome college, and 
in holy orders. His proper office is to 
execute the chancellor's power, to govern 
the univerfity according to her ſtatutes, 
to ſee that officers and ſtudents do their 
duty, that courts be duly called, &c. 
When he enters upon his oſtce, he 
chooſes four pro-vice-chancellors out of 
the heads of the colleges, to execute his 
power in his abſence. | 
The -chancellor of Cambridge is alſo 
uſually one of the prime nobility, and in 
moſt reſpects the tame as that in Oxford, 
only he does not hold his ofnce durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. 
Under the chancellor there is a com- 
miſſary, who holds a court of record for, 
all privileged perſons and ſcholars under 
the degree of maſter of arts, where all 
cauſes are tried and determined by the 
civil and ftatute-law, and by the cuſicm 
of the univerſity. 
The vice-chaucellot of Cambridge is 
Z tx che. 
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choſen annually, by the ſenate, out of 
two perſons nominated by the heads of 
the ſeveral colleges and hall. 

HANCERY, the = court of equity 


and conſcience, inſtituted to moderate the 
rigour ot the other courts that are bound 
to the ſtrict letter of the law. 

The juriſdiction of this court is of two 
kinds, ordinary or legal, and extraordi- 
nary or abſolute. The ordinary juriſ- 
diction 1s that wherein the lord chan- 
cellor, who is judge of this court, in his 
proceedings and judgment, is bound to 
obſerve the order and method of the com- 
mon law; in ſuch caſes the proceedings, 
which were formerly in Latin, but now 
in 0%, 00mg are filled or enrolled in the 
petty-bag-office ; and the extraordinary, 
or unlimited power, is that juriſdiction 
which the court exerciſes in caſes of 
equity; wherein relief is to be had by 
bill and anſwer. 

'The ordinary court holds plea of recog- 
nizances acknowledged in the chancery, 
writs of ſcite facias for repeal of the 
king's letters patent, Sc. allo of all per- 
ſonal actions, by or againſt _ officer of 
the court, and of ſeveral offences and 
cauſes by act of parliament all original 
writs, commiſſions of bankrupts, of chari- 
table uſes, of ideots, lunacy, Sc. are 
iſſued hence. 

The extraordinary court gives relief for 
and againſt infants, notwithſtanding their 
minority; for and againſt married wo- 
men, notwithſtanding their coverture. 
All frauds and deceits, for which there 
15 no redreſs at common law, all breaches 
of trult, confidences and accidents, as to 
relieve obligors, mortgagors, &c. againſt 
penalties and forfeitures, where the in- 


tention was to pay the debt, are here re- 
| 


medied. But in all caſes where the plain- 
tiff can have his remedy at law, he ought 
not to be relieved in chancery ; and a 
thing which may be tried by a jury, is 
not triable in this court. 
The court of chancery will not retain a 
it for any thing under ten pounds va- 
Jue, except in cafes of charity, nor for 
lands, Sc. under forty ſhillings per ann. 
In this court all patents, moſt ſorts of 
commiſſions, deeds between parties touch- 
ing lands and eſtates, treaties with fo- 
reign princes, &c. are ſealed and en- 
rolled. Out of it are iſſued writs to con- 
vene the parliament and convocation, 
proclamations and charters, Sc. For 
the feveral officers belonging to the court 
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of chancery, ſee the articles MASTER 


the rolls, MASTERS in chancery, CIERx, 
Sc. 


Apoſtolic CHANCERY, a court in the church 


of Rome, belonging to the pope. 

The pope's datory and chancery courts 
were formerly one and the ſame thing: 
but the multitude of affairs to be tranſ- 
acted therein, obliged him to divide it 
into two tribunals, which are fo nearly 
relatedto one another, tkat the chancery 
does no more than diſpatch all that has 
paſſed through the datory court. See the 
article DATORY court. 

The officers belonging to this court, are 
the regent, prelates, and regiſters. There 
are allo ſix maſters in chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to collect the bulls : each of 
theſe employments is purchaſed for fy 
thouſand crowns. Theſe are ſubordinate 
to the maſter of the rolls, who keeps the 
regiſters of the bulls. 


CHANCRE, in ſurgery. See the article; 


SHANKER and ULCER. 


CHANDELIER, in fortification, a kind 


of moveable parapet, conſiſting of a 
wooden frame, made of two. upright 
ſtakes, about fix feet high, with croſs 
planks between them; ſerving to lupport 
tacines to cover the pioniers. 

'The chandeliers differ from blinds only 
in this, that the former cover the men 
only before, whereas the latter cover them 
alſo above. 

They are uſed in approaches, galleries 
and mines, to hinder the workmen from 
being driven from their ſtations. 


CHANE, xam, in ichthyology, the ſame 


with chana. See the article CHaxa. 


CHANEL, or CHANNEL. See CHANNEL. 
CHANFRAIN-BLANC, in the manege, 


See the artieles STAR, or BLAZE. 


CHANFRIN, in the manege, the fore-part 


of a horſe's head, extending from under 
the ears along the interval between the 
eye-brows down to his noſe. 

To change 4 
horſe, or change hand, is to turn or bear the 
horle's head from one hand to the other, 
from the right to the left, or from the leſt 
to the right. | 
You ſhould never change your horie 
without puſhing him forward upon the 


turn, and after the turn, puſh him on 


ſtraight, in order to a ſtop, 


CHANGE of ſeed, in huſbandry, the ſow- 


ing a field or ſpot of ground firſt with 
one kind of ſeed, then another, and then 
a third kind, 


This 


CHA 
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This practice, however univerſal, and CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of 


perhaps neceſſary in the common method 
of huſbandry, is nevertheleſs ſuperſeded 
er rendered uſeleſs by the new method, 
called horſe hoeing huſbandry. See the 
article HORSZ-HOEING. 

CHANGES of inſefs, among zoologiſts. See 
the article TRANSFORMATION. 

CHANGES of quantities, numbers, &c. in 
arithmetic, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called permutation. See the article 
PERMUTATION. 

CHANGE, or EXCHANGE, in matters of 
commerce, See the article EXCHANGE. 

CHANNA, CuHanYxaDELLA, or CHANA, 
in ichthyology. See CHANA. 

CHANNEL, in architecture, that part of 
the ionic capital which is under the aba- 
cus, and lies open upon the echinus or 
eggs, which has the centc1s or turnings 
on every ſide to make the volutes. 

CyANNEL of the larmier, the hollow ſoffit 
of a cornice which makes the pendant 
mouchette. See the article LARMIER. 

CHANNEL of the wolute in the ionic capi- 
tal, the face of the circumvolution in- 
cloſed by a liſtel. 

CHANNEL, in geography, an arm of the 
ſea, or a narrow fea between two conti- 
nents, or between a continent and an 
iſland. Such are the britiſh channel, St. 
George's channel, the channel of Con- 
ſtantinople, &c. 

CHANNEL of @ rider, the bed of a river. 
See the article RIVER. 

CHANNEL of the mouth of a horſe, that con- 
cavity in the middle of the lower jaw, 
appointed for a place to the tongue; 
which being bonded on each ſide by the 
bars, terminates in the grinders. It 
ſhould he large enough not to be preſſed 
with the bit mouth. 

CHANNET., in anatomy. See CANAL. 

CHANNELINGS, in architecture. See 
the article FLUTINGS. 

CHANT, cantas, a term particularly uſed 
for vocal church- muſic. 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory we find mention 
made of divers kinds of chants, as, 1. 
The ambrofian, eſtabliſhed by St. Am- 
broſe. See the article AMBROSIAN office, 
2. The gregorian chant, called alſo the 
roman chant 3 which is ſtill retained 

in churches under the name of plain 
ſong ; for in this, the choir and people 
ing in union. ; 

CHANTILLY, a village in France, about 
leven —_— from Paris, where there is 
a magnificent palace and fine foreſt be- 


longing to the duke of Bourbon, 


wood faſtened near the ends of the raf- 
ters, and projecting beyond the wall to 
ſupport two or three rows of tiles; fo 
placed as to prevent the rain water from 
trickling down the ſides of the walls. 


CHANTOR, a finger in the choir of a 


cathedral. The word is almoſt grown 
obſolete, choriſter or ſinging-man being 
commonly uied inſtead ol it. 

All great chapters have chantors and 
chaplains to aſſiſt the canons, and officiate 
in their abſence. 


CHANTOR is uled by way of excellence for 


the PROT or maſter of the choir, 
which is one of the firſt dignities of the 


chapter. At St. David's in Wales, where 


there is no dean, he 1s next in dignity to 
the biſhop. The antients called the chan- 
tor primicerius cantorum. o him be- 
longed the direction of the —— and 
other inferior officers. 

Chantors in the temple of Jeruſalem, 
were a number of levites employed in 
ſinging the praiſes of God, and play- 
ing upon inſtruments before his altar. 
They ad no habits diſtin& from thc reſt 
of the people ; yet in the ceremony of 
removing the ark to Solomon's temple, 
the chantors appeared dreſſed in tunics of 
byſſus or fine linnen. 2 Chron. v. 12. 


CHANTRY, or CHAUNTRY, a church or 


chappel, endowed with lands, c. for the 
maintenance of one or more prieſts to ſay 
maſs for the ſouls of the donors. Hence, 


CHANTRY-REXTS, are rents 2 to 


the crown by the purchaſers of thoſe 


lands. 


CHAOLOGY, denotes the hiſtory or de- 


ſcription of the chaos. 

It is moſt probable that Moſes was the 

firſt chaologiſt, and that the greek and 

latin philoſophers extracted their fabulous 

repreſentatioh of the chaos, from the true 
hiſtory of the creation of the world in the 
firſt book of Geneſis. Orpheus and 

Heſiod among the Greeks, and Ovid 

among the Latins, have given mot 

beautiful deſcriptions of the cha-s ; the 
laſt mentioned coincides pretty nearly with 

the account given by Moſes. 

We have likewiſe a chaology by Dr.“ 
Burnet, in his theory of the earth. See 

the next article. 6 


CHAOS, that confuſion in which rratterlay 


when newly produced out of notbing at the 
beginning of the world, before God, by 
his almighty word, had put it into the 
order and condition wherein it was after 
the ſix days creation, 
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The antient poets, and Ovid in particu- 
lar, repreſent the chaos thus: that there 
was neither ſun to make any day, nor 
moon to enlighten the night; that the 


earth was not yet hung in the circum- 


ambient air, nor the ſea bounded by any 
ſhore ; but that earth, air, and water, 
were one undigeſted maſs ; conſequent- 
ly, that the earth was not hardened to 
its proper element, the water was unna- 
vigable, the air groſs and not enlighten- 
ed, and, in ſhort, there was notiung in 
the univerſe that had put on its proper 
form. | | 
All the antient ſophiſts, ſages, &c. hold 
that chaos was the firſt principle; the 
ets make him a god, who was the fa- 
ther of all the other gods. Among the 


moderns, Dr. Burnet repreſents the chaos, 


out of which the world was tramed, to 


de at firſt intire, undivided, and univer- 


ſally rude and deformed ; then ſhews 
how it came divided into its reſpective 
regions, and obſerves, that, excepting 
Ariſtotle, and a few others, who aflerted 
that the world was always, from <ter- 
nity, of the ſame form and ſtructure as 
at preſent, it has bcen a prevailing opi- 
nion in all ages, that what we call the 
terreſtrial globe, was originaily an un- 
digeſted mais of heterogeneous matter 
called chaos, and no more than the ru; 
diments and materials of the preſent 
world. According to Mr. Whilton, the 
antient chaos, or origin of our earth, 
was the atmoſphere of a comet; fo that 
every planet with him is 2 comet, form- 
ed into a laſting condition ; and a comet 
is a chaos or planet, untormed in its pri- 
meval itate. 


Chaos, in the old italic verſion of Luke, 


cap. XVi. v. 26. is the ſpace between 
heaven and hell, which the evangeliſt 
calls xa74a, a guiph or abyts. | 


CHAP,.ambng zoologiſis, denotes either 


of the mandibles of a bud's beak, which 
are diſtinguiſned by the epithets wpper 
and loaber. See BEAK. 


CHAPE, among icabbard-makers, denotes 


the metalline plate nxed on the end of a 
ſcabbard, to prevent the point of the 
ſword from piercing through it. 


Char; among ſportimen, ſignifies the tip 


of a ſox's bruſh. See the article BRUSH. 


HAPEAU, in heraldry, an antient cap 


of dignity worn by dukes, being ſcarlet - 
coloured velvet on the outſide, and lined 
with a ſur. . 
Iris frequently borne above an helmet in- 


ſtead of a wreath, under gentlemen's creſts. 
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CHAPEL, or CHAPPEL, a place of diving 


CHA 


worſhip, ſerved by an incumbent under 
the denomination of a chaplain. 

In England there are ſeveral forts, 1. 
Parochia] chapels, which, differing from 
pariſh churches only in the name, are 
g nerally ſmall, as the inhabitants within 
the diſtrict are few. If there be a prelen. 
tation ad eccle/iam inſtead of ad cofeling, 
and an admiſſion and inſtitution upon it, 
it is no longer a chapel, but a - wi 
2. Chapels which adjoin to and are part 
of the church: ſuch were formerly built 
by honourable perſons. as burying places 
ſor themſelves and their families. z. 
Chapels or eate, built in very large pa- 
riſhes for the conveniency of tuch as can- 
not repair to the pariſh church. Theſe 
are ſerved by inferior curates provided at 
the charge of the rector, and conſequent- 
ly removcable at his pleaſure. Chapel; 
of eaſe, however, may be parochial, and 
have a right to ſacraments and burials, 
and to a diſtin miniſter by cuſtom, tho 
ſubject in ſome reſpects to the mother- 
church. In ſome places they are en- 
dowed with lands or tythes, and in other 
places ſupported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 4. Free chapels, ſuch as were 
founded by 'the kings of England, fre: 
from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, and to be 
vitited only by the founder and his 1vc- 
ceſſors : the viſitation is made by the 
lord chancellor. The king likewite may 
licente any ſubjeRt to build and endow 3 
chapel, and by letters patent, exempt it 
from the viſitation of the ordinary. «. 
Chapels in univerſities belonging to par- 
ticular colleges, which, tho' conlecratel, 
and tho' ſacraments are adminiſtered 
there, are not liable to the viſitation of 
the biſhop. 6. Domeſtic chapels, built 
by gentlemen for the private ſervice of 
God in their own families. Thee may 
be erected without the leave of the biſhop, 
and need not be conlecrated, tho" they 
were anticntiy : they are not ſubiect to 
the viſitation of the ordinary. 


CHAPEL 1s allo a name given to a printer's 


work-houte, in which ſenſe they ſay, the 
laws of the chapel, the ſecrets of the chapel. 


Knights bf the CHAPEL, called allo poor 


knights of Windſor, were inſtituted by 
Henry VIII. in his teſtament. Their 


number was at firſt thirteen, but has been 
tince augmented to twenty-ſix. They 
alliſt in the funeral ſervices of the kings 
of England: they are ſubject to the ofhce 
of the canons of Windſor, and live on 
penſions aſſigned them by the _ 
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e garter. They bear a blue or red 
rich the — of St. George on 
the left ſhoulder. 

CHAPELET, in the manege, a couple of 
ftirrup-leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ſtirrup, and joined at top in a fort 
of leather buckle, called the head af the 
chapelet, by which they are made faſt 
to the pumme!l of the ſaddle, after being 
adjuſted to the rider's length and bore. 
They are uſed both to avoid the trouble 
of taking up or letting down the ſtirrups, 
every time that the gentleman mounts 
on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to 
ſupply the place of the academy ſaddles, 
which have no ſtirrups to them. 

CHAPELRY, the precinct belonging to a 
chapel, in contradiſtinction from a pariſh, 
or that belonging to a church. See the 
article PARISH. 

CHAPERON, a covering for the head, 
formerly worn both by men and women. 
Hence it became the name of thode little 
ſhields. containing death's heads, and 
other funeral devices, placed upon the 
forcheads of horſes that drew hearſes at 
pompous funerals. The chaperon is now 
the badge of a doctor or licentiate in di- 
vinity, law, or phyſic, in France, and 
worn by them on the left arm, being of 
the ſame form with that which in antient 
days was worn on the head. 

CHAPERON is likewiſe the name that diſ- 
tinguiſned two factions in France. The 
firſt aroſe in the reign of king John in 
1358, and the lecond under Charles VI. 
in 1413. 


| CHAPERON /a bit mouth, ſigniſies the end 


of the bit that joins to the branch juſt by 
the banquet. In (catch mouths, the cha- 
peron is round, in others it is oval. 
CHAPE T ONS, chapetones, a name given 
by the Spaniards to the european inhabi- 
tants of America, in contradiſtinction 
from the creols, or thoſe born there. 
CHAPITERS, in architecture, the ſame 
with capitals. See the article CAPITAL, 
CHAPITERS, in law, formerly ſignified 
a ſummary of ſuch matters as were in- 
quired ot, or pretented before juſtices in 
eyre, juſtices of aſſize oi of the peace, in 
their ſeſſions. 
Chapiters, at this time, denote ſuch ar- 
ticles as are delivered by the mouth of 
the juſtice in his charge to the inqueſt. 
Bratton and Breton ſay, that they were, 
atter an exhortation from the juſtices, 
firſt read in open court, and then deliver- 
ed in writing to the grand inqueſt, who 
were to aniwer upon oath to all the par- 
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ticular articles. In ſome courts-leet in 
ſeveral parts of England, it is uſual for 
the ſtewards to deliver their charge in 
writing to the juries {worn to inquire of 
offences. 


CHAPLAIN, an eccleſiaſtic who officiates 


in a chapel. See the article CHAPEL. 
The king of Great-Britain hath forty- 
eight chaplains in ordinary, uſually emi- 
nent doctors in divinity, who wait four 
each month, preach in the chapel, read 
the ſervice to the family, and to the king 
in his private oratory, and fay grace in 
the abſence of the clerk of the cloſet. 
Beſides, there are twenty-four chaplains 
at White hall, fellows of Oxford or 
Cambridge, who preach in their turns, 
and are allowed 3ol. per annum each. 
According to a ſtatute of Henry VIIL 
the perſons veſted with a power of retain- 
ing chaplains, together with the number 
each is allowed to qualify, is as follows: 
An archbiſhop, eight; a duke or biſbop, 
fix ; marqueſs or earl, five; viſcount, 
four; Baron, knight of the garter, or 
lord- chancellor, three; a dutcheſs, mar- 
chioneſs, counteſs, baroneſs, the treaſur- 
er and comptroller of the king's houſe, 
clerk of the cloſet, the king's ſecretary, 
dean of the chapel, almoner and maſter 
of the rolls, each of them two; chief 
juſtice of the king's bench, and warden 
of the einque ports, each one. All theſe 
chaplains may purchaſe a licence or diſ- 
penſation, and take two benetices* with 
cure of fouls. A Chaplain mult be re- 
tained by letters teſtimonial under hand 
and ſeal ; for it is not ſufficient that he 
lerve as chaplain in the family. 


CHAPLAINS of the pope, are the auditors or 


judges of cauies in the ſacred palace. 
They were originally as many as the 
pope pleaſed to ſummon, but Sixtus IV. 
reduced their number to twelve. It is 
from their decrees that the body of de- 


cretals is formed, 


CHAPLAIN of the order of Malta, other- 


wiſe called diaco, and clerk conventual, 
the ſecond claſs of the order of Malta. 
The knights make the firſt rank. 


CHAPLE T, a ſtring of beads uſed by the 


roman catholics to count the number of 
their prayers. The invention of it is 
aſcribed to Peter the hermit, who pro- 
bably learned it of the Turks, as they 
owe it to the Eaſt-Indians. 
Chaplets are ſometimes called pater- 
noſters, and are made of coral, of dia- 
monds, of wood, Sc. The common 
chaplet contains fifty ave-magias, 1 
ve 
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five patey-noſters. There is alſo a chap- 
let of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty- 
three beads, in honour of his thirty-three 
years living on earth, inſtituted by fa- 


ther Michael the Camaldulian. Dan- 
dini obſerves, that the mahometan chap- 
lets differ from thoſe of the roman catho- 
lics, in that they are all of the fame big- 
neſs, and have not that diſtinction into 
decads, tho* they conſiſt of ſixty beads. 
The devotees ot the ſect of Fo in China, 
always wear a chaplet about their necks, 
and round their arms, conſiſting of 100 
middle ſized beads, and eight conſider- 
ably larger; and all the while they are 
tumbling over theſe beads, they repeat 
na-mo-0 mi- to-o. See ROSARY. 

CHAPLET,- in archite&ure, a ſmall orna- 
ment carved into round beads, pearls, 
olives, and pater-noſters, as is frequent- 
ly done in baguettes. See BaGUETTE. 

CHAPPAR, a courier of the king of Perſia, 
who carries diſpatches between the court 
and the provinces. When he ſets out, 
the maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with 
a ſingle horſe, and when that is weary, 
he diſmounts the firſt horſeman he meets, 
and takes his horſe. There is no pardon 
for a traveller that ſhould refuſe to let a 
chappar have his horſe, nor for any other 
that ſhould deny him the beſt horſe of his 
ſtable. 

CHAPPE,, in heraldry, the dividing an 
eſcutcheon by lines drawn from the cen- 
ter of the upper edge to the angles be- 
Jow, into three parts, the ſections on the 
fides being of a different metal or colour 
from the reſt. 

CHAPPEL, or CHAPEL. See CHAPEL. 

CHAPPEL in FRITH, a market-town of 
Derbyſhire, about twenty-ſix miles north- 
weſt of Derby: weſt long. 1? $f, north 
lat. 53 220. 

CHAPTER, capitulum, in eccleſiaſtical 
policy, a ſociety or community of clergy- 
men belonging to cathedrals and colle- 

tate churches. 

t was in the eighth century that the 
body of canons began to be called 2 
chapter. The chapter of the canons of 
a cathedral, were a ſtanding council to 

the biſhop, and during the vacancy of 
the ſee, had the juriſdiction of the dio- 
ceſe. In the earlier ages, the biſhop was 
head of the chapter: afterwards ahbots 
and other dignitaries, as deans, provoſts, 
treaſurers, Sc. were preferred to this 
diſtinction. The deans and chapters 
had the privilege of chooſing the dis 
in England, but Henry VIII. got this 
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wy veſted in the crown : and as the 
ame 22 expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed ſecular canons in 
their room, thoſe he thus regulated were 
called deans and chapters of the new 
foundation: ſuch are Canterbury, Win. 
cheſter, Ely, Carliſle, &c. 

CHAPTER is alſo applied to aſſemblies hehl 
by religious and military orders for regu- 
lating their affairs, _ alſo to the hall 
where ſuch affemblies are convoked. In 
monaſteries, the chapter is uſually in the 
middle of the cloiters. 

CHAPTER, in matters of literature, a di- 
viſion in a book, for keeping the ſubject 
treated of more clear and diſtin, St. 
Auguſtine compares them to inns, inaſ- 
much as they refreſh the reader as theſe 
the traveller. 

The three CHAPTERS, a famous phraſe in 
eccleliaſtical hiſtory, fignifying a volume 
by Theodoret, an adherent of Neſtorius, 
againſt St. Cyril. Theſe chapters con- 
ſiſt of a letter of Ibas, prieſt of Edeſſa, 
to Maris biſhop of Perſia; of extracts 
from the works of Diodorus of Tarſus, 
and Theodore of Mopſueſtia, wherein the 
ſame doctrines were taught that were 
contended for by Neſtorius; and of two 
pieces of Theodoret, the one againſt the 
council of Epheſus, the other againſt the 
anathemas of St. Cyril. The three chap- 
ters have been condemned by various 
councils, and many popes, 

CHAPTREL, in architecture, the ſame 
with impoſt. See the article IMPosT. 

CHAR, or CHARRE, in ichthyology. See 
the article CHARRE. 

CHARA, in botany, a genns of plants be- 
longing to the cha of the cryptogamia- 
algarum, without either flower- petals, or 

aricarpium, having a ſingle ovato-ob- 

— ſeed. Vaillant diſtinguiſhes nine 
ſpecies of the chara, but there are no 
medicinal virtues aſcribed to either ct 
them. 

CHARABE, or CARABE, names ſome- 
times uſed for the juice of the poplar- 
tree, as alſo for amber. See the articles 
POPLAR-TREE and AMBER. 

CARABON, a ſea- port- town on the nor- 
thern coaſt of the iſland of Java, in the 
indian ocean, fituated x30 miles eaſt of 
Batavia: eaſt long. 108“, ſouth lat. 6“. 

CHARACTER, xapaxry, in a general 
ſenſe, denotes any mark whatever, ſerving 
to repreſent either things or ideas : thus 
letters are characters, types, or marks of 
certain ſounds; words, of ideas, Ex. 
See the article LETTER, Ec. 

Characters 
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Characters are of infinite advantage in 
almoſt all ſciences, for conveying, in 


"the moſt conciſe and oy war manner, 


an author's meaning : however, ſuch a 
multiplicity of them, as we find uſed by 
different nations, muſt be allowed to be 
a very conliderable obſtacle to the im- 

rovement of knowledge; ſeveral authors 
— therefore attempted to eſtabliſh cha- 
raters that ſhould be univerſal, and 
which each nation might read in their own 
language, and,conſequently, which ſhould 
be real, not nominal or arbitrary, but 
expreſſive of things themſelves; thus, 
the univerſal character for a horſe, would 
be read by an Engliſhman borſe, by a 
Frenchman chewal, by the Latins equus, 
by the Greeks le-, Cc. 

he firſt who made any attempts for an 
univerſal character in Europe, were biſhop 
Wilkins and Dalgarme : Mr. Leibaitz 
alſo turned his thoughts that way ; and 
Mr. Lodwic, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations, gives a plan of an univerſal 
character, which was to contain an enu- 
meration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds as are 
uſed in any language. The e 
he propoſed to derive from this character 
were, that people would be enabled to 
pronounce truly and readily 1 
that ſhould be pronounced in their hear- 
ing; and laſtly, that this character would 
ſerve as a ſtandard to perpetuate the 
bounds of every language whatſoever. 
In the Journal Literaire of 1720, there is 
a project for an univerſal character, by 
means of the common arabic or numeral 
figures : the combinations of theſe nine, 
ſays the author, is ſufficient to expreſs 
diſtinctly, an incredible quantity of 
numbers, much more than we ſhall nced 
terms to ſignity our actions, goods, evils, 
duties, paſſions, &c. and the arabic fi- 
gures having already all the ugiverſality 
required, the trouble is already ſaved of 
framing and learning any new character. 
But here the difficulty is not ſo great to 
invent the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and corve- 
ment characters, as to engage different 
nations to uſe theſe characters. 
Literal characters may be divided, with 
reſpe& to the nations among whom they 
have been invented, into greek characters, 
roman characters, hebrew characters, Sc. 
The latin character, now uſed through 
all Europe, was formed from the greek, 
as the greek was from the phœnician, 
and the phcenician, as well as the chal- 
dee, fyriac, and arabic characters, were 
formed hom the antient hebrew, which 
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ſubſiſted till the babyloniſh captivity ; for 
after that event, the character of the ACſ- 
ſyrians, which is the ſquare hebrew now 
in uſe, prevailed, the antient being only 
found on ſome hebrew medals, common- 
ly called famaritan medals. It was in 
1091 that the gothic characters, invented 
by Ulfilas were aboliſhed, and the latin 
ones eſtabliſhed in their reom. 

Medalliſts obſerve, that the greek charae- 
ter, conſiſting only of majuſcule letters, 
has — its uniformity on all me- 
dals, as low as the time of Gallienus; 
from that time it appears ſomewhat weaker 
and rounder: from the time of Conſtan- 
tine to Michael we find only latin cha- 
racters; and after Michael the greek 
characters recommence; but from that 
time they begin. to alter with the lan- 
guage, which was a mixture of greek 
and latin. The latin medals preſerve 
both their character and language as low 
as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire 
to Conſtantinople : towards the time of 
Decius the character began to loſe its 
roundneſs and beauty; ſome time after it 
retrieved, and fubſited tolerably till the 
time of Juſtin, when it degenerated gra- 
dually into the gothic. The rounder, 
then, and better formed a character is, 
upon a medal, the fairer pretence it has 
to antiquity. 


CHARACTER is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the 


arts, for a ſymbol, contrived for the more 
conciſe and immediate conveyance of the 
knowledge of things. We ſhall here 
ſubjoin the principal of them. 


CHARACTERS d in algebra and arith- 


mettc, 

a, b, c, d, &c. the firſt letters of the 
alphabet, are the characters of given 
quantities; and x, y, x, &c. the laſt 
letters, are the characters of quantities 
ſought, See the article ALGEBRA. 


m, u, r, , t, &c. are characters of in- 
determinate exponents both of ratios and 


of powers: thus, "Ip ”, 2 , Ke. de- 
note undetermined powers of different 
kinds; mx, ny, 72, different multiples 
or ſubmultiples of the quantities x, y, x, 
according as m, u, r, are either whole 
numbers or fractions. 


+ is the ſign of the real exiſtence of the 
quantity it ſtands before, and is called an 
athrmative or poſitive ſign. It is allo the 
mark of addition, and 1s read phes, or 
more; thus, a-5, or 313, implies 
a is added ta 5, or 3 added to 5. 


+ befors 


4 
0 
4 
3 
" 
* 
A 
* 
9 
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— before a ſingle quantity, is the ſign 
of negation or negative exiſtence, ſhewing 
the quantity to which it 1s prefixed to be 
Jeſs than nothing. But between quantities 
it is the ſign of ſubtraction, and is read 
minus, or leſs; thus, a—b, or 8— 4, 
implies 5 ſubtracted from a, or 8 after 
4 has been ſubtracted. 
== is the fign of equality, though Des 
Cartes and ſome others uſe this mark ; 
thus, a b ſignifies that a is equal to 6b. 
Wolkns, and tome others, uſe the mark = 
for the identity of ratios. 


x is the ſign of multiplication, ſhewin 
that the quantities on each fide the ſame 
are to be multiplied by one another, as 
a b is to be read @ multiplied into 5; 
4X8, the product of 4 multiplied into 8. 
Wolfius and others make the ſign of mul- 
tiplication a dot between the two factors; 
thus 5.4 ſignifies the product of 5 and 
4. In algebra the ſign is commonly 
omitted, and the two quantities put to- 

ther; thus bd * the product of 

and d. When one or both of the 
factors are compounded of ſeveral letters, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn 
over them; thus, the factum of 445 
— into d, is wrote dx a+b=—- c. Leib- 
nitz, Wolfius, and others diſtinguiſh the 
compound factors by including them in 
a parentheſis thus (a 45 0 d. 


— is the ſign of diviſion; thus, 2 5 
denotes the quantity 4 to be divided by 
6. In algebra the quotient is often ex- 


preſſed like a fraction, thus 5 denotes 


the quotient of @ divided by b. Wol- 
fius makes the ſign of diviſion two dots; 
thus. 12 : 4 denotes the quotient of 12 
divided by 4 = 3. If either the diviſor 
er dividend; or both, be compoſed of 
ſeveral letters, for example, a+b=c, in- 
ſtead of writing the quotient like a fraction, 
a+b 
c 
quantities in a parentheſis, thus (a+b) 
3 Co 
is the character of involution; 40 
is the character of evolution. 
or E are ligns of majority; thus, 
a b expreſſes that a is greater than 6. 
I or — are ſigns of minority; and 
when we would denote that à is leſs than 
b, we write a Cb, or a 7b. 
e is the character of ſimilitude uſed by 
Wolfius, Leibnitz, and others: it is uſed 
zn other authors for the difference between 
6 


„Wolfius includes the compound 
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two quantities while it is unknown which 
is the greater of the two. 
: : is the mark of geometrical proportion 
disjunct, and is uſually placed between 
two pair of equal ratios, as, 3:6::4:8, 
ſhews that 3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. 
= the mark of geometrical proportion 
continued, implies the ratio to be Kill 
carried on without interruption, as 2, FR 
3, 16, 32, 64 — are in the fame unin- 
terrupted proportion. 
is the character of radicality, and 
ſhews, according to the index of the powe; 
that is ſet over it, or after it, that the 
ſquare, cube, or other root is extracted, 
or to be extracted; thus, 4/ 16, or 216 
or / (2) 16, is the ſquare root of 16, 
7 5z the cube root of 25, Sc. This cha- 
racer ſometimes aetts ſeveral quantities, 
diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them 
thus, Vd denotes the ſum of the 
ſquare roots of 6 and d. When any 
term, or terms, of an equation are want- 
ing, they are generally ſupplicd by one 
or more aſteriſms: thus in the equation 
9 +6 +3p"+9} o, the term + jy 

e 3 os 

vaniſhing, is marked with an aſteriſm, 3; 
enn. 

CHARACTERS uſed in afironomy. 

Characters of the planets. 


H Saturn O Sun ( Moon 
UN. Jupiter $ Venus @ Earth 
? Mars 


$ Mercury. 
Of the ſigns. 
% Aries && Leo F Sagittarius 
5 Taurus m Virgo yy Capricornus 
11 Gemini £ Libra g Aquarius 
D Cancer m Scorpio Piſces 

Of the aſpeRs. 

s or S Conjun&tion A Trine 
SS Semiſextile Bq Biquintile 


* Sextile Ve Quincunx 
Q Quintile & Oppoſition 
(] Quartile S Dragon's head 
Tad Tredecile 


S Dragon's tail 

? Of time, 

A. M. ante meridiem, before the fun 

| comes upon the meridian. 

O. or N. noon. 

P. M. poſt meridiem, when the ſun is 
| palt the meridian. 
CHARACTERS 77 commerce. 


De ditto, the fame RD regoT7 li 
No zumero, or num- Vꝰ — Nuss 

ber C. or I. pounds ſter- 
Fe foto, or page li: 


C of 


rius 
"rout 
ws 


le 
Xx 


on 
s head 


S tail 


je fun 
jan. 


ſun is 


911 


sſter⸗ 


C of 
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c or ꝙ hundred , per, or by, asg 
weight, or 112 #2. by the year, 


pounds 4 cent. 
q'* quarters Re rixdollar 
S or 5 ſhillings D ducat 
d pence or deniers P. 8. poſtſcript, 
th pound weight &c. 


CHARACTERS in chemiſtry. 


& anti mony V jupiter, tin 
# aqua fortis h ſaturn, lead 
R aqua regia mercury 
MBraincum marie ſublimate 
I calx viva precipitate 
© caput mortuum J nitre 
2 venus, copper * fal armoniac 
common lalt O vitriol 
c diſtillation $ & tulphur 
O ſol, gold 8 ſpirit of wine 
CC hart's horn VF or S. V. R. ſpirit 
CCC hart's horn of wine rectified 
calcined luna, filver 
& mars, iron © tartar 
.ſiſ. ſtratum ſu- aa amalgamate 
per ſtratum. 
There are many more characters in che- 
miſtry, but theſe are the molt uſual. 


CHARACTERS in geometry and trigenometry. 


The character V equiangular, or 


of parallelilin imilar 
A triangle . equilateral 
U ſquare E. an angle 
U O rectangle L right angle 
O circle 1 perpendicular 


o denotes a degree; thus 455 unplies 
45 degrees. a minute; thus, 50“, is 50 
minutes. % %, #1 denote ſeconds, thirds, 
and fourths : and the ſame characters are 
uſed where the progreiſions are by tens, 
as it is here by ſixties. 


* CHARACTERS in grammar, rhetoric, poetry» 


Se. 

(J parentheſis SS. T. D. doctor in 
L] crotchet divinity 

- hyphen V. D. M. miniſter 
apoſtrophe of the word of 
emphaſis or accent God. 

” breve LL. D. doctor of laws 
dialyſis J. V. P. doctor oſ ci- 
caret and circumflex vil and canon. law 
© quotation M. D. doctor in phy- 
+ t and “ references fic | 

$ ſection or divifion A. M. maſter of arts 
q paragraph . A. B. bachelor of arts 


F. R. 8. fellow of the royal ſociety, 
For the other characters uſed in grammar, 
ſee the articles COMM 4, COLON, SEM1- 
COLON, &c, 

Vol. I. 


CHARACTERS wfed in the arithmetic of in- 
fines, 
the character of an infiniteſimal or 
fluxion; thus, x, 5, Sc. expreſs the 
fluxions or differentials of the variable 
and y; and two, three, or more dots de- 
note ſecond, third, or higher fluxions. 
Mr. Leibnitz, inſtead of a dot, prefixes 
the letter 4 to the variable quantity, in 
order to avoid the confuſion of dots in the 
difterencing of differentials. See the ar- 
ticle CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALIS. 

CHARACTERS among the antient lawyers, 
and in antient inſcriptions. 


8 — 2 P. P. pater patriæ 


F digetts C. code 
Scto ſenatus con- C. C. conſules 
ſulto T. titulus 
E. extra P. P. B. h. + op 
S.P.Q.R. ſena- pecunia dedicavit 
tus populuſque D. D. M. dono dedit 
romanus monumentum 
CHARACTERS in medicine and pharmacy. 
R recipe M. manipulus, a 
Gy A, or ana, of each handful 
alike P. a pugil 
Ib a pound or a pint P. ZE. equal quan- 
J an ounce tities. 
3 a drachm S. A. according to 
I a ſcruple art 
r. grains q. s. a ſufficient 
© or V, half of any quantity 
thing 9. pl. as much as 
cong. congius, a you pieate 
gallon P. P. pulvis patrum, 
coch. cochleare, a the jeſuit's bark 
ſpoonful 


CHARACTERS uſed in muſic, and of muſical 
notes, with their proportions, are as follow. 
S of a P minim 
large $ F crotchet | 
© a long 4 þ quaver 
a breve 2 f ſemiquaver 


= pee 


Tx? 


o aſemibreve 1 f denuſemiquaver ,+ 


F character of a ſharp note: this chara- 
Cer at the beginning of a line, or ſpace, 
denotes that all the notes in that line are 
to be taken a ſemitone higher, than in 
the natural ſeries; and the ſame affects 
all the oftaves above or below, though 
not marked: but when prefixed to any 
particular- note, it ſhews that note alone 
to be taken a ſemitone higher than 1t 
would be without ſuch character. 
[5 or 6, charaQer of a flat note: this is 
the contrary to the other above, that is, a 
ſemitone lower. X | 
H charaRer of a natural note: when in 
a line or feries of artificial notes, marked 
4 A at 


2E _— 
Pr - 


88 D 
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at the beginning Bor A, the natural 
note happens to be required, it is denoted 
by this character. 

© charaRer of the treble cliff. 
character of the mean cliff. 

O: baſs cliff, 

, or 2, or F, characters of common 
Guple time; ſignifying the meaſure of two 
crotchets to be equal to two notes, of 
which four make a ſemibreve. 

C & Þ characters that diſtinguiſh the 
movements of common time, the firit im- 
plying flow, the ſecond quick, and the 
third very quick. 

** 3» 4. , , characters of ſimple triple 
time, the meaſure of which is equal to 
three ſemibreves, or to three minims. 

2., or $, or 18, characters of mixed triple 
time, where the mealure is equal to ſix 
crochets or ſix quavers. 

2, or &, or 12. or 2, or 2, characters of 
compound triple time. 
= . 13, or F. or 2, characters 
of that ſpecies of triple time called the 
meaſure of twelve times. See TRITLE. 
Characters of the reſts or pauſes of time. 
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Numeral CAR AcTERS uſed to expreſs 
numbers, are either letters or figures. 
The arabic character, called allo the com- 
mon one, hecaule it is uſed almoſt through- 
eut Europe in all forts of calculations, 
conliſts of thele ten digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 6, 7, 8, 9, o. 

The roman numeral charaGer conſiſts of 

ſeven majuſcule letters of the roman al- 
habet, wiz. I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
he I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, 

C a hundred, D five hundred, and M 

a thouſand, 

The 1 repeated twice makes two, II; 

chrice, three, III; four is expreſſed thus 

IV, as I before V or X takes an unit 

from the number expreſſed by theſe let- 

ters. To expreſs fix an I is added to a 

V, VI; for ſeven, two, VII: and for 

eight, three, VIII: nine is expretled by 

wa | before X, thus IX. 


* 


The ſame remark may be made of the X 
before L or C, except that the diminu- 
tion is by tens; thus, XL denotes forty, 
XC ninety, and EX ſixty. The C before 
D or M diminiſhes each by a hundred, 
The number five hundred is ſometimes 
expreſſed by an I before a C inverted, 
thus, ID ; and inſtead of M, which fig. 
nifies a thouſand, an I is ſometimes uſed 
between two C's, the one direct, and the 
other inverted, thus CIO. The addition 
of C and J before or after, raiſes CID 
by tens, thus, CCIDD expreſſes ten thou- 
fand, CCCI0909, a hundred thouſand. 
The Romans alſo expreſſed any number 
of thouſands by a line drawn over any 
numeral leſs than a thouſand ; thus, V 
denotes five thouſand, LX ſixty thouſand; 
fo likewiſe M is one million, MM is 
two millions, &c. 

Some modern writers have admitted vari- 
ations in this method of notation ; thus 
we find IIX expreſſing eight, IICIX 
eighty-nine, A or V denoting 100, and 
eo or 4 ſtanding for CIO; whence 


F ten thcuſand, P F twenty thou- 


ſand. 

The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing 
numbers : firſt, every letter according to 
Its place in the alphabet, denoted a num- 
ber, from a, one, to o, twenty-four, 
2. 'The alphabet was divided into eight 
units, « one, 8 two, y three, c. into 
eight tens, ten, « twenty, > thirty, Ec. 
and eight hundreds, g one hundred, two 
hundred, + three hundred, &c. 3. 1 ſtood 
for one, mn (weilt) five, (Na) ten, Ul 
(Hale) a hundred, Xx (yaa) a thouſand, 
M (vga) ten thouſand ; and when the 
letter MN incloſed any of theſe except |, 
it ſhewed the incloſed letter to be five 
times its value; as ¶ fifty, F five hun- 
_ N five thoutand, TW fifty thou- 
ſand, 

The hebrew numerals conſiſted of their 
alphabet divided into nine units; thus, 
N one, J two, &c. nine tens; thus, 
ten, 5 twenty, &c. nine hundreds; thus, 
d one hundred, A two hundred, Sc. and 


7] five hundred, N fix hundred, J ſcven 
hundred, 1 eight hundred, ꝓ nine hun- 


dred. They expreſſed thouſands by the 
word N with the other numerals pre- 
fixed to ſignify the number of thouſands: 
thus, B28 two thouſand, DX ) 

. three thouſand, Ec. 
French 
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French CHARACTER, uſed in the chamber 
of accounts, and by perſons concerned in 
the management of the revenue, is, pro- 
perly — nothing elſe than the ro- 
man numerals, in letters that are not 
majuſcule: thus, inſtead of expreſſing 
fifty · ſix by LVL, they denote it by ſmaller 
characters lv}. 

CHARACTER of a plant. Sce GENUS. 

CHARACTERS, among - printers. Sce the 


articles LETTER and CORRECTION vf 


the preſs. 

CHARACTERS hon tomb-ſtones. 

S. V. Siſte viator, i. e. Stop traveller. 
M. S. Memoriz ſacrum, i. e. Sacicd to 

the memory. 
D. M. Diis manibus. 
IHS. Jeſus. 
X. P. a character found in the catacombs, 
about the meaning of which authors are 
not agreed. 

CHARACTER, in epic and dramatic poctry, 
that which 1s pecvliar in the manners of 
any perſon, and diſtinguiſlies him from 
all others. 

The poetical character, ſays Mr. Boſſu, 
is not properly any particular virtue or 
q ality, but a compoſition of ſeveral 
which are mixed together, in a different 
degree, according to to the neceſſity of 
the fable, and the unity of the action: 
there muſt be one, however, to reign over 
all the reſt, and this mult be found in 
ſome degree in every part. This firſt 
quality in Achilles is wrath, in Ulytes 
diſſimulation, and in ZEneas mildneis. 
But as theie characters cannot be alone, 
they muſt be accompanied with others to 
embelliſh them, as far as they arc capable, 
either by hiding their defects, as in the 
anger of Achilles, which is palliated by 
extraordinary valour; or by making 
them center in ſoine ſolid virtue, as in 
Ulylles, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part 
of his prudence; and in ZEncas, whole 
—. is employed in a lubmiſiion to 
the will of the gods. In the making up 
of which union, it is to be obien ved, tlie 
poets have joined together ſuch qualities 
as are by nature the moſt compatible, 
vajour with auger, piety with nalducis, 
and prudence with difſimulation. Ihe 
fable required prudence in Ulyſſes, and 
piety in ZEneas ; in this, there!ore, the 
poets were not left to their choice: but 
Homer might have made Achilles a cow- 
ard, without abating any thing from the 
juitneſs of his fable; ſo that it was the 
neceſſity of adorning his character that ob- 
lged him to make him valant : the cha- 


racter, then, of a hero in the epic poem 
is compounded of three ſorts of qualities, 
the firſt eſſential to the fable; the ſecon 4 
embelliſhments of the firſt ; and valour, 
which ſuſtains the other two, makes the 
third, 

Unity of character is as neceſſary as the 
the unity of the fable ; for this purpoſe a 
xrion ſhould be the ſame from the begin- 
ing to the end ; not that he is always to 
betray the ſame ſentiments or one paſſion, 
but that he ſhould never ſpeak nor act in- 
conſiſtently with his fundamental chara- 
cter. For inſtance, the weak may ſome- 
times ſally into a warmth; and the breaſt 
of the paſſionate be calm; a change, which 
olten introduces in the drama a very a. 
ſecting variety: but if the natural diſpo- 
ſition of the former was to be repretented 
as boiſterous, and that of the latter mild 
and ſoft, they would both act eut of cha- 
racter, and contradid their perſons. 
True characters are ſuch as we truly and 
really fee in men, or may exiſt without 
any contradiction to nature: no man 
queſtious but there have been men as ge- 
nerous and as good as ZEneas, as paſ- 
nate and as violent as Achilles, as pru- 
dent and wile as Ulyſſes, az impiuus and 
atheiſtical as Mezentius, and as amorous 
and paſſionate as Dido: all theſe chan 
Qers, therefore, are trac,” and nothing 
but juſt imitations of nature. On the con- 
trary, a character is ſalſe, when an author 
lo tcigns it, that one can ſce nothing like 
it in the order of nature, wherein he 
deſigns it ſhall ſtand: theſe characters 
ſould be wholly excluded from a pocin, 
becaule tranſgreſſing the bounds of po- 
tability and reaſon, they meet with no 
belief from the readers. They arc fic- 
tions of the p et's brain, not imitatious 
of nature; and yet all poetry eſſentialiy 
couliſts in an imitation of nature. 


CHARACTER is alſo uſed by divines, eſpecial- 


ly thoſe of the romiſh church, for an indel- 
ible mark which the ſacraments of hap!iim, 
confirmation, and ordination leave behind 
them, in thoſe who receive them. 

Dr. Forbes, in Irenic. lib. ii. cap. 14, 
explains the ſenſe of the antients tuuch ng 
the indelible character in àa man that is 
depoſed, by which he is diftinguiſhed from 
other laymen: but to make this diſtine- 
tion, it 1s not neceflary, there ſhould be 
any form impreſſed, but a tanſient ret, 
that is long ago paſt, is ſufficient, c , 
that he was once a perſon ordained. The 


character that remains in a depoſed 3 


jun is not the character of any pictent 
4 A 2 Get 
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mark of an honour that is paſt, and of a 
power that he once had; by which foot- 
ep he is diſtinguiſhed from other laymen 


-who never were ordained ; and may, at- 


ter a ſufficient penance performed, if he 
be found fit, and the advantage of the 
church ſo require, be reſtored again with- 
out a new ordinatioa. 


CHARACTERISTIC, in a general ſenſe, 


a peculiar mark, or character, — 
a perſon or thing is diſtinguiſhed from all 
Others. 

Grammarians uſe the term characteriſtic, 
in a more limited ſenſe, for the principal 
letter of a verb, preſerved through all its 
moods and tenſes, derivatives and com- 


| airy : ſuch is the letter av in the word 


FEW. 

The characteriſtic letter is of moſt uſe in 
the formation of greek verbs, as being al- 
ways the tame in the correiponding tenſes 
of the ſame conjugation, that is, in thoſe 
formed from the preſent, future or pre- 
terit. See the articles VERB, Moon, 
Tusk, &c, 


CHARACTERISTIC of a logarithrr, the 


ſame with its index or exponent. 


CHARACTERISTIC of @ curve, in the 


higher geometry, a rectilinear right 
angled triangle, whoſe hypetaenuſe makes 
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office or power, but only ſome footſtep or CHARANTIA, in botany, the ſame with 


coltmary, a ſpecies of tanzy. 


CHARALX, in ichthyology, the name by 


which ſeveral authors call the cyprinus, 


with twenty rays in the back-fin, and 
with the ſide- line ſtraight. 


CHARBON, in the manege, that little 


black ſpot or mark which remains after 
a large ipot in the cavity of the corner 
teeth of a horſe: about the ſeventh or 
eighth year, when the cavity fills up, the 
the tooth being ſmooth — equal, it is 
ſaid to be raſe d. 


CHARCAS, the ſouthern diviſion of Pe. 


ru, in ſouth America, remarkable for 
the ſilver- mines of Potoſi. 


CHARCOAL, a kind of fuel, conſiſting 


of half-burnt wood, much uſed by arti- 
ficers of oy gg og 3 and that 
not only os fuel, but for poliſhing braſs 
or copper plates, &c. 

The beſt charcoal for common uſes is that 
made ct eak ; but in the manufacture of 
gunpowder they commonly uſe charcoal 
made of alder. See GUNPOWDER. 


CHARDS / artichraks, in gardening, the 


leaves of fair artichoak-plants, tied and 
wrapped up in ſtraw all over, but the top, 
during the autumn and winter ; this 
makes them grow white, and loſe ſomo 
of their bitterneſs. | 


a part of the curve, not ſenſibly different Cuarps of beets, white beets covered over 


from a right line, | 
It is fo called, hecauſe curve lines are 
uſed to be diſtinguiſhed hereby. 


CHARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus 


of birds of the order of the ſcolopaces, 


with dry dung, during the winter -ſea- 
fon, when they produce large tops, with 
a downy cotton ſhoot, which is the true 
chard to be uſed m pottages, intermeſſes, 
&c, 


the characters of which are theſe : the CHARENTF, a river of France, which, 


beak is ſhort, of a cylindrical or rounded 
ſhape, and obtuſe at the extremity; and 
there are only three toes on each foot, 
which are connected together. 


ariung in the Limofin, runs weſtward by 
Angouleſme and Saintes, falling into 
the bay of Biſcay, oppoſite to the iſle of 
Oleron. 


To this genus belong, x. The plover CHARENTON, the name of two towns 


variegated with black and yellow, 2. 
The green plover. 3. The morinellus of 
authors. 4. The hiaticula, or ſea-lark. 
5. The lahul, or lapland-plover, with 
a reddiſh- brown belly, the upper part of 
the head blackiſh, and the neck, back, 


in France, the one upon the Marmaude, 
in the Bourbonois 3 the other in the ill 
of France, near the confluence of th: 
Marne with the Seine, about thrce miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris: eaſt longit, 2% 39% 
and north latitude 48945. 


wings, and tail grey, variegated with CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity ct 


ſpots of rec, 


CHARAG, the tribute which the chriſtians 


and jews pay to the 2 ſignior. 

It is generally a piſtole a head, and ſome- 
times four crowns. 
come to travel in Turky, pay it at the 
firſt town they arrive at: others begin to 


pay it at nine or ſixteen years old; but 


women, prieſts, rabbius, and religious, 
are excmptcd, 


The chriſtians who 


gun- power and ball, wherewith a gun 
is loaued for execution, 

The rule for charging large pieces, in 
war, are, that the piece be firſt cleaued 
or ſcoured within ſide; that the proper 
quantity of powder be next driven in, and 
rammed down; care however being ta- 
ken, that the powder, in ramming, be 
not bruiſed, becauſe that weakens its e. 
feet; that a little quantity of paper, hay, 


in 
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Jint, or the like, be rammed over it; and 
that the ball or ſhot be intruded. 
If the ball be red-hot, a tompion, or 
trencher of green wood, is to be driven 
in before it. 
The weight of the * gg neceſſary for a 
charge is commonly in a ſubduple pro- 
ortion to that of the ball. See the articles 
Cannon, Gun, Suor, CALIBER, 
| PROJECTILES, Sc. ' 
© CHancs, in beraldry, is applied to the fi- 
© ures reprefented on the eſcutcheon, by 
which the bearers are diſtinguiſhed from 
one andther ; and it is to be obferved, 


p that too many charges are not fo honour- 
able as fewer. 

» cussor, in the manege, a preparation, 

br ointment, of the conſiſtence of a thick 

t decoction, applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, 

'$ infammations, and fprains of horſes : the 
parts affected are rubbed and chaffed with 

it this compoſition, after which they ſhould 

pf be covered with finkmg paper. 

al This unguent is made up of honey, oil, 
greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes lees of 

\e wine, and other matters. 

ad Charges are outward applications to the 

70 bodies of horſes, &c. and are prepared 


divers wavs, according to the nature of 


no WE the diſeaſe, 

E CHARGE, or OVERCHARGE, in painting, 
en WE: an exaggerated repreſentation ot any per- 
bon, wherein the likeneſs is preſerved, 
itn WG but withal ridiculed. Few painters have 
rue = the genius to ſucceed in theſe charges 
es, te method is, to pick out and heighten 

S ſomething amiſs in the face, whether b 
ch, way of defect or redundancy ; thus, it 
by nature has given a man a noſe a little 
nto larger than ordinary, the painter falls in 
> of with her, and makes the noſe extrava- 

S gantly long; and fo in other caſes. ' 
«ns WE Crarce of lead denotes a quantity of 
ide, | thirty-ſix pigs. See the article Pio. 
ifs WS CHARGED, in heraldry. A fhieid carry- 
the ing ſome impreſs or figure, is {aid to be 
nles WE charged therewith 3 io alſo when one 
22, bearing, or charge, has another figure 


added upon it, it is properly 1aid to be 
; of charged. 


gun CHARGED CYLINDER, inthe art of war, 
is that part of the chace of à gun where 

s, in the powder and ball are comamed. 

aud CHARIENTISM, x-eιç ., in rheto- 

raper ric, a figure wherein n taunting expreſ- 

, and ſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. 


g n. CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a 
ſeat behind, wich a ſtool, at molt; before. 
ts cl. dee the article Coach and CALASH, 
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The chariots of the antients, chiefly uſed 
im war, were called by the ſeveral names 
bige, trige, &c. according to the num- 
ber of horſes applied to draw them. By 
this fort of martial machine may be un- 
derſtood either cart, coach, chariot, 
chaiſe, or any other vehicle moving on 
wheels ; theſe were not only contrived for 
ſervice, but ornament, being richly em- 
boſſed with gold and other metals, and 
likewiſe adorned with curious hangings. 
Every chariot carried two men, Who were 
probably the warrior and the charioteer ; 
and we read of ſeveral men of note and 
valour employed in driving the chariot. 
When the watriozs came to encounter in 
cloſe fight, they alighted out of the cha- 
riot, and fought on foot; but when they 
were weary, which often happened, by 
re-ſon of their armcur, they retired into 
their chariot, and thence annoyed their 
enemies with darts and miſſive weapons. 
Thete chariots were made fo ſtrong, that 
they laſted for ſeveral generations. 
Belides this fort, we find frequent men- 
tion of the co rus falcati, or thoſe chariots 
armed with hooks, or ſcythes, with which 
whole ranks of ſoldiers were cut off toge- 
ther, if they had not the art of avoiding 
the danger; theſe were not only uſed by 
the Perſians, Syrians, Egyptians, Sc. 
but we find them among our britiſh an- 
celtors, The deſcriptions which the an- 
tients give us of theſe chariots, is much 
atter the following manner: the beam to 
which the horſes were faſtened, was arm- 
ed with pikes, having iron points to them, - 
which projected forwards ; the yokes of 
the horſes had likewiſe two long points of 
three cubits; to the axle-tree were alto 
fixed bowſprits, armed at the extremities 
with ſcythes, which tore every thing they 
met with to picces : the driver's ſeat was 
a kind of little tower, made of very folid 
wood, raiſed brealt high; the cherioteer 
was armed all over, and covered with 
iron. Theſe chariots were tometimes ſo 
large as to hold ſeveral men, well armed, 
who fought with darts and arrows, 


Triumphal CHARIOT was one of the. prin- 


_ ornaments of the roman celebration 
of a victory. See TRIUMPH. 

The roman triumphal chariot was genes 
rally made of ivory, round like a tower, 


or rather of a cylindrwal figure ; it was 


ſometimes gilt at the top, and ornament- 
ed with crowns; and, to repreſent awi- 


ctory more naturally, they u'ed to ſtain it 
wich blood. 


It was utually drawntby 
. adfbur 
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four white horſes, but oftentimes by li- 
ons, elephants, tygers, bears, leopards, 
dogs, Sc. 
Sailing CHARIOT. Maurice of Naſſau, 
ince of Orange, who made a conſider- 
able figure in Holland againſt the Spa- 
niards, had a chariot, which, inſtead of 
horſes, was driven by the wind. 
CHARISIA, in heathen antiquity, a noc- 
turnal feſtival, kept in honour of the 
graces, and conſiſting chiefly of dancing ; 
only that (weet-meats, called likewiſe 
chariſia, were diſtributed among thoſe 
preſent. 
CHARISTIA, a feſtival of the antient 
Romans, celcbrated in the month of Fe- 
bruary, wherein the relations by blood 
and marriage met, in order to preſerve 
2 good correſpondence ; and that, if there 
bappened- to be any difference among 
them, it might be the more eaſily accom- 
modated, by the good humour and mirth 
of the entertainment. 
CHARISTICARY, among the Greeks, 
a kind of donatary, or commendatary, 
who enjoyed the revenue of an hoſpital, 
or monaſtery, without being accountable 
to any perſon. See COMMENDAM and 
ABBOT. 
CHARITABLE CORPORATION, See the 
article CORPORATION, 
CHARITATIVE aid or ſub/idy, in the 
the canon law, a moderate allowance 
. which a council grants a biſhop, upon 
any urgent occaſion, as when his revenues 
will not bear his expences to a council, 
& 


c. | 

CHARITY, among divines, one of the 
three grand th-ological virtues, conſitting 
in the love of God and of our neighbour, 
or the habit and diſpoſition of loving God 
with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourſelves, 
CHARITY, among moraliſts, is uſed for the 
effect of a moral virtue, and conſiſts in 
ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whe- 
ther with money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or 
the like. 
CHARITY of aur lady, in church-kiſtory, a 

religious order in France, which, though 
charity was the prineipal motive of their 

union, grew, in length of time, ſo diſ- 
orderly and irregular, that their order 
_ ewindled, and at laſt became extinct. 
There is ſtill at Paris a religious order 
of women, called nuns hoſpitallers of the 
charity of our lady. The religious of 
this hoſpital were by vow obliged to ad- 
miniſter to the neceſſities of the poor and 
the fick, but thoſe only women, 
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CHARITY of St. Hippolitus, a religious cot. 
gregation founded, about the end of the 
XVIth century, by one Bernardin Aly. 
rez, a Mexican, in honour of St. Hippo. 
litus the martyr, patron of the city of 
Mexico ; and approved by pope Gre. 
gory XIII. 

CHARITYS-CHOOLS, are ſchools ere ded 
and maintained by various pariſhes, hy 
the voluntary contributions of the in. 
habitants, for teaching poor children tg 
read, write, and other neceſſary parts 
education. In moſt charity-ſchools the 
children are likewiſe cloathed and put 
out to trades, ſervices, Sc. on the ſame 
charitable foundation, 

The charity-{chools which have been 
erected of Jate years in London, are the 
greateſt inſtance of public ſpirit the age 
has produced; but indeed when we con. 
ſider how long this ſort of beneficence 
has been on foot, we muſt acknowledge 
it is rather from the good management 
of thoſe inſtitutions, than from the num- 
ber and value of the benefactions to them, 
that they make ſo great a figure: on: 
would almoſt think it impoſſible that in 
the u_ 1711, being fourteen years from 
the firſt inſtitution, there ſhould not hay: 
been five thouſand pounds beſtowed in 
gifts this way, nor ſixteen hundred chil. 
dren, including males and females, put 
ont to methods of induſtry, 
Of late, indeed, theſe charities have in- 
creaſed, and there are now few pariſhe; 
in and about London, without their cha- 
rity-{: hools ; beſides the vaſt number d 
them ſpread throughout the moſt conſider. 
able towns of England and Wales, and 
the numerous —— of that kind 
all over Scotland. 

CHARKING, or CHARRING, the making 
of charcoal. See CHARCOAL. 

CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an em- 
piric, or quack, who retails his medicinc 
on a public ſtage, and draws the people 
about him with his buffoonries, {eats of 
activity, &c. See the article Eurikic. 

CHARLEMONT, a town of the province 
of Namur, in the auſtrian Netherlands, 
about eighteen miles ſouth of Namur: 
eaſt long. 4? 4o', and north lat. 50 100, 

CHARLEMONT is alſo the name of a town 
of Ireland, fituated on the river Black- 
water, in the county of Armagh, and 
province of Ulſter, about ſix miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Dungannon : weſt lopgit, 6® 50, 
and north lat. 50 16, 

CHARLEROY, a ftrong town in the pro- 
vince of Namur, in the auſtrian Nether- 

lands, 
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« nineteen miles weſt of Namur : eaſt lon- 
f itude 4 20 and north latitude 5300 30“. 
2 | CHARLES's-CAPE, a promontory of 
of Virginia, in north America, forming the 


northern head-land of the ſtreight that 
enters the bay of Cheaſepeak. 

$ CHaARLES'S-CAPE is alſo the name of a 
| head-land on the ſouth weſt part of the 
| ftreight entering into Hudſon's bay. 

E CyartEs's FORT, a fortreſs in the county 


N of Cork, and province of Munſter, in 
the Ireland, ſituated at the mouth of Kinſale- 
vi harbour: weſt longitude 3% 20“, and 
me north latitude 51 210. 


E CHarLES'S-TOWN, the capital of ſouth 
* Carolina, in north America, fituated on 
* a peninſula formed by Aſhley and Cooper 
| rivers, the former of which is navigable 
for ſhips twenty miles above the town : 
weſt lon. 79, and north lat. 327 30. 
EZ CHaRLES'S-WAIN, in aſtronomy, ſeven 
ſtars in the conſtellation called urſa major, 
or the great bear, See URSA. 
CHARLETON, an iſland at the bottom ef 
Hudfor.'s-bay, in north America, ſubject 
to Great Britain: weſt longitude 80“, 
and north latitude 532“ 300. 
ZE CHARLEVILLE, a town of Ireland, in 
che county of Cork, and province of Ul- 
ſter, about thirty miles north of Cork; 
pu! = welt lon, 8? 38% and north lat. 52 13“ 
# CHARLEVILLE is alſo a town of Cham- 


Rr. 
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q 
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: paign, in France, about thirty-five miles 
& north-weſt of Rheims: eaſt long. 4 35 


, 


and north lat. 45*® 45. 
$ CHARLOCK, the engliſh name of a plant 


called by botaniſts rapiſtrum, or crambe. 
and See the article CRAMBE. 

kind Charlock is a very troubleſome weed in 
corn-fields, where we find two ſpecies of 
king it very common, viz. one with a yellow 
flower, and the other with a white one. 
em- To prevent its growth, the farmers mix 
inc horſe-dung with their cow-dung uſed in 
:ople manure, as the laſt is very apt to breed 
is of the charlock. When a field of barley is 
ic. much infeſted with it, they mow it down 
vince in May, when in flower, taking care only 
nds, to cut it ſo low as juſt to take off the tops 

nur: of the leaves of the barley. 
10, CHARM, a term derived from the latin 
town carmen, a verſe, and uſed to denote 2 
lack- magic power, or ſpell, by which, with 
and the aſſitance of the devil, ſorcerers and 
zuth- witches were ſuppoſed to do wonderful 
0% things, far ſurpaſſing the power of na- 


ture. Theſe things are now ſufficiently 
exploded, See the articles Macic, 
CaRukx, AMULET, &c. 
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of portico, or gallery, uſually in or near 
a church-yard, ov.r which were antient- 
ly laid the bones of the dead, after the 
fleſh was wholly conſumed, 
Charnel-houſcs are now ufually adjoining 
to the church. 

CHARNUB, a name ſometimes uſed for the 
ſiliqua dulcis, or carob-tree, called by 
Linnæus ceratonia. See CEKATONIA. 

CHAROLLES, a town of Burgundy, in 
France, about thirty ſeven miles ſouth - 
weſt of Challons on the Soan : eaſt lon- 
gitude 4 6', and north lat. 46* 2 5 

CHARRE, or Gir CHARRE, a trutta- 
ceous fiſh, called by many carpio, and 
reckoned by Artedi a ſpecies of falmon, 
leſs than a foot in length, with five rows 
of teeth in its palate, 

Red CHARRE is likewile a ſpecies of ſal- 
mon, called by authors uwbla minor it 
is much of the {ame ſize with the former, 
with the belly-fin red, and the under jaw 
a little longer than the upper one. 

CHARRING. See CnAMK IS. 

CHART, orsEa-CHaRT, an hydrographi- 

cal map, or a projection of ſome parts of 
the earth's — I in plano, for the 
ute of navigators. 
Charts differ very conũderably from geo- 
graphical or land maps, which are of no 
ule in navigation, Nor are ſea- charts all 
of the ſame kind, ſome being what we 
call plain-charts, others mercator-charts, 
and others globular charts. 

Plain-CHART is a repreſentation of ſome 
part of the ſuperficies of the terraqueous 
globe, in which the meridians are ſuppol- 
ed parallel to each other, the parallels of 
latitude at equal diſtances, and conſe- 
quently the degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude every where equal to each other. 

To conflrut a plain CHART, that ſhall 
contain from five degrees north, to five 
degrees ſouth latitude ; and from ſix de- 
grees eaſt, to fix degrees weft longitude. 
Draw the meridian A B (plate XL. 
fig. 5.) and divide it into as many equal 
parts as there are degrees of latitude, 

vrhich in this caſe are ten: at right angles 
to the meridian AB, draw the lines AD 
and BC, which will repreſent the paral- 
lels of five degrees north and five ſouth 
latitude ; and ſet off in each the number 
of degrees it muſt contain, in this caſe 
twelve, of the ſame length with the de- 

grees of latitude. 
Through the ſeveral diviſions of the right 
lines AD and BC draw right lines, 
which will repreſent ſo many meridians 
** 
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in the chart. Through the ſeveral divi- 
Gans: of the line AB, draw right lines 
parallel te AD, or AC, which will re- 
preſent ſo many parallels of latitude. 

f you divide each of the right angles 

A, B, C, D, into eight equal parts, and 
draw lines from the angular points 
through the ſeveral diviſions of the arches, 
they will repreſent the runib-lines upon 
the chart, which are of uſe in finding 
the bearing of places from each other: 
but to avoid the confuſion which attends 
2 multiplicity of lines, the rumb- lines 
from but one angle are delineated. 
For the uſe of this chart, ice tbe article 
Plain SAILING. 
Mercator 's CHART, is that where the meri- 
dians are ſtraight lines parallel to each 
other, and equidiſtant; rhe para}lels are 
alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to each 
other: but the diſtance between them in- 
creaſes from the equinoCtial towards ei- 
ther pole, in the ratio of the lecant of 
the latitude to the radius. 

If the ſuperficics of the t-rreftrial globe 
be ſuppoſed to be taken off, and extend- 
ed on a plane, ſo as to make tlie mediri- 
ans parallel to each other, and the de- 
grees of longitude every where equal, 
at is eaſy to conceive tha: it mult be pro- 
ductive of moſt notorious errors; foi an 
itand in latitude 60?, where the la- 
dius of the parallel is only equal to one 
half of the radius of the equator, will 
have its length from eaſt to welt diſtort- 
ed in a double ratio to what it was an 
the globe; that is, its length from caſt 
to weſt, in compariſon. of its breadth 
from north to ſouth, will be repreſented 
in a double proportion to what it really 
is: whence it follows, that in 3 

tion the degrees of any parallel are 
| — or . — by a projection 
in plano, the degrees of longitude ought 


to be increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame }. 


ratio ; for otherwiſe the true bearings 
and diſtances of places will be laſt, as in 
the caſe of the plain-chart, where the de- 
— of latitude and longitude are all 
equal. 

ho' this projection is generally called 
Mercator's projection, yet our country- 
man, Mr, Wriglu, was long before in- 
vented it, demonſtrated its uſe, and ſhewn 
a ready way of conſtruòting it, by in- 


lerging the meridian line, by a continu- 
ed addition of ſecants: but neither of 
theſe gentlemen is thought the we 


artker ot it, as being hinted by Pio 
Wert two theniand years ago. 
3 


emy 
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The manner of conſtructing this þrjec;:;. 
Let A B (plate XLI. fig. 1) be ,, 
arch of the equator, intercepted betwee, 
any two meridians as AP, BP, mectine 
in P, the pole of the ſphere, whoſe cent; 
is C. Upon the points A and B, ere 
the perpendiculars AH and BI, ant 
let DE repreſent an arch of any paralle 
contained between the fame meridian: 
Draw CA and CB, K D and KE, per. 
pendicular to PC; through D and F 
draw CF, CG, and join FG; lad, 
let fall the perpendicular DL. : 
Now the arch of the equator AB is ty 
the ſimilar arch af the parallel DE, 
AC 1 to DK, or as the radius to the 
co- ſine of the latitude AD. Suppok 
now the meridians AP, BP, to be i; 
part projected into the perpendiculz; 
AH and BI, then will the arch DE 
projected into the arch FG = AB; hb 
in this caſe D E, the natural length of the 
arch, is to FG its protracted length, az 
the radius CD to the ſecant of the lat. 
tude CF, or as tke co-ſine LC to th: 
radius CD 3 for as CF: AC=CD: 
DC: LC. Hence it follows that the 
degrees of latitude in Mercator's chat, 
increaſe in proportion of the ſecant of the 
latirude to the radius. 
For the conſtruction and uſes of Merc. 
tor's chart, fee Mecator's SAILING. 
Glabular CHART, a meridional projection, 
wherein the diſtance of the eye trom the 
plane of the meridian, upon which the 
projection is made, is ſuppoſed to be equi! 
to the fine of the angle of 45% Thi 
projection comes the neareſt of all to th: 
nature of the globe, becauſe the meridi- 
ans therein are placed at equal diftance:; 
the parallels alſo are nearly equidiftant, 
and conlequently the ſeveral parts of the 
earth have their proper proportion «> 
magnitude, diſtance and ſituation, nearly 
the {ame as on the globe itſelf. 
Chorographic CHARTS, deſcriptions of par- 
ticular countries. See CHOROGRAPHY, 
Heliagraphic CHaRTs, deſcriptions of the 
body of the ſun, and of the maculæ cr 
ſpots obſerved in it. See HEL10GR APHY, 
Hydrographic CHARTS, ſheets of large paper 
wherean ſeveral parts of the land and 
ſoa are deſcribed, with their reſpeRive 
coaſts, harbours, ſounds, flats, rocks, 
ſhelves, ſands, c. together with th: 
longitude and latitude of each place, and 
the points of the compals. See the artick 
Sea CHART. 
Selexagraphic CAR TS, particular deſcrip 
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[CHARTER-HOUSE, 


CHA 


See the article 


culæ of the moon. 
SELENOGRAPHY., 

Nepographic CHARTS, draughts of ſome 
ſmall parts of the earth only, or of ſome 
particular places, without regard to its 
relative ſituation, as London, York, &c. 

CHARTA EMPORETICA, in pharmacy, 
Ec. a kind of paper made very ſoft and 
porous, uſed to filter withal. 

CyARTA, in antient cuſtoms, is not only 
uled for a charter, but alſo for a ſtatute. 
See CHARTER and STATUTE. 

CHARTA-MAGNA, an antient inſtrument, 
containing ſeveral privileges and liberties 
granted to the church and fate by Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, together with others 
relating to the feudal laws of William 
the conqueror, granted by Henry I. all 
confirmed by the tucceeding princes. See 
the article MAGNA-CHARTA. 


CuakTA PARDONATIONIS SE DEFEN- 


DENDO, is the form of a pardon fora man's 
ſlaying another in his own defence. 

CHaRTA PARDONATIONIS UTLAGERILAE, 
the form of a pardon for a man that is 
out-lawed. 

CHARTA SIMPLEX, is a fingle deed, or 
deed-pole, Ste the article DEED. 

CHARTEL. See CARTEL, CO:tBAT, 
DuEL, and CH amplON, 

CHARTER, in law, « written inſtrument 
or evidence of things acted between one 
perſon and ancther, 

Charters of private perſons, are deeds 
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A charter-party of affreightment, ſettles 
the agreement in relation to the freight 
of a ſhip and cargo, between the mer- 
chant and commander or maſter of the 
veſſel. It binds the maller to deliver the 
cargo in good condition at the place of 
diſcharge, Sc. 

In thole charter-parties, if the dangers of 
the ſea are excepted, it has been A udg⸗ 
ed that ſuch exception extends as well to 
any danger upon the ſea ſrom pirates or 
men of war, as to common dangers by 
ſhipwreck, tempeſts, Sc. 

The charter- party differs from a bill of 
loading, in that the ſirſt is far the intire 
freight or lading, and that for both go- 
ing and returning: whereas the latter is 
only for a part of the freight, or at moſt 
only for the voyage one way. 

The common law always conſtrues char- 
ter- parties, as near as may be, accordin 
to the intention and deſign of them, — 
not according to the literal ſenſe. And, 
it the maſter of a ſhip enters into a char- 
ter-party for himleif and owners, the 
maſter in that caſe may releaſe the freigh- 
ters, without advitng with the owners: 
though if the owners Jet out to freight 
ſuch a ſip, whereof A. B. is maſter, and 
he only covenants at the bottom, and 
fubſcribes his name, here his releaſe will 
not bind or affect the owners of the ſhip ; 
but their releaſe, on the other hand, ſhall 
bind and include him. Sce FREIGHT. 


and infruments for the conveyance of CHARTIS REDDENDIS, in law, a writ 


lands, Sc. Here the pur: hafer of land 
ſhall have all the charters and deeds, as 
incident to the ſame, and for the main- 
tenance of his title. But this is under- 
ſtood where the teoffer is not bound to a 
general warranty of the land. 

Cre't CHARTER, MAGNA-CHARTA, See 
the article MaGNA-CHARTA. 


$ CHARTER of the Ling, is where the king 


makes a grant to any perſon o body po- 
litic, as à charter of exemption, ot pri- 
vilege, pardon, &c. 

CHakTER of the foreſt, that wherein the 
laws of the foreſt are compriſed and cka- 
bliſhed, See the article FoREsT. 

See CHARTREUSE. 

CHARTEZR-LAND, ſuch land as a perſon 
nolds by charter, that is, by evidence in 
writing, otherwiſe termed freehold. See 
the article FREEHOLD, 


CLARTER-PARTY, in commerce, a deed 


or writing indented, that is, made be- 
tween merchants and ſeafaring men, con- 
cerning their merchandize and maritiuie 
affairs. Te” 


Vor. I. 


that lies againſt a perſon, who having 
charters of teofftment delivered to him to 
keep, afterwards refuſes to deliver them. 


CHARTOPHYLACIUM, a place where 


archives, records, &c. are preſerved. See 
the next article. 


CHARTOPHYLAX, the name of an offi- 


cer of the church of Conſtantinople, who 
attends at the door of the rails when the 
ſacrament is adminiſtered, and gives no- 
tice to the prieſts to come to the holy 
table. He repreſents the patriarch upon 
the. bench, tries all eccleſiaſtical cantes, 
keeps all the marriage regitters, alfiits at 
the conſecration ot biſhops, and preſents 
the biſhop ele& at the ſolemnity, and 
likewiſe all other ſubordinate clergy. 
This office reſembles in ſome ſhape that 
of the bibliothecarius at Rome. 


CHARTRES, a large city of France, in 


the province of Orlcanois, fituated on the 
river Eure, about forty-two miles ſouth- 
welt of Paris: eaſt long. 1 32“, north 
lat. 4827. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, 

4 B CHAR- 
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CHARTREUSE, or 
GRAND, a celebrated monaſtery, the ca- 
ital of all the convents of the carthu- 
an monks, ſituated on a ſteep rock in 
the middle of a large foreſt of fir-trees, 
about ſeven miles north-eaſt of Grenoble, 
in the province of Dauphine, in France : 
eaſt long. 5? 50', north lat, 45 2of. See 
the article CARTHUSIANS. 
From this mother convent, all the others 
of the ſame order take their name; 
among which was the chartreuſe of Lon- 
don, corruptly called the charter-houſe, 
now converted into an hoſpital, endow- 
ed with a revenue of 6901. per ann. 
Here are maintained eighty decayed 
entlemen, not under fifty years of age : 
alſo forty boys are educated and fitted 
either for the univerſity or trades. Thoſe 
ſent to the univerſity, have an exhibition 
of 201. a year for eight years; and 
have an immediate title to nine church- 
livings in the gift of the governors of 
the hoſpital, who are ſixteen in number, 
all perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and 
take their turns in the nomination of 
penſioneis and ſcholars. 

CHARTULARY, chartularius, an offi- 

cer in the latin church, anſwering to the 
chartophylax of the Greeks. Sce the 
article CHARTOPHYLAX, 

CHARVIL, or CHERVIL. See the article 
CHERVIL. 

CHARYBDIS, a rock in the ſtrait of 
Meſſina, between Italy and Sicily, much 
celebrated in the writings of aaticnt 
poets, 

CHARYBDIS is alſo an appellation given 

by Dr. Plot to certain openings in the 
bottom of the ſea, whereby the water is 
conyeyed to the origin or ſources of 
ſprings, rivers, Sc. ſuch is Maelſtroom, 
on the coaſt gf Norway, ſuppoſed to be. 
See the article MaELSTROOM. 

CHASE, a great quantity of ground Iying 
open and privileged for wild beaſts and 
wild fowl. Such is Endfield-chace. 

A chale differs from a foreſt, inaſmuch 
as it may be in the hands of a ſubject, 
which a foreſt in its proper nature can- 
not; and from a park, in that it is not 
incloſed, and hath more officers, A 
chace is not endowed like a foreſt with 
fo many libertics, as the courts of attach- 
ment, twainmote, and juſtiee-ſeat; and 
cannot Jawfully be made, without licenſe 
from the king under the broad ſea}, 

Cgase in the ſea-language, fignifics the 

| ſhip chaſed or purſued. See CHASING, 

Fo give Cliast, is to puriye a fhip at ſea, 


” 
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CHARTREUSE Stern-CHASE, is when the chaſe is x 


CHA 


head with the chater. itt 

To lie with a fhrp's jore-foot in the Crazy, 

is to fail the neareſt way to meet he; 
and ſo to croſs her in her way, oy 
come acroſs her fore-toot. 
A ſhip is iaid to have a good forward e- 
ſtern-chaſe, when ſhe is built forwart 
on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry mary 
guns, to ſhoot right forwards or back. 
wards, 

CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore  ; 
piece of cannon. 

CHASE-GUNS, thoſe guns the ports d 
which are either in the head or in de 
ſtern. The former are uſeful in chaſny 
others: the latter, when a ſhip is chat 
or purſued by another ſhip. 

CHASING, in the ſea-language, is t 
giving chaſe. See the article Cy ast, 
In chaſing, theſe rules are to be obſen. 
ed. If the chaſe be to the windwar, 
the chaſer is to bring all his tacks ahnt 
and to ſhape his courſe to meet her at tt 
neareſt angle. If the chaſe be to thee 
ward, then the chaſer may come in wit 
her, unleſs ſhe bear right before th 
wind, and ſo ovuttail her; or bring he 
clole by a wind, and the chatrr prov 
the more leeward ſhip. If the chale & 
found right a-head, and fo the chaſer h 
put to a ſtern-chaſe, then the beſt (x! 
will carry it, if there be ſea-room a 
day-light. 

Being come up cloſe with the chaſe, cr. 
deavour to croſs her {ore-foot, by whic! 
means you will both hinder her wi, 
avoid the fury of her ordnance, a. 
ſcower her decks from tem to ſtern, 3 
you pals thwart her hawſe. And if fi 
makes away from you, ply your gun 
-with caſe-ſhot, or croſs-bar-ſhot, at he 
fails, yards, mats, and general tackling 

CHASING of gol, /iluer, &c. See the us 
ticle ENCHASING, 

CHASM, x#*74*, or x*2g6, propeii 
fignifies a large gap or hiatus; an 
hence has been uſed for oſcitation « 
yawning. | | 

CHASN/AYDAR, in the turkiſh affairs, u. 
{wers to our lord-high-treaſurer. 

CHASTE- rx Ar, the engliſh name cf ty 
vitex. See the article Vir Ex. 

CHASTISEMENT, in the manege, tis 
ſevere and rigorous effect of the aids ; fi 
when the aids are given with feyey, 
they become puniſhments. See the . 
ticle Alps. 8 

CHASUBLE, in the romiſh church, ti! 

name of that part of the habit which 3 
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Cuarrau- Dux, 


CHA 


jeſt puts over his alb, when he is about 

to ſay mals. ; 
CHATE, a name ſometimes given to the 

round-leaved egyptian cucumber. 
CHATELET, the name of certain 
courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
cities in France. The grand chatelet at 
Paris, is the place where the preſidial or 
ordinary court of juſtice of the provoſt of 
Paris is kept; conſiſting of a preſidial, 
2 civil chamber, a criminal chamber, 
and a chamber of policy, The little 
chatelet is an old fort, now ſerving as 
a priſon. 


F CHATHAM, à port-town of Kent, ad- 


joining to Rocheſter, ſituated on the river 
Medway, thirty miles ſouth - eaſt of Lon- 
don: eaſt long. 40“, north lat. 51 20. 

It is the principal ſtation of the royal 
navy, furmſhed with timber, rope-yards, 
and all manner of naval ſtores, ſutlicient 
for the building and fitting out the largeſt 


fleet. 
| CHAT-PARD, in zoology. See the ar- 


tide CATUS-PARDUS. 


EF CHATTEAU-CAMBRESTS, a town of 


the Cambreſis, in the french Netherlands, 
ftuated on the river Selle, thirteen miles 
font · eaſt of Cambray : eaſt long. 30 25, 
north lat. 506“. 


cuxrrrau-Dbaur Rix, a fortreſs ſitu- 


ated on the frontiers of Piedmont, in the 

province of Dauphine, but yielded to the 

king of Sardinia : eaſt long. 60 40“, north 

lat. 44 30'. 

a town of France, 
twenty-five miles north-weſt of Orleans : 
eaſt long. 1® 25', north lat. 48 5". 

CHaTTEAU-ROUX, a town of Berri, in 
France, fituated upon the Indre, about 
fifteen leagues from Bourges. 

CHATEL-CHALONS, a town of France, 
in the province of Franche Compte, about 
twenty miles ſouth of Dole: eaſt long. 
5 35, north lat. 46® 50. ü 

CHATTELERAUT, a town of Frante, 
in the province of Orleanois, about eigh- 
teen miles north-eaſt of Poitiers ; eaſt 
long. 35 north lat. 46% 45". 

CHATTELET, a town of the Low Coun- 
tries, in the province of Namur, ſituated 
on the river Sambre, four miles eaſt of 
Charleroy eaſt long. 4* 3o', north lat. 
50925. 

CHAT TELS, in law, all ſorts of goods 
moveable and immove»ble, except ſuch 

as are in the nature of frechold. 

3 are reckoned either perſonal, or 

real. 


The former are ſuch as do belong either 
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immediately to the perſon of 2 man, as 
his horſe, ſword, Sc. or ſuch things as 
being injurioufly held from him, a man 
hath no way to recover but by a perſonal 
action. See the article PERSONAL. 
The latter are ſuch as do not immedi- 
ately belong to the perſon of a man, but 
to ſome other thing, by way of depen- 
dance, as a box with charters of land, 
apples upon a tree, &c. or ſuch things 
as neceſlarily iſſue out of ſome immove- 
able thing to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent 
for years; alſo a hold at will. 

CHA FTIGAN, a port- town of India, in 
the province of Bengal, fituated at the 
mouth of the moſt eaſterly branch of the 
Ganges, ſubje& to the mogul : caſt long. 
919, north lat. 239. 

CHATTILLON, a town of Burgundy, in 
France, about ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Geneva: eaſt long. 5 4o', north lat. 
46160. 

CHATTILLON is likewiſe the name of 
ſeveral other towns of France, ſituated 
upon the Indre, the Loing, the Loire, 
the Marne, the Saone, &c. 

CHAVARIGHTS, a ſect of mahometans, 
oppoſite to that of the ſchiites : they de- 
ny that God ever ſent a prophet that was 
infallible, and who had a commiſſion to 
give a law to mankind : they pretend 

ikewiſe, that if ſuch an office ſhould ever 
become neceſſary, it would not be con- 
fined to à ſingle family, but that every 
man of probity and virtue would be ca- 
pable of that honour. See Sc ftir Es. 

CHAUFE-WAX. Set CHAFE-WAX: 

CHAUL, or SKOULE, in geography. See 
the article SHOUVLE. 

CHAUMONT, the name of two towns of 
France: the one ſituated in the ifle of 
France, thirty miles north-weſt of Paris: 
eaſt longitude 29, north latitude 49 18: 
the other fituated on the river Marne, in 
the province cf Champaign : eaſt long. 

8 1, north lat. 48% 12. 

CHAUM PART, or CHAMPART. See 
the article CHAMPART. 

CHAUNES, or CuAulx Es, a town of 
Picardy, in France, in the dioceſe of 
Noyen. 

CHAUNTER, CnAUN TOR, or CHAN - 
TOR. See the article CAN TOR. 

CHAUNTRY, or CHAN TRT. See the 
article CHANTRY. * 

CHAUSE-TRAPE, or CHAUssr- TNA, 
the ſame with caltrop.. Sce CALTROP, 

CHAZINZARIANS, in church-hiſtory, 
a ſe&t of heretics who adored the croſs. 

Chazus ſignifies the croſs, in the arme- 
+4 B 3 nian 
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nian language: they aroſe in Armenia, 
in the {eventh century. 

CHEADLE, a market-town of Stafford- 
ſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of Stafford: 
weſt long. 29, north lat. 330% 

CHEASPEAK-BAY, alarge frith or arm 
of the fea, which runs up about three 

hundred miles into the country between 
Virginia and Maryland, in north Ame- 
rica : it is navigable almoſt all the way 
for large ſhips; being about twenty miles 
broad at the entrance between Charles- 
cape and cape Henry, and between twen- 

ty and thirty miles broad afterwards. See 
tae article CHARLES-CAPE, 

CHECAYA, in turkiſh affairs, the ſecond 
officer of the janizaries, who commands 

them under the aga, and is otherwiſe 

called protogero. 
There is ai:o a checaya of the treaſury, 
ſtables, kitchen, &c. the word ſignifying 
as much as licutenant, or the ſecond in 

any office. 5 

CHECK, or CHECK-ROLL, a roll or book, 
wherein is contained the names of ſuch 
perſons as are attendants and in pay to 

the king, or other great perſonages, as 
their houſhold ſervants, 

Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's houſhold, 

has the check and controulment of the 

' panes of the guard, and all the uſhers 

elonging to the royal family, allowing 
their abſence or defects in attendance, or 
diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, 

Sc. He allo, by hunſelf or deputy, 
takes the view of thoſe that are to watch 
in the court, and has the ſetting of the 

„watch, Sc. 

Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's navy at 
Plymouth, is allo the name of an officer 
inveſted with the like power. 

Cuscx, in falconry, a term uſed of a hawk 
when ſhe forſakes her proper game, to 
fly at pyes, crows, rooks, or the like, 

that croſs her in her flight. 

CHECK, in heraldry, is when the ſhield, 

ar a part thereof, as a bordure, Cc. is 

chequered, or divided into chequers or 

, 1quares, in the manner of a cheſs- board. 

. See plate XLI. fig. 2. 

"This is one of the moſt noble and moſt 

_.antient, figures uſed in armory z and a 

certaig author ſaith, that it ought to be 

. given to none but great warriors, in 

token of their bravery : for the cheis- 

board repreſents a field of battle, and the 

* pawns ot men, placed on both fides, 

_ repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies, 

"which move, attack, advance, or retire, 
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CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the 


CH ic 

according to the will of the two pany. 
ſters, who are the generals. 

This figure is always compoled of mety 
and colour: but ſome authors would 
have it reckoned among the ſeveral tons 
of ſurs. 


tace ſituated below the eyes, on each ſide, 
Wounds of the cheeks, if ſmall, may 
be cured by the dry future ; but if large, 
the bloody one muſt be uſed. See tle 
article SUTURE, 

CHEEKS, among mechanics, are alm<$ 
all thoſe pieces of their machines and in. 
ſtruments, that are double, and perſeftly 
alike ; as the cheeks of a mortar, which 
are made of ſtrong wooden plauks, d 
a ſemicircular form, bound with thick 
plates of iron, and fixed to the bed wrh 
tour bolts : theſe cheeks rife on cach 
ſide the mortar, and ſerve to keep it at 
what elevation is given it : the checks 
a printing-preſs are its two principal 
pieces, placed perpendicular and paralle 
to cach other, and ſerving to ſuſtal (le 
three ſommers, Sc. 

CHEEK5, in ſhip-building, two pieces c 
timber, fitted on each ſide of the mat, 

at the top, ſerving to ſtrengthen the mat 
there, and having holes in them, call! 
hounds, through which the ties run to 
hoiſt the yards, 

Allo the uppermoſt rail, or piece 
timber in the beak of a ſhip, and the: 
on each fide of the trail-board, are ca! 
the upper and lower check. 

The knees alſo which faften the benk- 
head to the bows of a ſhip, ale call. 
cheeks. 

CHEESE, caſcus, a ſort of food, prepare! 
of curdled milk, purged from the eu 

ox whey, and afterwards dried ior ule. 
Phyſicians condemn the too free ule d 

cheeſe, by reaſon it loads the ſtomac! 
when new, and heats and inſlames wen 
old. 
Every country has its places noted ſu 
this commodity : thus Cheſter and Glos 
ecſter cheeſe are famous in England; and 
the Parmelan cheete is in no leis repute 
abroad, eſpecially in France. I his tort 
& cheeſe 1s entirely made of ſweet cow's 
niuhk ; but at Rochfort, in Languedoc, 
they make cheeſe of cwe's milk; and 
in other places, it is-utual to add goat 
or ewes milk, in a ceytain proportion, 
to that of cow's. 
There is likewite a kind of medicated 
cheele, made by intimately mixing the 
expreclled 
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expreſſed juice of certain herbs, as ſage, CHELIDONIUM, CET, or the 


mum, mint, Sc. with the curd, before 
it is faſhioned into a checſe. The 200 
weight of cheeſe pays on importation 
18. 318d. anddraws back, on exportation, 
18. 1 1 d. at the rate of 6s. 8d. The 
cheeſe of Ireland is prohibited to be im- 
ported. 

CHEESE-RUNNET, in botany, the ſame 
with the gallium of authors. See the 
article GALLIUM. a 

CHEESLIP, in zoology, the engliſh name 
of the ſow or hog-louſe. 

CHEESLIP-BAG, that in which houſe- 
wives prepare and keep their runnet tor 
making cheeie, See KUNNET. 

CHEEVANCE, or CHEV1ISANCE, See 
the article CHEVISANCE. 

CHEF, or Cui r. See the article CHIEF, 

CHEGFORD, a market-town of Devon- 
ſhire, about thirteen miles welt of Exe- 
ter: welt longitude , north latitude 
50 40. 

CHEIRANTHUS, in botany, a genus of 

the tetradynama-ſilguoſa claſs ot plants, 
called alſo leucoium, and in engliih, 
wall-flower, or ſtock- july- flower. 
The flower conſiſts of tour roundiſh and 
cruciform petals: the fruit is a long, 
compreſied, bilocular pod, containing a 
great number of pendulous, oval, and 
compreſſed ſeeds. 

CHEKAO, a kind of paſte, prepared by 

calcination and trituration from a hard 
ſtony ſubſtance, and afterwards waſh- 
ing the powder in large quantities of 
fair water, 
The Chineſe uſe the chekao in drawing 
the elegant figures we lee in the wholly 
white AIG. 2099 which they afterwards 
varniſh in the common way. See the ar- 
ticle CHINA-WARE. 

CHEKIAM, a province of China, bound- 
ed by that of Nankin on the north, and 
by the ocean on the ealt. 

CHELA CANCRORUM,cRABsCl aws, 
in the materia medica. See the article 
CRAB's CLAWS. 

CHELAZIUM, a name uſed by ſome for 
a diſtemper of the eye, commonly called 
a ſtithe or ſtye. 

CHELEZ zl, the principal purveyor in the 
houſhold of the grand hgnior. 

CHELIDONIA, in grecian antiquity, a 
feſtival celebrated at Rhodes, in the 
month of Boedromion, in which the 
boys went from door to door begging 
and ſinging a ſong called x:Mitnoua, be- 
cauſe it began with an invocation of ihe 
XiMd.r, or lwallow, 


yellow horned poppy, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria-mongyna claſs of 
plants: the corolla conſiſts ot tour round- 
iſh, plane, patent petals, large and nar- 
row at the baſe : the fruit is a cylindric 
pod, formed of two valves, and contain- 
ing only one cell : the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, oval and ſmooth : the receptacle is 
linear, between the valves, in form of a 
tuture, and not opening. | 
This plant abounds with a ſharp, acrid 
fait, which makes it deterſive, and is 
therefore recommended in the jaundice 
_ particularly, and in all other obſtructions 
and diſorders of the viſcera. The juice 
is alſo eſteemed for taking films, clouds 
and ſpecks off the eyes. 
CHELIDONIUS, in botany, a name given 
by ſome to the anemone, or wind- flower. 
CHELIDONIUS LAPIS, in natural-hiſtory, 
a ſtone ſaid by the anticnts to be found 
in the ſtomachs of young ſwallows, and 
greatly cried up 2 its virtues in the 
talling ſickneſs; but from their deſcrip- 
tion, it appears to be only a ſpecies of 
lycodontes, or bufonitz. See the articles 
LYCODONTES and BUFONIT A, 
CHELM, a town of Poland, capital of a 
pilatinate of the ſame name: it is fitu- 
ated in the province of red Ruſſia, 110 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw : caſt long. 
239 30%, north lat. 51 25. 
CHELMSFORD, the county-town of 
Eſſex, ſituated on the. river Chelmer, 
twenty-five miles north-eaſt of London: 
eaſt long. 300, north lat. 51% 40. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
CHELON, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
mullet-kind, extremely like the common 
mullet. See the article MUGIL. 
CHELONE, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
aamia-angieſpermia clats of plants: the 
corolla conſiſts of only one petal ; the 
tube is cylindric and very ſhort ; the 
mouth is inflated, oblong, convex above, 
and plane below; the upper lip is ob- 
tule and emarginatcd ; the lower is al- 
moſt equal with the higher, aud is di- 
vided into three ſmail 1egments, The 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, pontaining 
only one cell, and longer than the cup: 
the feeds are numerous, roundiſh, and 
covered with a membranaceous margin. 
CHELSEA, a fine village fituated on the 
northern bank of the river T hames, a 
mile weſtward of Wettminſer, remark- 
able for a magnificent hoſpital of inva- 
lids and old decrepit foldiers ; and a 
pleabre-houſe, called Ranelagh, to which 
2 great 
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2 great deal of fine company reſort in 
fummer. 

CHELTENHAM, or CaiLTENHAM, a 
market-town of Glouceſterſhae, ſeven 
miles north-eaſt of Glouceſter : weft long. 
2 10, north lat. 51* 50. 

It is chiefly remarkable for its mineral 
waters, of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
Searborough. See SCARBOROUGH. 

CHELYS, among the antients, a muſical 
inſtrument of the pulſative kind, ſaid 
to be invented by Mercury, and made 
of a ſhell found in the river Nile, at time 
of low water. 

CHEMA, or CHEME, in antiquity, a mea- 
ſure, among the antient phyſicians, con- 
taining two ſpoonfuls: it was the fifth 
part of the cyathus or cup : full of oil, it 
weighed two drachms, and ſeventeen 

rains. 

CHEMIN DES RONDES, in fortifica- 
tion, a ſpace between the rampart and 
low parapet under it, for the rounds to 

o about the fame. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with 
which a baſtion, or any other bulwark of 
earth, is lined for its greater ſupport and 
ſtrength : or it is the ſolidity of the wall 
from the talus to the ſtone- row. 

Frre-CHEMISE, a piece of linnen- cloth, 
ſteeped in a compoſition of oil of petrol, 
camphor, and other combuſtible matters, 
uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 

CHEMISTRY, x-, an art which teach- 
es the manner of performing certain phy- 

| ical operations, whereby bodies, cogni- 
zable to the fenſes, or ſuch as may be 
rendered ſo, and are capable of bein 
contamed in veſſels, may, by ſuitab 
inſtruments, be ſo changed, that particu- 
lar determined effects may ba thence pro- 
duced, and the cauſes of theſe effects un - 

derſtood, for the ſervice of various arts. 
The obje& whereon chemiſtry is employ- 
ed to produce changes, extends not only 
to all ſenſible bodies, but even to inſen- 
fible ones, eſpecially ſuch as may be col- 
lected and contained in veſſels ; which 
bodies, by a careful review, have been 
reduced by the chemiſts to three king- 
domes, or claſſes, containing the foie, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdom. 
Chemiſtry, as now conceived, is a ſyſtem, 
or aſſemblage, of very different parts, 
which antiently ſubſiſted ſeparate, or at 
leaſt had! a ſubſiſtence prior to each other, 
as the preparing of metals for human 
utes, the wanimutation of baſer metals 
into gold, vainly pretended to by alche- 
milts, che of medicines, c. 
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The whole of the art may be compte. 
hended under the fkill of feſolving bodics 
into their principles, and of conſtituting 
new compounds from thoſe principles, 
by means of fire, air, water, earth, and 
particular menſtruums; fo that the one 
may properly enough be diſtinguiſhed by 
analytical, the other by ſynthetical che- 
miltry ; the former reduces bodies to 
their component matters, the latter puts 
theſe component 1aatters together in va- 
rious manners, and thereby torms a large 
ſet of new productions, that would be 
abſolutely indiſcoverable in nature, with - 
out the interpoſition of this art; for in- 
ſtance, brandy, ſoap, glaſs, vitriol, &c. 
Chemiſtry is not only of the greateſt ſer- 
vice in medicine, but alſo in phyſics; tor 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates the laws 
and forces of bodies, as known by their 
effects, all from chemiſtry ; and when 
he applies thoſe forces to the explication 
of — he does it all by the help 
of chemiſtry; which is a clear proof that 
without this art, the nature and property 
of ſingle bodies, could ſcarce ever have 
been known by the moſt ſagacious mortal. 
The application of chemiſtry to a great 
number of important arts and trades, 
will appear throughout this work, as in- 
deed it has done already, and that in 
ſuch a light, as will not only lay à foun- 
dation for their improvement, but may 
tend to the inveſtigation of new ones : 
for chemiſtry, ſkilſully applied, may be 
ſaid to be the parent of numberlets bran- 
ches of art. 

With reſpe& to the well known enthu- 
ſiaſm of the chemiſts, there are ſome cauſes 
to be aſhgned why thoſe who firſt culti- 
vated this art, were ſo extremely addicted 
to fiction. Chemiſtry was formerly in 
the hands of miners and ſmelters of 
metals; men unacquainted with the li- 
beral ſciences, condemned to lead their 
lives in darkneſs, under ground, and to 
ſupport their wretched beings with coarſe 
and hard fare: beſides, theſe men were 
daily obnoxious to a thouſand dangers, 
dreading what might happen, diſturbed 
in mind, and leading a very uneafy lite. 
Under theſe circumſtances they gave their 
attention to ſuperſtitiovs tales, and fa- 
bulous ſtories, Theſe and many other 
circomſtances that might be named, gave 
occaſion to the revival of theſe abſurd no- 
tions of the Magi, Chaldeans, and Per- 
ſians, that the fire was God, Sc. Some 


among the chemiſts tried the magic art9 
of Zoroaſter;z ſome, with Plato, imagined 
demons 
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demons exiſting every where : there was 
nothing but what they bedaubed with 
their commentaries, types, and riddles ; 
the fanatical humour at laſt prevailing 
to ſuch a degree, as to change the hiſtor 
of facts, and the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of the goipel, into the max- 
ims of alchemy. See ALCHEMY, 

At the declenſion of the eaſtern empire, 
chemiſtry ſhared the common fate of the 
other arts, and lay buried aud neglect- 
ed, till the time of friar Bacon, by whom 
it was in a great meaſure retrieved. He 
was tollowed by Raymund Lully, Baſil 
Valentine, Faracelius, Van Helmont, 
Mr. Boyle, Boerhaave, Shaw, Geoffroy, 
Ec. | 

For the principles and different opera- 
tions of chemiltry, (ce the articies PRIN- 
CIPLES, FERMENTATION, CALCINA- 
TON, DISTILLATION, &c. 

CHE:ANMOSIsS, a dileale of the eyes, pro- 

cceding from an inflammation, when the 
white of the eye ſwells above the black, 
and overtops it to ſuch a degree, that 
there appears a fort of gap between 
them. 

Othcrs define it to be an elevation of the 
membrane which turroynds the eye, and 
is called the white; being an affection of 
the eye, like white fleſh. 

CHENOPODIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pertandria-digynia clais of plants, 
comprehending goole-foot, engliſh mer- 
cury, and ſtinking orrach. 

It has no flower petals, nor pericarpium, 
except the cup, which contains a ſingle, 
orbicular, and depreſſed ſeed. 

CHEPELIO, an land in the bay of Pa- 
nama, and province of Darien, in touth 
America, ſituated about three leagues 
from the city of Panama, which it wp- 

lies with proviſions : welt long. 819, 
north lat. 9“. 

CHEFPSTOW, a market -town in Mon- 
mouthſhire, ſituated on the river Wye, 
near its mouth, about ten miles ſouth of 
Monmouth : weit long. 2? 40, north 
lat. 51 40, 

CHEQ, or CHERIF, the prince of Mecca, 
who 1s, as it were, high prieit of the law, 
and {avereign pontitt of all the maho- 
metans, of whatever ſect or country 
they be. Sec CalLity., 

The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, 
kans of Tartary, Sc. ſend him yearly 
preſents, elpecially tapeſtry to cover ma- 

omet's tomb withal, together with a 
ſamptuous tent for himſelf, and vaſt 


dam of money to provide for all the pil- 


grims, during the ſeventeen days of their 
devotion. 


CHERASCO or CHIARASCO. See the ar- 


ticle CHIARASCO, 


CHERBURG, a port-town of France, in the 


province of Normandy, utuated on a bay 
of the enghth channel, oppoſite to Hamp- 
ſhire, in England: weit long. 1* 40 
north lat. 494. 


CHER F, or CHERIF, is a title aſſumed 


by the emperors of Morocco. See tlie 
articles CHEQ and CALIPHATE. 


CHEREM, in jewiſh antiquity, the ſecond 


and greater fort of excommunication 
among the Jews. 

The cherem deprived the excommuni- 
cated perſon of almoſt all the advantages 
of civil ſociety : he could have no com- 
merce with any one, could neither buy 
nor fell, except tuch things as were ab- 
tolutely neceſlary for life ; nor reſort to 
the ſekeols, nor enter the tynagogues 
and no one was permitted to eat cr 
drink with him. 

The ſentence of cherem was to be pro- 
nounced by ten perſons, or at leatt in 
the preſence of ten: but the excommu- 
nicated perions might be abſolved by thiee 
judges, or even by one, provided he were 
a doctor of the law. The form of this 
excommunication was loaded with a 
multitude of curſes and imprecations, 
taken from ditterent parts of the ſcripture. 


CHERESOUL, the capital of Curdiſtan, 


in aſiatic I'urky, and the ſeat of the beg- 
lerbeg, or viceroy, of the province: ealt 
long. 45*, north lat. 36“. | 


CHEKLERIA, in botany, a genus of the 


decandria-trizynia clais of plants: the 
flower has properly no petals ; the nec- 
tar ja are five in number, roundiſh and 
emarginated, very tinall, and placed in a 
circular direction: the fruit is a capſule 
of an ovated figure, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells: the 


feeds are numerous, convex on one de, 


and angulated on the other. 


CHERL * or CHERLESQUIER, 
I 


in the turkiſh affairs, denotes a lieutenant- 
general of the grand ſignior's armies. 


CHERMES, in 200.0gy, a genus of tour- 


winged inlets, the characters of which 
are thele: its roſtrum, or trunk, is fitu- 
ated under the breaſt; the abdomen is 
mucronated or pointed at the hinder ex- 
tremity ; and the legs are formed tor 
leaping. . 

Theſe inſects, which are called in eng- 
liſh bugs, take particular denominations 
trom te tyces or plauts on which they 
cod 5 
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feed ; as the chermes ulmi, or elm- bug, 
the fir-bug, the birch-bug, the maple- 
bug, the willow-bug, the nettle-bug, &c. 
CHERRY-TREEF, ceraſus, in botany. See 
- the article CERASUs. 

If theſe trees are planted againſt walls, 
it is adviſeable to ſet dwarts between the 
ſtandards, to cover the lower part of the 
wall, while theſe laſt ſpread over the up- 
per part; and when the dwarfs grow up 
to fill the whole wall, the ſtandards ſhould 
be taken away. 
The beſt cherries for eating are thoſe of 
a hard ſubſtance, when fully ripe ; the 
ſoft and watry ones being of a cold and 


putreſcent nature: the ſour kinds are allo | 


preferable to the ſweet. Eaten in mo- 
deration, they quench thirſt, and create 
an appetite, eipecially if boiled with a 
good quantity of ſugar to them. 
CHERRY likewiſe makes part of the eng- 
lith name of ſeveral other trees : thus the 
malpighia of authors is called Barbadoes 
or cow-hedge cherry; the padus, bay- 
cherry, bird- cherry, or laurel- cherry; 
the cornus, cornel- cherry; the altetengi, 
Winter- cherry, Cc. See MALPIGHI1A, 
Sc. 
CHERRY-BRANDY, a drink made of brandy, 
with the addition of black cherries. 
A bottle being half filled with theſe, is 
filled up with brandy, and ſhaken ſeveral 
times : ina month's time it will be ready 
to drink. To ſweeten it, as well as to 
— the flavour, ſome add ſugar and 
a few raſpberrics. 
/CHERRY-WINE is made of the expreſſed 
juice of cherries, to every two gallons of 
which two pounds of ſugar are added: 
this done, it is put into a veſſel to fer- 
ment, and after ſtanding two months 
in the caſk, is bottled off with a little 
ſugar for ule. 


CHERRY-15LE, in geography, an iſland ſitu- 


ated in the north or jruzen ocean, between 
Norway and Greenland: eatt long. 20?, 
north lat. 7 5®. 

CHERSO, the capital of an iſland of the 

lame name, in the gulph of Venice, and 
lubje& to the Venetians: eaſt long. 155, 

north lat. 459 2 5“. 

CHERSONESUSs, xergcurzet, among geo- 
graphers, the ſame with a peninſula. Sce 
the article PENINSULA, 

CHERT, among mincr:, denotes a kind 
of flinty ttone, found in thin ſtrata in 
quarries of lime-ſtone, 

CHERTSEY, a matket-town of Surry, 

about ſeven miles weft of Kingſton : 

welt long. 30 , nord lat. 517 25, 
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CHERUB, or CHERUBIN, a celeſtial ſpirit, 
which in the hierarchy is placed next 
to the ſeraphim. Seq HIERARKC¹V. 
The ſeveral deſcriptions which the ſcrip- 
ture gives us of cherubins, differ from 
one another: but all agree in repreſent- 
ing a figure compoſed of various crea- 
_ as a man, an ox, an eagle, and a 
ion. 

CHERUBIN was alſo the name of an an- 
tient military order in Sweden, otherwiſe 
called the order of Seraphim. It was 


inſtituted by Magnus IV. and aboliſhed 


by Charles IX. It took its denomina- 
tion from the golden figures of cheru- 
bims, whereof the collar of the order was 
compoſed. 

CHERUBICAL-HYMN, ahymn of great 
note in the antient chriſtian church. It 
was likewiſe called triſagium, or thrice 
holy, becauſe the form of it was in thele 
— Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hoſts, 

c. 


The ſame form of words, with ſome alte- 
rations, is uſed to this day in our church, 
making part of the hymn, Te deum Jau- 
damus. 

CHERVIL, cherophyllum, in botany, Sc. 
See the article CHEROPHYLLUM. 

.CHERVINSEO, a town of Poland, upon 
the Viſtula, three leagues below Zakro- 
cym. 

CHERWEL, a river, which, ariſing in 
Northamptonſhire, runs ſouthwards by 

Banbury, and unites its waters with thote 
of the Iſis, near Oxford. 

. CHESHAM, a market-town of Bucking- 
hamſhire, about nine miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Aileſbury : welt long. 35', north lat. 

1930. 

CHESHIRE, a maritime eounty of Eng- 
land, bounded by Staffordſhire on the 
ealt, and by the Iriſh ſea on the welt : its 
chief commodities are ſalt and cheeſe, the 
laſt of which is much eſteemed all over 
Britain. 

CHESLIP, a kind of ſmall ver:nin, found 
on tones and tiles. f 

CHESNUT-TREE, the engliſh name of 
the caitanea of botaniſts. dee the articic 
CASTANEA, 

Next to oak, the cheſnut-timber 1s moſt 
coveted by carpenters and joiners. It 
likewile makes the beſt (takes, palliſadoes, 
vine-props, hop-poles, Sc. and is allo 
proper fer mill-timber, and water works. 
It is likewiſe fit tor cheſts, tables, bed- 
ſteals, columns, Sc. 
As to the iruit of this tree, the biggeſt 
cheinuts are accqunted belt 3 which 
ſhould 
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mould be kept a conſiderable time be- 
tore they are uſed, by which means 
they become not only more favoury, but 
likewiſe more wholeſome. 


Hor/#-CHESNUT, in botany, the fame with 


the hippocaſtanum of authors, 


Scarlet-horſe-CatEsNuT, a name given to 


the pavia of botaniſts, 


CHESS, aningenious game, performed with 


different pieces of wood, on a board di- 
vided into fixty-four ſquares or houſes ; 
in which chance has fo imall a ſhare, that 
it may be doubted whether a perſon ever 
loſt but by his own fault. 
Each gameſter has eight dignificd pieces, 
ir. a king, a queen, two biſhops, two 
knights, and two rooks ; alto eight 
pawns : all which, for diftinftion fake, 
are painted of two different colours, as 
white and black. 
As to their diſpoſition on the board, the 
white king is to be placed on the fourth 
black houte from the corner of the hoard, 
in the fir{t and lower rank; and the black 
king is to be placed on the fourth white 
noute on the oppoſite or adverſary's end 
of the board. The queens are to be 
placed next to the kings, on houſes of 
their own colour. Next to the king and 
queen, on each hand, place the two 
biſhops ; next to them, the two knights; 
and lat of all, on the corners of the 
board, the two reoks. As to the pawns, 
they are placed without diſtinction, on 
the ſecond rank of the houſe, one betore 
each of the dignified pieces, 
Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet 
is commonly begun by the pawns, which 
march ſtraight forward in their own file, 
one houſe at a time, except the firit move, 
when it can advance two hovſes, but 
never moves backwards : the manner of 
their taking the adverſary's men, is ſide- 
ways, in the next houſe forwards ; where 
having captivated the enemy, they move 
{orward as before. The rook goes for- 
ward or croſs-ways through the whole 
file, and back again. The knight ikips 
backward and forward to the next hovie, 
fave one, of a different colour, with a 
lidling march, or a ſlope, and thus kills 
his enemies that fall in his way, or guards 
his friends that may be expoted on that 
fide. The biſhop walks, always in the 
{ame colour of the field that he is placed 
in at firſt, forward and backwaid, atlopr, 
or diagonally, as far 2s he lite. The 
queen's walk is more unwerfal, as ſhe 
takes all the ſteps of the before mention- 
ed pieces, excepting that of the knight; 
. 
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and as to the king's niotion, it is one 
houſe at a time, and that either forward, 
backward, ſloping, or fideways. 

As to the value of the different pieces, 
next to the king is the queen, after her 
the rooks, then the biſhops, and laſt of 
the dignified pieces comes the knight. 
The difference of the worth of pawns, 
is not ſo great as that of noblemen; only, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the king's 
biſhop's pawn is the bett in the field, 
and therefore the ſkilful gametter will 
be careful of him. It ought alſo to be 
obſerved, that whereas any man may be 
taken, when he falls within the reach of 
any of the adverſary's pieces, it is other- 


wile with the king, who, in ſuch a caſe, 


is only to be ſaluted with the word check, 
warning him of his danger, out of which 
it is ablolutely neceſſary that he move; 
and, if it ſo happen that he cannot move 
without expoſing himſelf to the like in- 


conveniency, it is check-mate, and the 
game is loſt. 


CHESSE-TREES, two ſmall pieces of 


timber with 2 hole in them, on each fide 
of a ſhip, a little before her loof, for 


the main tackle to run through, and to 
which it is haled down. 


CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, 


containing an uncertain quantity of ſeve- 
ral commodities, 

A. cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from 
ten to fifteen hundred weight; a cheſt of 
glaſs, from two hundred to three hun- 
dred ſeet; of caſtile ſoap, from two and 
an half to three hundred weight ; of in- 
dizo, from one and an half to two hun- 
dred weight, five ſcore to the hundred. 


CHEST, in anatomy, the breaſt, or that part 


of the body which contains the heart and 
lungs. - See the article BRE+.5T, 


CHEST-TRAPS, a kind of boxes or traps 


with lingle or double entries, for catch- 
ing pole-cats, fitchets, marterns, Cc. 


CHS TER, the capital city of Cheſhire, 


lituated fixteen miles ſouth of Liverpool: 
welt long. 3e, north lat. 53 15. 

It is a biſhop's ize, and gives the title of 
earl to the prince of Wales. 


o CRESTER, the capital of a county of 


the ':ame name in Penfilvania, in north 
America, ſtunted on the river Delawar, 
ſouth of Philadelphia: welt long. 74“, 
north lat. 415 

Its harho'r is fine and capacious, admit- 
ting veſſels ot any burden. 


 CHESTZRFIELD, a market-town of 


Derby ikire, fitteen miles north of Derby 
"I 

welt long. 12% north lat. 53? 200. 
+ & 
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It gives che title of earl to a branch of 
the noble family of Stanhope. 

CHEVAGE, or CRI FACE, a tribute of a 
certain ſum of money, formerly paid by 
ſuch as held lands in villainage to their 
lords, by way of acknowledgment, being 
a kind of poll, or head- money. 
The word ſeems to have been uſed for a 
ſum of money paid yearly to a man of 
power for his patronage and protection, 
The Jews allowed to live in England, 
long paid chevage, or poll-money, viz. 
three-pence per head : it was paid at 
Eaſter. 

CHEVAL DE FRISE. See the article 
CHEVAUX DE FRISE. 

'CHEVALER, in the manege, is ſaid of a 
horſe when in paſſaging upon a walk or 
a trot, his off fore- leg croſſes or overlaps 
the near fore-leg every ſecond motion. 

CHEVALIER, in a general ſenſe, ſigni- 
Res a knight, or horſeman : but, 

CHEVALIER, in heraldry, ſignifies any ca- 
valier, or horſeman, armed at all points, 
by the Romans called cataphractus eques, 
now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in 
coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX DE FRISE, in fortification, 
a large joiſt, or piece of timber, about a 
foot in diameter, and ten or twelve in 


length, into the ſides whereof are driven 


a great number of wooden pins, about 
ſix foot long, armed with won points, 
and croſſing one another, See plate 
XLI. fig. 3. 

The chief uſe of the chavaux de friſe, is 
to ſtop up breaches, or to ſecure the ave- 
nues of a camp, from the inroads both 
of horſe and foot. It is ſometimes allo 
mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
to roll down in an aſſault. 

CHEVERON, or CKEvRoON, in heraldry, 
See the article CHEVRON. 

CHEVIL, or KEVII. See KEVII. 

CHEVIN, a name uled in ſome parts of 
the kingdom for the chub. See the ar- 
ticle Cuus. 

CHEVIO T, or Tivior- His, run from 
north to ſouth through Cumberland, 
and were formerly the borders or boun- 
daries between Nevin and Scotland, 
where many a bloody battle has been 
fought between the two nations, one 
of which is recorded in the ballad of 
chevy-chaſe. 

CHEVISANCE, in law, denotes an agree- 
ment or compoſition, as an end or order 
{et down between a creditor and his deb- 
tor, Sc. 
la our ſtatutes, this word is moſt com- 
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monly uſed for an unlawſul bargain, or 
contract. 


CHEVRET TE, in the art of war, an en- 


gine for raiſing of guns or mortars into 
their carriages, 

It is made of two pieces of wood, about 
four foot long, ſtanding upright upon a 
third ſquare piece : the upright pieces 
are about a foot aſunder, and pierced 
with holes exactly oppoſite to each other, 
having an iron bolt, which being put 
through theſe holes higher or lower, at 
pleaſure, ſerves with a hand-ſpike, which 
takes its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe any 
thing by force. See plate XLI, fig. 4. 


CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, 


one of the honourable ordinaries of a 
ſhield, repreſenting two rafters of an 
houſe, joined together as they ought to 
ſtand ; it was antiently the form of the 
prieſteſſes head attire : ſome ſay, it is a 
{ymbol of protection; others, of con- 
ſtancy ; others, that it repreſents Knights 
ſpears, Cc. It contains the fifth part of 
e fieid, and is figured as in plate 
XLI. fig. 5. 
A chevron 1s ſaid to be abaſed, when its 
point does not approach the head of the 
chief, nor reach tarther than the middle 
of the coat ; mutilated, whep it does not 
touch the extremes of the coat ; cloven, 
when the upper pieces are taken off, ſo 
that the pieces only touch at one of the 
angles; broken, when one branch is (c- 
parated into two pieces; couched, when 
the point is turned towards one ſide of the 
eſcutcheon; divided, when the branches 
are of ſeveral metals, or when metal is 
oppoſed to colour ; inverted, when the 
point 18 turned towards the point of the 
coat, and its branches towards the chiet. 

Per CHEVRON, in heraldry, is when the 
field is divided only by two ſingle lines, 
riſing from the two bale points, and meet- 
ing in the point above, as the chevron 
does. 

CHEVRONED, is when the coat is filled 
with an equal number of chevrons, of 
colour and metal, 

CHEVRONEL,adiminitive of chevron,and 
as ſuch, only containing half a chevron, 


CHEVRONNE, or CutvRoNnNY, figni- | 


fies the dividing of the ſhield ſeveral 

times chevron-wiſe. 
CHEWING-BALLS, a kind of balls 
made of aſfatcetida, liver of antimony, 
bay-wood, juniper-wood, and pellitory 
of Spain; which being dried in the ſun, 
aud wrapped in a linnen-cloth, are tied 
to the bit of the bridle for the i to 
chew; 
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CHI 
chew : 1 an appetite; and it is 
ſaid, that balls of Venice treacle may be 
uſed in the ſame manner with good ſuc- 
cels. 

CHIAMPA, the ſouth diviſion of Cochin- 
china, a country of the Eaſt-Indies. 

CHIAN EARTH, in pharmacy, one of the 
medicinal earths of the antients, the name 
of which is preſerved in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, but of which no- 
thing more than the name has been 
known for many ages in the ſhops. 
It is a very denſe and compact earth, 
and is ſent hither in ſmall flat pieces 
from the iſland whoſe name it bears, and 
in which it is found in great plenty at 
this time. It ſtands recommended to 
us as an aſtringent. They tell us, it is 
the greateſt of all coſmetics, and that it 
ives a whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs to the 

fin, and prevents wrinkles, beyond any 
of the other ſubſtances that have been ce- 
lebrated for the fame purpoſes. 

CHIAOUS, a word in the original 
Turkiſh ſignifying envoys, are vthcers 
to the * of five or fix hundred in 
the grand ſignior's court, under the com- 
mand or a chiaous baſchi. They fre- 
—_ meet in the grand vizier's palace, 

at they may be in readineſs to execute 
his orders, and carry his diſpatches into 
all the provinces of the empire. The 
chiaous baſchi aſſiſts at the divan, and 
introduces thole who have buſineſs there. 

CHIAPA, the capital of a province of the 
fame name in Mexico, fituated about 
300 miles eaſt of Acapulco: welt long. 
98?, north lat. 169 30o'. 

CHIARASCO, a fortified town of Pied- 
mont, in Italy, ſituated on the river 
Tanaro, twenty miles ſouth- eaſt of Tu- 
rin, and ſubjc&t to the king of Sardinia: 
eaſt long. 7 45, north lat. 44% 40. 

CHIARENZA, a port-town on the north- 
weſt coaſt of the Morea, oppoſite to the 
iſland Zant, in the Mediterranean, and 
ſubjc& to the Turks: eaſt long. 21 14. 
north lat. 37% 35%. 

CHIARI, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Brefica, in the territories of Venice, 
about twenty-ſeven miles ealt of Milan: 
eaſt long. 109 18', north lat. 45* 300 

CHIARO-+CURO, among painters. See 
the article CLARO-OBSCURO. 

CHIAVENNA, a town of the Griſons, 
ſituated north of the lake of Como, in 
Italy, and thirty-five miles ſouth of 
Coire: eaſt long. 9® 300%, north lat. 461 5. 

CHIAUsl, in the turkiſh affairs, officers 
otherwiſe called mutes, employed in exe- 
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cuting perſons of diſtinction; the orders 
tor doing which, are ſent them by the 
grand ſignior, wrapped up in a black 
cloth. 


CHICANE, or CuicAxRx, in law, an 


abuſe of judiciary proceeding, tending to 
delay the caule, to puzzle the judge, or 
impoſe upon the parties. 


CHICAXE, in the ichools, is applied to vain 


lophiſms, Gitlinftions and iubtleties, 
which protract di: putes and obicure the 
truth. 


CHICHES, or Cnich-PEASE, the ſame 


with the cicer of botaniſts. Sec CICER. 


CHICHESTER, the capital city of Suſ- 


ſex, ſituated fitty-two miles ſouth-weſt 
of London, and twelve miles eaſt of 
Porti{mouth ; welt long. 50, north lat. 
0? 50". 

It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parllament. 

-town of Pen- 
ſilvania, ſituated on the river Delawar, 
below Cheiter. See the article CHESTER. 


CHICK, or CHICKEN, in zoology, de- 


notes the young of the gallinaccous or- 
der of birds, eſpecially the common hen. 
See GALLINACEQUS and HATCHING. 
Chickens, tor two days atter haiching, 
require no meat ; but then it is proper 
to give them, tor the firit time, ſmall 
oat-meal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in 
milk, or elſe fine white-bread crumbs ; 
and after they have got ſtrength, curds, 
cheeſe-pairings, Sc. It is alſo very 
wholeſome to chop green chives among 
their meat, which will preſerve them 
from the rye, and other diſeaſes in the 
head ; neither muſt they at any time he - 
ſuffered to want clean water, fince pud- 
die-water is apt to breed the pip. To 
have fat crammed chickens, let them be 
cooped up when the dam forſakes them, 
and fed with wheat-meal in milk made 
into a dough, and ſteeped in milk : by 
uſing this diet, they wil be fat in two 
weeks. 

CHICKEN-POX, See the article Small Pox. 

CHICK-ROOT, in botany, a name ſome- 
times given to purilain. See the article 
PORTULACA. 

CHICK-WEED, al/ine, in botany. 
article ALSIN&, 

Berry-bearing C111Cx-WEED, the ſame with 
the cucubalus of botaniſts. See the article 
CUCUBALVUS, 

CHICKLING PEA, in botany, a name 
given to the lathyrus. See LATHYRUS. 

CHICUATLI, in ornithology, an ame- 
rican ſpecies of owl, called by authors 
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noctua canora. See th articles OWL and 
TRIX. 

CHICUITO, or Cuyc, a province of 

- fouth America, bound d by the province 
of La Plata on the 1orth-ealt, and by 
Chili on-the welt. 

CHIDLEY, or CHIMLEY, a market-town 

- of Devonſhire, about eighteen miles 
north-weſt of Exeter : weſt long. 49, 

north lat. 51”. 

CHIEF, a term ſignifying the head or prin- 

- cipal part of a thing or perton. Thus 
we ſay, the chict of a party, the chief of 
a family, Sc. 

CHIEF, in heraldry, is that which takes up 
all the upper part of the eſcutcheon from 
fide to ſide, and repreſents a man's bead. 
Plate XLI. fig. 6. 

It. is to take up juſt the third part of the 
eſcutcheon, as all other honourable ord: - 
naries do, eſpecially if they are alone on 
the ſhield ; but if there be teveral of them, 
they muſt be leſſened in proportion to 
their number, and the ſame helds when 
they ave cantoned, ottended and bordered 
upon by ſome other figures; then the 
painter or engruver may be allowed to 
bring them into a ſmaller compals, to 
the end that ali that is reprelented about 
the ordinaries, may appear with ſome 
proportion and ſymmetry. Chiefs are 
very much varied, for they may be couvert, 
ſupported, crenelle, ſurmounted, abaité, 
rempli, dentille, engreſlé, canellé, danche, 
nebule, © fleurdelezte, fleuronné, vain, 
ecirequete, lorangé, burelle, patic, frens, 
gironne, chaperonne, chappé, muntele, 
> emmanchie, chauſte, veſtu, or revetu. 
See COUVERY, SUPPORT i, Se 

SI CHEF, imports ſomething borne in the 

chiet part or top of thy ef ute eon, 

CHIEF LORD, the tend send, or lord of 

an honour on whom othojs d. pend. 

the articles I.OoR O and Hv o UR. 

Holding in Cite, See the articles Canitt 
and Truukk. 

CUIEF lic: of the u hene and cormmimn 

pleas. de the article TUSTICE. 

CHIEF pro k, the fame with headbo— 

rough. Seethe article Hr AHBOROUG HH, 

CHIEF POINT, See the article FOrST. 

CHIEFIT AIN, dendtes the 

chief, ot any clas, 
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captain, or 
tamily, or body of 
men: the, the chicſtains, or chiefs, of 
the highland clans. cle the principal 
noblemen or gentiemen of their reipcc- 
tive clans. See the article Cl. ax. 


- CHIEPA, in ichthyology, the fame with 


the thaw, or mother of herring, 


CHIERT, a fortified town of Piedmont, it 


Italy, ſituated eight miles eaſt of urin 
eaſt long. 7 45, north lat. 44 '. 


CHILBLAIN 8, in medicine, the ſame with 


what is ocherwile called perniones. See 
tis aiticle PERNIO, 


CHILD, a term of relation to parent. We 


tay, natural child, legitimate child, pol: 
humous child, Sc. See the articles Na- 
TURAL, LEGITIMATE, &c. 

Child, z2z/a7zs, in the civil law, denote; 
one under ſeven years of age. 

The cuſtom has prevailed almoſt in all 
countries, and in all ages, of wrapping 
a young child in ſwaddling bands, el 
its I;mhs, being then tender and flexible, 
ſhould happen to be diſtorted. The Spar- 
tan nuries, however, were ſo careſul ad 
experienced, that without uling Wad. 
dling bands, their children were ſtraight 
and well proportionad. Moreover, th: 
Lacedemonians, in the management 0 
their children, were at great pains to ue 
them to any fort ot mat, and ſometine 
to hear the want of it; not to be ata! 
in the dark, or to be alone; nor to be 
froward, peeviſh, aud crying, as children 
generaliy arc, often thro' the impetinent 
care and tonunels of thoſe wiy 1. 
after them. 

Dr. Harris, in a treatife of the acute dit- 
eaſes of children, takes them all to an. 
from the bujwours of the prime vi 
growing tour and degeverating into ac 
dities, which is commmed from the 
wur belchings and dejedtio s. Hen: 
all that is required to cure them, 15 '9 
combat this acidity, Which is to be «t- 
edc d two ways; by ditpoſing it to v4 
eva: uated, and by actual evacuation by 
huhbarb, and cther gentle purgatives. 
In the firſt calc, no ſudorifics or cordial' 
arc to be uſed, but inrjieu of them, crab ++ 
CYLS and claws, oyiter-thelis, C88 ſnelhe, 
chalk, coral, &c, but above all thetic, h 
preicrs o'd ſhells that have lain long on 
the ſen- ſnore expoſed to tue heat ot the 
jun. Children are very chnoxicus to 
the aplithæ or truſh, ſfcabby eruptions, 
<Acvit dentition, cpilepty, wornis, and 
rickets; tor the cure of v. hich, lee each u 
thele under its proper hend, See ao thi 
articles INFANT, NURSING, WEANING, 
&c. 

Lord Bacon aſſgns for the reaſon 0: 
children's not being hairy, that they aue 
more perſpirable than adult perions. 


C1H1LD-BED, 7: | 
1 | LIVERY. 
CullLd-BIRTY, & See DELIVE 


Curso. 
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Cutro-wir, a fine impoſed upon a bond- 


woman, got with cluld without the con- 
ſent of her lord. Within the manor of 
Writtle, in the county of Eſſex, every 
reputcd father of a haſe child pays to the 
lord 38. 4d. forafine; and this penalty 
extends to free as well as bond women. 

CharityCHILDREN, SeeCHARIT X=3CHOOLS 
and HOSPITAL. 

CHILDERMAS-DAY, or INNOCENT's- 
DAY, an anniverfary held by the church, 
on the 25th of December, in commemor- 
ation of the children at Bethlehem, maſ- 
ſacred by order of Herod. 

CHILI, a province of ſouth America, 
bounded by Peru on the north, by the 
province of La Plata on the eaſt, by Pa- 
tagonia on the ſouth, and by the Pacific 
ocean on the weſt; lying between 25? 
and 45 ſouth lat. and between 55 and 
35 welt longit. But ſome comprehend 
Patagonia in Chili, extending it to cape 
Horn, in 57* 30 fouth latitude, 

CHILIAD, denotes a thoutand of any 
things, ranged in feveral diviſions, euch 
whereot contains that number. 

CHILIARCHA, or CHILIaRCHUs, in 
antiquity, a military officer, who had 
the command of a theuſand men. 

CHILIASTS, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 
with the millenarians. See the article 
MILLENARIANS. 

CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or T CHEL- 
MINAR, the moſt beautiful piece of ar- 
chitecture remaining of all antiquity, be- 
ing the ruins of the famous palace of 
Periepolis, to which Alexander the great, 
in a drunken fit, ſet fire, at the iniliga- 
tion of Thais the courtezan : the word 
comes from the perſian tchehle minar, that 
is to lay, forty towers. 

Pon Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro 
della Valle, Sir John Chardin, and Le 
Brun have been very particular in defcyib- 
ing theſe rujns, 

'T here appear (ſay they) the remains of 
near fourſeore columns, the fragments 
of which are at leaſt ſix feet high; 
but there are only nineteen can be called 
entire, with another detached from the 
relt, about an hundred and fifty paces :; 
a rock of hard black marble ſerves as 
a foundation to the edifice: the firſt plan 
of the houſe is aſcended to by ninety- 
five ſteps, all cut in the rock; the pate 
of the palace is about twenty feet wide, 
with che figure of an elephant on one 
ide, and that of a rhinoceros on the 
other, thirty feet high, and both of po- 
| hed marble: near theſe auimals there 
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are two columns, and not far from thence 
the figure of a pegaſus. After paſſing 
this gate, are found fragments of magni- 
ficent columns in white marble, the 
ſmalleſt of which are fifteen cubits high, 
the largeſt eighteen, having forty flutings 
three full inches wide each; from whetice 
we may judge of their thicknets and other 
roportions. Near the gate is ſeen an 
inſcription on a ſquare piece of black 
marble, containing about twelve lines ; 
the characters are of an extraordinary fi- 
gure, reſembling triangles, or pyramids 
beſides this there are other inſcriptions, 
the characters of which reſemble the he- 
brew, chaldaic, or {yriac, others the ara- 
bic, or perhan ; and others, in fine, the 
greek characters. Dr. Hyde, who hath 
explained the greek inſcription, by ſup- 
plying ſome words that àre effaced, ob- 
lerves that the inſcriptions are engraved 
very negligently, and perhaps by ſome 
ſoldiers; or, if they are the work of an 
engraver, he thinks that he was from 
Palmyra, and conſequently that they are 
in the phoenician tongue: he adds, that 
as they are in praiſe of Alexander, they 
were probably done in the time of that 

conqueror. 
CHILTENHAM, or CHELTENHAM. See 
the article CHELTENHAM. 
CHILTERN, a chain of chalky hills, 
running from eait to welt through Buck- 
inghamſhire. 
CHIM KRA, or CHIMERA. See the ar- 
ticie CHIMERA, 
CHIMAZRA, in geography a port: town of 
Turky in Europe, ſituated atghe entrance 
of the gulph of Venice, in thE province of 
Epirus, about thirty-two miles north of the 
city Cortu, near which are the mountains 
of Chimera, which divide Epirus from 
Theflaly : eaſt long. 209 40, and north 
lat. 40 207. 
CHIMALAT H, in botany, the ſame with 
the corona ſolis, or ſun- flower. 
CHIMAx, the name of a great lake, ly- 
ing in the province of Acham, between 
the Eaſt-Indies and China. 
CHIMAY is alſo the name of a town of 
Hainalt, in the french Netherlands, about 
twenty miles ſouth of Charleroy : eaſt 
long. 4? 20', and north latitude 50? 6*. 
CHIMERA, or CHIMEARA, a fabulous 
monſter which the poets feign to have the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon; and add, that this 
odd beaſt was killed by Bellerophon. 
The foundation of the fable was, that in 
Lycia there was a burning mountain, or 
vulcano, 
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vulcano, of this name; that the top of 
this mountain was ſeldom without lions, 
nor the middle, which had very good 
graſs, without goats; that ſerpents bred 
at the bottom, which was marſhy ; and 
that Bellephoron rendered the mountain 
habitable. 

By a chimera, among the philoſophers is 
underſtood a mere creature of the imagina- 
tion, compoled of ſuch contradictions and 
abſurdities as cannot poſſibly any where 
exiſt but in thought. 

CHIMES of a clock, a kind of periodical 
muſic, produced at equal intervals of 
time, by means of a particular apparatus 
added to a clock. 

In order to calculate numbers for the 
chimes, and adapt the chime-barrel, it 
muſt be obſerved that the barrel muſt turn 
ronnd in the ſame time that the tune it is 
to play requires in ſinging. As for the 
chime-barrel, it may be made up of cer- 
% tain bars that run athwart it, with a con- 
venient number of holes punched in them 
to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer; and theſe pins, in order to play 
the time of the tune rightly, muſt ſtand 
upright, or hang down from the bar, 
ſome more, ſome leſs. To place the pins 
rightly, you may proceed by the way of 
changes on bells, wiz. 1, 2, 3, 4; or 
rather make uſe of the muſical notes. Ob- 
ſerve what is the compaſs of your tune, 
and divide the barrel accordingly from 
end to end: thus in the following ex- 
amples each of theſe tunes are eiglit notes 
in compais, and therefore the barre] is 
divided into eight parts: theſe diviſions 
arę ſtruck round the barrel, oppoſite to 
which are the hammer-tails; but when 
two notes of the ſame ſound come toge- 
ther in a tune, there muſt be two ham- 
mers to that bell to ſtrike it. Then you 
are to divide it round about, into as ma- 
ny diviſions as there are mulical bars, 
ſemibriefs, minims, Sc. in your tune 
thus the hundredth Pſalm tune hath twen- 

ty ſemibriefs, the firſt note of it is alſo a 

ſemibrief, and therefore on the chune- 

barrel muſt be a whole diviſion from 5 to 

5; as may be underſtood by concciving 

the furface of a chime - barrel to be repre- 

emed by the following tables, as if the 
cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were 

ſtretched out at length, or extended on a 

plane; and then ſuch a table ſo dotted or 

divided, if it were to be wrapped round 
the barrel, would ſhew the places where 
all the pins are to ſtand in the barrel! 
for the dots running abovt the table, 
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are the places of the pins that play the 


tunes. 


The notes of the hundredth Pſalm. 
75 3 


A table for dividing the chime - barrel of the 
hundredth Pſalm. 
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If you would have your chimes complete, 
you ought to have a ſet of bells to the 
gamut notes, ſo as that each bell having 
the true found of ſol, la, mi, fa, you 
may play any tune, with its flats and 
ſharps, nay even the baſs and treble, with 
one barrel. And by ſetting the names of 
your bells at the head of any tune, you 
may transfer that tune to your chime- 
barrel, without any ſkill in muſic: but ob- 
ſerve, that each line in the muſic is three 
notes diſtant, that is, there is a note be- 
tween each line, as well as upon it. 

CHIMIN, or Cukuix, in law, denotes : 
road, or way. Hence, 

CHIMINAGE is a toll for wayfaring, or 
paſſage, through a foreſt. 

CHIMNEY, in architecture, a particular 
Bu of a huule, where the fire is made, 
naving a tube ar funnel to carry away 
the ſmoke. 

The parts of a chimney are the janibs, o: 
ſides, coming out perpendicularly, ſomę- 
times circularly, &c. from the back; the 
mantle-tree, which res on the jambs; 
the tube, or funnel, which conveys away 
the ſmoke ; the chimney -piece, or mould- 
ing, which is on the tore fide of the 
om. over the manthe-tree 3 and the 
earth, or hre-place. 
The rules for building chimneys are, . 
That no timber be laid within twelve 
inches of the fore ſide of the chimney- 
jambs. 2. That ell the jorſts on the 
back of any chimney be laid with a trim- 
mier. z. That no timber be laid within 
the funnel of any chimney. 

The proportion for CHIuNIES. Palladio 

lays down the following proportions for 
the breadth and depth on the infide, and 
for their height to the mantle- tree. 

f | Chunnies 
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| Chimnies in | Breadth. | Height. Depth. | 
| Halls | 6, 7, or 8 feet. | 4+ or «5 feet. | 2+ or 3 feet. 


| Chambers 


| 54, 6, or 7 feet. | 4 or 41 feet. 


| Studies and wardrobes | 4, 4+, or 5 feet. | 4 or 41 feet. 


| 
| 2 or 2+ feet. | 
| 


2 or 21 feet. ! 


— 


Nevertheleſs in theſe points a workman 
ſhould be rather governed by the modern 
faſhions, than by the dictates of an an- 
tient architect. 

Wolfius directs that the breadth of the 
aperture at the bottom be to the height as 
3 to 2, and to the depth as 4 to 2. 

In ſmall apartments the breadth is 3 feet, 
in bed-chambers 4, in larger apartments 
5, in ſmall banqueting rooms 5 J, in 
larger 6 ; but the height ſhould never ex- 
ceed 2 +, leſt there be too much room for 
air and wind, and the ſmoke be driven 
into the room : nor muſt the height be 
too little, leſt the ſmoke mils its way and 
be choaked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame 
author adviſes to have an aperture thro” 
which the external air may, on occaſion, 
be let into the funnel, to drive up the 
ſmoke, which the internal air would 
otherwiſe be unable to do. 

Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent 
the ſmoke s deſcending too eaſily ; but a 
better expedient is, to make the funnel 
narrower at bottom than at top; the fire 
impelling it up more eaſily, when con- 
tracted at the bottom; and in mountin 
it finds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, — 
therefore will have leſs occaſion to re- 
turn into the room. 

Mr. Felibien directs, that the mouth of 
the tube, or that part joined to the chim- 
ney back, be made a little narrower than 
the reſt, that it the ſmoke be repelled 


downwards, it may be prevented from - 


getting into the room by this obſtacle. 
To prevent ſmoking chimnies, Mr. Lucas 
adviles to leave two holes, or make wo 
pipes in the chimnies, one over the other 
on each fide, one ſloping upwards, the 
other downwards ; through theſe holes 
or pipes, ſays he, the ſmoke will eaſily 
paſs out of any tunnel which way fo ever 
the wind blows. 
Philip d'Orme adviſes to provide a hollow 
braſs-ball, of a reaſonable capacity, with 
a ſinall hole on one fide, for the putting 
in water; that this ball be hung up in the 
chimney, at a little height above. the 
ſomes flame (with the hole upwards) 
y an iron-wire that ſhall traverſe the 
chimney, a Jittle above the mantle-tree, 
where, as the water grows hot, it will 


rarefy, anddrive through the hole or aper- 
ture in a vapoury ſteam, that will throw 
up the ſmoke, which would otherwiſe 
linger in the funnel. 

Others place a kind of moveable vane or 
weather-cock on the top of the chimney, 
fo that what way ſoever the wind comes, 
the aperture of the chimney will be 
ſcreened, and the ſmoke have free egreſs. 
But the beſt prevention of a ſmoking 
chimney ſeems to be in the proper placing 
of the — of a room, the apt reclina- 
tion of the back, and the due gathering 
of the wings and breaſt of a chimney. 


CHIMNEY-HOOKS are hooks of ſteel or 


braſs, put into the 2 of chimnies, 
one into each jamb, for the handle 
of the fire · tongs and fire · pan to reſt in. 


CHIMNEY-JAMBS, the ſides of a chimney, 


ſometimes ſtanding out perpendicularly, 
ſometimes circularly, from the back, on 
the extremities whereof the mantle-tree 
reſts. 


CHIMNEY-MONEY, or HEARTH-MONEY, 


a tax impoſed by ſtatute 24 Car. II. ex- 
preſſing that every fire-hearth and ſtove 
of every dwelling or other houſe within 
England and Wales, except ſuch as pay 
not to church and poor, ſhall be charge- 
able with two ſhillings per annum, pay- 
able at Michaelmas and Ladyday, to 
the king and his heirs. This tax being 
much complained of, as burdenſome to 
the people, has been aboliſhed, and in- 
ſtead of it the window-tax was granted, 


CHIMNEY-PIECE, a de a of certain 


mouldings of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on 
the fore ſide of the jambs, and coming 
over the mantle- tree. 


CHIMPANZ EE, in zoology, the name of 


a ſpecies of angola- monkey, very much 
relembling — ſhape ; the males 
of which are ſo bold and fierce as to fight 
an armed man : they naturally walk 
ere, and are ſaid to tet upon and raviſh 
the negroe women, when they meet them 
in the woods. 


CHINA, including Chineſe Tartary, a 


large empire, fituated between 95 and 
135% eaſt longitude, and between 21* and 
55? north latitude, being accounted two 
thouſand miles in length, and one thou- 
ſand five hundred in breadth ; it is 

bounded 
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bounded by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, 
by the Paciſic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, 
and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the terri- 
toxics of Ruſſia on the welt. It is uſually 
divided into ſixteen provinces, which 
will be deſcribed in their alphabetical or- 
der. In theſe provinces there are com- 
puted to be one hundred and filty-five 
capital cities, one thouſand three hundred 
and twelve of the {ſecond rank, two thou- 
ſand three hundred and fifty-feven forti- 
fed towns, and upwards of ten millions 
of families, which may amount to about 
filty millions of people. 
The principal commodities of this coun- 
try are ſilk, tea, china-ware, japan- 
ware, and gold duſt ; of all which the 
maritime ſtates of Europe import great 
quantities, ſending them ſilver in return. 
CHINA-CHINA, in pharmacy, the fame 
with quinquina, See QUINQUINA, 
\CH1NA-ROOT, in pharmacy, a medicinal 
root, brought both from the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, thence diſtinguiſhed into 
oriental and occidental ; it is the root of 
the plant ſmilax. See SMILAx. 
The oriental root is brought to us in large 
pieces, from ſeveral parts in the Eait- 
Indie:. The occidental is brought from 
Peru and the Bratils. This root is to be 
choſen hard and firm, of a famt red co- 
lour, free from worms and rottenels, and 
ſuch as on chewing fills the mouth with a 
foft unctuous moiſture. 
This root is a ſudorific and attenuant, 
and is therefore calculated to do great ſer- 
vice in many chrome caſes: it is belt 
ven in decoction, and is uſually com- 
ned with ſarſaparilla and guaiacum; an 
ounce of it, ſliced thin, is the uſual pro- 
portion to a quart, 
CHINA-WARE, a fine kind of earthen-ware, 
otherwile called porcelain. See the article 
PORCELAIN. 
CHINCA, a port-town of Perv, in ſouth 
America, ſituated in an extenſive valley, 
on a river of the ſa ne name, about ſixty 
miles ſouth of Lima: welt longitude 
769, and ſouth latitude 139. 
CHIN-COUGH, a convulſwe kind of 
cough, which children are chiefly ſubject 
to, proceeding from a tough, viſcid, and 
acid matter, lodged in the coats of the 
ſtomach, which when they vomit, they 
are eaſy for a tune. 
Sometimes this diſorder proceeds from a 
more dangerous cauſe, which is a certain 
lalt communicated to tender bodies by 


4 
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means of the air, which coagulates the 


CHI 


lymph, and, which growing ſharp and 
agnating, aſfects the larynx. 

In the cure of this cough, particular care 
muſt be had to the ſtomach, and without 
a vomit the cure can hardly be effected. 
Sperma ceti in broth is of excellent ulc ; 
but by bleedings and repeated purges this 
cough may be - cured, witheut other 
means : yet the milder cathartics ought 
here to take place. Drinks and liquid 
aliments ſhould alſo be taken in let; 
quantity than uſual. 

CHINE, in the manege, the ſame with a 
horſe's back-bone. 

CHINESE, in general, denotes any thing 
belonging to China. See CHINA. 

It is oblerved by ſome, that the chineſe 
language has no analogy with any other 
language in the world: it only conſiſts ot 
three hundred and thirty words, which 
are all monoſyllables, at leaſt they are 
pronounced ſo ſhort that there is no dis- 
tingwſhing above one ſyllable or found 
in them; but the ſame word, as pro- 
nounced with ſtronger or weaker tone, 
has different ſignifications; accordingly 
when the language is accurately ſpoke, it 
makes a fort of muſic, which has a real 
melody, that conſtitutes the eſſence and 
diſtinguiſhing character of the chinelc 
tongue, 

As to the chineſe characters, they are as 
ſingular as the language; the chineſe 
have not, like us, any alphabet, con- 
taining the elements, or, as it were, the 
principles of their words: inſtead of an 
alphabet they uſe a kind of hieroglyphics, 
whereot they have above eighty thou- 
ſand. 

CHINEY, a city of the auſtrian Nether 
lands, on the confines of the biſhopric o! 
Liege, about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt ot 
Namur: eaſt lon. 5®, and north lat. $o© 20, 

CHINON, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of the Orleanois, about twenty-three 
miles ſouth-weſt of Tours: eaſt longit. 
20”, and north latitude 473 5. 

CHIO, Curos, XIO, or Sci, an aſiatic 
iſland, lying near the coaſt of Ionia, in 
No tolia, or leſſer Aſia, about one hun: ed 
miles weſt of Smyrna. It is called by the 
Turks Sakiſaduci, and is about one hun- 
dred miles in circumference; being chieſi 
inhabited by chriſtians of the greek church, 
who are ſaid to have three hundred 
churches in the iſland. 

CH10O is allo the capital of the above iſland, 
ſituated on the eaſt coaſt : ealt longitude 
27%, and north lat. 38“. 
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Ca10-PEAR, the name of a ſpecies of 
pear, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſtreaked 
with red, 

CHIDGGIO, or Cniozzo. See the article 
CrI0Z2Z0, 

CHIONANTHUS, $xOW-DROP-TREF, 
in botany, a genus of the diandria- momo- 

nia clatz of plants: the corolla con- 
iſts of a ſingle petal, and is divided into 
four parts ; the tube is very ſhort, no 
longer than the cup, and 1s patalous ; 
the limb is divided into four extremely 
long ſegments, which are ere, acute, 
of a line:r figure, and ſomewhat uneven 
the fruit is a roundiſli unilocular berry, 
3 a ſingle ſtriated oflicle for 
ecd, 

CHIOZZO, or CH10GG10, a town on an 
iſland of the ſame name, in the gulph of 
Venice, by which there is a paſſage into 
the Lagunes, ſituated about twelve miles 
ſouth of the city of Venice, 

CHIPPENHAM, a borough-town in Wilt- 
ſhire, about twenty-two miles north-weſt 
of Saliſbury : weſt lon. 25 12', and north 
lat. 51 250. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

CHIPPING, or Mucu-Wiccousn, a bo- 
rough-town of Buckinghamſhire, about 
ten miles ſouth of Aileſbury : weſt lon- 
gitnde 42“, and north lat. 519 357. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

CHIRAGRA, in medicine, a term uſed 
to denote the gout in the hand or wriſt. 
See the article GouT. 

CHIROGRAPH, chtirographum, in the 
time of the Saxons, ſignified any public 
inftrument of gift or conveyance, atteſted 
by the fubſcription and croſſes of wit- 
neſſes. Formerly, when they made a 
chirograph, or Jed, which required a 
counter part, they ingroſſed it twice up- 
on one piece of parchment, counterwiſe, 
having a ſpace between, wherein was 
wrote CHTROGRAPH, through the middle 
whereof the parchment was cut, ſome- 
times ſtraight, ſometimes indentedly, and 
a moiety given to each of the parties. 

CIO NAH was alſo antiently uſed for 
a fine : the manner of ingroſſing the fines, 
and cutting the parchment in two pieces, 
- ſtill retained in the chirographer's of- 

ce. 

CHIROGRAPHER of fines, an officer in 
the common pleas, who ingroſſes fines 
acknowledged in that court, info a per- 
petual record (aſter they are examined and 
paſſed by other officers) and writes and 
delivers the indentures thereof to the par- 


ties, one for the buyer and another for 
Vor. I. 
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the ſeller. He makes a third indented 
piece, containing alſo the effect of the 
fine, which he delivers over to the cuſtos 
brevium, and is called the foot of the fine. 
The chirographer al, or his deputy, 
proclaims all the fines in the court every 
term, according to the ſtatutes, and then 
repairing to the office of the cuſtos bre- 
vium, there endorſes the proclamations 
on the backſide of the foot thereof, keep- 
ing withal the writ of covenant, and alſo 
the note of the fine. 


CHIROGRAPHY, xtyſfaqia, 2 writing 


under one's own hand. 


CHIROMANCY, Xu, a ſpecies of 


divination, drawn from the different lines 
and lineaments of a perſon's hand; by 
which means, it is pretended, the ineli- 
nations may be diſcovered. 

CHIRONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
Fentandria- monog ynia claſs of plants: the 
corolla is formed of a ſingle petal, and is 
equal ; the tube is roundiſh, and of the 
fire of the cup; the limb is divided into 
five equal oval ſegments, and patent; the 
fruit is of an oval figure, and contains 
two cells; the ſeeds are numerous and 
mall. 

Cui RON A is alſo uſed by ſome for the 
black bryony, or tamnus. See the article 
TAMNUS, 

CHIRONOMY, chironomia, in antiquity, 
the art of repreſenting any paſt tranſac- 
tion by the geſtures of the body, more 
2 by the motions of the hands: 
this made a part of liberal education; it 
had the approbation of Socrates, and was 
ranked by Plato among the political 
virtues. 

CHIROTONY, chirotonia, among eccle- 

ſiaſtical writers, denotes the impoſition 
of hands uſed in conferring prieſtly or- 
ders. See the article ORDER. 
However, it is proper to remark, that 
chirotony originally was a method of 
electing magiſtrates, by holding up the 
hands. 

CHIRVAN, a province of Perſia, lying 
on the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea. 
CHIRURGEON, the fame with ſurgeon. 

See the article SURGEON, 

CHIRURGERY,orSURGERY,that branch 
of medicine which teaches the method of 
curing wounds of all Kinds, and perform- 
ing a variety of manual operations neceſ- 
fary in diſlocations, amputations, cut- 
ing for the ſtone, fractures, phlebotomy, 
the cæſarian ſection, &c. See the ar- 


ticles Wound, DISLOCATION, Au u- 
TATION, &c, 


E 


of a middle nature between ſandy and 
clayey land, with a large admixture of 
pebbles. 

CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in 
carpentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculpture, 
Sc. and diſtinguiſhed according to the 
breadth of the blade into half- inch chit- 
ſels, quarter inch chillels, &c. They 
have alſo different names according to the 
diſterent uſes to which they are applied; 
as, 1. The former, ulcd by carpenters, 
Sc. juſt after the work is ſcribed : it rs 
ſtruck with a mallet. 2. The paring- 
chiſſel, which is uſed in paring off the 
irregularities made by the former: this 15 
pretied with the workman's ſhoulder. 3. 
The ſkew-{ormer cleanies acute angles 
with the point of its narrow edge. 4. 
The mortice-chiſſel, uſed in cutting deep 
ſquare holes in wood, for mortices : it 
is narrow, but thick and ſtrong, to endure 
hard blows. 5. Socket-chitlels, having 
their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket at 
top, to receive a ſtrong wooden {prig fitted 
into it with a ſhoulder. 6. Ripping- 
chiſſel, having a blunt edge, with no ba- 
fil, uſed in tearing two pieces of wood 
aſunder. And, 7. the gouge. Sce the 
article GOUGE, 

CHITOR, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, 
ſit dated on the river Po, about ten miles 
north of Turin: eaſt long. 75357, and 
north latitude 459 12“. | 
Cniros is allo the name of a province 
and city in the hither India, ſubject to 
the mogul! ; eaſt lon. 76“ and north lat. 
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CHITSE, or SETSE, in botany. See the 
article SETSE., 

CHIT TING, among gardeners, is ſaid of 
a feed when it firſt puts forth its fla nder 
roots. þ 

CHITUA, in the materia medica, a kind 
of liznum-aloes, of a reddiſh colour. 
See the article L1GNUM-ALOES. 

CHIVAGT,, or CHEVAGEZ, See CHEVAGE. 

CHIVALRY, in law, is a tenure of ſer- 

vice, whereby the tenant is bound to per- 

form ſome noble or military office to his 
lord; and is either regal, when held on- 
ly of the king; or common, ſuch as 
may be held of a common perlon as well 
as the king: the former is properly call- 
ed ſerjcanty, and the latter eſcuage. See 
the articles SERIEAN TH and EscuacE. 

A ſtatute of Charles II. aboliſhes all te- 

nures by chivalry, in capite, Sc. and 

ordains that all tenures ſhall be conſtrued 


to be free and common ſoccage. 
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CHISLEY-LAND, in agriculture, a foil CHIUDENDO, in muſic, is the ending es 


CD 


finiſhing : thus we ſay, chiudendo col r1- 
tornello, col aria, to end with a ritor- 
nello, or with an air. See the article 
RITORNELLO. 

CHIVES, among gardeners, denote the 
ſame with the antheræ or apices of bota- 
nilts. See the article ANTHERA. 
dome allocall the whole ſtamina of plants 
chives. See the article STAMINA. 

CHIVES is allo the engliſh name of a very 
ſmall ſpecies of onion. See ONION, 

CHIUREA, a name uled by ſome tor the 
opoſſum. See the article Orossuu. 

CHIVUSI, a city of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Tuicany, ſituated on the confines ol 
the pope's territories, about thirty-five 
miles ſouth-eaſt ot Sjenna : eaſt longit, 
13, and north lat. 43®. 

CHLZ2ENA, in antiquity, a winter-gar- 
ment, worn over the tunica. 

It was likewiſe uſed as a covering for a bed. 

CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military ha- 
bit worn by the anticnts over the tunica. 
It, belonged to the patricians, and was 
the lame in the time of war, that the 
toga was in the time of peace. This 
this fort of gown was called pitta, from 
the rich embroidery with figures in 
phrygian-work; and purpurea, becauſe 
the ground-work was purple. The chia- 
mydes of the emperors were all purple, 
adorned with a golden or embroidered 
border. 

CHLOREUS, or CHLoR1s, in ornitho- 
logv, the ſame with the green-finch, 5 
ſpecies of emberiza, See EUBERIZA. 

CHLOREUS is alſo uſed by antient writers 
for the albula. See ALBULA. 

CHLORITES, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of green jaſper, but almoſt as pellucid 
as the coarſer emeralds. See JASPER. 

CHLOROCIIRYSUS,. in zoology, the 
name by which Linnæus calls the ycl- 
Jowiſh green beetles. See the article 
SCARABZX.US. 

CHLOROSIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe com- 
monly called the green ſickneſs, inciden 
to girls, maids, widows, and even wives 
whoſe huſbands are deficient. 

Various are the ſymptoms of this diſorda, 
as a feveriſh habit of body, vomiting, 
diſſiculty of breathing, and longing ſet 
unnatural foods, 
As to the cure, Aſtruc recommends bo- 
rax, mineral waters, electuaries made ct 
preparations of ſteel, the martial flowers, 
&c. aſa ſcetida, alocs and myrrh, emol- 
lient baths, frequent evacuations, and 
exerciſe; but above ail, matrimony. 
* © CHOCOLATHL 
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CHOCOLATE, in commerce, a kind of 


paſte, or cake, prepared of certain drugs, 
the baſis of which is the cacao- nut. 

The Indians, in their firſt making of 
chocolate, uſed to roaſt the cacao in 
earthen pots, and having afterwards 
cleared it of the huſks, and bruiſed it be- 
tween two ſtones, they made it into cakes 
with their hands. The: Spaniards im- 
proved this method : when the cacao 
is properly roaſted, and well cleaned, 
they pound it in a mortar, to reduce it 
into a coarſe maſs which they afterwards 
grind on a ſtone, till it be of the utmoſt 
nneneſs: the palte being ſufficiently 
ground, 1s put quite hot into.tin moulds, 
in which it congeals in a very little time. 
The form of thete moulds is arbitrary 
the cylindrical ones, holding two or three 
pounds, are the molt proper, becauſe the 
bigger the cakes are, the longer they will 
keep. Obſerve, that theſe cakes are very 
liable to take any good or bad ſcent, 
and therefore they mult be carefully wrapt 
up 4n paper, and kept in a dry place, 
Complaiats are made, that the Spaniards 
mix with the cacao-nuts too great a quan- 
tity of cloves and cinnamon, betides other 
drugs without number, as muſk, amber- 
grile, Sc. The grocers of Paris uſe few 
or none of theſe ingredients; they only 
choole the beſt nuts, which are called ca- 
racca, from the place from whence they 
are brought, and with thele they mix a 
very ſmall quantity of cinnamon, the 
frefwei vanilla, and the fineſt ſugar, but 
very ſeldom any cloves. Among us in 
England, the chocolate is made of the 
ſimple cacao, excepting that ſometimes 
fagar, and ſometimes vanilla is added. 
Chocolate ready made, and cacao-paſte, 
are prohibited to be imported from any 
part beyond the ſeas. If made and fold 
in Great Britain, it pays inland-duty 
18. 6d. per ith avoirdupoiſe : it muſt be 
mcloſed in papers containing one pound 
each, and produce at the exciſe-office, to 
be ſtamped. Upon three days notice given 
to the officer of excile, private families 
may make chocolate for their own uſe, 
provided no leſs than half an hundred 


weight of nuts be made at one time. 


CHOENIX, xow?, in antiquity, fignifies 


tetters in which the legs of criminals were 
made faſt, as we are informed by Ari- 
ſtophanes, in his Plutus, where ſpeaking 
of an inſolent ſlave, he faith, 

ai Aal ds o# Four 
Iv, Is" Tag xowina; I Tag mia; woluoais 
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That is as much as to ſay, Your legs are 
itching tor the ſtocks. 

CHOENItX was allo a dry meaſure, contain- 
ing a forty-eighth part of a medimnus, 
or fix buſhels. Hence the celebrated 
proverb of Pythagoras, Super chance ne 
ſedeas ; which is differently interpreted. 
See Plutarch in Sympoſiacis, Dem. Byz. 
apud Athen:eum, Sc. 

CHOFROGRYLLUS, in zoology, the 
ſame with the hyſtrix, or porcupine. 

CHOEROS, x: , the antient name of a 
fiſh, called in engliſh the ruffe, a ſpecies 
of pearch. 

CHOIR, that part of the church or cathe- 
dral where choirilters ſing divine ſervice: 
it 1s ſeparated from the chancel, where 
the communion is celebrated; and alſo 
from the nave of the church, where the 
people are placed: the patron is ſaid to 
be obliged to repair the choir of the 
church. It was in the time of Conſtan- 
tine that the choir was ſeparated from the 
nave. In the XLlth century, they be- 
gan to incloſe it with walls; but the an- 
tient baluitrades have been ſince reſtored, 
out of a- view to the beauty of architec- 
ture, 
Choir in nunneries, is a large hall adjoin- 
ing to the body of the church, ſeparuted 
by a grate, where the nuns üng the ol- 


free. 

CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which 
purge the bile, | 
Ot this kind are manna, caſua, roſes, 
ſena, rhubarb, aloes, jalap, ſcammony, 
Sc. There is {ome reaſon to think that 
antimonial medicines act more powerful- 
ly on the bile than any other remedies. 

CHOLEDOCHUS, in anatomy, is a com- 
mon epithet for the gall-bladder, the he- 
patic veſſels, and the common gall-du& 
which communicates with the duode- 
num. 

CHOLER, or BIE. Sce BiLE. 

CHOLERA MORBUS, in medicine, the ſame 
with bilious fever. See BiLIiovs. 

CHOLIC, or rather Cotic. Sce CoLIC. 

CHOMELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one inſun- 
dibuliform or tunncl-taſhioned petal, the 
limb of which is divided into five oval 
and reflex ſegments : the fruit is a round- 
iſh bilocular berry, containing four ſeeds, 
gibboſe on one ſide, aud angulated on the 
other. 

CHOMER, HowtrR, or OMER, the ſame 
with corus. See the article Corus. 

4D 2 CHONAT 


CHO 


CHONAT, a town of Hungary, ſituated 
on the river Meriſh, about thirtegn 
miles eaſt of Segedon, and ſubject to the 
houſe of Auftria : eaft longit. 219 20%, 
and north lat. 4622“. 

CHONDRILLA, in botany, a genus of 
the /pngene/ſia-polygamia-eqaiis claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which 
18 imbricated and uniform, the proper 
one monopetalous, ligulated, linear, trun- 
cated, and four or five times deatated ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the cup is of a 
cylindrical figure, containing ſolitary, 
ovated, compreſſed, ſcabrous ſeeds. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the 
name of a pair of muſcles arifing from 
the cartilaginous proceſs of the os hyoi- 
des, and meeting in the baſe of the tongue, 
where they are inſerted: this pair is not 
found in all ſubjects. 

CHONDROPTERYGI1II, un ichthyvology, 
one of the five orders or ſubdiviſions of 
fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe: 
the rays of the fins are cartilaginous, dit- 
fering in little from the membrane that 
conſtitutes the fin; they have likewiie 
cartilages inſtead of bones; and the 
mouth is for the moſt part ſituated in the 
lower part of the body. 

Of this order there are only four genera, 
viz. the petromyzon, accipenſer, ſqua- 
lus, and raja. See PETROMYZON, 
ACCIPENSER, Sc. 
CHOP-CHURCH, a nickname given to 
arſons who make a practice of exchang- 
ing benefices. 
It is uſed by an old ſtatute in the ſenſe of 
a trade ; but Broke, in his Abridgment, 
fays it was only permiſſible by law. 
"CHYPIN, or CnoIxE, a liquid meaſure, 
uſed both in Scotland and France, and 
equal to half their pint. See the articles 
PixT and MEASURE. 

CHORAGITUM, in antiquity, denotes all 
the theatrical habits, and other imple- 
ments belonging to the chorus, and like- 
wiſe the place where they were kept. 

Cnoracgrun likewile ſignified the exequies 

© of a young woman, who died before ſhe 
was marriageable. 

CHORAGUS, in ontiquity, the principal 
perſon or leader in the chorus. 

'The choragus hired the players, ſingers, 
dancers, Sc. at the celebration of pub- 
lic feftivals; in which ſenſe he * 
to our manager. See CHORUS. 
CHORASSAN, a province of Perſia, on 
the north-eaſt, adioining to Uſbec Tar- 
tary ; this was the antient Bactria, and 
tue native country of the late Kouli Kan. 
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CHORD, m geometry, a right line drawn 
from one part of an arch ot a circle to the 
other. Hence, 

CORD of an arch is a right line joining the 
extremes of that arch: thus AB is the 
chord of the arch AE B, plate XLI. 
fig. 7. : 

CHORD of the compliment of an arch, the 

chord that ſubtends the reſt of the arch, 
or ſo much as makes up the arch a ſemi- 
circle, 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that the 
radius CE (ibid.) biſecting the chord 
BA in D, does allo biſect the arch in E, 
and is perpendicular to the chord AB. 
From hence may be deduced theſe pro- 
blems : 1. To make a circle paſs through 
any three given points, not lying in a 
right line. 2, To find the center of any 
circle. 3. To complete a circle from an 
arch given. 4. To deſcribe a circle about 
any triangle given. 

Line of Chokps, one of the lines of the ſec- 
tor and plane ſcale. See its deſcription and 
ule under SECTOR and PLANE SCALE. 

CuorDs, or CoRDs, in muſic, are ſtrings, 
by che vibration et which the ſenſation of 
found is excited, and by the diviſions of 
which the ſeveral degrees of tune are de- 
termined. See TUNE and SOUND. 
The chords of muſical inſtruments are 
ordinarily made of cat- gut; though ſome 
are made of braſs or iron-wire, as thoſe 
of harpfichords, ſpinnets, Sc. Chords of 
gold-wire in harpſichords, would yield à 
ſound almoſt twice as ſtrong as thoſe of 
braſs ; and thoſe of ſteel a feebler ſound 
than thoſe of braſs, as being both lels 
heavy and leſs ductile. 

Mr. Perrault obſerves, that of late they 
have invented a way of changing the 
chords, to render their ſounds more ſtrong 
without altering the tone. 

The fixth chord of baſs-viols, and the 
tenth ot large theorbo-lutes, conſiſt of 
fiſty threads, or guts, ſome of which are 
an hundred feet long, twiſted and poliſh- 
ed with equiſetum, or horſe-tail. 

The rules for dividing chords ſo as to 
conſtitute any given interval, are as fol- 
low : x. To akon ſuch part of a chord 
AB as ſhall conſtitute any concord; for 
example, a fifth, or any other interval, 
wita the whole cord : divide the line AB 
into as many parts as the greateſt num- 
ber of the interval has units ; thus the 
fifth being 2: 3, the line is divided into 
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three parts: of theſe take as many as the 
leller number 2= AC, then is AC the 
part fought; that is, two lines whole 
lengths are to each other as AB to AC, 
make a fifth. Hence if it be required to 
find ſeveral different ſections of the line 
AB, for inſtance, juch as ſhall be octave, 
fifth, or third greater; reduce the given 
ratios 1:2, 2:3, and 4:5 to one fun- 
damental, the ſeries becomes 30: 24, 20: 
15, the fundamental is 30, and the 
ſections ſought are 24 the third greater, 
20 the fifth, and 15 the octave. 
2. To find (ſeveral ſections of a line A, 
that from the leaſt part graduaily to the 
whole, ſhall contain a given ſeries of in- 
tervals in any given order, viz. fo as the 
leaſt to the next greater contain a third 
greater; that to the next greater, one 
fifth ; and that to the whole, an octave. 
Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2: 3, and 
1:2 to one ſeries; hence we have 8: 10, 
15:30, Divide the line into the num- 
ber of parts of the greateſt extreme of the 
ſeries, viz. 30, and you have the ſections 
ſought of the points of diviſion, quent 
ing the ſeveral numbers of the ſeries, vi. 


1 
A — — B 


at the points C, D, and E; ſo as AC 
to AD is à third, AD to AE a fifth, 
AD to AB an octave. 
3. To divide à line AB into two parts, 
to contain betwixt them any interval, e. 
g. a fourth. Add together the numbers 
containing the ratio of the interval, for 
example 3: 4, and divide the line into as 
many parts as the ſum, 7; the point of 
divition anſwering to any of the given 
numbers 4 or 7, gives the thing ſought. 
+ 


A— 1 1 N 1 , 
[1 1 1 7 C C 


7 
2 


3. To find two ſections of a line, which 
with the whole ſhall be in harmonical 
N with regard to their quantity. 
Fa 


e any three numbers in harmonical ' 


proportions, as 3—4—6, and divide 
the whole line into as many paxts as the 
greateſt of theſe three numbers, 6; and 
at the points of diviſion anſwering the 
two other numbers, 3 and 4, you have 
the ſection ſought. 

4. To find two ſectians of a line, which, 
together with the whole, ſhall be harmo- 
nical with xeſpeR wo quantity or tune. 
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Cuonp is ao uſed in muſic for the note 


CHORD, chorda, in anatomy, a little nerve 


CHORDAPSUS, in medicine, a diſeaſe 


CHORDEE, in medicine and ſurgery, a 


CHO 


Take any three numbers, concords with 
each other, e. g. 2:3 and 8, and divide 
the line by the greateſt ; the points of di- 
viſion anſwering to the other two, give 
the ſection tought, 
5. To dividea chord AB in the moſt 
imple manner, fo as to exhibit all the 
original concords. Divide the line in- 
to two equa! parts at C, and ſubdivide the 
part CB into equal parts at D, and 
again the part C D into equal parts at E. 


—B 


Here AC: Ag is an cfave, AC: AD a 
fifth, AD: AB a fourtly, AC: AE a 
a third greater; AE: ADD a third leſs ; 
AE:EB, a ſixth greater; AE: AB 
a ſixth leſs. 


or tone to be touched or tounded : in this 
ſenſe the fiith is faid to conſiſt of fire 
chords or ſounds. 


compoſed by a comhination of ramuli of 
the fifth and ſeventh pairs, and extended 
in the manner of a chord, under the 
membrane of the drum of the ear, Sce 
the article TYMPANUM. 


of the inteſtines, when to the touch 
they feel like ſtretebed cords : it is the 
ſame with the iliac paſſion. See the ar- 
ticle ILIAC PASSION, 


ſymptom attending a gonorrhœa, conſiſt- 
ing in a violent pain under the frenum, 
and along the duct of the urethra, during 
the erection of the penis, which is in- 
curvated downwards, Theſe erections 
are frequent and in voluntary. 
The chordee being a ſqueezing of the 
corroded urethra between the cavernous 
bodies, and the erection being excited by 
the ſtimulating matter of a gonorrhœa, 
the cure 1s to be performed by preſerving 
the urethra from being corroded, or by 
ſuppreſſing the erection, by which means 
the preſſure of the urethra will be pre- 
vented. The firſt may be effected by 
mild diuretics, ſoſtening emulſions, and 
cooling injections; but the laſt can only 
be performed by thoſe means that give 
the moſt ſudden check to the ſwelling of 
the penis, ſuch as immerſion in cold 
Water. 
It has been found by experience, that 
rubbing a mercurial ointment into 


— — — 
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the part affected, and along the duct of 
the urethra, has done conſiderable ſervice 
in this complaint. 

CHOREA s ANTI VII, ST. Vrrus's 
DANCE, in medicine. See the article 
ViTus's DANCE. 

CHOREPISCOPUS, or CounTRY-B1- 
SHOP, an aſſiſtant to a biſhop, firſt in- 
troduced into the church when the dio- 
celes became enlarged by the converſion 
of the pagans in the country and villages 
at a diſtance from the mother-church. 
here are different opinions concerning 
the nature of this order: ſome think, that 
they were preſbyters, and never had epi— 
{copal ordination —_ ay, there were 
two claſſes of them, ſon t had epi- 
icopal crdination, and others that were 
{imple preſbyters; and a third party imo - 
gine they were properly what we now 
call biſhops in partibus. 

CHOREPISCOPUS is alſo the name of a di- 
gmty in {ome cathedrals in Germany, 
ügnifying the ſame with chori-epiſcopus, 
or biſhop of the choir. The firſt chanter 
in the church of Cologn is called chori- 
epiſcopus. 

CHO REUS, in antient poetry, the ſame 

with trochz»ns, or trochee, See the ar- 
ticle TROCUEE. 


- CHORGES, or GORGEs, a town of Dau- 


phiny, in France, about fix miles eaſt of 
Gap: eatt longitude 6“, and north lat. 
44 36%. 


CHORIAMREUS, in antient poetry, a foot 


conliſting of four ſollables, whercof the 
firſt and laſt are long, and the two middle 
ones are ſhort; or, which is the fame 
thing, it is made up of a trocheus and 
jambus : ſuch is the word nobilitas. 
CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior 
membrane which inveſts the foetus in the 
uterus : it is thick, ſpungy, villoſe, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt apparatus of blood- 
veſſels. It is contiguous to the uterus, 
and is ſeparable into two membranes or 
parts. 
CHORIST, or CHORiSTER, one who ſings 
in the choir. See the article Cuolg. 
CHOROBATA, or CHOROBATES, a kind 
of water-leyel among the antients, of 
the figure of the letter T, according to 
Vitruvius's deſcription. 
CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a 
map of ſome country or province. 
Chorography differs from geography, as 
the deſcription of a particular country 
does from that of the whole earth; and 
from topography, as the deſcription of a 
country differs from that of a town or 
- 
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diſtrict, See the articles GEzoGRAPHY 
and TOPOGRAPHY. 

CHOROIDES, in anatomy, an epithet of 
{ſeveral membranes, which on account of 
the multitude oft their blood-veſſels re- 
ſemble the chorion. See CHORION. 

CHOROIDES denotes the coat of the eve 
placed immediately under the ſclerotica, 
the inferior lamella of which is called tu- 
nica ruyſchiana it is very full of veſſels, 
and coloured black. : 
Mr. Le Cat, in his deſcription of the parts 
of the eye, maintains Mariot's opinion 
of the choroid coat, and not the retina, 
being the immediate organ of vikon, 
The retina, according to him, is to the 
choroid, what the epidermis is to th: 
{kin. 

CHOROIDES is uſed for a portion of the pin 
mater. See the article Pla MATER. 
Plexus CHOROIDES is 'a convolntion of the 
membranes of the brain, conſiſting ot a! 

aſſemblage of veins and arteries. 

CHORO-FAVORTTO, in the italian m: 
lic, a chorus in which are employed the 
heſt voices and inſtruments, to ting the 
rccitativos, play the ritornellos, &. 
is otherwile called the little chorus, . 
choro recitante. 

CHORO-SPEZZATO, in the italian muſic. : 
compoſition of two, three, or four cho 
ruſſes. See the next article. 

CHORUS, in dramatic poetiy, one or me 
perſons. preſent on the ſtage during the 
repreſentation, and ſuppoſed io be bi 
ſtanders without any ſhare in the ation. 
Frapedy in its origin was no more thin 
a tingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, 
and without any actors, ſinging dithyr— 
2mbics or hymns in honour of Bacchus. 
'T helpis, to rcheve the chorus, added an 
actor, who rchearſed the adventures of 
ſome of their herocs; and ZEſchyjus, 
finding a. ſingle perſon too dry an ente!- 
tainment, added a ſecond, at the fame 
time reducing the ſinging of the chorus, 
to make more room for the recitation. 
But when once tragedy begun to be {orm- 
ed, the recitative, which at Arſt was :n- 
tended only as an acceſſory part to gite 
the chorus a breathing time, hecame a 

rincipal part of the tragedy, At length, 
wever, the chorus became inſerted and 
incorporated into the action: ſomctimes 
it was to ſpeak, and then their chic, 
whom they called coryphæus, ſpoke in 
behalf of the reſt : the ſinging was per- 
formed by the whole company; ſo tht 
when the coryphens ſtruck into a ſong, 
the chorus immediately joined him. 


I he 
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Cnost in ation, is an incorporeal thing, 


CHO 


The chorus ſometimes allo joined the 
actors in the courſe of the repreſentation, 
Fith their plaints and lamentations on 
account of anyjunhappy accidents that be- 
fel them : but the proper function, and 
that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, 
was to ſhew the intervals of the acts: 
while the actors were behind the ſcenes, 
the chorus engaged the ſpectators ; their 
ſongs uſually turned on what was exhi- 
bited, and were not to contain any thing 
but what was ſuited to the ſubject, and 


had a natural connection with it; ſo that 


the chorus concurred with the actors for 
advancing the action. In the modern 
tragedies the chorus is laid aſide, and 
the fiddles ſupply its place. Mr. Dacier 
looks on this retrenchment as of ill conſe- 
quence, and thinks it robs trigedy of a 
great part of its luſtre ; he therefore 
judges it neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh it, not 
only on account of the regularity of the 
piece, but alſo to correct, by prudent 
and virtuous reflections, any extrava- 
gances that might tall from the mouths 
of the actors, when under any violent 
paſſion. 

Mr. Dacier obſerved alſo, that there was 
a chorus, or grex, in the antient comedy; 
but this is ſuppreſſed in the new comedy, 
hecauſe it was uted to reprove vices by 
attacking particular perſons; as the cho- 
rus of the tragedy was laid aſide to give 
the greater probability to thoſe kind of 
intrigues which require ſecrecy. 

To give the CHORUS, among the Greeks, 
was to purchaſe a dramatic piece of the 
poet, and defray the expences of repre- 
tentation. See the article CHORAGUS, 

Chorus, in mulic, is when, at certain 

periods of a ſong, the whole company 
are to join the finger in repeating certain 
couplets, or verſes. 
The word chorus is often placed in ita- 
lian muſic, inſtead of ti, or da capþei- 
ia, which mean the grand chorus. When 
after chorus we meet with 19, or primo, 
we muſt underſtand that it is to be plhyed 
in the firſt chorus; if 2, II, or ſecor.ts, 
in the fecon !; and, conſequently, that 
the compotition is for eight voices or dit- 
ferent parts. 

CHOSAIR, a town of Egypt, fituated on 
the coatt of the Red-ſca. 

CHOSE, in the common law, is uſed with 
various epithets ; as, 


and only 2 right, as an annuity, b 


225 
covenant, Sc. and generally ail cauſes 
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of ſuit, for any duty or wrong, are ac- 
counted choſes in action. 

Choſes in action may be alſo called choſes 
in ſuſpenſe, as having no real exiſtence, 
and not being properly in our poſſeſſion. 

CHOSE LOCAL is any thing that is an- 
nexcd to a place, ſuch as a mill, &c. 

CHOSE TRANSITORY, ſomething move- 
able, and which may be taken away, or 
carried from place to place. 

CHOTZIM, a frontier-town of Moldavia, 
on the confines of Poland, fituated on the 
river Neiſter, and ſubject to the Turks: 
eaſt longit. 27?, and north lat. 489. 

CHOUAN, in commerce, the levant name 
for the ſeed of a ſpecies of ſantolina, 
known among us by that of carmine- 
leed, from its being uſed in the prepara- 
tion of that drug. See CARMINE. 

CHOUG, a town of Syria, upon the road 
from Aleppo to Sayde, called by ſome 
travellers Shoggle. 

CHOUGH, or CORxISH CHOUGH, in or- 
nithology, a ſpecies of corvus, otherwiſe 
called coracias. See the articles CoRvus 
and CORACIAS, a 

CHREMNITZ, or CHREMNITS, the prin- 
cipal of the mine-towns in upper Hun- 
gary, ſituated about ſixty- eight miles 
north- eaſt of Preſburg, and ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria: eaſt longit. 199, and 
north latitude 48 45. 

CHREMPS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
ſparus, with the ſecond ray of the belly- 
fins terminating in a kind of briftle, 

CHRISM, x;;0xaa, oil confecrated by the 
biſhop, and uſed in the romiſh and greek 
churches in the adminiſtation of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction. 

It is obſerved, that there are two kinds of 
chrilm, the one prepared of oil and bal- 
fam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and 
ordination ; the other of oil alone, con- 
ſecrated by the biſhoo, uted antiently for 
the catechumens, ard ſtill in extreme 
unction. 
The chriſin is prepared on Holy thurſdav 
with a world of ceremony : in Spain it 
was antiently the cuitom for the biſhop to 
take one third of a fo] for the chriſm di- 
{tributed to each church, on account of 
the balſam that entered its compoſition. 
The action of impoſing the chriſm is 
called chriſmation: this the generality of 
the romiſh divines hold to be the next mat- 
ter to the ſacrament of confirmation. "The 
chriimation in baptiim is perrormed bi the 
pile, that in conftumation by the biſhop. 
CHRIGM 
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to the biſhop by the pariſh clergy for 

their chritm, conſecrated at Eaſter for 

the enſuing year : this was afterwards 
condemned as ſimonical. 

CHRISOM, chriſnale, in antient cuſtoms, 
was the face-cloth, or picce of linnen laid 

over the child's head when it was bap- 
tized; whence, in our bills of mortality, 
ſuch children ag die in the month, are 
called chrifoms : the time between the 
birth and baptiim, was allo called chri- 
ſomus. 

CHRIST, xs, an appellation uſually 
given to our Savicur, anſwering exactly 
to the hebrew meſliah, and ſignifying one 
that is anointed. See VIESSIAU. 

It does not appear that Jeſus Chriſt ever 
received any external {eniible unction, 
and therefore his auointing muſt be un- 
derſtood in à figurative, ſpiritual ſenſe, 
to denote his delignation or appointment 
to tue office of a meſſiah. 

The Jews uſed to give this appellation 
to their kings. Now as the holy unc- 
tion was given to kings, prieſts, and pro- 
phets, ſo by deſcribing the promiſed ſa- 
viour of the world under the name of 
anointed, it was ſufhciently evidenced 
that the * of king, prophet, and 
high prieſt, would all evidently meet in 
him. 

Order CuRler, a military order, found- 
ed by Dionyſius I. king of Portugal, to 
animate his nobles againit the Moors, 
The arms of this order are gulcs, a pa- 
triarchal croſs, charged with another 
croſs argent: they ha their reſidence at 
firſt at Caſtromarin, aiterwards they re- 
moved to the city of 'I homar, as being 
nearer to the Moors of Andaluſia and 
Eſtremadura. 

C1R15T is allo the name of a military or- 
der in Livonia, inttituted in 1205, by 
Albert biſhop of Riga. The end of this 
inſtitution was to defend the new chril- 
tians, who were converted every day in 
Livonia, but were perſecuted by the hea- 
thens. They wore on their cloaks a 
ſword with a croſs over it, whence they 
were alſo denominated brethers of the 
ſword. 

CHRIST-BURGH, a town of Poland, near 

the lake Drauſen, and about three poliſh 

mijes trom Marienburgh. 

CHRIST-CHURCH, a borough-town of 

Hampſhire, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 

Wincheſter, near the ſea- coaſt: weſt 

long. 2*, north lat. 5c“ 40. 

Mi Tode two members to parlament. 
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CHRISM-PENCE, a tribute antiently paid CyRr1ST-THORN, in botany, 
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( a name giveo 
to the paliurus, a ſpecies of rhamnus. 
See the article RKamnxus. 
CHRISTENING, denotes the ſame with 
baptiſm. See the article BaBTISM. 
CHRISTIAN, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing belonging to Chriſt. See Cur15T, 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, See CHURCH. 
CHRISTIAN COURT, chrifttanitatis curin, 
the eccleſiaſtical or biſhop's court, in 
contradiſtinction to the civil courts, which 
are calleq the king's courts, curie domiui 
regis, See BISHOP'S-COURT. 
Moft CHRISTIAN king, rex chriſtianiſſimus, 
one of the titles of the king of France. 
The french antiquaries trace the origin 
of this appellation up to Grego y the 
reat, who writing a letter to Charles 
Marta, occaſionally gave him that title, 
which his ſucceſſors have ſince retaincd. 
CURISTIAN NAME, that given at baptiſm, 
See the article NAME. 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, that inſtituted by 
Jeſus Chriſt. 
As the chriſtian reFgion hath the pureſt 
ana moſt abſtracted, the higheſt and moſt 
rational ſpiritual notions, ſo has it been 
moſt ſubject to differences of opinions, 
and diſtractions of conſcience; the ſe- 
veral ſets wherect are taken notice of 
under their proper heads. 
It we conſider the chriſtian religion with 
regard to its principles, it cannot be de- 
nied but they are very obſcure, and dit- 
ficult to be underſtood, and its myſteries 
are above the reach of human compre- 
henſion. The obſcurity of them is no 
doubt owing, in a gre't meaſure, to the 
ſubtilties introduced by ſeveral philolo- 
phers,” who became proſelytes to chri- 
ſtianity in the firſt ages of the church, 
and who afterwards becoming doctors, 
endeavoured to explain the myſteries of 
the chriſtian religion by arguments bor- 
rowed from the platonic and other pagan 
ſyſtems of philoſophy. Their fuccellors 
likewiſe, by their * explanations, 
added new obſcurities to thoſe which 
they ſound before; and the human pa- 
ſions inſenſibly blending with theſe y- 
tems, nothing more was wanting to ren- 
der the chriſtian religion an impenetra- 
ble myſtery. To this, no donbt, 1s 
owing the origin of that number of ſets 
and hexeſies which have ſprung up in the 
church, each of which lays claim to a 
primitive purity of doctrine, the charac- 
teriſtic of divine inſpiration, a right of 
ſuperiority, and a perfect knowledge ot 
the way to heaven ; and there is not one 
Which, 
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which, indirectly at leaſt, can forbear 
damning the reſt who diſſent from it, 
The excellency of its morals, is a de- 
monſtration of the divine original of the 
chriſtian religion. It conſiſts not in idle 
philoſophical ſpeculations, or perpetual 
grimace and affectation, but in a ſteady 
practice of the duties it requires, without 
the leaſt view of recompence from men: 
it neither ſeeks their admiration, nor at- 
tempts to dazzle their eyes and deceive 
them : there is no religion which ex- 
cites man more to the — and practice 
of virtue, and hatred of vice, or that pre- 
ſcribes greater rewards for the one, or 
uniſhments for the other. 
The chriſtian religion, in regard to the 
ractice of it, conhits in the molt exact 
amitation, that poſſibly can be conceived, 
of the infinite perfections of the ſupreme 
being : from hence we may derive that 
folid virtue, that power which it gives 
us to ſubdue our paſſions, and that ſa- 
tisfaction which we receive from the ob- 
ſervance of thole laws to the utmoſt of 
our abilities, which God has preſcribed 
to mankind. 
The characters of chriſtianity are per 
fectly conformable to the attributes of 
the divine majeſty. The moral part 
never indulges the paſſions: it has no 
other view than the preſervation and hap- 
pineſs of mankind ; nor. have the moſt 
inveterate enemies of the chriſtian faith 
ever invented any. thing but what was 
much interior to it, both in practice and 
ſpeculation. 

CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs to be- 
lieveand practiſe the chriſtian religion, aud 
are baptized in the name of jeſus Chriſt. 
When chriſtianity was urſt planted in 
the world, thoſe who embraced it were 
known among themſelves by the names 
of diſciples, believers, elect, ſaints and 
brethren;: nor did they aſſume the 
name, of chriſtians till the year 43 at 
Antioch, where St. Paul and Barnabas 

. Jointly preached the chriſtian religion. 
The primitive chriſtians. were known by 
ſeveral denominations. Epiphanius lays 
they were ſtiled Jeſſeans, either from 
Jeſſe, the father of David, or, what is 
more probable, from Jeſus, whoſe diſci- 

- ples they were. Eulebius ſays that they 
were called therapeute, i, e. worlhippers 
of the true God, or ſpiritual phykicians : 

and becauſe the chriſtian liſe took its ori- 
ginal from the waters of baptiſm, the 

: ers were wont to pleaſe themſelves 

OL. 5 . r * . 
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CHRISTIANS of St. Jobn, a ſect of chriſ- 


CuRISTIANSS of St. Thomas, a ſort of chriſ- 


CHRISTIANA, a town of Norway, in 


99 30's 
CHRISTIANOPLE, a 3 of Swe; 
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with the name piſciculi, i. e. fiſhee. 
Sometimes they ſtiled themſelves gnoftics, ' 
i. e. men of underſtanding and know- 
ledge; which name being afterwards 
abuſed by a perverſe ſort of 2 they 
added the title of chriſtian to it, and 
gave themſelves the name of chriſtians 
gnoſtics. 

The chriſtians had alſo many names of 
of reproach caſt upon them by their ene- 
mies, ſuch as nazarens, galileans, 
greeks, impoſtors, atheiſts, Sc. which 
laſt name was common, upon account 
of their deriding the worſhip of the hea- 
then gods, 
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tians very numerous in Balſara, and the 
neighbouring towns : they formerly in- 
habited along the river Jordan, where 
St. John baptized, and it was from thence 
they had their name. They hold an 
anniverſary feaſt of five days, during 
which they all go to. the biſhop, who 
baptizes them with the baptiſm of St. 
John. Their baptiſm is alſo performed 
on rivers, and that only on Sundays ; 
they have no notion of the third perſon 
in the trinity, nor have they any cano- 
nical book, but abundance fu il of charms, 
Sc. Their bithopricz deſcend by inhe- 
ritance, as our eltates do, tho' they have 
the ceremony of an election. 
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tians in a peninſula of India, on this 
ſide of the gulph : they inhabit chiefly 
at Cranganor, and the neighbourin 

country : theſe admit of no-images, an 

receive only the croſs, to which they pay 
a great veneration : they affirm that the 
{ouls of the ſaints do not ſee God till af- 
ter the day of judgment : they acknow- 
ledge but three „ Viz. bap- 
tilm, orders, and the euchariſt; they 
make no uſe of holy oils in the admini- 
{tration of baptiſm, but after the cere- 
mony anoint the infant with an unc- 
tion compoſed of oil and walnuts, with- 
out any benediction. In the euchariſt, 
they conſecrate with little cakes made of 
oil and ſalt, and inſtead of wine, make 
uſe of water in which raiſins have been 
infuſed. 
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the province of Aggerhuys, ſituated on 
a bay of the ſea, 100 miles north of 
Gottenburg : ealt long. 10% 15', north 
lat. 59 30 


den, ſituated on the Baltic fea, in the 
4 E territoty 
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fouth Gothland, about thirteen miles 
torth-cdft of Carelſcroon: euſt long. 155 


3 north lat. 679. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, a daniſh factory 

Upon the gold--ovaſt of Africa, near Acra. 

CHRIESFIANSTADT, à town of Swe- 

den, ſituated on the river Helles, in the 
_—_ of Bleking, and province of 

* fouth Gothland, forty-five miles weſt of 

- Carelferoon : eaſt long. 14% 40', north 
lat. 56 30. 

CHRISTMAS, a feſtival of the chriſtian 
church, obſerved on the 25th of Dtcem- 
ber, in memory of the nativity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, 

Whether this feſtival was always ob- 
ſerved on the 25th of December, is a 
matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of opi- 
nion, that it was firſt kept by the eaſtern 
Thiirch in January, and confounded with 
the epiphany, till, receiving better in- 
formation * the weſtern churches, 
they changed it to that day. St. Chry- 
beton affirms, that it was not above ten 
ears fince chriſtmas began to be cele- 
brate in the church of Antioch upon 
that day : Clemens Alexandriniis reck- 
ons from the birth of Chriſt to the death 
of Commodus, exactly 194 years, one 
month, and thirteen days; which time, 
being taken according to the Egyptian 
account, and reduced to the Jalan or 
Gregorian ſtyle, makes the birth of Chriſt 
fall on the 2 5th or 26th of December: 
notw¾ithſtanding this, the ſame father 
ells us, that there were ſome who, more 
curiouſly ſearching after the year and 
day of Chriſt's nativity, affixed the latter 
to the 25th of the month pachon. Now 
in that year in which Chriſt was born, 
the month — commenced the 2oth 
of April, ſo that according to this com- 
utation, Chriſt was born on the 16th of 
ay. Hence we may fee how little 
rertainty there is in this matter, ſince ſo 
Won after the event, the learned were 
divided in opinion concerning it, As 
ts the antiquity of this feſtival, the firſt 
Yootfteps we find of it were in the ſecond 
century, about the time of the emperor 
Commodus. 

Cünisruas- Ros, in botany, a name 

. foinetimes given do a ſpecies of black 

hellehore. See the article HELLGBORR. 

CHRISTOLYTH, in churth-hiftory, a 

ſe& of chriſtian heretics, who maititained 

that Chiiſt deſcended into heli and 

ſoul, and that he left both there, d- 

ing into heaven with his divinity alone, 
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derritory of Bleking, and province of CHRIS TOMACHI, an appellation giver 
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to af] heretics who deny Chriſt's divi- 
nity, or maintain heterodox opinions 
concerning his incarnation. 
CHRISTOPHER-HERB,cbv/0opborians 
in botany, See CHRISTOPHORtANA, 
CHRISTOPHERS, or St. Cartrsro- 
PHERsS, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, to 
which Columbus gave his chriſtian name: 
welt long. 02%, north lat. 19® 300. 
It is about twenty miles long, and ſeven 
broad ; and has a high mountain in the 
middle, from whence fome rivulets run 
down. Its produce is chiefly ſugar, 
cotton, ginger, and indi; It is a bri- 
tiſh colony, and lies about ſixty miles 
weſt of Antego. 
CHRISTOPHORIANA, CuxISs ro- 
PHER-HERB, in _—_ a genus of the 
e r aſs of plants, called 
y Linnzus actæa; the flower of which 
is roſateons, conſiſting of four petal: ; 
the fruit is a roundiſh, oval, anl\ocuta 
berry, containing a number of ſemi-cir- 
cular ſeeds, diſpoſed in a double row, with 
their ſtraight ſides towards each other. 
CHRISTOPHORUS PISCIS, the xame 
by which ſome call the John Doree, a 
fiſh more uſually called faber, and a ſpe- 
cies of zeus. See ZEvs and FABER. 
CHROZ, among antient muſicians, de- 


notes the ſame with colours, genus, and 
cies, See the articles CoLours, 
ENUS, &c. 


CHROASTACES, in natural-hiſtory, a 
genus of pellncid 8, comprehendin 
all thoſe of variable colours, as viewel 
in different lights; of which kind are 
the opal and the afteria, or oculus cati, 
See the articles OPAL and ASTER1A. 

CHROMA, in mufic, a note or character 
of time, uſually termed a quaver. See the 
articles CHARACTER and QUAVER. 
Chroma is alſo a graceful way of finging, 
or playing with quavers and trilloes. 

CHROMATIC, in the antient mulic, the 
ſecond of the three kinds into which the 
conſonant intervals were ſbdivided into 
their concintious parts. The other two 
kinds are enharmonie and diatonic. See 
the articles ENHARMONIC, Oc. 

The throtnatic abounds in ſtmitones : it 
had its name by reaſon the Greeks mark - 
ed it with the character of Wlour, Which 
they call xpvan ; or as P. Pürran fays, 
becauſe it is the medium between 
other two, as colour is between black and 
white; or becauſe the chromatic kind 
_ varies, and enibaithes the Watoriic by its 
ſemitones, which have the ſame effects in 
muſic, 
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muſic, as the variety of colours have in 
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he degrees or elements of the chrama- 
tic genus, are the two ſemitones and 
triemitanium. Arxiſtoxenus divides the 
chromatic genus into three ſpecies, the 
molle, hemighion, and tanicum. Ptolemy 
into wolle, or antiquum, and intenſum. 
The molle expreſſes a progreſſion by ſmall 
intervals, the intenſum by greater. The 
Spartans baniſhed it their city, becauſe 
4 its ſoitneſs. 

Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a 
lols to know what ule the antients could 
make of theſe diviſions and ſub - diviſions 
into genera and ſpecies, All acknow- 
ledge the diatonic to be the true melody: 
the others ſeem only numerous irregu- 
larities, calculated to pleaſe the fancy by 
their novelty and oddneſs; and are. be- 
ſides ſo difficult, that few, if any, are 
ſaid to have prattiſed them accurately. 
Notwithſtanding this cenſure of Mal- 
colm, it is plain that the accidental flats 
and ſharps which belong to the chroma- 
tic genus, are the cauſe of that vaſt va- 
riety of airs to be found in the modern 
mukic. 

CyROMATIC, in painting, a term uſed 
to ſignity the colouring, which makes 
the third part in the art of painting. 

4 in ichthyology, a name uſed 
for two very different kinds of fiſh, wiz. 
a ſpecies of (parus called allo chreaips, 
and the (cizna with the upper jaw longeſt, 
and otherwiſe called umbra. See the ar- 
ticles SPARUS and SCLENA. 


CHRONIC, or CHROXICAL, among 


ſicians, an appellation given to Aal. 
that continue a long time, in contradiſ. 
tinRtion to thoſe that ſoon terminate, and 
are called acute. 

If health conſiſts in a free and uninter- 
rupted circulation of the vital puyces 
through the veſſels, and a difeale in an 
interruption of this circulation, we may 
conceive that an acute diſtempet ariies, 
when many and extenſive obſtructions oc- 
cupy a great number of the veſſels all of a 
ſudden; for then the uſual quantity ot blood 
1simpelled through a fma}ler ſpace, and re- 
turns ſooner to the heart: in conſequence 
of this, the contraftions of the heart are 
more fr „che velocity of the circu- 
lating juices js greater, the reciprocal 
ation between the ſolids and fluids is in- 
o_ and of courſe the heat of the 


*. 
But when ahſtructions are formed by 
degrees, and by little at a time, however 
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extenſive become ultimately, 
” * ajteration is induced; but 
e vital powers, perhaps by diſchargin 
out of the body — 2 che ri * 
fluous juices, find a way of preſerving the 
equilibrium betwixt the ſolids and flaids, 
and of adapting the circulating fluids to 
the capacity of the pervious veſſels, with - 
out railing a degree of fever ſufficient to 
impart the name of acute to the diſorder. 
— 1 then may be ſald to be 
roduced in body by ſome peccun 
- the juices, either ned ndl) 


and by degrees, or elle left by ſome acute 
diſtember il cured. 1 18 


CHRONICLE, zune, in matters of lite- 


rature, a ſpecies or kind of hiftory, diſ- 
poſed according to the order of time, and 
agreeing in moſt reſpects with annals. See 
the article ANNALS, 
— —_ > is now-become ob- 
ete, bein uſed except in ſpeak- 
ing of the oa engliſh hiſtories. as S$tow's 
chronicle, Holinſhead's chronicle, &e. 


Books of CHRONICLES, in che canon of 


ſcripture, two ſacred books, called by the 
Greeks paralipomena, wipanumnira, that 
is, remains, additions, or ſupplements, 
as containing many circumſtances omit- 
ted in the hiſtorical books, © 

In effect, the paralipomena, or chroni- 
cles, are an abridgment of ſacred hiftory 
to the return of the Jews from the baby- 
loniſh captivity. The firſt book traces 
the genealogies of the Itraelites from 
Adam, deſcribes the death of king Saul, 
and gives a brief but accurate account of 
king David's reign. The ſecond, as 
faithfully traces the progreſs of the King- 


dom of Judah, its various revolutions, 


its period under king Zedekiah, and'the 


reſtoration of the Jews by Cyrus. 


CHRONOGRAM, yzwypapua, a ſpecies 


of falſe wit, conſiſting in this, that a cer- 
tain date or epocha is expreſſed by nume- 
ral letters of one or more verſes 3 ſuch is 
that which makes the motto af @ medal 
ſtruck by Guſtavus Adolphus, in 1642 ; 
ChriItVs DVX, ergo trIVMphVs.” 
Sueh alſo are the two following verſes, 
made on the duke of Weymar on taking 
Briſac, in 1638. 2092 
InVICto fortls CeCIDIt Brelsels 
AChILLI, * 
IVngltVr & tanto Digna pVeLLa VIro. 


CHRONOLOGY, x νν, the ſcience 


or doctrine of time, in ſo far as it regards 
hiſtory, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical. 
The buſineſs of chronology, is to afcer- 
tain and adjuſt the various epochas, 
4E 2 Kras, 
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eras, and other periods mentioned in CHRONOSCOPE, denotes much the ſame 


| hiſtory; ſo that the revolutions of em- 
pires and kingdoms, and other re- 
markable events, may be truly ſtated. 
See the articles ERA and EPOCHA. 
It alſo takes a view of the various faſti, 
. + calendars, and methods of computing 
time practiſed by different nations; com- 
pares them together, and ſettles ſuch or- 
der and harmony among them, that the 
exact time, in which any remarkable 
eyent happened, may be certainly known. 
It is to chronclogy, as Mr. Locke wel! 
: obſerves, that hiſtory owes its uſe and 
beauty; as being, without it, a mere 
chaos, a jumble of facts confuſedly 
heaped together, and conſequently capa- 
ble of affording neither pleaſure nor in- 
ſtruction. See the articles ALMANAC 
and CALENDAR, 2 
Po chronology alio belongs the conſide- 
ration of the leſſer diviſions of time, as 
hour, day, week, month, year, cycle, 
Se. See the articles Hour, Dar, 
. Week, Sc. | 
As to the authors who have written on 
this. ſcience, they are ,very numerous : 
among the moderns are Petavius, Voſſtus, 


_ Uſher, Sir Iſaac Newton, Sc. and 


among the antients, Julius Africanus, 
Euſebius, Sc. There is allo an excel- 
lent treatiſe of chronology by the learned 
Strauchius, uanflated into engliſh by 
Mr. Sault, F. R S. and au uleful com- 
pend by Mr. Wells. 
CHRONOME TER, in general, denotes 
any inſtrument, or machine, uſed in mea- 
furing time: ſuch are dials, clocks, 
watches, &c. 
The term chronometer, however, is ge- 
nerally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for 
a kind of clock ſo contrived as to mea- 
ſure a ſmall portion of time with great 
exactneſs, even to the ſixteenth part of a 
. ſecond : of ſuch a one there is a deſcrip- 
tion an Deſaguliers's experimental phi- 
laſophy, invented by the late ingenious 
Mr. — Graham; which muſt be 
allowed to be of great uſe for meaſuring 
ſmall portions of time in aſtronomical 
obſervations, the time of the fall of bodies, 
the velocity of running waters, Cc. But 
long ſpaces of time cannot be meaſured 
by it with ſufficient exactneſs, unleſs its 
pendulum be made to vibrate in a cy- 
cloid ; becauſe, otherwiſe, it is liable to 
err conſiderably, as all clocks are which 
have ſhort pendulums that ſwing in large 
arches of a circle, 


with chronometer, See the preceding 
article, 


CHROSTASIMA, in natural hiſtory, a 


genus of pellucid gems, comprehending 
all thoſe which — of — and 
permanent colour in all lights: ſuch are 
the diamond, carbuncle, ruby, garnet, 
amethyſt, ſapphire, beryl, emerald, and 
the topaz. See the articles D1aMony, 
-\CARBUNCLE, Ec. 


CHRYSAETUS, or CnRYSAETOS, in 


onithology, a name given to the eagle 
with a yellow cera or membrane, cover- 
ing the baſe of the beak. ; 
CHRYSALIS, in natural hiſtory, a tate 
of reſt and ſeeming inſenſibility which 
butterflies, moths, and ſeveral other kinds 
of inſects, muſt paſs through before they 
arrive at their winged or moſt perfect 
ſtate. See BUTTERFLY. 
The firſt ſtate of theſe animals is in the 
caterpillar or reptile form ; then they 
pats into the chrytalis-ſtate, wherein they 
remain, immoveably fixed to one ſpot, 
and furrounded with a caſe or covering, 
which is generally of a conical figue; 
and, laſtly, after ſpending the uſual 
time in this middle ſtate, they throw off 
the external caſe wherein they lay im- 
prifoned, and appear in their moſt per- 
tet and winged form of butterflies, or 
flies. See CATERPILLAR, 
Through the whole courſe of this tran: 
formation, the animal remains the ſame, 
only ſurrounded with different coverings: 
in the caterpillar-form, it is a kind d 
tcetus or embryo, wrapped up in ſeveral 
coats, the limbs of which can only be 
diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of tlie microl- 
cope: in the chryſalis or nymph- ſtate, i 
acquires a farther degree of maturity, 
and then the limbs, wings, S.. become 
perfectly diftin& ; and, at length, it di 
engages itſelf, and becomes an inhab!- 
tant of the air, adorned with a peculiar 
kind of plumage : in this laſt ſtate the 
two ſexes copulate, and the female au 
her eggs, to be afterwards hatched into 
caterpillars, and to paſs through the lik: 
changes with the parent inſect, 
CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, in botany, 
the ſame wifi the oſteoſpermum of Lu- 
næus. See OSTEOSPERMUM, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, in botany, 4 
genus of plants belonging to the 0. 
genefia-polygamia-ſuperfliua claſs, tt 
compound flower of which is rad 
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funnel-form, and the female ligulated, 
oblong, and tridentated. There is no 
pericarpium : the immutated cup con- 
tains, in the hermaphrodite, ſolitary, ob- 
long, naked ſeeds ; in the female, ſeeds 
very like thoſe of the hermaphrodite. 
The flowers of this plant being bruiſed 
with cerate, are ſaid to diſcuſs a ſteatoma. 
CHRYSITES, in natural hiſtory, a name 
. uſed by ſome for litharge of gold. 
CHRYSOBALANUS, in botany, a genus 
of the  polyandria-monogynia clais of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five ovated, plain, patent petals ; the 
fruit is an ovated large berry, with one 
cell, containing an ovated, brittle, wrink - 
led kernel, with five furrows, 
CHRYSOBERYL, a kind of beryl with 
a tincture of yellow. See BERYL. 
CHRYSOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of green ochres. See OCHRA, 
CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo uſed for gum am- 
moniac. See AMMONIAC. 
CHRYSOCOMA, or CHRYSOCOME, 
.  goldylocks, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the ſpngene/ia-polygamia- 
equalis claſs of plants, the compound 
. flower of which is tubulous, the proper one 
of a funnel-form, with a quinquifid limb. 
There is no pericarpium, but the cup 
ſcarcely immutated, contains ſolitary, 
ovato-oblong, compreſſed ſeeds, crown- 
ed with a hairy down. 


CHRYSOGONUM, MOTH-MULLEIN, in 


botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the /yngenefia-polygamia-neceſſaria claſs : 
the univerſa] flower 1s radiated ; the pro- 
per hermaphrodite one of a funnel-torm 
quinquidentated and erect ; the female one 
plain, oblong, truncated, and triden- 
tated, There is no pericarpium : the 
immutated cup contains ſolitary, obverſo- 
cordated, quadrangular feeds in the fe- 
male; the hermaphrodi tes prove abortive. 

CHRYSOGONUM is alſo ufed by ſome for 
the leontice or leontopetalon ot the gene- 
rality of botaniſts. 

CHRYSOLACHANON, in botany, the 
name by which Pliny calls the white 

* 

CHRYSOLAMPIS, and CuRYSsO E- 
TRON, names uſed by antient writers 
for our chryſolite. See the next article. 


cRYSOLI TE, in natural hiſtory, a gem 


which the antients knew under the name 
of the topaz ; and the true chryſolite of 
the antients, which had its name from 
its. fine gold-yellow colour, is now uni- 


verſally called topaz by modern jewellers, 


dee the article TOP Az, 
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The chryſolite of our times is found of 
various ſizes: the moſt common, how- 
ever, when pureſt and moſt valuable, is 
about the ſize of a nutmeg. It is of va- 
rious figures, but never columnar, or in 
the figure of cryſtal. Sometimes it is 
found in roundiſh, irregular, - pebble- 
like maſſes ; at other times flat and ob- 
long, but always with a rude ſurface. 
Its colour is a pale dead green, with an 
admixture of yellow ; but the moſt uſual 
tinge 1s the colour of an unripe olive; 
with ſomewhat of a braſſy yelliwd; It 
is very ſoft in compariſon of the other 
gems, and its fineſt pieces does not ex- 
ceed chryſtal in 2 It is found 
in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts of 
Sileſia and Bohemia. The american ones 
are greatly ſuperior to the european, but 
are uſually ſmall: the bohemian are very 
large; and few of them are of a clear 
colour, or iree from flaws. | 

CHRYSOLITE-PASTE, a kind of glaſs made 
in imitation of natural chryſolite, by 
mixing two ounces of prepared J, 
with ten ounces of red- lead, adding 
twelve grains of crocus martis made with 
vinegar; and then baking the whole for 
twenty-four hours, or longer, in a well 
luted crucible. 

CHRYSOMELA, in zoology, a genus of 
inſets with bracelet-like antennæ, thick- 
eſt towards the extremities ; the bod 
of an oval form, and the thorax rounded. 
Ot this genus, which belongs to the or- 
der of colcoptera, there are different ſpe- 
cies, denominated from the trees on 
which they feed, as the chryſomela of 
tanzy, beech, alder, willow, &c. ſome 
being of one colour, ſome of another, 
with a tinge of gold-colour diffuſed 
through it. 

CHRYSOMITHRES, in ornithology, a 
name ſometimes given to the gold-finch. 

CHRYSOPETRON, the ſame with chry- 
ſolampis. See CHRYSOLAMPIS, 

CHRYSOPHRYS, in ichthyology, the 
name given by antient writers to our gilt- 
head, a ſpecies of iparus, with a very acute 
back, and an arched line of a gold-cotour 
between the eyes. See the article SpaRus. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM, $TAR-APPLE, in 
botany, a genus of the pentandria- mono- 
nia claſs of plants; the flower of which 
15 monopetalous and campanulated, with 
the limb divided into ten ſegments, al- 
ternately roundiſh and patulous, and 
=——_ and erect: — fruit is a ſubg- 
vated large berry with one cell, contain - 
ing three oſſeous ſeeds, s 
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CHRYSOPRASBUS, or CA NSO TA 481US, 
the tenth of the precious ſtones, men- 
tioned in the Revelations, as forming the 
ſonndation of the heavenly Jeruſalem. 
The chryſopraſius is a ſpecies of praſuis, 
aſ a pale but pure green colour, with an 
admixture of yellow. Sce PRa51Us. 

CHRYSQFPS, GOLDEN-EYE, in zoology, 
a ſpecies of hemerobius, fo called from 
the colour of its eyes. See the article 
HEMERQBIVS. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM, GOLDEN-$4Xx1- 
FRAGE, in botany, 2 genus of the o 
dria-digynia claſs of plants, without any 
flower-petals, unleſs the cup, which is 
coloured, be reckoned ſuch : the fruit is 
an unilocular, two-horned capſule, con- 
taining a number of minute ſeeds. 

CHRYSOPLYCIDS ?pvLv1s, a powder 
mentioned by Helmont, which, he ſays, 
procures hardneſs to lead, and difficulty 
of liquefaction to tin and mercury, but 

rives iron of both theſe qualities. 

CHRYSTAL, or CaxsT AL. See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL. 

CHRYSTALLINE and CurysTALLI- 
ZATION. See the articles CRYSTALLINE 
and CRYSTALLIZATION. 

CHUB, or Chun, in ichthyology, the 
engliſh name of a ſpecies of cyprinus, 

With eleven rays in the pinna ani. See 
the article CyPaInus. 

When full grown, it is about a foot in 
length. See plate XIA. fig. 8. 

CHUCHIA, in zoology, one of the many 

names given to the opoſſum. See the 
article QPO SSUM. | 

CHUCHU, a city of China, fituated in 
2894 north latitude, and 3* 5l caſt of 


CHUPMESSAHITES, a feft of maho- 
metans, who believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was God, and the redeemer of the world; 
an opinion which they maintain with 
ſuch courage, as to choaſe to die rather 
than deny it. 8 
This {&& is ſaid to be uery numerous, 
8 — of it openly. 

f w A8 as protectors 
of the chriſtiaus. 

CHURCH, bas different ſiguifications, ac- 
cording to the different fubjeRs to which 
it is applied. 1. It is underſtood of the 
calleftive body of chriftians, or all thoſe 
over the ſace of the whole earth who pro- 
toſs to believe in Chriſt, and acknow- 
edge him to be the ſaviour of mankind. 
This is what the antient writers call the 
catholic or univerſal church. Sometimes 

the word church #s.cenbdeved in a more 
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ticular, in which the te 
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extenſive ſenſe, and divided into ſeveral 
branches, as the church militant, is the 
aſſembly of the faighful on earth ; the 


church triumphant, that of the faithful 


already in glory, to which the papiſts add 
the church patient, which, according to 
their do&rines, is that of the fai in 


any | : 
2, Church is applied to any particular 
congregation of chriſtians, who at one 
time, and in one place, aſſociate together 
and concur in the participation of all the 
inſtitutions of Jelus Chriſt, with their 
proper paſtors and miniſters. Thus we 
read of the church of Antioch, the church 
of Alexandria, the church of Theſſalo- 
nica, and the like. 
3+ Church denotes a particular ſet of 
chriſtians diſtinguiſhed by particular doc- 
trines and ceremonies. In this ſenſe we 
ſpeak of the romiſh church, the greek 
church, the reformed church, the church 
of England, &c. 
The latin or weſtern church, compre- 
hends all the churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Africa, the north, and all other 
countries Whither the Romans car- 
ried their | Great Britain, part 
of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 
the North, have been ſeparated from 
hence ever fince the time of Henry VIII. 
and conftitute what we call the reformed 
church, and what the romaniſts call the 
—— {chiſm. 3 
The greek or rm church, compre- 
hends the churches of „ coun- 
tries antiently ſubject to the greek or 
eaſtern empire, ow h . their 
language was carried ; that is, all the 
{pace extended from Greece to Meſqpo- 
tamia and Perha, and thence into Egypt. 
This church has been divided from the 
roman, ever ſince the time of the empe- 
ror Phocas. 
The gallican church, denotes the church 
of France, .under the rnment and 
direction of their baſhops and 
This church has always en- 
joy ed certain franchiſes and immunities, 
not as nts from popes, but as de- 
rived to her from her frf ariginal, and 
which the has taken care never to relin- 


quiſh. Theſe liberties depend upon two 


maxims ; the firſt, that the pope has no 
authority or right to command or order 
any thing either in general or in par- 
ities and 
civil rights of the ki Are concern- 
ad ; ſecond, that notwithſtanding 
the pope's ſupremacy is owned in caſes 

purely 
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rely ſpiritual, yet, in France, his power 
hs and — by the decrees 
and canons of antient councils received in 
that realm. 1 
4. The word church is uſed to ſignify 
the body of eccleſiaſtics, or the clergy, 
in contradiſtinction to the laity. See the 
article CLERGY. 
5. Church is uſed for the place where a 
particular congregation or fociety of 
chriſtians aſſemble for the celebration of 
divine ſervice, In this ſenſe, churches 
are variouſly denominated, according to 
the rank, ee, diſcipline, &c. as mo- 
tropolitan church, patriarchal church, 
enhedral church, parochial church, col- 
legiate church, &c. See METROPOLIS, 
PATRIARCH, @c. 
As to the form and faſhion of the pri- 
mitive churches, it was for the moſt part 
oblong; which figure, we learn from the 
conſtitutions, was intended to repretent a 
Mip, the common ſymbol of the church 
of Chrift : and as to the ſeveral parts of 
which they conſiſted in thole early ages, 
it appears that at the entrance of them 
vas the veſtibulum or porch, called alſo 
atrium and wpedy, adorned with cloi- 
ters, marble columns, and ciſterns of 
water, where the loweſt order of peni- 
tents ſtood begging the prayers of the 
faithful as they went in: that the church 
itſelf conſiſted of the narthex, where ſtood 
the eatechumens, the energument, and 
the hearers, who were one order of peni- 
tents 3 of the ut, or nave, where the 
faithful affembted for the celebration ot 
divine ſervice ; and of the prey, or 
Dua, feparated from the reſt of the 
church by neat rails called cancelli. Into 
this part nene were allowed to come, 
but thofe in holy orders, the emperers 
excepted, who came up tc the table to 
make their offerings, and then went 
back again. Within this diviſion was 
the communion- table, or altar. : 
As to the ornaments of the antient 
churches, they were either ta vrduara, 
\ymbolical memorials or hieroglyphical 
repreſentations of the kindnefs which they 
had received, m imitation of the votive 
tadlets of the — . or they conſiſted 
of portiotis of feripture, written wpan the 
walls. A very conſiderable —_— 
was beautifying the roofs with gildin 
hi barren ben Þ Sometimes they dec 
heir churches with flowers and branches ; 
but as to pictures, the uſe of them was 
not allowed for the firſt 300 years, being 
firſt introduced by Paulinus biſtieþ of 
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Nola, about the latter end of the fourth 
century. 

CHURCH, with regard to architecture is 
defined by Daviler a large oblong edifice 
in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, 
— bolfry, Sc. See each of theſe 
under its proper head. 

Simple CHURCH, that which has only a 
nave and choir. 

CHURCH with ifles, that which has a row 
of porticos in form of vaulted galleries, 
with chapels in its circumference. 

CHURCH i 4 m_ croſs, that where the 
length of the traverſe part is equal to 
the length of the nave, fo called becauſe 
moſt of the greek chutches are built in 
this form. 

CHURCH in a latin croſs, that where the 
nave is longer than the croſs part, as in 
molt of the gothic churches. 

CHURCH in rotundo, that whoſe plan is 2 
perfect circle, in imitation of the pantheon 
at Rome. 

CHURCH-GOVERNMENT, DISCIPLINE, 
Sc. See ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERN = 
MENT, DisCIPLINE, PoLicy, &c. 

CHURCH-RILL-FORT, in geography. See 
the article prince of WALEs's FORT. 

CHURCH-REEVES, the fame with church- 
wardens. 

CHYRCH-SCOT, ſignified cuſtomary obla- 
tions paid to a pariſh-prieft, from which 
the religious ſometimes purchaſed an ex- 

tion. 
By the latin writers it was called primi- 
tie ferminum, on account it was firſt a 
quantity of corn paid to the prieſt on St. 
Martin's day, as the firſt fruits of harveſt. 

CHURCH-STRETTON, a miarket-town of 
Shropſhire, about twelve miles ſeath of 
Shrewſbury : weſt long. 2% 5, north 
lat. 52% 35, 

CHURCH-THANE, the fame with altar 
thane. See ALTAR-THANE, ; 

CHURCH-WARDENS, formerly called 
church-reeves, are officets choſen yearly, 
in Eafter-week, by the minifter and pa- 
riſhoners of every pariſh, to look after 
the church, church-yard, church-reve- 
nues, Sc. alſo to obſerve the behaviour 
of the pariſhoners, in relation to ſuch 
miſdemeanors as appertain to the con- 
fure or juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical 
court. 5 
They are to be choſen by the joint con- 
ſent of the miniſter and his parihoners, 
and, by cuſtom, the miniſter may chovuſe 
one, and the pariſnoners another ; org it 
there be à cuſtom for it, the pariſhoners 
may ele& both, though it -is againſt the 
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canon. They are ſworn into their of- 
fice by the archdeacon ; and it he refuſes 
to ſwear a church-warden, a mandamus 
may iſſue out to compel him: for as 
the church-wardens have a truſt repoſed 
in them by the pariſh, as temporal offi- 
cers, the pariſhoners are the proper judges 
of their abilities to ſerve, and not the 
archdeacon who {wears them. 
The church-wardens are a corporation 
to ſue, and be ſued, tor the goods of the 
church : they are to take care of the re- 
pairs of the church ; and if they ere& or 
add any thing new to the fame, they mult 
have ho conſent of the pariſhoners, or 
veſtry; and if in the church, the licenſe 
of the ordinary : they have, with the 
conſent of the ' miniſter, the placing of 
the pariſhoners in the ſeats of the body 
of the church, appointing gallery-keep- 
ers, &c. reſerving to the ordinary a power 
to correct the fame. In London, the 
church-wardens have this authority in 
themſelves : there alſo they are bound to 
fix fire-cocks, keep engines, Sc. in their 
ariſhes, under the penalty of 101. 
Beſides their ordinary power, the church- 
wardens have the care of the benefice 
during its vacancy : they are to join with 
the overſeers of the poor in making rates 
for their relief, ſetting up trades for em- 
ploying them, placing out poor appren- 
tices, ſettling poor perſons, &c. It is 
their duty to collect the charity- money 
upon briefs read in churches ; they are 
to ſign the certificates of thoſe perſons 
« who receive the ſacrament, to quality 
them to bear offices, &c. 
CHURCH-YARD, the ſame with coemetery. 
See COEMETERIUM, COEMETERY, or 
CEMETERY. ! 

CHURCHESSET, the fame with church- 
ſcot. See the article CHURCH-SCOT. 
CHURCHING of women after cbild- birth, 

an office in the liturgy, containing a 


thankſgiving to be uſed by women after 


being delivered from the great pain and 
il of child-birth. 

This practice, like many other chriſtian 
uſages, undoubtedly took its riſe from 
the jewiſh rite of purification enjoined 
by the law of Moſes. . 
In the greek church, the time of per- 
forming this office is limited to the for- 

tieth day after delivery; but in the 
weſtern parts of Europe, no certain time 
is obſerved: the uſual time with us is x 

month after delivery, provided the woman 
be ſufficiently recovered, See the article 
CUYRYSOM, | 
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CHURCO, a town of Turkey, in Afia, 
upon the coaſt of Caramania. 

CHURLE, CRORLE, or CARL, in the time 
of the Saxons, ſignified a tenant at will, 
who held land of the thanes on condi- 
tion of rent and ſervice. They were of 
two ſorts, one like our farmers that rent- 
ed the out-land eſtates, the other which 
tilled and manured' the demeſnes, and 
therefore called ploughmen. 

CHURN-OWL, in ornithology, a name 
given to a ſpecies of ſwallow, otherwi!- 
called caprimulgus, or the goat-fucker, 
See the article CAPRIMULGUS. 

CHURN-WORM, in zoology, the ſame wit! 
the gryllotalpa. See GRYLLOTALP4, 

CHUSAN, or CHEUXAN, an iſland on the 
eaſtern coaſt of China, near the province 
of Chekiam :' eaſt long. 124“, north lat. 
309 40, 

CHUSISTAN, a province in the fouth- 
weſt part of Perſia, bounded by the gulph 
of Perſia on the ſouth, and by the pro- 
vince of Eyraca-Agem on the north. 

CHUTON, or CHUTTON, a market- 
town of Somerſetſhire, about ſeven miles 
north-eaſt of Wells: weſt long. 2* 36, 
north lat. 51 25, 

CHYLE, in the animal oeconomy, a milky 
fluid, ſecreted from the aliments by means 
of digeſtion, 

The principles of the chyle ſeem to be 
ſulphureous, mucilaginous, ſaline, and 
aqueous. It 1s a kind of natural emulſion, 
both with regard to the colour, the in- 
gredients, and the manner of preparation, 
There is this difference between the arti- 
ficial and natural emulſion, that the latter 
is far more pure, and is prepared with 
much greater apparatus, not by the ſud- 
den expreſſion of part of the liquid, but 
by a gentle and ſucceſſive percolation. 

he chyle is made ſooner or latter, ac- 
cording to the difference of the tempera- 
ments, ſtrength, aliments and cuſtoms : 
therefore how many - hours chylification 
requires, cannot be cercainly determined. 
When the chyle enters the villous oi- 
cula of the lacteals, it is not a fluid ex- 
trated merely from the aliment and 
drink, but a mixture of ſeveral fluids ; 

_ that is, the ſaliva and thinner mucus of 
the mouth, and the two fluids of the 
oeſophagus, one proceeding from the vil- 
lous membrane ot the tube itſelf, the other 

from its glands. To theſe may be added 
the glutinous fluid of the ſtomach, the 
pancreatic, juice, the fluid of - peyer's 
glands, which are very numerous in the 


mall inteſtines, Hence the reaſon re, 
N 


r 

why men may live upon bread and water, 
why the oriental nations uſe rice in the 
room of all kinds of pulſe, and why acids, 
ſpirituous liquors, faline things, and 
many vegetable jvices, herbs, roots, 
acrid and aromatic ſubſtances, are the 
leaſt fit to generate chyle. 
Some of the antients ſuppoſed the chyle 
was changed into blood in the liver; 
others of them in the heart : but the 
moderns, with more reaton, take the 
change to be effected by the blood itſelf, 
in all the parts of the body, See the ar- 
ticle SANGUINIFICATION, 


CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the 


chyle, or the act whereby the food is 
changed into chyle. See the articles 
FooD and CHYLE. 

Chylification commences hy comminut- 
ing the aliment in the mouth, mixing it 
with faliva, and chewing it with the 
teeth; by theſe means the food is re- 
duced into a kind of pulp, which, being 
received into the ſtomach, mixes with 
the jnices thereof; and thus diluted, 
begins to ferment or putrify, and aſſum- 
ing 1 very different form from what it 
had before, grows either acid or rancid. 
Here it meets with a juice ſeparated from 
the blood by the glands of that part, 
whoſe excretory dutts open into the ca- 
vity of the ſtomach : by the commixture 
of thefe liquors, whether of ſaliva or the 
juice ol the ſtomach, a proper menſtruum 
is compoſed, by which the parts of the 
aliment are ſtill more and more divided 
by its inſinuating into their pores, and 
acquire ftill a greater likeneſs to the ani- 
mal fluids, ad Fin what is called chyme. 
The ſtomach, by means of its muſcular 
fibres, contracting itſelf, does gradually 
diſcharge its contents by the pylorus into 
the duodenum; in which gut, after a 
ſmall ſemicircular deſcent, it meets with 
the pancreatic juice and bile ; both which 
joining with it, renders ſome part of the 
aliment more fluid, by ſtill dituniting the 
groſſer parts from the more pure, and 
here the chylifaction is made perfect. 
The bile which abounds with lixivial 
falts, and apt to entangle with the groſſer 
parts of the concocted aliment, ſtimulates 
the guts, and cleanſes their cavities of 
the mucous matter ſeparated from the 
blood by the glands of the guts, and 
lodged in their cavities z which not only 
motitens the infide of the guts, but de- 
fends the mouth of the lacteal veſſels 
from being injured by alien bodies, which 
often paſs that way. 

VOL. I. 
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The contents of the inteſtines move fi]! 
on, by means of the periſtaltic motion of 
the guts; whiltt thoſe thinner parts, fit- 
ted to, the pores of the laceal veſſels, are 
abſorbed by them: the thicker move ſtill 
more ſlowly on, and by the many ftops 
they continually meet with by the con- 
nivent valves, all the chyle or thin parts 
are at Jength entirely abſorbed; the re- 
mains being merely excrementitious, are 
only fit to be protruded by ſtool. 

In the paſſage thro” the ſmall inteſtines, 
the finer part of the maſs, which we call 
the chyle (as has been already obſerved) 
enters the orifices of the lacteal veſſels of 
the firſt kind, wherewith the whole me- 
ſentery 13 intermixed, which either alone, 
or together with the meſeraic veins, diſ- 
chafge themſelves into the glands, at the 
ba of the meſentery. 

Then the chyle is taken up by the lac- 
teals of the ſecond kind, and is conveyed 
into glands between the two tendons of 
the diaphragm, called Pecquet's reſer- 
vatory; whence it is carried to the heart 
by, the thoracic duct, and the ſubclavian 
vein: and here it firſt mixes with the 
blood, and in time becomes affimilated 
thereto. 


CHYLOSIS, among phyſicians, the act of 


reducing the aliment in tae ſtomach to 
chyle, being the ſame with chylification, 
See the article CAYLIFICATION. 

It is frequently alſo called concactio prima, 
or the firſt concockion. 


CHYME, or CHY MUS, xv, in the com- 


mon fignification of the word, denotes 
every kind of humour which is ineraſſat- 
ed by concoction, under which notion 
it comprehends all the humours fit or 
unfit for preſerving and nouriſhing the 
body, whether good or bad, It frequem 
ly imports the fineſt part of the chyle, 
when ſeparateq from the t:eces, and oon- 
tained in thte Jacteal and thoracic duct. 
See the article CHY LIFICATION,  » 

In Galen, it ſignifies the guſtatory facul- 
ty in animals. , 


CHYMISTRY, or CHEMISTRY, See the 


article CHEMISTRY. 


CHYMOLOGT, an appellation given to 


ſuch naturaliſts as have employed thei! 
time in inveltigating the properties of 
ants from their tafte and ſmell. 


CHY MOSIS, in medicine, the act of mak- 


ing or chyme. See CHYME. 
Accordingto ſome, chymoſis is the ſecond 
concoction made in the body, being a 
repeated preparation of the moſt impure 
and groſs part ef the chyle, which being 
4 F ri ee 
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rejected by the lacteals, is imbibed by 
the meſeraics, and carried to the liver, 
to be there purified and ſubtilized afreſh. 
Cn xuostis is alſo a diſtortion of the eyc- 
lids, ariſing from an inflammation ; allo 
an inflammation of the cornea tunica in 
the eye. 
CIALIS, the name of the capital of a king- 
dom of that name in independant 'Tar- 
tary, ſituated on the road from Samar- 
cand to China. 
CIBDELOPLACTIA, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of ſpars debaſed by a very large 
admixture of earth : they are opake, 
formed of thin cruſts, covering vegetables 
and other bodies, by way of incruſta- 
tions. 
Of this genus we have the following 
ſpecies: 1. A greyiſh-white one, with a 
rough ſurface. 2. A whitiſh-brown one: 
both theſe are friable. 3. A hard, pale- 
brown kind, which is the oſtecolla of the 
ſhops. 4. The whitiſh-grey kind, with 
a ſmooth ſurface : this is the unicornu 
foſſile and ceratites of authors. ag. Ihe 
whitiſh-brown, coralloide kind. 
CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural hiſtory, 
terrene ſpars, deſtitute of all brightneſs 
and tranſparence, formed into thin 
plates, and uſually found coating over 
the ſides of fiſſures, and other cavities of 
. one, with congeries of them of great 
extent, and of plain or botryoide ſur- 
faces. | 
Of theſe there are uſually reckoned ſeven 
kinds: the firſt is the hard, browniſh-white 
cibdeloſtracium, found in Germany: the 
fecond is the hard, whitiſh cibdeloſtra- 
cium, with thin crufts, and a ſmoother 
furface, found alſo in the Harts-foreſt 
in Germany: the third is the hard, pale- 
brown cibdeloſtracium, with numerous 
very thin cruſts, found in ſubterranean 
caverns in many parts of England, as 
well as Germany : the fourth is the 
white, light and friable cibdeloſtracium, 
found alſo in Germany, but very rarely 
in any part of England: the fifth is the 
light, hard, pale- brown cibdeloſtracium, 
with a ſmooth ſurface, found in almoſt 
all parts of the world: the ſixth is the 
whitiſh, friable, cruſtaceous cibdeloſtra- 
cium, with a rougher ſurface, frequent 
in Germany and England; and the 
ſeventk js the browniſh- white, friable 
eibdeloſtracium, with a duſty ſurface, 
found in ſeveral parts of Ireland, as well 
as Germany. 
CIBOULS, in botany, the name of a ſpe- 
cits of gnign. Sce ONION, 
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CICADA, the BAUM-CRICKET, in 200. 
logy, a _m_ of four-winged infeRs, 
of the order of the hemiptera, the cha- 
raters of which are theſe : the antennæ 
are very ſhort; the ſnout bent down- 
wards ; the wings are cruciated, or dif. 
poſed in the form of a croſs ; the back i; 

* convex, and the thorax ſomewhat rounded, 
Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, as the laternaria, ranatra, locuſta. 
pulex, Sc. See LATERNARIA, Sc. 

CICADA AQUATICA, the name by which 
tome call the caterpillar of the libella. 
See the article LIBELLA. 

CICADULA, in zoology, a ſpecics of 
cicada, otherwiſe called locuſta-pulex. 
Sec the article Locus rA. 

CICATRICULA, among natural hiſto. 
rians, denotes a ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in 
the yolk of an egg, ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt rudiments of the future chick. 

CICATRISIVE, or CICATRIZANT ME- 
DICINES, See CICATRIZANTS. 

CICATRIX, in ſurgery, a little ſeam or 
elevation of callous fleſh riſing on the 
ſkin, and remaining there after the heal- 
ing of a wound or ulcer, It is com- 
monly called a ſcar, 

In young infants theſe ſcars diminiſh 
much, and ſometimes vaniſh quite when 
they come to age, as may be ſeen in the 
pits of the ſmall-pox ; and in growing, 
they are ſometimes obſerved to change 
their ſituation, 
A. {urgeon in curing a wound, ought to 
be very induſtrious to procure an even 
cicatrix; for which purpoſe it will be 
proper to dry by degrees, and to harden 
the ſurface of the new fleſh, by the ap- 
2 of dry lint covered with a light 
andage : but when this is not ſufficient, 
it may be proper to uſe ſome of the dry- 
ing eſſences or native balſams, or drying 
powders; ſuch as tutia, lapis calamina- 
ris, maſtiches or colophonium. Recti- 
fied ſpirits of wine, which is of an aſ- 
tringent drying virtue, is frequently uſed 
for this purpoſe with great advantage. 
See the article WouND. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which aſſiſt nature to form a cica- 
trix. Such are arminian bole, powder 
of tutty, diſiccativum rubrum, Cc. 
Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcha- 
rotics, epulotics, incarnatives, aggluti- 
nants, &c, See the articles CiCATR1X, 
EsSCHAROTICS, EPULOTICS, Sc. 


CICELY, the engliſh name of a genus 


of plants, calle 


by botanical writers 
myrrhis, 


See the article MrRRAHISö. 
CICER, 


* 


CI 
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CICER, the CHICK-PEA, in - botany, a 

genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs 
of plants, the flower of which is papilio- 
naceous : the fruit is a turgid pod, of a 
rhomboid ſhape, containing two roundiſh 
leeds. 
The ſeeds of this plant are accounted in 
ſome meaſure abſterſive, and for that rea- 
ſon are met with in diuretic compoſitions 
in the officinal medicines: but they are 
very ſeldom found in other preſcriptions. 
Chick-peas was the proviſion of the an- 
tient Hebrews when they took the field. 
They parched them, and ſo eat them; 
and at this day, in Egypt, it is uſual for 
thoſe who un lertake a long journey, to 
lay in a good ſtock of chick-peate, parch- 
ed in a irying-pan. 

CICERBITA, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for the ſonchus, or ſow-thiltle, 

CICERONI!ANS, C1CERONIAN1, or Ci- 
CERONIASTRI, epithets given by Mu- 
retus, Eralinus, Nicholaus, Suſius, &c. 
to thoſe moderns who were ſo ridiculouſly 
fond of Cicero, as to reject every latin 
word as obſolete or impure, that could 
not be found in ſome one or other of 
his works. 

CICERUM LAPIS, in natural hiſtory, 
the lame with the piſolithus, See the ar- 
ticle Pt50LITHUS. 

CICHORIUM, $vccery, in botany, a 
genus ot the /yngenefin-polygama- aqualts 
claſs of plants, the compound flower ct 
which is plain and uniform : the proper 
one, monopetalous, hgulated, truncated, 
and deeply quinquidentated : there 1s no 
pericarpium, but the cylindrical cup, con- 
nivent at the top, contains ſolitary com- 
preſſea ſeeds with acute angles, vee plate 
XL I. fig. 9 
This plant is regarded in all the ſhop- 
compontions, where it is concerned, as an 
hepatic. We ſeldom meet with it in 
extemporancous preſcriptions, unlels in a 
few medicated ay 

CICINDELA, in zoology, the ſame with 
the pyrolampis, or glow-worm, a genus 
of inlets, the antennz of which are ſe- 
taceous, and lender as a thread: the 
jaws are prominent and dentated ; and 
the thorax is of a roundiſh but ſomewhat 
angulated figure. See plate XLI. fig. 10. 
of i this genus authors enumerate the fol- 

lowing ſpecies. 1. The field or green 

glow-worm, with ten white ſpots on the 
exterior wings. 2. The black glow- 
worm, with {ix white ſpots on the exte- 
rior wings, common in woody places. 


3+ The braſſy glow-worm, with broad 
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excavated ſpots on the wings, common 
about the banks of rivers. 4. The black 
glow-worm, with a reddith thorax ; and 
leveral other ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
like peculiarities. 

CICLA, in botany, the name by which 

ſome call the white beet. See BETA. 

C1CLa, in ichthyology, a ſmall fiſh with a 

yellow or gold- coloured iris, and a broad 
tail, not forked. 
It is made a diſtin genus, whereof 
there are two ſpecies, 1, The larger 
cicla, called turdus major, about a ſpin 
in length. 2. The leſſer cicla, or turdus 
minor, ſeldom exceeding a hand's breadth 
in length. 

CICONIA, the sTORK, in ornithology, a 
bird of the heron-kind. See the articles 
HERON and STORK. 

CICUTA, WATER-HEMLOCK, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-digynia clats 
of plants, the univerſal flower of which 
is uniform: the proper one conſiſts of 
five oval, cordated, inflected, and almoſt 
equal pctals, diſpoſed in the manner of 
a roſe : there is no pericarpium : the 
fruit is roundiſh, ſtriated, and diviſible 
into two parts: the feeds are two, ſubo- 
vated, convex and ftriated on one fide, 
ans plain on the other, See plate XLI. 

g. 11. 

Hemlock is rejected from all inward uſe 
in medicine, on account of its poiſonous 
qualities. It affects perſons with a gid- 
dineſs of the head and dimneſs of the 
cyes, and afterwards operates violently 
by vomit and ſtool, Fat broths and oily 
ſoftening liquors, are good to defend the 
ſtomach and bowels againſt its vellica- 
tions. Externally, it is uſed for the 
ſpleen and hypocondriac inflations; and a 
plaſter, of which it is the baſis, is pre- 
{cribed to diſcuſs bard, flatulent, or cold 
tumours m other parts. 

C1cuTaA is alſo uſed by Rivinus for the 
conium of other botaniſts. See the ar- 
ticle CONIUM. 

CICUTZ $PECIES, the name by which 
Moriſon calls the ethuſa of Linnæus. 
See the article ETHUSA. 

CICUTARIA, in botany, a name given 
to two diſtinct plants, the cicuta and li- 
guſticum. See the articles Cic ur and 
LIGUSTICUM. 

Sabeet CICUTARIA, a name by which 
myrrhis is ſometimes called, See the 
article MYRRHIS. 

CIDARIS, in antiquitv, the mitre uſed by 
the jewiſh high prieſts, The Rabbins 


ſay, that the bonnet uſed by prieſts in ge- 
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neral, was made of a piece of linnen- 
cloth ſixteen yards long, which covered 
their heads hke a helmet or a turbant : 
and they allow no other difference be- 
tween the high prieſt's bonnet, and that 
of other prieſts, than this, that one is 
fatter and more in the form of a tur- 
bant; whereas that worn by ordinary 
priefts, roſe ſomething more in a point. 
A plate of gold was an'ornament pecu- 
liar to the high prieſt's mitre. 

C1DaRns, in conchyliology, the name b 
which authors call the turban-ſhell, or 
centroniæ, of a roundiſh figure. See the 
article CEN TRONIX. 

CIDER, or CVD ER. Sce CyDrR. 

CHF ALU, or CEFaLEDI, a port-town of 
Sicily, thirty-ſix miles eaſt of Palermo: 
eaſt Jong. 13? 32“, north lat. 38? 30. 

CILIA, the EYE-LASHES, in anatomy, are 
certain rigid hairs fituated on the arch 
or tarſus of the eve-lids, and bent in a 
very ſingular manner. 

They are deſtined for keeping external 
bodies out of the eye, and for moderat- 
ing the influx of light. 

CILIARE, or LIGAMENTUM CiLIARE, 
or CILIARIS PROCE3SUS, in anatomy, 
a range of black fibres diſpoſed circu- 
larly, having their riſe in the inner part 

of the uvea, and terminating in the pro- 
minent part of the chryſtalline humour of 
the eye, which they ſurround. 
Mr. Mariottedenies theligamentum ciliare 
to have any connection with the chryſtal- 
line, or to ſerve for any purpoſes thereof; 
but Dr. Porterfield, in the medical eſſays 
of Edinburgh, thinks that it accommodates 
the chryſtalline to the diſtances of objects; 
from whence he accounts for the phæ- 
nomena of viſion, as alſo of diſeaſes ; as, 
1. When the ciliare ligamentum becomes 
paralytic, no near object will appear diſ- 
tint, 2. If this ligament ſhould be con- 
vulled, no diſtant ob'ef will appear diſ- 
tint. 3. If it mould be paralytic on one 
ſide, and ſound on the other, the chry(- 
talline muſt get an oblique ſituation, 
when we look at ncar objects; whence 
they will not appear diſtinct, unleſs the 
eye he turned aſide from the object. 4. 
When this ligament has become rigid 
and ſtiff, the chryſtalline will have but 
very little motion, When the limits of 
Aiſtinct viſion will be very narrow. 

CILFANRTS, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
erbiculan muſcle of the eye. See the ar- 
ticle ORBICULARIS. 

CTLIATED LFAF, among botanical wri- 


* 


ters, one ſurrounded all the way with 


parallel filaments, ſomewhat like the hairs 
of the eye-lids ; whence its name. 


CILICIUM, in hebrew antiquity, a ſort 


of habit made of coarſe ſtuff, former!y 
in uſe among the Jews in times of 
mourning and diſtreis. It is the fame 
with what the ſeptuagint and hebrew 
verſions call fack-cloth. St. John, in 
the Revelations, plainly ſhews that theſe 
ſack-cloths, or, as they are otherwiſe 
called, hair-cloths, were of a black co- 
Jour. 


CILLEY, the capital of a territory of the 


{ame name in Stiria, and the circle, of 
Auſtria, in Germany: eaſt long. 14? 
389%, north lat. 469 35. 


CIMA, or Stu, in architecture, the ſame 


with cymatium or ogee. See OGEE. 


CIMELIARE, in church- architecture, the 


ſame with what in Engliſh is called a 
veſtry. See the article VESTRY. 


CIMELIANTHUS, in natural hiſtory, 


the name of a ſpecies of oculus beli, with 


a yellow pupil in the middle. See the 
article OCULUS BELL, 


CIMEX, BUG, in zodlogy, a genus of 


four-winged flies, of the order of the he- 
miptera, the characters of which are 
theſe: the roſtrum or ſnout is inflected, 
or bent towards the breaſt ; the wings 
are cruciated ; the legs are formed for 


running; the back is plain, and the tho- 


rax marginated. See plate XLI. fig. 12. 
Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, ſome of which are roundiſh, and 
others of an oblong body. 1. The green 
and yellow bug. 2. The common houtc 
bug. 3. The blackiſh bug.. 4. 'The 
grey bug. 5. The reddiſh bug. 6. The 
black bug, with white wings. 7. The 
oblong, re:ldiſh- brown bug. 8. The 
oblong, green bug. 9g. 'The oblong 
bug, variegated with red and black. 10. 
The oblong, grey bug. 11. The ob- 
long, black bug. 12. The oblong, 
greeniſh-white bug; and a great many 
other ſpecies, dittinguiſhed by the like 


peculiarities, 


CIMICIFORMIS MusCAa, a genus of 


flies, ſo called from their reſemblance to 


the eimices, or bugs. See FLY, and the 
preceding article, 


CIMOLIA TERRA, in natural hiſtory, a 


ſpecies of white marle, which is ponder- 
ous and friable, and makes a conſider- 
able efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. 
The antients preſcribed this earth with 
ſucceſs, it is ſaid, in St. Anthony's fire, 
inflammations, and the like external ail- 
ments, to be applied by way of a cata- 
1 & ; plalm j 
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piaſm 3 and made the ſame uſe of it for 
cleaning cloaths, as we now do of ful- 
ler's-earth. See FULLER'S-EARTH. 

C1MOLIA ' ALBA, a name given to the 
hard, heavy, white clay, whereof tobacco- 
pipes are made, See the article CLAY. 

CINZEDUS, in antiquity, denotes a dancer 
or pantomime. See PANTOMIME, 

CiNXDvus, in ichthyology, a name uted 
by ſeveral writers for the yellow labrus 
with a purple back, and a continued fin 
from the head to the tail, 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in 
north America, lying on the pacific ocean, 
oppoſite to the ſouth end of California. 

CINAN, a city of China, the metropolis 
of the province of Xantung, ſituated in 
370 north lat. and 4c! eaſt of Pekin. 

CINARA, or CYNARA, in botany. See 
the article CYNARA, 

CINEA, a river of Spain, which, arifing 
in the pyrenean mountains, and running 
ſouth-eaſt through Aragon, falls into the 
river Ebro. 

CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogyma claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous and 
infundibuliform : the fruit is a roundiſh 
bilocular capſule, crowned with a cup, 
and opening into two parts from thèdaſe 
to the apex, containing ſeveral oblong, 
compreſſed, marginated ſeeds, 

This is the tree which produces the quin- 
quina, or peruvian bark. See the article 
QuixnqQuiNa. \ 

CINCLUS, in ornithology, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of tringa. See the ar- 
ticle TRINGA. 

CINCTURE, or CEIXNTURE, in architec- 
ture, a ring, liſt, or orlo at the top and 
bottom of the ſhaft of a column, ſepa- 
rating the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, 
and at the other from the capital. See 
the articles COLUMN and SHAFT. 

That at bottom is particularly called 
apophyge, as if the pillar took its riſe 
from it; and that at top colarin, collar, 
or collier, and ſometimes annulus. See 
APOPHYGE and COLARIN, 

The cincture is ſuppoſed to be in imita- 
tion of the girts or ferrils, which were 
uſed by the antients to ſtrengthen and 
preſerve the primitive wooden columns. 

CINERARIA, in ornithology, the name 
by which Linnzus calls the grey mo- 
tacilla, See MOTACILLA. 

CINERES, AsHEs, in natural hiſtory, @c, 
See the article ASHES. 

Ciur AES CLAVELLATI, among chemiſts, 
the aſhes of tartar, or lees of wine, 


From the great quantity of ſea-falt fe 
frequently tound in cineres clavellati, Dr. 
Degoer ſuſpects that the ſea- ſalt is de- 
ſignedly mixed with thele aſhes, becauſe 


it is chcaper. 


CINERITIOUS, an appellation given. to 


different ſubſtances, on account of their 
reſembling aſhes, either in colour or con- 
hitence : hence it is, that the cortical 
part of the brain, has ſometimes got this 
epithet. See the article BRAIN. 


CINGULUM SAFIENTLA, a name 


given by the inventor Rulandus to a 
quick-ſilver girdle. See GIRDLE. 


CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, is either 


native or factitious. The native cinnabar 
is an ore of quick-filver, moderately 
compact, very heavy, and of an elegant, 
ſtriated red colour. In this ore the quick- 
ſilver is blended in different proportions 
with ſulphur. It is ſo rich an ore, as to 
be no other than mercury impregnated 
with a ſmall quantity of ſulphur, juſt 
enough to reduce it to that ſtate, being 
commonly more than fix parts of mer- 
cury to one of ſulphur; and even the 
pooreſt cinnabar yields one half mercury : 
it is of a very bright, glittering appear- 
ance, when freſh broken; and is uſually 
found lodged in a bluiſh, indurated 
clay, tho' ſometimes in a greeniſh talcy 
ſtone. 

For the method of ſeparating mercury 
from cinnabar, ſee the article MERCURY. 


Factitious CINNABAR, a mixture of mer- 


cury and ſulphur ſublimed, and thus re- 
duced into a fine red glebe. The belt 
is of a high colour, and full of fibres, 
like needles. 
The receipt for making it, according to 
the late college diſpenſatory, is as fol- 
lows. Take of purified quick-filver, 
twenty-five ounces ; of ſulphur, ſeven 
ounces ; melt the ſulphur, and fiir the 
2 into it while fluid; if it take 
re, let it be immediately extinguiſhed, 
by covering it with another veſſel. When 
cold, let it be rubbed into a fine powder. 
Let this powder be put into a ſubliming 
veſſel, and ſetting it over a gentle fire, 
raiſe it by degrees till the whole is ſub- 
limed into a red, ftriated, heavy maſs, 
which perfectly reſembles native cinna- 
bar. his, as well as the native cinna- 
bar, is excellent in epilepſies, and in all 
complaints of the head and nerves. But 


the faQitious is rather to be preferred, as 


it doth not excite nauſeas, vomitings, 
and other diforders which ariſe from vi- 


triolic and perhaps arſenical particles 
| * blended 


_ 
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' blended by nature among ſome of the CINNAMON-WATER is made by diſtilling 


maſſes of the native mineral. 


Cinnahar is likewiſe uſed by painters as 


a colour, and is rendered more beautiful, 
by grinding it with gum-water and a 


little taffron. 
There is likewiſe a blue cinnabar, made 


by mixing two parts of ſulphur with three 
of quick-1iver and one of ſal armoniac. 


the bark firſt infuſed in ſpirit of wine, 
brandy, or white-wine. 


Clove-CINNAMON is the bark of a tree 


growing in Brazil, which is often ſubſti- 
tuted for real cloves. 


White Cix xa Mo, calledalſo Winter'sbark, 


is the bark of a tree frequent in the iflands 
of St. Domingo, Guardalupe, &c. of a 


ſharp biting taſte like pepper. Some ule 
it inſtead of nutmeg ; and in medicine it 
is eſteemed a tomachic and antiſcorbutic, 
See Winteronus CORTEX. 

CINOLOA, or C1naLoa, the capital of 
the province of Cinaloa, in north Ame- 
rica, about thirty miles eaſt of the bay of 
California: weit long. 113“, north lat. 
259, See the article CIXALOA. ( 

CINQUEFOIL, guingque/olium, in botany, 
the ſame with the potentilia of Linnæus. 
Sce the article POTENTILLA. 
Cinquefoil- roots are eſteemed drying, 
aſtringent, and antitebrific ; and accord- 
ingly have been preſcribed with ſucceſs in 
agues, and fluxes of all kinds. 

CINQUEPORTS, an appellation given to 


hve port-towns, ſituated on the coaſt of 


CINNABAR of antimony, a preparation of 
mercury, ſulphur, and antimony, made 
tublimation, ſaid to be a good dia- 
—— and alterative. See the article 
ANTIMONT. 

CINNAMON-TREF, cmmamomum, in 
© botany, is only a ipecies of the laurus, 
according to Linnzeus, diſtinguiſhed by 

its oblong, ovated, trinervous, and plain 
leaves. See the article LAURUS. 
The bark of this tree is the cinnamon of 
the ſhops, which to be good, ought to 
be of a reddiſh colour, not ſimply brown, 
and above all things, of an acrid and 
agrecable taſte. The greateſt deceits that 
are practiſed in the ſale of cinnamon, are 
the ſelling ſuch as has already had its cf- 
+ fential oil diſtilled from it, and been dried 


again, and the impoſing the ca/ſia lignea 


Kent and Suſſex, over againſt France, 


in its place. The firſt of theſe cheats is and famous in engliſh hiſtory. C. 
dliſcovered by the want of pungency in The cinqueports are Haſtings, Dover, | 
the cinnamon; the ſecond, by this, that Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich ; which | 

the caſſia, when held a little time in the have had large privileges granted them, 

mouth, becomes mucilaginous, which is on account of their tormer great impor- ' 
not the caſe with the true cinnamon. tance, being then not only the keys of ] 

No cinnamon can be imported into Bri- the kingdom, but contiderable for their t 

tain, except from the Eaſt-Indies. That maritime ſtrength : thus, we are told, t 

which comes from thence pays a duty of that they were obliged to provide eighty v 
38. 47% d. a pound, and draws back Aflups at their own charge for forty days, n 

204 as often as the king ſhould have occation tt 

on exportation, 38. 0 — d. at the rate in his wars. 1. 
; 00 CiNQUE-PORT is allo a particular kind of P, 

. of 6s. 8 d. : : fiſhing · net much uſed in ſtanding water, tu 

Cinnamon is an aſtringent in the rim fo called on account of the five entrauces th. 
- </te, but in the more remote ſeats of ac- into it. lo 

tion, it operates as an aperient and alexi- CIN TRA, a cape and mountain of Portu- the 

pharmic, It ſtops diarrhœas, promotes gal, in the province of Eſtremadura, u'u- iny 
the menſes, and haſtens delivery 1 uf ally called the rock of Liſbon, ſituated his 
. ſtrengthens the viſcera, afhits concoction, on the north fide of the entrance of the Th 
diſpels flatulencies, and is a very preſent river Tagus : welt long. 109 25', north con 
cardiac. It affords an oil which will lat. 499. tho! 
link in water, and 1s of great eſteem and C IN YRA, or Cixxox, in jewiſh antiquity, Con! 
much preſcribed in extemporaneous prac- generally tranſlated cithara, lyra, &c. whe 
tice. As it is much adulterated on ac- a muſical inſtrument uſed before the flood, Sc. 
count of its dearneſs, the beſt way to and invented by Jubal the fon of Lamech, Prop 
know it 1s by dropping it upon ſugar, It was on the cinyra that David played writ 
and then diſſolving it in {mall ſpirit. before Saul; and this was the inſtrument, and 

This oil has been made genuine in Eng- _ which the captive Levites hung upon the ſuſpi 

land from the common cinnamon of the yillows of abylon. It was made o her 

mops, fo as to exceed that brought ſrom wood, and was played on in the temple mina 

Holland. ot Jeruſalem. Joſephus ſays, that. the W alpha 
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old; 
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einyra of the temple had ten ſtrings, and 
Was touched with the bow. Sce the article 
CirnARA. 


CION, or Cxox, among gardeners, de- 


notes a young ſprig, or ſprout of a tree. 


C10N, in anatomy, a name ſometimes uſed 


for the uvula. See the article UYULA&. 


CIPHER, or CYPHER, one of the arabic 


characters, or figures, uted in computa- 
tion, formed thus o. 

A cypher of itlelt _— nothing ; but 
when placed to the left of other charac- 
ters, in whole numbers, it augments their 
value ten times; and when placed to the 
right-hand in decimal arithmetic, it leſ- 
ſens the value in each figure in the ſame 
proportion. 


CIPHER is allo a kind of enigmatic charac- 


ter, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwo- 
ven, which are generally the inital let- 
ters of the perſon's names for whom the 
ciphers are intended, 

Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, 
coaches, and other moveables. Mer- 
chants likewiſe, inſtead of arms, bear a 
cipher, or the initial letters of their names 
interwoven about a croſs, of which we 
have many inſtances on old tombs. 


Ciryuer denotes likewiſe certain fecret cha- 


racters dilguiſed and varied, uſed in writ- 
ing letters that dentain ſome ſecret, not 
to be underſtood But by thoſe between 
whom the cipher is agreed on. 

De la Guilletiere, in a book intitled An- 
tient and modern Lacedemon, pretends 
that the antient Spartans were the in- 
ventors of the art of writing in cipher, 
making their ſcytala the firſt ſketch of 
that myſterious art, See SCYTALA 
LACONICA, 

Polybius relates, that ZEneas Tacticus, 
two thouſand years ago, collected toge- 
ther twenty Lifferent manners of writ.ng 
ſo as not to be underſtood by any but 
thoſe in the ſecret ; part of I Co were 
invented by himſelf, and part uſed before 
his time. 

There are ſeveral kinds of ciphers, ac- 
cording to lord Bacon; as the ſimple, 
thoſe mixed with non-ſignificants, thoſe 
conſiſting of two kinds of characters, 
wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, word-ciphers, 
Sc. They ought all to have theſe three 
properties, 1. They ſhould be eaſy to 
write and read. 2. T bey ſhould be truſty 
and undecipherable. And, 3. Clear of 
ſuſpicion, 

There is a new way of eluding the exa- 
mination of a cipher, wiz, to have two 


alphabets, the one of fignificant, aud 
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the other of nou- ſignificant letters; and 
folding; up two writings together, the 
one containing the ſecret, while the other 
is ſuch as the writer might probably ſend 
without danger: in caſe of a ſtrict exa- 
mination, the berrer is to produce the 
non-lignificant alphabet for the true, 
and the true for the non- ſignĩficant. ] by 
which means the examiner would fall 
upon the outward writing, and, finding 
it probable, tuipect nothing of the inner. 
No doubt the art of ciphering is capable 
of great improvement. It is faid that 
King Charles I. had a cipher conſiſting 
only of a ſtraight line differently incſined: 
— tnere are ways of ciphering by the 
mere punctuation of a letter, whilſt the 
words of a letter ſhall be non- ſignificants, 
or ſenſe that leaves no room for ſuſpicions 
Thoſe who detire a fuller explanation of 
ciphering, may conſult Bacon, where 
they will find a cipher of his invention ; 
biſhop Wilkin's Secret and (wift Meflen- 
ger; and Mr, Falconer's Cryptomenyfis 


patetacta. 


C:PHER <vith a fingle key, that in which 


the ſame character is conſtantly uſed to 
exprels the ſame word or letter. 


CIPHER Tvith @ double key, that in which 


the alphabet or key is changed in each 
line, or in each word ; and wherein -are 
inſerted many characters of no ſignifican- 
cy, to perplex the meaning. 


CIPHERING, or CYPHERING, a term 


lometimes uſed for the practical part of 
arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC, 


CIPPUS, m antiquity, a low column, with 


an inſcription, erected on the high roads, 
or other places, to ſhew the way to tra- 
vellers, to ſerve as a boundary, to mark 
the grave of a decealed perſon, &c. 
Thoſe erected in the high-ways to mark 
the miles, were called miliary columns. 


CiPpPpUs is alſo the name of a wooden in- 


ſtrument with which criminals and flaves 
were puniſhed, being a clog or ſtocks 


for the feet. 


CIRCZ/EA, ENCHANTERS-NIGHTSHADE, 


in botany, a genus of the diandria-mo- 
nogyma Cc:als of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of cordated petals, equal 
in height, and ſpread open: the fruit is 
an oval or pear-like bilocular capſule, 


containing ſingle oblcng ſeeds. 
EIRCASSIA, a country ſituated between 


40? and 50“ calt longitude, and between 

45 and 50 north latitude. 

It is bounded by Ruiſia on the north, by 

Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, 

by Georgia and Lageiiai on the fouth, 
and 
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and by the river Don and the Palus Me- 
otis on the welt. 
The cireafhan Tartars form a kind of re- 
public, but ſometimes put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Perſia, and fome- 
times of Ruſſia, or the Turks. They 
live moſtly in tents, removing from place 
to place for the benefit of paſturage ; and 
are chiefly remarkable for the beauty of 
their children, the ſeraglios of Turky and 
Peꝛrſia being uſually ſupplied with boys 
and young virgins from this and the 
neighbouring country of Georgia. 
CIRCELLIONES, in church-hiftory, the 
fame with the agoniſtici. See the article 
AGONISTICI, 


CIRCENSIAN GAMES, circenſes ludi, x 


generol term, under which was compre- 


- Hended all combats exhibited in the ro- 
man circus, in imitation of the olympic 


games in Greece, Moſt of the feaſts of 
the Romans were accompanied with cir- 
cenſian games; and the magiſtrates, and 


other officers of the republic, frequently 


preſented the people with them, in order 
to procure their favour. The grand 
games were held for five days, com- 
mencing on the 15th of September. 
There were ſix kinds of games exhibited : 
the firſt was wreſtling, and fighting with 
Awords, with ſtaves, and with pikes ; 
the ſecond was racing; the third, ſalta- 
tio, leaping 3 the fourth, difc?, quoits, 
arrows, and ceſtus; all which were on 
foot; the fifth was horſe- courſing: the 
fixth; courſes of chariots, whether with 
two horſes or with four. 

CIRCIA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of anas, 


called in engliſh the fummer-teal, and all 


over of a duſky yellowiſh brown, with 
black feet. 


' .CIRCINALIS, in botany, a name uſed by 


ſome for adiantum, or maiden-hair. See 

the article ADIANTUM. 

CIRCLE, circulus, in h a plane 

figure comprehended by a fi 
line, called its ; to which 

right lines drawn from a point in the 


middle, called the center, are equal to 


each other, 

The area of a circle is found by multi- 
plying the eircumference by the fourth 
part of the diameter; or half the circum- 
ference by half the diameter : for every 
cirele may be conceived to be a poly- 
gon of an infinite number of ſides, and 
the ſemidiameter muſt be equal to the 
perpendicular of fuch *a polygon, and 
the circumferenea of the circle equal to 


the periphery of the polygon : therefore 
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ngle curve 


not in a right line. 
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half the circumference multiplied by haif 
the diameter, gives the area of the 
circle. 

Circles, and fimilar figures inſcribed in 
them, are always as the ſquares of the 
diameters ; ſo that they are in a duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, and conſequent- 
ly of their radii. 

A circle is equal to a triangle, the haſe 
of which is equal to the periphery, and 
its altitude to its radius: circles therefore 
are in a ratio compounded of the peri- 
pheries and the radii. 


To find the proportion of the diameter of a 


CIRCLE to its circumference, Find, by 
continual biſection, the fides of the in- 


ſcribed polygon, till you arrive at a ſide 


fabtending any arch, howſoever ſmall ; 
this found, find likewiſe the fide of a fi- 
milar circumſcribed polygon ; multiply 
each by the number of the ſides of the 
polygon, by which you will have the 
perimeter of each polygon. Theratio of 
the diameter to the periphery of the circle 
will be greater than that of the fame dia- 
meter to the perimeter of the circumſcrib- 
ed polygon, but lefs than that of the in- 
ſcribed polygon. The ditterence of the 
two being known, the ratio of the dia- 
meter to the periphery is eaſily had in 
numbers very nearly, thongh not juſtly 
true. Thus Archimedes fixed the pro- 
833 at & to 22. 

olfius finds it as 1T0000000000000070 
to 3141 5926 535897932 and the learn- 
ed Mr. Machin has carried it to one 
hundred places, as follows : if the dia- 


meter of a circle be x, the circumference 


will be 3.14159, 26535, 89793, 238465 
26433, $3279, 50288, 41971, 69399, 
37510, 58209, 74944, 59230, 75164, 
05286, 20899, 86280, 3482 5, 3421: 
70679 of the fame parts. But the ra. 
tios generally uſed in practice are that oi 
Archimedes, and the following; as 106 
tO 333, as 113 to 255, as 1702 to 5347 
as 1816 to 5702, or as 1 to 3.1415). 


To tleſeribe a CIRCLE throngh three gicer 


points, ABC (plate XLI. fig. 13. NC. 1.) 
Draw two right lines 
from A to B, and from B to G z then 
divide theſe two right lines into two equal 
arts, by the perpendiculars GH and 
E : the point of their interſection D 
will be the center of the circle required. 
Hence it follows, 1. That three points 
in the periphery or arch of any circle be, 
ing given, the center may be found, a" 
the arch perfected. 2. If three points 


any periphery coincide with three po 
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of another, the whale peripheries agree, 
and the circles are equal. 3. Every tri- 

angle may be inſeribed in a circle. 

The 91 of the Cc, of the 
manner of making a ſquare, whole ſur- 
fate is perfectly and geometrically equal 
to that of a circle, is a problem that has 
employed the geometricians of all ages. 
See QUADRATURE, f 
Many maintain it to be ĩimpoſſible; Des 
Cartes, in particular, inſiſts on it, that 
a right line and a circle being of different 
natures, there can be no an proportion 
between them: and in effect we are at a 
loſs for the juſt proportion between the 
diameter and circumference of a citele. 
Archimedes is the perſon who has come 
neareſt the truth: all the reſt have made 
paralogiſms. Charles V. offered a re- 
ward of one hungred thouſand crowns to 
the perſon who ſhould ſolve this celebrat - 
ed problem; and the ſtates of Holland 
— propoſed a reward for the ſame pur- 

ole. 

CIRCLE of the bigher kind, an expreſſion 
uſed by Wolfius, and ſome others, to 
denote, for the moſt part, a curve ex- 

| preſſed by the equation y = ax" 
"a which indeed will be an oyal when 
m is-an even number; but when n is an 
odd number, the curve will have two infi- 
nite legs, as ſuppoſe m==3, then the curve 
FAMG (plate XLI. fig. 13. n“ 2.) ex- 
preſſed by the equation y3 =ax?*—x?, 
where AP=x, PM=z,and AB=awill be 
one of Sir Iſaac Newton's defective hyper- 
bolas, being, actording to him, the thirty- 
ſeventh ſpecies, whole aſymptote is the 
right line DE at half right angles with 
the abſciſs HI. 

CIRCLES of the ſphere are ſuch as cut the 
mundane ſphere, and have their peri- 

hery either on its moveable ſurface, or 
in another immoveable ſurface : the firſt 
revolve with its diurnal motion, as the 
meridians, Sc. the latter do not revolve, 
as the equator, the ecliptic, &c. 
If a ſphexe be cut in any manner, the 
plane of the ſection will be a circle, whoſe 


center is in ſome diameter of the ſphere. - 


Hence tke diameter of à circle paſſing 
through the center, being equal to that 
of the circle which generated the ſphere ; 

and that of a circis which does hot paſs 


. through: the center, being only equal to 


. Tome chord of the generating circle; the 


diameter being the greateſt of all chords, 
there ariſes another divition of the cixcles - 
of a ſphere, into great and leſs, 


. 
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Great CtRCLE of the ſphere, that which 
having its center in the center of the 
pherty divides it into two equal hemi- 
pheres : ſuch are the equator, ecliptic, 
horizon, the colures, and the azimuths, 
= See EQUATOR, ECLIPTIC, Cc. 
Lefſer CIRCLE of the ſpbere, that which hav- 
ing its center in {ome diameter of the 
ſphere, divides it into two unequal parts : 
theſe are uſually denominated from the 
great circles. to which they are parallel, as 
parallels of the equator. ) 
Sec the article 


CIRCLES of altitude. 
ALMUCANTARS. 

Diurnal C1KCLEs are immoveable cireles, 
ſuppoſed to be deſcribed by the ſeveral 
ſtars and other points of the heavens, in 
their diurnal rotation round the earth; 
or rather, in the rotation ef the earth 
round its axis. 

CIRCLE of curvature, a circle, the curva- 
ture of which is equal to that of a certain 
curve at a given point. 

CIRCLE equant, in the old aſtronomy, a 
circle deſcribed on the center of the 
equant, the principal uſe of which is to 
find the variation of the firſt inequality. 

CIRCLES of excurſion are parallel to the 
ecliptic, and uſually fixed at ten degrees 
from it, that the excurſions of the planets 
towards the poles of the ecliptic may be 
included within _ 

All theſe circles of the ſphere are conceiv- 
ed to fall e on the ſurface 
of the globe, and ſo to trace out circles 
— ſimilar to them. Thus the ter- 
reſtrial equator is a line preciſely under 
the enuinoctial in the heavens, and ſo of 
the reſt. 

CIxcLES of latitude, or ſecordaries of the ech- 
ptic, are great circles perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptie, paſſing through the 
poles of it, and through every ſtar and 
planet. They ſerve to meature the lati- 
tude of the ſtars, which is an arch of one 
of thoſe circles intercepted between the 
ſtar and the ecliptłè. | 

CrzxceLBs/ of longitude are ſeveral leſſer 
circles parallel to the ecliptic, ſtill dun- 
niſhing in proportion as they recede from 
it: oft theſe the longitude of the ſtars is 
reckoned. 
CtRCLEs of declination, on the globe, are, 
with ſome writers, the meridians on 
which the declination or diſtance of any 
ſtar froni the equinoctial is meaſured. 
Horary CtRELEsS, in dialling, are the lines 
which ſhew the hours on dials, though 
theſe be not drawn circular, but nearly 
ſtraight. 
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Horary CirCLE, on the globe, a brazen 


circle fixed on every globe with an index, 
to ſhew how many hours, and conſe- -- 


quently how many degrees any place is 
. welt of 2 Al 

.C1KcrE of perpetual apparition, one of the 

leſſer circles, parallel to the equator, de- 

' ſcribed by any point touching the northern 

oint of the N and carried about 

with the diurnal motion: all the ſtars in- 


cludeèd within this circle are always viſible 


above the horizon. 

C1RCLE of perpetual occultation, another 

circle àt like diſtance from the equator, 
on the ſouth, containing all thoſe ſtars 

.* which never appear in our hemiſphere. 

. Polar CI cLEs are parallel to the equator, 
and at the ſame diſtance from the poles 
that the tropics are from the equator. 
Segthe articles ARCTIC and ANTARTIC, 

CIE Fofition are circles paſſing thro? 
the Common interſections of the horizon 
and meridian, and through any degrce 
of the ecliptic, or the center of any ſtar, 
or other point in the heavens ; and are 
uſed for finding out the ſituation or po- 
fition of any ſtar. Theſe are cafed 

by aſtrologers, circles of the celeſtial 

: "houſes. : 


Arch of a Ci1RCLE, ARCH, 
Antarctic CIRCLE, ANTARCTIC, 

Arie CIRCLE, ARCTIC. 
Axis of a CIRCLE, AXIS. 

Center of aCtRCLE, CENTER. 
Concentric CIRCLE, \ ,, } CONCENTIC. 
Eccentric CIRCLE, | S \ ECCENTRIC, 
Equal CrRCLE, IEA. 

Fairy CixcE, FAlRx. 
Right CikcLe, RicuT, 
Secondgry CIRCLE, SECONDARY, 
Segment a CIxc UE, SEGMENT, 
Vertical CIiRCLEs. See VERTICAL and 

AZIMUTH. 


Cixc E, in logic, or logiſtical CIRCLE, is 
when the ſame terms are proved in orbem - 


by the ſame terms; and the parts of the 
ſyllogiſm alternately by each other, both 
directly and indirefly. Thus the papiſts, 
who are famous at this falſe way of ar- 
guing, prove the 7 to be the 
word of God, by the infallible teſtnnony 


- 


of their church; and when they are call- 


ed upon to ſhew the authority of their 
church, they pretend to prove it by the 
ſcripture. There are two kinds of cir- 
cles, the one material, the other formal: 
the formal is that in which two recipro- 


cal ſyllogiſms beg the medium, which 


is the next cauſe of the greater extreme; 


** :If this is admitted, the ſame thing bee . 
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comes both prior and poſterior, the eauſs 
and effeRt of itlelf, which is abſurd. The 
material circle, called alſo regre/us, con- 

ſiſts of two ſyllogiſms, the former of 
which proves the cauſe by the effect, aud 
the latter the effect by the cauſe. 

CIRCLE, circulus, among ſchoolmen, is un- 
derſtood of viciſſitudes of generations 

ariſing one out of another: thus, vapours 

ariſe = moiſt grounds, rain is formed 
of: vapours, and rain again moiſtens the 
ound, It is a celebrated dogma of the 
cotiſts, that there is no circle 1n cauſes of 
the ſame order or kind. : 

CIRCLES of the empire, ſuch provinces and 
principalities of the empire as have 2 
right to be preſent at diets. Maximi- 
lian I. divided the empire into fix, and 
ſome years afterwards into ten circles, 
This laſt diviſion was confirmed by 
Charles V. The circles, as they ſtand 
in the Imperial Matricola, are as follows, 
Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, 
Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, 
Swabia, Upper Rhine, Weltphalia, and 
the Lower Saxony. 

CIRCOLO MEZ Zo, in the italian muſic, 
denotes a diminution of four quavers 
or ſemiquavers, which repreſent a ſe- 
micircle, proceeding by conjoint de- 

rees. 5 

CIRCUIT, or CtRevITY, in law, figni- 
fies a longer courſe of proceedings than 
is needtul to recover the thing ſued for: 
in caſe a perſon grants a rent-charge i 
101]. a year out of his manor, and after- 
wards the grantee diſſeiſes the grantor, 
who therenpon brings an aſliſe, and 1c- 
covers the land, and aol. damages; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his 

action for 101. of the rent, due durin 
the time of the difſeiſm : this is — 
circuity of action, becauſe as the grantor 

was to receive 201. damages, and pay 
101. rent, he might only — received 
the 101. for the damages, and the gran- 
tee might have retained the other 100. 
for his rent, and by that means ſaved his 
action. 

Ci cuir alſo ſignifies the journey, or pro- 
greſs, which the judges take twice every 

ear, through the ſeveral counties of 
ngland and Wales, to hold courts, and 
adminiſter juſtice, where reſourſe can- 
not be had to the king's courts at Wett- 
minſter: hence England is divided into 
ſix circuits, wiz.” the Home circuit, 
Norfolk cirevit, Midland circnit, Oxford 
circuit, Weſtern cucuit, and Northern 
circuit. ä ' 
In 
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In Wales there are but two circuits, 

North and South Wales: two judges are 

aſſigned by the King's commiſſion to every 

circuit. 205 | 
In Scotland there are three circuits, vix. 
the Southern, "Weſtern, and Northern, 

, which are likewiſe made twice every year, 
VIZ. in ſpring and autumn. | 

CIRCUITORES, in church-hiſtory, the 
ſame with the agoniſtici. See the article 
AGONISTICI, | 

CIRCULAR, in à general ſenſe, any thing 

that is deſcribed or moved in a round, 

as the circumſerenee of a circle, or ſur- 
face of a globe. | 
The circular form is of all others the 
beſt diſpoſed for motion, and the moſt 
capacious. ah | 

CIRCULAR LETTER, a letter directed to 
ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame in- 
tereſt in ſome common affair. 

CIRCULAR LINES, in mathematics, ſuch 
ſtroaght lines as are divided from the di- 
viſions made in the arch of the limb, ſuch 

as ſines, t angents, ſecants, chords, Sc. 
See che articles SINE and TANGENT. 

CIRCULAR NUMBER5/ called alſo ſpheri- 
cal ones, according to ſome, are fuch 


whoſe powers terminate in the roots them- 


ſelves. | 

Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 6, all whoſe 
powers do end in 5 and 6, as the ſquare 
of 5 is 25, the ſquare of 6 is 36, Cc. 

CIRCULAR SAILANG is the method of fail- 
ing by the arch of a great circle, See 
the article SAILING. 

Cixcvutar VELOCITY, in the new aftro- 
nomy, fignikes the velocity of any pla- 
net, or revolving! body, which is mea- 
ſured by the arch of à circle, See the 
article C1RCLE. | 

CIRCULATION, the at of moving 
round, or ina circle”: thus we ſay,” the 


circulation of the blood, the circulation 


of the ſap, of the ſpirits, Cc. W 
CixcuLATTION of the blood, the natural 
motion of the blood in a living animal, 
whereby that fluid 13 alternately carried 
from the heart into all parts of the —* 
dy the arteries, from whence it is broug 
back to the heart again by the veins. 
This motion is chiefly cauſed by the di- 
latation and contraction of this organ, 
and is tke principle on which life de- 
pends ; for when it ceaſes in any' part, it 
dies; when it is diminiſhed, the opera- 
tions are weak; and when it ceaſes to- 
tally, life is extinguiſhed. 
All the veins. diſcharge themſelves into 
de ventricles of the heat; from hence 
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all the arteries ariſe: the blood expelled 
cout of the right ventricle mult be carried, 
through the pulmonary artery, into the 


. 


lungs ; from which it muſt be returned, 
by the pulmonary veins, to the left ven- 


+ tricle ; from the left ventricle the blood, 
thus imported, is, by the conſtriction of 


that part, again r into the aorta, 
and by it diftributed all over the reſt of 
the body, and thence is returned again 


to the right ventricle by the cava, which 


completes the circulation. 


This circulation becomes actually viſible, 


with the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, elpe- 
cially in fiſh, frogs, Sc. where the in- 
oſculation, or union of the/extremities of 
the arteries with thoſe of the veins, toge- 
ther with the globules of the blood flow- 
ing from the-one into the other, may 
be plainly ſen, as repreſented in plate 
XLII. fig. 1. 

The reaſons enforcing the neceſſity of eir- 
culation of the blood, are as follow : 

1. All the blood of a living animal, up- 
on wounding any of the larger arteries, 
is evacuated in a little time, and that 
with a conſiderable force: whente it fol- 
lows, that the blood has a paſſage from 
every part of the animal body into every 
artery; and if the whole maſs of blood 


be found to move upon this occaſion, it 


is evident it muſt have moved before. 

2. The great quantity of blood that is 
driven out of the heart into the afterizs at 
every pulſe, makes a circulation neceſſa- 
ry ; for though the antients, who knew 
not this cireulation, imagined that only a 
drop or two was expelled at every ſyſtole, 


- which they were neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, 


to avoid the great diſtention that the ar- 
teries muſt be liable to, if any conſider- 
able quurtity iſſued into them, yet it is 
certain and demonſtrable, that an ounce, 
or more, muſt be driven into them dach 
time; and yet ſome compute there are 
five or fix thoufand pullations in an 
hour. out 

3. A third argument may be taken from 
the valves in the veins, which ate ſo form- 
ed, that blood may freely pais through 
them, out of the leſſer veins into the 
greater, and fo into the cava; but, on 
the contrary, not out of the greater i” to 
the leſs : yea, if one blow into the cava, 
through a pipe, there will no wind paſs 
into the ſmaller veins; but, on the other 
hand, if you blow up the leſler veins, 
the wind will readily paſs to the larger, 


and fo to the cava, 
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4. Any of the arteries being tied up with 
à fillet, ſwell, and beat between the ban- 
dage and the heart, but they grow flac- 
cid between the bandage and the extre- 
mities of the body: then, if the artery be 
cut between the bandage and the heart, 
blood ſtreams out even to death; but if 
it be cut between the bandage and the ex- 
tremities of the body, the quantity of 
blood it yields is very ſmall, 
- 5» Any of the larger veins being tied 
up with a fillet, as in the letting of blood 
in the arm or foot, then the vein below 


the ligature will preſently fill and gro- 


tumid, but above it will preſertiy fall 
and diſappear: the reaſon of which muſt 

eds be, that the blood being driven 
along the arteries, towards the extreme 

parts, returns by the veins, and aſcends 
- upwards, which coming to the ligature, 
- and being ſtept there, bwells the vein be- 
low the ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon 
as an orifice is made; but when the fil- 
let is looſed again, the blood flows. no 


.  Jonger out thereat, but holds on its wont- 
ed channel; and the yein and the orifice | 


cloſes. up again. 


From the whole it is evident that all the 
body are continually , 


arteries. of the 
bringing the blood from the left pait of 


; the heart, through the trunks of the arte- 
ries, into the branches, and from thoſe -- 


to all parts of the body; and, on the 
contrary; that all the yeins,. except the 


porta, are R bringing back the 
Flood from the extreme pure into the 


ſmaller branches: from theſe it paſſes in- 

to the larger, at length into the trunks, 
.- and thence into the cava, and through 
the finus venoſus into the heart, where 
being arrived, its motion or circulation 
is continued as follows. 


- » The auricles of the heart being large 


- hollow muſcles, furniſhed with a double 


ſeries' of ſtrong fibres, -proceeding with a 


contrary direction to the opppſne tendons, 
the ane adhering to the right ventricle, 
the other to the ſinus venoſus; as allo 


with innumerable veins ant] arteries z by 


the contractile force of thee auricies, the 


blood will be vigorouſly expreſſed and 


driven into the right ventricle, which, up- 
on this contrachon, is rendered flaccid, 
empty, and diſpoigd to admit. it. 

Now, if the right veptriele, thus ſyll of 
blood, by the contraction of its fibres, 
preſs the blood towards the aperture 
again, the venous hlogd at the ſame time 
nan in, will drive jt back again into 


the cayity, and mix it more intimately, 
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till riſing up againſt the parietes, it raiſe 
the valvulæ nai, which are ſo 


connected to the fleſhy columns extended 


on the oppoſite ſide, ag that, when laid 
quite down, they cannot clole the parie- 


tes of the right ventricle ; theſe it taruſts 


towards the right auricle, till being there 
joined, they ſtop the paſſage very c olely, 
and prevent any return. 

By 15 ſame means, the ſame blood riſes 


into the three ſemilunar valves, placed in 


the extremity of the other mouth, and 
ing open to the pulmonary artery; 
ſe it ſhuts cloſe agaiuſt the ſides of the 
artery, and leaves a paſſage into the arte- 
ry alone: the blood carried by this arte- 
ry into the tongs, and diftributed by its 


_ branches through. the whole ſubſtance 


thereof, is firſt admitted into the extre- 
mities of the pulmonary vein, called ar- 
teria venoſa, whence paſſing into four 
large veſſels, which unite together, it is 
brought to the left ſinus venoſus, or trunk 
of the pulmonary vein, by the farce of 
whoſe muſculous ftrufture, it is driven 
into the left ventricle, which, on this oc- 
caſion, is relaxed, and by that means 


12 to receive it, 


Hence, as before, it is driven into the 


left ventricle, which is relaxed by the 


fame means; and by the valvulz mitra- 
les opening, admit it into the left ven- 


tricle, and hinder its flux into the pul- 


monary vein: from hence it is forced into 
the aorta, at whole oritice there are thre 
ſemilunar valves, which alſo prevent 3 
reflux, by cloſing the ſame. 

The motion of the blood in living ani- 
mals is attended with the following pl - 


-  Pomenai . Both the venous ſinuſes are 


filled, and grow turgid at the ſame time. 
2. Both auricles grow ſtaccid at the ſame 
time, and both arę filled at the 1ame time 
with blood, impelled by the contractile 
force of its correſpondent muſcular venous 
ſmus. 3. Fach ventricle contracts and 
empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time; 
and the two great arte ries arc filled and 
dilated at he lame time. a. As foon 
as the blood, by this contraction, is ex- 
— both ventricles being empty, the 
hegrt grows larger and broader. 5 Upon 
which the muſcular fibres of both venous 
ſinuſes 'contrat, and expreſs the blood 
contain'd in them, into the ventricle of the 

rt, 6, In the mean time the venous ſi- 


nuſes are again filled, as before, and the 


auricles, Fc. return into their former ha- 
bitude, 7. This alteration continues till 


the animal begins to languiſh under the 
d ee approach 
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approach of death, at which time the au- 
ricles and venous ſinuſes make ſeveral 
palpitations, for one contraction of the 
yentricle, 

In a feetus, the apparatus for the eirewla- 
tion of the blood is ſomewhat different 
from that in adults, as above deſcribed. 
The ſeptum,. which ſeparates the two au- 


ricles of the heart, is pierced through with 


an aperture, called the' foramen ovale, 
and the trunk of the pulmonary artery, 
a little after it has left the heart, ſends out 
a tube into the-deſcending aorta, called 
the communicating canal. The fetus 


being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by 


degrees, and the canal of communication 
dries up, and hecomes a fimple ligament. 
Dr. Nichols, lecturer of anatomy at Ox- 
ford, has, in his Compend. Anatom. con- 


tradicted the common received doctrine of 
- the motion of the heart, and of the cir- 


culation of the blood, both in adults and 
fetuſes : he maintains, that the circula- 
tion of the blood depends on fix motions ; 
1, Ot the right avricle. 2. Right ven+ 
tricle. 3. Pulmonary artery. 4. Left 
auriele. 5. Left' ventricle. And, 6. 
of the aorta. Of theſe, the firſt, third, 
and fifth are ſynchronous, or a& at the 
ſame time; as the ſecond, fourth, and 
fixth likewiſe do; but the firſt, third, 
and fifth are aſynchronous, or act at a 
different time ſrom what the ſecond, fourth, 


and fixth do, and therefore 
The 2 auricles 

The à ventrieles & are alternately J & con- 
The 2 arteries | 


relaxed, 


tracted. 
Concerning the circulation of the blood 
in foetuſes, the doctor bas the follow- 
ing propoſitions. 

1. The blood of the aſcending cava is 
fitter for nutrition, muſcular motion, and 


the ſubtile ſecretions, than the blood that 


carried to the heart by the deſcending 
cava. 
>. 'The aſcending and deſcending aorta 
are dilated and contraſted at different 
times, or have aſynchronous motions. 
3. The blood of 
puſhed to the heart at the time when the 
right auricle is contracted, and the left 
auricle is relaxed, and therefore it will 
not paſs into the right auricle, and from 
that into the left, but muſt % immedi- 
ately from the cava into the left guricle. 
8+ The blood which is ſent from the left 
auricle into the leſt ventricle, conſiſting 
moſtly of the blood of the aſcending ca- 
va, is wholly diſtributed into the heart 
and branches of the aſcending aorta. 
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5+ The blood which flows from the deſ- 
cending cava into the heart, 2 part- 
ly through the lungs into the left auricle, 
to be mixed with the blood of the aſcend- 
mg cava; partly paffes into the deſcend- 
ing aorta, not to be mixed with the 
blood of the aſcending artery, that the 
blood which is returned to the mother 
may be venous, weak, and poor (efftus. 
6. The canalts arteriofus being ſhut by 
reſpiration, the deſcending artery acquires 
a motion fynchronous to that of the aſ- 
cending artery; and the hlood of the aſ- 
cending cava is fent to the heart at the 
time when the left auricle is contraſted, 
and the right auricle is relaxed, and 
therefore is wholly poured into the 
right ventricle, along with the blood of 
the deſcending cava. | 
7. The contents of the abdomen being 
preſſed by reſpiration, the umbilical arte- 
ries, umbilical veins, and the ductus 
venoſus are ſhut up. 
$. The ufual crying of new-born infants 
— _ to 1 diſtention of the 
ungs, and breaking down the particles 
of blood. a * 
As to the velocity of the circulating blood, 
and the time wherein the e . is 
completed, ſeveral computations have 
been made. By Dr. Keil's account, the 
blood is driyen out of the heart into the 
aorta with a velocity which would carry 
it twenty-five feet in a minute ; but this 
velocity 1s continually abated in the pro- 
greſs of the blood, in the numerous os 
tions or branches of the arteries, ſo that 
before it arrive at the extremities of the 
body, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed, 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole 
maſs of blood ordinarily circulates, is 
variouſly determined: ſome ſtate it thus, 
ſuppoſing the heart to make two thouſand 
pulſes in an hour, and that at every pulſe 
there is expelled an ounce of blood ; as 
the whole maſs of blood is not ordina- 
rily computed to exceed twenty-four 
pounds, it mut be circulated ſeven or 
eight times over in the ſpace of an hour. 
The circulation of the blood is generally 
faid to have been firſt diſcovered in Eng- 
land, in the year 1628, by Dr. Harvey, 
an ingenious and learned phyſician ; tho 
there are others who contend for the 
lory of this moſt important diſcovery : 
ö ſiys, that Fran. Paoli Sarpi, a 
Venetian, diſcovered the circulation, but 
durſt not 1 his diſcovery for fear of 
the inquiſition; that he therefore only 
communicated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aqua- 
- pendente, 
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pendente, who, after his death, depoſited ' fire, falls back, to be returned and diſtilled 
the book he had compoied on it, in the ſeveral times, and this reduced into its 
Ubrary of St. Mark, where it lay a long moſt ſubtile parts. ol 
time, till Aquapendente diſcovered the Circulation is performed by diſpoſing the 
decxet to Harvey, who then ſtudied under liquor in a ſingle veſſel, ſtopped ac top, 
Him at Padua, and who upon his return and called a pelican or in a double veſſel, 
to England, a land of liberty, publiſhed _ conſiſting of two pieces, luted on each 
it as his own. But Sir George Ent has other; 5 lower to contain the liquor, 
ſbewn, chat father Paul received the firſt and its vapours. It is performed either 
votion of the circulation of the blood from by the heat of a lamp, or that of aſhes 
Harvey's book on that ſubject, which was or of ſand moderately bot ; or in dung, 
carried to Venice by the ambaſſador of the or by the ſun. It uſually demands a con- 
ö 2 at the court of England. tinued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes of 
I The circulation of the blood was altoge- ſeveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. 
ther unknown to the antients: they By circulation the fineſt part of the fluid 
thought that all the blood came fromthe mounts to the top of the veſſel, and find- 
liver, and that the greateſt part af it ing no iſſue there, falls back again, and C| 
paſſed into the vena cava, and fo into all reſoins the matter at bottom, whence it 
the branches belonging: to it; but in ſuch +, azoſe, | E777 
da manner, that, in coming out from the CIigcuLaTION f. money. It is the opi- 
_ liver, a conſiderable quantity of it turns nion of Mr. Poſtlethwayt, that the mo- C! 
about, and enters into the right cavity of _ ney that carries on the whole circulation 
the heart, where it is divided into two . of a ſtate, is near the quantity of one 
parts, one of which runs through the ve- third part of all the annual rents of the 
- na. arterioſa, into the lungs, and, the . proprietors of the land; and that where 
other through the medium ſeptum into the proprietors have que half or two 
the leſt cavity; where they ſay it is con- thirds of the produce of the land, and 
© vented into arterial blood, or vital ſpirits, where the circulation is not much helped 
Vgich is carried into the Jungs by 0 ar- * by baxters and evaluations, the quantity 
* | teria venoſa, and all over the body by the ; of the money muſt certainly be greater. 
- - Arteria magna and its branches. CIRCULATORY, circulatorium, the che- 
CIRCULATION, of the ſpirits or nervous mical veſſel wherein the operation of cir- 
Juice. The circulation of the ſpirits is culation is performed, See the article 
evinced in the ſame manner as ſome au- CIRCULATION. == | 
thors chooſe to prove the circulation of the CIRCULUS, cnc, in geometry, lo- 
. blood, wiz. that the heart drives out, gic, Sc. See CIRCLE. _ 
. . Every hour, three or four thouſand ounces C18CuLvs, in chemiſtry, an iron inſtru- | 
of blood, whereas ordinarily there is not ment in form of a ring, which being | 
above two thouſand in the, whole body, heated red hot, and applicd fo the recks 
there is a neceſſity for the blood, driven of retorts and other glaſs veſſels, till they 
out, to return to the heart, in order to grow hot, a few drops of cold water 
ſupply a fund to be expelled. : thrown upon them, or a cold llaft, will 
In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is make the necks fly regularly and en!) 
formed, each hour, a large quantity of off. PE - : 
ſpirits, which are nothing but the more Another method of doing this, is to tie 
ſubtile parts of the blood, driven out a thread, firſt dipt in oil of . 
from the brain; whence it is inſerred that round the place where you would hay it 
theſe too muſt circulate, break; and then ſetting fire to the thread, 
CIRCULATION of the ſap of vegetables ia and afterwards ſprinkling the place with 
natural motion of the nutricious juice of cold water, the glaſs will crack cxacily 
plants, from the root to the extreme parts, where the thread was tied. 
and thence back again to the root. CIRCUMAGENTES MUSCULI, or On- 
That there is a circulation in the bodies LiQuI MUSCUL1, in anatomy, are cer- 
of vegetables ſeems to be evinced by the tain oblique muſcles of the eyes, lo call- 
experiments of modern naturaliſts and ed from helping to wind and turn the 
© * gardeners, by means of certain veſſels eyes about. ; g 
analogous to the yeins and arteries in Theſe muſcles, called alſo the oblique 
animals. | muſcles of the eye, or the rotatores, are 
CIRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is an oper- two, a larger and a ſmaller: the larger, 
ation whereby the lame vapour, raiſed by arifing. near the interior ay. — 
l | | g ous 
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tkrough a ſingular trochlea, of an almoſt 
cartilaginous ſtructure, near the canthus 


of the eye; from thence it turns back, 


and is inſerted into the upper part of the 
eye, near its middle ; hence it obliquely 
depreſſes the pupll, and in fome degree 
draws it outward. | 

The leſſer ariſes from the anterior and 
inner part'of the orbit, not far from the 
naſal canal: it ſurrounds obliquely the 
lower part of the bulb, and is inſerted ĩnto 
its exterior part, near the middle; hence 
itmoves the pupil of the eye obliquely 
upwards : both theſe obliqui acting to- 
gether, draw the eye forwards; and thus 
they are antagoniſts of the recti, which 
draw it backwards, | 


CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation giv- 


en to a thing that ſurrourds another on 


all ſides; chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 


air. See the article AlR. 


CIRCUMCISION, che act of cutting off 


the prepuce; or a ceremony in the jewifh 
and mahometan religions, wherem they 
cut off the fore-ſkin of their males, who 


are to profeſs the one or the other law. 


Circumciſion, among the Jews, was a 
federal rite, annexed by God, as a ſeal 
to the covenant which he made with 
Abraham and his poſterity, and was ac- 
cordingly renewed, and taken into the 
body of the moſaical conftitutions. The 
time for performing this rite was the 
eighth day, that is, fix full days after 
the child was born : the law of Moſes 


ordained nothing with reſpect to the per- 


ſon by whom, the inſtrument wrth whuch, 
or the manner how, the ceremony was to 
be performed ; the inſtrument was gene- 


rally a knife of ſtone. The child is uſu- 


ally circumciſed at home, where the ta- 


ther, or godfather, holds him in his arms, 


while the operator takes hold of the pre- 
puce with one- hand, and with the other 
cuts it off ; a third perſon holds a por- 
ringer, with ſand in it, to catch the 
blood, then the operator applies his mouth 
to the part, and having fucked the blood, 


- ſpits it into a bowl of wine, and throws 
- a fiyptic powder upon the wound. This 


ceremony was uſually accompanied with 
great rejoicings and feaſting, and it was 


- at this time that the child was named, in 


preſence of- the — The Jews in- 
vented ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms at this 
ceremony, ſuch as placing three ſtools, 


one for the circumciſor, the fecond for 


the 1 who holds the child, and'the 
thir 
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The Jews diſtinguiſhed their, proſelytes 
into two ſorts, according as they became 
circumciſed, or not : thoſe who ſubmit- 
ed to this rite were looked upon as chil- 
dren of Abraham, and obliged to kee 
the laws of Moſes : the uncircumciſi 
were only bound to obſerve the precepts 
of Noah, and were called noachidz. 
This ceremony, however, was not con- 
fined to the Jews : Herodotus and Pftilo 


Judæus obſerve, that it obtained alſo 


among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
Herodotus fays, that the cuſtom was v 
antient among each people, ſo that there 
was no determining which of them bor- 
rowed it from the other. The ſame hi- 
ſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Col- 
chis alſo uſed circumcihon ; whence he 
concludes, that they were originallyEgyp- 
tians, 

The Turks never circumciſe till the ſe- 
venth or eighth year, as having no notion 
of its being ere to ſalvation. The 
Perfians circumcile their boys at thirteen, 
and their girls from nine to fifteen. Thoſe 
of Madagaſcar cut the fleſh at three ſe- 
vera] times; and the moſt zealous of the 
relations preſent, catches hold of the pre- 
putium, and ſwallows it. 

Circumciſion is practiſed on women 
cutting off the foreſkin of the clitoris, 
which bears a near reſemblance and ana- 
logy to the preputium of the male penis. 
We are told that the Egyptian captive 
women were circumciſed ; and allo the 
ſubjects of Preſter John. 


CIRCUMCISION is alſo the name of a feaſt, 


celebrated on the firft of January, in 


commemoration of the circumciſion of our 
Saviour. 


CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, 


denotes the line or lines bounding a 
plane figure, However, it is generally 
nled in a more limited ſenſe, for the 
curve line which bounds a circle, and 
otherwiſe called a periphery ; the boun- 
dary of a 1 being expreſſed 
by the term perimeter. 
Any part of the circumference is called 
an arch, and a right line drawn from 
one extreme of the arch to the other, is 
called a chord, 
T he circumference of every circle is ſup= 
oſed to be divided into 360 degrees. 
The angle at the circumference of a circle 
is double that at the center. See ANGLE. 
For the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its radius, ſee thearticleCIRcCLE. 


for Elijah, who, they ſay, aſſiſts CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument 
uled by ſurveyors, tor taking angles. 
It 


Wviſibly at the ceremony, Se. 


. 
3 
| 
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I carts of a braſs index and circle, all 
Ma piece. The index is commonl 
About fourteen inches long, and an inc 
- and a half broad; the diameter of = 
circle is about ſeven inches. On this 
cirele is made a chart, whoſe meridian 
Hide anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index, and is divided into 360 de- 
" frees. There is a braſs- ring ſoldered on 
e circumference of the circle, on which 
ſcrews another ring, with a flat glaſs in 
it, ſo as to form a kind of box for the 
needle, ſuſpended on the pivot in the 
center of the circle. See plate XIII. fig. 
a. n x, There are alſo two ſights to 
ſcrew on, and ſlide up and-down the in- 
dex; as alſo a ſpangle and ſocket ſcrew- 
dd on the back de of the circle, for put - 
ting the head of the ſtaff in. 
Hoco to obſerve the quantity of an angle 
| A e CIRCUMFERENTOR. 
Let it be required to find the quantity of 
the angle EKG (plate XLII. © 3.0” 2. 
* Fitit, place your inſtrument at K, with 
the flower - de- luce of the chart towards 
Fou; then direct your fights to E, and 
obſerve what degrees are cut by the ſouth 
end of the needle, which let be 296 ; 
. then, turning the inſtrument about, di- 
rect your ſights to G, noting then alſo 
what degrees are cut by the ſouth end of 
the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. This 
done, always ſubſtract the leſſer from the 
greater, as in this example, 182 from 
296, the remainder is 114 degrees, which 
is. the true quantity of the angle EK G. 
CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, one of the 
_ aceents. See the article ACCENT. 
*EIRCUMGYRATION, . denotes the 
whirling motion of any body round a 
2 ſuch is that of the planets round 
the ſun, 


CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a 


term whereby the ſchoolmen uſed to ex- 
preſs the eiiflence of three divine perſons 
in one another, im the, myſtery of the 
=_ 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, . a parephraſtical 
method of expreſſing ones thoughts, or 
fiying that in many words, which might 
© have been ſaid in few. 
CixCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the 
_ - avoiding of ſomething diſagreeable, or 
inconvenient to be expreſſed in direct 
terms, by imitating the ſenſe thereof in a 
. 2 of l ſo conceived as to 
often and break the force thereof. 
CIRCUM-POLAR srARs, au gppellation 
given to ole lars, which by realon of 


7 
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1 
their vicinity to the pole, move round it 


without ſetting. 
CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is {aid 
of a Fur Which is drawn round ano- 
ther gure, ſo that all its ſides or planes 
touch the inſcribed figure. 
CIACUMSCRIBED HYPERBOLA, one of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's hyperbolas of the ſecond 
order, that cuts its aſymptotes, and con- 
tains the parts cut off within its own 


ſpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, de- 
notes the deſcribing a polygonous figure 
about a circle, in ſuch a manner, that all 
its ſides ſhall be tangents to the circum- 
ference. 

Sometimes the term is uſed for the de- 
ſeribing a circle about a polygon, ſo that 
each fide is a chord; but in this calc it 
is more uſual to fay the polygon is in- 
ſcribed, than the #4 is circumſcribed. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in natural phi- 

loſophy, the termination, bounds, er li- 
mits of any natural body. 
They make it either internal, which be- 
longs to the eſſence and quantity of every 
body, 3 it hath a certain deter- 
minate extenſion, bounds, and figure; 
or external, which they call allo local, 
becaule it is referred to the place within 
which any body is confined : for a body 
is aid to be circumſcribed locally, or to 
be in a place circumſcriptively, when it 
hath a certain and determinate b:, or 
place, in reſpect of the circumambieut 
bodies. 

CIRCUMSPECTE AGATIS, in law, 2 
ſtatute preſcribing certain caſes to the 
judges, wherein the king's prohibition 
does not lie. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity which, 

though not eſſential to any action, yet 

doth ſome way affect it. 

Some circumſtances are reckoned purely 

phyſical, not connecting any moral good 

or evil with any action; ſuch as killing 

a man with a right or left hand, &c. 

others are accounted properly moral, be- 

cauie they do really influence our actions, 
and rer.der them more good or evil than 
they would have been without ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. Divines ſay, that the con- 
verſion of a ſinner, depends on a certain 
aſſemblage and certain management ot 
external circumſtances, in the midſt 
whereof he is placed; which arrange- 
ment of circumſtances depends on th: 

_ Providence of God, whetice-converfion 
allo depends on him. : 

e 
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The writers of ethics ſum up all the cir- 
cumſtances of the actions of men in this 
one verle. 
Nuis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, 
quomodo, quando. 
CIRCUMS TAN TIA, in medicine, com- 
rehends whatever is not eſſentially con- 
nected with the principal indicant. 
CIRCUMS TAN TIB Us, in law, a term 
uled for ſupplying and making up the 
number of jurors (in caſe any impun- 
nelled appear not, or appearing, are 
challenged by either party) by adding to 
them ſo many of the perſons preſent, as 
will make up the number, in cale they 
are properly qualified. | 
CIRCUMVALLATION, or lie Cix- 
CUMVALLATION, m the art of war, 1s 
a trench bordered with a parapet, thrown 
up quite round the beſieger's camp, by 
way of ſecurity againſt any army that 
may attempt to relieve the place, as well 
as to prevent deſertion. 
This trench ought to be at the diſtance 
of cannon ſhot from the place: it is 
uſually twelve feet broad, and ſeven 
deep; and at ſmall diſtances is flanked 
with redoubts, and other {mall works, or 
with field forts, raiſed on the molt proper 
eminences. It ought never to be drawn 
at the foot of a riſing ground, leſt the 
enemy ſeizing on the eminence, ſhou!d 
erect batteries of cannon there, and 0 
command the line. 
CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architeQure, 
denotes the torus of the ſpiral line of the 
tonic volute. 
CIRCUS, in antiquity, a great building of 
a round or ova! figure, erected by the 
antients, to exhibit ſhews to the people. 
The roman circus was a large, oblong 
edifice, arched at one end, emcompaſſed 
with porticoes, and furniſh:d with two 
rows of feats, placed aſcending over each 
other. In the middle was a kind of foot 
bank, or eminence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, 
and poſts at each end. This ſerved them 
for the courſes of their bigz and qua- 
drigæ. See BIG, Sc. 
Thoſe that have meaſured the circus ſay, 
that it was 2187 feet long, and 900 
broad; fo that it was the greateſt build- 
ing in Rome : ſome fay it would contain 
150,000 people, others - 260,000, or 
300,000, 
The circus was dedicated to the ſun, as 
a little temple of the ſun in the middle 
denoted : ſome ſay that there were eight 
circuſes in Rome, of which ſeveral were, 


either through vanity or devotion built, 
Vor. I, 
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for the ornament of the city. For the 
games, Sc. of the circus, fee the article 
CIRCENSIAN.,. 

CIRCUS, in zoology, a name uſed by Bel- 
lonius for tue moor-buzzard. See the ar- 
ticle BUzz ARD. 

CIRENCESTER, a borough-town of 
Gloucelerſhire, ſituated on the river 
Churn, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Glou- 
ceſter : welt long. 29, north lat. $1 42/. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

CIRENZA, or ACIRENZA, in geography. 
See the article ACIREN7A. 

CIRLUS, and CixLus STULTUS, in or- 
nithology, two birds of the hortulan 
kind, not unlike our yeliow-hammer. 
Sec the article HORTULANA. 

CIRRI, among botanilts, fine ſtrings or 


thread-like filaments, by which tome. 


plants faſten themſelves to walls, trees, 
Sc. ſt en are thoſe of ivy. 

Cie kl, in ichthyology, certain oblong and 
loft appendages, not unlike little worms, 
hanging from the under jaws or mouths 
of 1ome fiſhes: theſe cirri, commonly 
tranſlated beards, afford marks to diſtin- 
guiſh the different ſpecies of the fiſh on 
which they are found. As to their uſe, 
it may be to give notice of approaching 
danger, or Prey 3 ſince by their hanging 
polition, as well as by their ſoft texture, 
they muſt be more ſenſible of any motion 
in the water, than any other part. 

CIRRIS, in ornithology, a name uſed by 
ſome for the red-legged heron. 

CIRSIUM, GENTLE THISTLE, in botany, 

15 comprehended by Linnzus among the 
other thiſtles. See CaRDUUs. 

CIRSII SPECIES, the name by which Dil- 
lenius calls the ſcrratula. See the article 
SERRATULA. 

CIRSOCELE, or HERXxIA VARICOSA, in 
ſurgery, a preternatural diſtenſion or di- 
varication of the ſpermatic veins in the 
proceſs of the peritonæum, immediately 
above the teſticle, and ſometimes higher 
up in the ſcrotum, or,even in the groin, 
inſomuch that they reſemble the inteſtines 
of a bird, and cqual the ſize of a gooſe 
quill, with varicoſe nodes, by which 
means the teſticle appears much bigger, 
and hangs down lower than it ſhould do. 
The caule of this dilorder 1s thought to 
be in the blood, being either too redun- 
dant im quantity, or of too thick and 

luey a conſiſtence; ſo that by ſtagnat- 
ing in theſe veins in too great quanti- 
ties, it cauſes them to be thus preterna- 
turally diſtended, Frequently the diſ- 
order alſo ariſes from ſome external vio- 
4 H lepce, 


CIS 


lence, whereby the coats of the veſſels are 
eontuſed, overſtretched, and weakened, 
and the blood by that means impeded in 
its courſe. 
This diſorder ſeldom gives the patient 
much trouble or uneaſineſs; nor is there 
any neceſſity for the uſe of medicines, 
and much leſs any chirurgical operations, 
except when it becomes intolerable by 
violent pains. 
If through pain, or other uneaſineſs, it 
becomes neceſſary to try ſome means, as 
in healthy conſtitutions this diſorder may 
ariſe from a redundancy of ſemen, in the 
ſpermatic veins, the moſt ready and ef- 
al remedy will be matrimony ; but 
if the caſe ſhould happen to be in a per- 
ſon already married, there is but little 
room to expect a cure from medicines : 
however, ſuch topical remedies may be 
applied, as are known to attenuate the 
blood, and ftre en the relaxed parts. 
The patient ſhould alſo be blooded. 
When other means have proved ineffec- 
tual, and the diſorder ftill increaſes, the 
opening thoſe veſſels which are moſt dil- 
tended, the whole length of the tumor, 
is much approved of; and after letting 
them diſcharge a few ounces of blood, to 
make the dreſſings with ſcraped lint, a 
vulnerary plaiter, compreſs and proper 
bandage, and to treat the wound, in the 
ſubſequent dreſſings, with ſome vulne- 
rary balfam. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the 
Alps. Thus the Romans divided Gaul 
into ciſalpine and tranſalpine. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that what was 
ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
tranſalpine with regard to us. 

CISLEU, in hebrew chronology, the ninth 
month of their eccleſiafticat, and the 
third of the civil year, anſwering nearly 
to our November. 

CISMAR, a town of lower Saxony, in 
Germany, at à little diſtance from the 
Baltic ſea. 

CISSA, a bird of+ the crow-kind, called in 
engl the perſian magpye. See the ar- 
ticle Cokvus. 

CISSAMPELOS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the claſs of which is not yet fully 
aſcertained : the male flower conſiſts of 
four ovated, plain, patent petals; the 
fruit is a globoſe, umlocular berry, con- 
taining a lolitary rugoſe ſeed. 

CISSITES, a name by which the antients 
called a ſpecies of ætites. See ZAETITES, 

CISSOID, in geometry, 2 curve of the 
ſecoad order, firit invented by Diocles, 
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whence it is called the ciſſoid of Diocles. 
See the article Curve. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his appendix de - 
ionum conſtruct ione liueari, gives tlc 
ollowing elegant deſcription of this 
curve, and at the fame time ſhews how, 
by means of it, to find two mean pi 0- 
portionals, and the roots of a cubic equa- 
tion, without any previous reduction. 
Let AG, (plate XLII. fig. 3. N?, 1.) be 
the diameter, and F the center of the circle 
belonging to the ciſſoid; and from F 
draw FD, FP at right angles to each 
other, and let FP be AG; then if 
the ſquare PE D be ſo moved that one 
fide EP always paſſes through the point 
P, and the end D of the other fide U D 
flides along the right line FD, the mid- 
dle point & of the ſide ED, will deicribe 
one leg GC of the ciſſoid; and by con 
tinuing out FD on the other fide F, and 
turning the ſquare about by a like ope- 
ration, the other leg may be deſcribed. 
This curve may likewiſe be generated 
by points in the following manner. 
Draw the indefinite gbr line BC (ibid. 
NS. 2.) at right angles to A B the diameter 
of the ſemicircle AO B, and draw the right 
lines AH, AF, AC, Sc. then if you 
take AM=LH; Ao Of, ZC= 
AN, &c. the points M, O, Z, &c. will 
form the curve AMO Z of the c:floid. 
WY of the Cissolb. It follows from 
the geneſis, that drawing the right lines 
PM, K L, perpendicular to AB, the 
lines AK, PN, AP, PM, as allo AP, 
PN, AK, KL, are continual propor- 
tionals, and therefore that AK -P B, 
andPN=IK. After the ſame manner 
it appears, that the ciſſoud A MO, bi- 
ſ-ts the ſemicucle AOB; ir Ifaac 
Newton, in his laſt letter to Mr. Leib- 
nitz, has ſhewn how to find a right line 
equal to one of the legs of this curve, by 
means of the hyperbola ; but ſuppreſied 
the inveſtigation, which, however, may 
be ſeen in his fluxions. The ciſioidal 
* contained under the diameter AB, 
ae aſymptote BC, and the curve AO Z 
of the ciſſoid, is triple that of the generating 
circle AO B. See Dr. Wallis's mathe- 
matical works, Vol. I. p. $45, and ſeq. 
CISSUS, ,, in botany, the ſame with 
the hedera, or ivy. See the article 
Hog. 
Cissus is alſo the name of a diſtinct genus 


of plants belonging to the tetrquuria- . 


monegyma elafs of Linnæus; thafftower 
of which conſiſts of one petal, lightly 
divided into four ſegments U en 

run 
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fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing only 
a lingle ſeed. 

CISTERCIANS, in church-hiſtory, a re- 
ligious order founded in the eleventh 
century by St. Robert, a benedictine. 
They became ſo powerfu!l, that they gö- 
verned almoſt all Europe, both in ſpiri- 
tuals and temporals. Cardinal de Vitri 
deſcribing their obſervances, ſays, they 
neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor ever 
eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs; and ab- 
ſtained from fiſh, eggs, milk and cheeſe: 
they lay upon ſtraw- beds in their tunics 
and cowls : they roſe at midnight to 
prayers : they ſpent the day in labour, 
reading and prayer : and in all their ex- 
erciſes obſerved a continual ſilence. The 
habit of the ciſtercian monks is a white 
robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with a 
biack ſcapulary and hood, and is girt 
with a woolen girdle. The nuns wear 
a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary and 

irdle. 

CISTERN denotes a ſubterraneous teſer- 
voir of rain · water; or a veſſel ſerving as 
a receptacle for rain or other water, for 
the neceſſary uſes of a family. 

It a ciſtern is to be made in a cellar to 
preſerve water for culinary uſes, the brick 
or Rone ſhould be laid with terras, or 
cemented with a compoſition of flacked 
ſifted lime and linſeed oil, tempered to- 
gether with tow or cotton-wool. In this 
caſe the bottom ſhould be covered with 
ſand, to ſweeten and preſerve it. 
In making ciſterns, the walls ſhould he 
good and built to advantage, for fear the 
water ſhould be loſt; and the infide 
ſhould be well cemented, eſpecially in 
the angles, 
There are likewiſe lead-cifterns, jar-ciſ- 
terns, &c. See PLUMBERY and JAR. 
Authors mention a ciſtern of Conſtanti- 
nople, the vaults of which are ſupport- 
ed by two rows of pillars, 212 in each 
row, each pillar being two ftet in dia- 
meter. They are planted circularly, 
and in radii, tending to that in the center. 

CIST, or CYsT. See the article CYsT. 

Is Tic, or CysTic. See Cy$TIC. 

CISTULA, or Catoptric ClsTULA. See 
the article CATOPTRIC., j 

eis Tus, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria-mortgynia clais of plants, the 
lower of which conſiits of five roundiſh, 
_ patent, very large petals ; the fruit 

s a roundiſh capſule, containing nume- 
tous ſmall roundiſh leeds. This plant 
ts of an inebriating quality, for which 
teaſon, in many places ef Saxony, they 
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boil it in their beer. They lay it alſo 
among clothes, to expel moths. 

Dwarf-CisTus, in botany, the ſame with 
the helianthemum, or ſmall ſun-flower. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with four, 
five, or ſix baſtions, built on a conye- 
nient ground near a city, that it may 
command it in caſe of a rebellion. The 
city therefore is not fortified on the part 
oppoſite to the citadel, tho' the citadel is 
againſt the city. The beſt form for a cita- 
del is a pentagon, a ſquare being too weak, 
and a hexagon too big. 

CITADELLA, in geography. See the 
article CITTADELLA. 

CITATION, in eccleſiaſtical courts, is the 

fame with ſummons in civil courts. See 
the article SUMMONS. 
A perſon is not to be cited out of the 
dioceſe where he lives, unleſs it be by the 
archbiſhop in default of the ordinary, or 
where the ordinary is party to the ſuit, 
and in caſes of appeal. 

CITATION is alſo a quotation of ſome law, 
authority, or paſſage of a book. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a muſical inſtru- 
ment, the preciſe ſtructure of which is 
not known ; ſome think it reſembled the 
greek delta 4; and others, the ſhape of 
a half moon, At firſt it had only three 
ſtrings, but the number was at different 
times increaſed to eight, to nine, and 
laſtly to twenty-four. It was uſed in 
entertainments and private houſes; and 
played upon with a plectrum or quill, like 
the lyre. See the article LYRE. 

CITHAREXYLON, in botany, a genus of 
the didynarua-angio/permis clals of plants; 
the cup of which is divided into five deep 
legments ; and the flower is intundibuli- 
form, and rotated; the ſegments being all 
equal, and villoſe dn the upper fide; 

CITHARISTA, or CIiTHAROEDUs, one 
who played on the ęithara, diſtinguiſhed 
from all other muſicians by an embroider- 
ed cloak. See the article CI TARA. 

CITHARUS, in ichthvology, a name uſed 
by Charleton for that ſpecies of pleuro- 
nettes which is covered with rough scales, 
and has a {pine beſſde the aus : it is called 
in engliſh a dab. See PLEURONECTES:; 

CITILTLE, citulus, in 7<ulogy, a pecies 
of mouſe, with a ſhort — cd no gu- 
ricles or external ears | it is aliv called 
mas ftorictts. Ste the article MOUSE. 

CITREUM, tr Ciraus, the citron- tree; 

in botany. See the article CIT RUS. 
CITIZEN, civit, a native or inhabitant of 
a city, veſted with the freedom and liber- 
ties of it. | 
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A citizen of Rome was diſtinguiſhed from 
a ſtranger, becauſe he belonged to no 
certain commonwealth ſuhject to the Ro- 
mans. A citizen is either by birth or 
election; and ſons may derive tlie right 
from their fathcrs. Io make a good 
roman citizen, it was neceſſary to be an 
inhabitant of Rome, to be inroſled in one 
of the tribes, and to be capable of dig- 
nities. Thoſe to whom were granted 
the rights and privileges of roman citi- 
zens were only honorary citizens, It 


was not lawful to ſcourge a citizen of 
Rome. 


CITRACHAN, or C1TRAHAN, the name 
which Ricaut gives to aſtracan. See the 
article ASTRACAN. 

CITRAGO, in botany, the ſame with the 
common garden baum. See MELISSA. 

CITRIE, citrincila, in ornithology. Sce 
the article CITRINELLA. - 

CITRINE 5$sTotecHas, in botany, the 
fame with the belichrytum, a plant called 
in engliſh goidylocks, and comprchended 
by Linnæus among the gnaphaliums. 

CITRINELLA, in ornithology, a name 
given to the greyiſh- yellow emberiza, 
with duſky wings, called in engliſh the 
yellow-hammer. See EMBER1Z a. 

CITRINUs, in ornithology, the ſame with 
the yellow picus. See the article Picus. 

C1TRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
ſprig eryſtal, of a fine yellow colour, 
which being fet in rings, is often miſtaken 
for a topaz. 

CITRON-TREE, citrus, in botany. See 

the article CI Rus. 
The fruit of this tree has much the ſame 
qualities with the lemon, from which it 
is diſtinguiſhed by its firmneſs, greater 
bulk, briſker ſmell, and higher colour. 
We have effences, oils, confections, and 
waters obtained from it. 

C1TRON-WOOD, a name ſometimes given 
to the myrica, or candle-berry tree. 

CI TRUL, citrullus, makes a diitin& genus 
of plants, according to ſome, otherwile 
called znguria ; but Linnzus compre- 
hends it among the cucumbers : it is 
faid to have the ſame medicinal qualities 
with ths cucurbita or gourd. 

CITRUS, theCiTRON-TREE, inbotany, a 
genus of thepolyadeiphia-ico/ardria claſs; 
the flower of which conſiſts of five oblong, 
plain, patent petals : the fruit is a berry 
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of Port- mahon: eaſt long. 37 30', north 
lat. 40”. f 
It is likewiſe the name of a town in Italy, 


in the Padouan, between Vicenza and 
Trevigni. 


CITTA DELLA PIEVE, a town of Italy, 


in the territories of the pope, near the 
lake of Peruſa. 


CITULA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


zeus, called in engliſh doree, or joln 
dorea. See the article Zxus. 


CIT'US, in ichthyology, that ſpecies of 


cottus called in engliſh the bull-head. 
See tne article BULL-YEAD. 


CITY, civitas, or urbs, a large populous 


town, capital of ſome country, provin:e, 
or dürict, and the lee of a biſhop. 
Town and city are frequently uſed in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe; however, cuſtom ſeems 
to have appropriated the term city to 
ſuch towns as are, or formerly were, the 
ſees of a biſhop : hence it is, that Edin- 
burgh, Glaſgow, Sc. are ſtill called 
cities, though they are no longer the ſecs 
of biſhops, lince the eſtabliſhment of preſ- 
bytery in Scotland. 

Many are the cauſes that render large 
cities more unhealthy than other places, 
as narrow and dirty ſtregts, crowded jails 
and hoſpitals, burials within the body of 
the place, and the like. To the ſtagua- 
tion of air, and putrid efluvia, occaſioned 
by theſe means, are owing a multitude of 
malignant diſorders, not to be remedicd 
but by purer air and a country hte. 


Imperial C1T1Es, an appellation given to 


thoſe cities of Germany, immediately 
ſubject to the emperor : they make a part 
of the germanic body, are governed by 
their own magiltrates, have the privilege 


- of coining money, and aflift at the diet of 


the empire : they are forty-cight in all, 
and are diſtinguiſhed as they occur 
under their ſeveral articles in the order 
of the alphabet. 


Cir r, civitas, among the antients, waz 


uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with waat 
we now call an imperial city ; or rather 
anſwered to thoſe of the Swiſs cantons, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, Sc. a8 
being an independent ſtate, with territo- 
ries 8 to it. 


CIVENCHEU, a city of China, the ſecond 


mctropol!s of the province of Fokien, in 
in 25 north lat. and 29 9 eaſt of Pekin. 


with a fleſhy rind, a pulp conſiſting of CIVES, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of 


veſicles and with nine cells, containing 
two {ubovated callous ſeeds in each cell. 
CITTADELLA, thecapital of the iſland of 
Minorca, about twenty-three miles weſt 


onion, growing in tufts, and ſeldom ex- 
ceeding ſix inches in heighth : they never 

roduce any bulbs, and are much uicd 
in ſallads in ſpring. 


CIVET, 


ö 


E 


duced in the manner of muſk, in bags 
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CIVET, a ſoſt unctuous matter pro- 


C1V 


Guadiana, ſixty miles ſouth of Toledo: 
weſt long. 4* 20, north lat. 399. 


growing from the lower part of the belly C1vi1DAD-RODRIGO, a city of Spain, in the 


of a civet- cat. See ZIBETHICUM. 
There 1s a great trade of civet at Calicut, 
at Baſſora, and in other parts of the In- 
dies and in Africa. Live cats are allo 
to be ſeen in Holland, where they are 
kept by pertons who draw the civet from 
them tor fale, the civet at Amſterdam 
having the preterence of what comes from 
the Levant and the Indies. Civet ſhould 
be choten new, and of tne {ame colour 
on the turface as within; of a moderate 
conliftence, not too {oft nor too dry, the 
former generally denoting its being adul- 
terated, the latter, its being decayed. It 
ſhould be ot a very ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmeli. It is adulterated by mixing with 
it the gall of an ox and ſtorax liquified, 
Civet has been greatly eſteemed in me- 
ticine as 2 cordial, ſudoritic, and reſiſter 
of poilons, and was a long time famous, 
externally applied to the pudenda of 
women in hyiteric cafes ; but this prac- 
tice has been found not only ineffectual, 
but hurtful. It is little uſed at preſent, 
except in a deatnets trom cold, being an 
article wholly confined to confeCtioners 
and pertumers. 


CIVET-CAT, the engliſh name of the ani- 


mal which produces the civet, called by 
zoologiſts zibethicum animal. See the 
articie ZIBETHICUM. 


CIVIC CrowN, corona civica, was 2 


crown given by the antient Romans to 
any ſoldier who had ſaved the lite of a 
citizen in any engagement. 

This was accounted more henourable 
than any other crown, though compoſed 
of no better materials than oaken boughs. 
See plate XLII. tig. 4. 

It was a particular honour conferred 
upon any tha: merited this crown, that 
when they came to any of the public 
news, the whole company, as well ſenate 
as people, faould ſignity their reſpect, by 
ring up, as ſoon as they ſaw them en- 
ter, and that they ſhould take their feats 
upon thele occaſions among the ſenators; 
being allo exculed from all troubleſome 
duties and ſervices in their own perſons, 
and procuring the fame immunities tor 
their father and grandfather. 


CIVIDAD DE LAS PALMAS, the capi- 


tal of all the Canary iſlands, ſituated in 


the iſland of Canary. 
C1viDaD-REAL, a city of Spain, in the 


province of New Caltile : it is the capi- 
tal of La Mancha, ſuatcd on the river 


province of Leon, near the confines of 
Portugal, ſituated on the river Aynada, 
forty- ive miles ſouth-weſt of Salamanca: 
welt long. 69 50, north lat. 40? 400. 


CIVIL, civilis, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 


thing that regards the policy, public 
good, or peace of the citizens, or ſub- 
jects of the {tate ; in which ſenſe we lay, 
civil government, civil law, civil right, 
civil war, Er. 


C1v1L, in a legal ſenſe, is alfo applied to 


the ordinary procedure in an action, re- 
lating to ſome pecuniary matter or in- 
tereit, in which ſenſe it is oppoled to 
criminal. 


C1Vv1L-DEATH, any thing that retrenches 


or cuts off a man from civil Tociety, as a 
condemnation to the gallies, perpetual 
baniſhment, condemnatioa to death, out- 
lawry, and excommunication. | 
The term is alſo applied to thoſe who 
are no longer capable of acting in tempo- 
ral concerns, as thoſe who renounce the 
world, who retire and make vows 1a A 
monaſtery, &c. 


Civil FRUIT. See the article FRUIT. 
CIVIL HISTORY. See HISTORY. 
Civil Law, is properly the peculiar law 


of each ſtate, country, or city: but what 
we uſually mean by the civil law, is a 
body of laws compoſed out ot the belt 
roman and grecian laws, compiled from 
the laws of nature and nations, and, for 
tne moſt part, received and obſerved 
throughout all the roman domiuions for 
above 1200 years. 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of 
this law from the twelve tables, which 
were abridgments of the laws of Solon, 
at Athens, and of other celebrated cities 
of Greece; to which they added their 
own antient cuſtoms of the city of Rome: 
theſe written laws were ſubject to various 
interpretations, whence controverlies art - 
ung, they were determined by the judg- 
ment of ti. learned; and thele deterru- 
nations were what they firſt called Jes 
civile, after their teveral cates were com- 
poled ; which, leit the people ſhould 
make them at pleaſure, were fixed, cer- 
tain and ſolemn; and this part of their 
law they called a&iones juris, caſes at 
law. The Romans had alſo their pe- 
'biſcita, which were laws made by the 
commons, without the authority of the 
ſenate. The jus honorarium, which was 
an. edict of tome particular magiſtrates 
we 
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the ſematu conſultum, an ordinance made 
by the ſole authoriry of the ſenate, and 
the prencipalis conſtitutio, which was en- 
acted by the prince or emperor. Theſe 
—_ by degrees to a vaſt num- 
| volumes, and therefore the em- 

Juſtinian commanded his chan- 
cellor Tribonianus, with the ailiſtance of 
ſome other eminent lawyers, to reduce 
it to a perfeft body. ] 

The body of the civil law is divided 
into three volumes, which are ſtill re- 
maining, viz. the pandects or digeſts, 
the code, and the inſtitutes: to theſe were 
afterwards added the authentics, or con- 
ſtitutions of Juſtinian, called alſo nv- 
veliz, or novels. 
The civil law is not received at this day 
any one nation, without ſome addi- 
tion or alteration : for ſometimcs the 
feudal law is mixed with at, or general 
or particular cuſtoms ; and often ordi- 
nances and ſtatutes cut off a great part of it, 
In Turkey, the Juſtinian greek code is 
onl 1 In Italy, the canon law 
and cuſtoms have excluded a good part 
of it. In Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an 
abſolute government. In the Milaneſe, 
the feudal law and particular cuſtoms 
bear ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the 
conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards 
are faid to prevail. In Germany and 
Holland, the civil law is eſteemed to be 
the municipal law ; but yet many parts 
of it are there grown obſolete, and others 
are altered, either by the canon law, or a 
different uſage. In Friezland, it is ob- 
ſerved with more ſtriftneſs ; but in the 
northern parts of 3 the jus faxo- 
nicum, lubecenſe, or culmenſe, is pre- 
ferred to it. In Denmark and Sweden, 
it hath ſcarce any authority at all. In 
France, only a part of it is received, and 
that part is m ſome places as a cuſtomary 
law ; and in thoſe provinces neareſt to 
Italy, the . written law. In 
criminal caſes, the civil law is more te- 
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CIVITA-CASTELLANA, 


CLACK, among countrymen. 


"TIS 
ſame ſtate, or the citizens of the ſame 
city. 


CIVIL YEAR is the legal year, or annual 


account of time, which every govern- 


ment appoints to be uſed within its own 


dominions, and is fo called in cortradif. 
tinction to the natural year, which is 
meaſured exactly By the revolution ol the 
heavenly bodies. 


CIVILIAN, in general, denotes ſomething 


belonging to the civil law; but more c- 
pecially the doctors and proſeſſors there- 
of are called civilians : of theſe we have 
a college or ſociety in London, known 
by the name of DoHtors-commons. Sce 
the article DOCTORS-COMMONS. 


CIVILIZATION, in law, a judgment 


which renders a criminal proceſs civil. 

It is pertormed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inqueſt and wire verſa. 

a city of 
Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, fituated 
near the river Tiber, twenty-five miles 
north of Rome: eaſt long. 139, north 
lat. 42 15. : 


Civirta DE CHIETI, in geography. Ste 


the article CHIETI. 


Civita Nuova, a town of Italy, in the 


marquiſate of Ancona. 


CiviTA'DI PENNA, a town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, near the river Salino. 


CIVITA DI SAN ANGELO, à town of 


Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
tliree miles from Porto di Salino, and the 
Adriatic ſea. 


CiviTa VECCHIA, a port-town and for- 


treſs of Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, 
ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, 
thirty miles north-weſt of Rome: eaſt 
long. 12 30', north lat. 429. 
It is the tation of the galleys belonging 
to the pope, who has lately declared it a 
free port. 

To clack 


wool, is to cut off the ſheep's mar}, 
which makes the weight leſs, and yields 
leſs cuſtom to the king. 


garded in France : but the manner of CLACKMANNAN, the capital of Clack- 


trial is regulated by ordinances and edicts. 
'The civil law in Spain and Portugal, is 
corrected by the jus regium and cuſtom. 
In Scotland, the ftatutes of the Sederunt, 
part of the Regiz Majeſtatis, and their 
cuſtoms, controul the civil law. In 
England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, in the courts of the admiraity, 
and in the two univerſities ; yet in all 
theſe it is reſtrained and directed by the 
common law. 


Civil WaR, a war between people of the 


mannanſhire, in Scotland, ſituated on the 
northern ſhore of the Forth, about twenty- 
five miles north-weſt of Edinburgh: welt 
long. 4? 40, north lat. 56 18. 

The county of Clackmannan is joined 
with that of Kinroſs, which each in their 
turn chooſe a member to repreſent them 
in parliament. 


CLAGENFURT; or CLAGENTORT, the 


capital bf Carinthia, in the circle of Au. 
ſtria in Germany, 120 miles ſoutti-wel 
of Vienna: caſt long. 14, north lat. 47 - 

CEANM; 


E LA 


CLATM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in 
any thing that is in poſſeiſion of another, 
as claim by charter, deſcent, acquiſition, 
Sc. | 
Claim is either verbal or by aCtion, and 
is ſometimes for lands, ſometimes for 
goods and chatie.s, It may be made 
by nt party himſelf, and likewiſe by his 
ſer ent or deputy, but not by a meer 
ſtran er in his name. 


By -ommon la, claim is to be with- 
in ar and a day after the perion is 
diu e of land. 


CL! liberty, is a ſuit to the king in 
tent of Exchequer, to have liberties 
coum med there by the attorney-general. 

Fae CLaim, is a term uſed in the foreſt- 
laws, where a perion claims more than 
his die, tor which he is liable to be 
Aim ed. 

91: CLAIM, See the article QUIT. 

Continent: CLAIM, dee CONTINUAL, 

CLAL%-UDSCURE, CHIARO SCURO, or 
CLARU-OBSCURO. See the article CLA- 
RO OA5CURO. 

CLAE I», in ornithology, a name uſed in 
lome parts of the Kingdom for the ber- 
nacle. See the article BERNAC LE. 

CLAMEA aDvuITTENDA, IN 1TINERE 
PER ATTORNAT UM, is a writ by which 
the jultices in eyre are commanded to 
admit a perſon claim by attorney, when 
he is employed in the king's ſervice, and 
cannot perſonally appear. 

CLAMOR, in the trench laws, imports 
the complaint of a perſon imploring jul- 
tice againſt the oppreſſion of another. 

CLAMP in a /bip, denotes a piece of tim- 
ber applied to a malt or yard, to prevent 
the wood from burſting ; and alſo a thick 
plank lying fore and att under the beams 
of the firſt orlop, or ſecond deck, and 
is the ſame that the riſing timbers are to 
the deck. 

CLAMP is likewiſe the term for a pile of 
unburnt bricks built up for burning. 
Theſe clamps are built much after the 
fame manner as arches are built in kilns, 
Viz. with a vacuity betwixt each brick's 
breadth for the fire to aſcend by ; but 
with this difference, that inttead of arch- 
ing, they truſs over, or over ſpan ; that 
1s, the end of one brick, is laid about 
half way over the end of another, and fo 
till both ſides meet within half a brick's 
length, and then a binding brick at the 
top, finiſhes the arch. 

CLAMP NAILS, ſuch nails as are uſed to 
faſten on clamps in the building or re- 
paring of ſhips. 
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CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting 2 


piece of board with the grain, to another 
piece of board croſs the grain. Thus 
the ends of tables are commonly clamp- 
ed, to prevent their warping. 

CLANCULARII, a ſect of anabaptiſts, 
who taught that it was not neccſlary to 
make an open profeſſion of the faith. 

CLANDES LINA, in botany, the name 
by which Tournefort calls the lathræa 
of Linneus. See LATHRAA. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done with- 
out the knowledge of the parties con- 
cerned, or without the proper ſolemni- 
ties. Thus a marriage is faid to be 
clandeſtine, when pertormed without the 
publication of bans, the conſent of pa- 
rents, &c, And as ſuch marriages are 
very detrimental to ſociety, as well as 
deſtructive of the peace and happineſs of 
private families, the legiſlature has lately 
thought proper to enact, that all mar- 
riages of that kind, from the month of 
March 17 54, ſhall be null and void. See 
the article MARRIAGE. 

CLANGULA, m ornithology, a ſpecies 
of duck, called in engliſh galden-eye. See 
the art cle GOLDEN-EYE. 

CLAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage of the 
venereal diſeaſe, more ulually called a 
gonorrhœa. See GONORRHOEA, 

Crar, in falconry, denotes the under part 
of a hawk's beak. 

CLAP-BOARD, among coopers, denotes any 
kind of board proper for making caſks or 
other veſſels of. See BOARD. 

CLAP-NET, a device for catching: larks. 
You intice the birds with calls, and when 
they are within your diſtance, you pull 
a cord, and your net flies up and claps 
over them. See NET. 

It is likewiſe called doring or daring. 

CLAR, or CLAER, among metallurgiſts, 
denotes the powder of bone-aſhes, kept 
for covering the inſides of coppels. See 
the article COPPEL. 

CLARA, or St. CLAN A, an ifland of Peru, 
in ſouth America, ſituated in the bay of 
Guiaquil, ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of the 
city of Guiaquil ; weſt long. 300, ſouth 
lat, 39 3o. 

CLARAMONT-PowDER, a kind of 
earth, called terra de baira, from the 
place where it is found : it 1s famous at 
Venice, for its efficacy in ſtopping he- 
morrhages of all kinds, and in curing 
malignant fevers. 

CLARE, a market-town of Suffolk, thir- 
teen miles ſouth of Bury : eaſt long. 
355 north lat. 52* is, 
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It gives the title of earl to the duke of 
Newcaſtle. 

CLaRe is alſo the capital of a county of 
the ſame name in the province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland, ſituated about ſeven- 
teen miles north-weſt of Limerick : weſt 
long. 9“, north lat. 52 400. 

CLAKENCIEUX, the ſecond king at 
arms, ſo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom he firſt belonged ; for 
Lionel third fon to Edward III. having 
by his wife the honour of Clare, in the 
county of Thomond, was afterwards de- 
clared duke of Clarence ; which duke- 
dom afterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. 
he made this earl a king at arms. His 
office is to marſhal and diſpoſe of the 
funerals of all the lower nobility, as 
baronets, knights, eſquires, on the ſouth 
fide of the Trent; whence he is ſome- 
times called Surroy, or South-roy, in 
contradiſtinction to Norroy. 

CLARENDON, The conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon, are certain eccleſiaſtical laws 
drawn up at Clarendon, near Saliſbury. 
They were ſixteen in number, all tend- 
ing to reſtrain the power of the clergy, 
and readily aſſented to by all the biſhops 
and barons, the archbiſhop Becket ex- 
cepted, who oppoſed them at firſt, but 
was afterwards prevailed upon to hen 
them, The e Alexander III. de- 
clared againſt and annulled moſt of them. 

CLARENZ A, the capital of a dutchy of 
the ſame name in the Morea : it is a 
ſea - port town, ſituated on the Mediter- 
ranean, twenty-ſix miles ſouth of Petras: 
eaſt long. 210 407, north lat. 4379 400. 

CLARET, a name given by the French 
to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a 
deep or high colour, See WINE. 

CLARET, m antient pharmacy, was a kind 
of wine impregnated with aromatics, 
ſometimes allo called hippocras, or wi- 
num hippocraticum, becauſe ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt preſcribed by Hippocrates, 

CLARET-WINE-APPLE, is fair, and yields 
plenty of a pleaſant ſharp juice, from 
whence it has its name, and not from the 
colour; it being a white apple, but 
makes a vinous liquor, which, if well 
ordered, excels moſt ether cyders, eſ- 
ny with a mixture of ſweet apples. 

CLARICHORD, or MAanICHORD, a mu- 


fical inſtrument in form of a fpinnet. 

It has forty-nine or fifty ſtops, and 

ſeventy ſtrings, whick bear on five 

bridges, the firſt whereof is the higheſt, 

the reſt diminiſhing in proportion. Some 

of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their num- 
6 
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ber being greater than that of the ſlope, 


There are ſeveral little mortoiſes for pal- 
ſing the jacks, armed with brats-hooks 
which ſtop and raiſe the chords inſtead 
of the feather uſed in virginals and (pin- 
nets : but what diſtinguiſhes it molt is, 
that the chords are covered with pieces 
of cloth, which render the found tweeter, 
and deaden it ſo, that it cannot be head 
at any confiderable diſtance : whence it 
comes to be particularly in ule among 
the nuns, who learn to x ths and are un- 
willing to diſturb the titence of the dor- 
mitory. 


CLARIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the a& 


of clearing and fining any finid from 
all heterogeneous matter or feculencies. 
This operation is performed three ways, 
by decantation, by deſpumation, and by 
percolature or filtration. : 
The firſt and moſt ſimple manner of cl;- 
rification, is by decantation. It is the 
ſeparatmg fluids from their groſſer parts, 
by means of the difference ot their ſpecife 
gravity, and is performed by only tuffer- 
ing the fluid to Rand at reſt, till every 
thing that will ſubſide is colleQed at the 
bottom, and then pouring off from the 
ſediment, by a gradual inclination of the 
veſſel, all that part of the fluid which 
appears clear. 

When fluids are to be freed from oils, cr 
ſuch matter as floats, an inſtrument, 
called a tritorium, or ſeparating tunne|, 
is to be uſed. | 
When oils, whoſe viſcid conſiſtence is 
apt to detain impurities, and prevent 
their ſubliding, are to be clarified, it is 
proper, previouſly to decantation, to let 
them ſtand ſome time within a moderate 
digeſting heat, by means of which, be- 
ing more liquified, they will frequently 
let fall a ſediment, not otherwite ſepa- 
rable. 

The ſecond method, by deſpumation, is 
performed by adding whites of eggs, 
firſt well beat together, to the fluid to be 
clarified ; and after a perfect commix- 
ture, making them coagulate by means 
of heat, and thereby carry to the ſurface 
all the heterogeneous matter, which 18 
entangled by them in their coaleſcence ; 


the impurities, together with the concreted 


whites of the eggs, appearing as a {cum 
on the ſurface ot the fluid, is to be tak 
off with a ſpoon. 

The third manner, called filtration or 
percolation, is performed by paſſing, 


without preſſure, the fluid to be purthed, 


through ſtrainers of flanyc], linnen- cd, 
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or paper, which retaining the groſſer 


parts, ſuffer only the clearer fluid to be 


tranſmitted, 
When flannel is uſed, it is made into a 
bag, in the form of a cone, and then 
called Hippocrates's ſleeve, the batis 
whereof being turned upwards, and ex- 
anded by means of three or four poſts, 
— which it is made to hang : it is 
then filled with the fluid, which drops 
from the apex into a veſſel. 
This is moſtly uſed in caſe of decoctions, 
extracts, and all gelatinous and ſapona- 
ceous preparations, where. extreme clear- 
neſs is not neceſſary. In ſolutions of 
falts, ſpirits, and other limpid fluids, 
where great, tranſparency is expetted, 
paper, or decantation ſubſequent to it 
thro' flannel, are alone perfectly capable 
of anſwering the end. The manner of 
filtering thro paper, is to put it into a 
tin or glaſs funnel, to whole form it is 
adapted in the manner of a lining. Lin- 
nen- cloth is alſo uſed for this purpoſe, 
tho' but (ſeldom, as it purifies with far 
leſs effect than woollen, unleſs in the ſo- 
lutions of gums and gummy extracts. 
In diſtilled waters, &c, which have a 
milky hve, or are turbid, clarification 1s 
generally effected with fine ſugar, mixt 
with a fimall quantity of alum : fine and 
delicate wines are clarified with fiſi.-glue, 
and thicker wines with omelet, &c. 

CLARIGATION, clar:gatio, in roman 
antiquity, a ceremony which always pre- 
ceded a formal declaration of war, per- 
formed in this manner: the chief of the 
heralds went to the territory of the enemy, 
where, after ſome ſolemn, prefatory indi- 
cation, he, with a loud voice, intimated 
that he declared war againſt them for 
certain reaſons ſpecified, ſuch as an in- 
jury done to the roman allies, or the like. 

CLARIGATION was allo uſed for appre- 
hending a man, and holding him to bail, 
called by the Greeks androlepſy. 

CLARINO, a trumpet: hence, a doi clarini 
henifies,that a piece of mulic isto be played 
by two trumpets. Sec the articles 'T RUM - 
PET, CORNET, &c, 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whoſe 
tube is narrower, and its tone acuter and 
ihriller than that of the common trumpet. 
It is ſaid that the clarion, now uſed among 
the Moors and Portugueſe, who borrow- 
ed it from the Moors, ſerved antient 

or a treble to ſeveral trumpets, whic 
ſounded tenor and baſs. 

CLARION, in heraldry, a bearing as repre- 
ſented, plate XLII. fig. be bears ruby, 

Vor. I. 
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CLARK-GOOSE, in ornithology, a kind 
CLARO-OBSCURO, or | 
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three clarions topaz, being the arms of 
the carl of Bath, by the name of Gran- 
ville: Guillim is of opinion, that theſe 
three clarions are a kind of old-faſhioned 
trumpets ;. but others ſay, that they rather 
reſemble the rudder of a ſhip ; others, a 
reſt for a lance. 


of wild gooſe, found in Zetland. 
CLAIR-OB- 
SCURE, in painting, the art of diftri- 
buting to advantage the lights and ſha- 
dows of a piece, both with regard to 
the eaſing of the eye, and the effect of 
the whole piece. 
Thus, when a painter gives his figure a 
ſtroag relievo, looſens them from the 
ground, and ſets them free from each 
other, by the management of lights and 
ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand the 
claro-obſcuro, which makes one of the 
great diviſions or branches of painting, 
the whole of a picture being reſolvable 
into light and ſhadow. 
The doctrine of the claro-obſcuro will 
come under the following rules. Light 
may be either conſidered with regard to 
itſelf, or to its effects; the place wherein 
it is diffuſed, or its uſe. 
For the firſt, light is either natural, or ar- 
tificial, 1, Natural either comes immedi- 
ately ſrom the ſun, which is briſk, and its 
colour various, according to the time cf 
the day; or tis that of a clear air, thro 
which the light is ſpread, and whoſe co- 
lour is a little bluim; or a cloudy air, 
which 1s darker, yet repreſents the ob- 
jets in their genuine colours, with more 
eaſe to the eye. 2. Artificial light pro- 
ceeds from fire or flame, — tinges 
the object with its own colour; but 
the light itprojects is very narrow and 
confined, 
For the ſecond, the effects of light are 
either principal, as when the rays Fall per- 
pendicularly on the top of a body, with- 
out any interruption, or glancing, as 
when it ſlides along bodies; or ſecondary, 
which is for things at a diſtance, 
3. For the place, it is either the open 
campaign, which makes objects appear 
with greater ſoftneſs ; or it is in an in- 
cloſed place, where the brightneſs is more 
vivid, 1ts determination more haſty, and 
its extremes more abrupt. 
4. For the uſe or application, the light of 
the fun is always ſuppoſed to be without, 
and over againſt the picture, that it may 
heighten the foremoſt figures, the humi- 
N themſelves never appeating, in re- 
4 Ter 
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gard the light colours cannot expreſs 
them. The chief light to meet on the chict 
group, and as much as poſhble, on the 
chief figure of the ſubject. The light to 
be purſued over the great parts, without 
being croſſed or interrupted with little 
ſhadows. The full torce of the principal 
light to be only in one part of the piece, 
taking care never to make two contrary 
lights. Not to be ſcrupulouſly confined 
to one univerſal light, but to ſuppoſe 
other. acceſſary ones, as the opening of 
clouds, &c. to looſen tome things, and 
produce other agreeable effects. Laſtly, 
the light to be different, according to the 
quality of things whence it proceeds, 
and the nature of the ſubjects which re- 
ceive it. 

As for ſhadows, they are diſtinguiſhed, 
1. Into thoſe formed on the bodies them- 
ſelves by their proper relievos. 2. 'Thote 
made by adjacent bodies; thole that 
make the parts of any whole, and the 
different effects, according to the diffe- 
rence of places. 

For the firſt, ſince the different effects of 
light only appear by ſhadows, their de- 
grees muſt be well managed. The place 
.which admits no light, and where the 
colours are loit, muſt be darker than any 
part that has relievo, and dilpoted in 
the front. 


Deepenings, which admitnotof any light, 


or. reflex of light, mult never meet on 
the relievo of any member of any great 
elevated part, but in the cavities, or joints 
of bodies, the folds of draperics, Cc. and 
to find occaſion for introducing great 


ſhadows, to ſerve for the repoſe of the 


- fight, and the looſening of things, in- 
ſtead of many ſhadows which have a 
pitiful effect. 
For the ſecond, the ſhadows made by 
bodies are either in plain and frnooth 
places, or on the earth, wherein they are 
- deeper than the bodies that occaſiom them, 
as receiving lets reflex light, yet ſtil! di- 
miniſh as they depart farther from their 
, cauſe, or on the neighbouring bodies, 
wherc they are to follow the form of the 
ſame bodies, according to its magnitude, 
and. its poſition in reſpect of the light. 
For the third, in ſhadows that have parts, 
the painter muſt obſerve to take for a 
light in a ſhadowed place, the temt or 
luſtre of the light part; and on the con- 
trary, for the ſhadow in the lightened 
part, the teint or luſtre in the ſnadow. 
For the fourth, the effects of ſhadows are 
different, as the place is either wide or 
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ſpacious, as in thoſe coming immediately 
trom the fun, which are very ſenſible, 
and their extremes pretty abrupt; from 
the ſerene air, which are fainter and 
more ſweet; from the dark air, which ap- 
pear more diffuſed and almoſt impercep- 
tible; and from an artificial light, which 
makes the ſhadows deep, and their edges 
abrupt. 

CLARO-OB5CURO, or CHIARO-SCURO, is 

alſo uſed to ſignify a deſign conſiſting 
only of two colours, moſt uſually black 
and white, but ſometimes black and 
yellow; or it is a delign waſhed only 
with one colour, the ſhadows being of a 
dujky brown colour, and the lights 
heightened up with white. 
The word is alſo applied to two prints 
of two colours, taken off at twice, where- 
of there are volumes in the cabinets of 
the curious in prints, 

CLARY, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the ſclarea of Tournefort, comprehend- 
ed by Linnæus among the ſp.cies of 
ſalvia, or ſage. 

Wild CLARY, the ſame with the hogminum 
of 'Tonrnefort, Ifkewiſe accounted by 
Linnæus a ſpecies of ſage. 

CLARY-WATER, 2 ſpirit drawn ffom an 
infuſion of the herb clary in ſpirit of 
wine, being a very pleaſant and excel- 
lent cordial. 
Etmuller will not have it give place even 
to caſtor in hyſterical affections ; and at- 
firms, that hive is no better remedy in 
colics: but it is not now prefcribed te 
ſuch purpoſes, 

CLASMIUM, in natural hiſtory, conſti- 
tutes a diſtin genus of pſumqby it- 
ſelf, being more ſoft, duſt, and "opake 
man other kinds: it neither gives fire 
with ſteel, nor ferments with aqua @rtis ; 
but calcines readily in the fire, and af- 
fords a very valuable plaſter. See the 
agicle GYPSUM, 

CLASPERS, among gardeners, the ſame 
with what hotanilts call cirri. See CIRR1, 

CLASS, claſis, an appellation given to 
the moſt general ſubdiviſions of any thing: 
thus, animal is ſubdivided into the claſſes 
quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, &c. which are 
again ſubdivided into ſerieſes or orders; 
and theſe laſt into genera. 

CLass is alſo uſed in ſchools, in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe with ſorm, for a nupiber of 
boys all learning the ſame thing. 

The firing boys into claſſes, con- 
tributes not only to raiſe an emulation 
among them, hut is of great advantage 
to the maſter ; who, by this means, 50 
teach 
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wiſe be poſlible for him to do. 

CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, an epithet 
chiefly applied to authors read in the 
claſſes at ichools, and who are in great 
authority there. 

'This term feems to owe its origin to 
Tullius Servius, w'io, in order to make 
an eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate, di- 
vided the roman people into hx bands, 
which he called claſſes, The eftate of 
the firſt claſs was not to be under 2001. 
and theſe by way of eminence were called 
claſſici, claſſics ; hence authors of the 
firſt rank came to be called claſſics, all 
the reſt being ſaid to be i clafſer : 
thus Ariſtotle is a claſſic author in phi- 

loſophy; Aquii-us, in ſchool divinity, 
Tc. 
By claſſical learning may be underſtood, 
ſuch an intimacy with the beſt greek and 
latin writers, as not only enables the 
reader to ee and aduire the beauty of 
their ſeveral compoſitions, but to imitate 
their manner of writing, to tranicribe 
their ſpirit and eloquence, and make their 
diction and their ſentiment his own. 

The principal claſſics in the greek lan- 

guage are, Homeri opera, Platonis opera, 
emoſthenis & Z£lchinis opera, Xeno- 

phon de Cyr: inſtitutione, Plutarchi opera, 

Ffocratis orationes & epiltolz, Epitteti 

encheridion, Luciani opera, Sophoclis 

trageediæ, Euripidis cpera, Dionyſus 

Longinus de fublimitate, Theocriti quæ 

extant, Anacreon, Pindari opera, Arif- 

tophanis comeœdiæ, Sc. 

Claſſics in the latin tongue are, M. Tullii 
Ciceronis opera, T. Livii hiſtoria, J. 
Cæſaris commentarii, C. Saluſtii hiſto- 
ria, Virgilius, Horatius, Terentii come— 
die, Plauti comoriize, Juvenalis ſatyræ, 
Ovidii opera, Plinii epiſtolæ, Plinii hiſto- 
ria naturalis, Valeru Paterculi quæ ex- 
tant, Cc. 

CLATHRUS, in botany, a genus of 
roundiſh muſhrooms ; the ſubſtance of 
which is rcticulited, or full of holes, 
ſomewhat like the meſhes of a net, with 
continuous ramifications. Sec the article 
MusnRoou. 

CLAT TE, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to irregular lines, not reducible to 
thoſe commonly uſed. See the article 
LINE, 

CLAVARCA, in botany,-a genus of = 
pendicular muſhrooms, with an uniform 
turface : this genus, by different authors, 
has been called frrngoides, cora do- fungus, 
and caralloides. Sec MUSHRC A. 
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ray-fiſh, with a tranſverſe cartilage on 
the belly. 

CLavaTa VESTIMENTA, in antiquity, 
thoſe adorned with clavi. See CLavus. 

CLAUDENDA CURIA. See CuRIA. 

CLAUDENS PALPEBRAS, in anatomy, 
a mulcle otherwiſe called orbicularis. 
See the article ORBICULARIS. 

CLAVELLATI CINERES, the fame with 
pot-aſhes. See the article POT-ASHES. 

CLAVENNA, or CttavEXNa, a town of 
ticle CHIAVENNA. 

CLAVES INSULZE, a term uſed. in the 
iſle of Man ; where all weighty and 
ambiguous cauſes are referred to a jury 
of twelve, who are called claves inſulæ, 
the keys of the iſand. 

CLAVICLES, dlavicalæ, in anatomy, are 

two bones ſituated tranſverſely and a little 
obliquely oppoſite to each other, at the 
ſuperior and anterior part of the thorax, 
between the ſcapula and ſternum. Their 
figure is ſomewhat like that of the letter 
S : then ſubſtance is ſpungy and brittle; 
their body is a fixt point for the deltoide, 
maitoide, pectoral, and ſome other mui- 
cles; they are protuberant for the {ub- 
clavian muicle ; and of their two extre- 
nuties, the rounder is articulated. with 
the ſternum and with the firſt rib, and 
the flatter is articulated with the acro- 
mion. 
The uſes of the clavicles are, x. To 
keep the arms from falling too forward 
upon the breaſt, and to facilitate ſeveral 
ot the motions ot the arm. 2. To ſere 
tor the place of origin for ſeveral muſcles. 
3. To delend the great tubclavian veſſels 
which run under then.. 

Fracture ef the CLAVICLES, As it is no 
ditfcult matter to know when the clavi- 
cle is fractured, fo it is wot very hard to 
reduce it, eſpecially when the fracture is 
tranſverſe ; the operation may be per- 
formed in the following manner: an aſ- 
ſiltant is to pull che arms of the patient 
gradually backwards, by which means 
the clavicles will be properly extended. 
In the mean time the ſurgeon 1s to re- 

lace the bone, and while the aſliitant 
kiclds it in that poſition, he is to apply a 
narrow and thick compre's, W as to fill 
up the cavities above and below the cla- 
vicle. Upon this he is to lay two more 
narrow compreſſes made in the form of 
an X; and over all thefe apply a piece 
of paſteboard, accommodated tothe ſhoul- 
der and neck, and fuſt fieeped in ſpirit 
+13 of 
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of wine, or oxycrate. Then he muſt place 
a ba} under the arm, or bind it with a 
thick roller, to prevent the humerus from 
ſubſiding; and laſtly, the whole is to be 
bound up, and the arm ſuſpended in a 


ſling. 

— 2 of the CLAvIcLEs. They may 
be diſlocated either from the top of the 
ſternum, or proceſſus acromion of the 
ſcapula, by ſome external violence, as a 
fall, blow, the liſting ſome great weight, 
or the like. This accident, however, ſel- 
dom happens, by reaſon of their ſtrong 
ligaments. For the cure, the ſurgeon 
will find the principal buſineſs to conſiſt 
in a 2 extenſion and reduction of 
what has been diſplaced, to be pertormed 

in the fame manner as in fractures of the 
ſame bones: but all poſſible care muſt be 
taken to perform the bandage with accu- 
racy, becauſe it is the chief remedy; and 
ſuch as are negligent in this point, ſeldom 
perform a cure without leaving ſome ſtiff- 
neſs or weakneſs afterwards. Heſter. 

CL&V1S properly ſignifies a key, and is 
ſometimes uſed in engliſh to denote an 
explanation of ſome obſcure paſſages in 
any book or writing. 

CLAUSE, in grammar, denotes a member 
of a period, or ſentence. 

CLaAvsE ſignifies alſo an article, or parti- 
cular ſtipulation, in a contract, a charge 
or condition in a teſtament, Cc. 

Thus we ſay, a derogatory clauſe, a pe- 
nal clauſe, ſaving clauſe, codicillary 
clauſe, &c. 

CLAVUSE-ROLLS, in the Tower, contain 
all ſuch matters as were committed to 
cloſe writ. 

CLAUSENBURG, a large city of Tran- 
filvania, ſituated on the river Samos, 
about fifty · five miles north-weſt of Her- 
manſtat: caſt longit. 20? 500, and north 
lat. 47 100. 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament up- 
on the robes of the roman ſenators and 
knights, which was more or leis broad, 
according to the dignity.of the perſon : 
hence the diſtinction of tunica anguſti- 
clavia and laticlavia. 

Critics are much divided about the clavi : 
ſome fancying them to have been a kind 
of flowers interwoven in the cloth; others 
will have them to be the buttons or claſps 
by which the tunic was held together; 
2 third fort contend that the latus clavus 
was nothing elſe but a tunic bordered 
with purple; Scaliger thinks that the cla- 
vi aid not properly belong to the veſt, but 
hung down from the neck like chains and 
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ornaments of that nature; but the moſt 
genera] opinion makes them to have been 
ituds, ſomething like heads of nails, 
worked into the tunic. Rubenius, re- 
jecting all theſe opinions, contends that 
the clavi were no more than purple lines 
or ſtreaks coming along the middle of 
the garments, which were afterwards im- 
proved to golden and embroidered lines 
of the ſame nature : and Mr. Dacier 
maintains that they were purple galoons 
with which they bordered the fore-part of 
the tunic, on both ſides, in tlie place 
where it came together. 

It has been a received opinion, that the 
anguſticlave diſtinguiſhed the knights 
from the common people, in the ſame 
manner as the laticlave did the ſenators 
from thoſe of the equeſtrian rank : but 
Rubenius avers that there was no manner 
of diſtinction between the tunics of the 
knights and thoſe of the commons. As 
to the perſons who wore the laticlave, 
they were cither ſons of thoſe ſenators who 
were patricians, in which caſe they wore 
it in their childhood, with the pretext: ; 
or the ſons of ſenators who were not pa- 
tricians, theſe did not put on the laticlave 
till they applicd themſelves to the ſervice 
of the commonwealth, and to bearing 
offices. 


CLavus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed 


in ſeveral ſignifications: 1. Clavus hy- 
ſtericus, is a ſhooting pain in the head be- 
tween the pericranium and cranium, 
which affects ſuch as have the greensſick- 
nels. 2. Clavus oculorum, according to 
Celſus, is a callous tubercle on the white 
of the eye, taking its denomination from 
its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles of the uterus. 4. Clavus im- 
ports a chirurgical inſtrument of gold, 
mentioned by Amatus Luſitanus, delign- 
ed to be introduced into an exulcerated 


_ palate, for the better articulation of the 


voice. $5. Clavus is a callus or corn on 


the foot: this ariſes from a too great 


compreſſion of the cutis, which by this 
means hardens and forms itſelf into a 
knot. The cure is by ſoftening them, 
and then pulling them out. The pulp of 
a lemon laid to a corn, and wed on all 
night, often ſoftens it ſo by the morning 
that it may eaſily be taken off. 


CLAW, among zoologiſts, denotes the 


ſnarp- pointed nails, with which the feet 
of certain quadrupeds and birds are fur- 
niſhed. 


Crab's CLaws, in pharmacy, See the ar- 


ticle CRAB's CLAWS, 
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FF, CLaws. See the article ELK. 

CLAWS is alſo uſed in ſome old writers for 
a cloſe. See the article CLOSE. 

CLAY, argilla, in natural hiſtory, à ge- 
nus of earths, the characters of which 
are theſe: they are firmly coherent, 
weighty, and compact; Riff, viſcid, and 
ductile to a great degree, while moiſt; 
ſmooth to the touch, not eaſily breaking 
between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
in water, and when mixed, not readily 
ſubſiding from it. 

Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many ſpecies, ſome white, ſome brown, 
grey, blue, you, green, red, black, 
&c. many of which having been diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular names, will be 
mentioned, and their peculiar qualities 
explained, as they occur. 

Beſides the uſe of clay for making pot- 
ter's ware, it is A conliderable improver 
of light and ſandy grounds, which, un- 
leſs they be clayed, will bear nothing 
but rye, with whatever other compoſts 
they be manured ; but once clayed, they 
will produce oats, barley, peaſe, Cc. 
In Yorkſhire, they lay an hundred load 
upon an acre of ground, which will keep 
the-ſoi! in heart upwards of forty years: 
indeed the firſt year ai.er being clayed, 
it bears rank, 1l-colov:ed, and broad- 
grainec barley ; but aft-cwards a plurap 
round corn, like wheat. 

CLAY-LANDs, thoſe abounding with clay, 

whether black, blue, yellow, white, &c. 
of Which the black and the yellow are 
the beſt for corn. 
All clay-tfoils are apt to chill the plants 
growing on them in moiſt ſeatons, as they 
retain too much water: in dry ſeaſons, 
on the contrary, they turn hard and choke 
the plants. Their natural produce is 
weeds, gocic Frais, large daiſies, thittles, 
docks, poppies, &c. Some clay-foils will 
bear clover and rye-graſs ; and, if well 
manured, will produce the beſt grain: 
they hold manure the beſt ot all lands, and 
the molt proper for them are horſe- dung, 
pigeon's dung, ſome kinds of marle, 
folding of ſheep, malt-duit, aſhes, chalk, 
lime, foot, &c. 

CLAYEs, in fortification. See HuRDLEs. 

CLAY TONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clais of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovato- 
oblong, ere&, large petals ; the fruit is 
a roundiſh unilocular captule, containing 
ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, 

CLEAR, in building, a term uſed by work - 
men to ſignify the inſide-work of the houſe. 


CLtaAR-WaAbk, aterm among cock+ightess, 
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to ſignify the place the fighting-cock is 
in, and no other. 

Cape-CLEAR, a promontory in a little iſland 
on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Ireland. 

CLEARING of liquors. See the article 
CLARIFICATION, 

CLEAT, on ſhip-board, a piece of wood 
fixed to the yard-arm, to keep the ropes 
from ſlipping off. 

CLEAVERS, aparine, in botany, Ec. 
See the article APARINE. 

CLEBURY, a market-town of Shropſhire, 
about twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Shrewſbury : weſt lon. 29 30', and north 
latitude 52% 27'. 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſ*s, 
charged with another croſs of the ſame 
figure, but of the colour of the field. 
See plate XLII. fig. 6. 

CLEDGE, among miners, denotes the up- 
per ſtratum of tuller's eth. 

CLEDONISM, in antiquity, a kind of 
divination, concerning the nature of which 
authors are not agreed, ſome making it 
the ſame with ornithomancy, and others 
a peculiar kind by itſelf, drawn from 
words occaſionally uttered. 

CLEF, or CLIFF, in muſic, a mark ſet at 
the beginning of the lines of a ſong, 
which ſhewe the tone or key in which the 
piece is to begin; or it is a letter marked 
on any line, which explains the reſt. It 
is called clef, or key, becauſ:: hereby we 
know the names of all the other lines and 
conti quently the quantity of every degree 
or isterval: but becaule every note in the 
octave is alſo called a key, this letter 
marked, is, for diſtinction-ſake, deno- 
minated the ſigned clef; and by this key 
is meant the principal note of a ſong, in 
which the melody cleſes. 

There are three ſigned clefs, c, /, g; 
the cleff of the higheſt part in a ſong, 
called treble, or alt, is g on the ſecond, 
ſometimes on the firſt, and ſometimes on 
the third line, counting upwards. The 
clef of the baſs, or loweſt part, is 7, ge- 
nerally on the fourth line upwards, and 
often on the ſecond, third, and fifth. 
For all the other mean parts, the clef is c, 
ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on an- 
other line : indeed ſome that are really 
mean parts, are frequently ſet with the 
clef g. See TREBLE, 'TExOR, Bass. 
It mutt be obſerved, however, that the 
ordinary ſignatures of the clets bear little 
reſemblance to thoſe letters: for their fi- 
gures, ſee CHARACTER ia muſic, 

The clefs are always taken fifth to one 
another, that is, the clef F is the loweſt, 
ca fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 
When the clet is changed, it is with de- 
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ſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend as 
many of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, 
and fo to have the fewer above and be- 
low it. If then there be many lines 
above the clef, and few below it, this 
urpoſe is anſwered by placing the clef 
in the firſt or ſecond line; if there be ma- 
ny notes below the clef, it is placed higher 
in the ſyſtem. In effec, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the clef- 
note, the particular ſyſtem is taken differ- 
ently in the ſcale, the clet-line making 
one in all the varieties. Sce SCALE. 
But ſtill, in whatever line of the particu- 
lar ſyſtem the clef is found, it muſt be un- 
derſtood to belong to the ſame in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem, and to be the ſame indivi- 
dual note or ſound in the ſcale. By this 
conſtant relation of clef, we learn how 
to compare ſeveral particular ſyſtems of 
the ſeveral parts, and know how they 
communicate in the ſcale, which lines are 
uniſons, which are not; for it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that each part has certain par- 
ticular bounds, within which another 
muſt never come. Some notes of the 
treble may come lower than ſome of the 
mean parts, or even of the baſs. To put 
together, therefore, into one ſyſtem, all 
the parts of a compoſition written ſepa- 
rately, the notes of each part muſt be 
laced at the ſame diſtance above and be- 
hw the proper clef, as they ſtand in the 
ſeparate Faem and becauſe all the notes 
that are conſonant muſt ſtand perpendicu- 
larly over each other, that the notes be- 
longing to each part may be diſtinctly 
known, they may be made with ſuch 
differences as ſhall not confound or alter 
their ſignification as to time, but only 
ſhew that they belong to this or that part. 
Thus we ſhall ſee how the parts paſs 
through one another, and which in every 
note is higheſt, loweſt, or uniſon. 
It muſt be obſerved, that for the perform- 
ance of one ſingle piece, the clefs only 
ſerve for mm the intervals in the 
lines and ſpaces ; ſo that the firſt note 
may be taken high or low, as we pleale : 
for as the proper ule of the ſcale is not 
to limit the abſolute degree of tunes, ſo 
the proper uſe of the ſigned clef is not 
to limit the pitch at which the firſt note 
of any piece is to be taken, but to termi- 
nate the tune of the firſt with relation to 
the firſt, and conſidering all the parts to- 
gether, to determine the relation of the 
ſeveral notes, by the relation of their 
clefs in the ſcale. And in effect, in per- 
forming any ſingle part, the clef may be 
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taken in any octave, provided we do not 
go too high or too low for finding the 
reſt of the notes of a ſong. But in a 
concert of ſeveral parts, all the cleſs mult 
be taken not only in the relation but alſo 
in the places of the ſyſtem above-men- 
tioned, that every part may be compre- 
hended in it. 

Signature of the clefs is, according to 
Mr. Malcolm, the marking the ſyſtems 
by the flats and ſharps. See the article; 
CHARACTERS in mnſic, FLAT, Sans, 
Sc. 


CLEFTS, or CRacks in the heels, a dil. 


eaſe incident to horfes, that comes either 


by over-hard labour, which occafions ſur- 


feits, or by giving them unwholeſome 
meat, or by waſhing them when hot. 
For the cure, ſhave away thghair, and 
apply the oil of hempſeed, or linſeed, 
and he ſure to keep them clean. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, in anatomy, 
the ſame with maſtoideus. See the ar- 
ticle MASTOIDEUS. 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vine, 
which ſerved as the badge of a centurion's 
office. See CENTURION. 

CLEMATIS, viRG1N's BOWER, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the polyandria-polye ynia 

claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of four or five oblong lax petals : there 
is no pericarpium, but a fmall receptacle 
contains ſeveral roundiſh compreſled ſeeds, 
crowned with a flender filament ſomewhat 
like a feather. See plate XLIT. fig.-7. 

CLEMAT15S is allo the name by which Plu- 
mier calls the paſſiflora of Linnæus. 

CLEMATITIS, the ſame with clematis. 

See the preceding articles. 

CLEMENTINE, among the auguſtine 
monks, a perſon, who, after having been 
nine years a ſuperior, becomes a private 
monk, in conlequence of a bull of pope 
Clement. 

CLEMENTINFS, in the canon law, the con- 
ſtitutions of pope Clement V. 
CLENCH-NAILS, in ſmithery. 

article NAIL. 

CLEOME, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the lere age l uſa 
claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of four 

atent petals inclining upwards ; the fruit 
is a cylindrical pod, with two valves and 
two cells, containing ſeveral roundiſh 
ſeeds. 

CLEOME 1s alſo uſed fer a genus of plants, 
otherwiſe called eryngium. 

CLEPSYDRA, a water-clock, or inſtru- 
ment to meaſure time by the fall of a cer- 
tain quantity of water, 

The 
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videany cylindrical veſſel into parts, to be 
emptied in each diviſion of time, the time 
wherein the whole, and that wherein any 
part is to be evacuated, being given. 
Suppoſe a cylindrical veſſel, whoſe charge 
of water flows out in twelve hours, were 
required to be divided into parts, to be eva- 
cuated each hou. : 1. As the part of time 
1 is to the whole time 12, ſo is the ſame 
time 1% to a fourth proportional 144. 
2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel into 
144 equal parts: here the laft will fall to 
the laſt hour; the three next above to the 
laſt part but one; the five next to the 
tenth hour ; laſtly, the twenty-three laſt 
to the firſt hour. For ſince the times in- 
creaſe in the ſeries of the natural numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, ö, &c. and the altitudes, if 
the numeration be in a retrograde order 
from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the fe- 
ries of the unequal numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
&c. the altitudes computed from the 
twelfth hour will be as the ſquares of the 
times 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, Sc. Therefore 
the ſquares of the whole time, 144, com- 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of 
the veſſel to be evacuated. But a third 
proportional to 1 and 12 is the ſquare of 
12, and conſequently it is the number of 
equal parts in which the altitude is to be 
divided, to be diſtributed according to 
the ſeries of the uncqual numbers, thro' 
the equal intervals of hours. 

There were many kinds of clepſydræ 
among the antients; but they all had this 
in common, that the water ran generally 
through a narrow paſſage, from one vel- 
ſel to another, and in the lower was a 
piece of cork or light wood, which, as 
the veſſel filled, roſe up by degrees, and 
ſhewed the hour. The reader may ſee a 
deſcription of a very curious clepſydra 
given by Mr. Hamilton, in n“ 479. of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


CLEPSYDRA is allo uſed to denote a per- 


torated chemical veſſel, and an inſtrument 
mentioned by Paracelſus, contrived to 
convey ſuffumigations to the uterus. 


CLERAC, or CLAIRAC, a town of France, 


in the Agenois, ſituated upon the Lot. 


CLERC, or CLERK. Sce CLERK. 
CLERGY, clerus, x\ngÞ+, a general name 


given to the body of eccleſfiaſtics cf the 
chriſtian church, in contradiſtinction to 
the laity. 

The diſtinction of chriſtians into cler 
and laity, was derived ſrom the "ew 
church, and adopted into the chriſtian 
by the apoſtles themſelves : whenever any 
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number of converts were made, as ſoon 
as they were capable of being formed in- 
to a congregation or church, a biſhop or 
preſbyter, with a deacon, were ordained to 
miniſter to them. Of the biſhops, prieſts, 


and deacons the clergy originally conſiſt- 
ed ; but in the third century, many in- 


ferior orders were appointed, as ſublervi- 


ent to the office of deacon, ſuch as ſub- 
deacons, acolythiſts, readers, &c. 
The privileges and immunities which the 
clergy of the primitive chriſtian church 
enjoyed, deſerve our notice, In the firſt 
place, when they traveJed upon neceſ- 
lary occaſions, they were to be entertain- 
ed by their brethren of the clergy, in all 
places, out of the public revenues of the 
church. When any biſhop, or preſbyter, 
came to a foreign church, they were to 
be complimented with th= honorary privi- 
lege of performing divine offices, and 
conſecrating the euchariſt in the church. 
The great care the clergy had of the cha- 
racters and reputations of thoſe of their 
order, appears from hence, that in all 
accuſations, eſpectally againſt biſhops, 
they required the teſtimony of two or 
three witneſſes of good character: nor 
was any herctic admitted as an evidence 
againſt a clergyman. With regard to 
the reſpect paid to the clergy by the civil 
government it conſiſted chiefly in exempt- 
ing them from ſome kind of obligations 
to which others were liable, and grant- 
ing them certain privileges and immuni- 
ties which others did nct enjoy. 
By the eccleſiaſtical laws, no clergyman 
was allowed to rel:nquiſh his ſtation with- 
out juſt grounds and leave: but in ſome 
cales reſignation was allowed of, as in 
old-age, ſickneſs, or other infirmities. 
The laws were no leſs ſevere againk all 
wandering clergymen, or ſuch, as hav- 
ing deſerted their own church, would fix 
in no other, There were Jaws which 
obliged the clergy to conſtant attendance 
upon their duty : others inhibited plura- 
lities, or the officiating in two parochial 
churches ; or following any ſecular em- 
ployments, Another ſort of laws reſpeR- 
ed the outward behaviour of the clergy; 
ſuch inhibited them from correſponding 
or converling too freely with Jews and 
gentile philoſophers : and there were 
canons which reſtrained them from eat- 
ing and drinking in taverns, er being 
preſent at the public theatres. It was al- 
{o enacted, that na. biſhops, preſbytecs, 
or deacons ſhould yt widows and vir - 
Eins alone, but in the company of _ 
oth x 


CLE 


ether of the clergy, or ſome grave chri- 
ſtians. As to the faſhion of their appa- 
tel, it does not appear that, for ſeveral 
ages, there were any diſtinctions obſerv- 
therein between them and the laity. 
The clergy of the church of Rome are 
| diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular: 
the regular clergy conſiſts of thoſe monks 
or religious, who have taken upon them 
holy orders of the prieſthood, in their 
reſpeftive monalterics. The ſecular cler- 
gy are thoſe which are not of any religi- 
ous order and have the care and direc- 
tion of pariſhes, The proteſtant clergy 
are all ſeculars. 
The romiſh church forbids the clergy of 
her communion to marry ; and pretends 
that a vow of perpetual celibacy, or ab- 
ſtinence from conjugal ſociety, was re- 
ired of the clergy as a condition of 
eir ordination, even from the apoſtoli- 
cal ages. 
The privileges of the engliſh clergy, by 
the antient ſtatutes, are very conſider- 
able: their s are to pay no toll in 
fairs or markets; they are exempt from 
all offices but their own ; from the king's 
carriages, poſts, &c. from appearing at 
ſherifts tourns, or frank - pledges; and 
are not to be fined or amerced accordin 
to their ſpiritual, but their tem 
means. A clergyman «c.nowledging a 
ſtatute, his body is not to be impriloned. 
If he be convicted of a crime, for which 
the benefit of clergy is allowed, he ſhall 
not be burnt in the hand ; and he (hall 
have the benefit of the clergy in inſinilum, 
which no layman can have more than 
once. 
The clergy, by common law, are net to 
be burdened in the general charges of the 
laity ; nor to be troubled nor incumber- 
ed, unleſs exprefly named and charged 
by the ſtatute ; for general words do not 
affe& them: thus, if a hundred be ſued 
for a robbery, the miniſter ſhall not con- 
tribute : neither ſhall they be aſſeſſed to 
the highway, to the watch, Ec. 
The revenues of the clergy were antient- 
ly more conſiderable than at preſent. 
Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them a tythe of 
all s, and a tenth of all the lands in 
England, free from all ſecular ſervices, 
taxes, Cc. The charter whereby this 
was nted them, was confirmed by 
ſe of his ſucceſſors ; and William 
the conqueror, finding the biſhoprics o 
rich, created them into baronies, each 
barony containing thirteen knight's fees 
at leaſt : but fince the reformation the 
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CLFRICAL CROWN | See 
CLERICAL THISTLE 
Non reſidentia pro CLERICIS REG1s. See 


CreRICO ADMITTENDO. 
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biſhoprics are much impoveriſhed. The 
revenues of the inferior clergy, in the ge- 
neral, are ſmall, a third part of the beſt 
benefices being antiently, by the pope's 
go” appropriated to is Or rn upon 
the diſſolution whereof they became lay- 
fees. Indeed an addition was made, 
2 Annz, the whole revenues of firſt-fruits 
and tenths being then granted to rail» a 
fund for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy ; purſuant to 
which, a corporation was formed, to 
whom the ſaid revenues were conveyed in 
truſt, &c, 


Benefit of CLERGY is an antient privilege, 
whereby one in orders claimed to be deli- 


vered to his ordinary, to purge hin:ſelf of 
felony : this purgation was to be by his 
own oath, affirming his innocenc;, 
and the oath of twelve compurgators, as 
to their belief of it, before a jury of 
twelve clerks : if the clerk failed in hu 
purgation, he was deprived of hi$\ cha- 
rafter, whereby he became a mere lay- 
man; or he was to be kept in priſon till 
a pardon was obtained : but if he purged 
himſelf, he was ſet at liberty. 


This was _— admitted, even in 


caſes of murder ; but the antient courſe 


of the law is much altered upon this head. 


By the ſtatutes of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks 
are no more committed to their ordinary 
to be purged ; but every man, to whom 
the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of 
ſuch felony, and fo bon on the hand, 
and (et free for the firſt time, if the ordi- 
nary or deputy ſtanding by, do ſay, 
legit ut clericus, otherwile he ſhall ſufler 
death. 

It appears by our law- books, that lay- 
men that could read, had the privilege 
of the clergy ever fince 25 Edw. III. 
which allowance never was condemned in 

arliament, but rather approved ot. 
nefit of clergy is taken in many caſes. 


CLERICAL, in general, denotes ſome- 


thing belonging to a clerk. See the ar- 
ticle CLERK. 

CRowN. 
THISTLE. 


the article Non RESIDENTIA. 


See the article 
ADMITTENDO, 


CLERICO CAPTO PER STATUTUM MFR- 


CATORUM, a writ for the delivery of 2 

clerk out of priſon, who is in cuſtody 0! 

the breach of a ſtatute-merchant. 
CLERIC) 
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CLERICO CONVICTO COMMISSO GAOL&® 
IN DEFECTU ORDINARILI DELIBERAN- 
DO, a writ that formerly lay for deliver- 
ing to his ordinary, a clerk who had 
been convicted of felony, if the ordinary 
did not challenge him, according to the 
privileges of clerks in thoſe days. 

CLERICO INFRA SACROS ORDINES CON- 
STITUTO NON ELIGENDO IN OFFIC1- 
UM, is a writ to releaſe one in holy 
orders, from an office impoſed upon 
him. 

CLERK, a word originally uſed to denote 
a learned man, or man of letters : wh-nce 
the term became appropriated to church- 
men, who were from thence called clerks 
or clergymen ; the nobility and gentry 
being uſually bred up to the exerciſe of 
arms, and none left ha the eccleſiaſtics 
to cultivate the ſciences. 

* * CLERK&s, a name given to thoſe, in 
the VIth century, who ſeparated from their 
biſhops, and refuſed to ive in communi- 
ty with them; in contradiſtinction to ca- 
nonic clerks, who lived with their biſhop, 
according to the canons, 

CLERK is alſo applied to ſuch as by their 
courſe of life, exerciſe their pens in any 
court or office, of which there are va- 
rious Kinds: thus, 

CLERK of the as, an officer in the navy- 
office a pointed for recording all orders, 
contracts, bills, warrants, &c, tranſact- 
ed by the lords of the admiralty and com- 
miſſioners of the navy. 

CLERK of the affidavits, the officer, in the 
court of chancery, who ales all affidavits 
made uſe of in court. 

CLERK of the alle, the perſon who writes 
all things judicially done by the juitices 
of aſſiſe, in their circuits. 

CLERK of the boils, an officer in the court 
of king's bench, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
file all bail-picces taken in mat court, 
where he always attends. 

CLERK of ihe check, an officer belonging to 
the king's court, fo called becauſe he has 
the check and controulment of the yeomen 
of the guard, and all other ordinary yeomen 
that belong to the king, queen, vr prince. 
He likewiſe, by himielj or deputy, ſets 
the watch in the court. There is alſo an 
othcer ih the navy of the lame name, de- 
longing to the king's yards. : 

CLERK of the crown, an officer, in the 
king's bench, who frames, reads, and 
records all inditments againſt offenders, 
there arraigned or indicted of any public 
crime. He is likewiſe termed clerk of the 
crown-office, in which capacity he extu- 

Vor. I. 
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bits informations by order of the courts 
for divers offences. 


CLERK of the crown, in chancery, an officer 


whoſe buſineſs it is conſtantly to attend 
the lord-chancellor, in perſon or by de- 
puty, to write and prepare for the great- 
ſeal, ſpecial matters of ſtate by commiſ- 
hon, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
Viz. commiſſions of lieutenancy, of juſ- 
tices of aſſiſe, oyer and terminer, gaol- 
delivery, and of the peace; all e- 
ral pardons, granted either at the king's 
coronation, or in parliament: the writs 
of parliament, with the names of the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, are al- 
ſo returned into his office. He alſo makes 
out ſpecial pardons, and writs of execu- 
tion on bonds of ſtatute- ſtaple forfeited. 


CLERK of the declarations, he that files all 


declarations after they are engroſſed, in 
cauſes depending in the court of king's 
bench. 


CLERK of the deliveries, an officer of the 


Tower, whoſe function is to take inden- 
tures for all ſtores and ammunition iſſued 
from thence. 


CLERK of the errers, in the court of com- 


mon pleas, an officer who tranſcribes and 
certifies into the king's bench, the tenor 
of the record of the action on which the 
writ of error, made out by the curſitor, 
is brought there to be determined. In 
the king's bench, the clerk of the errors 
tranſcribes and certifies the records of 
cauſes, by bill, in that court, into the 
exchequer. And the buſineſs of the clerk 
of the errors in the exchequer, is to tran- 
ſcribe the records certified thither out of 
the king's bench, and to prepare them 
for judgment in the exchequer-chamber, 


CLERK of the efſetns, in the court of com- 


mon pleas, keeps the effoin-roll, or en- 
ters eſſoĩins: he alſo provides parchment, 
cuts it into rolls, marks the number on 
them, delivers out all the rolls to every 
officer, and receives them again when 
written. See the article Es501N. 


Clerk of the eftreats, an officer in the 


exchequer, who every term receives the 
eſtreats out of the lord-treaſurer's remem- 
brancer's office, and writes them out, to 
be levied for the crown. 


CLERK of the green- cloth. See the article 


CGIREEN-CLOTH. 


CLERK of the hamper, or hanaper, an offi - 


cer in chancery, whoſe buſineſs is to re- 
ceive all money due to the king for the 
ſeals of charters, letters patent, commiſ- 
ſions, and writs ; allo the fees due to the 
officers for enrolling and examining them. 
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CLERK of the enrollments, an officer of the 
court of common pleas, that inrolls and 
exemplifies all fines and recoveries, and 

_ returns writs of entry. 
CLERK of the juries, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, who makes out the writs 
called habeas corpus and diſtringas, for 
. "juries to appear either in that court, or 
at the aſſiſes, after the pannels are returned 
upon the venire facias. He likewiſe en- 
ters into the rolls the awarding theſe writs, 
and makes all the continuances till verdict 
is given. 

CLERK comptrolier of the king's houſbold, an 

officer of the king's court, authoriſed to 

allow or diſallow the charges of purſui- 
vants, meſſengers of the green-cloth, &c. 
to mſpe& and controul all defects of any 
of the inferior officers; and to fit in the 

. counting-houſle with the lord-ſteward and 
other officers of the houſhold, for regu- 

lating ſuch matters. 
CLERK of the king's filwer, an officer of the 
common pleas, to whom every fine. is 
brought, after it has paſſed the office of 
the cuſtos brevium ; and who enters the 
effect of writs of covenant, into a book 
kept for that purpoſe, according to which 

all the fines of that term are recorded in 

the rolls of the court. j 

CLERK of the king's great wardrobe, an of- 

- ficer who keeps an account of all things 

belonging to the wardrobe. 

CLERK of the marhet, an officer of the 

-: king's houſe, to whom is given the charge 

. of; the king's meaſures and weights, the 

- ſtandards af thofe that ought to be uſed 

all over England. 

Crunk of the nichils, or mibils, an officer 

- of the exchequer, who makes a roll of 

all ſuch ſums as are nichilled by the ſhe- 

riffs upon their eſtreats of green wax, 

„and delivers them in to the remembran- 

cex of the treaſury, to have execution 

done upon them for the king. See the 
article NIHII. 

Cuzsrs of the ordnance, an officer tlrat 

regiſters all orders concerning the king's 

-; ordnance in the tower. 

CLERK of the. outlawwries, an officer of the 
common pleas, and deputy to the attor- 

ney general, for making out all writs of 
capias utlagatum, after outlawry, to 

- which there muſt be the king's attorney;s 

mam. 7 

Cy,rrk of the paper-gffice, an officer be- 

- .longing to the kings bench, whoſe buſineſs 

is to make up the paper-books of ſpecial 

. "pleadings in that court. | 
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aud making out all things that are ſent 


CE 


CLERK of the parliament rolle, an officer in 
the houſe of lords, and likewiſe in the 
houſe of commons, who records all tray/. 
actions in parliament, and engroſſe. 
them fairly in parchment-rolls. 

CLERK of the patents. See PATENT. 

CLERK of the peace, an officer belonging 
to the ſeſſions of the peace, whoſe buf. 
neſs is to read indid ments, inrol the pro- 
ceedings, and draw the proceſs: he like 
wiſe certifies into the king's bench, tran- 
ſcripts of indictments, outlawries, attain- 
ders and convictions had before the juſ. 
tices of peace, within the time limited by 
ſtatute, under a certain penalty. This 
office is in the gift of the cuſtos rotulo- 
rum, and may be executed by deputy. 

CLERK of the pells, an officer that belongs 
to the exchequer, whoſe buſineſs is to 
enter every teller's bill into a parchment 
roll called pellis receptorum, and to make 
another roll of payments, called pellis 
exituum. 

CLERK of the petiy bag, an officer of the 
court of chancery, whereof there are three, 
the maſter of the rolls being the chief: 
their buſineſs is to record the return of all 
inquiſitions out of every ſhire, to make 
out patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, com- 
50 ers, Sc. liberates upon extents of 

atutes · ſtaple, conge d' elires for biſhops, 
ſummons of the nobility, clergy, and 
burgeſles to parliamont, and commiſhons 
directed to knights, and others, of every 
ſhire, for aſſeſſing ſubſidies and taxes. 

CLERK of the pipe, an officer of the ex- 

- chequer, who having the accounts of all 
debts due to the king, delivered out of 
the remembrancer's Ks. charges them 
in a great roll, folded up like a pipe. 
He writes out warrants to ſheriffs, to levy 
the ſaid debts on the goods and chattels + 
the debtors ; and if they have no goods, 
then he draws them down to the trea- 
ſurer's remembrancer, to write eſtreats 
againſt their lands. 

CLERK of the pleas, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, in whoſe office all the officers of 
the court, having ſpecial privilege, ought 
to ſue, or be ſued, in any action. In 
this office alſo actions at law may be 
proſecuted by other perſons, but the 
plaintiff ought to be tenant or debtor to 
the king, or ſome way accountable to 
him. The under-clerks are attorneys in 
all ſuits, 

CLERKS of the privy-ſeal, four officers that 
attend the lord-privy-ſeal, for writing 


by 


Li. 
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by warrant from the ſignet to the privy- 
ſeal, and to be paſſed the great-ſeal ; and 
likewiſe to make out privy-ſeals, upon 
ſpecial occaſions of his majeſty's affairs, 
as for loan of money, or the like. 

CLERK of the roll:, an officer of the chan- 
cery, whoſe buſineſs is to make ſearches 
after, and copies of deeds, offices, &c. 

CLERK of the rules, an officer of the court 
of king's bench, who draws up and en- 
ters all the rules and orders made in 
court, and gives rules of courle in divers 
writs. 

CLERK of the ſewers, an officer who writes 
and records the proceedings of the com- 
miſſioners of the ſewers. 

CLERK of the ſignet, an officer continually 
attending upon his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretary, who has the cuſtody of the privy - 
ſignet, as well tor ſealing the king's pri- 


vate letters, as thoſe grants which paſs - 


the King's hand by bill ſigned. There 
are four of theſe officers, who have their 
diet at the ſecretary's table. 

Kir CLERKS, officers in chancery, next in 
degree below the twelve maſters, whofe 
buſineſs is to inrol commiſſions, pardons, 
patents, warrants, Cc. which paſs the 
great ſeal : they were antiently clerici, 
and forfeited their places it they married. 
They are allo attorneys for parties in ſuits 
depending in the court of chancery. 

CLERK of the ſuper/edeas, an officer of the 
common pleas, who makes out writs of 
tuperſedeas, forbidding the ſheriff to re- 
turn the exigent upon a defendant's ap- 
pearing thereto on an outlawry. 

CLERK of the treaſury, an officer belong- 
ing to the court of common pleas, who 
has the charge of keeping the records 
of the court, makes out all records of 
niſi prius, and likewiſe all exemplifica- 
tions of records heing in the treaſury, 
He has the fees due for all ſearches ; 
and has under him an under-keeper, who 
always keeps one key of the treafury-door. 

CLERK of the wwarrants, an officer of the 
common pleas, whole buſineſs is to en- 
ter all warrants of attorney for plaintiffs 
and defendants in {uit; and to inrol 
deeds of bargain and fale, that are ac- 
knowledged in court, or before a judge. 
His once is likewiſe to eſtreat into the 

_ Exchequer all iſſues, fines, eſtreats, and 
amercements, which grow due to the 
crown 1n that court, 

M:ſpriſian of CLERKS. See the article 
MisPRISION, 


Riding CLERK, Sce RIDING, 
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CLERMONT, a city and biſhop's ſee of 


SE 


France, in the territory of Auvergne, 
and province of Lyonois, about ſeventy- 
five miles weſt of Lyons : eaſt longitude 
30 200, and north latitude 45 42”. 


CLERODENDRUM, in botany, a genus 


of the didynamia- angioſpermia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
only one petal, with a ſlender and long 
tube; its upper lip is concave, erect, ob- 
tuſe, and divided into two ſegments ; 
and the under lip, being of the length of 
the upper, is divided into three reflex 
and obtuſe ſegments : the fruit is a roundiſn 
drupe; and the ſeed is roundiſh and 
ſingle. 


CLEROMANCY, zAanguailuz, a ſort of 


divination performed by throwing lots, 
which were generally black and white 
beans, little clods of earth, or 2 ; 
alſo dice, or fuch-like things, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by certain characters. They caſt the 
lots into a veſſel, and having made ſup- 
plication to the gods to direct them, drew 
them out, and, according to the cha- 
racters, conje&ured what ſhould happen 
to them, 

CLERUS, a CLERK. See CLERK. 

CLETHRA, in botany, a genus of the 
. decandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five roundiſh, 
oblong, xecto- patent petals, twice the 
length of the cup, and broadeſt towards 
their extremities ; the fruit is a roundiſh 
caplule incloſed in a cup, and formed of 
three valves, containing three cells : the 
ſeeds are numerous and angular. 

CLEVES, or CLEF, the capital of the 
dutchy of Cleve, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, fituated near the 
weſtern ſhore of tne river Rhine: eaſt 
long. 5* 36%, and north lat. 519 4c. 
It is ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. 

CLEVELAND, a diſtri in the nortl- 
riding of Yorkſhire, from which the 
noble family of Fitzroy takes the title of 
duke, 

CLEW of a ſail, in naval affairs, is the 


lower corner of it, to which are made fait 


the ſheets and tacks: a ſquare ſail hath 


no clew. 

A fail with a great clew, is one with a 
great goaring or ſloping down. To ſpread 
a clew, is ſaid of a ſhip that has a very 
long yard, and theretore has much can- 
vas in her fail. 

CLEW-GARNET, a rope made faſt to the clew 
of the ſail, and running from thence to the 
block, ſeized to the middle of the main and 
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fore - yard, which, in furling, hales 
8 the clew of the ſail cloſe to the middle 
of the yard. 

CLzw-LINE, the ſame to the top - ſails, top- 

gallant-ſails, and ſprit- ſails, that the 
clew-garnet is to the main - ſail and fore- 
ſail, and has the ſame uſe. 
In a guſt of wind, when the top-wſail is 
to be taken in, it is uſual firſt to hale 
home the lee clew of the ſail, whereby 
it becomes eaſier to take in the ſail. 

CLIENT, cliens, among the Romans, a 
citizen who put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of ſome great man, who, in re- 
ſpect of that relation, was called patron. 
This patron aſſiſted his client with his 
protection, intereſt, and goods; and the 
client gave his vote for his patron, when 

he ſought any office for himſelf or his 
friends. Clients owed reſpect to their 
patrons, as theſe owed them their pro- 
tection. | 
'The right of patronage was appointed 
by Romulus, to unite the rich and poor 
together in ſuch a manner, as that one 
might live without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition 
of a client, in courſe of time, became 
little elſe but a moderate ſlavery. 

CLIENT is now uſed for a party in a law- 
ſuit, who has turned over his cauſe into 
the hands of a counſellor or ſollicitor. 

CLIFF, or CLEF, in muſic. See CLEF. 

CLIFFORTIA, in botany, a genus of the 

dlioecia- icaſandria claſs of plants: it has 
no corolla; the calyx of the female flower 
is compoſed of three leaves, and is ſituated 
upon the germen; the ſtyles are two, fi- 

. long, and plumoſe; the fruit is 
an oblong roundiſh capſule, containing 
two cells, in each of which there is a 
ſingle ſeed, of a round or cylindrical 
ſhape. 

CLIMACTERIC, amnnus climactericus, 
among phyſicians and natural hiſtorians, 
a critical ycar in a perſon's life, in which 
he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great danger of 
death, 

According to ſome, every ſev nth year is 
a climacteric; but others allow only thoſe 
years produced by multiplying 7, by the 
odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be cli- 
macterical. Theie years, they ſay, brin 

with them ſome remarkable change with 
reſpect to health, life, or fortune; the 
grand climacteric is the ſixty-third year; 
but ſome, making two, add to this the 
eighty-firlt : the other remarkable clima- 
Rerics are the {eventh, twenty-firſt, thirty - 


fifth, forty-ninth, and fifty · ſixth. The credit 
of climacteric years can only be ſup- 
ported by the doctrine of numbers intro- 
duced by Pythagoras; though many emi- 
nent men, both among the antients and 


moderns, appear to have had great faith 
in it. 


CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace upon 


the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, con- 
tained between two parallels, and fo far 
diſtant from each other, that the longeſt 
day in one differs half an hour from the 
longeſt day in the other parallel. 

The difference of climates ariſes from 
the different inclination or obliquity of 
the ſphere : the antients took the paral- 
el wherein the length of the longeſt day 
is twelve hours and three quarters for 
the beginning of the firſt climate : as to 
thoſe parts that are nearer to the equator 
than that paralle], they were not account- 
ed to be in any climate, either becauſe 
they may, in a looſe and general ſente, 
be conſidered as being in a right ſphere, 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the parts 
under the equator are ſo; or becaule 
they were thought to be uninhabited by 
reaſon of the heat, and were beſides un- 
known. The antients, conſidering the 
diveriity there is in the riſing and ſetting 
of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the fun, 
aud, in conſequence thereof, the differ- 
ence in the length of the days and nights 
in different places, divided as much of 
the earth as was known to them, into 
climates ; and inſtead of the method now 
in uſe, of ſetting down the latitude of 
places in degrees, they contented then. 
telves with ſaying in what climate the 
place under contideration was ſituated. 
According to them, therefore, what they 
judged the habitable part of the northern 
— was divided into ſeven cli— 
mates, to which the like number of 
fouthern ones correſponded. 

A parallel is ſaid to pais through the 
middle of a climate, when the longet 
day in that parallel differs a quarter of an 
hour from the longeſt day in either of the 
extreme parallels that bound the climate: 
th':, parallel does not divide the climate 
into two equal parts, but the part neareſt 
to the equator is larger than the other, 
becauſe the farther we go from the equa- 
tor, the leſs increaſe of latitude will be 
ſufficient to increaſe the length of the 
longeſt day a quarter of an hour. 
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A table of CLIMATES according to Ricciolus, wherein the effects of refraction are 
allowed for. 


| | > 2 8 | 2 | | N. lat. | S. lat. 
Paral-| Lati-] 8 | = Lati-] 8 Þ| & ]Paral-|Lati-] Conti- | Conti- 
lel, | tude. 8 tude.| Þ | = | lel. tude.] nual | nual 
-.= of 313 | D. N 
= >< 59\12Þ15 46337/154250 29 669 21 15 12 
1.2 m 1812 30 8 15016 off Xv.1zom.|[66 53] 311 2 
. | | . 55 3 7 
3 22 45 14.16 3c 31 167 43] 45) 41 
11,|4 m. 36'13 © 4617 cl} XVI. 32 m.j69 3o| 62| 58 
5 3313 15 $5117 30 33 7 877 21 
111.6 m. 8013 30 44 18 XVII. 34m. 73 93 $7 
7 50013 45 20/18 30 35 7s 56108101 
8 m. 49114 © 39.19 OxvIII.I36 m. 78 6j[124j117 
9 4804 15 47,19 30 37 81 10139132 
v. nom. 35114 30 420 of xix. 38 m. 84 © 156,148 
11 9114 45 1221 C 39 87 4072162 
vI. 12 m. 40 3215 © 1022 of XX.|gom.ſgo 6188 180 
13 141015 15 43,23 © | 
114 m.\44 42ji5 30 $424 C 8 | 
* 
Some of the moderns reckon the diffe- cond, and ſo on, till the argument and 


rent climates by the increaſe of halt an period be brought to a noble concluſion ; 


hour in the length of the longeſt day, be- 


as in the following gradation of Dr. 


ginning at the equator, and going on till Tillotſon. After we have practiſed 


they came to the 


lar circle towards the © good actions a while, they become 
le; they then count the climates by the 6 


ealy ; and when they are eaſy, we be- 


increaſe of a whole natural day, in the “ gin to take pleaſure in them; and 
length of the longeſt day, till they come ** when they pleaſe us, we do them fre- 
to a parallel, under which the day is of ** quently ; and by frequency of acts, a 
the length of fifteen natural days, or halt * thing grows into a habit; and con- 


a month ; from this parallel they pro- © firmed habit is a ſecond kind of na- 
ceed to reckon the climates by the in- „ ture ; and ſo far as any thing is natu- 
creaſe of half or whole months, in the ar- ral, ſo far it is neceſſary, and we can 
* tificial day, till they come to the pole it- „ hardly do otherwiſe ; nay, we do it 


. * a I 
ſelf, under which the length of the day ** many times, when we & not think 


is ſix months. 


Thoſe between the equa- « of ic” 


tor and the polar circles, are called hour CLIMIA, or KLIMuIA. See KLIMIA., 
climates ; and thoſe between the polar CLINCH, in. the ſea-language, that part 


circles and the poles, mo..th climates. 
Vuigarly the term climate is beſtowed on of the anchor, and then ſeized, or m 
any country or region differing from one faſt. : 
another, either in reſpect of the ſealons, CLINCH-BOLTS. See the article BoLT. | 
the quality of the foil, or even the man- CLINCHING, in the lea-language, a kin 


of a cable which is bended about the ring 


ners of the inhabitants, without any re- of ſlight caulking uſed at fea, in a proſ- 


gard to the length of the longeſt day. 


CLIMAX, or GRaDaT10N, in rhetoric, a conſiſts in driving a little oakuminto their 
figure wherein the word or expreſſion 


pect of foul weather, about the poſts : it 


ſeams, to prevent the water's coming in 


which ends the firſt member of a period at them. 
begins the ſecond, and fo on; fo that CLINIC, a term applied by the antient 
every member will make a diſtinct ſen- church-hiſtorians, to thoſe who received 


tence, taking its riſe from the next fore- 


baptiſm on their death bed. 


oing, till the argument and period be It was the doctrine of many of the fa- 
rautifully finiſhed : or in the terms of thers, that baptiſm waſhed away all pre- 
the ſchools, 'tis when the word or ex- vious fins, and that there was no at- 
preſſion, which was 1 in the firſt tonement for ſins committed after bap- 


member ef a peri 


od, is ſubject to a ſe- tim. On this account many deferred 


chat 


n 
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chat ſacrament till they were arrived at 
the laſt ſtage of life, and were pretty ſafe 
from the - of ſinning any more. 

CLiNic, in a modern ſenſe, is ſeldom uſed 
but for a quack, or rather for an empi- 
rical nurſe, who pretends to have learned 

the art of curing diſeaſes by attending on 
the ſick. 

CLINIC MEDICINE, medicina clinica, was 
particularly uſed for the method of viſit- 
ing and treating ſick perſons in bed, for 
the more exact diſcovery of all the ſymp- 
toms of their diſeaſe. ' 

CLINOIDES, in anatomy, are four ſmall 
proceſles in the inſide of the os ſphenoides, 
forming a cavity called fella turcica, in 
the middle of that bone in which hes the 
glandula pituitaria. 

CLINOPODIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the didynama - gymnoſpermia claſs of 
plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of one rin - 
gent petal : it has no pericarpium ; the 
cup is contracted at the neck, gibbous at 
_ belly, and contains four roundiſh 

eds. 

CLIPEUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to the flat depreſſed centroniz, from their 
reſembling a ſhield, See CENTRON1A. 

CLITORIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelpbia-decandria cla of plants : the 
flower is papilionaceous: the vexillum is 
very large, patent, and plicatile : the 
alæ are oblong and obtuſe, and ſhorter 
than the vexillum : the carina is ſhorter 
than the alz, and is roundiſh and hook- 
ed : the fruit is a very long pod, com- 
preſſed, having one cell and two valves: 
the ſeeds are numerous, and kidney- 
ſhaped. 

CLIT ORIS, or as ſome call it, mental: 
muliebris, in anatomy, a part of the ex- 
ternal female pudenda, ſituated at the 
angle which the nymph form with each 
other. 

Its common {tate is to be almoſt entirely 
buried under the {kin or prepuce. Its 
eneral ſize is that of the uvula, or ſcarce 
much : its ſkape much reſembles the 
mape of that part, yet it ſometimes is 
found of an extraordinary bignels, as large 
as the penis: but even in this caſe, it has 
no urethra. It has a glans or apex as the 
penis has, but this is not perforated. It 
is uſually covered with a fœtid matter, 
Uke that of the glans of the penis. The 
Prepuce covering the glans of the clitoris, 
s formed of the cutis of the pudendum, 
and furniſhed with nervous papillz : 
hence it is of exquiſite ſenſibility to the 
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touch. It has alſo a ligament, by which 
it is connected to the oſſa pubis, in the 
ſame manner as the penis is in men. Its 
uſe is to produce a tittilation in the coitus, 
and to encreaſe the pleafure. 


CLOACA, in roman antiquity, the com- 


mon ſewer, by which the filth of the city 
of Rome was carried away. 

It was built with great ſtones, in the 
form of an arch, fo well faſtened and ce. 
mented together, that the continual run- 
ning of water and filth had not damaged 
it in the ſpace of 700 years. There were 
many finks in the city, which all fell into 
this common {ewer ; and the officers ap- 
pointed to take care of this work, and 
to ſee it repaired, were called curatores 
cloacarum urbis. 


CLoaca, in comparative anatomy, imports 


the canal in birds, through which the egg 
deſcends from the ovary in its exit. 


CLOATHED, in the ſea- language. A 


malt is ſaid to be cloathed, when the fail 
is ſo long as to reach down to the grat- 
ings of the hatches, fo that no ning can 
blow below the fail. 


CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, 


ſerving to meaſure time. 

The invention of clocks is attributed to 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, who 
lived in the time of Lotharius : others 
aſcribe it to Boetius, about the year 510 
be that as it will, it is certain that the 
art of making clocks, ſuch as are now in 
ule, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt 
retrieved in Germany, about 220 years 
ago 3 and the invention of pendulum 
clocks, ſo late as the laſt age, is diſputed 
between Huygens and Galileo, 
Principles of clock and watch work, 
In all automata, or machines of clock- 
work, there is a natural agent, or prin- 
ciple of motion, which, by acting on one 
part, gives motion to that and all the 
other parts depending upon it, and con- 
ſequently becomes the primum mobile, 
or firit mover, to the whole machine. 
In common clocks and watches, this is 
of two ſorts, wiz. a ſpring or a weight 
either of which may be made to act with 
any determinate force: the {pring, by 
its elaſticity ; and the weight, by its gra- 
vity. In theſe machines this force is re- 
quired to be ſuch as will overcome the 
vis inertiæ, and friction, of all che parts 
in motion, which in watches is very in- 
conũderable, but in clocks is much great- 
er, and that in proportion as they ale 
more compounded, Tis 
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The manner that a weight acts upon the 
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pendulum in a clock, both ſerving to 


cylinder, about which the line or cord \ , govern the motion of the whole machi- 


(to which it hangs) is wound, is eaſy to 
be underſtood by all: but the action of 
the ſpring coiled up within the cylindric 
barrel, or box of a clock or watch, 1s 
ſomewhat more nice and myſterious ; 
and the manner how it acts upon the 
fuſee always with an equal force, by 
means of the chain and the proper figure 
of the fuſee, for that purpoſe, is next to 
he explained. 

The chain being fixed at one end of the 
fuſee, and at the other to the barrel ; 
when the machine is-winding up, the 
fuſee is turned round, and of courſe the 
barrel; on the inſide of which is fixed 
one end of the ſpring, the other end be- 
ing fixed to an immovible axis in the 
center. As the barrel moves round, it 
coils the ſpring ſeveral times about the 
axis, thereby encreaſing its elaſtic force to 
a proper degree: all this while the chain 
is drawn off the barrel upon the fuſee, 
and then when the inſtrument is wound 
up, the ſpring, by its elaſtic force endea- 
vouring conſtantly to unbend itſelf, acts 
upon the barrel, by carrying it round, 
by which the chain 1s drawn off from the 
fuſee ; and thus turns the fuſee, and con- 
ſequently the whole machinery. 

Now, as the ſpring unbends itſelf by de- 
grees, its elaſtic force, by which it affecte 
the fuſee, will gradually decreaſe ; and 
therefore, unleſs there were ſome mecha- 
nical contrivance in the figure of the ſu- 
perficies of the fuſee, to cauſe, that as the 
ſpring grows weak, the chain ſhall be re- 
moved farther from the center of the fu- 
ſee, ſo that what is loſt in the ſpring's 
elaſticity, is gained in the length of the 
lever: were it not for this contrivance, 
the ſpring's force would always be un- 
wn upon the fuſee, and thus would 
turn the fuſee, and conſequently the whole 
machinery unequally. All which is re- 
medied by the conical figure of the fuſee. 
The fuſee being ated upon, or put in 
motion, by an uniform force, the great 
wheel, which is fixed to it, is put into 
motion, and that drives the pinion of the 
center-wheel, which center-wheel drives 
the pinion of the third wheel, and this 
drives the pinion of the contrate wheel, 
and this the pinion of the ballance-wheel, 
which plies' the two pallets on the axis 
of the ballance, and keeps the ballance 
in motion, 


The ballance in a watch is inſtead of the 


nery. To this ballance is fixed a ſmall 
fiee] ſpiral ſpring, which regulates the 
motions thereof, and makes it equable: 
whence it has its name of regulator. 
When the watch is wound up, the chain 
from the ſpring exerts a force upon the 
tuſee, which gives motion to all the parts 
of the machine, in the following man- 
ner; as will be eaſy to underſtand, when 
the number of teeth in each wheel, and 
leaves in the pinions which they drive, 
are ſpecified, and theſe in modern thirty= 
hour watches are as follows. 

Teeth, Leaves. 


Great wheel 48 12 
Center-wheel 54 6 
Third wheel 48 6 
Contrate wheel 48 6 


Ballance-wheel 15 2 pallets. 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive how of- 
ten any one wheel moves round in the 
time of one revolution of that which 
drives it. 
Thus the great wheel on the fuſee, hav- 
ing forty-eight teeth, and driving the 
center- wheel by a pinion of twelve, muſt 
cauſe the center-wheel to move round 
four times in one turn of the fuſee, and 
ſo for all the reſt, as follows. 
12)4$(4 =turns of the center 
6)54(9 S turns of the third 
6)48(8 turns of the contrate 
6)48(8 = turns of the ballance 
Whence it follows, that the turns of each 
of theſe wheels reſpectively, in one turn 
of the fuſee, will be had by multiplying 
thoſe ſeveral quotients toge facealive= 
as follows. 


wheel. 


1% 2 f fuſee wheel. 
4x1= &4 f & \ center-wheel, 
9X4Xi= 36 8 third wheel). 
$X9X4X1= 288 5 J contratewheel, 
$Xx3$X9X4X1=22304 St + Tballance wheel, 


See the article BEATS of a watch. 
But all that has been hitherto ſaid, ſhews 
only the minutes of an hour, and ſeconds 
or quarter ſeconds of a minute, for no- 
thing has been yet mentioned relating to 
the mechaniſm for ſhewing the hour of 
the day. This part of the work lies con- 
cealed from fight, between the upper plate 
of the watch-frame and the dial-plate. 
In this work, ABC (plate XLIII. 
Ne. 1.) is the uppermoſt ſide of the 
frame: plate, as it appears vrhen detached 
from the dial -plate: the middle of this 
plate ia - perforated with a hole, re- 
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ceiving that end of the arbor of the 


center-wheel, which carries the mi- 
nute-hand ; near the plate is fixed a 
Pinion @ & of ten teeth: this is called 
the pinion of report; it drives a wheel 
e d of forty teeth; this wheel cd car- 
ries 2 pinion ef of twelve teeth; and 
this drives a wheel g with thirty-ſix 
teeth. 

As in the body of the watch the wheels 
every where divide the pinions, here, on 
the contrary, the pinions divide the 
wheels, and by that means decreaſe the 
motion, which is here neceſſary ; for the 
hour-hand, which is carried on a ſocket 
fixed on the wheel g , is required to 
move but once round, while the pinion 
@ b moves twelve times round. To this 
end the motion of the wheel cd is & of 
the pinion à b: again, while the wheel 
c d, or the pinion e , goes once round, 
it turns the wheel g þ but 3 part round 
conſequently the motion of g þ is but 
of E of the motion of a h; but ; of F=, 1, 
that is, the hour-wheel g þ moves once 
round in the time that the pinion of re- 
port, on the arbor of the center or minute- 
wheel, makes twelve revolutions, as re- 
quired. 

Having thus ſhewn the nature and me- 
chaniſm of a watch, the ſtructure ot that 
part of a clock which is concerned in 
ſhewing the time, will eaſily be under- 


The mechaniſm of a clock, conſiſts of two 
parts, one to ſhew the time, the other to 
report it, by ſtriking the hour upon a bell. 
Each part is actuated or moved by weights, 
as in common clocks ; or by 9 in- 
cluded in boxes or barrels, as that repre- 
ſented by A. (ibid. No. 2.) This cylinder 


moves the. fuſee B, and the great wheel 


C (to which it is fixed) by the line or 
cord that goes round each, and anſwers 
to the chain of the watch. 

The method of calculating is here much 
the ſame as before: for, ſuppoſe the great 
wheel C goes round once in twelve hours, 
then if it be a royal pendulum-clock, 
ſwinging ſeconds, we have 60X60 X12 
=43200 ſeconds or beats, in one turn 
of the great wheel, But becauſe there 
are 60 twings or ſeconds in one minute, 


* and the ſeconds are ſhewn by an index 


on the end of the arbor of the ſwing 

wheel, which in thoſe clocks is in an 

horizontal poſition; therefore, it is ne- 

ceſſary that the (wing wheel ſhould have 

thirty teeth, whence 60)43200(= 720 

the number to be broken into quotients 
1 
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for finding the number of teeth for the 
other wheels and pinions, as before. 
In ſpring clocks, the diſpoſition of the 
wheels in the watch-part is ſuch as is 
here repreſented in the figure, where the 
ſwing wheel F is in an horizontal poſi- 
tion, the ſeconds not being ſhewn there 
by an index, as is done in the large pen- 
dulum clocks. Whence in theſe clocks, the 
wheels are diſpoſed in a different manner, 
as — in No. 3. ibid. where C is 
the great wheel, D the center or minute- 
wheel, both as before; but the contrate 
wheel E is placed on one ſide, and F the 
ſwing wheel is placed with its center in 
the ſame perpendicular line G H, with 
the minute wheel, and with its plane per- 
pendicular to the horizon, as are all the 
others. Thus the minute and hour- 
hands turn on the end of the arbor of 
the minute-wheel at a, and the ſecond 
hand on the arbor of the ſwing-wliel 
at b. 
With regard to the machinery of the 
ſtriking part of a clock, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that, as in the watch part, the pri- 
mum mobile is a large ſpring, in the 
ſpring-barrel G, (ibid. N?. 2.) but in long 
pendulums, it is a weight. Thus, by its 
cord and fuſee, it moves the great whee! 
H; that gives motion to the pin-wheel I; 
that continues it to the detent or hoop- 
wheel K, and that to the warning-wheel 
L, which at laſt is ſpent on the flying 
pinion Q; this carries the fly or tan; 
and by its great velocity it meets with 
much reſiſtance from the air it ſtrikes, 
and by this means bridlcs the rapidity of 
the clock's motion, and renders it equable. 
All theſe wheels are quieſcent, unleſs 
when at the beginning of each hour, the 
detent O is tee up, by which means 
the work is unlocked, and the whole put 
into motion, by means of the ſpring in 
the box G. During this motion the 
pins e, e, e, e, of the pin-wheel J, take 
the tail of the hammer T, and carrying 
it upward:, removes the head of the 
hammer $ from the bell R; then being 
let go by the pin, it is made by a ſtrong 
ſpring to give a forcible ſtroke upon the 
bell, and this is reported as often as the 
hour requires, by means of a contrivance 
in another part, This conſiſts of move- 
able wheels and ſeveral leaves and other 
— which cannot be underſtood by 3 
are deſcription, or even a repreſentation 
in a draught, ſo well as any perſon way 
have an idea of by taking off the face or 


dlal- plate of a Jate-made eight - day 1 
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for within ten or-twelve years paſt, great 
improvements have been made in this 
pert of the mechaniſm, 

To tle invention of Mr. Maurice 
Wheeler, we owe the curious contri- 
vance of à cloek deſcending on an in- 
chned plane, tne theory of which is very 
curious, and may be leen in NV. 161 of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions; alto the 
clock itſelt may be ſeen in don Soltero's 
coffee-houſe at Chelſea. ; How a clock 
may be made to aſcend on an inclined 
plane, has been the contrivance of NI. 
de Gennes; See Philol, Iranſ. NV. 140. 

CLOFF, that wherein any goods are put 
tor the convenience of carriage 3 as the 
bags of pepper or hops, the barrels of 
butter, ſbap, Cc. 

CLOGHER, a city and biſhop's fee of 
Ireland, in the-- eounty of 'I'yrone, and 
province of Ulder, ſuuated che jniles 
welt of Armagh: welt long. 7 30, 
north lat, £4* 16/. 

CLOGS, a kind of wooden pattens with- 
cut rings. See the article PATTEN, 

The term clegs is alſo uſed tor pieces of 
wood ſuſtened about the necks or legs of 
beaſts, o prevent their running away. 

CLOISTER, dann,, an habitation tur- 
rounded wie walls, and inhabited by re- 
ligious. 

In a more general ſenſe it is uſed for 
2 monaſtery of religious of cither lex. 
In the firſt (ſenſe, it is the principal part 
of a regular monaſtery, being a tquare 
farrounded with walls or buildings, It 
is commonly placed between the charch, 
the chapter-houſe, and reievtory, under- 
neath the dormatory. 

The cloiſters, in antient monaſteries, 
ſeryed for ſeveral purpoles : it was here 
the monks held their lectures; the lec- 
tures of morality at che north fide, next 
the church; the ſchool on the welt 3 and 
the chapter on the caſt : ſpiritual medi- 
tations, c. being reſerved tor the church, 

CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird :s 
drawn in a coat of arms with its wings 
cloſe down about it, (7. e. not . N 
and in a ſtanding poſture, they blazon it 
by this word cle; but if it be flying, 
they calk it yolant. See VOLANT, 

CLOS behind, in the manege, a borte whole 
hooks come too cloſe together: ſuch 
horſes are commonly good ones. 

To «loſe a pafſſade juſtly, is when the 
hore ends the paſſade with a demivolt 
in good order, well narrowed and round- 
ed, and terminating vpon the fame line 
upen which he parted, io that hz is fill 
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in a condition to part from the hand 
handſomely, at the very laſt time or mo- 
tion of his demivolt. | 

CLosE, in mutic. See CaDEnce. 

CLO8E-FIELD See the article FELD. 

CLOSE-FIGHTS, in the ſea- language, ſuch 
bulk- heads as are in a cloſe fight put up 
fore and aft in à ſhip, tor the men to 
ſtand hehind them ſecure, and fire upon 
the enemy; and it the ſhip is boarded, 
to ſecure and clear the decks. SE 

CLOSE-FIRF. See the artictes FIRE and 
REVERBERATION. 

Pound Ci.osE. See the article POUND, 

CLOSE-QUARTERS. See QUARTERS. 

CLOSET, in building, denotes a very tmal! 
room, generally without any chimney : 
it is elleermed one great improvement of 
our modern architests. 

CLOSET, in keraldry, denotes the half of a 
bar, See the article BAR. 

Clerk of the CLOSET, a chaplain who aſſiſts 
the king in his private devotions. 

CEOSH, an unlawful game forbidden by 
Edward IV. and Henry VIII. It is ſaid 
to have been much the fame with our 
ninepins. 

CLosH, among farriers, the ſame with 
founder. See the article FOUNDER. 

CLOT- BIRD, the fame with the oenanthe 
of ornithclogiltts. See OENANTHE. 

CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture 
made of wool wove on the loom. 

Ihe term is applicable alia to other ma- 
nuta*tures made of hemp, flax, &c; but 
in a more particular ſenſe it implies the 
web or tiſſue of woolen theme inter- 
woven, ſome whereof, called the warp, 
are extended in length from one end of 
thc piece to the other: the reſt, called 
the woot, diſpoſed acrois the firſt, or 
breadth- wiſe of the piece. . 
Ciothsare of divers qualities, fineorcoarſe, 
he gootinels of cloth, according to 
tome, conſiſts in the following particu- 
lars, t. That the wool be of a good 
quality, and well dreſſed. 2. It muſt 
be equally tpun, carctully obſerving that 
the thread oi the warp be finer and better 
wiſted than that of the woof. 3. The 
cloth muſt be well wronght and beaten 
on the loom, 1o as to be every where 
equally compact. 4. The wool muſt not 
be fmer at one end of the piece than in 
the reſt, $5. The liſts muſt be ſufficient! 
ſtrong, of the lame length with > ſtutf, 
and muſt contitt of good woot, hair, or 
oſtrich-testhers; or, what is ſtill better, 
of daniſhadag's hair. 6. The cloth muſt 
be free from knots, and other imperfec- 
41. | tions. 
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tions. 7. It muſt be well ſcoured with 
fuller's earth, well ſulled with the beſt 
white foap, and afterwards waſhed in 
clear water. 8. The hair or nap muſt 
be well drawn out with the teazel, with- 
out being too much opened. . It mult 
be ſhorn cloſe without making it thread- 
bare. 10. It muſt be well dried. 12. It 
muſt not be tenter · ſtretched, to force it 
to its juſt dimenſions. 12. It muſt be 
preſſed cold, not hot preſſed, the latter 
being very injurious to woolen cloth. 

Maustacturing of white cloths ꝛcbich are 
| entended for dying. 

The beſt wool for the manufacturing of 
cloths are thoſe of England and Spain, 
eſpecially thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Se- 
govia, To ule thole wools to the beit 
advantage, they muſt be ſcoured, by put- 
ting them into a liquor ſomewhat more 
than lukewarm, compoſed of three parts 
fair water, and one of urine. After the 
wool has continued long enough in the 
liquor to ſoak, and diffclve the greaſe, 
it is drained and well waſhed in running 
water, When it feels dry, and has no 
ſmell but the natural one of the ſheep, 
It is ſaid to be duly ſcoured. 

After this it is hung to dry in the ſhade, 
the heat of the fun making it harſh and 
inflexible : when dry, it is beat with 
rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanſe it from duſt, and the groſſer 
- ith ; the more it is thus beat and cleanſ- 
ed, the ſofter it becomes, and the bettcr 
for ſpinning. Aſter beating, it mult be 
well picked, to free it from the reſt oi the 
filth that had eſcaped the rods. 

It is now in a proper condition to be 
ailed, and carded on large iron cards, 
placed ſlopewiſe. Olive oil is efteemed 
the beſt for this purpoſe : one fifth of 


which ſhould be uſed for the woo! in- 


tended for the woof, and a ninth for 
that deſigned for the warp. After the 
wool has been well oiled, it is given 
to the ſpinners, who firit card it on the 
knee with ſmall fine cards, and then {pin 
it on the wheel, obſerving to make the 
thread of the warp ſmaller by one thud 
than that of the woof, and much com- 
pacter twiſted. 

The thread thus ſpun, reeled, and made 
into ſkeins, that deſigned for the woot 
is wound on little tubes, pieces of paper, 
or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed, as that they may 
be eaſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle. 
That tor the warp is wound on a kind 


of large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for 
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warping. When warped, it is ſtiffencd 
with ſize, the beſt of which is that made 
of ſhreds of parchment, and when dry, 
is given to the weavers, who mount it 
on the loom. 

The warp thus mounted, the weavers, 
who are two to each loom, one on each 
tide, tread alternately on the treddle, 
firſt on the right ſtep, and then on the 
left, which raiſes and lowers the threads 
ot the warp equally ; between which 
they throw trantverſely the ſhuttle frony 
th: one to the other: and every time 


that the ſhuttle is thus thrown, and 1 


thread of the woot inſerted within the 
warp, they ſtrike it conjunctly with the 
fame trame, wherein is faſtened tne comb 
or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads 
ot the warp are paſſed, repeating the 
ſtroke as often as is neceſſary. 

The weavers having continued their work 
till the whole warp is filled with the woot, 
the cloth is finiſhed ; it is then taken off 
the loom by unrolling it from the beam 
whereon it had been rolled in proportion 
as it was wove; and now given to be 
cleanled of the knots, ends of threads, 
ſtraws, and other filth, which is dont 
with iron-nippers. 

In this condition is is carried to the ful- 
lery, to be ſcoured with urine, or a kind 
of potter's —_ well ſteeped in water, 
put along with the cloth in the trough 
wherein it is fulled. The cloth being 


again cleared from the earth or urine, is 


returned to the tormer hands to have the 
leſſer filth, tmall ſtraws, Cc. taken off 
as before: then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat and fulled with hot water, 
wherein a ſuitable quantity of ſoap has 
been diffolved ; after fulling, it is taken 
out to be ſmoothed, or pulled by the liſts 
lengthwile, to take out the wrinkles, cre- 
vices, &c. 

The ſmoothing is repeated every two 
hours, till the fulling be finiſhed, and the 
cloth brought to its proper breadth ; at- 
ter which it is was in clear water, to 
purge it of the ſoap, and given wet to 
the carders to raiſe the hair or nap on 
the right fide with the thiſtle or weed. 
After this preparation, the eloth- worker 
takes the cloth, and gives it its firſt cut or 


' ſheering : then the carders refume it, and 


after wetting, give it as many more 
courſes with the teazle, as the quality of 
the ſtuff requires, always obſerving to 
begin againf the grain of the hair, and 
to end with it; as alſo to begin with a 

1 ſmoother 
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ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding ſtill with one 
ſharper and ſharper, as far as the fixth 
degree. 

After theſe operations, the cloth being 
dried, is returned to the cloth-worker, 
who ſheers it a ſecond time, and re- 
turns it to the carders, who repeat 
their operation as before, till the nap 
be well ranged on the ſurtace of the 
cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
other. 

The cloth thus wove, ſcoured, napped 
and ſhorn, is ſent to the dyer; when 
dyed, tis waſhed in fair water, and the 
worker takes it again wet as it 15, Jays 
the nap with a bruſh on the table, and 
hangs it on the tenters, where it 15 
ſtretched both in length and breadth ſut- 
ficiently to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, aud 
bring it to its proper dimenſions, with- 
out {training it too much; obſerving to 
bruſh it afreſh, the way of the nap, While 
a little moiſt, on the renters. 

When quite dry, the cloth is taben off 
the tenters and bruſhed again on the table, 
tc finiſh the Jaying of the nap; after 
which it is folded, and laid cold under a 
preſs, ro make it perfectly {00th and 
even, and give it a glots. 

Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the 
preſs, and the papers, &c. for gloſſing it 
removed, it is in a condition tor tale or ule. 
With regard to the manufacture of mixt 
cloths, or thoſe wherein the wools are 
firſt dyed, and then mixt, ſpun and wove 


of the colours intended, the precefs, ex- 


cept what relates to the colour, 1s moſtly 
the ſame with that juſt reprefeated. 
CLOUD, in phyliology, a collection of va- 
pours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere ; be- 
ing a congeries chiefly of watry particles, 
drawn up from the ſea and land by the 
ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, or both, in 
vapour: tho' ſome attribute the riſe of the 
vapours to electricity. SceELECTRICITY, 
If the water that is floating about in the 
air mounts higher and higher, its par- 
ticles at length arrive in places ſo far 
above the earth, that they are not any 
longer much united together, but reced- 
ing from each other, they do not conſti- 
tute water, but only the elements of it: 
yet when thole elements of water come 
to deſcend from the upper regions, and 
are contraſted into ſmaller ſpaces, where 
they aſſociate together and become water, 
they then form clouds: their denſity is 
firſt augmented, ſo as to render them 
opaque enough to reflect the ſun's light, 
and become viſible ; and their ipeciig 
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gravity being increaſed, makes them de · 
tcend in rain. 
Clouds, beſides their uſe, when they da- 
ſcend in ſhowers, are of ſervice while 
ſuſpended in the atmoſphere, as they help 
to mitigate the exceſſive heat of the tor« 
rid zone, and ſcreen it from the beams 
of the ſun, eſpecially when in the zenith. 
See VAPOUR and ATMOSPHERE. 
Boerhaave is of opinion, that ſnowy or 
icy clouds are frequently fo diſpoſed in 
the atmoſphere, as to forin reflecting ſpe- 
culums ; from whence the ſun's rays be- 
ing repelled, and collected in vaſt focuſes, 
occaſion the many deſtructive effects at- 
tributed to the bad ſtate of the air. See 
tne article SPECUL UM. 
CLOUDBERRY, in betany, the engliſh 
name of the chamæmorus ot botanitts. 
CLOVE-TREE, in botany, the englith 
name of the caryophyllus of botaniſts, 
See the article CARYOPHYLLUS. 


CLOVE, a term uſed in weights of wool, 


Seven pounds make a clove. 
In Eſſex, eight pounds of cheeſe and 
butter go to the clove. 
CLOVE-jULY-FLOWER, the engliſh name 
oi the caryophyllus aromaticus. See the 
article CARYOPHYLLUS, 
CLOVE-TOXGUE, a name ſometimes given 
to black heilebore. See Mad LEBORE. 
CLOVER-GRass is eſteemed the principal 
of grals, on account of its excellency 
for fceding cattle. The beſt leed is like 
that of muſtard, only it is rather oblong 
than round, of a greeniſh-yellow colour, 
and ſome of it a little reddiſh, A rich, 
light, dry land, is the moſt proper for it. 
CLUUGH, or DRAUuGHrT, among traders, 


on allowance of two pounds to every 


three hundred weight, for the turn of 
the ſcale, that the commodity may hold 
out when fold by retail. 

CLOUTS, in military affairs, are thin 
plates of iron nailed on that part of the 
axletree of a gun's carriage, whichcomes 
through the nave, thro* which the lins- 
pin goes. 

CLOYED, in the ſea- language, is faid of 
a great gun, the touch-hole of which is 
ſtopped up. 

CLOYED, or ACCLOYED, among farriers, 
a term uſed whea a horſe is prickt with 
a nail in ſhoeing. 

CLOYNE, a city and biſhop's ſee of Ire - 
land, in the county of Cork, and pro- 
vince of Munſter, about ſiſteen miles eaſt 
of Cork: weſt long. $?, north lat. 53 1 40. 

CLUPEA, in ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fiſhes, the characters of 
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which are theſe : the branchioſtege mem: 
brane contains eight ſmall bones; and 
the abdomen is acute and ſerrated. 

Fo this genus belong the herring, ſhad, 
-anchovy, and fprat. See HERRING, 
SHAD, Ce. 

CLUSTA, in botany, a genus of the foly- 
anaria-monopynig clats of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five large, 
roundiſn, patent, concave petals : the 
fruit is an ovated capſule, with fix fur- 
rows, having fix valves and fix cell, 
containing numerous ovated {eeds, cuvcr- 
ed with a pulp. 

CLUTIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
ecia-gynarndrin claſs of plants, the male 
flower of which conſiſts of five patent, 
cordated petals : the female flower has 
perſiſtent petals, as in the male: the fruit 
is a globoſe, ſcabrous capſule, with hx 
furrows, and three cells, containing ſoli- 
tary, roundiſh, clear ſeeds. 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, which, arri- 
ſing in Annandale, runs north-weſt by 
Lanerk, . Hamiiton, and Glaſgow, and 
falls into the frith of Clyde, over-againit 
the iſle of Bute. 

CLYMENUM, according to Tournefort, 

makes a diſtinct genus of plants, but is 
ranged by Linnæus under the lathyrus. 
See the article LATHYRUS. 

CLYPEOLA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-ſiliculoſa claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four petals of 
the form of a cro!s : the flower is an or- 
biculated, plano-comprefled, erect pod, 
with two valves, containing orbiculated 
ſeeds it the center of the pericarpium. 

CLYPEUS, or CLyytun, a ſhield or 
buekler. See the article SHIELD. 

CLYSSUS, in chemiſtry, an extract pre- 
pared not from one but ſeveral bodies 
mixt together: and among the moderns, 
the term is applied to ſeveral extracts pro- 
evred from the ſame body, and then mix- 

ed together. Thus, if from wormwood 
we draw-the water, ſpirit, oil, ſalt, and 
tinfture, and according to the rules of 
art re-unite theſe into a maſs compound- 
ed of them all, and containing the joint 
virtues of all, we have a clyſſus of worm- 
wood, To this claſs are reducible many 
of che nobleſt productions of chemiſtry, 
che more curious ſapos, and an ink 
nite number of others. Th 

CLYssvs of antimony, is a liquor obtained 
by diſtillation from a mixture of anti- 

- mony, nitre and ſulphur. It is preſcrib- 
ed to feveriſh patients, in order to pro- 
eure a grateſul acidity to their potions, 


and to ſuch as labour under a lols di 
appetite. 


CLYSTER, is a ſiquid remedy to be in- 


jected chiefly at the anus into the larger 
inteſtines. It is ulually adminiſtered by 


the bladder of a hog, meey, or ox, per- 


forated at each end, a aving at one 
of the apertures au ivory pipe ftaltened 


with packthread, But the French, and 


ſometimes the Dutch, ule a pewter ly- 
ringe, by which the liquor may be drawn 
in with more eaſe and expedition than in 
the bladder, and likewiſe more forcibly 
cxpclled into the large inteſtines. This 
remedy ſhould never be adminiſtered ei- 
ther too hot or too cold, but tepid; for 
cither of the former will be injurious ta 
the bowels. | 

Clyſters are prepared of different ingre- 
dients, according to the different inten- 
tions propoſed, whether to ſoften the in- 
durated ſces, correct the acrid, acid and 
ſaline recrements, evacuate the contents 
of the large inteſtines, corroborate th: 
languid fibres of the inteſtines, and aug- 
ment their unpaired periſtaltic motion; 
to mitigate the ſpaſms of the inteſtinal 
coats, and relax their covitricted fibres; 
to cauſe a revulſion downwards in }cthar- 
gic diſorders, apoplcxics, frenzics, and 
other diforders of the head; to promote 
labour, whether the foxtus be living or 
dead; and to expel the ſecundines where 
they are preternaturally detained, 
Clyſters are ſometimes uſed to nourtſ} 
and ſupport a patient who can f{wa:low 
little gr no aliment, by reaſon of tone 
impediment in the organs of deglutition. 
In which caſes they may be made of 
broth, milk, ale, and decoCtions of bar- 
ley and oats with wine. The Englith 
introduced a new kind of clyſter, made 
of the ſmoke of tobacco, which has becn 
uſed by ſeveral other nations, and ap- 
pears to be of conſiderable efficacy when 
other clyſters prove iaeffetual, and par- 
ticularly in the iliac paſſion, and in the 
bernia mcarcerata, 125 it may likewiſe 
be uſed in an obſtinate conſtipation or 
obſtruction of the bowels, Vc. Sce 
Heiſter's ſurgery, and Graffius's and 
Sawzonius's 995 upon the ſubject, 
publiſhed in the year 1691. | 


CNEMODACTYLZEUS, in anatomy, a 


name by which ſome call one of the ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the fingers. See the 
articles EXTENSOR, 


CNEORUM, in Weg a genus of the 


triandria-monogynia claſs of plants: the 
tower conſiſts of three oblong, * 
: ato- 


CN] 


COA 


lato-lincar, concaye, erect, deciduous pe- 
tals : the fruit is a, dry, globole, trilobu- 
lar and trilocular berry, cbntaining ſoli- 
tary roundiſh ſeeds. 

CNICUS, SAFFRON-FLOWER, in botany, 
a genus of the ſyngene/ia-polygamia-jruſ- 
tranea claſs of plants: the compound 
flower is floſculous, difform, and tubu- 
lous; the proper hermaphradite one, in- 
fundibuliform and oblong ; and the fe- 
male one of a funnel- form alſo, but flen- 
derer and longer: the calyx of the her- 
maphrodite contains ſolitary ſeeds, crown- 
ed with down: the females prove abox- 
tive. See plate XLIV. fig. 1. 

COA, in botany, the ſame with the hippo- 
cratea of Linnzus. See the article 
HiPPOCRATEA, 

COACH, a commodious vehicle for tra- 
velling, ſo well known as to need no de- 
ſcription. Their invention was owing 
to the French about the rcignof Francis 1. 
They have, like other things, been 
brought to their preſent perfection by 
degrees: at preſent they ſeem to want 
nothing, cither with regard to cafe or 
magnificence. Lewis XIV. of France, 
made divers ſumptuary laws for reſtrain- 
ing the exceſſive richneſs of coaches, pro- 
hibiting the ule of gold and ſilver therein, 
but they have been neglected. In Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe, the 
coaches are drawn by horſes, except 
in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a 
part of the Eaſt, elpecially the domi- 
nions of the great mogul, the coaches 
are drawn by oxen : in Denmark, they 
ſometimes uſe rein-deer ; but this is ra- 
ther for curioſity than uſe. The me 
man is ordinarily placed on a ſeat railec 
betore the body of the coach ; but the 
ſpaniſh policy has diſplaced him in that 
country by a royal ordinance on occaſion 
of the duke of Olivarez, who found that 
a very maportant ſecret had been diſco- 
vered and revealed by his coachman. 
Since which time the place of the ſpaniſh 
coachman, is the ſame with that of the 
french ſtage coachman, and our pol- 
tillion. 

Coaches are diſtinguiſhed with, regard to 
their ſtrutture into coaches, properly to 
called, landaus, chariots, berlins, ca- 
laſhes, Sc. With regard to the circum- 
ſtances of their uſe, we diltinguiſh-them 
into. {tage-coaches and hackney-coaches. 
Hackney-coaches, are thole expoſed to 
hire in the ſtreets of great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority. In London and Weit- 
- (inkiery cight hundred 
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Hackaey-COACUES are allowed by ſtatute, 

and theſe muſt be licenſed by commiſ- 
ſioners, and pay a-duty to the crown. 
Any perſon driving any fuch coach 
without, licence, forfeits 51. The fare 
of coaches is 108. a day, 15. 6d, for the 
firſt hour, and 18. every hour after ; or 
15. for a mile and four furlongs, an 
15. 6d. for two miles. 
There are certain places and diſtances 
mentioned in the a& for the extent of 
the reſpective fares, and others rated by 
the commiſſioners ; and coachmen refu- 
ling to go for their fare, are liable to 
penalties; as alſo for not having num- 
bers to their coaches. | 

Stage-COACHEs are thoſe appointed for the 
conveyance of travellers from one city or 
town to another. 

COADJUTOR, is properly uſed for a 
prelate joined to another to aflift him in 
the diſcharge of his function, and even 
in virtue thereof to ſucceed him. 
Coadjutors were formerly appointed by 
kings for archbiſhops and biſhops grown 
old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter 
in their dioceſe, But the right of appoint- 
ing .coadjutors in the romiſh countries, 
is now relerved to the pope alone. The 
popes formerly made a fſhametul abule 
of the coadjutories : ſome they granted 
to children ; others, to people not in or- 
ders; others, to perſons at a diſtance : 
but the council of Trent tied down the 
pope's hands, by adding abundance of 
reſtrictions on this article. In nunne- 
ries, they have coadjutrixes, who are re- 
ligious nominated to ſucceed the abbeſs, 
under pretence of aiding her in the diſ- 
charge ot her office. 

COAGMENTATION, among chemiſts, 
is the melting any body by caſting in cer- 
tain powders, and afterwards letting the 
whole concrete into a ſolid. 

COAGULATION, in a general ſenſe, 
1mports a certain change in the ſtate of 
any liquor, by means of which, inſtead 
of ret2inigg its fluidity, it becomes more 
or lei conſiſtent, according to the degree 
of coagulation, 
Apothecaries coagulate fluuds in various 
manners, by evaporation, for inſtance, or 
d:(tillation ; and this ſpecies is called by 
chemilts coagulatio per ſegregationen:, or 
per ſeparationem. 

COAGULATION, per comprehenficnenm, in 
chemiſtry, is when the 5 64 of the fuld, 
without the loſs of any of its parts, 3s 
coagulated into an uniform ſubſtance. 
This is performed, 1. With water, by 


con- 
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tatiny, as in the mercurius vite. 2. 
With oil, which by force of fire unites 
to itſelf ſulphur, falts and metals. 3. 

With alcohol, upon the volatile ſpirit of 
fa} armoniac, the white of 'eggs, the 
ſerum of the blood, and oil vitriol. 
4. With alcali and acid, growing ſolid 
together, as particularly in the tartar of 
vitriol. 5. With fixed alcali, as in milk. 
6. Wich acid ſalts, as in milk, ſerum, 
and white of eggs. 

COAGULUM, is the fame with what in 
engliſh we call rennet, or rather the curd 
formed thereby. See RENNET. 

COAGULUM ALUMENOSUM, in pharmacy, 
is made by ſtirring any quantity of whites 
of eggs with a piece of alum of a proper 
ſizeina tin- veſſel, tillthey are coagulated; 
ſaid to be good in deflaxions of the eyes. 

COAL, or PiT-co ar, lithanthrax, in na- 
tural hiſtory. See LITHANTHRAX. 

Caxnel-COAL, ampelites, in natural hiftory. 
See the article AMPELITES. 

Small-CoaL, a fort of charcoal prepared 
from the ſpray and braſh-wood ſtripped 
off from the branches of coppice-wood, 
ſometimes bound in bavins for that pur- 
pole, and ſometimes charred without 
binding, and then it is called coming it 
together. 

The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, 
and ſetting a portion of it on fire, they 
aon more and more as faſt as it 
kindles, whence ariſes a fadden blaze, 
till all be bornt that was near the place. 
As foon as all the wood is thrown on, 
they caſt water on the heap from a large 
ſcoop, and thus keep plying the heap of 
lewing coals, which flops the fury of 
the fire; while with a rake they ſpread 
it open, and turn it with fhovels, till no 
more fire appears. "Then they ſhorel 
them into great heaps, and when 
— cold, put them up in ſacks, 
to be uled by families for kindling their 
Eres, and by divers artificers, to temper 
and anneal therr ſeveral works. 
Char- Coal. See the article CRarcoar. 
COaL-FIS1H. See the article COLE-FISH. 

COALITION, che re- union of the parts 
of a body, before ſeparated. See the ar- 
ticle CONGLUTINATION, 

COAMINGS, in ſhip-buitding, are thoſe 
planks which raiſe up the hatches higher 
than the reſt of the beck, in which loop- 
holes for muſkets to ſhoot out are 
nſually made, in order to clear the 
deck when the ſhip is boarded by an 
enemy. 
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ſea-ſhore. See SEA and SHORE. 

COASTEMARY, or CoOsSTEMARY, in 
botany. See the article COSTEMARY. 

COASTING, that part of navigation 
where the places aſſigned are not far dif. 
tant, fo that a ſhip may fail in fight of 
land, or within ſoundings, between them: 
In this there is only required a good 
knowledge of the land, the uſe of the 
compaſs and lead, or ſounding line. 

CoasTING, in agriculture, . denotes the 
tranſplanting a tree, and placing it in the 
tame fitnation with reſpect to Eaſt, weſt, 
touth and north, as it ſtood in before it 
was tranſplanted. 

COAT), or Cor of Arms, in heraldry, 
a habit worn by the antient knights over 
their arms both in war and tournaments, 
and ſtill borne by heralds at arms. It 
was a kind of ſur- coat, reaching as low 
as the navel, open at the ſides with ſhort 
lleeves, ſometimes furred with ermine 
and hair, upon which were applied the 
armories of the knights embroidered in 
gold and ſilver, and enamelled with beaten 
tin- coloured black, green, red and blue; 
whence the rule never to apply colour on 
colour, nor metal on metal. The coats of 
arms were frequently open, and diverſified 
with bands and fillets of ſeveral colour, 
alternately placed, as we ſtill fee cloth. 
ſcarleted, watered, &c. Hence they were 
called deviies, as being divided and com- 
poſed of {:-veral pieces ſewed together; 
whence the words fate, pale, cbewron, 
bend, croſs, faltier, laxenge, &. which 
have fince hecome henourable pieces 01 
ordinaries of the ſhield. See the articles 
CRross, BEND, CHEVRON, Sc. 

Coats of arms and hanners were never 
allowed to be worn by any but knight» 
and antient nobles. 


Coar, in anatomy. See Tunic and Eve. 


COAT of MA1L.. See the article MAI. 
CoaTs, in a ſhip, are pieces of tarred 
canvaſs put about the maſts at the part- 
ners to keep out water, They are al(c 
uſed at the rudder's head, — about the 
pumps at the decks, that no water may 
go down there. | 
COATI, in zoology, the braſilian name of 
an animal, called in engliſh rackoon. 
See the article Racxoo0N, 
COATI-MOND1, a braflian animal differ- 
ing conſiderably from the ceati : it is 
about three feet long, from the point 
of the ſnout to the tip of the tail : its 
claws are long, black, crooked, and 
carinated, or hollowed like 2 channel 
under» 
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divided by ſeveral nffures ; and the cars 

are {mall and round, like thoſe of a mouſe. 
COATING, in chemiſtry, the ſame with 

lorication. See LQRICATLION. 
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Dried and powdered cobwebs are ſard do 
be a good aſtringent and abſorbent. 

COCCEIRA, in botany, @ name ſome- 
times given to the theobroma of Linnæus. 
See the article 'THEOBROMA. 


COBALT), cobeltum, a genus of foſſils, f COCCIFEROUS PLAN Ts, the ſame with 


the order of the aſphurelata: itisadenle, 
compact, and penderous mineral, very 
bright and {hining, and rauch reſembling 
iome of the antimonial ures, See the ar- 
ticle ANTIMONY. ; 

It is ſometumes found of a deep blerſh- 
black, very heavy and hard, and of a 
granulated ſtructure, looking like a picc2 
of pure won where freſh broken: at 
other tines, it is found more compact, 
not granulated, but reſembling a mals 
of melted lead on the furface. Thee 


are the more ordinary appearances ot 


cobalt, beſides which there are other ac- 
cidenta varieties of it, being {anetimes 
found at à florid ved, or à red debaiwl 
by mixtures of grey, black or yellow ; 
and in this ſtate, it either forms an uni- 
form maſs, or a beautifully ſtriated and 
xidged one. 
From this mineral are produced the ſeve- 
ral kinds of arſenic, zaffre, and ſmalt. 
See the articles ARSENIC, ZAFFRE, Sc. 

COBALT is aifo uſed to denote the damps 
of mines, ſo very fatal to the workmeu. 
See the article Dame, 

COBELLA, in zoology, a ſpecies of co- 
luber. Sce the article CQLUBER. 

COBITIS, the LOACULE, in ichthyology, 2 
genus of malacoptcrygious fiſhes, With 
only fve {mall bones in the branchioi- 
tege membrane, the firit of which is 
broadeſt : there are allo cirri at the 
mouth. 
To this genus belong the tænia, muſtela 
foffilis, Sc. See Tana, Tc. 

COBIUS, in ichthyology, a name ſome- 
times given to the gobius. See Goklus. 

COBLENTZ, CONFLUENTIA, a large 
city of Germany, in the archbiſhopric ot 
Triers, and circle of the lower Khine, 
lutuated at the confluence ef the Rhine 
and Moſelle, fiſty- two miles north-eaſt 
ef Triers, and thirty-lix ſouth of Colog- 
ne: eoſt long. 79 15", north lat. 50? 30“. 

COBLON, a port- town of the hither India, 
utuated on Cormandel-coaſt, twelve miles 
ſouth of Fort St. George: caſt long. 80, 
north lat. 12 50. 

SOBRE, or ANCOBER, in geography. Sec 
the article ANCOBER. 

COBWEB, in phyſiology, the fine net- 
work which ſpiders ſpin out of their own 
bowels, in order to catch theu prey, 


bacciterous. See BACCIFEROUS. 

COCCINELLA, in zoology, 2 genus c: 
inlets, of the colcoptera ordei, called 
by Dr. Hill hemipberia, the characters 
of which are theſe : the antenne are cla- 
vated and eutire ; and the thorax, witn 
the exterior wings, which are margs- 
nated, conſtitutes an hemilpherical figure. 
Of this genus there ale a gieat many 
{opecies. 1. The coccinella with red 
wings, and only two black ſpots on them, 
2. The coccinella with red wings, va- 
riegated with longitudinal white lines 
and ſpots. 3. The coccinella with red 
wings, and feven black ipots on them : 
this lpectes is very commou with us, and 
is called the lady-cow. 4. The cocct- 
nella with yellow wings. 5. The cocct- 
nella with black wings, Sc. ot each of 
which there are ſeveral varieties, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their datierent ſpots. 

COCCODES, in natural hiſtory, an ap- 
pellation given to luch {peries of ammi- 
tes, or laud-Rone, whale grains are very 
large. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, the cRos*- 
BEAK, Or HAW-FINCH, in crhithology, 
a ſpecies ot loxia, diſtinguiſhed by hing 
a double line of white on the Mes 
See the article LOXIA, / 

It feeds on the kernels in the ſtones of 
truits, which it breaks with great dex- 
terity ; whence its name of cocccthrauſtes, 

Virgin COCCOTHRAUSTES, a bird about 
the 1ze of a black - bird, diſtinguiſhed from 
the former ſpecies by its creit, and beau- 
tiful ſcarlet- colour. 

COCCULUS INDICUS, the indian berry, 
of a roundiſ figure, but with a depreſſion 
or dent on one lide, of the ſize of a lar 
pea, brought from Malabar and other 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. The tree which 
produces it is one of the arvores bacci- 
Jere jructu monopyreno of Mr. Ray. It 
15 delcribed by Breynius under the name 
ot the arbor indica cocculos offcinarum 
Jerens, This fruit is little uted in the 
thops, being efteemed poiſonous. 

COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of two- 
winged infects, the wings of which Rand 
erect, and are only to be found in the 
males : add to this, that the roſtrum, or 
trunk, ariſes from the breaſt, and the 
body ig {toe behind. 

To 
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To this genus belong, 1. The purple 
coccus of the roots of plants, called 
by ſome german cochineal : it dyes a beau 
tiful ſcarlet colour. 2. The kermes 
or coccus of the zlex. 3. The coccus of 
inſets. 4. The cochineal-inſe&t, or 
coccus of the tuna: -with ſeveral other 
ſpecies. Seenthe articles KERMEs and 
COCHINEAL. 


COCCYG US MUSCULUS, in anatomy, 
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a name ſometimes uſed for the ſphincter of 
the anus. See the article SPHINCTER. 
OCCYGRIA, in botany, the fame with the 
cotinus of other botaniſts. See COTINUS. 
OCCYX, or CoccyYGc1s os, in anatomy, 
a bone ſituated at the extremity of the 
os ſacrum. See the article OSTEOLOGY. 
The figure of it is ſomething like that of 
an inverted pyramid, a little bent for- 
ward towards the pelvis: in adults it is 
uſually of a ſingle bone; but in younger 
ſubjects it conſiſts of three or four iruſtæ, 
and in infants it is merely cartilaginous. 
In quadrupeds of many kinds, this 
bone is long, compoſed of a number of 
fruſte, is bent forward, and conſtitutes 
the tail; in this caſe it is called the os 
caudæ. 


Coccyx, in ichthyology, the name by 


which ſome call the trigla, with a great 
many cirri, and an octagonal body. See 
the article TRIGLA. 


COCHTIA, in pharmacy, a name for cer- 


tain officinal pills, as the greater pill co- 
chiz and the leſſer pill cochiæ: the for- 
mer is a compoſition taken from Rhaſes, 
and hardly ever uſed in the preſent prac- 
tice ; the latter, being the moſt in uſe of 
any under this claſs, is compounded of 
equal quantities of bright aloes, the pureſt 
ſcammony, and the pulp of colocynth, 
which are made into a maſs with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn, add- 
ing thereto two drams of the diſtilled oil 
of cloves. They are preſcribed to diſ- 
cuſs + viſcidities, watry humours, - and 
flatulencies. 


COCHIN, a port-town of India, on the 


Malabar- coaſt, about one hundred miles 
ſouth of Calicut : weſt longit. 755, and 
north lat. 9 300. 

Here the Dutch have a factory, and a 
very ſtrong fort. 


Cocuin-chix A, a kingdom of India, ſi- 


tuated between 104 and 109“ eaſt lon- 

gitude, and between 10% and 17 north 

— being bounded by the kingdom 

of Tonquin on the north, by the indian 

ocean. on the eaſt and ſouth, and by the 

kingdom of Cambodia on the weſt: it is 
5 * 
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upwards of four hundred miles long; and 
one hundred and fiſty broad, producing 
chiefly ſilk and rice. 1 
COCHINEAL, or COCHINEEL, in com- 
merce, was, till of late, ſuppoſed to be 
a vegetable production, a ſeed, or an ex- 
creſcence of a plant; but is now ac- 
knowledged to be the female of an in- 
ſect, living upon the cpuntia, or indian 
fig, on the juice of which it feeds, 
There are two ſorts of it, the martigne, 
which is eſteemed the fineſt, and t: 
wild, which is leſs valuable; the dific:. 
ence being occaſioned only bythe extra. 
ordinary care that is taken of the one hy 
being ſupplied with food of a proper kin, 
the otherliving wild without the like care, 
It is brought from Mexico, and ſon; 
other parts of ſouth America, where the 
inhabitants find it fo very advantageous 
an article of commerce, that they make 
— of the opuntia, and regular! 
reed and manage their crops, tendin; 
ſuch vaſt quantities of it to Europe, that 
it is computed there is no lets than cigh. 
or nine hundred thouſand weight annual. 
ly imported from ſpaniſh America. 
With us it pays no duty; and is eſteem- 
ed a great cordial, ſudorific, alexiphar- 
mic, and febrifuge ; and much uſed b; 
dyers and painters, the high crimſon co- 
lour it affords being ſcarce equalled by 
any thing, and making, according te 
their different management of it, all the 
degrees and kinds of red. 
COCHLEA, the $NAIL-SHELL, in 200+ 
logy, a genus of univalve ſhell-fh, of 
a _ figure, and containing only one 
cell. 
This is a very comprchenſive genus, and 
therefore ſubdivided into three ſeries, 
ix. 1. The cochleæ which have a round 
or nearly round mouth, called cochicr 
lunares. 2. The cochlez with a ſemicir- 
cular mouth, called cochlex ſemilunares. 
3. The cochlez. with a narrow ora! 
mouth, as if the ſides were cruſhed to- 
gether, called cochlex ore depreſſo. Sce 
plate XLIV. fig. 2. 
COCHLEA, in anatomy, the third part c 
the labyrinth of the ear. See EAR. 
It is placed oppoſite to the ſemicircula! 
canals, and formed inthe manner of a fnail- 
ſhell, making its progreis two turns and a 
half, ina ſpiral form. In this we are to re- 
mark the nucleus, and the canal, which 1 
divided into two by a ſpiral lamina; the up. 
r of theſe opens into the veſtibulum, and 
is called ſcala veſtibuli z and the lower, 
which terminates in the hollow of tht 
tympanum, 
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tympanum, through the feneſtra rotunda, 
is called ſcala tympani. 

CocuLEA, the SCREW, in mathematics. 
See the article SCREW. 

COCHLEARIA, SCURVY-GRASS, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-filicu- 
loſa claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of four vertically ovated petals, 
of the form of a croſs ; the fruit is a ſub- 
cordated, lightly compreſſed, ſcabrous, 
bilocular pod, containing about four leeds 
in each cell. ; 
It is heating, drying, and aperitive, of 
great uſe againſt the ſcurvy, dropiy, and 
jaundice z and is often put into diet- 
drinks for thoſe purpoſes; it muit be re- 
membered, however, that {curvy-grals, 
and ſuch warm plante, arc only pr. per in 
an acid ſcurvy, being very pernicious in 
a putrid alcaline ſcurvy. 

COCHLITES, in natural liitory, an ap- 
pellation given to the petrified ſhells of 
the cochleæ, or ſnails. 

COCK, gallus, in zoology, the engliſh 
name of the males of gallinaceous birds, 
but more eſpecially uted for the common 
dunghill- cock. See the article GALLus. 

Came-Cock. See GAME-COCK. 

Gor-Cock. See the article Gok- cock. 

I»dtan-CoOck, crax. See CRAX. 

Wind-Cock. See the article Woop- cock. 

Cockx-BOATS, among failors, thoſe uſed 
only in rivers, or near the ſhore. 

Cocx's cou, in botany, a name given 
to a ſpecies of pedicularis, as well as to 
a ſpecies of amaranth. See the articles 
PEpICULAR1S and AMARANTH, 

Cock's HEAD, in botany, the ſame with 
the onobrychis of authors. 

Cocx-PADDLE, in ichthyology, the name 
by which ſome call the lump-fiſh, 

Cock-piT, a ſort of theatre upon which 
game-cocks fight. 

Cock-p1T, in a man of war, a place on 
the lower floor, or deck, abaft the main- 
capſtan, lying between the platform and 
the ſteward's room, where are parti- 
tions for the purſer, furgeon, and his 
mates. 

Cock-SWAIN, or COXSON, an officer on 
board a man of war, who has the care of 
the barge and all things belonging to it, 

and mutt be alſo ready with his crew to 
man the boat on all occaſions : he ſits at 
the ſtern of the boat, and ſteers. 

Cock-THROPLED, among dealers in horſes, 
is faid of a horſe whoſe wind- pipe is ſmall, 
and bends like a bow, when he bridles 
his head. 

COock-WwATER, among miners, a ſtream 
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of water, brought into a trough, to waſh 
away the ſand from tin-ore, while ſtamp- 
ing in the middle, 

Cocks, on ſhip-board, are little ſquare 
pieces of brats, with holes in them, put 
into wooden ſhivers, to keep them from 
ſplitting and galling by the pin of tue 
block. 


COCKATOON, in ornithology, the ſame 


with macao. See the article Macao. 


COCKERMOUTH, a borough-town of 


Cumberland, ſituated on the river Der- 
went, near the iriſh ſea, about twenty-five 
miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle: weſt long. 
3 1&, and north lat. «<4? 36. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


COCKET is a ſeal belonging 30 the king's 


ultom houſe, or rather a ſcroll of parch- 
ment ſealed and delivered by the officers 
of tnecuſtoms to merchaats, as a warrant 
thut their merchandiſes are cuſtomed. 

It is alſo uſed for the office where goods, 
iranſported, were firk entered, and paid 
their cuſtom, and had a cocket or certifi- 
cate of diſcharge. 


COCKLE, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, the 


engliſh name of the pectunculus. See 
the article PECTUNCULUS. 

COCOA, or Cacao, in botany, tie ſame 
with the theobroma of Linnzus. See 
the article PToBROMA. 


COcCol, in ornithology, a beautiſul brafi- 


lian ſpecies of heron, about the iize of the 
common ſtork. See the article HERON. 

COCONATO, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Piedmont, about twenty 
miles eaſt of Turin; it is faid to be the 
birth-place of the famous Columbus, who 
diſcovered America: caſt long. 8, and 
north lat. 44* Fo-. 

COCOS, or Coco, is a nut, the ſhell of 
which is much uſed by tyrnexs, carvers, 
Sc. for divers works, 

While the nuts are new, and the bark 
tender, they yield each about half a pint 
of clear cooling water, which in a little 
time becomes firſt a white foft pulp, and 
at length condenſes, and aſſumes the taſte 
of the nut. The tree yields fruit thrice 
a year, and thoſe ſometimes as hig as a 
man's head ; bnt the cocos of the Antil- 
les are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt- 
Indies. In the kingdom of Siam, the 
cocos-fruit dried and emptied of its pulp, 
lerves as a mealure both for things liquid 
and dry. 

COCOTZIN, in ornithology, the leaſt 
barbadoes-turtle, called picuipinima by 
Marggrave. 
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COCTION, a general term for all akera- 
tions made in bodies by the application 
of fire or heat: of this there are various 
ſpecies, as maturation, friction, Nation, 
elixation, uſtion, Sc. See AsSATI1ON, 
FRICTION, Sc. and allo the articles 
CONCOCTION and DECOCTION. 

COD, in ichthyology, the engliſh name of 
the variegated gadus with three fins on 

. the back, a cirrated mouth, andthe upper 

jaw longeſt, called by different authors 
aſellus varius and afellus ſtriatus. See the 
article Gapus. 
This fith receives different denominations 
from the places where it is caught and 
cured, as haberdeen, from Aberdeen in 
Scotland ; green-fiſh, from Greenland ; 
iceland- fiſn, from Iceland, Sc. and it is 
alſo called ſtock-fiſh, becauſe it requires 
to be beaten with ſticks before it can be 
dreſſed. 

CoD is alſo a term uſed, in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, for a pod. Sce Pop. 

"COD-FISHERY., See FISHERY. 

©C0oD-CaPE, in geography, a promontory 
on the coaſt of New-England, near the 
entrance of Boſton-harbour: welt longit. 
699 5c!, and north latitude 429. 

<CODA, in the italian muſic, two or three 
meaſures, which, repeated ſeveral times, 
at the end of a canon or fugue, ſerve to 
end the picce. 

Copa, in antient compoſitions, is when 
one part continues on a found, which is 
its cadence, while the others proceed to 
modulate for four, five, fix, or more 
bars. 

<CODAGA, a bark otherwiſe called coneſſi. 
See the article CONEsS1. 

CODDA-PANNA, in botany, the ſame 
with the corypha of Linnæus. 

CODDY-MODDY, the engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of larus with a grey back and 
white rump. See the article LAkus. 

CODE, codex, a collection of the laws and 
conſtitutions of the roman emperors, 
made by order of Juſtinian. 

The code is accounted the ſecond volume 
of the civil law, and contains twelve 
books, the matter of which is nearly the 
ſame with that of the digeſts, eſpecially 
the firſt eight books; but the ſtyle is nei- 
ther ſo pure, nor the method ſo accurate 
as that of the digeſts; and it determines 
matters of daily uſe, whereas the digeſts 
diſcuſs the more abſtruſe and ſubtile que- 
ſtions of the law, giving the various opi- 
anions of the antient lawyers. Although 
Juitinian's code is diſtinguiſhed by the 


5 
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appellation of Code, by way of emintace, 
yet there were codes before his time ; ſuch 
were the gregorian code and hermogene- 
an code, collections of the roman lass 
made by two famous lawyers, Gregoti. 
us and Hermogenes, which included the 
conſtitutions of the emperors from Adrian 
to Diocleſian and Maximinus. 2. The 
theodottan code, compriſed in fixti« 
books, formed out of the conſtitutions « 
the emperors from Conſtantine the gre 
to Theodoſius the younger: this was ch. 
ſerved almoſt over all the weſt, till it wy 
abrogated by the quſtinian code. Thru 
are alto ſeveral later codes, particular'y 
the anticnt gothic, and thoie oi the french 
kings, as the Code of Euridic, Code-Low: 
is, Code- Henry, Code-Marchande, Co: 
des Eaux, Fc. and the prelent King ot 
Pruſſia has lately publithed a code, which 
comprizes the laws of his kingdom in 
very {mall volume. 

CODEX, in antiquity, denotes a book e 
tablet, on which the antients wrote, 

It was of the bark of a tree, of ivory, « 
parchment, or of paper. 

Copkx was alſo a log faſtened to the fort 
of a delinquent ſlave. 

CODIA, among botaniſts, ſignifies the head 
of any plant, but more particularly : 
poppy -head, whence its {yrup is calle 
diacodium. 

CODICIL is a writing by way of ſup- 
plement to a will, when any thing $ 
omitted which the teſtator would have 
added, or wants to be explained, a: 
tered, or recalled, It is of the ſame 
nature with a will or teſtament, exc! 
that it is made without an executor ; and 
one may leave behind him but one wil, 
thoꝰ as many codicils as he pleates, Ther. 
is this further difference between a codici 
and a teſtament, that a codicil canno! 
contain the inſtitution of an heir, and is not 
ſubject to the ſame formalities preſcribe 
by law for ſolemn teſtaments. Codicil 
are always taken as part of the teltament, 
and ought to be annexed to the ſame; 
and the executor is bound to lee them 
performed: and in caſe they are detained 
trom him, he may compel their delivery 
up, in the ſpiritual court. 

_ CODLIN, an apple uſeſul in the kitchen, 
being proper for baking. 

CODLING, an appellation given to the 
cod-fiſh, when young. See CoD. 

CODLINGS-AND-CREAM, in botany, aname 
ſometimes uſed for the chamenerium. 


CORCUM, in anatomy, the fixit wy 
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three large inteſtines, called, from their 
fize, inteſtina craſſa. The caecum is iuu— 
ated at the right os illum, and reſembles a 
bag, and has a vermiform appendage fix- 
ed toit. It begins at the termination of 
the ilium, and terminates in the bottom 
of the bag which it forms : its length is 
not more than three or four ſinger's 
breadth. In the appendage, opening in- 
to the lide of the caecum, there are ſome 
glands, which, together with its eres 

ſituation, as that is utually the cate, ſeems 
to ſhew that tome fluid 18 ſecreted there, 
In hens, this is double, as alio in many 
other fowls. In fiſhes there are frequently 
a vait number of them ; in tome ſpecies, 
no leis than four hundred, according to Dr, 
Grew. In man this appendage is, at the 
utmoſt, lingle, and is often wanting. 


COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, ſuch num- 


bers, or given quantities, a3 are put be- 
fore letters, or unknown quantities, into 
which letters they are (uppoied to be mul- 
tiplied : thus, in 34, or 6x, or cxXx; is 
the coefricieut of 3a, b of bx, and c of 
cxæ. 

Waen no number is prefixed, unit is ſup- 
poſed to be tlie coeſficient; thus 1 is the 
coefficient of @ or of 6. 

In a quadratic equation, the cocthcient is, 
according to its ſign, either the ſum or 
the difference of its two roots. 

In any equation, the coefficient of the ſe- 
cond term is always equal to the ſum of 
all the roots, keeping their proper ſigns. 
The coefficient af the third term 18 the 
ſum of all the rectangles, ariſing by the 
multiplication of every two of the roots, 
how many ways ſocver theſe combina- 
tions of two can be had, as three times in 
a cube, fix in a biquadratic equation, 
Ec. See EQUATION. 

The coefficient of the fourth term is the 
aggregate of all the iolids made by the 
continual multiplication of every three 
of the roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ter- 
nary may be had, and ſo on ad ixſi- 
tum. 

COEPFICIENTS of any generating term in 
fuxions, is the quantity ariſing from the 
diviſion of that term, by the generated 
quantity, 


SF COELESTIAL, in general, denotes any 


thing belonging to the heavens : thus we 
ſay, cœeleſtial obſervations, the coeleſtial 
globe, &c. 

Celeſtial obſervations are thoſe made by 
altronomers upon the phænomena of the 
heavenly bodies, with a ſuitable appara- 
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tus of aſtronomical inſtruments, in order 
to determine their places, motions, pha- 
ſes, Sc. The inſtruments chiefly made 
uſe of, in aſtronomical oblervations, are 
the aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, mi- 
crometer, and teleſcope. Sce the articles 
GNOMON, QUADRANT, Cc. 
Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy, 
in regard the croſs-hairs in the focus of 
the obje&t-glals of the teleſcope are then 
diſtinctly perceivable: in the night, thoſe 
croſs-haws are to be illumined, to make 
them viſhle. This illumination is either 
pertormed by a candle placed obliquely 
near them, ſo as the ſmoke does not in- 
tercept the rays ; or where this is incon- 
venient, by making an aperture in the 
tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of 
the object-glaſs, through which a candle 
is applied to illumine the croſs-rays, 
Obtervations on the ſun are not to be 
made without placing a glaſs, ſmoked in 
the flame of a lamp or candle, between 
the teleſcope and the eye. 


Corr,ESTIAL GLOBE. See the article 


GLOBE. 


COELIAC ARTERY, in anatomy, that 


artery which ifives from the avzta, juit 
below the diaphragm. 

The trunk of this artery is very ſhort, 
and near its origin it ſends off from the right 
bd: two ſmall diaphragmatic branches, 
ſometimes only one; and is afterwards 
diſtributed into right and left, communi- 
cating with other arteries of the fame 
name, which come from the intercoſtal 
and mammary arteries. 

The right branch of this ſends the right 
gaitric and epiploic, the pancreatic and 
the duodenic, the hepatic and the double- 
cyſtic arteries. 

The left branch of it ſends off the left 
gaitric and epiploic arteries, the gaſtro- 
epiploic, the great ſplenic, and alſo many 
of the pancreatic arteries. 


COELIAC PASSION, in medicine, a kind 


of flux, or diarrhoea, wherein the ali 
ments, either wholly changed, or only 
in part, pats off by ſtool. | 
Dr. Freind fays, that the moſt rational and 
ſucceſsful method of treating the cceliac 
paſhon, is to adminifter ſuch remedies 
as gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, 
and deterge the obſtructed glands : fer- 


this purpoſe, purges adminiſtred in ſmall | 


quantities, and trequently repeated, and- 

gentle vomits of ipecacuanha are recom- 

meaded. 

Authors frequently confound the coeliac 
4M 2 paſton 
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terent. See the article LIENTERY. 

Coerlac DIABETEs, called alſo coeliaca 
urinalis, is a diſorder wherein the chyle 
paſſes off, along with, or inſtead ot 
urine. See the article DIABETES. 

COELIAC VEIN, in anatomy, that running 
through the inteſtinum reftura, along 
with the cœliac artery. 

COELICOLOR, a name uſed by ſome for 
the opal. See the article OFaL. 

COELOMA, among phyſicians, a hollow 
ulcer ſeated in the cornea tunica of the 

eye. | 

COELUM, HEAVEN. See HEAVEN. 

COEL1 FUNDUS. See FUNDUS. 

CotLuUM, among ſome anatomiſts, de- 
notes the cavity of the eye, towards the 
angles. 

COEMETRY, cemeterium, the ſame with 

. cemetery. See the article CEMETERY, 

COENOEITE, in church-hiſtory, one ſort 
of monks in the primitive chriſtian church. 
They were ſo called amo Tu noe Gi, 
from living in common, in which they 
differed from the anachorites, who re- 
tired from {ociety. See ANACHORET. 
The cœnobitic life, ſays Caſhan, took its 
riſe from the times of the apoſtles, and 
was the ſtate and condition of the firſt 
chriſtians, according to the deicription 
given of thein by St. Luke, in the 
Acts. 

Cokxonirr, in a modern ſenſe, is a reli- 
gious who lives in a convent or commu- 
nity, under certain rules. 

CO-EQUALITY, among chriſtian di- 
vines, a term uled to denote the equality 
of the three perſons in the trinity. 
the article TRINITY. 

The orthodox maintain, and the arians 
deny, this co-equality, 

COESFELD T, a town of Germany, in 
the biſhopric of Munſter and circle of 
Weſtphalia, fituated on the river Birket, 
about twenty-three miles weſt of Munſter: 
eaſt longitude 69 40', and north latitude 
51” col. 

CO-ETERNITY,among chriſtian divines, 
imports the eternal exiſtence of two 
or more beings: it is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of the perſons of the trinity. 

COEUR, in heraldry, a ſhort line of par- 


See 


tition in pale, in the center of the eſcut- 


cheon, which extends but a little way, 
much ſhort of the top and bottom, being 
met by other lines, which form an irre- 
gular partition of the eſcutcheon. See 
plate XLIV. fig. 3. 
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paſſion with the lientery, but they are dif- COEVORDEN, a town of the province 


Overyſſel, ſtrongly fortified by the ta. 
mous Cochorn, on account of its tun 
tion, it being the key to the provinccs of 
Groningen and Friezland. 

CO-EXIS FENCE, the exiſtence of two q 
more things at the {awe time. 

COFFF.A, the COFFEE-TREF, in botony, 
a genus of the fpertandria-monee ynia cla 
ot plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, of an inſundibuliform 
fhape ; the tube is cylindwuc and flender, 
many times longer than the cup; the hn 
is plane, longer than the tube, and d. 
vided into five ſegments of a lanceolat-l 
figure, with their edges bent backwards; 
the fruit is a round berry, with an um- 
bilicated point ; the ſeeds are two, of an 
elliptico-hemiſpheric figure, gibbole on 
one tide, plane on the other, and wrap. 
ped up in a membrane, 

For the viitnes and properties of this fruit, 
ſee the next article. 

COFFEE, or COFFEE-BERRIES, the fruit 
of the coffea. Sce the preceding article, 
We have properly two ſpecies of coffee, 
the one thicker, heavier, and of a paler 
colour, brought from Mocha ; the other 
is thinner, and generally of a greeniſh 
calt, and is brought us from Grand 
Cairo in Egypt. 

Both kinds have the ſame qualities; nci- 
ther of them has much ſmell, till roatted, 
and both are of a farinaceous, legumin- 
ous taſte while raw, Coffee is to be cho- 
ſen firm, folid, and large, not eh 
broken, ſuthciently dry, and of no bad 
ſmell: what is damp or muſty may be 
ſometimes reduced to a tolerable taſte 
roaiting, if not too far gone, but it © 
never equal to the more perfect kind. 
Coffee was wholly unknown tothe Greeks, 
and even to the arabian writers: the 
earlieſt knowledge of it ts abont thre: 
hundred and fifty vears ſtanding, avd it 
has not been uſed above a third part o 
that time in Europe. Coffee is rathe 
uied as a food than as a medicine, yt 
it is fo much in every one's way, that 
is, the liquor made of it, that it is pro- 
per for people to know, that it is very 
drying, and therefore in diſorders of the 
head, from fumes and too great moiſtures, i 
very ſerviceable by its abſorbent quali 
ties: this they muſt experience, who ti) 
it after a debauch of wine, or ſtrong | 
quors. But in thin and dry conſtitutions 
it is very hurtful, as it dries the nerve 
too much, and is apt to make then 
tremble, 
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tremble, as in palſies: by the fame COFFERER of the king's houſhold, a prin- 


means it promotes watching, by bracing 
the fibres too tenſe for that relaxation 
which is neceſſary for ſleep ; though in a 
caſe of extraordinary defluxion of rheum 
from the glands about the head and ſto- 
mach, in a cold conſtitution, occationing 
a great hindrance from ſleep, coſſee, by 
abſorbing the ſupertivous and continually 
diſtilling rheum, procures fleep, The 
coffee is alſo a ſtomachic and aperient : it 
is found to aſſiſt digeſtion, and to be good 
againit flatuſes; and a cuſtom of drink 
ing it is of great ſervice againſt habitual 
ſuppreſſions of the menles : it attenuates 
and diflolves the inſpiſſated humours, and 
__ proves diuretic, and fometunes 
gently cathartic. 

Coffee pays on importation 11. 138. 6 
153 d. the hundred weight; the draw- 
back on exportation is 11. 108. 288 d. 
Upon payment of the above duty, the 
coffee is to be put into warehouſes, and 
upon delivery — thence, it to be con- 
ſumed in Great Britain, is to pay for 
every hundred weight 81. 88. if of the 
britiſh plantations in America, and 111. 
48. if it comes from any other place. 

COFFER, along ſquare box, of the firmeſt 
timber, about three feet long, and one 
and an half broad, wherein tin-ore is 
broken to pieces in a ſtamping- mill. 
See the articles TIN and M1LL. 

CoFFzR, in architecture, a ſmall depreſ- 
ſion or ſinking of each interval between 
the modillions of the corinthian cornice ; 
generally filled up with a roſe, ſometimes 
with a pomegranate, Sc. 

CorreR, in fortification, a hollow lodg- 
ment athwart a dry moat, from ſix to ſe- 
ven feet deep, and from ſixteen to eigh- 
teen broad, the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two feet above 
the level of that moat, which little eleva- 
tion has hurdles, laden with earth, for 
its covering, and ſerves as a parapet with 
embraſures. 

The beſieged generally make uſe of theſe 
coffers to repulſe the beſiegers, when they 
attempt to paſs the ditch : they are diſtin- 
guiſhed only by their length from the 
caponiers, which are likewiſe ſomewhat 
let; in breadth ; and it differs from the 
traverſe and gallery, in that theſe are 
made by the beſiegers, and the coffer by 
the beſieged. 

To ſave themſelves from the fire of theſe 
coffers, the beſiegers epaule, or throw 


up the earth, on that ſide towards the coffer. 


cipal officer in the court, next under the 
comptroller, who, in the compting-houſe, 
and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpeci- 
al charge and overſight of other We 
of the houſe, for their good demeanor and 
charge in their offices, to all which he 
pays their wages. 

COFFIN, in a general ſenſe, a wooden box 
or trunk, into which the bodies of dead 
per{ons are put, in order for burial, 

COFFIN, in the manege, the whole hoof of 
a horſe's foot, above the cronet, includ- 
ing the coitn-bone, the ſole, and the 
truſh. 

COFF#IN-BONE is a ſmall ſpongy bone, in- 
cloſed in the midſt of the hoof, and poſ- 
ſeſſing the whole form of the foot. 

COGENDE, a city of Tartary, in Aſia, 
ſituated in 74 caſt long. and 41 north 
latitude: remarkable for its commerce in 
muſk. 

COGGLE. See the article Cocs. 

COGGSHALL's Hiding rule. See the ar- 
ticle SLIDING RULE, 

COGIT ATION, a term uſed by ſame for 
the act of thinking. See TyiNkING. 
COGNATION, in the civil law, a term for 
that line of conſanguinity which is be- 
tween males and females, both deſcend - 
ed from the ſame father; as agnation is 
for the line of parentage between males 

only deſcended from the fame ſtock. 

In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
they follow agnation; in England, 
Spain, Sc. cognatien : women coming 
to the ſucceſſion according to the de- 
gree_ of proximity, in detault of males, 
or their deſcendants, from branch to 
branch. | 

COGNI, the capital of Caramania, in the 
leſſer Aſia, antiently called Iconium, 
about two hundred and fifty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Conſtantinople: eaſt longit. 33% 
and north latitude 38. 

COGNISEE, or Connuse's, in law, is 
the perſon to whom a fine of lands, &c. 
1s acknowledged, &c. | 

COGNISOR, cr CoxxuskER, is he that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands 
and tenements to anather. 

COGNITIVE, an appellation given to the 
human intelleft, or faculty, whereby we 

know any thing. See INTELLECT and 
UNDERSTANDING, 


COGNITIONIBUS m1TTEND1S, in law, 
a writ directed to any of the king's juſti- 
ces of the common pleas, who, Lines a 
power to take fines, actually takes 3 

t 
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bat neglects to certify them, commanding 
him to certify the ſame. 

COGNIZANCE, or CoGNISANCE, in 
heraldry. See the article CREST. 

CoOoGnIZANCE, or CONNU5SANCE, in law, 
has divers ſignifications: ſometimes it is 
an acknowledgment of a fine, or confeſ- 
ſion of ſomething done ; ſometimes the 
hearing of a matter judicially, as to 
take cognizance of a cauſe ; and ſome- 
times a particular juriſdiction, as cogni- 
zance of pleas is an authority to call u 
cauſe or plea out of another court, which 
no perſon can do but the king, except he 
can ſhew a charter for it. This cogni- 
zance is a privilege granted to a city or 

ton, to hold plea of all contracts, Sc. 
within the liberty; and if any one is im- 
. >= i for ſuch matters in the courts at 
eſtminſter, the mayor, &c. of ſuch 
franchiſe may demand cognizance of the 
plea, and that it be determined before 
them. 

COGNIZANCE is alſo uſed for a badge on a 
waterman's or ſerving-man's ſleeve, which 
is commonly the giver's creſt, whereby 
he is diſcerned to belong to this or that 

* nobleman, or gentleman. 

COGNOVIT AacT1oNEM, in law, is where 
a defendant acknowledges the plaintiff's 
cauſe againſt him to be true, and, after 
iſſue joined, ſuffers judgment to be en- 
tered againſt him, without a trial. 

COGS, or Co0GGLEs, a kind of flat bottom- 
ed boats uſed in rivers. 

COGSHAL's RULE. See Coccsnal, 


fupra:. of. 

CO-HABITATION, among civilians, 

-. denotes the ſtate of a man and a woman 

who live together like huſband and wite, 
without being legally married. 
By the common law of Scotland, co-ha- 
bitation for year and day, or a complete 
twelve-month, is deemed equivalent to 
matrimony . 

EO-HEIR, one who ſucceeds to a ſhare of 

an inheritance, to be divided among ſe- 
veral. 
Female co- heirs are, by the law of Eng- 
land, called coparceners. See the article 
CO-PARCENERS. 

COHESION, in philoſophy, that action by 


which the particles of the ſame body ad- 


here together, as if they were but one. 
The cauſe of this coheſion has extremely 
perplexed the philoſophers of all ages. In 
all the ſyſtems of phyſics, matter is ſup- 
ſed, originally, to conſiſt of minute 
indiviſible atoms; but how, and by what 
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principle theſe ſeveral and diſtin& cor- 
_— ſhould come firſt combined ints 
ittle ſyſtems, and how they ſhould come 
to perſevere in that ſtate of union, is a 
point not yet determined : a point of the 
reateſt difficulty, and even of the greateſt 
importance of any in phyſics. J. Ber- 
noulli thinks it owing to the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere ; others, to the figure of 
the component particles ; but the genc- 
rality, with fir Ilaac Newton, to attrac- 
tion. See the article ATTRACTION. 
Inſtead, however, of entertaining our 
readers with, refined ſpeculations bf this 
kind, which are more curious than uſe— 
ful, we ſhall ſubjoin a table of the differ - 
ent force of coheſion in different hi dies, 
as aſcertained by the ingenious Muſchen- 
broeck: this force he eftimated by the 
weights required to pull them aſunder, 
drawing according to their length : the 
pieces of wood were of a long ſquareform, 
of which each fide was 2% of an inch; 
and hrs experiments upon metals were 
made by ſuſpending weights to wires of 
each ſort, whoſe diameter was , 1 of a 
rhinland inch, or $335 of an inch eng- 
liſh. The reſult of all which experiments 
may be een in the following table. 


Bodies to be drawn Weights capable 
aſunder. of doing it. 

Wood of the linden- tree 1000 15 

of alder 1000 

of fir 600 

of oak 1150 

of elm 950 

of beech 1250 

of aſh 1250 
Copper 249% 
Yellow braſs 350 
Gold 590 
Silver 370 
Iron 450 
Tin 401 
Lead 293 


Theſe were the different forces of coheſion 
in bodies, when pulled length-ways : and 
in order to try their tranſverſe coheſion, 
or when the hs acted in a direction per- 
pendicular to their length, he fixed one 
of the ends of the ſame pieces of wood as 
before, into a ſquare hole of a metal- 
plate, and then hung weights on the other 
end, ſufficient to break each piece at the 
ſaid hole, Theſe weights, and diſtances 
from the hole, were as follows : 


Pieces 


C 
C 


C O01 


Pieces of wood. Diſtances. Weights. 
Fir 9 inches. 40 07, 
Oak 84 48 
Elm 9 44 
Pine 91 361 
Alder 9 43 
Beech 7 561 


COHOBAT ION, in chemiſtry, the return- 

ing a liquor diſtilled from any ſubſtance, 
back upon the fame ſubſtance, and di- 
ſtilling it again, either with or without an 
addition of freſh ingredients. 
The delign of this operation 1s to pro- 
cure the unitcd virtues of any ſubſtance 
in their utmolt ſtrength. Cohobated wa- 
ters are much extolled by Boerhaave. 

COHORT), colors, in roman antiquity, 
the name of part of the roman legion, 
comprehending about ſix hundred men. 
There were ten cohorts in a legion, the 
firſt of which exceeded all the reſt, both 
in dignity and number of men. When 
the army was ranged in order of battle, 
the firſt cohort took up the right of the 
firit line, the reſt followed in their natu- 
ral order, ſo that the third was in the 
center of the firſt line of the legion, and 
the fifth on the left, the ſecond between 
the firſt and third, and the fourth be- 
tween the third and fifth : the five re- 
maining cohorts formed a ſecond line, in 
their natural order. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law, who 
is called ſerjeant of the coit, from the 
lawn-coif they wear under their caps 
when they are created ſerjeants. 

The uſe of the coif was to cover the 
clerical tonſure. See TONSURE. 

COIL, or Quo. See QuolIL. 

COILING og the ftud, the firſt chooſing of 
a colt for any ſervice. 

COILON, xa, in the antient grecian 
theatres, the ſame with the cavea of the 
Romans. See the article CAVEA. 

COILOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name 
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by which Moriſon calls the ſarracena 
of Lipnæus. See SARRACENA, 

COIMBRA, a large city of Portugal, 
in the province of Beira, ſituated on the 
river Mondego, about ninety-fix miles 
north of Liſbon : weſt longitude g®, and 
north latitude 40? 200. 

COIN denotes all manner of the ſeveral 

ſtamps and ſpecies of money in any na- 
tion. In earlier times, when the neceſ- 
lity of traffic put men upon the expedient 
of having money; and metals, on ac- 
count of their firmneſs, cleanlineſs, and 
durableneſs, were pitched upon to ſerve 
the end; each perſon cut his metal into 
pieces of different ſizes and forms, ac- 
cording to the quantity to be given for 
any merchandize, or according to the 
demand of the ſeller, or the quantity 
ſtipulated between them. It was uſu- 
al then to go to market laden with me- 
tal, in proportion to the purchaſe to be 
made; and furniſhed with inſtruments 
for proportioning it, and with ſcales for 
dealing it out, according as occaſion re- 
quired, By degrees it was found more 
convenient to have pieces ready weighed ; 
and as there were different weights re- 
quired, all thoſe of the ſame weight were 
diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark or fi- 
gure.. Atlength the growing commerce 
of money beginning to be diſturbed with 
frauds, both in the weights and the mat- 
ter, the public authority interpoſed, and 
hence aroſe the firſt ſtamps, or impreſ- 
ſions of money, to which ſucceeded the 
names of the moneyers, and at length the 
effigies of the prince, the date, legend, 
and other precautions, to prevent the al- 
teration of the ſpecies : thus were coins 
completed. 
We hope the reader will not be diſſatisfi- 
ed to find here tables of the moſt re- 
markable coins, both antient and modern. 
We ſhall begin with the antient. 


The jewiſh Coins, and values in engliſh money, are as follow. 


E 
Gerah © © tu 8 
— — 6 21 
20 2 |Shekel o 2 3 of 
1 100 50 Maneh, Mina hebraica $14 © Z3 
[60000! 6000 | 3000 | 60 [Talent 242 23 9 
Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth o'12 © 4 
Siclus aureus, worth 1 36 6 
A talent of gold, worth £475 © ® 


The 


COT [ 640 


The Grecian Colns, with the 


] 01 


ir value and. proportion. 


Of theſe the drachma, didrachma, Cc. 
were of ſilver, the reſt, for the moſt part, 
of braſs. The grecian gold coins were 
the ſtater aureus, worth twenty-five attic 
drachms of filver ; the ſtater cyzicenus, 
ſtater philippicus, and ſtater alexandrin- 
us, worth twenty-eight drachms; and the 
ſtater daricus, according to Joſephus, 
worth fifty attic drachms; and the ſtater 


creœſius of the ſame value. 
The value of the Roman Coixs. 
I. s. d. q. 
eruncius - 0000 1558 
2 Semilibella 0001 188 
4. Libella, or As 989 
110 5124 Seſtertius 0 9 13 2 
esel 5] e teriatus $29.33 + 
J4o[20lr0| 4 2 Denarius O © 7 3 


Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſter- 
tius, and ſometimes the as, were of ſil- 
ver, the reſt of braſs. The roman gold 
coin was the aureus, which weighed ge- 
nerally double the denarius, the value of 
which, according to the firſt Lela 
oportion of comage men 
tioned by Pliny, was worth x 4 3 + 
According to the proportion 
that obtains among us, worth x © 9 
Actotding to the decuple pro- 
rtion, mentioned by Livy 
and Julius Pollux, worth © 12 11 
According to the proportion 
— by Tacitus, and 
which afterwards obtained, 
whereby the aureus exchang- 
ed for 25 denarit, its value is o 16 1 
It muſt be obferved; that in all theſe tables 
of anticnt coins, ſilver is reckoned at five 


„ 
Eepton 0 14 
| 2 (Chalcus dS PS & 4 * 
14 12 Dichalcus 0 0 0. 2 of 
28 4 Hemiobolium 0 0 0 2 14 
| «6 | 80 4| 2 Obolus FEA © 
11216 8] 4] 2|Diobolum „„ 
1 224 | 32 15 E 4 2 Tetrobolum 1 
l 336 1 48] 24|12! 6] 3/1 Drachma ba 4 
672. | 96 48 24 120 6 I Didracumon S 2 2 © 
1344 192 95 18 24 12 6] 4 2 Tetradrach. ſtater o 2 7 o 
1680 240 5 157 EZ Pentadrach 8 2 © 9 


ſhillings, and gold at four pound the 
ounce. 

Modern coins, current in the four quar- 
ters of the earth at this day, are either 
made of metals, or they are ſhells and 
fruits. The metals are gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, tin, and lead, to which may be 
added billon, a mixture of ſilver and 
copper in a certain proportion. 

In Europe none are uſed befide gold, ſil- 
ver, copper, and billon: in fome parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies they likewiſe ul tin 
and lead: as to ſhells and fruits, they 
are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. 


Britih Coins, In England, the current 


{pecies of gold are the guinea, half gui- 
nea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- 
noble; the four laſt of which are now 
ſeldom met with, having been moltly 
converted into guineas, chiefly during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
The ſilver coins are the crown, half 
crown, ſhilling, and ſixpence: there are 
likewiſe penny, two-penny, three-penny, 
and groat pieces in ſilver. 

The copper coins are the halfpenny and 
farthing. 


Value and proportion of the Engliſh Co1xs. 


Farthing 

2 Halfpenny 
1 Penny 

48] 24 12)Shilling 


120| 6o| 30[23|Half crown 
2400120 600 50 2 Crown 
98080 24000 8 4 Pound, accompt 
1 504252027 85014 128[Guinea 
Ms 7 bb 5 0 1 {| Jacobus 
EU 


— 
e 


al 


bus 


7 lus, of 
urealts 


Saniſd Coins. 
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In Scotland, by the articles of the union, 
it is appointed that all the coins be re- 
duced to the engliſh, and the ſame ac- 
compts be obſerved throughout the whole 
iſland. Till then, the Scots had their 
unds, ſhillings, and pence as in Eng- 
97h but their pound was but twenty 
pence engliſh, and the others were in 
proportion ; accordingly their mark was 
138. 4d. ſcots, current in England at 
132 d. their noble in proportion. 
Beſide theſe they had their turnorer, 
pence, and half-pence ; their penny +1 
of that of England: beſides bale money 
of achiſons, babees, and placks; the bodle 
z of the penny, I of the achiſon, + of 
the babee, and I of the plack. 
In Ireland the coins are as in England, 
viz. guineas, ſhillings, &c. with this 
difference, that the engliſh ſhilling paſles 
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for twenty-ſix half-penee, which are the 
only coin peculiar to that country. 
French Coixs. The only gold-coin now 
current in France is the Louis d'or, with 
its diviſions, which are half and quarter, 
and its multiples, which are the double 
and quadruple louis: till the year 1700, 
they had gold-lys and ecus or crowns ; 
but they are now no more. The ſilver- 
coins are the ecu and the grand ecu of ſix 
livres; pieces of twenty-four ſols; of 
twelve ſols, and of fix ſols. The billon- 
coins are of two kinds, each called 
ſols, ſome of fifteen deniers, others of 
twenty one : to theſe may be added the 
deniers current in the Lionois, Provence, 
Dauphiny, and other parts. Laſtly, the 
copper-coin is the liard, equal to three 


deniers, and is ordinarily called the 
double. | 


Value and proportion of the French Corxs, 


Double 
Liard 


11 


FR 
The old louis d'or is valued at 
The new louis d'or at 


In Spain, and the ſtates 
3 upon it, the gold- coin is the 
piſtole; above which is the double piſtole 
and piece of four piſtoles, and under it the 
half piſtole ; to which muſt be added the 
caſtillans of gold. The ſilver- money are 
the piaſtre, or piece of _ rials, and 
its diminutions; as alſo the ſimple rial, 
with its diminutions. The copper-coins 
are the ochayos, or octavos, which are 
of two kinds, the one equal to four ma- 
ravedis, and ordinarily called quarta ; 
the other double this, and called double 
quarta: and laſtly the maravedis, It 
muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have 
new money and old; the old current in 
Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, Cc. is worth 
25 per cent. more than the new current 
at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian,” Cc. 
This difference is owing to their king 
Charles II. who, to prevent the exporta- 
tion of money, railed it 25 per cent. 
which, however, he was able to effect 
only in part, ſeveral provinces ſtillretain- 
ing the anticat ratc. 


3 . 
12] 6 4Sol Paris is equal nearly to o 
24001200 $0[20|Livre, accompt 


Denier, equal to 3 of a farthing ſterling 


. 


8 
O 
0 10 
2 
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o 
© 7 

o 16 9. 
1 © ©, 


Value and proportion of the Spaniſh Co1xs. 


Quarta, 4 maravedis 
Octavo, or double quarta, 8 maravedis 


Real old plata, equal to o 063 
Piece of eight, or piaſtre 4 6 
Piſtole o 16 9.3 


Portugueſe Coix s. Thoſe of gold are the 
milleray or St. Stephen, and the moeda 
d'oro, or, as we call it, moidore, which 
is properly their piſtole; above this are 
doppio moedas or double piſtoles, and 
quadruple ſpecies equal to five piitoles. 
The ülver- coins are the cruzada, pataca 
or piece of eight, and the vintem, of 
which they have two ſorts, the one ſilver 
and the other billon. The ree is of cop- 
per, which ſerves them in accompts as the 
maravedis does the Spaniards. 

Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of 
a farthing ſterling 

Vintem, 20 res. 
Cruzada, 26 vintems. 

Mi- moeda, or half piſtole 
Moeda d'oro, or piſtole HE 
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1. s. d. Italian Coins, The ſeveral ſtates of Italy 


Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14 © 
Ducat of fine gold 6 x5 0 
Beſides the above, they have alſo pieces of 
gold of the value of 31. 128. 11. 16s. 
and other fubdiviſions. 

Dutch Coins, Thoſe of filver are crowns 
or dollars, ducatoons, florins, and ſhil- 
lings, each of which has its diminution. 
The ſtiver is of billon ; the duyt and pen- 
ny, of copper. 


. 6.4. 

Ducat of Holland 82 9 -2 
Ducatoon © 33 «89 
Patagon, or rix dollar o 4 4 .28 
The three-guilderpiece, or 

ſixty ſtivers © 3 2 46 
The guider- florin, ortwen - FEES. 

ty ſtivers o 1 $.08 
The lion dollar © 7 07 


3 

The ſchelling goes for fix ſtivers, and the 
ortke is the fourth part of a ſtiver. 
Flemiſh Coins. Thoſe of gold are impe- 
rials, rides or philips, alberts, and 
crowns ; thoſe of filver are philips, rix 
dollars, patagons, ſchellings, and gul- 
dens; and thoſe of copper, patards. 


. 
Groat, 8 patards 
Single ſtiver 0.10 It 
Schelling o o 724 
Gulden 0:4 © 
Rixdollar, dollar, patagon o 4 6 
Imperial o 11 9 


The german, dutch, and french coins are 
current here. 
German Col Ns. Thoſe of gold are ducats, 
which are of various kinds, oboli of the 
Rhine, and florins z of this laſt kind 
there are {ome likewiſe of filver, beſides 
rix dollars and izelottes, which are all of 
that metal. 4. 
Ducat of the biſhop of Bamberg 9 
Pucat of Hanover 9 
Ducat of Brandenburg 9 
Ducatoon of Cologn 5 
Rixdollar or patagon of Cologn 4 
Rixdollar or patagon of Liege 4 
Rixdollar of Mentz 4 
Rixdollar of Frankfort 4 
Rixdollar of the Palatinate and 
Nuremberg 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Rixdollar of Lunenhurg 

Old rixdollar of Hanover 
Old bank dollar of Hamburgh 
Rixdollar of Lubec | 
Gulden of Hanover 

Gulden of Zell 

Gulden of Brandenburg 
Gulden of Saxony 
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have ſeveral current monies, though there 
are ſome common to all, ſuch as the pi. 
ſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin 
of ſilver, which are of various weights, 
fineneſs, &c. The coins peculiar to Rome 
are the julios of ſilver, the pignatelle of 
billon, and the bayoco, demibayoco, and 
quadrine of copper. Venice has its ſe. 
quins of gold ; its juſtins, or ducatoons, 
and derlingues of ſilver. Naples, its car. 
lins, Genoa its croiſats, Savoy and Pied- 
mont its lys; all filyer : thts laſt Rate 
has alſo papiroles and cavales of billon. 


Gold coins of Italy. 


x 8. d 

The ſequin of Venice 9 5 7 
The old italian piſtole 16 7 .6 
Piſtole of Rome, Milan, Ve- 

nice, Florence, Savoy, Ge- 

noa 16 6 7 
Double ducat of Genoa, Venice, 

and Florence : B 


, 
Single ducat of the ſame places 9 3 .8 


Silver Coins. 


The old ducat of Venice 43 4 260 
The ducat of Naples 3 4 +43 
The ducat of Florence orLeghorn 5 4 .6: 


The tarin, or fifth part of the 
ducat of Naples o $ .cy 
The carlin, or tenth part 
The cudi , or crown, of Rome, 
or piece of ten julios, or 
one hundred bayocos 5 1 
The teſton of Rome, or piece 


0 
2 
4- 


of three julios 1 6 31 
The julio of Rome o 6 .10 
The croiſat of Genoa 6 6 74 
Juſtine of Venice 4 9 
Derlingue, E of the juſtine 141 


Swiſs Coixs are ratzes and blazes of bi- 


lon ; the ratze equal to 3 of a penn 


. 1 
ſterling : and the blaze of Berne, nc2!! | 


equal to the ratze. 6 ; 
The german, trench, and italian col 
are current here. 


Poliſh Coins, s. d. 


The gald ducat 9 2 +1 
The old ſilver dollar of Dantzic 4 6 * 


The old rixdollar of Thorn 45 * 
The rixdollar of Sigiſmund III. 

and Uladiſlaus IV. kings 

of Poland 4 6 + 
Abra 10 $ 
Roup 4 
Groch 00 74 


$1 


01 


Daniſh Coixs are, 


0 
The gold ducat 9 
The horſe I 
The four-mark >1222 2 
Marc lubs I 
Scheſdal, or two marks 3 
Rix mark © 
Slet mark © 


Swediſh Coixs. Theſe of copper are the 


rouſtique, alleuvre, mark, and money. 


$. d. 
A gold ducat is equal to 


9 3 -2 
An eight-mark piece of filver 5 2 
A four-mark piece 2 7 
A chriſtine 114 
Caroline 1.43 


5 8 
The ſwediſh money, properly ſo called, 
is a kind of copper, cut in little quare 
pieces, or plates, about the rhickneſs of 
three engliſh crowns, and weighing five 
pounds and a half, ſtamped at the four 
corners with the ſwediſh arms, and cur- 


rent in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece 
of eight. 


Maſcagite Coins. The proper coins of 


Muſcovy are, 


«4 
The copec of gold, worth 1 6 ;+ 
Copec of ſiver, or denaing o 1 
Poluſl o Oo 
Motofske o 0 


The ruble of ſilver, valued at 4 6 
The cheroonitz of gold, called 
ducat by foreigners 9 6 


Turkiſh Coixs. The gold-coins are zinger- 


lees, worth two dollars two thirds ; and 
tomilees, worth two dollars and a half, 
reckoning each dollar at 108 aſpers: the 
ſaltani, xeriff, and chequeens, each worth 
about gs. 4d. 5d. or 6 d. ſterling. 
The filver ones are the aſper, worth a 
trifle more than a farthing ſterling ; and 
the para, or medin, worth three aſpers. 


Coins of the coaft of Barbary. Though 


the general currency in theſe parts are 
ſpaniſh dollars, french crowns, hunga- 
nan ducats, and the turkiſh golden ſul- 
tanins, there are ſome coins ſtruck by 
the kings or deys in their different terri- 
tories, 

At Morocco, the metacals are a ſort of 
gold ducats, made by the Jews at their 
pleaſure, ſo that their ſtandard is very 
uncertain. 

The blanquille of filver, worth 2 £9. 
the filours of copper, eight of which go 
to a blanquille. ö 

At Algiers the gold · coins are ſultanins 


and aſpers; burbas, of which ſix go to 
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an aſper. The doubla is filver, and 
worth about 4s. 6d. The rubie, me- 
dian, and zian are of gold, the firſt equal 
to 35 aſpers, or 18. 9d. and the laſt 100 
aſpers. 

At Tunis they have ſultanins of gold, 
but heavier by one third than thoſe of 
Conſtantinople : the naſura of filver, cut 
nearly ſquare : and doublas and burbas 
of the ſame value with thoſe of Algiers. 


Perſian Colxs are either of ſilver or cop- 


per : of the firſt kind are the s. d. 
Abaſh, equal to 
Mamoudi o 8 K 
Shakee 0 4+ 
Copper coins are the caſbequi, or ca- 
bela, equal to 2 of a penny ſterling. 
The telac, or cheraſis, is of gold, but it 
has no currency among the merchants, 
being onfy a medal ſtruck by every king 
of Perſia upon his acceſſion to the crown. 


Chineſe Colxs. Throughout the kingdom 


of China and Tonquin there are not pro- 
perly any coins ſtruck ; inſtead of theſe 
they cut their gold and filver into little 
pieces, of different weights: thoſe of gold 
are called goltſchuts; thoſe of filver the 


[natives call leam, the wes ns taels. 


Beſide theſe they have a ſmall money of 
lead mixed with the ſcum of copper, hay= 
ing holes in the middle to ſtring them on 
for the caſe of numbering ; this ſpecies is 
called caxa, cas, and pitis; and the ſtring 
which uſually holds 200, is called ſanta. 
There are two ſorts of goltſchuts, the one 
of 32 4 ounces, and the other but half as 
much. The tael, or leam, is equal to 68. 
$d. ſterling. Caxa, cas, or pitis, one 
third of a'tarthing; 30,000 of them are 


only worth about 56 guilders and ; ſti- 
vers of Holland. 


ColNs of Japan. The Japoneſe ſtrike cou- 


pants both of gold and filver ; and co 
od ye with holes in the middle, like 
thoſe of China, fix hundred of which make 
the tael. The other monies, Which they 
cut, like the Chinele, of different weights, 
are chiefly three, the largeſt of the weight 
of ſix realz, v:z. 48 taels, the tael equi- 
valent to 75 dutch ſtivers; the ſegand 
equal to 6 f taels, and the third to 1 + 
tael. 

of gold, weighing one ounce ſix 
drachms, its figure a long oval, the longeſt 
diameter about four inches, and the 


ſhorteſt half an inch, 61. 128. 6 d. 


Other coupants of gold, near one third of 
the former, amounting to about al. 48. ad. 
Coupant of filver current at 48. 6d. 
Copper money ſeven twel!ths of a farthing. 
4N3 Coiss 
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Co1xs of Siam, In the dominions of Siam 


coin is the tical or baat, the diminutions ” 


are ſtruck gold pieces five or fix grains 
heavier than the half piſtole of Spain : 
but theſe are rather pieces of curioſity, 
than of uſe in commerce. Their filver 


of which are the mayon or ſeling, F of the 
tical ; the fouang, 4 of the mayon ; the 
page, + of the — ; and clam, I of 


the page: here are allo ſompays, in value 


za fouang. The tical weighs 3 gros 


and 23 grains, which, reckoning the 


c 


ounce of ſilver 3 livres tournois, is 32 
ſols and 4 deniers that money, as it 
weighs near halt an ounce. 

OINS of the _ and iflands of the Indies. 
The principal, and tkoſe moſt generally 
current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, 
fanos, or fanoms, and coupans, each of 
which are ſtruck both of gold and ſilver, 
Beſides theſe, there are alſo particular 


* coins, as at Goa, St. Thomas's of gold; 
* at Surat, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, 
© he pecha, or peſſa, and doudous, all of 


copper; the baſarucos and chedas, of 
tin. 

Pagodo, gold, is common on all the 
coaſts ot Coromandel, and almoſt the 
only one in uſe in the trade carried on 
there. The Engliſh make them at Fort 
St. George, and the Dutch at Nagapat- 
nam, of the ſame ſtandard and weight 
with thoſe of the country. The value, 
8 6. 

The value of the ſilver pagodo is very 
different: the ſmalleſt are worth eight 


tangas, reckoning the tanga at go or 100 
baſarucos, $-. 


Gold rupee worth 11. 11s. 64. 


Silver rupee varies in fineneſs and value. 


There are three kinds current, wx. rupee 
ſicca, worth at Bengal, 25s. 114. 

Rupee of Madrais, 2s. 5 Id. 

Rupee of Surat, 25. 34. 

This is to be underſtood of the new ru- 
pees; for as to the old ones of each kind, 
their value is leſs; thoſe of Madraſs are 


but equal to 15. 11d. thoſe of Surat 2 5. 


and the ſiccas 25. 4d. 
Larin, in form of acylinder, bent in two, 


and flatted at each end, worth g d. 


Fanoms of gold are of different fineneſs, 
weight and value. The heavieft are not 
worth above 5d. to 51d. and the light- 
eſt little more than 5 farthings. 

The filver fanoms are not worth at moſt 
above 2 4. 

St. Thomas equal to 96. 


Fecha or peſſa of copper worth about 
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Doudou, fomewhat leſs than 1 4 
Baſaruco, + of a farthing. 

Cheda of pewter is of two kinds, the one 
octogonal, current at 13 4. 

The other round, at 34. 


In the dominions of the great mogul are 
roupees, mamoudas, and pechas ; the 
firſt, both of gold and ſilver ; the ſecond, 
of filver alone; and the third, of copper. 
There are others ſtruck by the princes 
' tributary to him, particularly a ſilver 
iece of the king of Matoucha, worth 
id. a ſilver piece of the king of Ogden, 
worth 64. a gold piece of the king of 
Achem, worth x/. 35s. a gold piece of 
the king of Macaſler, taken by the Dutch 
for a guilder. 


Shells current for Coils are, 1. Cowries, 


brought from the Maldives, and pals for 

140 of a penny ſterling. The natives 

of the coaſts of Africa call them bouges, 

2. Porcelaine, in America, a ſhell near- 

ly on the ſame footing with the cowrie. 

3- Zimbi, current particularly in the 

kingdoms of Angola and Congo. 

OINS, are, 1. Cacao, 
among the Americans, fifteen of which 
are eſteemed equivalent to a ſpaniſh rial, 
2. Maiz, which has ceaſed to be current 
ſince the dilcovery of America by the 
Europeans. 3- Almonds, uſed in the 
Eaſt-Indies where cowries are not cur- 
rent. The value of theſe is bigher or 
lower, according as the year is more or 
lets favourable to this fruit ; in a common 
year, an almond is worth about 5 of 3 
farthing. 

Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye cut 
diagonal-wiſe, after the manner of 2 
fight of a ſtair-caſe, ſerving at bottom 
to ſupport columns in a levei, and at top, 
to corre& the inclination of an entabla- 
ture ſupporting a vault. 

Coi is alſo uled for a ſolid angle com- 

ſed of two ſurfaces inclined towards 
each other, whether that angle be exte- 
rior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, c. a 
interior, as the coin of a chamber « 
chimney. See the article QUoIN. 

COINAGE, or Co1XiXG, the art of mak- 
ing money, as performed either by tht 
hammer or mill. . 
Formerly the fabric of coins was differ. 
ent from what it is at preſent. The) 
cut a large plate of metal into ſever 
little ſquares, the corners of which wei 
eut off with ſheers. After having ſhaped 
theſe pieces, ſo as to render them pt 
txaly conformable, in point of welght 


mak- 
y the 


differ- 
They 
ſeveral 
1 were 
ſhaped 
m Pet. 
veigbt, 
{is 
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to the ſtandard piece, they took each 
piece in hand again, to make it exactly 
round, by a gentle hammering. This 
was called a planchet, and was fit for 
immediate coĩning. Then engravers pre- 
pared, as they ſtill do, a couple of ſteel 
maſſes in form of dyes, cut and termi- 
nated by a flat ſurface, rounded off at 
the edges. They engraved or ſtamped 
on it the hollow of a head, a «roſs, a 
ſcutcheon, or any other figure, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the times, with a 
ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes was 
to remain dormant, and the other move- 
able, the former ended in a ſquare priſm, 
that it might be introduced into the 
ſquare hole of the block, which, being 
fixed very falt, kept the dye as ſteady as 
any vice could have done. The plan- 
chet of metal was horizontally laid upon 
this inferior maſs, to receive the ſtamp 
of it on one fide, and that of the upper 
dye, wherewith it was covered, on the 
other. This moveable dye, having its 
round engraved ſurface reſting upon the 


planchet, had at its oppoſite extremity a - 


flat ſquare, and larger ſurface, upon which 
they gave ſeveral heavy blows, with a 
hammer of an enormous fize, till the 
double ſtamp was ſufficiently, in relievo, 


' Impreſſed on each ſide of the planchet. 


This being finiſhed, was immediately 
ſucceeded by another, and they thus be- 
came a ſtandard coin, which had the de- 
gree of fineneſs, the weight and mark, de- 


. termined by the judgment of the inſpec- 


tors, to make it good current money. 
The ſtrong tempering which was and is 
ſtill given to the two dyes, rendered them 
capable of bearing thoſe repeated blows. 
Coining has been conſiderably improved 
and rendered expeditious, by ſeveral in- 
genious machines, and by a wiſe appli- 
cation of the ſureſt phyſical experiments 


to the methods of fining, dying, and 


ſtamping the different metals. 

The three fineſt inſtruments the mint-man 
uies, are the laminating engine, the ma- 
chine making the impreſlions on the edges 
of coins, and the mill, 

After they have taken the lamine, or 
plates of metal, out of the mould in- 
to which they are caſt, they do not 
beat them on the anvil, as was formerly 
done, but they make them paſs and re- 
= between the ſeveral rollers of the 
aminating engine, which being gradually 
brought doſer and cloſer to each other 
preſently give the lamina its uniform and 


exact thickneſs, Inſtead of dividing the 
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lamina into ſmall ſquares, they at orice 
cut clean out of it as many planchets as - 
it can contain, by means of a ſharp ſteel 
trepan, of a roundiſh figure, hollow 
within, and of a proportionable diame- 
ter, to ſhape and cut off the piece at one 
and the ſame time. After theſe plan- 
chets have been compared and weighed 
with ſtandard pieces; filed or ſcraped to get 
off the ſuperfluous part of the metal, and 
then boiled and made clean, they arriye, 
at laſt, at the machine, (plate XLIV. 
fig. 4. No. 1.) which marks them upon the 
ge; and finally, the mill, (ibid. No. 2.) 
which, ſqueezing each of them ſingly 
between the two dyes, brought near each 
ether with one blow, forces the two 
ſurtaces or fields of the piece to fill ex- 
actly all the vacancies of the two figures 
engraved hollow. The engine which 
ſerves to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient 
notion of that which ſerves to flaten gold 
and filver laminæ between rollers of a 
leſſer ſize. See LAMINATING. 
The principal pieces of the machine 
(NV. 1.) to ſtamp coins on the edge, are 
two ſteel laminz, about a line thick. 
One half of the legend, or of the ring, 
is engraved on the thickneſs cf one of 
the laminæ, and the other half on the 
thickneſs of the other; and theſe two 
laminæ are ſtraight, although the plag- 
chet marked with them be circular. 
When they ſtamp a planchet, they firſt 
put it between the laminz in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that theie being each of them 
Iaid flat upon a copper plate, which is 
faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, 
and the planchet being likewiſe laid flat 
upon the ſame plate, the edge of the 
planchet may touch the two laminæ on 
each fide, and in their thick part. 
One of theſe lamine is immoveable, and 
faſtened with ſeveral ſcrews ; the other 
{lides by means of a dented wheel, 
which takes into the teeth that are on 
the ſurface of the lamina. This ſliding 


- lamina makes the planchet turn in ſuch 


a manner, that it remains ſtamped on the 
edge, when it has made one turn. Only 
crown and half.crown pieces can bear 
the impreſſion of letters on the thickneſs 
of their edges. 
The coining engine or mill is fo handy 
(ibid. Ne. 2.) that a ſingle man may 
ſtamp twenty thouſand — in one 
day : gold, filver and copper planchets, 
are all of them coined with a mill, to 
which the coining ſquares, (ibid. No. 3.) 
commonly called dyes, are faſtened; 
het 
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that of the tace under, in a ſquare box 
gainiſhed with male and female (crews, 
to fix and keep it ſteady; and the other 
above, in a little box granithed with the 
lame tcrews, to faſten the coming ſquare. 
The planchet is laid flat on the 1quare 
. of the effigy, which is dormant, and 
they immediately pull the bar of the mill 
by its cords, which cauſes the ſcrew ſet 
within it to turn, This enters into the 
temale ſcrew, which is in the body of 
the mill, and turns with ſo much ſtrength, 
that by puſhing the upper ſquare upon 
that of the eſſigy, the planchet, vio- 
lently preſſed between both ſquares, 


receives the impreſſion of both at one 


pull, and in the twinkling of an 

eye. 

The planchet thus ſtampt and coined, 

goes through a final examination of the 

mint-wardens, from whole hands it goes 
into the world. 

In the COINING of medals, the proceſs is 
the ſame, in effect, with that of money; 
the principal difference conſiſting in this, 
that money having but a {mall relievo, 
receives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke 
of the engine ; wheieas for medals, the 


height of their relievo makes it neceſ- 


fary that the firoke be repeated ſeveral 
times : to this end, the piece is taken out 
from between the dyes, keated, and re- 
turned again ; which proceſs in medal- 
lions = large medals, 1s repeated fif- 
teen or twenty times before the full im- 
preſſion be given: care muſt be taken 
that every time the planchet is removed, 
to take off the — aa metal, ſtretch- 
ed beyond the circumference, with a file. 
Medallions, apd medals of a high re- 
lievo, are uſually firſt caſt in ſand, by 
reaſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them 
in the preſs, where they are put only to 
perfect them; in regard the ſand does 
not leave them clear, ſmooth, and accu- 
rate enough. Therefore we may ſee 
that medals receive their form and im- 
preſhon by degrees, whereas money re- 
ceives them all at once. 

Britiſh COINAGE, both by the beauty of the 
- engraving, and by the invention of the 
impreſſions on the edges, that admirable 
expedient for preventing the alteration 
of the ſpecies, is carried to the utmoſt 

rfection. . 

t was only in the reign of king 
William III. that the hammer-money 
ceaſed to be current in England, where 
till then it was ſtruck in that manner, as 
in other nations. Before the hammer 


Ihe brit 


as there are ſtill in ot 


Sevile and Segovia, the only citics — 


ſpecies was called in, the N money 
was in a wretched condition, having been 
filed and clipped by natives as well 
as foreigners, inſomuch, that it was 
ſcarce left of half the value: the retriev- 
ing this diſtreſſed tate of the englith 
money, is looked upon as one of the glo- 
ries of king William's reign. 
wiſh coinage is now wholly per- 
formed in the Tower of London, where 
there is a corporation for it, underthe title 
of the mint. Formerly there were here, 
= countries, the 
rights of ſeinorage and braſſage; but 
lince the eighteenth year of king Charlcs 
the ſecond, there is nothing taken either 
tor the king, or for the expences of coin- 
ing; ſo that weight is returned for 
weight, to any pexion who carries their 
old and ſilver to the Tower. 
The fpecies coined in Great- Britain, are 
elteemed contraband goods, and not to 
be exported. All foreign ſpecies are al- 
lowed to be ſent out of the realm, as 
well as gold and filver in bars, ingots, 
duſt, &c. 
There is a duty of ten ſhillings per ton 
on wine, beer, and brandy imported, 


called the coinage-duty, granted for the 


expence of the king's coinage. 


Barbary Colyage, particularly that of 


Fez and Tunis, is under no proper re- 
gulations, as every goldſmith, jew, or 
even private perſon, undertakes it at plea- 
ſure; which practice renders their money 
exceeding bad, and their commerce yery 
unſafe. 


Muſcovite COoINaGE. In Muſcovy there 


is no other coin ſtruck but ſilver, and that 
only in the cities of Muſcow, Novogrod, 
Twere, and Pleſkow, to which may 
de added Peterſburgh, the favourite 


city of her czarian majeſty. The coi- 


nage of each of thele cities is let out to 
farm, and makes part of the royal te- 


venue. 


Henan COINAGE. All the money made 


in Perſia, is ſtruck with a hammer, as is 
that of the reſt of Aſia; and the ſame 
may be underſtood of America, and the 
coaſts of Africa, and even Muſcovy : 
the king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and 2 
half cent. for all the monies coined, 


which are lately reduced to ſilver and 


copper, there being no gold- coin there, 
except a kind of medals, at the acceſſion 
of a new ſophi. 


Spuniſh COINAGE, is eſteemed one of the 


leaſt perfect in Europe. It is ſettled at 


gol 
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Id and ſilver are ſtruck; and yet there 
1s ſcarcely any ſtate in the world where 
ſo much money is coined in, as in that 
of the king of Spain. 
The invention of the mill is not yet 
gone out of Europe; nor even eftabliſhed 
in every part ot it: nor was the inven- 
won known till the year 1553, when the 
coining mill was firſt invented by an en- 

graver, one Antoine Brucher, and was 
fr tried in the french king's palace at 
Paris, for the coining of counters: ſome 
attribute the invention of the mill to 
Varin, a noted engraver, who, in reali- 
ty, was no more than an impro#er of it; 
and others aſcribe it to Aubry Olivier, 
who had the inſpection of it. 
This machine has met with 'various fates 
ſince its firſt invention, being one time 
uled, and at another time laid aſide, and 
the hammer retumed : but it has now 

ot ſuch a footing and reputarion, both 

fer its expedition, and the beauty of its 
impreſſion on the ſpecies ſtruck with it, 
that there appears no great probability 
of its ever being again diſuſed. 

ColNn1NG, in the tin-works, is the weigh- 
ing and ſtamping the blocks of tin with a 
lion rampant, performed by the king's 
officer ; the duty for every hundred weight 
being four ſhillings. 

CO-INDICATIONS, among phyſicians, 
denote ſigns, which, together with others, 
ſerve to indicate or point out the nature 
of a diſeaſe. 

COINUS, a name uſed by ſome for the 
poreelain-ſhell. See PORCELAIN. 

COIRE, or Cav, the capital of the coun- 
try of the Griſons, in Switzerland, fitu- 
ated on the river Rhine, fifty-three miles 
ſouth of "Conſtance : eaſt long. 9“ 25, 
north lat. 46% 40'. 

COITION, the intercourſe between the 
male and the female in the act of gene- 
ration, See the article GENERATION. 
Frogs, tis obſerved, are forty days in 
the act of coĩtion. 

It is alſo related by Bartholine, that but- 
terflies make 130 vibrations with their 
wings in one act of coition. 

CorT10Nn is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
mutual attraction or tendency towards 
each other, which is found between iron 
and the magnet. 

COIX, JoB's TEARS, in botany, a genus 
of the monoetia-triararia claſs of plants: 
the corolla conſiſts of two valves: the 
valvule are ovato-lanceolated, very ſlen- 

der, and of the length of the cup. In 
dhe male flowers, the calyx is a glume 
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containing two flowers, and has ne 
awns : in the female, the calyx is the 
ſame, and the corolla a glame without 
any ariſte, There is no pericarpium : 
the ſeed, which is ſolitary and roundiſk, 
15 covered by the mdurated calyx. 

COKENHAUSEN, a fortreſs of Livonia, 
ſituated on the river Dwina, about thirty - 
two miles eaſt of Riga: eaſt long. 25, 
north lat. 87. 

COLARBASIANS, in church-hiſtory, 
chriſtian heretics, in the ſecond century, 
who mantained the whole plenitude and 
perfection of truth and religion to be con- 
rained in the greek alphabet, and that it 
was upon this account that jeſus Chriſt 
was called the alpha and omega : they 
rejected the old teſtament, and received 
only a part of St. Luke's goſpel, and ten 
of St. Paul's epittles, in the new. 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little frize 
of the capital of the tuſcan end doric co- 
lunmn, placed between the aſtragal and 
the annulets ; called alſo hypotrache- 
lium, and ſometimes cincture. 

COLARIN is allo uſed for the orlo or ring 
on the top of the thatt of the column, 
next the capital. 

COLATURE, the ſame with filtration. 
See the article FILTRATION. 

COLCHESTER, a large borough town 
of Efſex, ſituated on the river Coln, 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Chelmsford, 
on the road to Harwich : eaſt long. 1, 
north lat. 5155. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

COLCHICUM, mMEADOw-SAFFRON, in 

botany, a genus ef the hexandria-tricy- 
nia clals ot plants, with a monopetalous 
flower, divided into fix oblong and ere& 
ſegments: the fruit is a trilocular cap- 
ſole, formed of three lobes, and contain- 
ing a conſiderable number of roundiſh 
and rugole ſeeds. 
The roots of this plant, once eſteemed 
poiſonous, are recommended by ſome in 
peſtilential and putrid cafes, the ſmall- 
pox, purple fever, Sc. But great cau- 
tion ought to be uted in adminiſtringit. 

COLCOTHAR, in pharmacy, à prepa- 
ration of vitriol calcined to a redneſs. 
However, what remains in thie neck, 
after the diſtillation of the ſpirit, is ſo much 
better caleined, than any body will be at 
the pains of doing on purpoſe; that it is 
uſually preferred, and is the ſubſtance 
kept under this name in the ſhops. 
Colcothar is alfo prepared from ehalci- 
tis, by calcining it to a deep purple co- 
Jour ; in which ffate it 18 W in 

urkey, 
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Turkey, where they preſoribe it in hæ- 
morrhages with good ſucceſs; alſo as an 
aſtringent and ſtyptic, to ſtop bleeding. 
See VITRIOL and CHALCITIS. 
COLCUICUILTIC, in ornithology, a 
kind of american quail, beautifully va- 
riegated with black, white and red; dit- 
poted in lines or ſtreaks on the upper part 
of the body, and in roundiſh ſpots on the 
belly. 

COLD, in general, denotes the privation 
or abſence of heat; and, conſequently, 
thoſe who ſuppole heat to conſiſt in a britk 
agitation of the component particles of 
the hot body, define cold to be ſuch a 
faint motion of theſe parts, as is either 
altogether or nearly imperceptible to our 
organs of feeling: in which ſente, cold 
is a mere term of relation between the 
cold body and the organs of ſenſation ; 
and, in fact, the ſame body will be felt 
either hot or cold, according as the ſen- 
ſible organ is colder or hotter than it. 

Be this as it will, cold is found to have 
very conſiderable effects, and therefore 
ſnould ſeem to be ſomething poſitive. 
An intenſe degree of heat reduces moſt 
bodies, even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, 
the diamond excepted, to a fluid ſtate. 
On the other hand, not only are theſe re- 
ſtored to their former ſolidity by cold, 
but greater degrees of it will congeal all 
kinds of water, even that of the ocean, 
and the watery particles to be found in 
ſpirits. See the articles FROST, Cox- 
DENSATION, &c. 

CoLD, in medicine, is found to be pro- 
ductive of inflammatory diſorders, as 
coughs, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, rheu- 
matic pains, conſumptions, Cc. See the 
articles CouGH, PLEURISY, PERI- 
PNEUMONY, Sc. 

To remove a cold in the beginning, ſmall 
and repeated blcedings are recommended; 
which likewiſe prove beneficial in coughs 
and the confirmed coniumption, even at- 
ter a purulent ſpitting, and hectical ſymp- 
toms have appeared, The quantity, to 
be taken away at a time, may be from 
four to ſeven or eight ounces, once in 


eight or ten days ; concerying which it 


is obſervable, that the patients do not find 


themſelves ſo much relieved on the firſt 


as on the ſecond or third night after 
bleeding. 


What we commonly call catching cold, 


may be cured by lying much in bed; by. 


— plentifully of warm ſack-whey, 
with a few drops of ſpirit of hart's-horn, 


poflet- drink, water - gruel, or any other. 
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warm ſmall liquor. In ſhort, it ought 
to be treated at firſt as a ſmall fever, with 
gentle diaphoretics z and afterwards, if 
any cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by 
ſoftening the breaſt with a little ſugar- 
candy and oil of ſweet almonds, or a 
ſolution of gum ammoniac in barley- 
water ; taking care to go abroad well 
clothed. 

This is a much more eaſy, natural, and 
effectual way than the common practice 
by balſams, linctuſes, pectorals, &c. 
which ſerve only to ſpoil the ſtomach, 
oppreſs the ſpirits, and hurt the conſti- 
tution. 

COLDENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-tetragynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four infundi- 
buliform or tunnel-like petals ; and the 
fruit is compoſed of four ſeeds. 

COLD-FINCH, a bird nearly allied to the 
oenanthe, and common about the peak 
of Derby. See the article OENANTHE. 

COLDSHIRE-IRON, that which is brittle 
when cold. See the article IRON. 

COLE-FISH, the engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of beardleſs gadus, with three back-fins. 
and the lower jaw longeſt. See Gabus. 

COLE-MOUSE, in ornithology, the ſmalleſt 
of the parus, or titmouſe-kind. See the 
article PaRus. 

COLEOPTERA, among 2oologiſts, an 

order of inſets, comprehending all thoſe 
with four wings, the external pair of 
which are hard, rigid, and opake, and 
form a kind of cale for the interior pair : 
add to this, that the mouth conſiſts of two 
tranſverſe jaws, 
Theſe animals are known, in engliſh, by 
the general name of beetles 3 wherect 
authors have eſtabliſhed a great many 
genera, from the different figures of their 
antennæ, or horns, and other general 
diſtinctions : ſuch are the ſcarabeus, or 
beetle propenly ſo called, the dermeſtes, 
caffida, coccinella, chryſomela, dytiſcus, 
blatta, tenebrio, and ſeveral other genera, 
See SCARABZUS, DERMESTES, &c. 

COLE-SEED, the ſeed of the napus ſatis, 
or long-rooted, narrow-leaved rapa, 
called, in engliſh, navew, and compre- 
hended by Linnæus among the braſſicas, 

or cal bage-kind. See BRASS1CA. 
This plant is cultivated to great advan» 
tage in many parts of England, on 4c- 
count of the nape-oil expreſſed from its 
ſeeds. It requires a rich and ſtrong oil, 
eſpecially in marſh or fenny lands, thoſe 
newly recovered from the fea, or indec 


any other land that is rank and fat, whe- 
ther 
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ther arable or paſture. The beſt fred: 
are brought from Holland, and thould 
be ſown about Midſummer, the very day 
that the land is plowed : a gallon will 
ſerve an acre. 

Beſides the oil already mentioned, it 18 
likewiſe cultivated for winter-toou to 
cattle, and is a very good preparative of 
land for barley or wheat. 

COLETRIS, in geography, the modern 
name of Mengretia. See MENGRELIA. 

COLE-WOR L, in gardening a ſpecies of 
braſſica. tSce BRASSICA, 

COLIAS, in ichthyology, a name uſed by 
the antients for the icoinber. dc the 
article SCOMBER, 

COLIC, in medicine, a ſevere pain in the 
lower venter, ſo called, becauſe the du- 
order was formerly ſuppoled to be ſcated 
in the colon. 

As the ſmall and great inteſtines differ 
with reſpect to their contexture, capacity, 
ſunction and ſituation, fo the pains which 
affect them are no leis diitaguiſhed by 
the places where they are ſeated, their 
degree of violence, their danger, and 
other acceding diſorders. It is obſerved, 
that pains in the {mall inteſtines, are far 
more {evere and acute than in the great 
ones. This is abundantly evident, trom 
the effects of ſtrong cathartics, and poi- 
ſons of a cauſtic quality, in exciting 
moſt ſevere griping and racking pains, 
above and bclow the navel, as well as in 
the middle of the belly. 
Moſt phyſicians take the whole regions 
of the inteſtines for the ſeat and tubject 
of this pain; yet ſo, as that when one 
part of it is aflected in an extraordinary 
manner, the whole inteſtinal tube, from 
the fauces to the anus, ſuffers by con- 
ſeat z or the preternatural motions, and 
even the inverſions and injuries of the 
periſtaltic motion, are communicated to 
all the reſt in ſuch a manner, that, it 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe be very conſide- 
rable, the whole nervous ſyſtem is at the 
fame time aflected to an extraordinary 
degree. 
There are different cauſes*of theſe ſevere 
pains of the inteſtines, and according to 
the nature, diſpoſition, and force of theſe 
cauſes, are the ſymptoms diverſified, and 
the danger more or leſs to be apprehended. 
A very frequent cauſe is a retention and 
induration of the fxces in che large in- 
teſtines, and ſometimes in the ſmall ones, 
rocteding, in a great meaſure, from a 
foad of acido-viſcid cruditics, dry, juice- 
lels, and aſtringent food, immoderate 
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fleep, and a way of life unuſed to exer- 
cilc and motion. In this obſtructed and 
coſtive Rate of the belly, whenever it hap- 
pens, that, upon the ute of twe.t all- 
ments, and ſuch as are ſubject to ferment, 
of fat fleſh meat, eipecially mutton, with 
drinking of cool liquors, and retrigera- 
tion ot the feet and belly, the inffation 
ol the abdomen is increaled, and the pain 
exalperated : hence we may diſcern the 
nature and marks of the flatulent colic, 
which the antients aſcribed to a cold 
caule, and whole generation and fre- 
quent attacks ſuppole an imbecillity of 
thc inteſtines, and a want of due tone 
and ſtrength in thote parts; whence this 
fort of colic is very incident to fat and 
phlegmatic, as well as old and infirm, 
perſons, eſpecially if they take not due 
care to Keep the cold trom their teet, 
back and belly, 
Another kind of colic is the bilious, 
which, according .to the antients, owes 
its original to a hot caule, and arites from 
a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, col- 
lected in too great plenty, and ſtagnat- 
ing in the imall inteſtines, particularly 
the duodenum. It frequently ſuccceds a 
great fit ot anger, elpecially in perſons 
ot a hot and dry conititution, in a hot 
ſcaſon; or it proceeds from an excellive 
ute of hot and ipirituous I:quoxs, and by 
cooling potions, which ob{trucits perſpi- 
ration, is exalperated, and rages with 
greater violence. The remarkable fſymp- 
toms which attend it, arc a hoariencis'of 
the voice, the heart-burn, a continual 
loathing of food, a vomiting of porra- 
ceous hilious matter, the hiccup, a hot 
and feveriſn dittemperature, reitleſſneſs, 
Se. 
As to the method of cure, it appears 
from what has been ſaid, that the cauſes 
of this atfection are ſurpriſingly various; 
and it may be inferred, that the manner 
of treatment ought to be varied in a 
way ſuitable to the difference of the cauſes, 
whence the pain of the intettit.es pro- 
cecds, 
Wuen from a ſuppreſſion of the cuſto- 
mary flux of the hxmorrhoids, or men- 
les, eſpecially in bodies abounding with 
blood, there arites a violent pain of the 
abdomen, attended with much heat, Cc. 
a vein ſhould be opened in the toot, then 
emollient clyſters, antiſpaimodic powders, 
with a ſmall portion of nitre, cinnabar, 
and caſtor ſhould be uſed, and the feet 
bathed ; and, under a remiſſion of the 
fit, care ſhould be taken to reſtore the 
4 0 menies 
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wenſes in women, and the hemorrhoids 
in men, to their natural courſes. When 
the pain of the inteſtines proceeds from a 
redundance of intemperate and cauſtic 
bile, the ſame remedics are of ſervice. 
Eut what exceeds theie and all other re- 
medies in this cale, is a nitrous powder, 
mixed with a drop or two ot the true dit- 
tilled oil of milicioiium, to be taken in 
three or ſour ounces of the water of com- 
mon chamomile- flowers. 
If the pain be tenſiwe, and fixed in the 
right or left hypochondrium, or beneath 
the ſtomach, it is a ſure ſign that the diſ- 
order proceeds from flatulencies, or ex- 
crements incloſed within the flexures of 
the colon. In this cate, the principal in- 
dication dire&s us to the ule of clyſters 
of an emollient, diicutient, and corrobo- 
rating quality, not omitting external 
applications of carminative and emolli— 
ent liniments to the affected part. 
When the rectum and part oi the colon are 
aſſected with a ſtrong convulive ſtricture, 
ſo as to be incapable of tranſmitting either 
fatus or fæces, and a clyſter cannot con- 
veniently be introduced, the abdomen is 
to be tomented, all over, with hot and 
rich oils, by coction, particularly thoſe 
of chamomile, dill, or rue, boiled with 
the fats of a badger, dog, fox, beaver, 
Sc. which may be introduced, if poſli- 
ble, into the belly by clyſters. 
A. flatulent colic, proceeding from im- 
becillity, and want of a due tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, admits of the 
uſe of carminative things ſomewhat hot- 
ter than ordinary. Among theſe are 
ſpirituous carminative waters, prepared ot 
ie ſeeds of cumin and caraway, orange- 
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In order to render him impartial, he is 
kept independent, by having the poſt for 
lite. The power of the colirs is uch, 
that they make even the princes of the 
blood tremble, 


COLISEUM, or Colis UM, in antient 
, architecture, an oval amphitheatre at 


Rome, built by Veſpaſian, wherein were 
ſtatues ſet up, repreſenting all the pro- 
vinces of the empire: in the middle 
whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a 
golden apple in her hand. 

This ſtructure was ſo large, that it would 
hold near 100,000 ſpectators. 

When Titus dedicated it, he ſacrificed 
above 4000 beaſt; of different kinds. 


COLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name 


given by ſome writers to a kind of pebble, 
found in the ſhape of the human penis 
and teſtes, and that either ſeparately, or 
both together. Sce PEBBLE. 


COLLAR, collare, in roman antiquity, a 


fort of chain put generally round the 
neck of ſlaves that had ran away, after 
they were taken, with an inſcription 
round it, intimating their being deler- 
ters, and requiring their being reſtorcd 
to their proper owners, Sc. 


COLLAR, in 2 more modern ſenſe, an or- 


nament conſiſting of a chain of gold, en- 
amelled, frequently ſet with cyphers or 
other devices, with the badge of the order 
hanging at the bottom, wore by the 
knights of ſeveral military orders over 
their ſhoulders, on the mantle, and its 
figure drawn round their armories. 
Thus, the collar of the order of the 
8 conſiſts of 8 8, with roſes enamel- 
ed red, within a garter enamelled blue, 
and the George at the bottom. 


peel, and the flowers of common roman Lord mayor's COLLAR is more uſually 


chamomile and cardamums, diſtilled in 
wane, 
COLIC-SKELL, a name given to the concha 
Veneris, or 2 on account of 
its pretended efficacy in curing the colic. 
COLIN, or Acolix. See A OLS. 
COLIPHIUM, in antiquity, bread mixed 
with new cheele and roaſted fleſh, a com- 
poſition which Pythagoras recommended 
to the uſe of wreitlers, in order to make 


them ſtong and firm fleſhed, whereas CoLLak of a 


formerly they uſed figs. 

COLIR, an othcer in China, who may pro- 
perly be called an inſpector, having an eye 

over what paſſes in every court or tribu- 

nal of the empire ; and though he is not 

of the number bimſelf, yet he aſſiſts at 


all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof C 


are communicated to him, 


called chain, See the article CHAIN. 


Knights of the COLLaR, a military order 


in the republic of Venice, called alſo the 
order of St. Mark, or the medal. 
It is the doge and the ſenate that confer 
this order ; the knights bear no particu- 
lar habit, only the collar, which the doge 
puts around their neck, with a medal, 
wherein is repreſented the winged lion of 
the republic. 

5 a rope faſtened about 
her beak-head, into which the dead 
man's eye is ſeized, that holds her main 


ſtay. 


Alſo the rope which is wound about the 
main - maſt head, to ſave the ſhrouds from 
galling, is alſo called a collar. 
OLLAR-BEAM, in architecture, a beam 
fiamed croſs betwixt two principal rafters 
COLLAR 
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COLLAR of a plourh, an iron ring fixed on 
the middle of the beam, wherein are in- 
ſerted the tow and bridle chains. See 
the article PLOUGH. 

COLLAR of a draught horſe, a part of har- 
nels made of leather and canvas, and 
ſtuffed with ſtraw or woo!, to be put 
about the horſe s neck. 


COLLAKAGE, a tax or fine laid for the 


collars of wine-drawing horſes. 

COLLATERAL, in geography, any 
thing, place, country, Sc. ſituated by. 
the de of another. 

COLLATERAL POINT, in coſmography, the 

intermediate points of thole between the 
cardinal points. 
The collateral points are either primary, 
which are thole removed by an equal 
angle on each fide from two cardinal 
points ; or ſecondary, which, again, are 
either thoſe of the firtt or ſecond order. 
The firſt are thoſe that are equally diſtant 
from a cardinal point, and firſt primary 
the latter equally diſtant trom ſome car- 
dinal and primary, and firſt ſecondary. 

COLLATERAL WIXDS, are thoſe blowing 
from collateral points. Sce W1NnD. 

COLLATERAL, in genealogy, thole rela- 

tions which proceed from the lame ſtock, 
but not in the ſame line of aſcendants or 
deſcendants, but being, as it were, aſide 
of each other. 
Thus uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces and 
couſins, are collaterals, or in the {ame 
collateral line: thole in a higher degree, 
and nearer the common root, repreſent 
a kind of paternity with regaid to thoſe 
more remote, 

COLLATERAL, in a legal ſenſe, is taken 
for any thing that hangeth by the ſide of 
another, whereto it rclates; as a colla- 
teral aſſurance is that inſtrument which 
is made over and above the deed itſelf, 
for the performance of covenants be- 
tween man and man ; thus called as be- 
ing external, and without the nature and 
elence of the covenant. 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the 
giving or beſtowing of a benefice on a 
clergyman by a bithop, who has it in 
his own gift, or patronage. 

This differs from preſentation, in that the 
latter is properly the act of a patron, of- 
fering the clerk to the biſhop, to be initi- 
tuted into a benefice, whereas the former 
is the act of the biſhop himſelf. The 
collator can never confer a benefice on 
bimſelt. 

Antiently, the right of preſentation to 
all churches was in the biſhop ; and now, 
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if the patron neglects to preſent to the 
church, his right returns to the biſhop 
by collation. If the biſhop neglects to 
exerciſe his right of collation in fix 
months, the archbiſhop may confer. If 
he neglect it for other fix months, it falls 
to the crown. 
In the romiſh church, the pope is the 
coliator of all benefices, even elective 
ones, by prevention; ſetting aſide conſiſ- 
torial benefices, and thoſe in the nomi- 
nation of lay-patrons. In France, the 
king is collator of all the benefices, 
whereot he is patron, except conſiſtorial 
ones, to which he has only the nomina- 
tion ; and the pope, by virtue of the con- 
co: dat, is obliged to conter on whomſo- 
ever the king nominates. 

COLLATION is alſo uied in the romiſt 
church, tor the meal or repaſt made on a 
tealt day. 

COLLATION, in common law, the compa- 
riion or preſentation of a copy to its ori- 
ginal, to lee whether or not it be con- 
tormabie ; or the report or act of the offi · 
cer who made the compariſon. A col- 
lated act is equivalent to its original, 
provided all the parties concerned were 
preſent at the collation. 

COLLATION is allo vulgarly uſed for a re- 
pait be:ween dinner and ſupper. 

COLLATIONE FAaCTA UNI PO5T MOR+ 
TEM ALTERIUS, a writ to the juſtices 
of the common-pleas, commanding them 
to ifſue their writ to the bithop, for the 
admitting of a clerk in the place of ano- 
ther pretented by the king ; ſuch other 
clerk, during the ſuit between the king 
and the biikop's clerk, being dead. 

COL.LATIONE HERMITT AGH, in antient ſta- 
tutes, a writ whereby the king conferred 
on a clerk the keeping of an hermitage. 

COLLATIVE BENEFI1CES, arethote which 
are in the gift of the ordinaries, and with- 
in their own juriidiftion, in which caſe 
there need no preſentation, but the ordi- 
nary collates or inſtitutes the clerk, and 
ſends him to the archdeacon, or other 

erlon, whoſe office it is to indutt him. 

COLLEAGUE, a partner or aſſociate in the 
ſame office or magiſtrature. Sce the arti- 
cle ADJUNCT, 

COLLECT, or COLLECTION, a volun- 
tary gathering of money, or a tax raited 
by a prince for any pious deſign, or cha- 
ritable purpoſe. | 

COLLECTS, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, the 
ſhort prayers into which the public de- 
votions of the church are divided. 


In the primitive church, the collects were 
repeated 
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repeated by the biſnop alone, alter the 
joiht prayers of the deacon and congre- 
cation : they were called by the Greeks 
£TiaAngt;, becauſe they were a direct in- 
vocation of God by way of benedictron, 
and not an exhortation to pray, which 
was the office of the deacon. That mott 
of the collects of the liturgy of the church 
of England are veryt antient, appears 
jrom their conformity to the epiltles and 
goſpels, which are thought to have been 
ſelected by St. Jerom ; tor which reaſon, 
many believe that the collects were like- 
wile firſt framed by that father. In the 
year 492, Gelatius, biſhop of Rome, 
ranged the collets, which were then 
uſed, into order, and added ſome new 
ones of his on; which office was again 
corrected by pope Gregory the great, 
whoſe ſacramentary contains moſt of the 
collects we now ute : but our reformers 
examined the collects, corrected them, 
and reſtored ſeveral old ones, formerly 
left out. 3 

COLLECTION, in logic, a term uſed by 
ſome for what is generally called ſy o- 
giſm. See the article SVLLOGISM. 

COLLECT:VE, among grammarians, a 
term applied to a noun expreſſing a mul- 
titude, though itſelf be only ſingular ; as 
an army, company, troop, &c. called 
collective nouns. 

COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a per- 
{on who gets or brings together things 
formerly diſperſed and leparated. Hence, 

COLLECTOR, in matters of civil polity, 1s 
a perſon appointed by the comnuſſioners 
of any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, 
&c. to raiſe or gather any kind of tax. 

COLLECTOR, among botaniſts, one who 
gets together as many ſpecies of any 
kind of plant as he can, without ſtudy- 
ing botany in a ſcientiſical manner. 

COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a 
perſon who has a legacy left him in com- 
mon with one or more other perſons. 

IF the thing be bequeathed in ſolido, the 
portion of the deceaicd collegatory ac- 
crues to the reſt. 8 

COLLEGE, collegium, an aſſemblage of 
teveral bodies or ſocieties, or of ſeveral 
perions into one ſocicty. 


College, among the Romans, ſerved in- 


differently for thoſe employed in the ofli- 
ces of religion, of government, the li- 
beral and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; fo that, with them, the word ſig- 
nified what we call a corporation or 
company. 


Each of theſe colleges had dutiatt mecte 


ing-places or halls 3 and likewiſe, in 
imitation of the ſtate, a treatury and 
common cheit, a regiſter, and one to re- 
pretent them upon public occaſions, au 
acts of government. Thete colleges had 
the privilege of manumitting ſlaves, of 
being legates, and making by-laws fo 
their own body, provided they did not 
claſh with thote of the government. 
There are various colleges on foot among 
the moderns, founded on the model 6 
thoſe of the antients. Such are the three 
colleges of the empire, vis, _ 

COLLEGE of electors, or their deputics, al. 
{embled in the diet of Ratiſbon. 

CoLLEGE of princes, the body of princes, 
or their deputies, at the diet of Ratitbv 

COLLEGE of cies, is, in like manner, 
body of deputies which the imperial cit... 
fend to the diet. See ELECTOR an 
D1ET. 

COLLEGE of cardinals, or the ſacred Co1.- 
LEGE, a body compoled of the three ur- 
ders of cardinals, See CARDINAL, 

COLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public plac 
endowed with certain revenues, hene 
the ſeveral parts of learning arc taught. 
An aſlemblage of ſeveral of theſe colle. 
ges, conſtitute an univerſity, The crec- 
tion of colleges, is part of the royal pre- 
regative, and not to be done without tlic 
king's licenſe, 

The univertity of Oxford conſiſts of 
nineteen colleges, and fix halls ; that ot 
Cambridge, of twelve colleges, and tou: 
halls; and that of Paris, of fifty-four 
colleges, though, in reality, there is but 
ten where there 18 any teaching. 
There were ſeveral colleges among tl 
Jews, confiſting generally of the tie 
of Levi. The prophet Samuel teems to 
have made the uſe of them more public, 
and brought them under ſeveral regula- 
tions : he is faid to have founded the col- 
lege of the prophets, Sc. 
As for the colleges of the chriſtians, the 
apoſtles and ſeventy dilciples, may not 
improperly be ſaid to be the firtt : after 
wards St. Mark, the evangelift, is fad 
to have jet up a public ſchool tor read- 
ing, initruciion, and interpretation oi 
feripture at Alexandria, This ſchool 
produced a great many perſons eminent 
tor their learning, as Clemens, Origen, 
Dionyſius, Athanalius, Sc. 
Among the Greeks, the Lyceum and 
Academy, were celchrated colleges : the 
latter of which has given its name to 
our univerſities, whick in Latin are called 
CLN 
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The Romans came late into the inſtitu- 
tion of tuch colleges : they had, how- 
ever, ſeveral tounded by their emperors, 
eſpecially in Gaul, the chict of which 
were thoſe of Marleilles, Lions, Beſan- 
con, and Bourdeaux. 

Colleges of this kind have been generally 
in the hands of thote devoted to religion. 
Thus the Magi in Pera, the Gymnolo- 
phiſts in the Indies, the Druids in Gaul 
and Britain, had the care of educating 
youth in the ſciences. After chriſtianity 
became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt as 
many colleges as monalteries ; particu- 
larly in the reign of Charlemaigne, who, 
in his capitulars, enjoined the monks to 
inſtruct youth in muſic, grammar, and 
arithmetic : but this calling the monks 
from their ſolitude, and taking up too 
much of their time, the care of the col- 
lege was at length put into the hands of 
ſuch as had nothing elſe to do. 

In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons 
make a college. The colleges in Lon- 
don are, 


COLLEGE of civilians, commonly called 


Dotturs-commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, 
dean of the arches, for the profeſſors of 
the civil law reſiding in the city of Lon- 
don. The judges of the arches, admi- 
ralty, and preregative court, with feve- 
ral other eminent civilians, commonly 
relide here. 

To this college belong thirty-four proc- 
tors, who make themſelves parties for their 
clients, manage their cautes, give licenies 
for mariages, Sc. 

In the common hall of Doctors-commons 
are held ſeveral courts, under the juriſdic- 
tion of the civil law, particularly the 
high court of admualiy, the court of de- 
legates, the arches court of Canterbury, 
and the prerogative court of Canterbury, 
whole terms for fitting are much like 
thoſe at Weſtminſter, every one of them 
holding ſeveral court days; molt of them 
fixed and known by preceding holydays, 
and the reit appointed at the judge's 
pleaſure. 


COLLEGE of phyſicians, a corporation of 


phylicians in London, whole number, by 
charter, is not to exceed eighty. Ihe 
chict of them are called fellows, and the 
next candidates, who fill up the places 
of fellows as they become vacant by 
death, or otherwiſe. Next to thele are 
the honorary fellows, and laſtly, the li- 
centiates, that is, ſuch as being found 
capable, upon examination, are allowed 
to practiſe phylic, 
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This college has ſeveral great privileges 
granted by charter and acts of parha- 
ment. No man can practiſe phytic in, 
or within ſeven miles of London, with- 
out licenſe of the college, under the pe- 
nalty of 51. Allo, perſons practiſing 
phylic in other parts of England, are to 
have letters teſtimonial from the preſi- 
dent and three elc&s, unleſs they be 
graduate phyſicians of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Every member of the college, 
is authoriſed to practiſe ſurgery in Lon- 
don ar elſewhere ; and that they may be 
able at all times to attend their patients, 
they are freed from all pariſh offices. 

The college is governed by a preſident, 
four cenſors, and twelve electors. The 
cenſors have, by charter, power to ſur- 
vey, govern, and arreſt all phylicians, or 
others, practiſing phyſic in or within 
ſeven miles of London ; to fine, amerce, 
and impriſon them at diſcretion ; to 
ſearch apothecaries ſhops, &c. in and 
about London; to fee if their drugs, 
Sc. be wholeſome, and the compoſitions 
according to the form preſcribed by the 
college in their diſpenſaries; and to 


burn, or otherwiſe deltroy, thoſe that are 


detective or decayed, and not fit for uſe. 
They are judges of record, and not li- 
able to action for what they do in their 
practice but by judicial powers ; ſubject 
nevertheleſs to appeal to the college of 
phylicians, However the college is not 
very rigorous in aſſerting its privileges, 
there being ſome of very good abilities 
who practiſe in London, Sc. without 
their licenſe : yet, by law, if any per- 
lon, not expretsly allowed to practiie, 
take upon him tlie cure of any diſeaſe, 
and the patient die under his kand, it 
is deemed felony in the practiſer. 

In 1696, forty-two members of the 
college made a fubfcription, to ſet on 
toot a diſpenſary for the relief of the ſick 
poor, who are adviſed gratis every day 
but Sunday, and medicines fold at the 
intrinſie value: ſince this they have erett- 
cd two other diſpenſaries. 


Sion-COLLEGE, or the college of the Lon- 


don clergy, was formerly a religious 
houſe, next to a ſpittal, or hoſpital, and 
now 'tis a compoi:tion of both, Six. a 
college for the clergy of London, who 
were incorporated in 1631, at the re- 
2 of Dr. White, under the name of 
the preſident and fellows of Sion- college; 
and an hoſpital for ten poor men, the 
firſt within the gates of the houſe, and 
the latter without, 
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This college conſiſts of a preſident, two 
deans, and four aſſiſtants, who are annu- 
ally choten from among the rectors and 
vicars in London, ſubject to the viſita- 
tion of the biſhop. They have one of 
the fineſt libraries in England, built and 
ſtocked by Mr. Simpſon, chiefly for the 
clergy of the city, without excluding 
other ſtudents on certain terms; they 
have alſo a hall with chambers for the 
ſtudents, generally filled with the mini- 
ſters of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


Greſham-COLLEGE, or COLLEGE of philo- 


fophy, a college founded by Sir Thomas 
Greſham, who built the Royal-exchange ; 
 & moiety of the revenue whereof he gave 
in truſt to the mayor and commonalt 
of London, and their ſucceſſors, for ever, 
and the other moiety to the company 
of mercers ; the firſt, to find four able 
. perſons to read in the college divinity, 
aſtronomy, muſic, and geometry; and 
the laſt, three or more able men to read 
rhetoric, civil law, and phyſic; a lecture 
upon each ſubject is to be read in term- 
time, every day, except Sundays, in 
Latin, in the forenoon, and the fame in 
Engliſh in the afternoon ; only the mu- 
fic lecture is to be read alone in Engliſh, 
The lectur ers have each gol. per annum, 
and a lodging in the college. 
In this college formerly met the royal 
fociety, that noble academy, celebrated 
throughout the world for their improve- 
ments in natural knowledge, See the 
article SOCIETY. 
CoLLEGe of heralds, commonly called the 
beralds office, a corporation founded by 
charter of king Richard the third, who 
nted them ſeveral privileges, as to be 
| from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, Cc. 
They had a ſecond charter from king 
Edward the fixth, and a houſe built near 
Doctors - commons, by the earl of Derby, 
in the reign of king Henry the ſeventh, 
was given them by the duke of Norfolk, 
in the reign of queen Mary, which houle 
is now rebuilt. 
This college is ſubordinate to the earl 
marſhal of England. They are afli(- 
tants to him in his court of chivalry, 
uſually held in the common hall of * 
college, where they ſit in their rich coats 
of bis majeſty's arms. See HERALD. 
CCLLEGES of common law. See the article 
Inns of court and chancery. 
Beſides theſe colleges, we have three cha - 
ritable foundations for leatning, called 
colleges, wiz. Winchetter, Eaton, and 
Weſtminſter. See the article SCHOOL, 
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COLLEGES for diſabled ſoldiers, ſailors, 
&c. See the article HosPITAL. 

COLLEGIAL, or COLLEGIATE. See the 
article COLLEGIATE. 

COLLEGIANS, in church-hiſtory, reli- 
_ ſocieties, or clubs, among the 

utch, conſiſting of perſons of varion; 
profeſſions, but all agreeing that the 
tcriptures are the writings of men m- 
ſpired. 
Theſe meetings are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral! 
towns of Holland, Friefland, welt Frieſ- 
land, and particularly at Rinfburg, a 
village near Leyden, where they meet 
twice a week. In theſe clubs every one 
has a right to ſpeak his own ſentiments, 
whether he be a churchman or a layman. 

COLLEGIATE cnuRcHes, thoſe which 

tho* no biſhop's ſee, yet have the retinue 
of the biſhop, the canons and prebends. 
Such are, among us, Weſtmintter, 
Windſor, Rippon, Wolverhampton, 
Southwell, Mancheſter, &c. governed 
by deans and chapters. See the articles 
DEAN and CHAPTER. 
There are two kinds of theſe collegiate 
churches, ſome of royal foundation, 
others of ecclebaſtical foundation: each 
of them, in matters of divine ſervice, are 
regarded in the ſame manner as cathe- 
drals. 

There are even ſome collegiate churches 
which have epiſcopal rights; ſome of 
theſe churches were antiently abbies, 
which in time were ſeenlarized. 

COLLEGIATE AUDITORS, See the article 
AvupiTOR. 

Vergers of COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. See 
the article VERGER. 

COLLET, among jewelers, denotes the 
horizontal face or plane at the bottom of 
brilliants. See the article BRILLIANT. 

COLLET, in glaſs-making, is that part of 
glaſs veſſels which ſticks to the iron in- 
ſtrument wherewith the metal was taken 
out of the melting- pot: theſe are aſter- 
wards uſed for making green glals. 

COLLETICS, colletica, m pharmacy and 
ſurgery, denote much the ſame with ag- 
glutinants or vulneraries. See the article 
VULNERARY. 

COLLIFLOWER, or CAULIFLOWER. 
See the article CAULtFLOWER., 

COLLINSONTIA, in _— a 


enus of 


the diandria-monrgyma claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of a fingle, unequal 
petal ; the tube 1s of a conico-cylindra- 
ceous ſhape, and is much larger than 
the cup; the limb is quadrifid and erect; 
one of the ſegments very long, and _— 
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vided to the middle into other ſmaller, COLLUTHIANS, in church-hiſtory, a 


ramoſe and capillary lacinize : the ſeg- 
ment oppoſite to this is very ſmall, emar- 
ginated and acute ; the lateral ones are 
oppolite to one another, and are erect, 
entire, and very ſmall. 
There is no pericarpium ; (that ever Lin- 
neus obſerved) the fecd is ſingle, of a 
lobular figure, and is contained in the 
— of the cup. 
COLLIQUAMENTUM, in natural hiſ- 
tory, an extreme tranſparent fluid in an 
egg, obſervable after two or three days 
incubation, containing the firſt rudiments 


of the chick. It is included in one of 


its own proper membranes, diſtin& from 
the albumen. Harvey calls it the oc- 
culus. 

COLLIQUA TION, in chemiſtry, is ap- 
plied to animal, vegetable, and mineral 
lubſtances, tending towards tulion, See 
the article Fus10N. 

COLLIQUATION, in phyſic, a term applied 
to the blood, when it loſes its cralis or 
balſamic texture; and to the ſolid parts, 


when they waſte away, by means of the 


animal fluids flowing off through the 
ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe of 
the ſkin, faiter than they ought : which 
occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but moſtly 
1 greaſy, and clammy ſweats, 

he curative intention in this caſe is, the 
giving a better contitence by balſamics 
and agglutinants, and the hardening of 
the foils by ſubaſtringents. 

COLLIQUATIVE FzvtR, in phyſic, a 
fever attended with a diarrhea, or pro- 
fuſe ſweats, proceeding from colliqua- 
tion, See COLLIQUATION., 

COLLISEUM, or CoOLIsEUuM. See the 
article COLISFUM, 

COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard 
body again another; or the friction or 
percuthon of bodies moving violent! 
with different directions, and daſhing 
againſt each other. Sec PERCUSSION. 

COLLURIO, in ornithology, a name by 
2 ſome call the lanius, or butcher- 

ird. 

COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret underſtand- 

ing between two parties, who plead or 
proceed fraudulently againſt each, to 
the prejudice of a third perſon. 
In the canon law, colluſion in matters of 
benefices vacates the benefice, and incapa- 
citates the perlon from holding any bene- 
fice at all. 

COLLUM, the ſame with neck, Sce the 
articles NECK and CER VIX. 


religious ſect which arote in the ſixth 
century, on occaſion of the indulgence 
ſhewn to Arius by Alexander, patriarch 
of Alexandria : they held that God was 
not the author of the evils and afflictions 
of this lite, &c. 

COLLY BUS, in antiquity, the fame with 
what we call the rate of exchange. See 
the article EXCHANGE. 

COLLYRIDIANS, -in church-hiſtory, a 
ſect of antient heretics, who paid divine 
honours to the virgin Mary, oftering her 
little cakes called collyrida. 

COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical re- 
medy for diſorders of the eyes ; deligned 
to cool and repel hot, ſharp humours, 
which they do more effectually, if aſſiſted 
by the inward uſe of diuretics at the ſame 
time. 

They are generally of two kinds, the 
one liquid, and the other dry : liquid 
collyrias are compoted of ophthalmic 
powders in waters, as roſe-water, plan- 
tain-water, or that of fennel, eye bright, 
Sc. wherein tutty, white vitriol, or | 
other proper powder is diſſolved. 

The dry collyrium is troches of rhaſis, 
ſugar- candy, tutty prepared, Sc. blown 
into the eye. 

COLLYRIUM SAMIUM, the ſame with the 
white ſamian earth. Sce the article 
SAMIAN EARTH. 


COLOCASIA, in botany, a name ſome- 


times grven to the great egyptian arum. 
See the article ARUM. 


COLOCYNTHIS, in botany, the plant 


which produces the coloquintida of the 
ſnops, and uſually called bitter-apple : 
this, according to Tournefort, makes a 
diſtinct genus, but is comprehended by 
Linnæus under the cucumis, or cucum- 
ber-kind. See the articles CUcum1s and 
COLOQUINTIDA. 


COLOGNE, the capital of the circle of 


the lower Rhine, in Germany, ſituated 
on the Rhine, about forty-five miles eaſt 
of Maeſtricht : eaſt long. 6 40, north 
lat. 50? 50. 8 
It is one of the largeſt and moſt elegant 
cities of Germany, | the fee of an 
archbiſhop, who is one of the electora 
of the empire, an has a yearly revenue 
of 130, ooo l. ſterling. 


COLOGNE-EARTH, a kind of very light 


baſtard ochre, of a decp brown colour. 
COLON, in anatomy, the ſecond of the 
three large inteſtines, called inteſtina 


cralla, 
The 


8230 


The ſituation of this is at the circum- 
ference of the ſmall inteſtines, and is 
uſually convoluted and flexuons, vari- 
ouſly, in a ſtrange manner. Its begin- 
ning is above the termination of the ilium, 
and its end at the os lacrum. It is con- 
need with the os ilii, the right kidney, 
the gall-bladder, the liver, the ſtomach, 
the ſpleen, and finally with the left kid- 
ney. Its length is from five to ſeven 
ſpans ; its diameter is the greateſt of that 
of any inteſtine. It has three ligaments 
terminating in the vermiform proceſs that 
runs longitudinally in it. It has alto 
certain external adipoſe appendiculæ, 
which ſerve to lubricate it. The con- 
nivent valves are larger in this than in 
any other of the guts, and the coats it is 
compoſed of are ſtronger than in the 
ſmall guts. 

CoLon, in grammar, a point or character 
marked thus, (:) ſhewing the preceding 
ſentence to be perfect or intire ; only that 
ſome remark, tarther illuſtration, or other 
matter connected therewith, is ſubjoined. 
See Pol N TIN, PERIOD, Coma, Cc. 
According to a late ingenious author, 
the colon differs from the ſemicolon, Sc. 
in ſerving to diſtinguiſh thoſe conjunct 
members of a ſentence which are capable 
of being divided into other members; 
whereof one, at leaſt, is conjunct. 

COLONEL, in military matters, the com- 
mander in chief of a regiment, whether 
horſe, foot, or dragoons. 

A colonel may fa any officer of bis 
regiment in arreſt, but muſt acquaint the 

neral with it; he is not allowed a 
guard, only a centry from the quarter- 
cuard. 

COLONEL-LIEUTENANT, he who com- 
mands a regiment of guards, whereot the 
king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt 
eminence, is colonel. 

Theſe colonels-lievtenants have always 
a colonel's commiſſion, and are ulually 
general officers. 

Lieutenant-COLONEL, the ſecond officer in 
a regiment, who is at the head of the 
captains, and commands in the ablence 
of the colone]. | 

COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the cam- 

pagna of Rome, eighteen miles eaſtward 
of that city : eaſt long. 130 15, north 
lat. 42*, 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a peri- 
ſtyle of a circular figure; or a ſeries of 
columns diſpoled in à circle, and inſu- 
lated within fide. See PERISTYLE, 
Such is that of the little park at Ver- 

6 . 
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failles, conſiſting of thirty-two ionic co. 
lumns, all of jolid marble, and without 
incruſtation. 

A polyſtile COLONNADE, is that whoſe um- 
bers of columns is too great to be tyken 
in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such ;; 
the colonnade of the palace of St. Peter”; 
at Rome, conſiſting of 284 columns ot 
the doric order, each above four foot and 
an half diameter, all in tiburtine marbk. 

COLONY, colonia, a company of people 
tranſplanted into a remote province, in 
order to cultivate and inhabit it. 
Colonies are of three forts : tie firſt are 
thoſe that ſerve to eate and diſcharge the 
inhabitants ot a country, where the people 
are become too numerons ; the ſccond 
are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious princes 
in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to 
keep them in awe and obedience; and 
the third fort are thoſe eſtabliſhed for the 
promotion of trade, called colonies of 
commerce; {uch are thoſe eſtabliſhed by 
european nations in ſeveral parts ot Af, 
Atrica, and America. 

It has been a matter of doubt with ſome, 
whether our colonies in America hate 
not proved prejudicial to Great Britain, 
Jis agreed, that their colomes in Ame- 
rica have proved highly detrimental to 
the Spaniards : owing to the nature of 
their government; as the inquiſition 
frights away ſtrangers ; as their mona- 
ſteries prevent marriages 3 and as there 
is no provition at all to repair what their 
colonies drain them of: whereas the 
Hollanders, who ſend out greater num- 
bers every year than the Spaniards, are 
not depopulated hy it: their conltitution 
inviting more over to them than they 
tend abroad; and in the britiſh colonics, 
all foreigners may be made denizens, for 
an inconiiderable charge; whereby many 
of all nations are encouraged to ſettle 
and plant in our Indies, whence the 
crown gains ſubjefts of them and their 
poſterity, and tothe nation accrucs wealth 
by their labour and induſtry. "There is 
reaſon to think that, for ſome years, 
the plantations have ſent of their oft- 
ſpring, and the perſecutions abroad have 
brought us as much people as the colo- 
nies have drained us of, Wherefore we 
may ſafely advance, that our trade and 
navigation are greatly increaſed by our 
colonies ; and that they really are a {ource 
of treatures and naval power to thus 
kingdom, ſince they work for us, and 
their treaſures center here. See the article 
PLANTATION, 

COLO- 
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or turpentine, boiled in water, and at- 
terwards dried; or which is ſtill better, the 
caput mortuum remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the etherial oil, being further urg- 
ed by a more intenſe and long continued 
fire. 

When colophony, thus prepared, is treat- 
ed with a fire of ſuppreſhon, it yields a 
thick oil along with a heavy, acid water, 
wiich diſcovers the nature and genuine 
properties of a reſin. Whatever virtues 


therefore colophony is poſſeſſed. of, may 


be aſcribed to the energy of theſe two 
principles, combined and blended into 
one common ſubſtance. Colophony re- 
duced to powder, is of tingular advantage 
in ſurgery, in caſes where the bones are 
laid bare, or the perioſteum, tendons and 
muſcles injured by burns, corroſions, con- 
tuſions, punCtures, lacerations, or partial 
diviſions. It alſo prevents defluxions of 
ſerum on the joints, and induces, cica- 
trices, and checks the fungous excreſ- 
cences of ulcers, if applied in the ſame 
manner. Beſides its drying, contolidat- 
ing, and lenitive qualities, it is an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral piaſters and ointments. 


COLOQUINTIDA, coLOCYNTH, colo- 


cynthis, in pharmacy, the fruit of the 
plant colocynthis. See COLOCYNTHLS, 
It is ſent to us dried, or cleanſed ot its 
outer bark, which is yellow:th and 
tough, and of the thickneſs of a ſhilling, 
or a little more: it ovght to be choſen 
ary, light, and tough, of a good bright 
colour, and not duſty. 
Coloquintida has been known in medicine 
from the earlieſt times as one of the ſtrong- 
eſt purges we are acquainted with: it is ſent 
us from Syria, particularly from Aleppo. 
Coloquintida diſtilled with water, in the 
common way, with an alembic; affords 
an inſipid, inodorous liquor, not at all 
purging: but being ſermented and dis- 
tilled, it yields a ſpirituous liquor that 
purges ſtrongly. All the medical wri- 
ters, from Hippocrates down to the lateſt 
tunes, give it the character of the molt 
powerful known hydragogue, and it has 
been preſcribed in pains of the limbs, 
head-achs of the worlt kinds, obitruc- 
tions of the viicera, and terrible cutane- 
ous foulneſſes; as alſo in dropſies with 
great ſucceſs : but it is to be given with 
great caution, In large doles it is ſo 
violent in its operation, that-it has like 
to have been excluded the materia medica 
as a poiſon. If it brings an hyperca- 
1s and convulſions, the readieſt way 
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of relieving the patient is by giving oll 
in conſiderable quantities, as well by the 
mouth, as in clyſters. It is ſcarce ever 
preſcribed ſingly, at this time. It is an 
ingredient in the pillulæ cocciæ, and, 
though in a very large proportion, is 
never found to do any hurt there. 

COLOR, CoLouR. See COLOUR. 

COLORATION. See COLOR&IZATION. 

COLORATURA, in muſic, denotes all 
manner of variations, trillos, diminuti- 
ons, Sc. terving to make aſong agreeable. 

COLORBASIANS, or COLaRBASIANS, 
dee the article COLARBASIANS., 

COLOR!ZATION, or Coro TION, in 
pharmacy, a term ſometimes uſed for the 
changes of colour which bodies undergs, 
whether by calcination, coction, fermen- 
tation, Tc. 

COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of 2 gigantic, or e- 
normous ſize. | 
The moſt famous of this kind was the 
coloſſus of Rhodes; made, in honour of 
Apollo, by Chares the ditciple of Ly ſip- 
pus. It was eighty-fix feet high, and 
its thumb ſo large, that ſew people could 
fathom it. Thus ſtatue was placed acrols 
the mouth of the harbour at Rhodes, 
and the ſaips with full Kils paſſed be- 
twixt its legs. 

COLOSTRUM, or Coro0sTRA, in medi- 
cine, the firit milk of any animal atter 
bringing forth young, called berttings. 
It is remarkable that this milk is gene- 
rally cathartic, and purges off the meco- 
nium ; thus ſerving both as an aluuent 
and medicine. 

An emulſion prepared with turpentine, 
deſolved with the yolk of an egg, is 
ſometimes called by this name. 

COLOUR, CoLox, in phyſiology, an 1:2- 

herent property in light, exciting differ- 
ent vibrations, according to the ditter- 
ent magnitude of its parts, in the fibres 
of the optic nerve, which being propa- 
gated to the ſenſorium, afc& the mird 
wich different Tentations : or, according 
to others, it is only the reflection of 
light, variouſly changed by opake bodies; 
or even light ſelf; 
The philotophers before Sir Iſaar News 
ton's time ſuppoſed that all light, in 
paſſing out of one medium into another 
of difterent denſity, was equally refracted 
in the ſame or like circumſtances : but 
that great philoſopher hath diſcovered, 
that it is not ſo ; but that there are 
«« different ſpecies of light; and that 
t each ipecies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer 4 
« different degree of refrangibility in 
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e paſſing out of one medium into ano- 
« ther, and to excite in us the idea 
«© of a different colour from the reit; 
« and that bodies appear of that colour 
& which ariſe from the compoſition of 
«© the colours the ſeveral ſpecies they re- 
« flect are diſpoſed to excite.” 

There are abundance of experiments for 
the confirmation of this doctrine, among 
; which the following will ſerve ſufficiently 
to illuſtrate the propoſition, and evince 
the truth of it. And, 

Firſt, There are different ſpecies of light, 
and each ſpecies 18 diſpoled to ſuffer a 
different degree of refrangibility, and 
to excite the idea of a different colour. 
To ſhew this, let a room be darkened, 
-and the ſun permitted to ſhine into it 
thro' a ſmall hole in the window-ſhutter, 
and be made to fall upon a glals priſm : 
then will the ſun's light, in paſſing 
through this priſm, ſuffer different de- 


| — of refraction, and, by that means, 
e 


parted into different rays ; which rays, 
being received upon a clean white paper, 
will exhibit the following co ours, wiz. 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and a violet purple. Thus let 
AB (plate XLVI. fig. 1.) repreſent 
the window-ſhutter, C, the hole in it, 
DEF, the priſm, Z V, a ray of light 
coming from the ſun, which paſſes 
through the hole, and falls upon the 
priſm at V, and if the priſm were remov- 
ed, it would go on to X: but in entering 


its firſt ſurface EF, ſhall be refracted 


into the courſe Y W, fall upon the ſecond 
in W, where in going out into the air it 
ſhall be refracted again, Let the light 
now, after it has paſted the priſm, be re- 


- ceived upon a ſheet of white paper G H 


IK held at a proper diſtance, and it will 
exhibit upon the paper a picture or image 
at LM, of an oblong figure, whole ends 
are ſemicircular, and ſides ſtraight ; and 


it ſhall be variegated with colours after 
- the following manner. | 


— 


From the extremity M, to ſome length, 
ſuppoſe to the line 1 o, it ſhall be of an 
intenſe red; from x20 to p 9, it ſhall be 
of an orange colour; from pq tor 5, 
it ſhall be yellow ; from thence to f u, 
it ſhall be green; from thence to av x, 
blue; from thence to y x, indigo; and 
from thence to the end, violet. And if 
the whole image be divided lengthwiſe 


into 360 equal parts, the red ſhall take 
up 45 of them 
Fellow, 48 ; tie green, 60; the blue, 60; 
dhe indigo 


em; the orange, 27; the 


3403 and the violet, 8, 
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There are ſeveral experiments mids 
which ſhew that the diſpoſitions of the 
rays of light, to produce ſome one co- 
lour, and ſome another, are not wrought 
by any action of the priſm vpon them, 
but are originally mherent in thoſe rays; 
and that the priſm only affords each ſpe- 
cies an occation of ſhewing its diſtin& 
uality, by ſeparating them, one from 
the other, which before, while they were 
blended together in the unrefracted light 
of the fun, lay concealed. See Licht, 
REFLECTION, REFRACTION, andRay, 
From this doctrine it is clear, that each 
ſpecies of rays is diſpoſed to excite in us 
the idea of a different colour ; and that 
this 1s the caſe, is confirmed by what 
follows, viz. That whatever ſpecies of 
rays are thrown upon any body, they 
make that body appear of their OWN co- 
lour. Thus minium in red light, ap- 
pears of its own colour; but in yellow 
light, it appears yellow ; and in green 
light, it appears green; in blue, blue; 
and in violet- purple coloured light, it 
appears of a purple colour. In like man- 
ner verdigreaſe will put on the appear- 
ance of that colour in which it is placed: 
but each of thefe bodies appears mot lu- 
minous and bright when enlightened 
with its own colour, and dimmeſt in ſuch 
as are moſt remote from that. Tis cer. 
tain, therefore, that each ray is diſpoſed 
to (xcite its own colour, which is neither 
to be altered by retraction nor reſſection. 
This much in confirmation of the firlt 
part of the propoſition ; and now we pro- 
ceed to the ſecond part, viz. That bode; 
appear of th t colour, which reſults from 
a compoſition of thoſe colours, which 
the. ſeveral fpecies they reflect are dil- 
poſed to excite. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to ſhew, that other colours may be 
produced from a mixture of thoſe {even 
already mentioned, Which rays of light, 
when ſeparated by a prilm, are diſpoſed 
to exhibit. From whence it will be ra- 
tional to conclude, that bodies appear 
of that colour, which ariſes from the 
mixture of thote which they reflect. 
All the priſmatic colours mixed together 
appear white, a little inclining to yellow, 
ſuch as is that of the light of the ſun, 
To ſhew this, let a convex lens be places 
between the priſm and the paper which 
receives the image, (id. ibid.) in or 
der that the rays ſeparated by it may 
be collected into a focus; and let the 
focus fall upon the paper: then wil 


* the (pos where it falls, appear white; 
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znd if we remove the paper from the fo- 
cal point, the ſame coloured image will 
be exhibited, but inverted, becauſe the 
rays croſs each other in the focus. But 
if the rays of any particular colour be in- 
tercepted before they are collected in 
the ſaid ſpot, it then not only appears of 
a different colour from what it did be- 
fore, but different from any of the priſ- 
matic colours taken ſeparately. 

No compoſition of theſe colours will pro- 
duce black; that being no colour, but 
the defect or abſence of all colour wha 
ever. 


What it is gives bodies this power of re- 


flecting ſome one fort of rays moſt copi- 
ouſly, and ſome another, is probably no- 
thing elſe than the different magnitude of 
the particles whereof they are compoled : 
this fir Ilaac Newton thinks a probable 
ground for conjecturing about the magni- 
tude of the conftituent particles of bo- 
dies. The green of vegetables he takes 
to be of the third order, as likewiſe the 
blue of ſyrup of violets: the aznre colour 
of the ſky he takes to be of the firſt order, 
as alſo the moſt intente and luminous 
white; but if it is leſs ſtrong, he then 
conjectures it to be a mixture of the co- 
lours of all orders. Of the latter fort he 
takes the colour of linnen, paper, and 
ſuch like ſubſtances to be; but white me- 
tals to be of the former fort. For pro- 


ducing black, the particles muſt be ſmaller 


than for exhibiting any of the colours, 
But that ſome bodies reflect one tort of 
rays moſt copioully, and ſome another, 
from no other reaſon than the different 
magnitude of their conſtituent particles, 
will appear hence : 

If water be prepared with ſoap, ſo as to 
render it ſufficiently tenacious, and then 
blown up into 2 bubble, it is obſervable, 
that as the bubble grows thinner and 
thinner (as it will do by reaſon of the 
water's continually running down from 
the top of it, till it breaks) different co- 
lours will ariſe, one after another, at the 
top of the bubble, ſpreading themſelves 
into rings, and deſcending till they vaniſh 
at the bottem, in the ſame order they roſe 
at the top. Thus, in an experiment of 
this kind, tried by fir Iſaac Newton, the 
colours aroſe in this order, firſt red, then 
blue; to which ſucceeded red a ſecond 
time, and blue immediately followed ; 
after that, red a third time, ſucceeded b 
blue ; to which followed a fourth red, 
but ſucceeded by green; after this a more 
bumerous order ef colours, firſt red, 
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then yellow, next green, and after blueg 
and at laſt purple; then again red, yeb 
low, green, blue, and violet followed each 
other; and the laſt order of colour that 
aroſe was red, yellow, white, and blue ; -to 
which ſucceeded a dark ſpot that afford- 
ed ſcarce any light, though it was db- 
ferved to cauſe ſome very obſcure reflec- 
tion, for the image of the ſun or candle 
might be faintly diſcerned in it; and 
this laſt ſpot ſpread itſelf more and more 
till the bubble broke. | ; 


CoLouk, in painting, is applied both to 


the drugs, and to the tints produced by thole 
drugs variouſly mixed and applied. 
The principal colours uſed by painters 
are red and white lead, or cerufs; yel- 
low and red ochres; ſeveral Kinds of 
earth, umbre, orpiment, lamp-black, 
burnt ivory, black lead, cinnabar or ver- 
million, gumboge, lacca, blue and green 
aſhes, verdigrite, biſtre, bicce, tmait, 
carmine, ultra marine: each of which, 
with their uſes, &c. are to be found un- 
der their proper articles. 
Of theſe colours ſome are uſed temper- 
ed with gum-water, ſome ground with 
oil, others only in freſco, and others for 
miniature. 
Painters reduce all the colours they uſe 
under theſe two claſſes, of dark and light 
colours : dark colours are black, and all 
others that are obſcure and earthy, as 
umbre, biſtre, &c. g 
Under light colours are comprehended 
white, and all that approach neareſt 
to It, 
Painters alſo diſtinguiſh colours into 
ſimple and mineral. ; 
Under ſimple colours they rank all theſe 
which are extracted from vegetables, and 
which will not bear the fire ag the yel- 
low, made of ſaffron, french berries, Jac- 
ca, and other tinctures extracted from 
flowers, uſed by limners, illuminers, 
&c. 
The mineral colours are thaſe which be- 
ing drawn from metals, Sc. are able 
to bear the fire, and therefore uſed by en- 
amellers. Changeable and permanent 
colours is another diviſion, which, by 
ſome, is made of colours, - 
Changeable colours are ſuch as depend 
on the ſituation of the objects with reſpect 
to the eye, as that of a pigeon's neck, 
taffeties, &c. the fixlt however being at- 
tentively viewed by the microſcope, each 
fibre of the feathers appears comppigd of 
teveral little ſquares, alternately re& and 
green, ſo Ytitat they ate fixed glow 
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are formed einnamon- colour, cheſnut, 
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ater Colouxs. See WATER. 

QLOUR, in dying. There are, in the 
art of dying, five colours, called ſimple, 
primary, or mother colours, from the 
mixture of which all other colours are 
formed ; theſe are blue, yeliow, brown, 
red, and black. Of theſe colovrs, va- 
riouſly mixed and combined, they form 
the following colours, panſy, blue, and 
red; from the mixture of blue and ſcar- 


let are formed amaranth, violet, and 


panſy ; from the ſame mixture of blue, 
crimſon, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine or dove-colour, purple-crimſon, 
amaranth, panſy, and crimſun-violet. 
Here it is to be obſerved that they give 
the name crimſon to all colours made 
with cochingal. 
Of blue and red madder is died purple, 
_ tan-colour, and dry-role 
colour. 
The ſame blue with red half in grain, 
makes amaranth, tan- colour, and dry- 
roſe- colour. 
Blue and half red - crimſon, compoſe ama- 
ranth, tan- colour, dry- role, a brown 
inſy, and ſun- brown. 
lue and yellow, mixed together, com- 
poſe a yellow- green, ſpring- green, graſs- 
green, laurel-green, brown- green, dark- 
green; as well as ſea- green, parrot- green, 
en Sc. Theſe three laſt co- 
ours are to be leſs bailed than the reſt. It 
is to be noted, that as to green, there is 
no ingredient or drug in nature that will 
dye it; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt 
in blue, then in yellow. 0 ; 
lue and brown. Theſe two colours are 
never mixed alone, but with the addi- 
tion of red, either of madder or cochi- 
neal : they form ſeyeral colours. 
Red and yellow. All the ſhades com- 
{ed of theſe two colours, as gold, yel- 
ow, aurora, marygold, orange, naca- 
rat, granat-flower, flame-colour, &c, are 
made with yellow and red of madder, 
ſcarlet being leſs proper as well as too dear. 
Of theſe two colours 


mum, bear's hair, and even purple, if 
the red be of madder. 


Yellow and brown. The colours form- 


ed from theſe two, are all the ſhades of 
feuille- mort, and hair- colours. But this 


may be taken notice of, that though it be 
faid that there are no colours or ſhades 
made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it 


is not meant that none can be made, but 


chat they are more eaſily formed from a 
| of other colours, 
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Co01,0UR, in heraldry. The colours ge. 


nerally uſed in heraldry are red, blue, 
black, green, and purple, which the he- 
ralds call gules, azure, ſable, vert or fi- 
nople, and purpure ; tenne or tawny, 
and {angvine, are not ſo common : as to 
yellow and white, called or and argent, 
they are metals not colours. 

The metals and colours are ſometimes 
expreſſed in blazon by the names of pre- 
cious ſtones, and ſometimes by thole of 
planets or ſtars. See BLAZONING, 
Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented 
the diſtinction of colours, to diſtinguiſh 
the gundillæ of combatants of the cir- 
cenſian games; the green for thoſe who 
repreſented the earth, and blue for thoſe 
who repreſented the ſea, 

CoLovuk, in law, ſome probable ples, 

though really falſe in itſelf, and only cal- 
culatcd to draw the trial of the caule from 
the jury to the judge; for which reaſon 
1: ought to be matter in law, or doubt- 
ful to the jurors, 

COLOUR of office, ſignifies ſome unjuſt ac- 
tion done under countenance of an office, 
and 1s oppoſed to wirtute officii, which 
implies a man's doing a right and jul 
thing in the execution of his office. 

COLOURS, in the military art, include the 
banners, flags, enſigns, Sc. of all kinds, 
borne in the army or fleet. See the articles 
FLAG and STANDARD. 

COLOUR-GOURD. See the article GoVRD, 

Field-CoLovu. See the article FieLD. 

COLOURS, in the latin and greek church, 
are uſed to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myitens 
and feaſts, celebrated therein. 

Five colours only are regularly admitted 
into the latin church; theſe are white,grce", 
red, violet, and black: the white is tor 
the myſteries of our Saviour, the fealts d 
the virgin, thoſe of the angels, faint; 
and confeſlors ; the red is for the myſt 
ries and ſolemnities of the holy ſacrament, 
the feaſts of the apoſtles and martyn; 
the green for the time between pentecc 
and advent, and from epiphany to ſeptut 
geſima; the violet in advent and chrit 
mas, in vigils, rogations, &c. and! 
votive maſſes in time of war; laſtly, ti 
black is for the dead, and the ceremon 
thereto belonging. | 

In the greek church, the uſe of colo!! 
is 8 aboliſhed, as well as among d 


red was, in the greek church the colour! 
chriſtmas, and the dead, as black among" 
To COLOUR rangers goods, is when a fit 
man allows a foreigner to enter good 
the cuſtom-houſe in his name. 
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CoLouRs of a horſe are bay, black, dun, 


flea-bitten, ſorrel, Sc. ſee the articles 
Bay, Dun, BLACK, &c, 


COLOURING, among painters, the man- 


ner of applying and conducting the co- 
lours of. a picture; or the mixtures of 
light and ſhadows, formed by the vari- 
ous colours employed in painting. 
The colouring is one of the chiet branches 
in painting, which art is, by Mr. Eeli- 
bien, divided into three parts, the deſign, 
the compoſition, and the.colouring. See 
the article PAINTING. 
Though the colouring ſtrikes moſt, yet, 
among maſters, it always gives place to 
the exactneſs of the deſign. According 
to M. de Piles, the word colouring, in 
a wore limited ſenſe, is chiefly applicable 
to 2 hiſtory- piece, ſchrce at all to land- 
ſcapes : he adds, that the term relates 
more immediately to the carnations than 
to any thing elſe, The colouring, in its 
eneral ſenile, comprehends whatever re- 
— to the nature and union of colours 
their agreement or antipathy ; how to uſe 
them to advantage in light and ſhadow, 
ſo as to ſhew a relievo in the figures, and 
a ſinking of the ground ; what relates to 
the aerial perſpective, that is, the dimi- 
nution of colours by means of the inter- 
polition of the air ; the various accidents 
and circumſtances of the luminary, and 
the medium; the different light both of the 
bodies illuminating and illuminated; the 
reflections, ſhadows, and different views 
with cegard to the poſition of the eye, or 
the object; what produces ſtrength, bold- 


neſs, ſweetneſs, Sc. in paintings, well 


coloured; the various manners ot coiour- 
ing, both in figures, landſcapes, Sc. 

The colorzs, or colouring, 1sdifferent from 
colour; the latter renders the object ten - 
ſible to the eye; the former is that by 
which the painter knows how to imitate 
the colour of all natural objects, by a 
judicious mixture of the ſimple colours up- 
on his pallet : it teaches the manner in 
which colours are to be uſed for producing 
thoſe fine effects of the chiaro ohſcuro, light 
and ſhade, which add boldneis and a 
kind of relieyq to the figures, and ſhew 
the remoter objects in their juſt light. 

For the effects of colours, painters regard 
either the union or the occonomy : with 
reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be taken 
that they be laid fo as to be ſweetly onit- 


ed under Ihe briſkneſs of ſome principal 


one; that they participate of the prevail- 
ing light of the piece; and that they par- 


take of each other by the communi cation 
of light and the help of reflection. 

For the oeconomy in managing their de- 
grees, regard is to be had to the contraſt 
or oppoſuion intervening in the union of 
the colours; and, by a ſweet interruption, 
the britknels, which otherwiſe fades ant 
palls, may he raiſed to the harmony 
which makes the variety of colours agiee 
ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weakneſs of 
ſome by the ſtrength of others; negiet- 
ing ſome places on purpole to ferve as 
a baſis or repoſe to the ſigbt; and to 
enhance thoſe which are to prevail through- 
out the piece. As to the degradation, 
where, the better to proportion tne colours 
that fall behind, ſome of the tame kind are 
to be preſerved in their purity, as a ſtan- 
dard for thote carried ater oft, to be com- 
pared by, in order to juſtify the diminu- 
tion; regard being als ays had to the 
quality of the air, which, when loaded 
witli vapours, weakens the colours more 
than when clear : to the fituation of the 
colours, where care muſt be taken that 
the pureſt and ſtrongeſt be placed before, 
or in the front of the piece; and that, by 
their ſorce, the compound ones, which 
are to appear at a diitance, be kept back, 
particularly the glazed colours, to be uſed 
in the firit rank: laſtly, regard mutt 
be had to the expreſſion of the ſuhject, and 
the nature of the matters or ſtuffs, he- 
ther ſhining or dull, opaque or trantpa- 
rent, poliſhed or rough. 

COLOURING and non colonricg drugs, In- 

to theſe dyers diftinguith their drugs: the 
firſt are applicative, and communicate 
their colours to the matters boiled in 
them, or paſſed through them, as woad, 
ſcarlet-grain, coclineal, indigo, mad- 
der, turmeric, &c. 
The ſecond. ſerve to prepare and difpoſe 
the ſtuffs and other matters, and to ex- 
tract the colour out of the colouring in- 
gredients; as alum, ſalt or cryſtal of 
tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, com- 
mon falt, ſal ammoniac, ſal gemme, 
agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas- flour, 
wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. 

COLOURING of g. See GLAss. 

COLOURING of porcelain, See the article 
PORCELAIN. 

COLOURING of ſpirits, See SPIRITS. 

COLT, in zoology, the ſame with foal, 
being the young ot the horſe-kind. See 
the article FoaL. 

COLT-EvIL, among farviers, a felling of 
the yard and cods, incident both to toned 


| . horſes 
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' horſes and geldings; for which, after 
waſhing the part with lukewarm vinegar, 
it is uſual to anoint them with juice of 
rue, mixed with honey, and boiled in 
hog's greaſe, adding bay-leaves and the 
powder of fenugreK. 

CoLT's FOOT, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the tuffilago. See TossIL AGO. 

COLT IE, a termuſed by timber-merchants 
for a defect, or blemzſh, in ſome of the 
annular circles of a tree, whereby its va- 
lue is much diminiſhed. 

COLUBER, in zoology, a very numer- 
ous genus of ſerpents, diſtinguiſhed 
by the following characters; the abdo- 
men, or under part of the body, 'is co- 
vered with a great numbgr of ſcuta, or 
hard cruſts ; and the tail, on the contra- 
ry, with ſcales. 

Of this genus authors enumerate 2 great 
many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the num- 
ber of theſe ſcuta and ſcales, as the naſa, 
leraniſcata, natrix, hippo, petola, ſibon, 
Sc. See Na1ja, LEMNISCATA, Sc. 
Betfides thele there are ſeveral very beauti- 
ful fpecies of coluber without particular 
names, two of which are reprelented in 
plate LIII. fig. x. 

COLUBRINUM L1GNUmM,SNAKE-WOOD, 
in the materia medica, a woody ſubſtance 
of a tolerably firm and dene texture, 
brought to us from the ifland of Timor, 
and tome other parts of the eaſt, from a 
foot to near twice as much in length, and 
from an inch to four or five inches in 
diameter : it is more properly a rootthan 
a wood, though ſo called; for what we 
receive is always the ſmaller or middling 
branches of the root : the tree 1s a ſpecies 
of the nux vomica. See Nux VOMICA. 
The Indians are of opinion, that this 
root is a remedy for the ite of a ſerpent 
called cobra de capello. However this 
be, it is allowed to be a remedy for inter- 
mittents, and a deſtroyer of worms: it 
operates differently, as taken in larger 
or ſmaller doſes ; ſometimes by urine, 

ſometimes by ſweat, by ſtool, or by vo- 
mit; the laſt is the caſe when a large 
doſe is given: if yet larger, it brings on 
conv s, and ſometimes proves fatal. 
It is never given internally, till it bas 
been kept ſome years. We very ſeldom aſe 
it, being generally productive of convul- 
ſions or — é 

COLUMBA, rico, in ornithology, a, 
genus of paſſeres, the characters of which 
are theſe, the beak is ſtraight, and fu- 
raceous or ſcaly towards the baſe z the 
poſtrils are oblong, membranaceous, and 
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half covered over; and the tongue is en- 
tire, ox undivided, | 
To this genus belong all the kinds of 
domeſtic pigeons, and the oenas, pa- 
lumbus, and turtur. See Oxnas, &c. 
See allo plate XLV. fig. 2. which re- 
pretents the long-tailed, variegated, weſt- 
indian dove, with a roundiſh black {pot 
on each fide of the head, 

COLUMBA GROENLANDICA, the $Ea- 
TURTLE-DOVE, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
of the colymbus or diver-kind, with three 
webbed toes on each foot. SceCOoLYMBUs. 

CoLUMBA MARINA, in ichthyology, an 
eaſt· indian fiſh, ſeemingly of the orbis 
or moon-fiſh-kind. See ORBIS. 

COLUMBINA maRGa, the name by 
which Pliny calls the ftony bluiſh marle. 

a. See the article MARLE: 

OLUMBINE, aquilegia, in botany. Sce 
the article Ane l 

Feathered COLUMBINE, the fame with the 
thalictrum of botaniſts. See TALIicrxuu. 

COLUMBINE, columbixa, is alſo uted by 
ſome for the verbena, or vervain, ot 
other writers, See VERBENA. 

COLUMBINE-COLOUR,orDovE-COLOUR, 
amongpainters, denotes a kind of violet. 

COLUMBUS, or — 3 — of St. Co- 
LUMBUS, a ſociety of regular canons, who 
formerly had an hundred abbies or mo- 
naſteries in the britiſh iſlands. 

COLUMELLA, innaturalhiftory, a name 
given to the fungite. See Fx f. 

COLUMELLA, in anatomy, the ſame with 
uvula. See the article UvuLa. 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, 
made to ſupport andadornabuilding, and 
compoſed of a baſe, a ſhaft, and a capital. 
As every fulcrum is ſo much the more 
perfect, as it is firm, or carries the ap- 
pearance of firmneſs ; hence all columns 
ought to have their baſe broader than 
themſelves, See the article BASE. 
And as a cylinder and a quadrangular 
priſm are more eafily removed out of 
their place than a truncated cone, or a 
pyramid on the fame 'baſe, and of the 
lame altitude, the figure of columns ought 
not to be tel, but grow leſs and 

\ leſs, like a truncated cone. in, as 
columns are more firm if 8 —— 
bears a greater proportion to their height 
than if | bore K leſs, the r ratio is 
to be choſen where a large weight is to 
be ſuſtained z and leſs,” where a ſmall 
weight is to be ſupported. Further, as 


the deſign of a column is to ſupport a 
weight, it muſt never be ſuppoſed with- 
out an entablature, 

Columns 
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Columns are different in the different or- 
ders of architecture, and may be conſi- 
dered with regard to their matter, con- 
ſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and uſe. 
With reſpe& to the order, we have 

Tuſcan COLUMN, that which has ſeven dia- 
meters in height, and is the ſhorteſt and 
moſt ſimple of all the columns. See the 
article TUSCAN ORDER. 

Its diminution is one fourth, that is, the 
diameter at top is three fourths of tke 
diameter juſt above the baſe. 

Doric CoLumn has eiglit diameters in 
height, and its capital and baſe more in- 
riched with monldings than the tuſcan. 
It diminiſhes one fifth part of the diame- 
ter at the baſe. See the article DoR1c. 

Ionic COLUMN has nine diameters in height, 
and differs from the others by the volutes 
in its capital, and by its baſe. It dimi- 
niſhes one fixth part of the diameter at 
the baſe. See the article Ionic. 

Orintbian COLUMN, the richeſt and moſt 
delicate of all, has ten diameters in height, 
and its capital adorned with two rows 
of leaves with caulicoles, from whence 
ſpring ſmall volutes. It diminiſhes one 
ſeventh part of the diameter. See the ar- 
ticle CORINTHIAN., 

Gompoſite COLUMN has likewiſe ten dia- 

meters in height, and two rows of leaves 
in its capital, with angular volutes hke 
the ionic. It diminiſhes one eighth part 
of the diameter of the baſe. See the ar- 
ticle COMPOSITE. 
It may be obſerved that different authors 
give different heights and proportions to 
columns of the ſame order, and that fre- 
quently the ſame author takes the liberty 
of diſpenſing with his own rules; but that 
the heights and proportions exhibited 
above are a mean between the extremes 
of all the reſt; in this we have followed 
Daviler and Mr. Perrault. 

CoLumNs, with regard to their matter are: 

Faſible COLUMN, comprehends not only co- 

lumns of various metals, and other {u- 
ſible matter, as glaſs, c. but alſo thoſe 
of ſtone, faid to be caſt, the ſecret of 
which ſome believe to have been known 
to the antients. 

Hydraulic Col vun, that whoſe ſhaft ap- 

ars to be of cryſtal ; being formed 

y a number of little threads of water, 
falling from holes made in a girt of me- 
tal, at equal diſtances, by means of a 
ipe mounting through the middle of it. 
t alſo denotes a column from whoſe top 
proceeds a jet d'eau, to which the capital 
ſerves as a bafon, whence the water de- 

+ 
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ſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- 
rally round the ſhaft. 

Mould CoLumN, that made by impaſta- 
tion of gravel and flints of divers colours, 
bound together with a cement. 

Water COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is form- 
ed of a large jet dean, which ſpouting 
out water violently from the baſe, drives 
it within the tambour of the capital, 
which is hollow, and in falling down it 
reſembles a column of liquid cryſtal. 

COLUMNS, withregard to their confiruttion. 

Cabled or Rudented COLUMN, that having 
proſectures in form of cables, in the 
naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an 
effect oppoſite to that of a fluting, and 
accompanied with a little liſt on each ſide. 

Colofſal CoLumw, one of ſo large a fize as 
not to enter any ordinance of architecture, 
but defigned to be placed ſolitary in the 
middle of a ſquare, c. Such is the tra- 
jan column. 

Corollotic Cotł vu, that adorned with ſoli- 
ages, turned ſpirally round the ſhaft, or 
in form of crowns and feſtoons: they are 
very proper for decorations of theatres. 

Dirfinifhed CoLumMN, that which has no 
ſwelling, but begins to taper from the 
baſe, in imitation of trees. 

Geminated COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is 
formed of three ſimilar and equal fides or 
ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, 
and faſtened at bottom with iron pins, 
and at top with cramp- irons: it ought to 
be fluted, that the joints may be lets 
diſcernible, 

Coluux of joinery, that made of ſtrong 
timber-boards, joined together: it is hol- 
low, turned in the lathe, and uſually 
fluted : ſuch are the columns of molt al- 
tar-pieces. 

COLUMN of maſenryis made of rough ſtone, 
well laid and covered with plaiſter; or of 
bricks, lad triangular- wiſe, and covered 
with ſtucco. 

Col uux of tambours, or bands, that whoſe 
haft is formed of ſcveral courles of ſtone, 
or blocks of marble, leſs high than the 
diameter of the column. 

COLUMN in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts 
of two, three, or ſour pieces of ſtone or 
metal, differing from the tambours as be- 
ing higher than the diameter of the co- 
lumn. 

CoLumNs with regard to their form are: ' 

Fluted CoLumNs, called alſo channelled 

and ftriated columns, thoſe whoſe ſhafts 
are adorned with flutes or chaanellings, 
either from top to bottom, or only two 


thirds of their height, 2 
Cithic 


CO L 
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Cethic COLUMN, a round pillar, either too Inſulated COLUMN, one ſtanding free and 


ſhort for its bulk, or two flender for its 

height, having ſometimes twenty diame- 
ters, without either diminution or ſwell- 
ing, conſequently differing widely from 
the proportions of the antique. 

Hermetic COLUMN, a kind of. pilaſter, in 
manner of a terme, having the head of a 
man in lieu of a capital. It is fo called 
becaule the antients placed on the top. of 
fuch columns the head of Mercury. 

AMzfiveCoLumMN, one too ſhort for the order; 
the capital of which it bears: it likewile 
comprehends tuſcan and ruſtic columns. 

Oval CoLumn, that whole ſhaft has a flat- 
neſs, its plan being made oval, to reduce 
the projecture. 


« Paſicral COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is form- 


ed in imitation of a trunk of a tree, with 
bark and knots. It may be uied in the 
gates of parks and gardens, ard in the 
decoration of paſtoral ſcenes, &c. 

Serpentine COLUMN, that formed of three 
ſerpents twiſted together, the heads of 
which ſerve as a capital: it is now called 

the taliſman or enchanted column. 

Sxwwelled COLUMN, that which has a bulg- 
ing in proportion to the height of * 
ſhaft. This practice obtains among the 
modern architects, but ſeems to have been 
unknown to the antients. | 

Twwifled COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is 
twiſted round in form of a ſcrew, with 
fix circumvolutions, being ordinarily of 
the eorinthian order, Sometimes the 
twiſted column is in form of two or three 
ſlender ſhafts twiſted round, ſo as to leave 
a cavity in the middle. 

CoLumNs, with regard to their diſpoſition. 

Angular COLUMN is an inſulated one, 

laced in the corner of a portico, or inſerted 
in the corner of a building, or even a co- 
lumn that flanks any angle of a polygon. 

Attic COLUMN, according to Pliny, is an 
inſulated pilaſter having four equal faces, 
and of the higheſt proportion. 

Cuntoned COLUMNS are thoſe engaged i 
the four corners of a ſquare pillar, t 
ſupport four ſprings of an arch. 

Coupled COLUMNS, thoſe diſpoſed two and 
two, ſo as almoſt to touch each other at 
their baſes and capitals. 

Doubled Coluu, one column joined with 
anbther in ſuch a manner, that the two 
ſhafts penetrate each other with a third 

of their diameter. 

Engaged COLUMN, that whichenters in a wall 
with onethird or one fourth of its diameter. 

Grauped COLUMNS, thoſe placed on the 
ſame. pedeſtal or ſocle, either by thiee 
and three, or fout and four, 


detached ſi om every other body. 
Median COLUmNs, a name given by Vi- 
truvius to the two columns in the middle 
of a porch, which, have their interco- 
Inmination larger than the reſt, The 
term may allo be applied to the middle 
row of columns in a frontiſpiece adorned 
with three orders. 

Niched CoLunN, that whoſe ſhaft enters 
with halt. its diameter into a wall, hol- 
lowed out for its reception with its plane 
parallel to the projecture of the tore. 


COLUMNS with regard to their uſe, are 


either; 1. Aſtronomical columns, ſuck 
as that at Paris ere&ted for aſtrono- 
mical oblervations. 2. Chronological 
column. : 
nerally bears an urn, and has its ſhaft 
overſpread with ſymbols of grief and of 
immortality, 4. Gnomonic column, a cy- 
linder, upon which the hour of the da 

is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle: 
of theſe there are two kinds; in the one 
the ſtyle is fixed, and the hour-lines are 
no more than the projection of a vertical 
dial upon a cylindrical furface : in the 
other, the ſtyle is moveable, and the 
hour-lines are drawn to the different 
heights of the ſun in the different ſcalons 
of the year. 5. Hittorical column, that 
whoſe thaft is adorned with a baſſorelievo, 
running in a ſpiral line its whole height, 
and containing the hiſtory of ſome great 
perſonage. 6. Hollow column, that 
which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe within- ſide, 
for the conveniency of aſcending to the 
top. 7. Indicative column, that which 
ſerves to ſhew the tides along the (ca- 
coaſts. 8. Inſtructive column, that which 
conveys lome precept or inſtruction, ſuch 
as that raiſed by the ſon of. Piſiltratus at 
Athens, containing the rules of agricul- 
ture. 9. Itinerary column, one with ſe- 
veral faces, placed in the croſſing of ſe- 


vcral roads, ſerving to ſhew the different 


routes by the inſcriptions engraved upon 
each of its faces. 10. Lactary column, 
at Rome, a column, according to Feltus, 
in the heib-market, in the pedeſtal of 
which was a cavity, wherein your; chil- 
dren, abandoned by their parer , out 
of poverty or inhumanity, were «poſed 
to be educated at the expence of tie pub- 
lic. 21. Legal column, among he La- 
cedemonians, that eredted in 2 public 
place, upon which were engra.en the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate, 2. Li- 
mitrophous or boundary colurun, that 
which ſhews the limits of a kingdom, or 
country 


3. Funeral column, which ge- 
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country conquered, Thoſe called the 
columns or pillars of Hercules, are two 
very ſteep mountains in the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous column, one 
formed in a cylindrical frame, mounted 
and covered over with oiled paper or 


gauze, ſo that lighis being diſpoſed in 


ranks within over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 14. Manubiary 
column, a column adorned with trophies 
built in imitation of trees, whereon the 
ſpoils of enemies were antiently hung. 
15. Memorial column, that raiſed on 
occaſion of any remarkable event, as the 
monument in London, built to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the burning of that 
city in 1665. 16, Menian column, any 
column that ſupports a balcony or meni- 
ana. 17. Miliary column, a column 
of marble raiſed by order of Auguſtus in 
the middle of the roman forum, from 
whence, as a center, the diſtances of the 
ſeveral cities of the empire were reckon- 
ed by other mikary columns, diſpoſed at 
equal diſtances on all the grand roads. 
18. Roſtral column, that adorned with 
the beaks or prows of ſhips, &c. erected 
either in memory of a naval victory, or 
in honour of ſome admiral, &c. 19. Sta- 
tuary column, that which ſupports a ſta- 
tue. 20. Symbolical column, that re- 
preſenting by ſymbols ſome particular 
country, or ſome memorable action. 21. 
Triumphal column, that ere&ed by the 
antients in honour of an hero; the joints 
of the ſtones or courſes of which were 
covered with as many crowns, as he had 
made different military expeditions. 22. 
Zoophoric column, a kind of ſtatuary 
column, bearing the figure of ſome 
animal. 


Scenography of a COLUMN. See the article 
SCENOGRAPHY. 

CoLumN, among printers, is half a page, 
when the page is divided into two parts 
from top to bottom. 

COLUMN in the military art, a long deep 

file of troops or baggage. 
The firſt and ſecond lines of the army 
as they are encamped, make generally 
two columns on a march, filing off either 
from the right or left: ſometimes the 
army marches in four, fix, or eight co- 
lumns, according as the ground will 
allow ; and each column is led by a ge- 
neral officer. 

COLUMNA, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to different parts: thus the columna 
aft,” is the Jowell and fleſhy part of the 
nole which tortns a part of the ſeptum; 
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and the columma oris, is the fame with 
the uvula. See SEPTUM and UvuLa. 
The columne cordis, are ſmall, long, 
and round fleſhy productions in the ven- 
tricles of the heart. See HEART. 
COLUMNAR, fomething reſembling or 
conſiſting of columns. See COLUMN. 
COLUMNAR-MARBLE, the ſame with the 
baſaltes. See the article BAS ALTES. 
COLUMNARIS, in botany, a name by 
which ſome call the milky bell- flower, 
campanula lacteſcens. See the article 
CAMPANULA. 
COLUMNEA, in botany, a genus o 
plants of the didynamia- angiaſt er mia claſs, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent : the fruit is a globoſe, bilocular 
berry, containing numerous oblong ſeeds. 
COLUMNIA, or KoLowNa, a city of 
Ruſſia, in the province of Moſcow, ſitu- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Mol- 
cow and Occa, about forty miles ſouth- 


eaſt of the city of Mofcow : eaſt long. 
40®, north lat. 569. 


COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, 


two great circles ſuppoſed to interle& each 
other at right angles in the poles of-the 
world, and to paſs thro the ſolſtitial and 
equinoctial points of the ecliptic, 
That which paſſes thro' the two equi- 
noctial points, is called the equinodtial 
colure, and determines the equinoxes 
and the other which paſſes thro' the 
poles of the ecliptic, is called the ſolſti- 
tial colure, becauſe it determines the ſol- 
ſtices, See EQUINOX and SOLSTICE. 
COLURTI, alittle iſland in the gulph of 
Engia, in the Archipelago, about ſeven 
miles ſouth of Athens: of this iſland 
Ajax was ſovereign : eaſt long. 24*, 
north lat. 38. 
COLUTEA, nas raRD-sENA, in botany, a 
genus of the diadeiphia-dicandria clais of 
plants, the flower of which is papilionace- 
ous, and its fruit a very large, broad, in- 
flated, compreſſed ,egume, with the ſupe- 


rior ſuture erect, and the inferior one gib- 


bous : it contains only one cell, wherein 
are ſeveral ſeeds cf a kidney ſhape. The 
leaves, but eſpecially the feeds of the co- 
lutea, purge with great violence, asd 
therefore ought only to be adminiſtered 
to ſtrong conſtitutions, and then with 
good correcives. 

COLYBA, or COLYVA, among the greek 
chriſtians, is a large diſh of boiled wheat 
garniſhed with blanched almonds, rai- 
uuns, and pomegranates, and ſtrewed 

round with odortferous herbs, which is 
offered in honour of the ſaints at the in- 
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terment of the dead. The colyva is 
carried by the ſexton or grave-digger, pre- 

' ceded by an attendant bearing two large 
wooden flambeaux gilt, and adorned 
with lace and ribbands. He is followed 
by two waiters loaded with bottles of 
wine and baſkets of fruit, and a third 
carrying a carpet, which is to be ſpread 
over the tomb of the deceaſed, and to 
ſerve as a table-cloth for the funeral en- 
tertainment. The prieſt hath a large 
ſhare of this collation ; and the reſt, at- 
ter the friends of the deceaſed have feaſt- 
ed on it, is diſtributed among the poor. 
COLYMBUS, piveR, in ornithology, a 

genus of anſeres, with a ſubulated, com- 
preſſed beak, longer than the head, and 
without teeth : add to this, that the feet 
are placed very far backward, ſo as to 
be fitter for ſwimming than ſtanding or 
walking. 
To this genus belong the lumme, or 
mergus maximus; the creſted diver, co- 
lymbus criſtatus vel cornatus ; the trapa- 
zorola; and the columba groenbendica. 
See the article Luuug, DIVER, &c, 
The creſted colymbus, called alſo the 

wu didapper, or creſted loon, 1s repre- 
ented in plate XLIV. fig. 5. 

COLYTEA, in botany, a name uſed by 

ſome for the cercis, or ſiliquaſtrum of 
botaniſts. * See the article CER CIS. 

COLYVA, or CoLYBAa. See CoLYBaA. 

COMA, or CoMA-v1G1IL, a preternatural 

propenſity to ficep, when neverthelels the 
patient docs not fleep, or it he does, 
awakes immediately without any relief. 

This diſorder is always ſymptomatic, 

and often attends acute, burning, and 
malignant fevers; as alſo an inflamma- 

tion of the dura mater, and uſhers in a 

phrenzy. Sometimes it attends aa he- 
miplegia. 

For the cure of the coma-vigil, if the 

fever has not continucd above the third 
or fourth day, it is expedient to take 
away a large quantity of blood ; then 
the body, if coſtive, muſt be opened with 
clyſters, which muſt not be very acrid ; 
wards diluters and refrigerants ſhould 
be given to moderate the febrile. heat, 
ſuch as abſorbent powders, gentle ni- 

t ous medicines, taken in a draught with 

diaphoretic antimony, &c. 

CoMAa SOMNOLENTUM, is when the pa- 
tient continues in à profound fleep, and 

hen awaked, immediately relapſes, 
without being able to keep open his eyes. 

This is a primary diſeaſe, and muſt have 

a cauſe which obſtructs the paſlage of 
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the nervous fluid from the cortical part 
of the bram to the medulla oblongata 
throughout the whole brain. 

A coma ſomnolentum, is divided into 
ſerous and fanguine. The firſt requires 
the natural ſerous evacuations to be re- 
ſtored or promoted. Gouty fits are to 
be invited. Sternutatories are alſo of 
great uſe, as they diſcharge the ſerum 
thro* the noſe, and ſtimulate the nerves : 
and when a viſcid phlegm offends the 
ſtomach, vomits are uſeful, with powder 
of ſquills, or emetic tartar, with a laxa- 
tive potion. In a ſanguine coma ſomno- 
lentum, when the blood circulates ſlowly, 
or ſtagnates in the head, as in hypochon- 
driac or ſcorbutic caſes, all hot ſpirituous 
remedies are as bad as poiſon : but bleed- 
ing, clyſters, gentle Jaxatives, cooling 
and nervous powders, are uſeful, 

CoMA BERENICES, BERENICE'S HAIR, in 

aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northera 
hemiſphere compoſed of ſtars, near the 
lion's tail. 
This conſtellation conſiſts of three ſtars, 
according to Ptolemy ; of thirteen, ac- 
cording to Tycho; and of forty, in the 
britannic catalogue. 

COMARUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the icoſandria-fentagynia claſs ; the 
flower of which conſiſts of five oblong, 
acuminated petals, three times leſs than 
the cup in which they are inſerted : 
there is no pericarpium, but a ſcrotiform, 
fleſhy receptacle which contains nume- 
rous acuminated ſeeds. 

COMB, an inſtrument to clean, untangle, 
and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c. 

Combs for wool, are prohibited to be 
imported into Britain. 

Com is alſo the creſt or red fleſhy tuft 
growing upon a cock's head. 

Cons, in a ſhip, a little piece of timber 
ſet under the lower part of the beak- 
head, near the middle: it has two holes 
in it, and ſupplies to the fore-tacks what 
the cheſt-trees do to the main tacks, 
that is, to bring the fore-tacks aboard. 

Lady's Cous, or Venus COMB, in botany, 
the ſame with the ſcandix. See the article 
SCANDIX, 

CoMB-FISH, pedten, in the hiſtory of ſhell- 
fiſh. See the article PECTEN. 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an 

engagement, or a difference decided by 
way of arms. See the article BATTLE. 

Count, in our antient Jaw, was a formal 
trial of ſome doubtful cauſe or quarrel 
by the ſwords or baſtons of two cham- 
pions. This form of proceeding was 
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frequent not only in criminal 
— il cauſes; being built on a 
reſumption, that God would never 
nt the victory but to him who had 
e bet right. The laſt trial of this kind 
in England, was between Donald lord 
Ray, appellant, and David Ramſay, eiq; 
defendant ; when after many formalities, 
the matter was referred to the k:ng's 
leaſfure. See TRIAL and CHAMPION. 
COMBATANT, in heraldry, a term for 
two beaſts, as lions, &c. borne in a coat 
of arms in a fighting poſture, with their 
faces to each other. 
COMBINATION, properly denotes an 
zſſemblage of ſeveral things two by two. 
COMBINATION, in mathematics, is the va- 
riation or alteration of any number of 
quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in 
all the different manners poſſible. 
F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the french 
academy, ſhews that two ſquare pieces, 
each divided diagonally into two colours, 
may be combined 64 different ways, ſo 
as to form ſo many different kinds of 
chequer-work ; which appears ſurpriz- 
ing enough, when one conſiders that two 
letters or figures can only be combined 
twice. 
F. Merſenne gives us che combinations 
of all the notes and ſounds of muſic as 
far as 64; the ſum whereof amounts to 
go figures or places. | 
Doctrine of COMBINAT1ON. Prob. 1. Any 
number of quantities being given, toge- 
ther with the number in each combina- 
tion, to find the number of combinations. 
One quantity admits of no combination : 
two, à and b, only of one combination: 
of three quantities, & b c, there are three 
combinations, wiz. ab, ac, be: of four 
quantities, there are fix combinations, 
viz, ab, ac, ad, bc, bd, cd: of five quan- 
tities, there are ten combinations, vix. 
ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, ce, de. 
Hence it appears, that the numbers of 
combinations proceed as 1. 3. 6. 10, that 
is, they are triangular numbers, whoſe 
ſide differs by unity from the number of 
given quantities, If this then be ſup- 
poled g, the fide of the number of com- 
binations will be q—2, and fo the num- 


ber of combinations O. Qs. See tlie 


article TRIANGULAR NUMBER. 

It three quantities are to be combined, 
and the number in each combination be 
three, there will be only one combina- 
tion abc; if a fourth be added, fuur 
combinations will be found 46, abd, 
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bed, acd; if a fifth be added, the com- 
binations will be ten, viz. abc, abd, 
bed, acd, abe, bde, bce, ace, ade; 
if a ſixth, the combinations will be twenty, 
Sc. The numbers, therefore, of combi - 
nations — as 1. 4. 10. 20. Ec. 
that is, they are the firſt pyramidal tri- 
angular numbers, whoſe ſide differs by 
two units from the number of given 
quantities, Hence if the number of 
given quantities be 9, the ſide will be 
q—2, and ſo the number of combinations 
g—2 7—1 g+0 

2.2 „ 

I 98 

If four quantities are to be combined, 
we ſhall find the numbers of combina- 
tions to proceed as pyramidal triangular 
numbers of the ſecond order, x. 5. 15. 
35- Cc. whole ſide differs from the num- 
ber of quantities by theexponent minus an 
unit, Wherefore if the number of quan- 
tities be g, the {ide will be 9q—3, and the 


number of combinations , , =, 
1 2 


3 
re See PYRAMIDAL numbers. 


Hence is eafily deduced a general rule of 
determining the number of combinations 
in any cale whatſoever. Suppoſe, for 
example, the number of quantities te be 
combined , and the exponent. of combi- 
nation ; the number of combinations 


will , E,. Fs fonet 


- ol 2 3 4 
&c. till the number to be added be equal 
torn. Take g=6 and 4, the num- 


. . - 6— . 
ber of combinations will be 7 
6—4+2, 6=4+3 6—4+4,__ 63. 62, 
2. 3 4 1. 2. 
6—1,. 6+0. _ 3. 4. 5. 6. : 
3. 1. , „ he S* 
It it be required to know all the poſſible 
combinations of the given quantities, be- 
ginning with the combinations of the 
ſeveral two's, then proceeding to threes, 


Sc. we muſt add — . —2. 1. 
1. 2. 1. 2. 


: 1 | — _ 2 Se. 


3. I. 2. . 4+ 
Whence the number of all the poſſible 


combinations will be * —.— + 4 2 1. 


5. re 2.1. 

3 he. 2. 3. 4. * 2. 

LE. al io the fon of 
Zo» 4 LL 
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the unciz of the binomial raiſed to the 
power , and abridged of the exponent of 


the power increated by unity q+r. 


"Wherefore ſince theſe unciz come out 
'3+1 by being railed to the powerg ; 


and ſince 141 is 


- nations. 


al to 2, 27—g—1 
5 the pofüble combi- 


For example, if the number 


will be the number o 


of quantities be 5, the number of poſ- 
fidle combinations will be 25—6==32—6 
2226. 


Prob. 2. Any number of quantities 


undergo. 


deing given, to find the number of all the 
changes, which theſe quantities, com- 
bined in all the manners poſſible, can 
Let there be two quantities 


& and 6, their variations will be two; 
. conſequently, as each of them may be 
combined with itſelf, to theſe there muſt 
be added two variations more. Therefore 
the number of the whole will be 2+2=4. 


If. there were three quantities, and the 


- Exponent of the variation 2, the combi- 


nations will be 3, and the changes 3; to 


wit, ab, ac, be, and ba, ca, ch; to 


4 


+ - 


which if we add the three combinations 
of each quantity with itſelf aa, bb, cc, 
we ſhall have the number of changes 
3+2+3=9. - 

In like manner, it is evident, if the given 
quantities were 4, and the exponent 2, 


that the number of combinations will be 
6, and the number of changes likewiſe 6, 


and the number of combinations of each 


quantity with itſelf 4, and therefore the 


number of changes 16; if with the ſame 


exponent the given quantities were five, 
the number of changes would be 25 ; and 
in general, if the number of the quanti- 


ties were a, the number of changes would 
be *. 


Suppoſe the quantities 3, anti the expo- 


nent of variation 2, the number of changes 
is found 272=33, wiz: aaa, eat, aba, 


. baa, aac, aca, caa, abb, bab, bba, 
Abc, bac, beas, ach, cab, cha, arc, 


eac, cca, bbb, bbc, cbb, beb, bee, che, 


ccd, ecc. In like manner it will appear, 
if the quantities were 4, and the expo- 
nent 3, that the number of changes 
- would be 64=4*; and in general, if the 
number of quantities was u, and the 
_ exponent 3, the number of changes weuld 


he 13. 

By proceeding in this manner, it will be 
found, if the number of quantities be x, 
and the exponent u, that the number of 


changes would be *. Wherefore, if all 


the antecedents be added, where the cx - 


* 
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ponent is leſs, the number of all the po. 
ſible changes will be found 1 2 


4 4 342 "—+ Sc. till the 
number ſubtracted from » leaves 1, be- 
caule the beginning is from ſingle quan- 
tities taken once. 

Since, then, the number of all poſſible 
changes is in a geometrical progreſſion, 


the firſt or ſmalleſt term of which is u., 
the largeſt z", and the denominator v; it 
will be equal (u wb —)=(7—1),Sup- 
pole nA, the number of all poſſible va- 


riations will be (4 


—4)=(4—) 28 

= 340+ ; 
Suppoſe again #=24, the number of all 
the poſſible variations will be(2g*5..-24)-- 
(24—1) =320096586444068189867779 
553482 50600 divided by 23 = 13917242 
$3837252999425128493402200, In 30 
many various methods may the 24 l«- 

ters of the alphabet be varied and com- 
| bined among themſelves. Wolfius. 
COMBIN ATORY, in general, denotes 
ſomething belonging to combination, 
See the preceding article. 
COMBINATORY DISTILLATION, a me- 
thod of rectifying ſpirits, much prac- 
tiſed by . diſtilling ſeveral in- 
gredients along with the {pirits : ſuch 
are alkaline falts, and ſpirits, and other 
ſaline bodies capable of giving the ſpirits 
a good flavour, This method is con- 
demned by Dr, Shaw; ſince theſe ingre- 
dients mix themſelves ſo intimately wit! 
the ſpirits, as not to be cafily ſeparated 
again: hence, inficad of rectifying 01 

improving, they prevent the true and ge- 
nuine taſte of the ſpirits. 

COMBING / aves!, in commerce, the 
drawing wool acroſs the teeth of a cal 
called a comb, to diſpoſe it for ſpinnins. 

COMBURENDO HZARETICO. Scete 
article HERETICO CCMBURETN DO, 

COMB3UST, an appellation given to 
planet, when in conjunction with, or net 
diſtant above eight degrees and thi! 
minutes from the fun : ſome reſtrain the 
term eombuſt, to the diſtance of half then 
' diſk. F 

COME, an appellation by which the ſmall 
fibres of malt are called. See MALT, 

Come $SOPRA, in the italian muſic, im- 
ports that the part where it is foun , 
to he repeated again. 

COMEDY, is a fort of dramatic poct!Y 
which gives a view of common and pit” 
vate lite, recommends virtue, and ex. 

Pl 


to I 


or net 
thirty 
in the 
If thei! 


e ſmall 
LT. 

c, im- 
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poetry 
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a humorous and merry way. Scaliger 
defines comedy a dramatic poem, repre- 
ſenting the buſineſs of life, whoſe event 
is fortunate and ſtill familiar. Voſſius 
defines it a dramatic poem copying the 
actions of the principal citizens and com- 
mon people in a familiar ſtyle, and not 
without mirth and raillery. 
Critics are much divided about the nature 
of comedy. Ariſtotle calls it an imitation 
of the worſt, or rather, of the lowelt claſs 
of perſons by way of ridicule. Mr. Cor- 
neille finds fault with this, and maintains, 
that the actions of kings themſelves may 
enter comedy, SiS they be ſuch as 
are not very momentuous, nor attended 
with any conſiderable danger, Mir. Con- 
greve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſen - 
timent. But Mr. Dacier is of a con- 
trary opinion : he maintains, that come- 
dy allows of nothing grave or ſerious, 
unleſs it be turned to ridicule ; and that 
raillery and ridicule are its only proper 
and genuine marks. Thus different are 
critics on the nature of comedy : nor are 
they better agreed concerning the cha- 
racteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes it from 
ale ar þ Some diſtinguiſh it by the law- 
nels of the ſubject ; others, by the ridicu- 
lous light it is ſet in. According to F. 
Boſſu, comedy differs from tragedy in 
this, that the comic writer invents bath 
the names of his perſons, and the action 
which he preſents 3 whereas the tragic- 
writers invent only the latter; the former 
they are to take from hiſtory, 
Comedy has parts of quality and parts 
of quantity, Of the firſt kind there are 
four eſſential, the fable, the manners, the 
ſentiments, and the diction ; to which 
two are added which only. relate. to the 
repreſentation, wiz. the muſic and deco- 
ration. See FABLE, MANNERS, Cc. 
The parts of quantity are alſo four. 1. 
The entrance. 2. The working up of 
the plot, 3. The full growth of the 
plot, or the counter turn. 4. The dit- 
covery or unraveling of the plot. Theſe, 
in the language of the antients, are called 
the protalis, epitalis, cataſtaſis and ca- 
taſtrophe. See the articles PROTASIS, 
EeiTas1s, ACT, Sc. 
With regard to the various revolutions 
comedy has undergone, it is commonly 
diſtinguiſhed into three kings, wiz. the 
antient, the middle, and the new. The 


- antient comedy was ſharp, ſatirical, and 


extremely abuſive ; even men of the ſirſt 


tank, it they were ſulpected of any cri- 
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poſes the vices and follies of mankind in 


COMERCY, a city of Lorrain, in France, 


COM 
minal behaviour, whether the fats were 
true or falſe, were brought upon the ſtage 
without any diſguiſe, called by their own 
names, and uled as ſeverely as poſſible. 
Thus in the comedy of the clouds, Ariſ- 
tophanes brings Socrates in by name. 
Indeed this liberty of abuſe was allowed 
chiefly to the chorus, and was moſt uſed 
during the democracy of the Athenians, 
eſpecially in the time of the peloponneſian 
war. But when the thirty tyrants had 
ſeized the government, the middle comedy 
commenced ; for it being no longer fate 
tur the poets to rail at people in autho- 
rity, and openly to charge magiſtrates 
with crimes, ,they ſtill continued to ridi- 
cule the follies and expoſe the yices of 
particular perſons under fictitious names; 
by which the perſons were ſo well point- 
ed out, that it' was no difficult matter 
to know them. At length, however, 
they were obliged, in the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, to repreſs even this li- 
cenſe: and this reformation gave occa- 
ſion to the new comedy, which only 
brought upon the ſtage — adven- 
tures, and imaginary names. 
This laſt kind alone was received among 
the Romans, who nevertheleſs made a 
new ſubdiviſion of it into antient, middle, 
and new, according to the various pe- 
riods of the commonwealth. Among 
the antient comedies were reckoned thate 
of Livius Andronicus; among the mid- 
dle, thoſe of Pacuvius ; and among the 
new ones, thoſe of Terence. The like- 
wile diſtinguiſhed comedy 3 to 
the quality of the perſons repreſented; and 
the dreſs they wore, into togatæ, præ- 
textatz, trabeatz, and tabernariæ, which 
laſt agrees pretty nearly with our farces. 
Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from 
farce, as the former repreſents nature as 
ſhe is, tae other diſtorts and overcharges 
her. They both paint from the life, but 
with different views : the one to make 
nature known, the other to make her 
ridiculous. 


twenty miles welt of Nancy: eaſt long. 
5? 265 north lat. 48 45 
COMES, in zoology, a ſpecies of butterfly, 
with four legs, and erect, roundiſh wings. 
COMET, an opake, ſpherical, and ſolid 
body like a planet, performing revolu- 
tions about the ſun in elliptical orbits, 
which have the ſun in one of the foci. 
The antients were divided in their opi- 
nions concerning them; ſome conſidering 
them as wandering ſtars ; others, as me- 
teors 


COM 
teors kindled in the atmoſphere of the 
earth, ſubſiſting for a time, and then dif- 


fipated : others looked upon them as 


odigies. But it is put beyond doubt 


by the more accurate obſervations of the 


late aſtronomers, that they are a kind of 
Planets. That they are not meteors, is 
obvious; for if they were, they could 
not- bear that vaſt heat which ſome of 
them in their perihelia receive from the 
fun. The great comet which appeared 
in the year 1680, was within a fixth part 
of the ſun's diameter from its ſurface, 


and therefore muſt acquire a degree of 


Heat intenſe beyond all imagination. 

But that comets are not only above the 
air, but alſo beyond the moon, is plain ; 
becauſe comets ſeen from diftant places, 
are obſerved to be at the ſame diftance 


from a fixed ſtar which is near them. 


As for example, the comet which Tyeho 
Brahe obſerved at Uraniburg, was hke- 
wiſe ſeen by Hagecius at Prague in Bo- 
hemia at the ſame time; which two 
places differ ſix degrees in latitude, and 
are nearly under the ſame meridian, and 
both meaſured the diſtance of this comet 
from the ſtar e call the vultur; that is, 
how much it was below it towards the 
horizon, for both the vultur and comet 
were in the ſame vertical circle, and both 
obſervators found their diſtances the ſame, 
and conſequently they both viewed the 
comet in the ſame point of the heavens ; 
which could not be, unleſs it had been 
higher than the moon. 

The figures of comets are obſerved to be 
very different, for ſome of them throw 
forth beams like hair every way round 
them, and theſe are called hairy comets. 
Others again have a long beard, or ra- 
ther a fiery tail, oppoſite to the region in 
which the ſun is ſeen; and they are 
called bearded, or comets with tails. 
Their magnitude has alſo been obſerved 
to be very different; many of them with- 


out the hair, appear no bigger than ftars 


of the firſt magnitude. But tome authors 
have given us an account of others which 
were much greater : ſuch was that which 
appeared in the time of the emperor 

ro, which, as Seneca relates, was not 
inferior in magnitude to the ſun itſelf. 


In like manner, the comet which Heve- 


lius obſerved in the year 1652, did not 
ſeem to be leſs than the moon, tho' it 
had not fo bright a ſplendor ; for it had 
a pale and dim light, and appeared with 
a diſmal aſpect. Moſt have a denſe and 
dark atmoſphere ſurrgunding their bodies, 
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which weakens and blunts the ſun's rays; 
but within it, appears the nucleus or 
ſolid body of the comet, which when the 
clouds are diſperſed, gives a ſplendid and 
briſk light. 


The particulars in which comets differ 
from planets are, that they move in va- 


rious directions, ſome the way with the 
planets, others the contrary ; neither are 


their motions confined within the zodiac, 
their orbits admitting of any inclination 
to the ecliptic whatever. And the eccen- 


tricity of their orbits is ſo very great, 
that ſome of the comets perform the 
greateſt part of their motion almoſt in 
right lines, tending in their approach to 
the ſun almoſt directly towards it, after 
which they paſs it; and when they leave 
it, march off again nearly in a right line 
till they are out of fight, as if they were 


| haſtening back to the fixt ſtars. As they 


approach the ſun, their motion grow; 
proportionably {wifter ; for they delcribe 


equal areas in equal times about its cen- 


ter as the planets do. Hence it is, that 
when they are in their perihelia, their 
motion is immenſely ſwifter than wher 
they are in their aphelia. 


- This will better appear from the follow- 


ing demonſtration. Let 8 (plate XI. VI. 
tig. 2.) be the ſun, APDG the elliptic 
orbit of a comet, TCE the orbit of the 
earth. If we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſemi- 
axis of the comet's orbit to be 100 times 
greater than the ſemi- axis of the earth's 
orbit, or, which is the ſame, than its mean 
diſtance from the ſun, that comet would 
not complete its revolution in lets than 
1000 years; for the ſquares of the peri- 
odical times of che earth and comet, mutt 
be as the cubes of their mean diſtances 
from the ſun : and the comet becomes 


- viſible only for that part of its period, 


wherein it deſcends towards the fun and 
approaches near the earth, as in F, and 
then after it has paſſed its perihelion, 
conſtantly riſing higher from the Un 
about G, it will begin to vaniſh, and 
will not be viſible. without a teleſcope. 
If the aphejion diftance be to the perihe- 
hon as 1000 is to one, the velocity of a 
comet in the perihelion, will bear the 


- ſame proportion to the velocity at the 


aphelion. For the area A8 B, mult be 
but equal to the area P SD, if the arches 
AB and PD be deſcribed by the comct 
in equal times, and then the arch P 
muſt be greater than AB, in the fame 
proportion as AS is greater than PS. 
'L lus is the proportion of their abſolute 

| velocities. 
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velocities. But their angular velocities 
about the ſun, are in a duplicate propor- 
tion of theſe diſtances, or as 1000000 
to 1. So that while the comet in its pe- 
rihelion deſcribes one degree with its 
angular motion, where it aſcends to its 
aphelion, it will deſcribe in an equal 
time but aber of a degree. Hence 
then is ſeen the cauſe why comets are 
viſible to us for ſo ſhort a time, and when 
they diſappear, why they are ſo long be- 
fore they viſit us again. This allo de- 
ſtroys the objection againſt the return of 
comets drawn from the rarity of their 
appearance, 

As the elliptic orbit of a comet is fo 
very eccentric, that portion of it wherein 
it becomes viſible to us, may paſs for a 
parabola. By conſidering, therefore, that 
portion as a piece of a parabola near its 
vertex, the calculation of their motions 


becomes much eaſier ; and upon that 


hypotheſis Dr. Halley has conſtructed 
and calculated a table, by which, when- 
ever a new comet ſhall appear, it may 
be determined whether it be any of thote 
which have yet appeared, and conſe- 
quently its period, and the axis of it or- 
bit be determined, and its return foretold. 
From this table, as well as from the ob- 
ſervations of aſtronomers, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the comet which appeared in 
the year 1682, was the ſame which was 
ſeen before in 1607 and 1831, and there- 
tore may be expected again in the year 
1758, after a period of about 151 years. 
And that the great comet which appear- 
ed in the year 1680, was the ſame ſeen 
in the time of king Henry I. in x106, 
and in 531, and in the forty-fourth year 
before Chriſt, when Julius Cæſar was 
murdered, If fo, then the period of this 
comet 1s about 575 years. There are 
between twenty and thirty that have ap- 
peared ſince the year 1337, but no two 
appearances ſeem to belong to the ſame 
comet, except thoſe above-mentioned, 

The phenomena of comets which ariſe 
from the motion of the earth, agree in'a 
great meaſure with thoſe of the planets. 
For inſtance, thoſe comets which move 
according to the order of the ſigns, a little 
before they diſappear, become more than 
ordinarily flow or retrograde, if the earth 
at that time be between them and the 
fun, but moze than ordinary ſwift, if the 
earth be on the oppoſite tide : and the 
reverſe of this happens to thoſe which 
move contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
This is occahaned by the motion of the 
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earth; for when the earth goes the fame 
way with a comet, but with a ſwifter 
motion, the comet ſeems retrograde 
when with a flower motion, the comet's 
apparent motion becomes flower ; and 
when the earth moves the contrary way, 
it becomes ſwifter. See the articles RE- 
TROGRADATION and PLANET. 
Few comets are to be ſeen in their acceſs 
to the ſun, but in their receſs appear 
with long fiery tails, pointing directly, 
or nearly ſo, towards that part of the 
heavens which with reſpect to the comet 
is oppoſite to the ſun. Some are viſible 
before they reach the ſun, and begin to 
put forth their tails, which at firſt are 
ſhort and thin, ſeldom exceeding fifteen 
or twenty degrees in length, but grow 
longer and denſer as the comet comes 
nearer the fun, If the comet paſſes very 
near the ſun, it then ſends forth fiery 
beams of light every way. Aſter this it 
puts forth a tail forty, fifty, or ſixty de- 
grees long, which, as the comet recedes 
tarther from the ſun, continually dimi- 
niſhes both in length and ſplendor ; but 
is larger and longer at any diſtance in its 
receſs from the ſun, than at an equal diſ- 


In order to account for the formation of 
the tails of comets, ſome have ſuppoſed 
that the heads of comets are tranſparent, 
and that their tails are no other than 2 
beam of the (un tranſmitted through them. 
But were the heads of comets tranſparent, 
they themſelves would be ſcarcely viſible, 
Others, that they ariſe from the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light in their way from 
the comet to us. But if fo, then both 
the planets and fixed ſtars ought to have 
tails alſo. Kepler aſcribed the aſcent of 
the tails to the rays of the ſum carrying 
the particles of the comet's atmoſphere 
with them; that is, impelling them into 
the regions oppoſite to it. But we have 
no inſtance of any thing in nature like 
this: it is therefore an hypotheſis that 
cannot be ſupported. Sir Itaac Newton 
thinks the great ſplendor and length of 
the tails, ariſes from the heat which the 
ſun communicates to the comet as it paſſes 
near it. As the aſcent of the ſmoke in 
a chimney is owing to the impulſe ot 
the air with which it is intangled, in like 
manner, ſays he, the teil of a comet may 
riſe from the atmoſphere thereof into thoſe 
parts which are oppoite to the ſun, being 
carried up by the ther about the comet, 
rarefied to a very great degrec by the heat - 
thereof. Thais opinion is greatly corro- 

* burated 
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borated by the appearance of the tails ; 
for when accurately obſerved, they are 
found not to riſe always in a direction 
preciſely oppoſite to the ſun, but to de- 
viate or incline a little from thence to- 
wards thoſe parts which the comet has 
lately left; and not only fo, but to be 
bent into a certain curvature, the extre- 
mities of the tails deviating from the true 
oppoſition more in proportion than the 

r parts; and to be more denſe, ſeem- 
ingly, and better defined on the convex 
than on the concave fide. And further, 
that the longer the tail is, the more fen- 
fible is the curvature, as being the greateſt 
at the greateſt diſtance from the body of 
the comet, Upon theſe accounts Sir 
Iſaac thinks it evident, that the phano- 
mena of the tails of comets depend on the 
motion of their heads, and that the heads 
furniſh the matter which forms the tails. 
Mr. Rowning, who is not fatisfied 
with Sir Iſaac's opinion, . accounts for 
the tails of comets in the following 
manner. It is well known, (ays he, 
that when the light of the fun paſſes 
through the atmoſphere of any body, as 
the earth, that which paſſes on one fide, 
is by the refraction thereof made to con- 
verge towards that which paſſes on the 
oppoſite one; and this convergency is 
not wholly effected either at the entrance 
of the light into the atmoſphere, or at 
its. going out ; but that beginning at its 
entrance, it increaſes in every point of 

its —— It is alſo agreed, that the 
atmoſpheres of the comets are very large 
and denſe. He therefore, ſuppoſes, that 
by ſuch time as the light of the ſun has 
paſſed through a conſiderable part of the 
- atmoſphere of a comet, the rays thereof 
are ſo far refracted towards each other, 
that they now begin ſenſibly to illuminate 
it, or rather the vapours floating therein, 
and ſo render that part which they have 
yet to. paſs through viſible to us ; and 
that this portion of the atmoſphere of a 
comet thus illuminated, appears to us in 
the form of a beam of the ſun's light, and 
paſſes under the denomination of acomet's 
tail. Thisis the hypotheſis of Mr. Rown- 
ing : how well it anſwers the phænomena 
of the tails, may be ſeen in his ſyſtem of 
natural philoſophy, part IV. cap. 11. 
To determine the apparent place and courſe 
of a COMET. One method by which 


aſtronomers inveſtigate them is this. 
They obſerve what two ſtars are directly 
one on one ſide of the comet, and the 
- other on the other; which is done by 
| 7 
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holding up a thread between the eye and 
the two ſtars, and extending it in ſuch 
manner, as that it ſhall ſeem to cross 
each ftar : then they look out two other 
ſtars in fuch ſituation alſo, that the comet 
ſhall appear in a line that paſſes from one 
to the other which are found as before. 
Then they extend a thread upon the ce. 
leſtial globe from one of the two firk ſtars 
to the other; and another thread from 
one of the two laſt ſtars to the other: and 
the point on the globe where the threads 
crols, is the apparent place of the comct 
at the time the obſervation,was made, 
This they do daily, and ſo trace out its 
apparent courſe in the heavens. 


To determine the parallax of a Cow, 


See the article PARALLAX. 


Trajectory of a COMET. See the article 


TRAJECTORY. 


COMETARIUM, a curious machine ex- 


hibiting an idea of the revolution of 2 
comet about the ſun. It is contrived in 
ſuch a manner, as by elliptical wheels to 
ſhew the unequal motion of a comet in 
every part of its orbit. The comet is re- 
preſented by a ſmall braſs ball, carried by 

a radius vector, or wire, in an ellintic 

groove about the ſun in one of its foci, 

and the years of its period are ſhewn by 
an index moving with an equable motion 
over a graduated filver circle. See a fe- 

preſentation of it in plate XLV. fig. 3. 

and Martin's Philoſophia Britannica, vol. 

I. b. 140, Sc. 

When the lid is taken off the box, it 

2 as follows: NO and QT are 

elliptic wheels, turning each other 

about their foci I and 8, by means of 2 

cat-gut ſtring in a groove on their edges 
croſung at K. NO is moved by the cu- 
cular wheel 1, which is itſelf moved by 
the wheel G; and this by an endleſs (crew 
turned by a winch on the outſide of the 
box. The ellipſis P L1M, deſcribed about 

the foci Ss, repreſents the comet's orbit. 

COMETA MARINA, in zoology, tie 
name by which ſome call the larger kind 
of aſterias, or ſtar-fiſh. See STAR-F154H. 

COMEFREY, the engliſh name of a genus 
of plants, called by botaniſts ſymphj tum. 
See the article SYMPHYTUM. 

Spotted COMFREY, a name ſometimes uſed 

for pulmonaria, or lung-wort. 

COMITATVUS PossE. See the article 
Poss COMITATUS. 

COMITIA, in roman antiquity, an al. 
ſembly of the: people, either in the com. 
tium or campus · martius, for the election 
of magiſtrates, or conſulting on the . 

portant 


im- 
tar: 


tribune, pontif, ædile, or the like. 


8 
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ortant affairs of the republic. See the 
witicles COMITIUM and CAMPUS-MAR- 
TIUS. | 
There were certain days fixed for theſe 
alemblies, called dies comitiales, marked 
with a C in julius Cæſar's calendar. 
There were three kinds of comitia, vix. 
curiata, centuriata, and tributa, fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the manner wherein the 
people vote), and gave their ſuffrages, 
viz. by curiz, or pariſhes, tribes, or cen- 
turies. The comitia curiata ewe their 
original to the diviſion which Romulus 
made of the people into thirty curiz, 
which aanſwer in molt reſpetts to our pa- 
riſhes. The comitia centuriata were in- 
ſtituted by Servius Tullins. Comitial 
allemblies held for the election of conſuls, 
were called conſular comitia, In like 
manner the other comitia were named 
from the officer to be created, whether a 
The 
power of calling theſe aſſemblies, belong - 
ed at firſt only to the kings: but on tne 
eſtabliſhment of the democracy, the fame 
privilege was allowed to molt of the chief 
magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the pon - 
tiffs. 
OMITIALIS MORBUS, an appella- 
tion given to the epilepſy, by reaſon the 
comitia of antient Rome were diſſolved, 
if any perſon in the aſſembly happened 
to be taken worth this diſtemper. 
ONMITIUM, in roman antiquity, a large 
hall in the forum, where the comitia were 


vordinarily held. See the articles Fox UM 


Cc 


and-COMITIA. 

This hall was a long time open at top, 
for which reaſon the affemblics were ot - 
ten interrupted by bad weather. It was 
firſt covered in the time of the fecond 
punic war, and according to Roſinus, the 
conluls and trivumes were not created in 
the comitium, but in the campus-martius. 
OMMA; among grammarians, 2 point 
or character marked thus (,) ſerving to 
denote a ſhort ſtop, and to divide the 
members of a period. 

Different authors define and uſe this point 
ſo differently, that it is diſhcult to aſcer- 
tain the preciſe ule of it, The ordinary 


doctrine concerning it, conveys no clear 


or diſtinct idea of it; being thus, that it 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, ad- 
verbs, and fuch diviſions of a period as 
are not neceſſarily joined together : ſome 
ſay indeed, that the comma ſerves to diſ- 
tinguiſh thoſe members of a period in 
each whereof is à verb and the nomina- 
tive cafe o a verb, Thus, though nothing 
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nuch gains upon the affetions as an 
extompare elequeiice, which wwe have con- 
Nantly occaſion jor, and are obliged to 
practife every day, aue wery rarely meet 
with any who excel in it. 


The comma is made ule of to diſtinguiſh 


ſeveral nouns, ſubſtantives, adjectives, or 
verbs, not joined by a conjunction in the 
ſame member of a period: thus, err ar, 


looks, geſture, and different tones of waice, 


are the means by avhich mankind comm.- 
meate their thaughts to each other: or, 
a man never becches agreeable in con- 
werſation, but by fluljing the tafte, re- 
ſpecting the tharofer, conforming bin- 
felf to ile humour, $:c. of tt be con- 
Terſes With. 

But the comma is omitted when thoſe 
words are united by a conjunction, as, 
good humour and good ſenſe ſeldom fail to 
make a man agreeable in converſation. 


COMMA, in nnuittcy, an interval equal to the 


difference of the tone major and minor, 
and expreſſe] by the ratio 81: 80. Ste 


the articles INTERVAL and TONE. 
COMMANDING 6R0vuND, in the mili- 


tary art, an eminence overlooking any 
poſt, or ſtrong place. 

A commanding ground is of three kinds: 
firſt, a front ground, being an height, 
oppoſite to the face of ſome poſt, which 
plays upon its front. Secondly, a reverle 
ground, being an eminence that can play 
upon the back of any poſt.” Thirdly, 
an enſilade commanding ground, or cur- 
tin commanding ground, being an emi- 
nence that; with its ſhot, can ſcour all 
the length oi a ftraight line. 


COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, is 


uſed variouſly: ſometimes it is taken for 
the commandment of/the king; as when, 
upon his own motion, and from his own 
mouth, he orders any perſon to priſon. 
Sometimes © is uſed for the command- 
ment of the juſtices : this commandment 
is either abſolute, or ordinary. Ablolute, 
is when a juſtice commits a perſon to 
priſon for couterapt, &c. upon his own 
authority, as a puniſhment. Ordinary, 
is where a juſtice commits a perſon rather 
for ſafe cuitody than for puniſhment : 
the perſon, thus committed by ordinary 
commandment, is bailable. In another 
ſenſe of the word, magiltrates may com- 
mand others to afhſt them in the execu- 
tion of their offices, in oder to keep 
the king's peace, &c. | 


COMMANDMENT is likewiſe uſed for the 


offence of a perſon that wills or orders 
another to do ſome unlawſul a, 28 
4 R theit, 
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theft, murder, or the like. To com- 
mand any one to commit burglary, is 
telony excluded clergy z and he who 
commands the doing any act that is un- 
lawful, is acceſſary to it and all the con- 
ſequences thereof, if executed in the ſame 
manner as commanded ; tho' not, where 
It varies, or where the commander re- 
vokes the command. In treſpaſſes, &c. 
a maſter ſhall be charged with the acts 
of his ſervant, done by his command: 
howerer, ſervants ſhall not be excuſed for 
committing any crime, when they act 
by command oi their maſters, who have 
no ſuch power over them as to enforce 
fuch commandments. The commands 
of infants or feme-coverts are void. 
COMMANDRY, a fort of benefice, or 
certain revenue, belonging to a military 
order, and conferred on antient knights, 
who had done ſervices to. the order, as 
the commandries of Malta, 
The commandries of Malta are of dif- 
ferent kinds: for as the order conſiſts of 
knights, chaplains, Cc. there are pecu- 
liar commandries or revenues attached to 
each ; and the knights to whom one of 
theſe benefices is given, is called com- 
mander. 
There are alſo commandries for the re- 
ligious in the order of St. Bernard, and 
St. Anthony. The kings of France 
have converted feveral of the hoſpitals 
for lepers into commandries of the order 
of St. Lazarus. 
'COMMELINA, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria- monogynia call of — whole 
Corolla conſiſts of ſix petals; the exte- 
rior three of which are ſmall, oval, and 
- concave, of the dimenſions of the peri- 
anthium ; the three- interior and alter- 
nate petals are. large, roundiſh, and co- 
loured. The fruit is a naked, roundiſh 
capſule, containing three cells, and di- 
vided by three valves : the feeds, being 
two only, are angulated, | 
COMMEMORATION, in a general 
ſenſe, the remembrance of any perſon or 
thing; or the doing any thing in ho- 
nour of a perſon's memory, or in re- 
membrance of any paſt event. Thus 
the euchariſt is a commemoration of the 
ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is a practice among the roman-catho- 
lics for dying perſons to leave a legacy 
to the church, for the rehearſing of maſſes 
in commemoration of them. 
COMMEMORATION is alſo the name of two 
religious feaſts, otherwilecallcd All- ſaints 
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and All-fouls, 


See ALL-SAINTS and 
ALL-SOULS. 


COMMENDAM, in the eccleſiaſtical law, 


the truſt or adminiſtration of the reve- 
nues of a benefice, given either to a lay- 
man, to hold, by way of depefitum, for 
ſix months, in order to repairs, Cc. or to 
an eccleſiaſtic, or beneficed perſon, to 
perform the paſtoral duties thereof, till 
once the wants Io is provided with a re- 
gular incumbent. 

Commendams were formerly a very lau- 
dable inftitution : for when an elective 
benefice became vacant, for which the 
ordinary could not, for ſome reaſon, 
immediately provide, the care of it was 
— . to ſome man of merit, whe 
took upon him the direction of it, till 
the vacancy was filled up, but enjoyed 
none of the profits. 

At length it became a maxim among the 
—— that a clerk might hold two 
benefices, the one titular, and the other in 
commendam : yet ſtill, the commendam 
was to continue only till other proviſions 
were made; and afterwards, they began 
to be given for a determinate time. 


COMMENDAM, in the church of Rome, is 


likewiſe a real title of a regular benefice, 
ſuch as an abbey or priory, given by the 
pope to a ſecular clerk, or even to a lay- 
man, with a power to diſpole of the 
fruits thereof during life. | 

In England, the right of granting bene- 
fices in commendam is veſted in the 
crown by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. This 
right was conteſted in the reign of king 
James I. when it was diſputed, not only 
whether the King might grant a commen- 
dam, but whether or no they were to 
be granted without neceſſity. 


COMMENDATORY, in a general ſenſe, 


C 
C 


ſomething belonging to a commendam. 
OMMENDATORY ABBOT. See ABBOT, 
OMMENDATVUS, in our old cuſtoms, 


one that lives under the patronage of ſome 


C 


great perſon: hence commendati homines, 
were thoſe who by voluntary homage put 
themſelves under the protection of a ſupe- 
rior lord; and commendati dimidii, thoſe 
who had dependance on two ſeveral lords, 
and were to pay each one half of their 
homage. : 

OMMENSURABLE; among geometri- 
cians, an appellation given to fuch quan- 
tities as are meaſuted by one and the 
ſame common meafure : thus if the line 


— 4— —— £ be equal to 
| $, and 
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$, and the line 3 4 equal to 


4 inches, theſe two lines will be com- 
menſurable, ſince the ſame common mca - 
ſure 2, meaſures them both. 

COMMENSURABLE NUMBERS, whether in- 
tegers or fractions, are ſuch as can be 
meaſured or diyided by ſome other num- 
ber, without any remainder : ſuch are 
12 and 18, as being meaſured by 6 or 3. 

COMMENSURABLE in POWER, is ſaid of 
right lines, when their ſquares are mea- 
ſured by one and the ſame ſpace, or ſu- 
perficies, 

COMMENSURABLE SURDS, thoſe that be- 
ing reduced to their leaſt terms, become 
true figurative quantities of their kind ; 
and are therefore as a rational quantity 
to a rational one. 

COMMENTARY, or ComMMENT, in 

matters of literature, an illuſtration ot 
the difficult or oblcure paſſages of an 
author. 
It is an obſervation of Evremond, that 
commentators uſually find beauties, and 
even doctrines, that the original author 
never dreamt of, | 

COMMENTARY, or COMMENTARHES, like- 
wile denotes a kind ot hiltory, or. me- 
moirs of certain traniactions, wherein the 
author had a conſiderable hand : ſuch are 
the commentaries of Cæſar. 

COMMERCE, a term uted for the buy- 
ing, ſelling, or bartering of all manner 
of commodities, in order to profit by the 
ſame. 

Inſtead of ſhewing how commerce flou- 
riſhed, and what encouragement it met 
with among the Egyptians, Phœnicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Cc. our 
labour will be better beſtowed in exa- 
mining 2 what tooting it ſtood among 
our anceſtors, and how it is, or ought to 
be eſteemed at preſent. The large ſhare 
which the trading part of the nation has 
in the legiſlature, evidently proves how 
high it was valued by our anceſtors : 
for whilſt one, or at the utmoſt two 
members were thought ſufficient to repre- 
ſent a whole county in parliament, moſt 
boroughs ſend an equal number of bur- 
geſſes to take care of their trading in- 
tereſt ; ſo that theſe laſt amount to 334, 
whereas the knights for the counties are 
only $0, and the citizens for the cities 50. 
Great traders have likewiſe been diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular marks of honour. 
They have been created knights, knights 
of the Garter and Bath, bannerets, ba- 
ronets, barons and earls z which fulh- 
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cientiy proves, that trading was not only 
formerly, but is, at preſent, thought to 
be of the greateſt conſequence to the na- 
tion; and never did, or can, by cur 
laws and cuſtoms, detract from any man 
or family; but, on the contrary, that 
ſome of the belt houſes among the no- 
bility are the deſcendants of great trad- 
ers : thus the late earl of Haverſham was 
originally a merchant, the preſent earl 
of Tilney's grandfather the ſame; as was 
the great-grandfather of the preſent duke 


'of Bedford, and numberleſs others. And 


why ſhould not commerce, as well as 
law and divinity, or the ſword, be a road 
to the higheſt honour ?-It is prudence 
and activity that Ciitinguiſhes a man from 
the compion herd of mankind ; and if 
he who faves a town, or a body of troops, 
be rewarded with honours, is it not juſt, 
that the man who eſtabliſhes new manu- 
factures, or branches of trade, whereby 
thouſands are not only maintained but 
made happy, ſhould be honoured by his 
prince, and reſpected by his fellow-ſub- 
jects ? 
As to the great advantages of commerce, 
may it not be deemed the baſis of civil ſo- 
ciety, and the moſt neceſſary principle 
to unite all men of whatever country or 
condition? Is it not an unexhaufthle 
ſource of plenty to all the world? By it, 
the mercantile people of all nations ſeem 
to be but one body incorporated ; the 
riches of every trading town circulate 
into the hands of poor and induſtrious 
mechanics; and the neceſiittes and con- 
veniencies of one place fupplied from the 
molt diſtant ſhores of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. Without commerce, the greateſt 
ſtates make but a poor figure ; being ne- 
glefted and deſpiſed by their neighbours, 
and unable to provide for their numerous 
poor at home : whereas where commerce 
flouriſhes, theſe add grandeur to the ſtate, 
and the merchants live like princes, and 
at the ſame time provide the ſinews of 
war againſt the molt daring attacks of 
their enemics. 
The cities of Venice azd Genoa have 
been raiſed merely by commerce; and to 
its decay, may be aſcribed the diminu- 
tion of their influence and power. So long 
as the counts of Flanders careſſed the 
woollen- manufacturers, nothing could 
compare to the wealth of the cities of 
Bruges and Ghent: whereas the work- 
men, when loaded with impoſitions and 
taxes, together with their manufactures, 
carried riches and wealth to England and 
4 R 2 Antwerp. 
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Antwerp. Holland receives from, and 
ſends embaſſadors to, crowned heads. It 
ranks with the moſt diitinguiſhed lates, 
and is behind none of them for the 
plenty it enjoys bath of the neceſſary and 
the agreeable, for the boldneſs of its en- 
terprizes, and the wildom of its govern- 
ment. And what are the Dutch but a 
ſet of merchants, who take a pride in 
being ſuch ? Since the ſpirit of commerce 
has ſpread itſelf over that little corner of 
the world, it has aſſumed a new face; the 
waters have been carried off ; the grounds 
of their habitations are daily raiſed, and 
rendered -firmer and firmer ; their towns 
are become models of neatneſs and con- 
veniency ; and th draining of their lands 
has made way tor gardening and hut- 
bandry. As to England, the conveni- 
ence and multitude ot its ports, the good- 
neſs of its commodities, and the mduſtry 
and ingenuity of its workmen, have eſta- 
bliſhed its trade fo as to admit of no rival 
but the Dutch. England trades in all 
parts of the world, nor does any nation 
drive ſuch a trade as ſhe does with her 
own commodities z for the dutch trade 
conſiſts chiefly in the tranſportation of 
foreign goods ſrom one country to ano- 
ther. Not only at London, where the 
great trading companies are eſtabliſhed, 
but at Brifol, Liverpool, &c. and all 
over the kingdom, does commerce exert 
its kindly inttuence : for not to mention 
the vaſt number of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other perſons immediately 
engaged in trade, does not the gardener, 
the farmer, the grazier, the landed gen- 
tleman, and even the nobleman in a 
manner live by it; nay, is it not the 
molt ſolid ſupport of the prince, and of the 
ſtate itſelf ? 
Conſidering, therefore, the vaſt impor- 
tance of this employment, it is no won- 
der that the nations of Europe ſeem to 
vie with each other, which {hall give it 
the greateit encouragement ; and to the 
honour of our government it muſt be 
allowed, that, in this reſpect, Britain 
iclds to none of them. Bounties, draw- 
— prohibitions, Sc. and even the 
eltabliſhment of trading companies, with 
excluſive privileges; all have this great 
and important object in view. See the 
articles BouNTY, DRAWBACK, Sc. 
As to the branches of commerce treated 
of in this dictionary, they are very nu- 
merous, but may be arranged under thete 
heads: 1. Thoſe which are merely mer- 


cantile, or between merchant and mer- 
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chant : ſuch are bills of exchange, xc. 
counts of ſales, company-partnerſhip, 
ſactor, ſupercargo, inſurance, book- ke: p- 
ing, Sc. 2. Thole relative to ſſüpping, 
as average, barratry, bottomry, bill ot 
lading, charter- party, freight, Sc. z. 
Thoſe relating to exportation and jm- 
portation, as bounty, drawback, duties, 
cuſtoms, board of trade and plantation, 
Sc. 4. Such as regard manufactures, 
as cloth, linnen, ſtuſts, hats, lace, Sc. und 
hence woollen-draper, linnen-draper, Cc. 


COMMINA'T ORY, an appeſlation givcn 


to whatever threatens puniſhment, or 
ſome penalty: ſuch is that part of 4 
felon's ſentence of baniſhment, Which 
makes it death if he return before a c- 
tain time. 


COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking, 


or rather grinding, a body to very ſmall 
articles. 

CCMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, 
an officer of the biſhop, who exerci{c: 
ſpiritual juriſdiction in places of a dio- 
ceſe ſo far from the epiſcopal ſee, thut 
the chancellor cannot call the people to 
the biſhop's principal conſiſtory coun, 
without giving them too much incor.- 
veniency. 

In Scotland, theſe commiſſaries are ſtill 
continued, notwithſtanding epiſcopacy is 
now no more. 

COMMISSARY, in a military ſenſe, is of 
three forts. | 

COMMISSARY general of the muſters, an 
officer appointed to muſter the army, 48 
often as the general thinks proper, in 
order to know the ſtrength of each regi- 
ment and company, to receive and in- 
ſpect the muſter-rolls, and to keep ar 
exact ſtate of the ſtrength ot the army. 

COMMISSARY general of flares, an oflice; 
in the artillery, who has the charge d. 
all the ſtores, for which he is accountable 
to the office of crdnance. 

COMMISSARY general of proviſions, an ofli- 

cer who has the inſpection of the bread, 
and provihons of the army. 

COMMISSION, in common law, the war- 
rant or Jetters-patent which all perſons, 
exerciling juriſdiction, have to empowæer 
them to — or determine any cauſe or 
ſuit : as the commiſſion of the judges, 
Se. , 

Moſt of the great officers judicial and 

minittcrial of the realm, are made allo 

by commiſſion ; by means of commiſſion, 
oaths, cognizance of fines, anſwers in 
chancery, &c. are taken; witneſſes ex- 
amined, offices tound, Sc. 
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COMMISSION of anticipation, was a com- 
miſſion formerly iſſued under the great 
ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy before the day. 

COMMISSION of affociation, was a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal, to aſſociate 
two or more learned perſons with the 
juſtices in the circuits and counties of 
Wales. 

Couuissiox of bankruptcy, is the com- 
miſſion that iſſues from the lord chan- 
cellor, on a perſon's becoming a bank- 
rupt within any of the ſtatutes, directed 
to certain commiſſioners appointed to ex- 
amine into it, and to ſecure the bank- 
rupt's lands and effects, for the ſatisſac- 
tion cf his creditors, See BANKRUPT. 

COMMISSION of charitable uſes iſſues out of 
the chancery, directed to the biſhop and 
others of the dioceſe, where any lands 
given towards charitable uſes are miſap- 
plied, &c. in order to inquire into and 
redreſs the abuſe. 

CouuissioN of delegates, a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, directed to certain 
pres utually two or three temporal 

ords, as many biſhops, and two judges of 
the law, authoriſing them to fit upon an 
appeal to the king, in the court of chan- 
cery, from a ſentence given by the arch- 
biſhop in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe. 

COMMISSION of lunacy iſſues out cf the 
court of chancery, to inquire whether a 
perſon repreſented to be a lunatic be ſo 
or not. 

COMMISSION of peace, 
JusTICE of peace. 
COMMISSION of rebellion, generally term - 
ed a writ of rebellion, iſſues where a per- 
ſon, aſter proclamation made by the 
ſheriff, on a procels out of the chancery 
or exchequer, required, upon pain of his 
allegiance, to preſent himſelf to the court 

by a day aſſigned, neglects to appear. 

COMMISSION of ſexvers, is a commiſſion 
directed to certain perſons, to inſpet and 
lee drains and ditches well kept in the 
marſhy and fenny parts of England, tor 
the beiter conveying of water into the 
ſea, and preſerving the graſs on the land, 

CoMmis$ION-OFFICERS., See the article 
OFFICER, 

Couuissiox, in commerce. 
ticle FACTORAGE. 


See the article 


See the ar- 


COMMISSIONER, a perſon authoriſed 


by commiſſion, letters-patent, or other 
lawful warrant, to examine any matters, 


or execute any public office, &c., See 


Couutssiox and WARRANT, 
Beſides thoſe relating to judicial proceed - 


ings, there are 
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COMMISSIONERS of the cuſtoms. See the 
article CUSTOMS. 

COMMISSIONERS of exciſe. Ses EXCISE. 

COMMISSIONERS. of the navy. Ser tlic 
article NAvY. 

Lards COMMISSIONERS of the treaſury. 
See TREASURY and EXCHEQUER. 
There are alſo commiſhoners of hawkers 
and pedlars, commiſſioners of alienation, 
commilhoners of the ſtamps, &c. 


COMMISSUM FIDEI, or Flor con- 


MISSUM, See FIDEI COMMISSUM. 

COMMISSURE, commiſſura, a word uſed 
by ſeveral authors for the (mall pores af 
any body, or the little clefts, cavities, or 
interſtices, which are between the par- 
ficles of any body, eſpecially when the 
particles are broadiſh and flatiſh, and lie 
contiguous to one another like very thin 
plates. See the article Pore, Sc. 

CoMmMlsSURE, in architecture, Sc. the 
joint of two ſtones, or the application of 
the ſide of one to that of the other. 

COMMITTMENT, in law, the ſending 

of a perſon, charged with ſome crime, 
to priſon, by warrant, or order. 
A commitment may be made by the king 
and council, by the judges of the law, 
the juſtices of peace, or other magiſtrates 
who have authority by the laws and fta- 
tutes of the realm ſo to do. Every com- 
mitment ſhould be made by warrant un- 
der the hand and ſeal of the party com- 
mitting, and the cauſe of commitmeut 
is to be expreſſed in the warrant. The 
terms of it muſt alſo require the criminal 
to be kept in cuſtody till diſcharged ac- 
cording to due courſe of law, &c. 

COMMITTEE, one or more perſons, to 
whom the conſideration or ordering of a 
matter 18 referred, either by ſome court, 
or by the conſent of partics, to whom it 
belongs. 

CoMMITTEE of the king, is uſed, in our 
old cuſtoms, for the widow of the king's 
tenant, committed, by the antient laws 
of the realm, to the king's care and pro- 
tection. 

COMMITTEE of parliament, a certain num- 
ber of members appointed by the houſe, 
for the examination of a bill, making 
report of an inquiry, proceſs. of the 
houſe, &c. - 
When a parliament is called, and the 
ſpeaker : and members have taken the 
oaths, there are committees appointed 
to ſit on certain days, viz.. the com- 
mittee of privileges and elections, of re- 
ligion, of, trade, Cc, which are ſtand- 
ing committees. 

| Some- 
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Sometimes the whole houſe reſolves itſelf 
into a committee, on which occaſion each 


perſon has a right to ſpeak and reply as 
often as he pleaſes, which is not the caſe 


when a houle is not in a committee. 

COMMODATE, commodatum, among ci- 

' vilians, differs only from a loan, as things 
tent may be returned in kind, though not 
in identity; which is otherwiſe in regard 
to the commodate. 

COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, de- 

notes all ſorts of wares and merchan- 
diſes whatſoever, that a perſon deals or 

trades in. See the article COMMERCE. 
Staple Couuobiriks, fach wares and 
merchandiſes as are commonly and readi- 
ly fold in a market, or exported abroad; 
being, for the moſt part, the proper pro- 
duce or manufacture of the country. 

COMMODORE, in maritime affairs, an 
officer of the britiſh navy, commiſſioned 
by the lords of the admiralty, or by an 
admiral, to command a ſquadron of men 
of war in chief. 

COMMON, ſomething that belongs to all 
alike, in contradiſtinction to proper, pe- 
culiar, Sc. Thus the earth is ſaid to be 
our common mother. 

Common Bench, a name by which the 

court of common pleas was antiently 
called. See COMMON PLEAS. 

COMMON COUNCIL. See COUNCIL. 

Common Dpucr, in anatomy, See the ar- 

ticle DucTus comMuUNts. 

CoMMoN HUNT, the chief huntſman be- 
longing to the lord mayor and aldermen 

of London. | | 

COMMON LAw, that body of rules received 
as law in England, before any ſtatute 
was enacted in parliament to alter the 
ſame. 

The common law is grounded ypon the 
general cuſtoms of the realm, including 
the law of nature, the law of God, and 
the principles and maxims of law : it 1s 
alſo founded on reaſon, as ſaid to be the 
88 of reaſon, acquired by long 
dy, obſervation, and experience, and 

_ refined by the learned in all ages. It may 


| likewiſe be faid to be the common birth- 


right that the ſubject has for the ſafe- 
| gourd and defence not only of his goods, 
ands, and revenues, but of his wife, 


children, life, fame, Cc. Our common, 
law, it is faid, after the heptarchy was 


collected together into a body, by divers 


of our antient kings, who commanded, 


that it ſhould be bhſerved through the 
kingdom; and it was therefore called 


common law, becauſe it was common to 
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common pleas, who is a 


their ſecondaries ; the cl 
rants; clerk of the effoins, fourteen fila- 
ers, four exigentors, a clerk of the juries, 


COM 
the whole nation, and before only affect 
ed certain parts thereof; being antient], 


called the folc- right, that is, the right of 
the people, 


COMMON PLACE BOOK, adverſaria, among 


the learned, denotes a regiſter of what 
things occur, worthy to be noted in the 
courſe of a man's' ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed, as 
that among a number of ſubjects, any one 
may be eaſily found. Several perſons 
have their ſeveral methods of ordering 
them; but that which is beſt recom- 
mended, is Mr. Locke's method, which 
he has publiſhed in a letter to Mr. Toiſ- 
nard, determined thereto by the great 
conveniency and advantage he had found 
from it, in twenty years experience. 

Dr. Felton, in his Introduction to the 
Claſſics, ridicules the practice of com- 
mon- placing, with more wit, however, 
we think, than argument; for if a com- 
mon- place book be well contrived, if the 
paſſages taken down are diſperſed in a re- 
gular manner, the expedient muſt cer- 
tainly be of great ſervice, Few renders 
are capable of remembring all the beauti- 
ful ſentiments and reflexions that are to be 
met with in an author; à common: place 
book, therefore, is a repoſitory, where 
fine obſervations upon all ſubjects are o 
ranged, that the reader may have recourſe 
to them on all occaſions. 


COMMON PLEAS is one of the king's courts 


now held conſtantly in Weſtmin'ter-ha!l, 
but in former times was moveable. 

All civil cauſes, as well real as perſonal, 
are, or were formerly, tried in this court, 
according to the ſtrict law of the land. 
In perſonal and mixed actions it has 3 
concurrent juriſdiction with the king's 
bench, but has no cognizance of pleas of 


the crown. The actions belonging to the 


court of common pleas come thither by 
original, as arreſts and outlawries ; or by 
privilege, or attachment for or 0 
privileged perſons; or out of inferior 
courts, not of record, by pone, recorda- 
ri, accedas ad curiam, writ of falſe 
judgment, Sc. The chief judge of this 
court is called lord chief juſtice of the 

Mſted by three 
ather judges : the other officers of the 
court are the cuſtos brevium, who is the 
chief clerk ; three prothonotaries, and 
of the war- 


the chirographer, the clerk of the king's 
ſilver, clerk of the treaſury, clerk of the 


 feal, clerk of the outlawries, clerk of the 


inrolment 
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clerk of the errors. 


for cattle, and alſo common of 
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inrolment of fines and recoveries, and 


See the article 
Cusros BREVIUM, Ec. 


Common, in law, that foil, the uſe of 


which is common to this or that town or 
lordſhip. There is common of pore 
ſhing, 


common of eſtovers, common of turbary, 


Sc. 
CoMMON of pafture is divided into, 1. 


Common in groſs, where a perſon by 
deed grants to another to have common 
alone, without any lands or tenements in 
the land of the granter. 2. Common 
appendant, a right belonging to a man's 
arable lands, of putting beaits common- 
able, ſuch as horſes, oxen, ſheep, &c. 
into another's ground. 3. Common 2 
purtenant, what belongs to an eſtate for 
all manner of beaſts, commonable, or 
not ſo: common appurtenant may be ſe- 
vered from the land whereto it is belong- 
ing, but not common appendant ; and 
the one may pertain to a houſe, paſture, 
Tc. though not the other. 4. Common 
per cauſe vicinage, becauſe of neigh- 
bourhood; a liberty that the tenants of 


one lord, in one town, have to common 


with tenants of another lord, in another 
town. Thoſe that claim this kind of 
common, may not put their cattle in the 
common of the other lord, for then they 


are diſtrainable; but turning them into 


their own fields, if they ſtray into the 
neighbour- common they muſt be ſuſ- 
fered. 

eftovers ſigniſies a right of tak- 
ing wood out of another perſon's woods, 
for houſe- bote, plough- bote, and hay- 
bote. If a tenant take more houſe- bote, 
Sc. than is needful, he may be puniſhed 
for it as a waſte : and where a perſon has 
this common, if the owner of the land 
cuts down all the wood, ſo that there is 
none left for him, he may bring aſſiſe of 
eſtovers, or action in the caſe. 


Common of piſcary ſignifies a liberty of 


fiſuing in another's water; though com- 
mon of fiſhing to exclude the owner of 
the ſoil, is againſt law; yet a perſon by 
preſcription may have a ſeparate right of 
fiſhing in a water, and the owner be ex- 
cluded, as one may grant ſuch right with- 
out granting the bol or the water. 


Connox of turbary . a licence to 


dig turf on the ground of another, or in 

e lord's waſte, It is appendant, or ap- 
purtenant to a, houſe, but not to lands, 
and it gives no-right to the land whence 
it is taken, : 
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Couuox DAY, in plea of land, fignifles 
an ordinary day in court, as in eight 
days of hittary, from the day of eafter in 
fifteen days. | 

COMMON FINE. See CERT MONEY. 

COMMON INTENDMENT, a common mean- 
ing of any thing, without ſtraining it to 
any foreign, remote, or particular ſenſe. 
Hence bar to common intendment; is n 
general bar, which commonly diſables the 
plaintiff's declaration. There are ſeveral 
caſes where it takes place in our law. 

COMMON PRAYER is the Hturgy in the 
church of England. Clergymen are to uſe 
the public form of prayers preſcribed by 
the Book of Common Prayer ; and te- 
fuſing to do fo, or ufing any other public 
prayers, are puniſhable by 1 Eliz. c. n. 

Common, in grammar, denotes the pens 
der of nouns, which are equally appli- 
cable to both ſexes : thus parem, a pa- 
rent, is of the common gender, 

COMMON, in geometry, is applied to an 
angle, line, or the like, whuch belongs 
equally to two figures. 

COMMON DIVISOR, a quantity or number 
which exactly divides two or more other 


quantities or numbers, without leaving 
any remainder. | 


CoMmon month, „ Mor. 
Common motion, = Moriox. 
Common abject, D } OnJecr, 
Common receptacle, © ( REceeTactg 
COMMON ſenſory, + [} SENSORY. 
COMMON time, v 5 TIME, 
CoMMon year, GCyrar. 


COMMONER, or GexnTLEMAN Con- 
MONER, in the univerſities, a ſtudent en 
tered in a certain rank. | 
COMMONS, or Housk or Commons, 2 
denomination given to the lower houſt of 
parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
Commons, or COMMONALTY, likewiſe 
ſignifies the whole body of the people un- 
der the degree of a baron, whether knights, 
gentlemen, burgeſſes, yeomen, &ec. 
— COMMONS. See COLLEGE of civi- 
1ans. 
Proctor of the Couuoxs. Sec PROCTOR, 
COMMONS is alſo uſed for the ſtated public 
diet of ſome ſociety, as a college, the 
inns of court, Sc. to which all the 
members are obliged to contribute, & he- 
ther they attend or not. 
COMMONWEALTH, che fame with re- 
ublic. See the article ReevBrLIc; 
COMMOTE, in 2 graphy, the 
half of a cantred. See CAN TR ED. 
COM MOTION, an inteſtine motion in 
the parts of any thing. _ 1 


C O M 
In medicine the term is applied to a blow 
or ſhake of the brain. Thus a fall oc- 
caſions à commotion, producing ſome- 
times 2 contrafiſſure, and at other times 
a rupture of the veſſels, and an apoſthume 
by ſhaking the whole mals of the brain. 
COMMUNAM APPROPRIARE, in law. 
See APPROPRIARE COMMUNAM. 
COMMUNE RECTUM, in law. See the 
article RECTUM COMMUNE. | 
COMMUNIBUS Loc1s, a latin term fre- 
quently uſed by philoſophical. writers, 
. plying ſome medium or common re- 
lation between ſeveral places. Thus Dr. 
Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quar- 
ter of a mile deep communious logis, that 
zs at a medium, or taking one place with 
another. | | 
COMMUNIBUS ANNIS has the ſame mean- 
ing with regard to time, that communibus 
bbers has with regard to places. 
COMMUNICATING, in divinity, the 
act of receiving the ſacrament, or com- 
munion. See COMMUNION. 
Proteſtants, as well as the greek church, 
... communicate under both kinds; but the 
; iſts deny the cup to the laity. 
COMMUNICATION, in a general ſenſe, 
- the act of imparting ſomething to ano- 
her. 3 | 
COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the con- 
nection of one thing with another, or the 
. paſſage from one place to another: thus 
© agalleryis a communication between two 
apartments. 
COMMUNICATION of idioms, in theology, 
the act of imparting the attributes of 
one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt to the 
other. 
It is by this communication that we ſay 
God ſuffered, and died, Cc. which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only underſtood of 
the human nature; and is wholly found- 


. 


ed on the union of the two natures in the 


perſon of Chriſt. , 
The lutherans carry the communica- 


tion of idioms ſo far as to ſay, that Jeſus - 


Chrift is not only in his divine nature, 
and by reaſon of his divine perſon, but 


allo, really and properly, in his buma- 


nity, immortal, immenſe, &c. 
CoMMUNICATION of notion, the act where- 
by a body, at reſt is put into motion by a 


moving body; or, it is the acceleration of 


motion in a body already moving. 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that ac- 
tion and re- action are equal and oppo- 
ſite; ſo that one body ſtriking againſt 
nother, and thereby occaſioning a c ange 
in its motion, does in itſelf undergo the 
5 | 
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ſame change in its own motion the con- 
trary way. Whence a moving body, 
ſtriking directly againſt another at teu, 
loſes as much of its motion as it commm- 
nicates to the other, and they will pro- 
ceed with the ſame velocity as it grown 
into one mals. 


If, therefore, the body in motion be 


triple that at reſt, againſt which it ftrikes, 


it will loſe a fourth part of it; motion; 


and whereas, before the ttroke, it would 


have run over, v. g. d line of 40 feet in 


@ given time, it wil! only run over zo 
after it; having loſt à fourth part of it; 
velocity. ; 


If a moving body ſtrike another al- 


ready in motion, the firſt will augment 


the velocity of the latter; but will lk 


lels of its own motion, than if the latter 


had been abſolutely at reſt. Thus, it 2 


body in motion be triple of another at 


reſt, and ſtrike againſt it with 24 degrets 


of motion, it will communicate 6 de- 


© grees of its motion to the other, and 


" retain 18 itſelf : whereas if the other 


had already 4 degrees of motion, the 
firſt would only communicate 3, and rc- 
tain 21; ſince thoſe 3 were ſufficient, in 


regard to the inequality of the bodies, to 


make them proceed with equal velocity, 
After the ſame manner may be deter- 


' mined the other laws of communication 


of motion in bodies ener hard and 
void of all elaſticity : but all hard bodies, 


that we know of, have an elaſtic power, 
and the laws are different, and much 


more intire in elaſtic bodies. See the 
articles ELASTICITY and PERCU#8S10Y, 
If a body happen to decline out of the 
way, when moved by another, fo as to 
leave a free paſſage to the body by whic' 
it was moved, yet that will only proceed 


with the velocity which it had after ite 


communication to the other, and not 
with that it had before; it being a rule, 
that every thing endeavours to perſevere, 
not in the ſtate wherein it was former), 
but in that wherein it is at that juncture. 
Therefore a body that has already Joi 
part of its motion, by its meeting wi! 
another, may ſtill loſe more by a ſecond, 
and a third, ſo as, at length, to become 
perfectly quiet. 

Hence, it two unequal homogeneo!: 
bodies move in a right line with the 
ſame velocity, the greater mult perſevere 
in motion longer than the finaller ; ff 
the motions of bodies are as their maſics: 


but each communicates of its motion t 


the circumjacent bodies which touch it 
ſurface 3 
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COM. 


furface : the larger body, therefore, 
though it has much more ſurface than 
the ſinaller, yet having leſs in proportion 
to its mais or quantity of matter than the 
ſmaller, will loſe a lets portion of its mo- 
tion, every moment, than the ſmaller, 


Bridge of COMMUNICATION, See the ar- 


ticle BRIDGE, 


Lines of COMMUNICATION, in military 


matters, trenches made to continue and 
preſerve a ſafe correſpondence between 
two forts or poſts ; or at a ſiege, between 
two approaches, that they may relieve 
one another. 


COMMUNION, in matters of religion, 


tae being united in doctrine and difci- 
pline; in which ſenſe of the word, dit- 
ferent churches are ſaid to hold commu - 
nion with each other. 

In the primitive chriſtian church, every 
biſhop was obliged, after his ordination, 
to lend circular letters toforcign churches, 
to ſignify that he was in communion 
with them. The three grand commu— 
nions into which the chriſtian church is 
at preſent divided, is that of the church 
of Rome, the greek church, and the pro— 
teſtant church: but originally all chrit- 
tians were in communion with each other, 
having one common faith and diſcipline. 


COMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of 


communicating in the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt, or the Lord's ſupper. 

This ſacrament was inſtituted by Chriſt 
himſelf, and the adminiſtration of it 
committed by him to his apoſtles, and to 
their ordinary ſucceſſors. The ſacramen- 
tal elements were to be conſecrated with 
ſolemn prayers and bleſſings, by the bithop 
or preſident, and then delivered by the 
deacons to the people, as well thoſe who 
were abſenf, as thoſe preſent. In the 
beginning of chriſtianity, the whole body 
of chriſtians uſed conſtantly to meet to- 
gether at the Lord's table, on all their 
public aſſemblies ; their ſacramental wine 
was uſually mixed and diluted with 
water; and during the time of adminiſtra- 
tion, they ſung hymns and pſalms, par- 
ticularly the 23d pfalm. 

In the church of Rome, the prieſt only 
has the privilege of communicating in 
both kinds, whereas the laity communi - 
cate only under one : the taking of the 
cup {rom the laity, was enjoined by a 
decree of the council of Conſtance in the 
year 1414. The roman catholics pay 
the moſt ſuperſtitious regard to the con- 
ſecrated elements. In the greek church, 
iht laity, as well as the c ergy, receive 


I 
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the communion in both kinds : but their 
devotion, at the celebration of the eu- 
chariſt, is exceſſive. 


COMMUNION-SERVICE, in the li:urgy of 


the church of Encland, the office tor the 
adminiſtration of the holy ſacrament, 
extracted from ſeveral antient liturgies, 
as thote of St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, Sc. 
By the laſt rubric, part of this ſervice is 
appointed to be read every ſunday and 
holyday, after the morning prayer, even 
though there be no communicants. 


COMMUNION-TABLE, that whereon the 


elements of bread and wine, uſed in com- 
nunicating, or partaking of the holy ſa- 
crament, are placed. 

At the time of the reformation, a diſ- 
pute arole in England, whether the com- 
munion- tables of the altar {aſhion, which 
had been uſed in popiſm times, and on 
which maſſes had been celebrated, ſhould 
be til! continued; and it was ordered 
by the King and council, that they ſhould 
be pulled down. On this there aroſe 
another diſpute, r. whether the new 
communion-tables ſhou!d be placed altar- 
wile, or in the fame place and fituation 
with the former alirs? And by an in- 
junction of queen Elizabeth it was or- 
dered, that holy tables ſhould be decently 
made, and placed in the place where the 
altars had ſtood; that is, at the upper 
end of the chancel, next the wall; where 
they ſtand to this day. 


CONMIMUNIS, cou, is an appellation 


chiefly uſed by anatomiſts ; in whoſe 
writings we meet with communis capſiilæ, 
communis ductus, £07:9muwuws muſculus, &c. 
See CAPSULA, Ducros, Se. 


CoMMUNIS MISER!CQRDIA., See the ar- 


ticle MISERICONDIA. 


COMMUNITY, a locicty of men living 


in the ſame place, under the fame laws, 
the ſame regulations, and the ſame 
cuſtoms. 
Communities are of two kinds, eccleſi- 
aſtic or luc. The firſt are either ſecular, 
a3 chapters of cathedral and collegiate 
churches ; or regular, as convents, mona- 
ſterics, Sc. 
Lay-communities are of various ſorts, 
ſome contracted by a fixed abode of a 
year and a day in the ſame place; others 
tormed by the diſcharge of the fame 
ollice, the profcilion of the fame art, or 
the attending the ſame place of worſhip, 
as thoſe of pariſhes, fraternities, &c, 
Accordingly the word is commonly un- 
derſtood of pious foundations, for the 
ſupport of ſeveral perſons either in a ſe- 
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eular or regular life, as convents, abbies, 
colleges, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, inns. 
CommuNiTy, in the french law, denotes 
the joint property in goods between the 
huſband and wife; the effect of which is, 
that they are equally mtitled to all move- 
able godds, and all immoveable eſtates 
acquired during the marriage, and equally 
liable to all debts contracted before ur 
under marriage. 

"COMMUNITY continued, in the french law, 
is that which ſubſiſts between the ur- 
vivor of two perſons joined in marriage, 
and the minor children of that marriage, 
when the ſurvivor has not made an in- 
ventory of the effects in pol.eſſion during 
marriage. 

COMMUNITY tacit, is that contracted be- 
tween ſeveral perſons by the mere ming- 

ling of their effects, provided they have 
lived together a year ani a day. This 
community takes place only between 
children and a father or mother who ſur- 
vives, when no inventory of goods has 
been taken. 

COMMUTATION, in aſtronomy. The 
angle of commutation is the diitance be- 

tween the ſun's true place ſeen from the 
earth, and tlie place of a planet, reduced to 
the eclipti:. It is found by ſubtracting the 
ſun's true place from the heliocentric place 
of the planet. See Heliocentric PLACE. 

COMMUTATION, in law, the change of a 
penalty or puniſhment from a greater ta 
a lefs ; as when death is commuted for 
baniſhment, &c. 

COMORIN, or Cart ComoRIN, the moſt 
ſoutherly promontory of the hither India, 
lying north-welt of the iſland of Ceylon. 

COMORRA, a city of Hungary, fituated 
on the Danube, at the end of the iſland 
of Schut, thirty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Preſburg : eaſt long. 18“ 16', north lat. 
43? 15 

COMPACT, in phyſiology, is ſaid of 
bodies which are of a cloſe, denſe, and 
heavy texture, with few porcs, and they 

very imall. 

. ComeacrT is alſo the name of a famous bull 
confirmed by pope Paul IV. by virtue of 
which, cardinals are reſtri&ed to confer 
benefices in their natural ſtate ; that is, 
regular benefices on regulars, Cc. 

COMPANY, in general, denotes a num- 
ber of people met together in the ſame 
place, and about the lame deſign. With 
reſpect, however, to matters of pleaſure 
or diverſion, inſtead of company, we 
make uſe of the terms party or match. 

ComPaXY, in a commercial ſenſe, is a ſo- 
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ciety of merchants, mechanics, or other 
traders, joined together in on common 
intereſt. ; 
When there are only two or three joined 
m this man er, it is called a partnerſhip; 
the term company being reſtrained to fo. 
cieties conſiſting of a conſiderable num- 
ber of members, aſſociated together by 
a charter obtained from the prince. 
The mechanics of all corporations, or 
towns incorporated, are thus erected into 
companies, which have charters of pri- 
vileges and large immunities, Thole of 
London aie very numerous. The mer- 
cers were incorporated in the 17th ck 
king Richard II, in the year 1393 ; the 
grocers, in the 2oth Edward III. am, 
1:45 ; the drapers, in the 17th of Henry 
VI. aun. 1430 ; the fiſnmongers, in the 
23th of Henry VIII. azzn. 1536; the gold- 
ſmiths, in the 16th of Richard IT. az. 
1392 ; the ſkinners, in the »ſt of Edward 
III. ann. 1327; the merchant-taylors, 
in 17th Henry VII. ann. 1501 ; the 
haberdaſhers, or hurrers, in 26th Henry 
VI. ann. 1447, and 17th Henry VII. 
ann. 1501; the falters, in 2oth Henry 
VIII. aan. 1530; the ironmongers, in 
zd Edward IV. ann. 1462; the vint- 
ners, in the reign of Edward III. and 
eth Henry VI. and the clothiers, et 
cloth-workers, in 22d Henry VIII. 
Beſides theſe, which are the twelve princi- 
pal companies of Loudon, there ate other 
very conſiderable ones; as the dyers, 
ak ang 5:05 cn) eee 
ſurgeons, armourers, white-bakers, wax- 
chandlers, tallow-chandlers, cutlers, gird- 
lers, butchers, ſadlers, carpenters, cord- 
wainers, painters, curriers, maſons, 
plumbers, innholders, founders, imbroi- 
derers, poulterers, cooks, coopers, brick- 
layers, and tylers ; alſo bowyers, fletchers, 
black-imiths, joiners, plaiſterers, weav- 
ers, ſruiterers, ſcriveners, bottie-makers, 
and horners ; likewile ſtationers, mar- 
blers, wool-packers, farriers, paviors, 
lorimers or loriners, brown-bakers, 
woodmongers, upholſterers, turners, gla- 
ziers, clepks, watermen, apothecaries, and 
throwſters, 
All theſe are fraternities, and moſt of 
them incorporated by charter, for car- 
rying on and improving the ſeveral ma- 
nuſactures ſignified by their names. It 
now remains, that we give ſome account 
of the principal companies of merchants, 
ſome of which trade with joint ſtocks, 
and all of them enjoy by charter many 
exclufive privileges: for however inju- 
nous 
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rious theſe companies may, at this time 
of day, be reckoned to the nation in 
general, yet it is certain, that they were 
the original parents of all our foreign 
commerce z private traders upon their 
own bottom being diſcouraged from 
hazarding their fortunes in foreign coun— 
tries, tili the methods of traffic had been 
ſettied by joint-ſtock companies: and 
from this very principle it is, that we find 
ſeveral nations at preſent endeavouring 
to extend thei trade by the tame means. 
The moſt anticut trading company, in 
Britain, is the Hamburgh company, or1- 
ginally called merchants of the ftapis, 
and afterwards merchant adventurers : 
they were incorporated by king Edward 
IV. from which time they traded with 
ſucceſs till the reign of qucen Elizabeth, 
who, for a farther encoura- ement of U1-ir 
induſtry, not only confirmed, but in- 
larged their privileges. However, it 
ought to be obterved, that this trade is 
now open to private merchants, upon 
paying a very ſmall ſum to the company. 
The company of this kind, next incor- 
porated, was that of the Ruſſia mer- 
chants z who having improved their 
trade and commerce in tholſe remote parts, 
were incorporated by Edward VI. great- 
ly encouraged by qucen Mary, and had 
their confirmation, with an inlargement 
of their privileges, from queen Eliza- 
beth, This company is not very conſi- 
derable at preſent ; the trade of thoſe 
parts being moſtly carried on by private 
merchants, on paying the tun of 51. 10 
the company. 
The Eaitland-company, formerly called 
merchants of E:bin, were incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and by her greatly 
encouraged ; but, like the former com- 
pany, it is now become incontiderable, 
the trade to Norway and Sweden being 
laid open by act of parliainent. 

The Turkey, or Levant-company, was 
likewiſe incorporated by the {ame prin - 
cels, and its charter confirmed and en- 
larged by king James I. who impowercd 
them to trade to the Levant, or caſlern 
parts of the Mediterranean ; particularly 
to Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, Grand- 
Cairo, and the other parts of the turkiſh 
dominions. But this trade is now allo 
laid open to private merchanis, upon 
paying a ſmall conſideration. 

he next in order is the Eaft-India- 
company, firſt incorporated in the year 
1600, and impowered to trade to all 
countries lying eaſtward of the cape of 
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Good Hope, Towards the end of king 
Wiilam's reign, an act of parliament 
paſtel, granting all private merchants, 
who ſhould raile a certain ſum {our the 
ſupply of the government, the privilege 
of trading to thete parts: accordingly, 
a great many ſubſeribed, and were catled 
the new Eait India-company 3 which 
ſoon found it neceiſary to umte with tne 
old ore, and trade with one joint ſtock: 
ſince which time, they have been {tiled 
the united Ealt-India-company; and are, 
at pretent, in a filouriſhing condition, and 
in poticthon of many conliderable forts 
and faftort-s on the coaſt of Malabar, 
the Coromandel-coatt, the bay of Ben- 
gal, Se. 
Ine royal African- company was firſt 
erected in the year 1661, with an exclu- 
five privilege to trade trom cape Blanc, 
on the coait of Africa, in 20 north lati- 
tu-le, as far as the. cape of Good Hope. 
But this trade 1s now laid open by act 
ol parliament. 
The Eattland-company, the Greenland- 
company, the Hudion's-bay-company, 
the South-ſea- company, have like ile 
their ſeveral charters and privileges for 
trading to the places hom which they 
take their denominations. 
Theſe are the principal trading com- 
vanies belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain ; and of a finalar nature are the 
Dutch Ealt and Well-India companies, 
the French Eaft and Welt- India- com- 
panies, Ec. 
Concerning theſe companies, it may be 
proper to remark, that however necei- 
tary they might be in the infancy of 
trade, they are now looked upon by 
not men in the light of monopohies : 
hence it it, that their privileges have from 
time to time been leſſened, in order to 
citabliſh an abſolutely free and general 
trade; and experience hath ſhewn, that 
the trade of the nation has advanced in 
proportion as monopolies have been laid 
alide. Indeed, to carry on trade with 
diſtant countries, where forces and forts 
are to be maintained, a company with 
a joint ſtock ſeems neceſſary; or, at 
leaſt, certain duties ought to be paid, by 
all who trade thither, towards detraying 
the taid expences: for not to ſpeak ot 
the Zaſt-India, Iludſon's- bay, Sc. com- 
panies, the expence of maintaining whoſe 
torts muſt be very conliderable, even the 
Turkey, Hamburgh, Muſcovy, and 
FEaſtland companies, which do not trade 
with a joiut Rack, are neverdwlels oblig- 
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ed to be at conſiderable charges, in 
making preſents io the grand ſeignior and 
his mimiters, maintaining contuls, Sc. 
It would therefore be injuſtice that any 
ſhould trade to the places within their char - 
ters, without paying the faire duties to- 
wards the companies charge, as the preſent 
adventurers pay; but then there appears to 
be no reaſon why any of the king's ſubjects 
ſhould be barred from trading to thoſe 
places, or forced to pay a great tine for ad- 
miikon, that are willing to pay the com- 
pany's duties, and ſubmit to their regu- 
lations and orders in other reſpects. 
On the whole, as all reſtrictions of trade 
are found to be hurtful, nothing can be 
more evident than that no company what- 
foever, Whether they trade in a joint 
ſtock, or only under regulation, can be 
for the public good, except it may be 
eaſy tor all or any of his majelty's ſub- 
jects to be admitted into all or any of the 
ſaid companies, at any time, and for a 
ery inconſiderable fine, 
COMPANY, in military affairs, a ſmall body 
ot foot, commanded by a captain, who 
has under him a lieutenant and entign. 
The number of centinels, or private tol- 
diers in a company, may be irom 50 to 
80; and a battalion conhfiits of thirteen 
ſuch companies, one of which is always 
grenadiers, and poſted on the right: 
next them ſtand the eldeſt company, and 
on the lett the ſecond company; the 
youngelt one being always poked in the 
center. 
Companies not incorporated into regi- 
ments are called irregular, or indepen» 
dent companies. 
Artillery Company. 
TILLERY. 
CourAN T of Hips, a fleet of merchant- 
men, who make a charter-party among 
themſelves, the principal conditions where- 
of uſually are, that certain veſſels ſhall 
be acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral; that ſuch and ſuch 
ſignals ſhall be obſerved; that thoſe which 
bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per cent. 
of their cargo; and in caſe they be at- 
tacked, that what damages are ſuſtained, 
ſhall be reimburſed by the company in 
general, In the Mediterranean, ſuch 
companies are called conſerves. 
Rule of COMPANY, in arithmetic, the ſame 
with fellowſhip. See FELLOWSHIP, 
COMPARATES, comparata, among lo- 
_  gicians, denote the terms of a compari- 
ton, or the ſubjccts compared to each 
other, See the article COMPARISON, 


See the article Ar- 
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pARAT FINE, in conics. See Pux crx. 


COMPARATIONIS HOMOGENEUM, in 


algebra, See the article HOMOGENEU), 


COMPARATIVE, in general, denote; 


ſomething that is compared to another, 
Thus, 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, is that branch 


of anatomy which conſiders the ſecon- 
dary objects, or the bodies of other uni- 
mals; ſerving for the more accurate di. 
tinctions of ſeveral parts, and ſupplying 
the defect of human ſubjects. 

It is otherwiſe called the anatomy of 
beaſts, and ſometimes zootomy ; and 
ſtands in contradiſtinction to human ana: 
tomy, or that branch of the art which 
conſiders the human body, the primuy 
object of anatomy. Sce AXNATGMY, 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE, among gram— 
marians, that between the poſitive and 
ſuperlative degrees, expreſſing any par. 
ticular quality above or beneath the lcd 
of another, 

The French form moſt of their compa- 
ratives by the addition of the particl:; 
Plus, moins, and an: the Italians, by 
pin, meno, &c. as the quality of any thing 
is to be raited, lowered, or equalled ty 
another, 
The engliſh, of moſt other modern lan- 
guages, comes in this particular next le 
latin, which expreſſes the comparative 
degree by a peculiar termination of 1t3 
adjectives : thus, as the Latins ſay, {uct 
dus, lucidior, lucidifſimus ; fo we ſay n 
engliſh, bright, brighter, brighteſt. Thc 
ſame holds in moſt other inſtances, 93 
formoſus, formqſior, formeſiffimus ; in erg: 
liſh, far, fairer, faireſt. Again, as tle 
Latins have anomalous, or irregular de- 
grees of compariſon, ſo have the Englilh, 
and frequently in the ſame inſtances: thus, 
bonus, melior, optimus is expreſſed in eng- 
liſh, by good, br tter, beſt ; and io in other 
examples. However, the regular com- 
3 degree in engliſh, is formel 
y adding the fyllable er, or prefixing 
the word more, to the poſitive degree: 
thus, from long, narrow, &c. are formed 
longer, narroaber; and from wiſe, pri- 
ent, &c. come more <wiſe, more fru- 
dent, &c. 

COMPARISON, in a general ſenſe, the 
conſideration of the relation between two 
perſons or things, when eppoſed and {tt 
againſt each other, by which we judge d 
their agreement er difference, and find out 


wherein the one has the advantage of the 
other. | 
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COMPARI5ON of ideas, among logicians, 
that operation of the mind whereby it 
compares its ideas one with another, in 
regard of extent, degree, time, place, or 
any other circumſtance, and is the ground 
of relations. This is a faculty which 
the brutes ſeem not to have in any great 
degree. See IDEA and RELATION. 

CoMPARISON, in grammar, the inflection 
of the comparative degree. See the ar- 
ticle COMPARATIVE, 

ComPARISON, in rhetoric, a figure that 
illuſtrates and ſets off one thing, by re- 
ſembling and comparing it with another, 
to which it bears a manifeſt relation and 
reſemblance, as the following figure in 
Shakelpear. 

ce She never told her love, 

4 But let Concealment, like a worm, 

« Feed on her damaik cheek : the 
« pined in thought, 

&« Andiatlike Patience on a monument, 

„Smiling at Grief.” 

COMPARTIMENT, or COMPART- 
MENT. Sec COMPARTMENT. 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, de- 
notes the uſeful and graceful ditpolition 
of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, 
into rooms of office, and of reception or 
entertainment. See BUILDING. 

COMPARTMENT, or ComMPARTI- 
MENT, in general, is a deſign compoſed 
of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with 
ſymmetry, to adorn a parterre, a ceil- 
ing, &c. 
A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an 
arrangement of them, of different colours, 
and varniſhed, for the decoration of a 
building. Compartments, in gardening, 
are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, 
walks, &c. diſpoſed in the molt advan- 
tageous manner that the ground will 
admit of. Compartments, in heraldry, 
are otherwiſe called partitions, See the 
article PARTITION. 

COMPASS, or mariner's COMPASS, an 
inſtrument whereby the ſhip's courſe is 

determined. 

This inſtrument, which is a repreſenta- 

tion of the horizon, is a circle divided 

into 42 equal parts, by right lines drawn 
from the center to the circumference, 

called points, or rumbs, being alſo di- 

vided into 360 equal parts, or degrees; 

and conſequently, the diſtance between, 
or angle formed by any two rumbs, is 
equal to 1115. The four principal of 
thele rumbs are called the cardinal points, 


and take their names from the places to , 
which they tend, wiz. that which ex- 
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tends itſelf under the meridian, pointing 
towards the north, is called north ; and 
its oppolite one, pointing towards the 
ſouth, is called fouth ; that which is to- 
wards the right-hand, the face being di- 
rected north, is termed eaſt; and its op- 
polite, weſt. The names of the others 
are compounded of thoſe, according to 
their ſituation, as may be ſeen in plate 
XLVI. fig. 3. X?. 1. On the backſide 
of the north and ſouth points is faſten- 
ed a needle, which, being touched with 
a magnet or loadſtone, is endued with a 
magnetic virtue, whereby the north and 
ſouth points are nearly directed towards 
the north and - ſouth points of the hori- 
zon ; and is, therefore, of the greateſt 
uſe in determining the ſhip's courſe, and 
alteration of the winds. See the article 
VARIATION of the compaſs, 
In the center of this card is fitted a 
braſs cone, or cape, a little concave, 
which, being placed upon a pivot, fixed 
perpendicularly in the middle of the box, 
plays at liberty on the pivot: the top of 
the box is covered with a glaſs, that the 
motion of the card- may be obſerved. 
The whole is incloſed in another box, 
where it is ſuſtained by brais hoops, 
to keep it always in a horizontal po- 
ſition, See a perſpective view of it, ibid. 
N. 8. 
The invention of this inſtrument is, by 
ſome, attributed to one John Goia, of 
Amalphi, in Campania, in the kingdom 
of Naples, who made the card thereaf 
to conſiſt of only eight points, vg. the 
four cardinal, and four collateral ones. 
Others ſay, it was the invention of the 
people of China; and Gilbert, in Aire 
de magnete, afhrms, that Paulus Venetus 
brought it firſt into Italy, in the year 
1260, having learned it from the Chi- 
nele ; and Ludi Vertumanus affirms, that 
when he was in the Ealt-Indies, about 
the year 1509, he ſaw a pilot of a ſhip 
direct his courſe by a compaſs, faſtened 
and formed like thoſe now commonly 
uſed. 
And Mr, Barlow, in his navigators ſup- 
ply, anno 1597, ſays, that in a perfonal 
conference with two Eaſt-Indians, they 
attirmed, that, inſtead of our compass, 
they uſe a magnetical needle of fix inches, 
— longer, upon a pin, in a diſh of 
white china earth, filled with water, in 
the bottom whereof they have two crows 
lines, for the principal winds, the reft of 
their, diviſions being left to the {kill of 
their pilots, h „ 
COMPASS 
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Cours is alſo an inſtrument in ſurvey- 
ing of land, dialing, &c. whoſe ſtruc- 
ture is chiefly the ſame with that of 
the mariner's compaſs ; and, like that, 
conſiſts of a box and needle ; the prin- 
cipal difference being this, that, inftead 
of the needle's being fitted into the card, 
and playing with. it on a pivot, it here 
plays alone. 

This inftrument is of manifeſt uſe to 
travellers, to direct them in their road; 
and to miners, to ſhew them what way 
to dig, Sc. but the more conſiderable 
uſes of this compaſs in taking the decli- 
nation of a wall, in taking of angles, 
and plots of a field, &c. may be tecn in 
the articles SURVEYING, DIALING, 
CiRUMFERENTOR, Ec. 


AI muth Compass, See the article Azi- 


MUTH Compaſs. 

This inſtrument conſiſts of a card, mov- 
ing in a box, like a mariner's compals ; 

and on the top of the box, is a concentric 
circle of brais, plate XLVI. fig. 4. 

one ſemicircle whereof is divided into go 
equal parts, or degrees, numbering from 
the middle of the ſaid diviſions, Both 
ways, with 10, 20, Sc. to 45* ; which 
degrees are allo divided into minutes, 

by diagonal lines and circles: but the'e 
graduating lines are drawn from the 
oppoſite part of the circle, v/z. from the 
& wherein the index turns in time of 
obſervation. b c is that index moveable 
about the point h, having a ſight 6 a erect- 
ed thereon, which moves with a hinge, 
that ſo it may be raiſed or laid down, ac- 
cording to neceſſity. From the upper part 
of this ſight, down to the middle ot the 
index, is faſtened a fine hypothenuſal 
hute-ſtring, or thread de, to give a ſha- 
dow upon a line that is in the middle of 
the ſaid index. 

The reaſon of making the index move 
upon a pin faſtened in þ is, that the de- 
grees and diviſions may be larger; for 
now they are as large again as they would 
have been, if divided from the center, and 
the index made to move thereon ; and 
conſequently are only go, inſtead of 180. 

The above-mentioned bread circle of 
braſs is croſſed at right angles, with two 
threads ; and from the end of theſe 
threads are drawn four ſmall black lines, 
on the inſide of the round box ; alſo 
there are four right lines drawn at right 
angles to each other, on the card. 

This round box, thus fitted with its 
card, graduated circle, index, Cc. is 
te be hung in the braſs hoops B B, and 


«” A . 
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theſe hoops are faitened to the great 
{quare wooden box C C. 
The uſ2 of the arimuth compaſs. 

1. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic 
amplitude: Turn the whole compals- 
box to and fro, till each point of the brats 
. lies directly above its correſ- 

nding point of the compals card; and 

t the ſhip be kept ſte.uming the ſame 
point; turn the index towards the ſun 
or ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting, till the 
two threads of the index be in a right 
line with the object; and that fide of the 
ingex correſponding with the center of 
the inſtrument, will cut on the brats ci:- 
cle the degree, Sc. of the objest's mag- 
netic amplitude, in quantity and quality, 
which is beſt counted from the neaickt 
meridian point, eaſterly or weſterly, 
2. To find the, tun or ftar's magnetic 
azimuth, or what point of the compass 
the object is upon, after iz is above the 
horizon: Turn the whole compaſs- box 
to and fro, till the points of the brais 
compaſs coincide with thoſe on the com- 
paſs card, and let the ſhip be ſtemming 
that point; turn the index towards the 
object, till the ſhadow of the thread fall 
on the backſide of the index, or you ſee 
the two threads in a right line with the 
object; then will that fide of the index, 


_ reſpecting the center, cut on the brals 


circle the object's magnetic azimuth. 


ComPass-DIALS,are ſmall horizontal dials, 


fitted in braſs or filver boxes, for the 
pocket, to thew the hour of the day, by 
the direction of a needle, that indicates 
how to place them right, by turning the 
dial about, till the cock or ſtyle ſtand di- 
rectly over the needle, and point to the 
northward: but theſe can never be very 
exact, becauſe of the variations of the 
needle itielf, See DIAL and NEEDLE, 


ComPaAss-SAW. See the article Saw. 
COMPASSES, ol wn of COMPASSEsS, 2 


mathematical inſtrument for deſcribing 

circles, meaſuring figures, &c. - 

The commgn compaſſes conſiſt of tws 
e 9s or legs, of iron, 

or other metal, joined at top 

by a et, whereon they move as on a 

centtr. See plate XLVII. NC. 1. 


Tue principal perfection of this, as of all 


other compaſſes, conſiſts in the ws and 
uniform opening and ſhutting of th ar 


legs ; one of which may be taken out, in 

order to make room for others. 

There are now uſed compaſſes of various 

kinds and contrivances, accommodated to 

the various uſes they are intended * as, 
OM- 
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COMPASSES of three legs are, ſetting afide 
the exceſs of a leg, of the fame ſtructure 
with the common ones : their uſe being 
to take three points at once, and ſo to 
form triangles ; to lay down three poſi- 
tions of a map, to be copied at once, &c. 
ibid. No. 2. 

Beam COMPASSES conſiſt of a long branch, 

or beam, carrying two braſs curiors, the 
one fixed at one end, the other fliding 
along the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it 
on occaſion, ibid. No. 3. 
To the curſors may be ſcrewed points of 
any kind, whether ſteel, for pencils, or 
the like. It is uſed to draw large cir- 
cles, to take great extents, c. 

Caliber COMPAaSSES. See CALIBER, 

Clockmaker's CompassSES are joined like 
the common compaſſes, with a quadrant, 
or bow, like the ſpring compaſſes; only 
of different uſe, ſerving here to keep the 
inſtrument firm at any opening. They 
are made very ſtrong, with the points of 
their legs of well tempered tcel, as being 
uſed to draw lines on paſte- board or 
copper. ibid. No. 4. 

Cylindrical and ſpherical COMPASSES, con- 
{iſt of four branches, joined in a center, 
two of which are circular, and two flat, 
a little bent on the ends: their ule is to 
take the diameter, thickneſs or caliber of 
round or cylindric bodies; ſuch as can- 
nons, pipes, &c. ibid. NS. c. 

For the method of uſing them, ſee the 
article CALIBER compaſs. 

Elliptic CompassEs conſiſt of a croſs AB 
GH, with grooves in it, and an index 
CE, which is faſtened to the croſs by 
means of dove-tails at the points CD, 
that ſlide in the grooves; ſo that when 
the index is turned about, the end E will 
deſcribe an ellipſis, which is the uſe of 
theſe compaſſes. ibid. N. 6. 

German Courassks have their legs a lit- 
tle bent outwards, towards the top, fo 
that when ſhut, the points only meet. 
ibid. Ne. 7. 

Lapidary's COMPASSES are a piece of wood, 
in form of the ſhaft of a plane, cleft at 
top, as far as half its length : with this 
they meaſure the angles, Sc. of jewels 
and precious ſtones, as oy cut them. 
There-is in the cleft a little braſs rule, 
faſtened there at one end by a pin; but 
ſo that it may be moved in manner of a 
braſs level : with this kind of {quare they 
take the angles of the ſtones, laying thei 
on the ſhaft, as they cut them. 

Proportion I COMPasS%s are ſuch as have 
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two legs, but four points, which, When 
opened, are like a croſs, as not having 
the joint at the end of the legs like com- 
mon compaſſes : ſome of cheſe have fixed 
joints, others moveable ones; upon the 
lows of the latter of which are drawn the 
lines of chords, fines, tangents, Cc. as 
on the ſeCtor, ibid. No. 8, where A re- 
preſents the ſimple kind, and B, that 
marked with the ſector lines. 

Their uſe is to divide lines and circles 
into equal parts ; or to perform the ope- 
rations of the ſcctor, at one opening of 
them. See SECTOR, PROPORTION, and 
PROPORTIONAL. 


Sailor COMPAsSES, a kind much uſed by 


leamen on account of their uſefulnels in 
working traverſes. Its conſtruction is 
repreſented, ibid. Ne. 9. 


Spring COMPASSES, or DIVIDERS, thoſe 


with an arched head, which by its ſpring 
opens the legs; the opening being di- 
rected by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one 
leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. Theſe compaſſes are made 
of hardened ſteel. ibid. N&. 10. 


Triangular CourassESs. See the article 


TRIANGULAR, 


Triſecting ComPassEs conſiſt of two cen- 


tral rules, and an arch of a circle of 120 
degrees, immoveable, with its radius 3 
which is faſtened with one of the central 
rules, like the two legs of a ſector, that 
the central rule may - carried through 
all the points of the circumference of the 
arch. The radius and rule ſhould be as 
thin as poſſible ; and the rule faſtened to 
the radius ſhould be hammered cold, to 
attain the greater elaſticity ; and the 
breadth of the central rule ſhould be 
triple that of the radius : there mutt be 
allo a groove in this rule, with a dove- 
tail, faſtened on it, for its motion, and a 
hole in the center of each rule. The ule 
of this inſtrumen: is to facilitate the tri- 
ſection of angles geometrically : and it is 
ſaid to have been invented by M. Tar- 
ragen for that purpole. 


Turn uþ COMPASSES. The body of this 


inſtrument is like the common compaſſes, 
but towards the bottom of the legs, with- 
out ſide, are added two other points, be- 
ſides the uſual ones: the one whereof 
carry a drawing pen- point, the other a 
portcraion, both adjuſted ſo as to turn 
round, and fo be in the way of uſe, or 
out of it, as occation requires. Theſe 
compaſſes have been contrived in order to 
ſave the trouble of changing the points. 
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COMPTIGN, a city of France, ſituated on 
the river Oyſe, about forty-five miles 
north-eaſt ot Paris: caſt long. 39, north 
lat 49 300. 

COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, 
denotes much the ſame with epitome, 
or abridgment. See ABRIDGMENT. 

COMPENSATION, in a general ſenſe, 
an action whereby any thing is admitted 
as an equivalent to another, 

COMPENSATION, in the civil law, a fort 
of right, whergþy a debtor, ſued by his 
creditor for the payment of a debt, de- 
raands that the debt may be compenſated 
with what is owing him by the creditor, 
which, in that caſe, 1s equivalent to pay- 
ment. 


COMPERTORIUNM, in the civil law, 


{ignites a judicial inqueſt made by dele- 
gates to ſearch out and rclate the truth 
of a caſe, . 
COMPETENCE, or COMPETENCY, in 
law, the right or authority of a judge, 
for taking cognizance of any matter. 
See the article JURISDICTION. 
COMPITA, in ornithology, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the great diver, 
COMPITALIA, or ComerrAL1TIA, in 
roman anuquity, feaſts inſtituted by Ser- 
vius Tullius in honour of the Lares. See 
the article LaREs. 
Theſe feaſts were obſerved on the 12th 
of January, and 6th of March. 
Tarquinius Superbus, conlulting the ora- 
cle upon the ſubje& of the ſacrifices to 
be offered on that occaſion, was anſwered 
that he ſhould offer heads to the Lares : 
for which reaſon, the Romans preſented 
the heads of young children in ſacrifice 
to thoſe deities, But Junius Brutus or- 
- dered poppy heads to be offered in their 
ſtead. Macrobius relates, that they ſa- 
tisfied the Lares, by offering the images 
of men and women made in ſtraw ; and 
that for each ſlave in their family, they 
threw in-ſo many bales of wool. 
COMPLAINANT, in law, the ſame with 
plaintiff. See the article PLAINTIFF. 
COMPLEMENT, in aſtronomy, the diſ- 
tance of a ſtar from the zenith : or the 
arch comprehended between the place of 
the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith. 
COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what re- 
mains of a quadrant of a circle, or of 
90, after any certain arch has been 
taken away from it. Thus, if the arch 
taken away be 40“, its complement is 
so: becauſe ,0+40=90. The line of the 
complement of an arch js called the co- 
$ 
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ſine, and, that of thet angent, the cos tan- 
gent, &c. 

COMPLEMENT of the courſe, in navigation, 
is the number of points the courle want: 
of 90, or eight points, iz. of a quartc: 
of the compaſs. dee Mariner Cour ass. 

COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in fortifica- 
tion, is that part of it which makes the 
demigorge. Sce the articles CURT1x and 
DEMIGORGE. 

COMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the 
remainder of the line of defence, alter 
the angle of the flank is taken off. 
the articles ANGLE and DEFENCE. 

COMPLEMENTS in a farallelogram, are the 
two ſmaller parallelograms GAE, FCE, 
(plate XLIX. fig. 2.) made by draw- 
ing two right lines & E, and F E, through 
the point E, in the diagonal; and parallel 
to the ſides AB, BC, of a parallelogram 
ABCD. 

In every parallelogram, theſe comple. 
ments are equal. See the article Par aL- 
LELOGRAM, 

COMPLEX, in a more general ſenſe, 2 
term ſynonymous with compound, tho 
in ſtrickneſs of ſpeech there is ſome dit- 
ference. See COMPOUND. 

COMPLEX terms, or ideas, in logic, are ſuch 
as are compounded of ſeveral timple ones, 
See the articles TERM and IDEA. 
Complex ideas are often conſidered az 
ſingle and diſtinct beings, tho' they may 
be made up of ſeveral fimple ideas, as a 
body, a ſpirit, a horſe, a flower: but 
when ſeveral of theſe ideas of a different 
kind are joined together, which ate wont 
to be conſidered as diſtin, ſingle beings, 
they are called a compounded idea, whe- 
ther theſe united ideas be ſimple or com- 
plex. Complex ideas, however cor1- 
pounded and recomponnded, tho that 
number be infinite, and their variety end- 
leſs, may be all reduced under theſe thic? 
heads, modes, ſubſtances, and relations. 

COMPLEX propryition, is either that which 
has at leaſt one of its terms complex, or 
ſuch as contains ſeveral members, as 
cauſal propoſitions : or it is ſeveral ideas 
offering themſelves to our thoughts at 
once, whereby we are led to afhrm the 
ſame thing of different objects, or differ- 
ent things of the ſame object. Thus, 
God is infinitely wiſe, and infinitely pou- 
erful. In like manner, in the propoli- 
tion, Neither kings nor people are cen 
from death. 

COMPLEXION, complexio, among phy- 
ſicians, the temperament, habitude, and 
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natural diſpoſition of the body, but more 
often the colour of the face and ſkin. 

A fair, florid, and clear complexion, 
ſhow the purity and pellucidneſs of the 
lymphatic fluids : if it be livid, lurid, 
and yellow, they diſcover a ſalino-ſul- 
phureous impurity of the ſame, and a 
diſordered ſecretion in the proper organs, 
eſpecially the liver. In regard to the 
natural diſpoſition of the body, antient 
phyſicians and philoſophers diſtinguiſhed 
four principal complexions in man, viz. 
the ſanguine complexion, anſwering to the 
air, and ſuppoſed to have the qualities 
thereof, as being hut and moiſt; the phleg- 
matic complexion, being; cold and moilt, 
correſponding with water ; the bilious and 
choleric complexion, being hot and dry, 
ſuppoſed of the nature of fire ; and the 
melancholic complexion, being cold and 
dry, partaking of the nature of earth. 
However, theie diſtinctions are at pre- 
ſent little regarded. 

COMPLEXION, in logic, a term ſometimes 
applied to the ſecond operation of the 
mind, called judgment. See the article 
JUDGMENT, 

COMPLEXION, in metaphyſics, the union 
or coalition of ſeveral things different 
from each other, either really or ima- 
ginary. ; 

COMPLEXION, in rhetoric, a figure includ- 
ing a repetition and a converſion at the 
ſame time, the ſentence both beginning 
and ending with the ſame word. See 
REPETITION and CONVERSION, 

COMPLEXUS, in anatomy, a broad and 
pretty long muſcle, lying along the back- 
— and ſide of the neck : it is fixed be · 
ow to the vertebræ of the neck, and 
above, to the upper tranſverſe line of the 
os occipitis. There is one of theſe on 
each fide ; and both aRing together, they 
pull the head directly backwards; where- 
as, if only one acts, it draws the head 
obliquely back. 

COMPLEXUS MINOR, in anatomy, a nar- 
row, long, and flender muſcle, lying 
along the inſide of the neck, and other- 
wiſe called maſtoidæus lateralis. See the 
article MUSCLES. 

COMPLICATION, in general, denotes 
the blending, or rather interweaving, of 
ſeveral different things together : thus a 
perſon afflicted with ſeveral diſorders at 
the ſame time, is ſaid to labour under a 
complication of diſeaſes. 

COMPONED, ComeonE, or GoBONY, 
in heraldry, is ſaid of a bordure made 
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two different colours. See plate LIV. 
hg. 1. 

Crunter-COMPONED. See COUNTER, 
COMPOS, or rather Nox ComPos, in 
law. See the article Non Comeos. 
COMPOSITE, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing compounded, or made up of ſeve- 

ral others united together. Thus, 
COMPOSITE NUMBERS, are ſuch as can be 
meaſured exactly by a number excccding 
unity; as 6 by 2 or 3, or 10 by 5, Se. 
ſo that + is the loweſt compoſite number. 
Compoſite numbers, between themielves, 
are thoſe, which have {ome conimon mea- 
ſure belides unity; as 12 and 15, as be- 
ing both meaſured by 3. 
CourosirRE ORDER, in archite Sure, the 
laſt of the five orders of columns; ſo 
called becauſe its capital is compoſed out 
of thoſe of the other columns, borrow- 
ing a quarter-round from the tuſcan and 
doric, a row of leaves from the corin- 
thian, and volutes from the ionic. Its 
corniche has ſimple modillions or dentils. 
It is allo called the roman or italic or- 
der, as having been invented by the 
Romans. By moſt authors it is ranked 
aſter the corinthian, either as being the 
next richeſt, or the laſt invented. 
Scamozzi, and after him M, Le Clerc, 
make the column of this order nineteen 
modules and a half, being leſs by half a 
module than that of the corinthian, as in 
effect the order is leſs delicate than the 
corinthian. Vignola makes it twenty, 
which is the ſame with that of his corin- 
thian : but Serlio, who firt formed it 
into an order, by giviag it a proper en- 
tablature and baſe, and after him M. 
Perrault, raiſe it ſtill higher than the 
corinthian. See plate XLVIII. 
M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, makes a 
diſtindtion between the compoſite and 
compoſed order. The latter, he ſays, is 
any compoſition whoſe parts and orna- 
ments are extraordinary and unuſual; but 
have, withal, ſomewhat of beauty, both 
on account of their novelty, and in re- 
ſpe& of the manner or genius of the ar- 
check : ſo that a compoſed order is an 
arbitrary, humorous compoſition, whe- 
ther regular, or irregular. 
For the parts of this order, ſee the articles 
Base, Cariral, COLUMN, ENTA- 
BLATURE, FREEZE, PEDESTAL, &c. 
COMPOSITION, compoſitio, in a general 
ſenſe, the uniting or putting together 
ſeveral things, ſo as to form one whole, 
called a compound. 
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COM 
mind, whereby it unites ſeveral ſimple 


ideas into one conception, or complex 
idea. 
When we are provided with a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſimple ideas, and have, by habit 
and uſe, rendered them familiar to our 
minds, they become the component parts 
of other ideas, ſtill more complica: ed; 
and form, what we may call, x ſecond 
order of compound notions, This pro- 
ceſs, as is evident, may be continued to 
any degree of compolition we pleaſe, 
mounting from one ſtage to another, 
and enlarging the number of combina- 
tions. 
Courosriox, in grammar, the joining 
of two words together; or prefixing a 
particle to another word, to augment, 
diminiſh, or change its ſignification. See 
the article WoRD. 
CoMPosS1TION, in logic, a method of rea- 
ſoning, whereby we proceed from ſome 
general ſelt- evident truth, to other par- 
ticular and ſingular ones. 
In diſpoſing and putting together our 
thoughts, there are two ways of pro- 
cceding, equally within our choice: for 
we may ſo propoſe the truths, relating to 
any part of knowledge, as they preſented 
themſelves to the mind, in the manner of 
mveltigatien ; carrying on the ſeries ot 
rocks in a reverſe order, till they, at 
lat, terminate in firſt principles: or be- 
inning wich thele principles we may 
take the contrary way, and from them 
ded ue, by a diret train of reaſoning, 
all the teveral propoſitions we want to 
ellabliſh. 
This diverſity, in the manner of arrang- 
mg our thoughts, gives rie to the two- 
fold diviſion of method eſtabliſned among 
logicians, the one called analytic method, 
or the method of reſolution, inaſmuch 
as it traces things back to their lource, 
and rcfolves knowiedve into its firſt and 
original principles. This method ſtands 
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Under compoſition are comprehended the 
rules, 1. Of melody, or the art ct 
making a ſingle part ; that is, contriving 
and diipoling the ſimple ſounds, ſo as 
that their ſuccetſion and progreſſion may 
be agreeable to the ear. See the article 
ME1.0ÞY. 

2. Of harmony, or the art of diſpoſing 


amd concerting feveral ſingle parts toge- 


ther, ſo as that they make one agrecable 
whole. See HARMONY. 
It may be proper to obſerve here, that 
melody being chiefly the buſineſs of the 
imagination, the Holes of its compoſition 
ſerve only to preſcribe certain limits to 
it, beyond which the imagination, in 
* * | © 
ſearching out die variety and beauty of 
airs, ought not to go: but harmony be- 
ing the work of the judgment, its rules 
are more certain and extenſive, and more 


difficult in practice. 


COMPOSITION, in oratory, the cohcrence 


and order of the parts of a diſcourſe. 
To compolition belong both the art- 
ſul joining of the words, whereof the 
ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is ren- 
dered ſoft and ſmooth, gentle and flow- 
ing, full and ſonorous; or the contrary ; 
and the order, which requires things frk 
in nature and dignity, to be put before 
thoſe of inferior conſideration. 


COMPOSITION, in painting, conſiſts of 


two parts, invention and difpoſition ; the 
firſt whereof is the choice of the obiccts, 
which are to enter into the compoſition 
of the {ubjeR the painter intends to cxc- 
cute, and is either amply hiſtorical or 
allegorical. See INVENTION. 

The other very much contributes to the 
zerfection and value of a picce of paint- 
ing. See the article NisPOsSITION. 


CoMPOSITION, in pharmacy, the methoò 


of mixing and compounding medicines 
of different qualities, lo that they may 
aſnit cach other's virtues, or ſupply each 
other's defects. See PHARMACY. 


in contradillintion to the method of ,ComPosITION, in commerce, a contra 


compoſition yz or, as it is otherwiſe call 
ed, the Gathctic method: for here we 
proceed by gathering together the ſeve- 
ral ſcattered paits of knowledge, and 
combining them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch 
a manner, as that the underſtanding 13 


enabled diſtinctly to follow truth through 


all the different ſtages of gradations. 
Coupostr io, in mulic, the art of dis- 
poſing muical ſounds into airs, ſongs, 
Se. either in one or more parts, to be 
{ung by a voice, or played on inſtruments. 
Sce che articles Mus ic and Song. 


hetween an inſolvent debtor and his cre- 
ditors, hereby the latter accept of 2 
part of the debt in compenſation for the 
whole, and give a general acquittance 
accordingly. 


ComrostTiION, in printing, commonly 


termed compoling, the arranging of {eve- 
ral types, or letters, in the compoling- 
ſtick, in order to form a line; and ot 
ſeveral lines ranged in order in the galley, 


to make a page; and of ſeveral pages, 


to make 2 form. 
Genc;ally the compoſing-ſtick is made 
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of iron, ſometimes of wood, more or 
leſs in length or depth, according to the 
page to ve, compoſi, or the fancy of 
the compoſitor. It has two ſliding- pieceę, 
faſtened by means of à nut and ſcrew, 
which ate ſliped forwards or backwards, 
according to the ſpace which the lines, 
notes, &c. are to take up, or the com- 
poſitor thinks proper. The compoung- 
ſick ordinarily contains ſeven or eight 
lmes of a middle-ſized letter: theſe 
lines, when ſet, are taken out, by 
means of a thin ſlip of braſs, called a 
rule, and diſpoſed in the galley : then 
others are compoſed, until a page is 
formed, which being done, it is tied up 
and ſet by: the reſt of the pages that 
make up a ſheet, being prepared .m the 
ſame manner, are carried to the impo- 
lug or correcting- ſtone, and being there 
ranged in order, they are diſpoſed in an 
iron frame, fitted wich wooden ſurti- 
ure: then the quoins being ſtruck in, 
the chaſe, or frame, is put in the prels, 
in order to their being printed. See the 
article PRINTING, Sc. 

COMPOSITION 45 motion, is an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral directions of motion, reſulting 
from ſeveral powers acting in different, 
though not oppoſite, direStions. 
The doctrine. of compoſition and refo- 
lution of motion, is founded on Sir 
Iaac Newton's. tecond law of nature, 
rig.“ The change of motion is always 
* proportionable to the moving force 
* unpreſſed,, and is always made ac- 
* cording to the right line in which 
* that force is 1mpreſled.” 
Let the body B (plate XLIX. fig. 4.) 
be impelled by the body A, in the direc- 
tion be, with a force that would, in a 
gen time, caule it to move from 5 toc; 
at the ſame inſtant let anather body C 
ſtrike it in the direction þ d, with a force 
that will carry it from ô to d, in the 
lame time: then completing the parallelo- 
gram ccd, and drawing the diagonal 6 e, 
kis laſt will repreſent thedirection and diſ- 
tance through which the body will move 
in the ſame time, by both the farces con- 
jointly , 
This is evident, if we conſider. that the 
force impreſſed, by the body C, does no 
way diminiſh the velocity of a body ap- 
preaching to the line ce, at the end of 
mne given time, and therefore it will then 
be found ſomewhere in the-{aid line ce: 
lor the ſame reaſon it will, at the end 


of the (aid time, be carried to a diſtance -. 


bom bc equal to 5; and therefore 
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it muſt alſo, at the fame moment, be 
found ſomewhere in the line de ; but 
it cannot be in the lines ce andde at 
the ſame time, unleſs in that point , 
where they interſect cach other, as the 
propoſition aſſerts. 

We may now conceive the body B mov 
ing by the ſingle impulſe of ſome power 
in the direction e, tuch as will carry it 
through the ſpace be in a gixen time; 
then this may be reſolved into any other 


two forces acting in the directions 6e or 


de, and b d or ce, which lines will alto 
repreſent the efficacy ot the (aid forces iu 
the ſame time. 


COMPOSITION of proportion, is the com- 


paring the ſum of the antecedent and 
coniequent, witli the con{cquent in two 
equal ratios ; as ſuppoſe, 3: 8: : 326, 
they fay, by compoſition of proportios, 
12 5 7 0. 

The lame holds of the fun of the ante- 
cedlent and coniequent, compared with 
the antecedent; thus we likewiſe fy, 
122412290 0 . 

There is a great difference between com- 
poſition ot proportion by addition aud by 
multiplication. See PROPORTION. 


COMPOST, in hutbandry and gardening, 


teveral forts of foils, or earthy matter, 
mixed together, in order to make a ma- 
nure, for aſſiſting the natural earth in the 
work of vegetation, by way of umend- 
ment or improvement. N 
Compoits are various, and ought to be 
ditflerent, according to the different na- 
ture or the quality ot the foils which they 
are deſigned to mchorate, and accord 
ing as the land is either light, ſandy, 
looſe, heavy, cluyey, or cloudy. A light, 
looſe land, requires a-compott of à heavy 
nature, as the {ſcouring of decp ditches, 
ponds, Sc. fo, on the other hand, a land 
that is hcavy, clayey, or cloddy, requires 
a compoſt of a more ſprightly and fery 
nature, that will ininuate mielf into the 
lumpiſh clods, which, if they are rot 
thus managed, would very much obityuct 
the work of yegetation. See CLay, Ec. 
The great uſe of compoſts, is ſor duch 
plants as are preterved-in pots, or tubs 
or, ſometimes, it is uſed for mall beds, 
or borders of flower-gardens : but it 1s 
too ęxpenſive to make compoſts for large 
gardens, where great quantities of ſci] is 
required, In making of compoſts, great 
care ſhou!d be had that the fevera} parts 
are properly mixed together, and not to 
have too much of any one lort thrown 
together. 
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COMPOSTELLA, the capital of Galicia, 


in Spain, remarkable for the devotion 
paid there by pilgrims from all countries, 
to the relics of St. James. 

COMPOSTO, in mutic, means compound- 
ed or doubled, as a fifteenth is an oftave 
doubled, or an octave is compounded of 
a fifth and a fourth. 

COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever is compoſed, 
or made up of diff:rent things: thus we 
ſay, a compound word, compound ſound, 
compound taſte, compound force, Cc. 
See the articles Wok D, SOUND, Sc. 

CoMPoOUND-FLOWER, one conſiſting of 
ſeveral diſtinct leſſer flowers, or corol- 
lule, each furnithed with a ſtyle, ſta- 
mina, &c. See FLOWER. 

The corollulæ are of two kinds, wiz. 
tubulated, and hgulated : the tubulated 
ones are always furniſhed with a campa- 
nulated limb, divided into four or tive 
ſegments ; whereas the ligulated corol- 
lulz have only a flat, linear limb, ter- 
minated by a ſingle point, or by a broader 
extremity, divided into three or five ſeg- 
ments. 

The plants with compound flowers are 
extremely numerous, forming a claſs by 
themſelves, called by Linnæus ſyngene- 
ſia. See the article SYNGENESIA. 

COMPOUND-INTEREST. Sce the article 
INTEREST. 

Courouxp-Morio, that effected by the 
concurring action of ſeveral different pow- 
ers. Thus if one power act in the di- 
reclon of, and with a force proportional 
to the end of a parallelogram; and ano- 
ther act in the direction of, and with a 
force proportional to its fide, the com- 
pound motion will be in the direction of, 
and proportional to the diagonal of the 
laid parallelogram. See COMPOSITION. 


COMPOUND NUMBERS, thoſe which may 


be divided by ſome other number beſides 
unity, without leaving any remainder : 


ſuch are 18, 20, &c. the firſt being mea- - 


ſured by the numbers 2, 6, org ; and 
the ſecond, by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 
CoMPOUND PENDULUM, —— 
RATIO, Sc. See the articles PENDULUM, 
QUanTITY, Rario, &c. 
COMPOUNDER, in general, denotes one 
who compounds ſeveral things together. 
Amicable COMpOUNDER, the fame with 
arbitrator. See ARBITRATOR. 
COMPREHENSION, in logics, the fame 
with apprehenſion. 
COMPRLEH+NSION, or SYNECDOCHE, a 
trope or figure in rhetoric, which puts 
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the name of the whole for a part; or cf 
a part for the whole; a general far 3 
particular of the fame kind; or a par- 
ticular for a general. By this trope a 
round and certain number is often { 
down for an uncertain one. 
COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of ſoſt 
linnen-clot':, folded. in ſeveral duubles, 
frequently applied to cover a plaſter, in 
order not only to preferve the part from 
the external air, but alſo the bciter to 
retain the dreſſings, or medicines. 
Compreſſes are frequently applied where 
no plaſter is made uſe of; and that ſome- 
times dry, ſometimes wetted with certain 
liquors, which are ſuppofed to be ſtrengt i. 
ening, reſolving, lenient, emollient, et 
cooling, which are adminiſtred hot orcold, 
as the circumſtances of the caſe ſnall re 
quire. Compreſſes of all kinds are in- 
tended for theſe purpoſes, 1. To pre 
ſerve and cheriſh the natural heat of th! 
body. 2. To ſecure the dreſſings thi 
lie under them. 3. To convey liquid 
remedies to parts wounded, or © hervwil 
difordered, and to prolong the uſe d 
them. 4. To fill up any cavity or de- 
preſſions of the parts; and, 5. To pr: 
vent bandages from bringing on a trov- 
bleſome itching, or other pain or uneal- 
nels upon the ſkin. 
COMPRESSED, in general, is fail d 
things whoſe ſides are ſqueezed tope- 
ther, and conſequently of a broad and flit 
figure. | 
COMPRESSED LEAF, among hotanif, 
one with a mark or impreſſion on bot 
fides. See LEAF. 
COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing u 
ſqueezing ſome matter, ſo as to ſet i 
parts nearer to each other, and make! 
poſſeſs leſs ſpace. 
It is different from condenſation, in ti! 
compreſſion is performed with ſome a 
ternal violence, but condenſation by t 
action of cold; ' Thus the moderns ff 
that pumps do really act by compreſs 
whereas the antients imagined they att 
by ſuction: the embolus, or ſucker, ? 
ing and returning in a narrow tus 
compreſſes the air incloſed in it, ſo 5! 
enable it to raile the valve by the in 
of the elaſticity; and make its eſc2!! 
upon which, the ballance being def 
ed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
ſtagnant ſurface, drives up the water! 
to the tube, thus evacuated of its: 
See the article PUMP. 
Water is incapable of being £1 
preſſed, and no art or violence is 1 
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bring its parts cloſer, or make it take 
up lets ſpace, after the air has been once 
purged out of it. It has been found by 
an experiment, made by the academy del 
Cunento, that water, being violently 
ſqueezed, wade, its way through the in- 
finitely ſmall pores of a ball of gold, ra- 
ther than undergo a compreſſion, The 
_ compreſſion of air, by its own weight, is 
furprilingly great: for it appears, by cal- 
culation, that the common air we breath 
near the ſurface of the earth, is preſſed by 
a weight of the ſuperincumbent atmo!- 
phere into 239% part of the ſpace it 
would take up, if it were at liberty. Sce 
the article ATMOSPHERE. | 
But the air may be ſtill further compreſſed 
by art; and it appears by Mr. Boyle's 
experiments, that the ſpace which the air 
takes up when at its utmoſt dilatation, 
is to that which it takes up when moſt 
compreſſed, as 520000 to 1. See AlR. 
COMPRESSOR, in anatomy, a muſele of 
the face, more uſually known by the name 
- of clevator alz naſi. , 
COM PRINT, among bookſellers, ſigni- 
fies a {urreptitious printing of another's 
copy, in order to gain thereby, which is 
expreſsly contrary to ſtatute 14 Car. II. 
COMPRISE, or NIENT coup RISE. See 
the article NIENT cou RISE. 
COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, 
whereby two contending parties eſtabliſh 
one or more arbitrators, to judge of and 
terminate their difference in an amicable 
way. | 
The regular way of appointing a com- 
promile is by writing, expreſſing the 
names .of the arbitrators, the power of 
chooſing an umpire, or ſuperior arbitra- 
tor, in caſe of nced, a time limited for 
the abitrage, and a penalty on the 
party that does not abide by the deciſion, 
By the civil law, a flave cannot make a 
compromiſe without the leave of his 
maſter, nor a pupil without the autho- 
rity of his 1 or a wile without 
that of her huſband : ſo a ſlave, a deaf or 
dumb man, a minor, and the perſon who 
is a party in the cauſe, are incapable of 
being choſen arbitrators in a compromiſe. 
The occaſions which a compromiſe is 
not always allowed of, are reititutions, 
marriage cauſes, criminal affairs, quel- 
tions of ſtate, and, generally, any thing 
wherein the public intereſt is more con- 
cerned than that of private perſons. 
Courxouisz is alſo uſed. in beneficiary 
matters; where it {ignifies an act, where- 
by thoſe who have the right of election, 
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transſer it to one or more perſons, to 
elect one capable of the office or dignity. 


COMPTING, CounTIxc, or ACCOMP- 


TING-HOUSE, See ACCOMPTING. 


ComPTING-HOUSE, inthe king's houſhold, 


an office under the direction of the comp- 
troller. 


COMPTRCOL, or CoxTROL. See the ar- 


ticle CONTROL. 


COMPTROLLER, or CONTROLLER. Ser 


the article CONTROLLER. 


COMPULSOR, an officer under the ro- 


man emperors, diſpatched from ; cou. 
into the provinces, to compel the payment 
of faxes, Sc. not paid within the time 
preſcribed. 
Theſe were charged with ſo many ex- 
actions, that Honorius caſhiered them. 


COMPUNCTION, in theology, an in- 


2 grief of mind, ſor having offended 
od. 

he roman-catholics think their con- 
feſſion inſignificant, unleſs attended with 
compunction, or inward grief of mind. 
Compunction, among ſpiritualiſts, im- 
plies not only a grief for having offended 
God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of gnef, 
ſorrow, and diſpleaſure, on other motives. 


COMPURGATOR, in law, a perſon that 


by oath juſtifies or clears another's in- 
nocence. ; 
general ſenſe, 
the manner of eſtimating tune, weights, 
meaſure, monies, or quantities of any 
kind, See Colx, Sc. 


ComPUTATION, among mathematicians, 


is uſed in the hke ſenſe as calculation. 
See the article CALCULAT!ON. 
COMPUTATION of a planet's motion. See 
the article PLANET. | 
COMPUTATION, in law, is uſed in reſpect 
of the true account or conſtruction af 
time, ſo underſtood, as that neither party 
to an agreement, &c. may do wrong to 
the other ; and that the determination of 
time be not left at large, or taken other» 
wiſe than according to the judgment and 
intention of law. 
If a leaſe is ingroſſed, bearing date Ja- 
nuary 1, 1754, to have and to hold for 
three years, from henceforth, and the 
leaſe is not executed till the 2d of Janu- 
ary ; in this caſe, the words from hence- 
forth, ſhall be accounted from the deli- 
very of the deed, and not by any com- 
utation from the date. And if the 
[eaſe be delivered at four of the clock in 
the afternoon. on the ſaid ſecond day, it 
ſhall end the firſt day of January, 1n the 
third year; the law, in ſuch computa- 
tions, 
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tons, rejecting all fractions or diviſions 
of the day. | | 
COMPUTO, in law, a writ' to compel a 
bailif, receiver, or accountant, Sc. to de- 
tiver up his acceunts. 

The {ame lies for executors of executors, 


and againſt the guardian in . 


waſte made m the minority of the 


CONARION, or Coxorbts; a name for 


the pineal gland, a ſmall gland about the 
bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upper 
part of that hole in the third ventricle of 
the brain, called the anus, and tied by 
ſome fibres to the nates. See BRAIN, 
PINEAL, and GLAND. 
CONATUS, a term frequently uſed in 
philofophy and mathematics, defined by 
dme to be a quantity of motion, not ca- 
RE being expreſſed by any time, or 
ength; as the conarus recedendi ab axe 
motus, is the endeavour which a body, 
moved circularly, does to recede, or fly 
off, frorm the center or axis of its motion. 
The conatus centrifu 
ed the conatus excufforius, is always ex- 
preſſed by the verſed fine of the angle of 
cireutation : theſe conaàttis of bodies, re- 
volving in equal cireles, with au equable 
th6tion, are in a duplicate ratio, or as 
the fquares of their velocities: but if the 
bodies revolve in unequal circles, their 
conatus centrifugy will be in a ratio com- 
- pounded of the ratios of the ſquares of 
16” vÞlocities -diretly ; and the fimple 
ratio of the radii of theſt circles inverſely. 
If tlie body deſcribe equal ateas in equal 
times, as in the caſe of the planets, which 
revolve in ellipſes round the fun, then 
the conatus centrifugi will be recipro- 
cally as the cubes of the radii. See the 
articles Morton, CENTRTU GAL, Ec. 
CONCATENATION, a term chiefly uſed 


in ſpeaking of the mutual dependence of 


ſecond cauſes upon each other. See the 
article Caus k. | 
CONCAVE, an appellation vfed in ſpeak- 
ing of the inner turface' of hottow boties, 
but more eſpecially of hericdt ones. 
Concave GLASSES, fuch #s are ground 
hollow, and are wſbally of a ſphetical 
figure, tho' they may be of any other, as 
parabolical, Sc. All objects ſeen through 
concave glaſſes, appear erect and dimi- 
niſhed. The contufed apprarance of 
__ point, * any concave glaſs, 
proceeds from the too great divergency 
of thoſe rays which fall on the eye 


wherefore, ſince the more remote the 


eye is from the glaſs, the leis will the 
rays diverge ; then the further the eye 
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, ſometimes call- 


CONCENTRATION, in 


cow 

is from the concave glaſs; the more dif. 

tint will be the appearance of any ob- 

ject through it, though the more faint. 

The 3 place of objects ſeen 
8 


through concaves is always brought 
nearer to the eye, which id the realon 
they help * erſons, or ſuch 
as can ite diftinetly only thoſe _— 
that are very near them. The rule to 


fit concave glaſſes to the eye of a ncar- 


ſighted perſon, is this: let him obferve 
nicely the diſtance at which he can read 
letters, or ſee objects chiſtinctiy, which 
ſuppoſe to be at twelve foot ; then will a 
concave glaſs, whoſe virtual focus is a 
foot diſtant from it, make that perſon ſee 
diftant objects diſtinctly. The farther 
the eye is removed from any concave 
taſs, the leſs the object appears, and 2 
er area of it is ſeen; and when the 


glaſs is exactly in the middle, between 


the eye and the object, the object will 
appear the moſt diminiſned, that the diſ- 
tance between the eye and the object will 
admit of. See the articles Focus, Lens, 
and MikROR. N 


CONCAVTTY, chat pr perty of bodies, 


on account of which they are denom:- 
nated concave. See the preceding article, 


Concaviry alſo denotes the whole ſpace 


included within a concave ſurface, or tlie 
inner dend of a curve line. 


CONCEALERS, in law, fuch perſons as 


find out concealed lands; that is, lands 
that are ſecretly kept from the king, by 
common perlons that have nothing tv 
ſhew for their eſtate or title therein. 

general, ſigni- 
fies the bringing things nearer a centcr. 


Hence the particles of falt, in ſea-water, 


are ſaid to be concentrated; that is, 
brought nearer each other, by evaporat- 
ing the watery part : thus, alſo, wine i3 
fard to be concentrated, when its watery 


parts are ſeparated in the form of ice by 


roſ. 
Some uſe the term concentration ſor the 


- moſt intimate mixture, when the parti- 


cles are not only brought within contact, 
but penetrate mto each othec. 


CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, ſome- 


thing that has the fame common center 
with another: it ſtands in oppoſition to 
excenttic. See the articles CENTER and 
FRCENTRIC. 

Concentric is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking ot 


round bodies and figures, or circular apd 


elliptical ones, &c, but may be likewiſe 

uted for polygons, drawn 3 to 

each other upon the fame center. — 
meu 
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Method of Nonius ſor graduating inſtru- 
ments conſiſts in deſcribing with the ſame 
quadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing 
the outermoſt into yo <qual parts, the 
next into 89, Ec. 

CONCEPTACULUM, among botaniſts, 
a kind of pericarpium, compoſed of ſoft 
and lets rigid valves, and containing oh 
ly one cavity. 

CONCEPTION, among phyſicians, &c. 
denotes the firſt formation of an embryo 
in the womb of its parent, who from that 
time becomes pregnant. See the articles 
GENERATION and PREGNANCY. 

Immaculate CONCEPTION, a feſtival in the 
ramiſh church, obſerved on the Sth of 
December, in commemoration of the holy 
virgin's having been conceived and born 
immaculate, or without original fin. 
The immaculate conception of . virgin, 
though reckoned à pious opinion, is no 
article of faith in the romiſh church, ſe- 
veral of whoſe members have oppoſed it. 

Coxcrrrion of our lady, a religious or- 
der in Portugal, founded in the XVth 
century. This order has ſince paſſed into 
Italy, aud got footing in Rome and Mi- 
lan. The religious, beſides the grand 
office of the franciſeans, recited on ſun- 
days and bolydays, have à leſſer office, 
called the office of the conception of the 
holy virgin. 

CoxcErrion, in logic, the ſame with ap- 
prehenſion. See APPREHENSION, 

CONCEPTION, in geography, a city of 
Chili, in ſouth America, fituated on the 
Pacific ocean, in 799 weit long. and 37? 
ſouth lat. 

CoxncePTION is alſo the capital of the pro- 
vince of Veragua, in Mexico, about one 
hundred miles weft of Porto Bello: weſt 
long. 83%, and north lat. ro“. 

CONCERT, or CoNnCERTO, in muſic, 2 

number or company of muſicianꝰ, playing 
or ſinging the ſame piece of mulic or 
ſong, at the lame time. 
A concert for any inſtrument, as organ, 
harpfichord, violin, &c. is a piece of 
muſic, wherein either of thoſe inſtruments 
has the greateſt part z or in which the 
performance is partly alone, and partly 
accompanied by the other parts. 

CONCERTANTE, thole parts of a piece 
of muſic, that ſing or play throughout 
the whole piece, either alone or accom- 
panied, to diſtinguiſh theſe parts that 
play now and then in particular places. 

CONCERTATO intimates the piece of 
imuuc to be compoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as that all the parts may havs their reci- 
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more voices or inſtruments. 
CONCERTO 6R0551, the grand chorus of 
a concert, or thoſe places where all the 
ſeveral parts perform or play together. 
CONCESSI, in law, a term f. requently uſed 
in conveyances. Its effect is to create a 
covenant, as dedi does a warranty. 
CONCESSION, it rhetoric, a figure, 
whereby ſamething is freely allowed, that 
yet might bear diſpute, to obtain ſome- 
thing that one would haye granted to 
him, and which he thinks cannot fair- 
ly be denied, as in the following conceſ- 
hon of Dido, in Virgil : 
« The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no 


more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd latian 
ſhare. 


« A ſhort delay is all I aſk him nom; 
«© Apauſeof grief, an interval from woe.” 

CONCHA, a genus of bivalve ſhells, the 

animal inhabiting which is called tethys. 
See the article TETUYS. 
This is a very comprehenſive gens, 
compriſing the oyſter, chama, muſcle, 
heart-ſhell, pecten, ſolen, Sc. See the 
articles OYSTER, CaHama, Se. 

COXCHA ANATIFERA, in the hiſtory of 

ſhell-fiſh, a ſpecies of lepas. See the 
article LEPas. 
This fhell is compoſed of fire valves; be- 
ing only au inch in length, and three 
quarters of ag inch broad: it got the 
name of concha anxtiiera from an erro- 
neous opinion, that it bred a wild fowl 
called barnacle. See BAR%NACLE. 

CONCHA FORTIPICATA, a ſhell otherwiſe 
called murex. See the article Murr x. 

Concua 6LOBOSa, the ſame with the do- 
lium. See the article DGLLUM. 

CONCHA SPECTRO&KU, the SPECTRE=- 
SHELL, a ſpecies of voluta. Ste the ar- 
ticle VOLUTA. 

CoxCUHA VENEREA, the ſame with the por- 
celain-ſnell. See PORCELAIN-SHELL. 

ConCHa, in anatomy, the larger cavity of 
the external ear, ſituated before the mea - 
tus auditorius, or paſiage into the inter- 
nal ear. 

CONCHITES, in natural hiſtory, a pet: i- 
fed ſhell, of the concha- kind. Sce the 
article CONCHA. 

CONCHOID, in geometry, the name of a 
cvrve, given it by its inventor, Nicome- 
des, and is thus generated. 

Draw the right line QQ (plate XLIX. 
fig. 3.) and AC perpendicular to it in 
the point E; and from the point C draw 
many Tight 4ines CM, cutting the right 

lune 
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Ine QQ in Q and make QM= WM, 


AE = EF, w:z. equal to an invariable 
line : then the curve, wherein are the 
points M, is called the firſt conchoid ; 
and the other, 1 are the pe * 
the ſecond; the right line eing the 
directrix, and He pon C . Boie , fray 
from hence it will be very eaſy to make 
an inſtrument to deſcribe the chonchoid. 
The line QQ is an aſymptote to both 
the curves, which have points of contrary 
flexion. See the article ASYMPTOTE. 
IHF QAM = AE Za, EC=6b, MR 
EP=zx, ER=PM=y ; then will a* 
32— 2g*bx+a*x*=b*x*— 2bx3 + 
x+*+ x*y*, and exprels the nature of the 
ſecond conchoid; and x*+ 2bx3 +y* x* 
+b*x*=a*b*+2a*bx+a* x*, the 
nature of the firſt; and ſo both theſe 
curves are of the third kind. 
This curve was uſed by Archimedes and 
other antients, in the conſtruction of ſolid 
roblems ; and Sir Iſaac Newton ſays 
that he himſelf prefers it before other 
curves, or even the conic ſections, in the 
conſtruction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its ſimplicity 
and eaſy deſcription, ſhewing therein the 
manner of their conſtruction by help of it. 
CONCHYLIA, a general name 8 all 
kinds of petrified ſhells, as limpets, co- 
chlea, nautili, conchæ, lepades, Sc. 

CONCIATOR, the perſon who propor- 

tions and regulates the ſeveral ingredients 
which go to the making of cryſtal. See 
the article CRYSTAL. 

CONCILIO, or 2Querelam coram rege & 
concilio. See the article QUERELA. 

CONCINNOUS 1NTERVALS, in mulic, 

are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next to, and 
in combination with, concords; being 
neither very agreeable, nor diſagreeable 
in themſelves, but having a good effect, 
as by their oppoſition they heighten the 
more eſſential principles of pleaſure; or 
as by their mixture and combination with 
them, they produce a variety neceſſary to 
our being better pleaſed. 

'CoxncinNous SYSTEM, in muſic. A ſy- 
ſtem is ſaid to be concinnous, or divided 
concinnouſly, when its parts, conſidered 
as ſimple intervals, are concinnous; and 
are beſides placed in ſuch an order between 
the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, from one extreme to the other, 
may have an agreeable effect. 

CONCLAMATION, in roman antiquity, 
a cuſtom of calling the dead party by his 
name, for eight days ſucceſſively; on the 
ninth, «concluding him paſt all hopes of 
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recovery, they carried him forth, and bu- 
ried him. See the article Bux AL. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the car- 
dinals of the romiſh church mect, and 
are ſhut up, in order to the election of a 

pope. 

The conclave is a range of ſmall ce'l;, 
ten feet ſquare, made of wainſcot: the(> 
are numbeied, and drawn for by lot. 
They ſtand in a line along the galleries 
and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall 
ſpace between each. Every cell has the 
arms of the cardinal over it. The con- 
clave is not fixed to any one determinate 
Place, for the conſtitutions of the church 
allow the cardinals to make choice of ſuc} 
a place for the conclave as they think moſt 
convenient; yet it is generally held in the 
Vatican. 

The conclave is very ſtrictly guarded by 
troops: neither the cardinals, nor any 
perſon ſhut up in the conclave, are ſpoke 
to, but at the hours allowed of, and then 
in italian or latin ; even the proviſions for 
the conclave are examined, that no let- 
ters be conveyed by that means from the 
miniſters of foreign powers, or other per- 
ſons who may have an intereſt in the clec- 
tion of the pontiff. 

CONCLAVE is alſo uſed for the aſſembly, 

or meeting, of the cardinals ſhut up, for 
the election of a pope. 
After this aſſembly has continued three 
days, they are only allowed one diſh for 
one meal; and after five days, only bread 
and water: but this rule is not over- 
religiouſly obſerved. 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the conſequence 
or judgment, drawn from what was al- 
ferted in the premiſes; or the previcus 
judgments in reaſoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas between 
themſelves. See the article SYLLOG15M, 
The concluſion of an argument contains 
two parts, the conſequent, which is the 
matter of it; and the conſequence, wich 
is its form, and which, of a ſimple abſo- 
lute propoſition, renders the concluſion re- 
lative to the premiſes whence it was drawn. 
The queſtion and the concluſion, ſay the 
ſchoolmen, are the ſame ideas, only con- 
ſidered in different views or relations. In 


the queſtion they are conſidered as doubt- } 


ful, in the concluſion as void of doubt. 
CONnCLUS10N, in rhetoric, conſiſts of two 
parts, the recapitulation, or enumera- 
tion, and the paſſions. 5 
The recapitulation conſiſts in a repetit on 
of the principal arguments. Sce the ar- 
ticle RECAPITULATION. 
CONCLUSION, 
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by his own a& upon record, has charged 
himſelf with a duty or thing, or confeſſ- 
ed any matter, whereby he ſhall be con- 
cluded ; as where a ſheriff returns on a 
capias, that hz has taken the body, and 
has it not in court at the day of the re- 
turn of the writ z the ſheriff by this re- 
turn is concluded from a plea of eſcape. 


CONCOCTION, in medicine, the _— 


which the food undergoes in the ſtomach, 
Sc. to become chyle. See CHYLE, 
CHYLIFICAT1ON, and DIGESTION. 
The firſt concoction is made in the ſto- 
mach, by a kind of ferment, as ſeveral 
ſuppoſe, which partly remains there from 
the relics of the former meats, and part- 
ly flows thither from the cceliac arteries. 
The ſecond is made in the guts, by the 
gall and pancreatic juice, The third is 
in the glandulz of the meſentery, from 
the lympha, or water which mixes with 
the chyle. The fourth is in the lungs, 
from the mixture of the air in ſome mea- 
fure with the blood there. The fifth is 
in the veſſels and bowels, as in the ſpleen, 
zver, teſticles, &c. 

Theſe five are accounted the ſeveral coma 
coctions in the body, with regard to the 
preſervation of the individual, and the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies. They are more 
particularly called, the firſt, chyloſis, for 
chyle; the ſecond, chymoſis, for chyme ; 
the third, hæmatoſis, for blood ; the fourth, 
pneumatoſis, for air; and the fifth, ſper- 
matoſis, for ſeed. 


CONCOMITANT), in theology, ſome- 


thing that accompanies or goes along 
with another; as concomitant grace is 
that which God affords us, during the 
courſe of our actions, to enable us to 
perform them; and, according to the 
romiſh divines, to render them merito- 
rious. 


CONCOMITANT NECESSITY, See the ar- 


ticle NECESSITY. 


CONCORD, in grammar, that part of con- 


ſtruction called ſyntax, in which the 
words of a ſentence agree ; that is, in 
which nouns are put in the ſame gender, 
number and caſe; and verbs in the ſame 


number and perſon with nouns and pro- 


nouns, f 

Generally in every language the rules 
of — are yl — — being al- 
molt every where of the ſame nature, 
for the better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe : 
thus, from the diſtinction of two num- 
bers, namely the ſingular and the 
plural, the adjective mult be made te 
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COncLUSION, in law, is where a perſon 


CON 


agree with the ſubſtantive accordingly ; 
that is, the former is to be put in this or 
that number, as the latter is : for the 
ſubſtantive being what is confuſedly, tho? 
directly marked by the adjective, ſhould 
the ſubſtantive denote ſeveral, there are 
ſeveral ſubjects of that form ſignified by 
the adjective, and conſequently this ſhould 
be in the plural number, as viri fortes, 
Se. 

Again, as there is a diſtinction of maſ- 
culine and feminine in moſt languages, 
there hence ariſes a neceſſity of putting 
the ſubſtantive and adjective in the ſame 
gender; and, in like manner, verbs 
ſhould agree in number and perſon with 
nouns and pronouns : but ſhould any 
thing, in writing or diſcourſe, be appa- 
rently contrary to thoſe rules above- men- 
tioned, this is by ſome figure or other in 
grammar, whereby ſomething is implied, 
or the ideas themſelves are conſidered 
more than the words that repreſent them. 


CONCORD, in common law, the agreement 


between parties, who intend to levy a fine 
of lands to one another, how and in what 


manner they ſhall paſs. 


CONCORD is alfo an agreement made be- 


tween two or more, upon a treſpaſs com- 
mitted ; and is divided into concord ex- 
ecutory, and concord executed ; the firſt 
of which, according to ſome opinions, 
does not bind, as being imperfe& ; but 
the latter, being abſolute, binds the 
party. 


CoxncoRD, in muſic, the relation of two 


ſounds that are always agreeable to the 
ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or con- 
ſonance. If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch 
a relation, or have ſuch a difference of 
tune, as that, being ſbunded together, 
they make a mixture or compound ſound, 
which affects the ear with pleaſure, that 
relation is called concord ; and whatever 
ſounds make an agreeable compound in 
conſonance, the iame will always be 
pleaſing in ſucceſſion, or will follow each 
other agreeably. The reverie of con- 
cords are what we call diſcords, which 
is a denomination of all the relations or 
differences of tune, that have diſpleaſing 
effects. See the article DiscoRD. 
Concord and harmony are, in fact, the 
ſame thing, though cuſtom has applied 
them differently; as concord expreſſes 
the agreeable effects of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance, ſo harmony expꝛi eſſes the agree- 
ment of a greater number of ſounds in 
conſonance. 

Uniſonance being the relation of equa - 
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lity between the tune of two ſounds, all 
vuniſons are concords in the firlt degree; 
but an interval being a difference of tune, 
or a relation of inequality between two 
ſounds, becomes a concord or diſcord, 
according to the different circumſtances 
of that relation. 
The differences of tune take their riſe 
from the different proportions of the vi- 
brations of a ſonorous body; that is, 
from the velocity of thoſe vibrations in 
their recourſes: the more frequent theſe 
recourſes are, the more acute is the tune, 
and wice verſa. But the eſſential differ- 
ence between concord and diſcord lies 
more remote. There does not appear 
any natural aptitude in two ſounds of a 
concord, to give a pleaſing ſenſation, 
more than in two of a ditcord ; theſe 
different effects muſt be reſolved into the 
divine will. 
We know from experience, what propor- 
© tions of tunes are pleaſing, and what not; 
and we know, likewiſe, how to expreſs 
the difference of tune by the proportion 
of numbers. We know what 1s — 
though we do not know why ; for in- 
ſtance, we know that the ratio of 1:2 
conſtitutes a concord, and 6 : 7 a diſcord ; 
but on what original ſyſtem, pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing ideas are connected with thole 
relations, and their proper influence upon 
One another, is entirely above our reach. 
We know that the following ratios of the 
length of chords, are concord, wiz. 2:1, 
312, 413, 5:4, 6:5, 5:3, 8253 that 
is, by taking any chord for a fundamen- 
tal, repreſented by 1, the following divi- 
ſions thereof will be all concords with the 


whole, as 34. >: ſothatthe 
2+ 3. 4+ 5+ 6.5.8 
 CharaRQteriſtic of concords and diſcorde muſt 
be looked for in theſe numbers expreſſing 
che intervals of (ound, not abſtractedly, 
but as exhibiting theſe numbers of vibra- 
tions. 
The nearer the vibrations of any two 
ſtrings approach to a coincidence as fre- 
quent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould 
approach to that condition, and cenſe- 
quently the agreement of uniſons (which 
are in the firſt degree of concord, or have 
the moſt — agreement in tune) as is 
confirmed 
the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, and 
compare each number to the next, as ex- 
preſſing the number of vibrations of two 


chords, in the ſame time, whoſe lengths 


are reciprocally as thoſe numbers, the rule 
will be found ag; for x32 is beſt, 
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then 2:33 after 6 the conſonance is in- 
ſuflerable, as the coincidences are tos 
rare ; though there are no other ratios 
that are agreeable, beſides thoſe found in 
that continued order, namely, 3: 5 and 
5: $, which, with the preceding five, are 
all the concording intervals within, or 
leſs than an octave, or 1:2, that is, 
whoſe acuteſt term 1s greater than halt 
the fundamental. On this principle, 3: 5 
will be preferable to 4:5, becaule being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the 
acuter term, there is an advantage on the 
fide of the fundamental, in the ratio 4: 5, 
where the coincidence is made at every 
third vibration of the fundamental ; and 
every fifth of the acute term. In like 


manner, the ratio 5:8 is leſs perfect than 


5:6, becauſe, though the vibrations of 
each fundamental, that go to one coinci- 
dence, are equal, yet in the ratio 526, 
the coincidence is at every fixth of the 
acute term, and only at every eighth in 


the other. 


Thus we have a rule for judging of the 
preference of concords from the coincid- 
ence of their vibrations, as in the follow - 
ing table. 


from experience. If we take 


Raties or Vibrations. | Coincid, 
Grave Acute 
Term. Term. 
Uniſon + 4:4 
Octave, $ve 693 1 60 
Fifth, 5th 3 2 30 
Fourth, 4th & $4 20 
Sixth, greater "WE >. 20 
Third, greater 5 4 15 
Third, lefler $443 2 
Sixth, lefler K 4.3 12 
Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, lays down a general 
propolition to determine the proportion of 
cylinders that are to form the concords ot 
muſic, namely, that the ſolid cylinders, 
whoſe ſounds produce thoſe concords, alt 
in a triplicate and inverſe ratio of that ot 
the numbers, which denote the ſame con- 
cords. 

Concords are divided into original ot 
ſimple, and compound. An original or 
ſimple concord is that whoſe extremes 
are leſs remote than the ſum of any other 
two concords. A compound concord 1s 
equal to two or more concords. 
Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion 
thus: an oftave 12, and all 2 


5:6 a 34 lels. | «5th. 
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rior concords above expreſſed, are ſimple 
ones; and all greater than an octave, are 
compound concords, as being compoled 


of and equal to the ſum of one or more 


octaves, and fome ungle concord leſs 
than an octave; and are uſually, in prac- 
tice, called trom that ſimple concords. 


Simple concords, 
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As to the compoſition and relations of 
original concords, by applying to them 
the rules. of addition and ſubtraction 
of intervals, they will be divided into 
ſumple and compound, accerding to the 
firſt and more general notion; as in the 
following table. 


Octave compoſed. 


6th lels. 
6th gr. 


4: 5 à 3d gr. 
3:4 a 4th. 


The octave is not only the firſt concord 

in point of perfection, the agreement of 
whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the near- 

eſt to uniſon, jo that when ſounded to- 

gether, it is impoſſible to perceive two 

different tounds ; but it is likewile the 

greateſt interval of the ſeven original 

concords, and, as ſuch, contains all the 

leſſer, which derive their {wectrels from 

it, as they more or leſs directly rife out 

of it, and which gradually decreale from 

the octave to the leſſer hxth, having but a 
ſmail degree ot concord. 

The manner in which theſe concords are 
found in the octave, ſhews their mutual 
dependencies : for taking an harmonical 
and arithmetical mean between each ex- 
treme and the moſt diſtant of the two 
means laſt found; to wit, betwixt the 
lefler extreme and the firſt aritametical 
mean, and betwixt the greater extreme 
and the firſt harmonical mean, we have 
the leſſer concords. Thus, if betwixt 
360 and 180, the extremes of the octave, 
you take an arithmetical mean, it is 270, 
and an harmonical mean is 240. Then 
betwixt 360, the greateſt extreme, and 
240, the harmonical mean, take an arith- 
metical mean, it is 300; and an harmo- 
nical mean is 288. Again, between 180, 
the leſſer extreme of the octave, and 270, 
the firſt arithmetical mean, it is 225, and 
an harmonical one 216, 

Thus we have a ſeries of all the con- 
cords, both aſcending towards acute- 
neſs, from a common fundamental 3603 
and deſcending toward gravity, from a 
common acute term 180: which ſeries 
has this property, that taking the two 
extremes, and any other two at equal 
diſtances, the four will be in a geometri- 
cal proportion. 

The * by immediate diviſion, be- 
comes a fourth and fifth; the fifth, again, 
by immediate diviſion, produces the two 


zd gr. and 3d lets, 
4th and zd leſs, 1 
4th and 3d gr. n 


Sth; 4th. or Uri 

gr. 3d lefs, or 
5 3d gr. zd lets, 

4th. 
thirds; the two thirds are therefore found 
by diviſion, tho' not immediately, and 
the ſame is true of the two fixths. Thus 
all the original concords ariſe from the 
diviſion of the cave; the fifths and 
fourths immediately, the thirds and ſixths 
mediately. From the perfection of the 
octave, it may be- doubled, tripled, Sc. 
and yet preſerve a concord; that is, the 
ſum ot two or more octaves is concord, 
tho' the more compound will be gradu- 
ally lefs agreeable : but it is not ſo with 
any other concord leis than an oftave, 
the doubles, Sc. whereof are all dil- 
cords, 
Again, whatever ſound is concord to one 
extreme of the octave, is concord to the 
other alſo ; and, if you add any other 
ſimple concord to an oNave, it agrees to 
both its extremes; to the neareſt, being 
a ſinple concord, and to the fartheſt, a 
compound one. 
The greateſt number of the vibrations 
of the fundamental, it is to be further 
obſerved, cannot exceed five, or there is 
no concord where the fundamental makes 
more than five vibrations to one coin- 
cidence of the acute term. 


CONCORDANCE, a ſort of dictionary of 


the bible, explaining the words thereof in 
alphabetical order, with the ſeveral books, 
chapters, and verſes quoted, in which 
they are contained. . 
Cardinal Hugo, who lived in the thir- 
tcenth century, is ſaid to be the firſt au- 
thor of thoſe concordances. Frithemius 
ſays, that, during the council of Baſil, 
John of Raguſa, and afterwards Walter 
the Scotſman, and laſt of all John of Se- 
govia, finiſhed the work of concordances, 
and put them into the condition where- 
in we now fee them finiſhed, We for- 
bear to mention the concordances pub- 
liſhed in ſeveral languages, they being 
almoſt numberleſs. 7 
4 U 2 CON-> 
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EONCORDANT vkxsks, are ſuch as 


have ſeveral words in common, but 
which by the addition of other words 
canis . Venalur 

Et 2 in gi va nutritur 

CONCORDAT, in the canon law, a co- 
venant or agreement in ſome beneficiary 
matter, as relating to a reſignation, per- 
mutation, or other eccleſiaſtical cauſe. 
This word is uſed, abſolutely, among 
the French for an agreement between 
Pope Leo I. and Francis I. of France, 

or regulating the manner of nonunating 
to benefices. 

ConcoRDAT GERMANIC, is that made 
between pope Nicholas V. and the empe- 
ror Frederic III. and the princes of Ger- 
many, relating to beneficiary matters. 

ConDORDAT allo ſerves inſtead of the prag- 
matic ſanction, which had been abro- 
gated ;z or rather, it is the pragmatic 
ſanction, ſoftened and reformed. 

CONCORDIA, in geography, a town of 
the dutchy of Mantua, in Italy, about 
fiſteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Man- 
tua: caſt long. 1120“, and north lat. 

v9 


CONCORDIA, in botany, a name ſometimes 
uſed for agrimony. See AGRIMONY. 
CONCOURSE, or CONCURRENCE, the 

reciprocal action of various perſons or 
things, co-operating towards the ſame 
effect. 
Thus ſome hold that the concourſe, or 
concurrence of the ſun and ſtars, are ne- 
ceſſary for the production of all ſublu- 
nary things; and moſt divines maintain, 
that the actions and operations of all 
creatures, are continually dependent on 
the immediate concurrence of the divine 
mind, who concurs to give ſecond cauſes 
their efficacy, - which without his influ- 
ence they are deſtitute of. See CAusk. 
Concurrence is, by ſchoolmen, diſtin- 
guiſhed into two kinds, wiz. mediate, 
which conſiſts in giving a power or fa- 
cuity to ac, — immediate, which is 
a contemporary influence of the cauſe, 
along with another, to produce an effect: 
thus the grandfather concurs mediately 
to the production of a grandſon, but the 
father concurs immediately with the mo- 
ther, to the production of the ſame child. 
Point of ConcouRsE., See Focus, 
CONCRETE, in the ſchool-philoſophy, 
an aſſemblage or compound. See the 
article COMPOUND. 
Conca, in natural philoſophy and che- 
miſtry, ſignifies a body made up of dif- 
ferent principles, or any mixed body: 
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convey an oppoſite or at lealt a very di. 
ferent meaning; as, 


ſervat. 
vaſiat. 


thus ſoap is a factitious concrete, or a body 
mixed __— by art; and antimony is 
a natural concrete, or a mixed body, 
compounded in the bowels of the earth, 
CONCRETE, in logic, is uſed in contra. 
diſtinction to abſtract ; for example, 
when we conlider any quality, as white- 
neſs, inhereing in any ſubject, as, ſup. 
pole, in ſnow ; if we may lay the ſnow 
is white, then we ſpeak of whiteneſs in 
the concrete: but if we conſider white- 
neſs by itſelf, as a quality that may be 
in paper, in ivory, and in other things, 
as well as in ſnow, we are then ſaid to 
conſider, or to take it in the abſtact, 
See the article ABSTRACT. 
CONCRETE NUMBERS, are thoſe which ars 
applied to expreſs or denote any particu- 
lar ſubject, as two men, three pounds, 
two thirds of a ſhilling, &c. of as it 
nothing be concreted with the number, 
it is taken abſtractly, or univerſally, 
Thus three ſignifies an aggregate of three 
unites ; let theſe unites be men, pounds, 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe. 
CONCRETION, the uniting together ſe- 
veral ſmall particles of a natural body 
into ſenſible maſſes, or concretes, where- 
by it becomes ſo and fo figured and de- 
termined, and is indued with ſuch and 
ſuch properties. See CONCRETE. 
CONCRETION is alſo the act whereby ſoft 
bodies are rendered hard; or an inſen- 
ſible motion of the particles of a fluid, or 
ſoft body, whereby they come to a con- 
ſiſtence. It is indifferently uſed for in- 
duration, condenſation, cougelation, and 
coagulation. Chauvinus, 
CONCUBINAGE, denotes ſometimes a 
criminal or prohibited commerce between 
the ſexes ; in which ſenſe it comprehends 
adultery, inceſt, and ſimple furnicatien: 
but, in a more limited ſenſe, it ſigniſies 
the cohabitation of a man-and a woman 
in the way of marriage, without having 
or the ceremony thereof. 
owever concubinage might be diſpenſed 
with among the Jews, Turks, and Hea- 
thens; among Chriſtians, if polygamy be 
prohibited, this practice muſt be prohi- 
bited too; and yet it is obſervable, that 
the clergy in this kingdom, and other 


parts of Chriſtendom, who ſubmitted to 
the juriſdiftion of the pope, were for 
ſome time indulged in keeping concu- 

bines, 


Oman 
aving 


enſed 
Hea- 
1y be 
Fry 
that 
other 
d to 
> for 


Ncu- 
mes, 
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bines, tho' they were abſolutely prohibit- 
ed to marry z and when the clergy of 
England were reſtrained from both, by 
the 31ſt Henry VIII. c. 14. it was made 
much more penal to keep a wife than a 
concubine; for the former was felony, 
without benefit of clergy, when, by the 
latter, the prieſt only incurred the loſs 
of his goods and preferments. 


CoONCUBINAGE is allo uſed for a marriage 


rformed with leſs ceremony than is the 
uſual practice; or a marriage with a 
woman of inferior condition, to whom 
the huſband does not communicate his 
rank or quality. 
The antient laws allowed a man to 
eſpouſe, under the denomination of 
concubines, certain perſons eſteemed 
inferior to him; which ſtate of the 
concubines, tho' beneath marriage, was 
yet accounted a reputable one : the com- 
merce was eſteemed lawful, and the con- 
cubine might be puniſhed for adultery, in 


like manner as the wife. This kind of. 


concubinage is ſtil] practiſed in ſome 
countries, particularly in Germany, un- 
der the title of half marriage, by which 
the parties are -bound for ever. Sce the 
article MARRIAGE, 


CONCUBINE, a woman whom a man 


takes to cohabit with in the manner of 


a wife, without being authoriſed thereto 
by a legal marriage. 


CoNnCUBINE is allo uſed for a legitimate, 


and only wife. See CoxcuBIN AGE. 

Among the Romans, inheritances de- 
ſcended to children ſprung from ſuch 
concubines. Concubines, among the 
Greeks, were uſually women taken cap- 
tive, or bought with money, and were 
always inferior to lawful wives, whole 
dowery or parentage gave them the pre- 
heminence. It appears, that among the 
Jews, a concubine had not only often- 
tunes the ſame appellation, but, in the moſt 
important inſtances, was upon the ſame 
level with a wife; nor does there ſeem 
to be any difference made between the 
ſons of the wife and the concubine. The 
Turks {till make ſo little diſtinction be- 
tween a wife and a concubine, that who- 
ever firſt has a ſon, ſuch ſon is entitled 


to all privileges and advantages of an 
eldeſt ſon. 


CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, 


an irregular appetite, or luſt after carnal 
things, inherent in the nature of man 
ever ſince the fall. 

Concupiſcence, according to Malebranche, 
is a natural effort made by the traces 


of the brain on the mind, in order to at- 
tach it to ſenſible things: the origin af 
concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe im- 
preſſions made on the brain of our firſt 
parents at their fall, which are ſtill tranſ- 
planted and continued to thoſe of their 
children; and he aſcribes the dominion 
or prevalence of concupiſcence to original 


in. 

CONCURRENCE, or CoxcoursE. See 
the article CONCOURSE. 

CONCURRING, or CONGRUENT Fl- 
GURES, in geometry, thoſe which being 
laid upon one another, exactly correſ- 
pond and cover each other, and therefore 
are equal. 

COND, Cox, or Cox, in the ſea-lan- 

guage, to guide or direct the ſhip to her 
right courſe, by giving directions to the 
man at the helm how to ſteer. See the 
article SEER ING. 
The man that cons the ſhip diredts him 
at helm in theſe terms: farboard, or 
port the beim ; that is, put the helm to 
the right or left of the ſhip, and then the 
ſhip will go to the larboard or ftarboard 
tor the ſhip always fails contrary to the 
helm. Right the helm, ar helm a midfhip; 
that is, keep it right up, or in the mid- 
ſhips, when it 1s required the ſhip ſhould 
go right before the wind. Eaſe the helm, 
29 near, bear up; that is, let her fall to 
leeward, or ſail more large, or more be- 
fore the wind, Steady as you go; that 
is, keep her upon the {ame point. Keep 
thas ! thus! that is, let her go juſt as ſhe 
is. Other directions, much to the ſame 
purpoſe, importing chiefly to keep the 
ſhip near the wind, are, aloe, keep your 
loof, fall not off, veer no more, keep ber 
to, touch the wind, have a care of the 
lee latch. 

CONDAMIN, in botany, the ſame with 
the cinchona, or tree that produces the 
peruvian or jeſuit's bark. See the articles 
CINCHONA and QUINQUINA, 

CONDE, a town ot the french Nether- 
lands, in the province of Hainault, ſitu- 
ated on the river Scheld, about twelve 
miles weſt of Mons : eaſt long. 30 400, 
and north lat. co* 35. | 

CONDECEDO, or Cape CONDECEDO, a 
promontory of north America, in the 
province of Jucatan, about 100 miles 
weſt of Merida: weft long. 93%, and 
north lat. 219. 

CONDEM NATION, the act of giving 
judgment, paſſing or pronouncing ſen- 
tence againſt a perſon, ſubjected theceby 


to ſome or puniſhment, either in 
penalty or p 2 reſet 
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reſpect of life, reputation, or fortune. 
See SENTENCE and PUNISHMENT. 
CONDENSATION, the a& whereby a 
body is rendered more denſe, compact, 
and heavy. 
Hence condenſation ſtands oppoſed to di- 
latation, or rarefaction; which latter 
renders” the body lighter and looſer, by 
ſetting the parts further aſunder; where- 
as the former brings them cloſſer to each 
other, and increaſes their contact, 
Condenſation is, by moſt writers, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from compreſſion, in regard 
the latter is — by ſome external 
violence, whereas the former is the ac- 
tion of cold. See the articles Col p and 
COMPRESSION, + 
There has been no body yet found, 
however denſe and compact, but cold 
renders till denſer, not even excepting 
diamonds, the hardeſt of all known 
bodies; and as the degree of cold in- 
creaſes, this contraction is alſo increaſed ; 
the former contraction ſtill decreaſing, 
as the cold is leſs. Water alone ſeems 
to expand by cold, inſomuch that, when 
congealed, the ice takes up more ſpace 
than the water did before: but this is 
attributed to the intromiſſion of ſome 
foreign matter, ſuch as the particles of 
the ambient air, rather than to any pro- 
per expanſion of the water, by the ac- 
tion of cold. 
If air be condenſed upon water in a 
bottle, it will cauſe it to ſpout through 
the tube of communication to a very great 
height, viz. 30 feet, if only one atmol- 
phere be injected, 60 if two, and ſo on. 
A bladder that will ſuſtain the ſpring of 
common air, will be broke by condenied 
air. See the next article. 
CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or 
ſyringe, whereby an uncommon quan- 
tity of air may be crowded into a given 
ace; ſo that ſometimes ten atmoſ- 
eres, or ten times as much air as there 
1s at the ſame time, in the ſame ſpace, 
without the engine, may be thrown in 
by means. of it, and its egreſs prevented 
by valves properly diſpoled. Sce plate 
XLII. fig. 8. 
It conſiſts of a braſs cylinder, wherein is 
a moveable piſton ; which being drawn 
out, the air ruſhes into the cylinder 
through a hole provided on purpole ; 
and when the piſton is again forced into 
the cylinder, the air is driven. into the re- 
ceiver through an orifice, furniſhed with 
a valve to hinder its getting out. 
The receiver or veſſel containing the 
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condenſed air, ſhould be made vt 
ſtrong, to bear the force of the anz 
fpring thus increaſed ; for which reatn 
they are generally made oi brats : its ori- 
fice is fitted with a female ſcrew to fe- 
ceive the male ſcrew at the end of the 
condenſer. 
If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will 
not tuffer ſo great a degree of conden{. 
tion ; but the experiment will be more 
entertaining, fince the ſubject may be 
viewed in the condenſed air, 

CONDERS, a term uſed in the herrin 
fiſnery, for people who ſtand on cliffs ox 
eminences near the ſea-coalt, to dir: 
the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal of her- 
rings paſſes; their courſe being more con- 
ſpicuous to thoſe who ſtand on high cli8; 
aſhore, than to them on board the veſſels, 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſ- 

of obligation ſtipulated as an article of 
a treaty or contract; or in a donation 9f 
teſtament, legacy, Sc. in which laſt cat 
a donee does not loſe his donative, it it 
be charged with any diſhoneſt or impol- 
ſible conditions. 
The conditions under which a dong tion 
can be made, are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, x. The calual, which depend; 
merely on chance. 2. The poteltative, 
which 1s abſolutely in our power ; and, 
3. The mixed condition, which 1: com- 
pounded of the other two. | 

CoxnDIT1ON, in common law, a reſtriction 

annexed to an act, qualifying or uipend- 
ing the ſame, in rendering its effect pre- 
carious and uncertain. 
There are various kinds of conditions, 
dix. condition in deed, condition prece- 
dent and ſublequent, condition in law, 
&c. 

CoNnDITI1ON ia deed, the bridle annexed 
to a feofment, leaſe, or grant, either in 
writing or without, 

ConpITION precedent gains the thing, or 
eſtate made upon condition, by the per- 
formance of it. | 

ConDITION ſubſequent, keeps and continues 
the thing made upon condition, by tle 
performance of it. 

CONDITION ia law, or CONDITION - 
plied, is when a perſon grants an office 
to another, as keeper of a park for lite; 
tho' there be no condition expreſied in 
the grant, yet the law makes one covert- 
ly, which is, that if the grantee docs not 
execute all things belonging to his office, 
it ſhall be lawful for the granter to dil- 
charge him. 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not * 
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but ſubject to conditions. See the pre- 
ceding article. 

Conditional legacies are not due tall the 
conditions are accompliſhed. 


ConDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS, in gram- 


mar, are thoſe which ſerve to make pro- 
poſitions conditional. As, rf, uni, pro- 
vided, &c. 


ConDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, 


ſuch as conſiſt of two parts connected to- 
gether by a conditional particle. 


CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM, a ſyllogiſin 


where the major is a conditional pro- 
poſition, Thus, 

If there is a God, he ought to be wor- 

ſhipped. 

But there is a God ; 

Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. 

The arminian divines maintain, that all 
the decrees of God relating to the ſalva- 
tion and damnation of man, are truly 
conditional ; and the calviniits, that they 
are abſolute. 
Science of conditionals, that is, of con- 
ditional truths, is the knowledge which 
God has of things conſidered not accord- 
ing to their eſſence, their nature, or their 
real exiſtence, but under a certain ſuppo- 
lition which imports a condition never to 
be accompliſhed. 

CONDOM, the capital of the Condomois, 
in the province of Gaſcony, in France, 
about 60 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated in 20” 
eaſt long. and 44 5 north lat. 

CONDORE, or Puto Cox DoE, a little 
iſland in the indian ocean, about fixty 
miles ſouth of Cochin China: eaſt long. 
106? 30“, and north lat. 9 30 

CONDORMIENTES, in church-hiſtory, 

religious ſectaries, who hold their name 
from lying all together, men and women, 
young and old, They aroſe in the thir- 
teenth century near Cologne, where they 
are faid to have worſhiped an image of 
Lucifer, and to have received anſwers and 
oracles from him. 
Another ſpecies of condormientes, were 
a branch of anabaptiſts in the ſixteenth 
century; fo called, becauſe they lay ſeveral 
of both ſexes in the ſame chamber on 
pretence of evangelical charity. 


CONDUCIMENTO, in muſic. See Usus. 
CONDUCT, or ſafe Cox puer, a deed or 


ſecurity granted to an enemy, under the 
great ſeal of a prince, that he may pals 
and repaſs without being moleſted. 


CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an inftrument 


which ſerves to conduct the knife in the 
operation of cutting for the ſtone, and in 
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lay ing up ſinuſes and fiſtulas. It is alls 
called a gorget. See the article STONE. 


CONDUCTORS, in military affairs, are a(- 


ſiltants given to the commiſſary of the 
ſtores to receive or deliver out ſtores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by 
turns when in garriſon, and to look after 
the ammunition-waggons in the field. 
They bring their accounts every night 
to the commiſſary, and are immediately 
under his command, 


CONDUCTOS ap PROPICISCENDUM. 


See CAPIAS CONDUCTOS, Sc. 


CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the con- 


_—_— of water, or other fluid. 

There are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits 
through which the waters paſs that form 
ſprings. - Artificial conduits for water 
are made of lead, ſtone, caſt- iron, potters 
earth, timber, Sc. 

Conduits for conveying away the ſuil 

of a houſe, Sir H. Wotton ſays, ſhould 
be placed in the moſt remote and loweſt 
part of the foundation, with ſecret vents 
paſſing up through the walls like a fun- 
nel, to the wide air, which all italian 
artiſts commend for the diſcharge of noi- 
ſome vapours. 


CONDYLOMA, or CoxpyYLus, in ana- 


tomy. See the article CONDYLUS. 


ConDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle ar 


callous eminence which ariſes in the folds 
of the anus, or rather a ſwelling -or 
hardning ef the wrinkles of that part. 

Condylomata proceed from a redundant 
and vitiated blood ſtagnating in the hæ- 
morrhoidal veſſels, and are often the ef- 
fect of venereal ailments. Their cure 
depends on mercurial unctions and pro- 
per eſcharotics to conſume them; though 
extirpation either by ligature or inciſion, 
if the nature of the part will admit, us 


the molt expeditious. It very often hap- 


pens that a falivatzon is neceſſary, in or- 
der to facilitate and complete the cure. 


CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomiſts 


to a knot in any of the joints formed by 
the epiphyſis of a bone. In the fingers 
it is called a knuckle, 


ConDYLvUs, in botany, ſignifies the joints 


of plants. 


CONE, in 


metry, a ſolid figure, having 
a circle fer its baſe, and its top termi- 
nated in a point or vertex. 
A cone may be conceived to be generated 
in the following manner. Take an im- 
moveable point A (plate XLIX. fig. 5. 
n*®.1.) elevated above the plane of a 
circle BCDE, and ſuppoſe a ftraight 
line X Z drawn through the point and 
extended 
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antended both ways from it to an inde- 
finite length, to be carried quite round 
the circle, all the while touching its cir- 
cumference, and continuing ſtill fixed to 
the immoveable point ; the line by this 
motion will deſcribe two conic ſurtaces, 
which are vertical or oppoſite, having 
their common vertex at the immoveable 
point. 

The ſolid contained within this conic 
ſurface, between the immoveable point 
A and the circumference of the circle 
BC D E, is a cone: the immoveable point 
A is the vertex, the circle BC DE is 
the baſe : and a ſtraight line AF drawn 
from the vertex to the center of the baſe, 
is the axis of the cone : all ſtraight lines 
drawn from the vertex to the circumfe- 
rence of the baſe, as AB, AC, AD, 
AE, &c. are ſides of the cone. If the 
axis of a cone be perpendicular to its baſe, 
it is called a right cone, as in n“. 2. if 
the axis be inclined to the baſe, it is call- 
ed a ſcalinous or oblique cone, ſuch as 
that in n“. 3. and a right cone is al- 
ways underſtood, when the contrary is 
not expreſſed. 

Euclid, in his eleventh book, gives a de- 
- Finition of a cone that is not general, it 
being only of a right cone ; for he ſays, 
© cone is produced by the revolution of 
the plane of a right-angled triangle, 
about the perpendicular leg remaining at 
reſt. If this leg or axis be greater than 
half the baſe, the folid preduced 1s an 
acute angled cone; if lets, it is an ob- 
tuſe 2 cone; and if equal, a right 
angled cone. Thus the cone BA C (ibid. 
n®. 4.) is leſs acute than the cone 
BDC, becauſe the angle BDF is lels 
than the angle BAF. 

Properties of the CONE. 1. Cones and py- 
ramids having the ſame baſes and alti- 
" tudes, are equal to each other, It is 
ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may 
be divided into three equal pyramids, 
and therefore that a triangular pyramid 
is one third of a priſm ſtanding on the 
ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude. 
Hence, fince every multangular body 
may be reſolved into triangular ones, 
every pyramid is the third part of a priſm 


ſtanding upon the ſame baſe, and having 


the ſame altitude; and as a cone may 
be eſteemed an infinite-angular pyramid, 
and a cylinder an infinite-angular priſm, 
a cone is a third part of a cylinder which 
has the ſame baſe and altitude, Hence 
we have a method of meaſuring the ſoli- 


dity and ſurſace of a cone and pyramid, 
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Thus, find the ſolidity of a priſm or 
cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the 
cone or pyramid, which found divide 
by 3, the quotient will be the ſolidity of 
the cone or pyramid. Or the ſolidity of 
any cone is equal to the area of the baſe 
multiplied into one third part of its al. 
titude. As for the ſurfaces, that of a 
right cone, not taking in the baſe, is equal 
to a triangle whoſe baſe is the periphery 
and altitude the fide of the cone ; there- 
fore the ſurface of a right cone is had 
by multiplying the periphery of the baſe 
into halt of the ſide, — adding the pro- 
duct to that of the baſe. 
2. The altitudes of ſimilar eones are as 
the radii of the baſes, and the axes like- 
. wiſe are as the radii of the baſes, and form 
the ſame angle with them. 3. Cones 
are to one another in a ratio compound- 
ed of their baſes and altitudes. 4. Simi- 
lar cones are in a triplicate ratio of their 
homologous ſides, and likewiſe of their 
altitudes. 5. Of all cones ſtanding upon 
the ſame bale, and having the ſame alti- 
- tude, the ſuperficies of that which is moſt 
oblique is the greateſt, and ſo the ſuper- 
ficies of the right cone is the leaſt ; but 
the proportion of the ſuperficies of an 
oblique cone to that of a right one, or 
. which is the ſame thing, the compa- 
riſon thereof to a circle, or the conic 
ſections, has not yet been determined. 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a trun- 
cated CONE ABCD, (ibid. n“. 5.) the 
altitude C H and the diameters of its baſes 
being given, The diameters of the bale 
AB and CD being known, find their 
circumferences, To the ſquare of tle 
altitude CH, add the ſquare of the fame 
difference of the radii AH, and from 
the aggregate extract the ſquare root, 
which will give the fide AC, and the 
ſemi-ſum of the peripheries, multiplicd by 
the fide AC, gives the ſuperficies of the 
truncated cone, 
For the ſolidity, ſay, As the difference of 
the ſemidiameters, A H, is to the altitude 
of the truncated cone, CH, ſo is the 
greater ſemidiameter, AF, to the altitude 
of the intire cone, FE. This being found, 
ſubtract the altitude of the truncated cons 
GF, which will leave that of the cone 
taken off, GE. Find the ſolidity of the 
cones 'CED and AEB; ſubtract the 
former from the latter, and the remainder 
will be the ſolidity of the truncated cone 
A CDB. 
For the ſections of the cone, ſee the ar- 
ticle CONIC SECTION, 
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Center of gravity and ofctllation of a 
cone. See the article CENTER. 
Coxks of the higher kinds, thoſe whoſe 
baſes and ſections parallel to the baſes, are 
circles of the higher kinds. They are 
enerated by ſuppoſing a right line fixed 
in a point, on high, but conceived to be 
capable ot being extended more or lets 
on occaſion, and moved round the peri- 
phery of a circle, See CIRCLE, | 
Cont of rays, in optics, includes all the 
ſeveral rays which fall from any radiant 
point on the ſurface of a glaſs. See the 
article RAY. 
Coxk and KEY, among the antient 
Saxons, was when a woman at the age 
of 14 or 15, took upon her the charge of 
her houſe, and received cone and key ; 
ſhe being then held of competent years 
to keep the accounts and keys of the 
houſe. 
CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree which 
grows on the Cormandel- coaſt in the 
Eaſt-Indics. It is recommended in a 
letter to Mr. Monro, in the Medical 
Eſſays, as a ſpecific in diarrhœas. It is 
to be pounded into a fine powder, and 
made into an eleuary with ſyrup of 
oranges ; and the bark ſhould be freſh, 
and the electuary new made every day, 
er ſecond day, otherwiſe it loſes its auſ- 
tere but gratetul bitterneſs on the palate, 
and its proper effects on the inteſtines. 
CONFARREATION, in antiquity, a ce- 
remony obterved by the Romans in cer- 
tain nuptial ſolemnities. Ulpian ſays, it 
conſiſted in the offering up ſome pure 
wheaten bread, rehearling at the lame 
time a certain formula, in preſence of 
ten witneſſes. According to Servius, 
the Pontifex Maximus and Flamen Di- 
ulis, jomed the man and woman by 
making them eat of the ſame cake of 
talted bread. Confarreation was the 
molt ſacred of the three manners of con- 
tracting marriage among the Komans. 
CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies in 
general any thing — with ſugar: 
in particular it imports ſomething pic- 
lexved, eſpecially dry ſubſtances. 
CONFECTION allo ſignifies a liquid or ſoft 
eleQtuary, of which there are various ſorts 
directed in diſpenſatories, but thole or- 
dered in the London difpeniatory are the 
following. 1. The contection of Ha- 
mech, the ingredients of which are po- 
lypoily, myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, ta- 
marinds, red roſes, manna, colocynth. 
E is applied as a draftic in purging the 
g7GHIer numcurs and viledities. z. 1 he 
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cordial confection, which is a ſubſtitũte 
for the operote confectio raleighana, com- 
poſed of a tincture drawn with proof 
ſpirit from the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
zedoary and ſaffron, freſh roſemary tops, 
and juniper berries, to which is after- 
wards added the compound powder of 
crab's claws, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves 
and double refined fugar. 3. The con- 
tection called paulina, conſiſts of coſ- 
tus, cinnamon, long pepper, black 
pepper, ſtrained ftorax, ſtrained gal- 
banum, ſtrained opium, Ruſſia-caſtor. 
4. Confectio Damocratis. See the article 
M1THRIDATIUM. 

5. Confectio Fracaſtorii. See the article 
DiaAscokbiuu. 

6. Confectio Alkermes. See ALKERMES. 


CONFEC TOR, in roman antiquity, a fort 


of gladiator hired to fight in the amphi- 
theatre againft beats, thence alſo deno- 
minated beſtiariu 

According to ſome, the confector did not 
fight with beaſts like the beftiarius, but 
was ſent on purpoſe to diſpatch them 
wherever they became ſo wild (which was 
often the caſe) as to threaten the lives of 
the ſpectators. 


CONFECTS, a denomination given to 


fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, &c. when 
boiled and prepared with ſugar or honey, 
to diſpoſe them to keep, and render them 
more agreeable to the taſte. Solid ſac- 
charinc imple confects, are prepared after 
the following manner. The ſugar be- 
ing firft well clarihed with pure water 
and the white of an egg, 1s boiled to a 
conſiſtence a little thicker than that of a 
ſyrup, Then the thing which is to be 
preſerved is put into a large copper-veſlel, 
flat bottomed, placed upon a gentle fire; 
and when it is moderately heated, toge- 
ther with its contents, the artiſt ſprinkles 
ſome of the liquid ſugar, before prepared, 
ſomewhat warm upon the things in the 
veſſel, juſt enough to moiſten them, and 
immediately ſtirs them to and fro, ſhakes 
them, and toſſes the veſſel in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent the ſeeds, or whatever 
elle it may be, from cluſtering together. 
Then they are to be totally dried by a 
gentle coal-fire under the veſſel. Atter 
this, as much diffolved ſugar is to be 
added to the thing as is ſufficient to moi - 
ken it moderately, and continuing the 
agitation, Cc. it is to be dried. This 
operation is to be repeated, moiſtening 
and drying the materials by turns, till 
thy are ſufficiently covered with ſugar, 
Confechoners, kowever, prepare things 
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with greater eaſe, and in order to be able 
to ſell them at a lower rate, they add 
ſtarch to the diſſolved ſugar, by which 
means they not only dry them ſooner, 
but alſo render them ſufficiently large at 
a ſmall expence. 

To make confects red, infuſe ſome red 
ſaunders in the water, or cochineal, or 
ſyrup of mulberries. If you would have 
Sew green, boil the juice of ſpmage 
with the ſugar ; if yellow, put ſ:tt-on in 
the water you mix with the lugar. 
Confects are reduced to eight kinds, wiz. 
1. Dry confects. 2. Sugar-plums. 3. Li- 
quid confects, thoſe whole fruits, either 
whole, in pieces, in ſceds, or in cluſters, 
are connected in a fluid, tranſparent ſyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the 
fruits boiled in it. 4. Marmalades. 5. 
Jellies. 6. Paſtes. 7. Conſerves. 8. 
Candies. See MARMALADE, JELLY, 
PATSE, Ec. 
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CONFEDERACY, in a general ſenſe, a 


league or alliance between ſeveral prin- 
ces and ſtates, to carry on a common 
cauſe. 


CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or 


more combine together, to do {ome da- 
mage or injury to another, or to commit 
ſome unlawiul action. 

Confederacy 15 puniſhable if nothing be 
put m execution ; but this muſt be de- 
clared by ſome matter of proſecution, as 
entering into bonds or promiſes the one 
to the other: the confederacy mutt allo 
be malicious, and againſt an innocent 
perſon. | 


CONFERVA, in botany, a genus of watcr- 


plants, of the cryptogamia clats, and or- 
der of moſſes; conſiſting of oblong, ca- 
pillary filaments, divided into joints of a 
globular figure. 


. . CONFESS]}ON, in a legal ſenſe, an acknow- 


ledgment of ſome truth, tho' in prejudice 
of the perion that makes the declaration. 
A conſeſſion, according to law, mutt ne- 
ver he divided, but always taken intire: 
nor muſt a criminal be condemned upon 
his own ſingle confeſſion, without other 
concurring proofs. A perion is nat ad- 
mitted to accuſe himfelr, whence a volun- 
tary extrajudicial conteiſion is never al- 
lowed of as any proof. 

CoNnFEssSION, among divines, the verbal 
acknowledgment which a chriſtian niakes 
of his ſins. 

Among the Jews, it was a cuſtom, or the 
annual feaſt of exyiation, for the high 
prieſt to ma ke confe ſion of fins to Gd 
in the namne of the whole peon'e : be- 
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tides this general conſeſſion, the Jews were 
enjoined, if their fins were a breach of 
the firſt table of the law, to make cor. 
feſſion of them to God : but violation; 
offered the ſecond table, were to be ac- 
knowledged to their brethren. The 
confeſſions of the primitive chriſtians were 
all voluntary, and not impoſed on them 
by ws laws or the church ; yet private 
confeſſion was not only allowed, but en- 
couraged. 

The romiſh church requires confeſſion 
not only as a duty, but has advanced | 
to the dignity of a ſacrament; ibis con- 
teſlion is made to the prieſt, and 3s pri. 
vate and auricular ; and the prieit is 16; 
to reveal them under pain of the high | 
puniſhment. 

CONFESSION of faith, a lift of the ſevcial 
articles of belief in any church, as tl 
Augſburg confeſllon is that ci the luthe- 
ran church. 

CONFESSIONAL, or CoxFrs510Naty, 
a place in churches, under the great i]. 
tar, where the bodies of deceaſed taints, 
martyrs and confeſſors, were depolite... 
This word is alſo uſed by the roman... 
for a deſk in the church where the con- 
fellor takes the conteihons of the peni- 
tents. 

CONFESSO, or PRo-CONFESSO. Sec {lic 
article PRO-CONvES5SO. 

CONFESSOR, in the romiſh church, 3 

prieſt who is unpowered to rec2ive the 
confeſſion of penitents, and to give them 
abloiution. See CONFESSION. 
In the primitive times, thoſe chriſtians, 
in general, who had ſuffered for the lake 
of their religion, and, in particular, thos 
who had made a public confeſlion i 
their faith before the heathen magiſtrates, 
were honoured with the name of con- 
teſlors. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward figure 
which bounds bodies, and gives them 
their external appearance; being that 
which, in great meaſure, conitituces tie 
ſpeciac diff. rence between boclirs. 

CONFIGURATION of the planets, in aſtro- 
logy, a certain lituation uf the plancts en 
the zodiac, whereby they arc ſuppoled 20 
aid or oppole dach other. g 

CONFIRMNIATION, m a general fenir, 
the act ol ratiiying or rendering a titics 
claim, report, or the like, more ture aud 

ind:iputabie, : 

ConrliaMATioON, in law, a conveyance of 
an eſtate, or right in %, from one jan 
to another, whereby a veidable cate 18 
made tare and unayoidable, or a parti: 
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culir eſtate is increaſed, or a poſſeſſion 
made perfect. 
| It is allo the ſtrengthening of an eſtate 
formerly made, which is avoidable, 
though not preſently void: as if a biſhop 
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This word is commonly applied to that 
grand period or cataſt rophe of our worid, 
whos the face of nature is to be changed 


by a deluge of fire, as formerly it was 
by that of ate 2 


: was to grant his ae y patent, The ſentiments of authors are various in 
1 for term of the patentec's life; this is no regard to the cauſe whence the confla- 
e void grant, but voidable by the biſhop's gration is to "rite, and the effects it is to 
. death, except it be ſtrengthened by the produce. Divines will have it take its 
confirmation of the dean and ch: ipter, riſe from a miracle, as a fire from heaven 
N CONFIRMATION, in rhetoric, the third but philoſophers contend for its being 
1 part of an oration, wherein the orator produced from natural cauſes : ſome 
i undertakes to prove the truth of the pro- think an eruption of the central fire 
i. poſition advanced in his narration; and tuſſicient for the purpoſe; others look for 
Vf is either direct or indirect. the cauſe in the atmo! here. The aſtro- 
lt Direct, confirms what he has to urge logers account for it from a conjunction 
for ſtrengthening his own cauſe. Indi- of all the pranets in the ſign Cancer, as 
al rect, properly called confutztion, tends they ſay the deluge was occaſioned by 
le to refute the arguments of his adver- the conjunction: in Capricor n: but others 
e {aries. aſſure themſel;es that the world is to un- 
CONFIRMATION, in theology, the cere- dergo its conflagration from the near 
15 mony of lay ing cn of hands, for the approach of a comet in its return from 
al- conveyance of the holy ghoſt, the ſun ; as theſe huge bodies, by the 
ts, The antiquity of this ceremony is, by intentity of their beat, and their wander- 
ed. all antient writers, carried as high as the ing tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's 
we apoſtles, and founded upon their exam- orbit, threaten to produce the moſt ſignal 
on- pie and practice. In the primitive church, changes and revolutions in the ſy tem 0: 
ent- it uſed to be given to chriſtians immedi- things. See the article COMET, 
ately after baptitm, it the biſhop hap- CONFLUENCE or ConrLux, among 
tlie pened to be preſent at the ſolemnity. geographers, the place where two rivers 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the unite their ſtreams. Sce RIVER. 
1 Eait, it ſtill accompanies baptum: but CON FLUENT, among phyſicians, &c. 
the the romaniſts make it a distinct and in- 


hem dependent ſacrament. Scven years is the 
ſtated time for confirmation :. however, 


ans, 

lake ſometimes after that age. The perion 
thoic to be confirmed has a god-father and 
n vi god- mother appointed him, as in bap- 
ates, tum. The order of confirmation in the 
con- church of England, does not determine 


the preciſe age of the perſons to be con- 
ſigure firmed. 


chem CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudica- 


that tion of goods or effects to the public trea- 
es the | tury, as the bodies and effects of crimi— 
nals, traitors, c. Merchandites that 
aſtro- / are proh nbited, or brought aboard, or 
gets in aſhore, without paying the duties when 
wed 20 ſeized, are confilcated. 
He who is condemned to loſe his life, 
ſenir, mult allo loſe his goods: yet the wi- 
Atme; 
re and es, nor their mare in the goods of the 
: community, by the forfeiture of their 
nee of huſtands. The title to goode, which are 
he man not claimed by any other, is given by 
Rate is law to the king. 


partt- CONFLAGRA” TON, the general burn- 


cu ing of a citv, ot ether conſiderable place . CONFRON TAT I 


an appellation given to that kind of ſmall- 
pox wherein the pultules run into eacli 
other. See the article Pox. 


they are ſometimes confirmed betore, and CONFORMATION, the 2 articular con- 


ſiſtence and texture of the parts of any 


body, and their diſpoſition to compoſe a 
whole. 


CONFORMATION, in medicine, that make 


and conſtruction of the human body, which 
is peculiar to every individual. 

Hence thoſe dileaſes called morbi male 
co. Nee i, or organical diſcaſes, are 
thole which depend upon the bad con- 
formation of the parts. Theſe, if ex- 
ternal, may admit of chirurgical cure; 
and proper exerciſe, regimen, and me- 
dicine, may iometimes "contribute much 
to the relief even of thoſe which are inter- 
nal, or, at leaſt, may render them ſup- 
portable. 


Cows of criminals do not loſe their Cow- CONFORMITY, among ſchoolmen, the 


relation roy agreement between one thing 
and another; as that between any thing 
and — diviſien thereof, the object and 
the underſtanding, Sc. CLouUmus. 


Occaſional ConrFormityY. See the arti le 


OCCASION 4 com'ormty. 
N, the confronting or 
2 bringing 
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jence of each other, in order to diſcover 
the truth of ſome fact, whereof they give 
' different accounts. 

CONFUSED, in general, is an appellation 
given to things void of order and me- 
thod, or which lie jumbled together in 
one heap : thus we ſay, a contuſed ora- 
tor, contuſed viſion, ideas, Sc. See the 
articles ORAT OR, VIS Io, &c. and the 
next article. 

CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is when 
things prior in nature do not precede, or 
poſterĩior do not follow or a perturba- 
tion of order. See the i ORDER. 

Cox us io, in phyſic, a diſorder of the 
eyes, that happens when, upon a rupture 
of the internal membranes which include 
the humours, they are all confounded 
together. 

CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, making a 
branch of confirmation, is that part of an 
oration wherem the orator ſeconds his 
own arguments, and deſtroys thoſe pro- 
duced by his antagoniſt. Sce the article 

_ CoNnFIRMATION. 

CONGE“, in the french law, a permiſſion 
granted by a ſuperior to an inferior, 
treeing him from ſome duty with which, 
before, he was obliged to conform. 

Cox cf“ d elire, in ecclefiattical polity, the 

king's permiſhon royal to a dean and 

chapter in the time of a vacancy, tochoole 

a biſhop; or to an abbey, or priory, of 

his own foundation, to chooſe their abbot 

or prior, i 

The king of England, as ſovereign pa- 

tron of all archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and 

other ecclefialtical benefices, had of an- 
tient time free appointment of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, whenſocver they chanc- 
ed to be void; inveſting them firtt per 
baculum & annulum, and afterwards by 
his letters-patent ; and in courſe of time 
he made the election over to others, un- 
der certain forms and limitations, as that 
they ſhould, at every vacation, before 
they chooſe, demand the king's conge 
d'elire, and after the election, crave his 

royal aſſent, &c. 

CoxGe!), in architecture, a mould in form of 
a quarter round, or a cavetto, which 

ſerves to ſeparate twa members from one 
another, ſuch as that which joins the 
ſhaft of the column to the cincture, called 
alſo apophyge. 

CoxGEs are alſo rings or ferrels formerly 
u'ed in the extremities of wooden pillars, 

to keep them from ſplitting, aſterwards 
imitated in ſtone-work. 
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bringing: wo or more perſons in pre- CONGEABLE, among 


CON 

lawyers, a term 
denoting the fame with lawful, or done 
with leave and permiſſion. 

CONGELATION, freezing, or ſuch a 
change produced by cold in a fluid 
body, that it quits its former ſtate, aud 
becomes congealed. 

We mutt obterve, that the word conze- 
lation is only applied to homogeneous flu- 
ids, ſuch as water, oils, or pingous ſu. 
ſtances, and fuſed metals, in which, bc- 
ſides a concretion in the cold air, no 
change is obſerved. We mult allo ob. 
ſerve that, by congelation, ſome bodies, 
ſuch as water, are rarified and expanded 
whereas others are condenſed, or ren 
dercd more compact, ſuch as fixed me— 
tals, and pingous bodies. In the ſhops, 

the condenſation of any liquor in a colt 
place, is alio called congelation. 'Tlic 
ſtones produced in ſome caverns, from 
the drops of petrefying water, are ail 
called congelations : for one method n 
which nature forms ſtones, is by tuch « 
congelation as does not ſuffer any thn; 
of an earthly nature to be parated, c: 
precipitated from the whole maſs, ce 
ſpontaneouſly, or by the action of tc; 
but produces an unitorm drinets and in. 
duration of the whole mals. 

CONGER, in zoology, the name of a {pc 
cies of muræna, with the upper edge o 
the back-fin black, called in englich tie 
ſea-eel. See the article MUR Na. 
The conger reſembles the common ee, 
but is much larger, being frequently me! 
with five or fix feet long, and ot the thic; 
nels of a man's thigh, Some give it t. 
name of congrus, and others that 0: 
gryllus. 

CONGERIES, a collection or aggreg 
of ſeveral particles, or bodies united in 
one maſs. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a collec 
tion of humours, formed gradually: 
whereby it differs from defluxion, which 
made on aſudden. See DEFLUX10\ 

CONGIARY, congiarium, in roman ant 
quity, a kind of donative of wine or on, 
beſtowed on that people by their emp: 
rors, and fo calted from the congiu, 
wherewith it was meaſured out to then 


Sometimes, indeed, the congiary vi} 


made in money or corn; and the me 
ſtruck on ſuch occaſions, are known b 
the ſame name. 

CONGIUS, a liquid meaſure of the an. 
tient Romans, containing the eighth pail 
of the amphora, or the fourth of bs 
urna, or 12 ſextarit, The congius 
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a CUNGLOBATE CLAN b, in anatomy, a 
4 little ſmooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
d Kin, by which it is ſeparated from all 
other parts, on'y admitting an artery 
> and a nerve to paſs in, and giving way 
1 to a vein and excretory canal to come 
» out, of which ſort are the glands of the 
e brain and teſtes. 
ng Winſlow includes under the name of 
b- conglobate glands, the lymphatic glands 
es, alone, and calls all the other glands of 
SE the body by the name conglomerate. See 
en the next article. 
ne- CONGLOMERATE GLAND, that which 
ps, is compoſed of ſeveral little conglobate 
ol glands, all tied up together in one com- 
[ lic mon tunicle or membrane. Sometimes 
om all their excretory ducts unite, and make 
allo one common pipe, through which the 
| in liquor of them all runs, as the pancreas 
ch 4 and parotides do. Sometimes the ducts 
ning uniting, form ſeveral pipes, which only 
hy communicate with one another by crols 
Ft canals; and ſuch are the mammæ: others 
fire; again have ſeveral pipes without any 
d in communication with one another; of 
which ſort are the glandulæ lachry males, 
| os and prottatz : and a fourth ſort, is when 
ge ol each little gland has its own excretory 
the duct, through which it tranſmits its liquor 
to a common balcn, as the kidnies. 
n eel. CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or 
y met taſtening any two bodies together by the 
thick intromiſſion of a third, whole parts are 
it th unQuous and tenacious, in the nature of 
jat 0! glue. See the article GLUE, 

Thus, in the animal oeconomy, the parts 
rege. of the body are ſaid to be conglutinated 
ed in: by means of their natural moiſture, 

CONGO, a large country on the weſtern coaſt 
collec of Africa, between 10® and 209 eaſt longi- 
lually tude, and between the equator and 18? 
vhich ſouth latitude ; comprehending the coun- 
UX10N dies of Loango, Angola, and Benguelia. 
in anti It is bounded by the kingdom ot Benin 
e or oil, on the north; by Mataman, a part of 
r emp! Caffraria, on the fouth ; and by the At- 
rongius, lantic ocean, on the weſt; and is ſome- 
o then times called the lower Guinea. 
wy wen CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeve- 
e meda ral eccichaſtics united, ſo as to conſtitute 
nown b) one body; as an aſſembly of cardinals, 
in the conſtitution of the pope's court, 
the ai met for the diſpatch of ſome particular 
hth pail uuſineſs. 
N of dhe Thele aſſemblies, being ſixteen in num- 
ongius in ber, are ditt. :buted into ſevcral chambers, 
engl 


CON 


engliſh meaſure contains 207,0676 to- 
lid inches; that is, ſeven pints, 4,942 
ſolid inches. 
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after the manner of our offices and courts : 
the firſt whereof is the pope's congregation, 


CON 


whofe buſinels it is to prepare the moſt dif - 


ficult beneficiary matters to be afterwards 


debated in the conſiſtory: the ſecond is 
the congregation of the holy office, or the 
inquiſition: the third is the congrega- 
tion de propaganda fide : the fourth is the 
congregation for explaining the council 
of Trent: the fifth is the congregation 
of the index, deputed to examine into 
perniciaus and heretical books: the ſixth 
is the congregation of immunities, eſta- 
bliſhed to obviate the difficulties that ariſe 
in the judgments of ſuch ſuits as are car- 
ried on againſt churchmen : the ſeventh 
13 the congregation of biſhops and regu- 
lars : the eighth is the congregation for 
the examination of biſhops, Ec. 


COXGREGATION is allo uſed for a com- 


pany or ſociety of religious, cantoned out 
of any order, ſo as to make a ſubdivi- 
hon of the order itſelf; as the congre- 
gation of Ciuny, Sc. among the bene- 
dictines. 


CONGREGATION is likewiſe uſed for aſ- 


lemblies of pious perſons, in manner of 
fraternities, 


CONGREGATION, 1n phyſics, is a term uſed 


by Dr. Grew for the loweſt degree of 
mixtion; or that wherein the parts of 
the mixture do not adhere to each other, 
but only touch in a ſingle point; that 
author being of opinion, that the partr- 
cles of all fluids touch only in this man- 
ner: or that their coheſion amounts only 


to a congregation. See COHESION and 
FLUID. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, in church- 


hiſtory, a ſe& of proteſtants who reje&t 
all church-government, except that of a 
ſingle congregation. In other matters, 
they agree with the preſbyterians. See 
the article PRESBYTERIANS. 


CONGRESS, 1 affairs, an aſſem · 


bly of commiſſioners, envoys, deputies, 
Sc. from ſeveral courts meeting to con- 
cert matters for their common good. 


CoxnGREss, in a judicial ſenſe, the trial 


made by appointment of a judge, before 
ſurgeons and matrons, in order to prove 


z Whether or no a man be impotent, before 


ſentence is paſſed for the diſſolution of a 
marriage, ſollicited upon ſuch a complaint. 
The trial of virility by congreſs had its 
origin in France, from the aſſurance of 
a man, who, being hard preſſed by his 
wife, demanded the congreſs in open 
court. The judge finding it could not 
be denied, as it was the fureſt evidence 
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the caſe could admit of, it was granted 


him, and obtained afterwards as a branch 
of the french juriſprudence for upwards 
of a hundred years : but it was annulled 
by arret of parliament, as being found 
precarious ; ſome having failed under 
the experiment, aut of mere modeſty and 
fhame; which is found to have the ſame 
effet with actual impotency. Neither 
the civil nor canon law make any men- 


tion of this trial. TreVIUX. 


CONGRUITY, in the ſchools, a fuitable- 


neſs or relation of agreement between 
things. The ſyſtem of congruity in mat- 
ters of grace conſiſts in this, that God 
who knows perfectly the nature of grace, 
and the diſpoſitions of the will in all the 
circumſtances that ſhall befall a man, 
gives graces with which, by virtue of 
their congruity with the will of man 
conſidered in thoſe circumſtances, man 


will always intallibly, but not neceſſa- 
' rily, do what God would have him do. 
ConGRUITY, in geometry, is applied to 


figures, lines, &c, which being laid _ 
each other, exactly agree in all their 
parts, as having the very ſame dimenſions. 


ConGRuITY, among naturaliſts, a pro- 


perty relative to a fluid body, whereby 
any part of it is readily united with any 
other part, either of itſelf, or of any other 
fimilar fluid, or folid body. And in- 
congruity is a property by which it is 
— from uniting with the ſolid or 
fluid body diſſimilar to it. Thus quick + 
flver will Rick to gold, ſilver, lead, tin, 
Sc. and unite with them, but will roll 
off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, &c. and 
water, which will wet falt and diſſolve 
it, will ſlip off from tallow without ad- 
hering to it, as alſo from a duſty ſurface, 
and from the feathers of water towls. 


CONTI, a ftrong town of Piedmont, in Italy, 


ſituated upon the river Stura, thirty-two 
miles ſouth of Turin, in 7* 30 eaſt long. 
and 44 25 north lat. 

Coni was beſieged by the French in 
1744, but they were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege on account of the great numbers of 


troops they loſt in the attacks, and by the 


badneſs of the ſeaſon. 


CONIC-sEcT10Ns, curves formed from 


the ſection of a cone by a plane. 

The curves that generaily paſs under the 
name of conic ſections are three, rz. 
the ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbola ; 
for tho' the triangle and circle are formed 
from the ſection of a cone, yet they are 
not uſually conſidered in that capacity. 
If a right cone be cut directly throngh 
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its axis, the plane or ſuperficies of that ſce. 
tion will be a plain ifolceles triangle as 
HV, (plate XLIX. fig. 6. n“. 1.) tw 
wit, HV and VG, the ſides of the cone 
will be the ſides of the triangle, HG the 
the diameter of the cone's baſe will be 
the baſe of the triangle, and its axis V C 
will be the perpendicular height of the 
triangle. Se: TRIANGLE, 
If a right cone be cut any where off by a 
right line parallel to its baſe, the plane 
of that ſection will be a circle, becaute 
the baſe of the cone is a circle. Such iz 
185 ibid. See CIRCLE. 
It a right cone be any where cut by a 
right line that cuts both its fides, but 
not parallel to its baſe as T S (id. n“. 2. 
the plane of that ſection will be an ellip- 
ſis, commonly called an oval; that 1s, 
an oblong or imperfect circle, having 
ſeveral] diaineters, and two particular cen- 
ters. See ELLIPsIS and DIaMET:R. 
It any cone be cut into two parts by 2 
right line parallel to one of its files, as 
S A (ibid. nd. 3.) the plane of that ſection, 
namely, SbB A Bb, is called a parabola, 
See the article PARABOLA, 
If a cone be any where cut by a right 
line either parallel to its axis, as 8A 
(ibid. nꝰ. 4.) or otherwiſe, as x N, in ſuch 
a manner that the interſecting line when 
continued through one ſide of the cone, 
as at S or x, will meet with the other 
ſide of the cone if it be continued beyond 
the vertex V, as at T, then is the plane 
of that ſection, namely, $SbB A Bb call- 
ed an hyperbola, See AYPERBOLAa. 
Theſe five ſections, namely, the triangle, 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbo/a, 
are all the planes that can poſlibly be 
produced from a cone. But of thera the 
three laſt, as we ſaid above, arc only 
called conic ſections, both by antient and 
modern geometers. 
From the geneſis of theſe ſections, it may 
be obſerved how one ſection degencrates 
into another. For an ellipſis being that 
plane of any ſection of the cone which 
is between the circle and parabola, it 
will be eaſy to conceive that there may 
be great variety of ellipſis produced from 
the ſame cone; and when the ſection 
comes to be exactly parallel to one fide 
of the cone, then the ellipſis degenerates 
into a parabola, Now a parabola bc- 
ing that ſection whoſe plane is always 
exactly parallel to the fide of the cone, 
cannot vary as the ellipſis may; for ſo 
ſoon as ever it begins to move out ol 
that poſition of being parallel to the fide 
0 
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of the cone, it degenerates either into an 
ellipſis or hyperbola. That is, it the 
ſection inclines towards the plane of the 


cone's baſe, it becomes an ellipſis; but if 


it incline towards the cone's vertex, it 
then becomes an hyperbola, which is the 
plane of any {ſection tllat falls betwee: 
the parabola and the triangle : and there- 
fore there may be as many varieties of 
hyperbolas produced from one and the 
fame cone, as there may be ellipſis. 
In ſhort, a circle may change into an 
ellipſis, the ellipſis into a parabola, the 
parabola into an hyperbola, and the hy- 
perbola into a plain iloſccles triangle. 
And the center ot the circle, which is its 
focus, divides itlelt into two focus's, fo 
ſoon as ever the circle begins to degene- 
rate into an ellipſis; but when the elliptis 
changes into a parabola, one end ot it 
flies open, one of its foci vanithes, and 
the remaining focus goes along with the 
arabola when it degenerates into an 
3 And when the hyperbola 
degenerates into a plain iſoſceles trian- 
gle, this focus becomes the vertical point 
of the triangle, namely, the vertex of the 
cone, So that the center of the cone's 
baſe may be truly ſaid to paſs gradually 
through all the ſections until it arrive at 
the vertex of the cone, ſtill carrying its 
Jatus rectum along with it, For the di- 
ameter of a circle being that right line 
which paſſes through its center or focus, 
and by which all other right lines drawn 
within the circle are regulated and va- 
lued, may be called the circle's latus rec- 
tum; and tho' it loſe the name of diame- 
ter when the circle degenerates into an 
ellipſis, yet it retains the name of Jatus 
rectum with its nit properties in all the 
lections, gradually ſhortening as the fo- 
cus carries it along from one tection to 
another, until at laſt both it and the fo- 
cus become coincident, and terminate in 
the vertex ol the cone. For the nature 
and properties of the eilipſis, parabola, 
and hyperbola, fee each under its proper 
head. 
The moſt celebrated treati;zzs on conic 
ſections, are thote of Apollonius Pergaus, 
Mydorgius de Sectionibus Conicis, Gre- 
gory St. Vincent's Quatlratura Circuli & 
dechonum Conti, De la Ilire's Opus de 
Sectionibus Conicis, De Witt's Elemen- 
ta Curvarum, Dr. Wallis's Conic fec- 
tions, De Hoſpial's analytical T reatile 
of conic ſections and their ule, Milne's 
Elementa SeGzonum Conicarum nova 


- 
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methodo demoſtrata, Mr. Simpſon's and 
Mr. Muller*s conic ſections, &c, 

CONICHTI HY ODONTES, or PLEC- 
TRONITA, in natural hiſtory, one of the 
three names the foſſile teeth of fiſhes are 
known by. 

Tho' authors aſſure us that theſe are the 
teeth of a fiſh, the jaws having been found 
with theſe bodies in them, yet they do 
not pretend to know to what fiſh they be- 
long. They are generally of an oblong 
conic figure, broad at the baie, and nar- 
rower at the point, where they are uſually 
a little crooked : they are hollowed at the 
root, and are from the tenth of an inch 
to two inches long, commonly of a chet- 
nut colour, and are found in the rata 
of clay, but moſt uſually in thoſe of 
ltone ; and ſeen more frequent in Eng- 
land, than in any other part of the world. 

CONIFEROUS TREts, in gardening, ſuch 
as bear hard, dry ſeed-veticls, of a coni- 
cal figure, conſiſting of ſeveral woody 
parts, being moſtly ſcaly, adhering cloſely 
together, and jeparating when ripe. 

Of this fort is the cedar of Lebanon, fir, 
ine, Se. 

CONINGSECK, the capital of a county of 
the ſame name in the circle of Swabia, 
in Germany, about twenty miles nonh 
of Conſtance; calt long. 9 23', north 
lat. 47 50. 

CON JOINT, or Coxjux cr, is applied, in 
the antient muſic, in the tame ſenle as con- 
{onance. See the article CONSONANCE. 

CONJOINT DEGREES, two notes which 
follow each other immediately in the or- 
der of the ſcale, as ut ande. See the ar- 
ticle SCALE. 

CONJOINT TETRACHORDS, two tetra- 
chords, or fourths, where the lame chord 
is the higheſt of one, and the loweſt of 
the other. See the article CHORD. 

CONIKA, a name uſed by {ome botaniſts 
jor the myrrhis. See MyRRHIS. 

CONH OR, or CoGn150k, in law, is uſed 
in the paſhing of tines for him that ac- 
Enowiedges the fine. Sce FINE, 

He to x hom the fine is acknowledged, is 
the cognizce, 

CONISSALZE, in natural hiſtory, a claſs 
of toifils, naturally and eſlentially com- 
pounded, not inflammab!le, nor ſoluble in 
water, found in detached maſſes, and 
tor med oi cryſtailne matter debaled by 
carth. 

Ot this claſs there are two orders, and 

of each of theie only one genus. Coni(- 

talz ot the ſuſt order, are found in _ 
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of 2 naturally regular and uniform pow- CONJUGATION, in anatomy, is applied tg 


der, all the genuine particles of which 
are nearly of one determinate ſhape, ap- 
ring regularly concreted, and not 
— ments of others once larger. Coniſ- 
fallz of the ſecond order, are found in 
form of a rude, irregular, and ſhapeleſs 
powder, the particles of which are never 
of any determinate particular figure, but 
ſeem broken fragments of ſome once 
larger maſſes. 
To the former genus belong the different 
kinds of ſand ; and to the latter, the ſa- 
burræ, or gritts. See SABURR and 
SAND. 

CONISTERIUM, , in grecian an- 
tiquity, a place within the area of the 
palæſtra, or gymnaſium, where the duſt, 
with which they beſprinkled thoſe that 
had been anomted for wreſtling, was 
kept. 

CONJUGATE DIAMETER, or axis of 
an ellipfis, the ſhorteſt of the two dia- 
metors, or that biſecting the tranſverſe 
axis. See the article Axis. 

CONJUGATE HYPERBOLA's. If there be 
two oppolite hyperbolas AM, a m, plate 
XLIX. ng. 7, whoſe principal axis is 
the line A a, and conjugate axis the 
line Bb; and if there be two other hy- 

rbola's whoſe principal axis is the line 
BY, and conjugate one the line Aa; 
then theſe four hyperbola's are called 
conjugate hyperbola's : the two former 
oppolite ones being conjugates to the 
latter. See Axis, HYPERBOLA, and 
CONLIC-SECTION, 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regu - 
lar diſtribution of the ſeveral inflexions 
of verbs in their different voices, moods, 
tenſes, numbers and perſons, ſo as to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from one another. 

The Latins have four conjugations, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the terminations of the in- 
finitive are, ere, cre, and ire; the vow- 
els before re of the infinitive in the fixit, 
fzcond, and fourth conjugations being 
long vowels, and that before re in the 
infinitive of the third being a ſhort one. 
See the article VOwEL. 

The Engliſh have ſcarce any natural in- 
flexions, deriving all their variations 
from additional particles, pronouns, Sg. 
whence there is ſcarce any ſuch thing as 
ftrit conjugations in that language. Sce 
the article Moon. 

The french grammarians reduce the num- 
ber of conjugations in their language to 
that in the Latin, and theſe terminating 
in er, re, it, and cr. 


a pair of nerves ariſing together, aud 
ſerving the ſame operation, ſenlation, 
and motion. See Cox joi x. 


CONIUM, in botany, a genus of the ſfex- 


tandria- digynia clals of plants, the flower 
whereof is compound; the particular 
ones conſiſting of five unequal and cor. 
dated petals : the fruit is roundiſh, ſtriat- 
ed, and diviſible into two parts, contain- 
ing two ſeeds, plain on the one fide, and 
convex on the other. 

This is the cicuta, or hemlock of 1 
thors, a fatal poiſon if taken inteinally, 
but is uſed with ſafety in plaiters au! 
other external applications. 

CONJUNCT, or Cox joiN r. See the a:- 
ticle ConjJoinT. 

CONJUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the meet- 
ing of two ſtars or planets, in the fame 
degree of the zodiac. 

This conjunction is either true, or ap- 
parent. The true conjunction is Whes 
a right line, drawn from the eye this 
the center of one of the bodies, wou!! 
paſs through that of the other: in the, 
caſe the bodies are in the ſame degree 
longitude and latitude :, and here the 
conjunction is alſo ſaid to be central, it 
the ſame line, continued from the two 
centers thro' the eye, do alſo pals thro 
the center of the earth. 

Apparent conjunction, is when the two 
bodies do not meet preciſely in the fime 
point, but are joined with ſome latitude, 
In this caſe a right line, drawn through 
the center of the two bodies, would nt 
pals through the center of the carch, bu! 
through the cye of the ſpectator : tis 
conjunction is alto called partile. 

The moon is in conjunction with the 
ſun, when they meet in the ſame point 
of the ecliptic, which happens every 
month; and eclipſes of the tin are al. 
ways occaſioned by the conjunction 0 
the ſun and moon in or near the nodes 
of the ecliptic. 

For the character of conjunction, lee the 
article CHARACTER. 

Cox juxcriox, in grammar, an unde. 
elinable word, or particle, Which fers 
to join werds and ſentences together, 4 
thereby fhews their relation or depen 
dence one upon another. The cor. 
junction, which is uſually paced ad 
in the eight parts of ſpeech, is of gits! 

uſe to render the diſcourſe ſmeoth a 

fiucnt, and ferves many good pues 

in the argumentativ: or narrative Kyle 

but ſhould ever be onaitied whcie 3 * 
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ſon ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving 
to weaken and enervate it. Conjunc- 
tions are of ſeveral kinds. 

Adverſative Coxjuxcrioxs, ſuch as are 
reſtrictive, cr expreſſive of contrarieties 3 
as, but, nevertheleſs, although. 

r NCT1ONS, ſuch as expreſs that 
the reaſon of ſome thing is advanced; 
as, for, becauſe, ſeeing, inaſmuch as. 

Conclu/ive CON)JUNCTIONS, ſuch as ſhew 
that a conſequence is drawn; as, of con- 
2 for which reaſon, but then, ſo 
that. 


Conditional COxNjuNcT10NSs, thoſe that de- 


note a condition; as, on condition that, 
if, if not, in caſe , provided that. 

Copulative CON JUNCTIONS, ſuch as ſhew 
a compariſon, or expreſs a relation of 
union between two things; as, and, 
only, as much as, in the ſame manner as, 
not only, inaſmuch as, but alſo, neither 
more nor leſs. 

Coninuative CONJUNCTIONS, ſuch as de- 
note a ſucceſſion or continuation of the 


diſcourſe ; as, whatever it be, even, in 


ect. 

Digjunfive CONJUNCTIONS, ſuch as im- 
port a relation of ſeparation, or diviſion; 
as, neither, whether, or. 

Dubitative COxjJUNCTIONS, ſuch as ex- 
preſs ſome doubt, or ſuſpenſion ot  op1- 
nion; as, if, that is to ſay, &c. 

CONJUNCTIVA, in anatomy, the ſame 
with adnata, See AbNATA. 


CONJURATI rraTRESs, in law. Sce the 


article FRATRES CONJURATI. 

CONJURATION, magic words, charac- 
ters, or ceremonies, 5 13S evil ſpirits, 
_——— Sc. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed, 
or driven away. 
Theromiſh prieſts pretend to expel devils, 
by preparing holy water in a particular 
manner, and ſprinkling it over the poſ- 
ſeſſed, with a number of conjurations 
and exorciſms. Some that pretend to 
diftinguiſh conjuration from witchcraft, 
ſay, that the former is the effect of prayers 
and invocation of God's name, Sc. to 
compel the devil to do what is defired : 
whereas the latter attains its end by an 
immediate application to the devil him- 
ſelf, who is ſuppoſed 1 ſo complai- 
ſant, from an agreement between them, 
28 to do whatever is required. 

CONN, or CoND, in the ſea- language. 
See the article ConD. 

CONNA, a name uſed by ſome for the tree 
which produces the all fiſtula. 

CONNAUGHT, the moſt weſterly pro- 
vince of Ireland. 
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CONNARUS, in botany, a genus of the 


monadelþhia-decandria claſs of plants, 
the fruit of which is a capſule formed of 
two valves, and containing one cell, 
wherein is lodged a ſingle ſeed. 

CONnNARUS is alto a name ſometimes given 
to a large kind ot jujube. See the article 
JujuBE. 

CONNECTICUT, a britiſh colony of 
north America, bounded by the Maſla- 
chuſet colony on the north-eaſt z by the 
ſea, on the ſouth ; and by New York, on 
the welt ; being about 160 miles in length, 
and $9 in breadth, 

This colony conſtitutes a diming govern- 
ment, of a different form from that of 
New England. 

CONNECTION, or CoNnvnex10N, the re- 
lation whereby one thing adhers to, or 
depends upon, another. Such is the re- 
lation between Euclid's propoſitions, that 
the latter cannot ſubſiſt but by its con- 
nection with the former. 

ConNnECT1ON, or CONTINUITY, in the 

drama, conliſts in the joining of the ſeve- 
ral ſcenes together. Sec DRAMA, 
The connettion is ſaid to be obſerved, 
when the ſcenes of an act ſucceed one 
another immediately, and are ſo joined, 
as that the ſtage is never left empty. 

CONNER, or ALE-CONNER, Sce the ar- 
ticle ALE-CONNER, 

CONNIVENT vaLves, in anatomy, thoſe 
wrinkles, cellules, and valcules, which 
are jound in the inſide of the two great 
inteſtines, the ilcum and jejunum. *' 
The inner tunic of the guts, being longer 
than the' middle or the outward tunic, 
does frequently wrinkle, or bag out, in 
many places, by which means the paſſage 
for the contents become ſtraitened, and 
the matter thro' the guts then deſcends 
more ſlowly, ſo that the lacteals have the 
more time to unbibe the chyle. 

. CONNOISSEUR, a french word much uſcd 
of late in engliſh, to ſignify a perion 
well verſed in any thing : whence it is 
uled for a critic, or a perſon who is 2 
thorough judge of any ſubject. 

CONNOR, a city of Ireland, in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Ulſter, ſitu- 
ated about fix miles north of Antrim, in 
6? 30“ welt long. and 54? 50“ north lat. 

CONOCARPODENDRON, in botany, 
the name by which Boerhaave calls the 
leucadendron of Linuxus. See the article 
LEUCADENDRON. 

CONOCARPUS, the BUTTON-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the pentandria- mono- 
gynia _ of plants, having no corolla, 
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nor any pericarpium diſtin from the 
ſeed, which is naked and ſingle, having 
on each fide a prominent, membranace- 
ous margin. 

CONOID, in geometry, a ſolid body, ge- 
nerated by the revolution of a conic ſec- 
tion about its axis. See tlie article Cox ic 
SECTION. 

Elliptical Cono1D, is a ſolid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipſis about one of its 
diameters, and more generally called a 
ſpheroid. See the article SPHERO1D. 

Parabolical Coxno1D, is generated by the 
revolution of a parabola about its axis. 
See the article PARABOLA. 

Hyperbolical Coxo1D, is generated by the 
revolution of an hyperbola about its axis. 
See the article HYPERBOLA. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found 
in the third ventricle of the brain called 
pinealis, from its reſemblance to a pine- 
apple. Deſcartes fixed the feat of the 
rational ſoul in this gland. See the article 
PINEAL GLAND, 

CONQUERNA, a port-town of Britany, 
in France, forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Brett: 
weſt long. 3? 5o', north lat. 47? 55 

CONQUE T, a port- town of Britany, in 
France, about eight miles weſt of Breſt : 
weſt long. 4 46', north lat. 48? 26 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation ſub- 
ſiting between perſons of the ſame blood, 
or who are {prung trom the ſame root. 
Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth and 
ſeventh degree, excepting in the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown, in which caſe it is 
continued to infinity. 

Marriage is prohibited by the church to 
the fourth degree of conſanguinity inclu- 
five ; but by the law of nature, conſan- 
-uinity is no obſtacle to marriage, except 
it be in the direct line. 
The civilians call fratres conſanguinei, 
thoſe born cf the ſame father, in oppo- 
ſition to fratres uterini, who are only 
born of the ſame mother. It is the 
common opinion that the former was 
not allowed to complain of an inoffi- 
cious teſtament, that is, of being diſin- 
herited without cauſe; excepting trom the 
turpitude of the perſon, appointed heir 
in their place. 

CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a ſecret teſti- 
mony of the ſoul, whereby it gives its 
approbation to things that are naturally 
good, and condemns thoſe that are evil. 
When it judges of an action to be per- 
formed, it is called in the ſchools an an- 
tecedent conſcience 3 and when it paſſe; 
{ſentence on an action which is perform - 
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ed, it is called a ſubſequent conſcience, 
When the mind is ignorant or uncertain 
about the moment of an action, or its 
tendency to good ; or when there are 
ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, ſome 
of which being doubtful, render the mind 
dubious concerning the morality of an 
action, this is called a doubtful or cru. 
pulous conſcience; and if it miſtakes 
concerning theſe, it is called an errone. 
ous conſcience. If the crror or ignorance 
is involuntary or invincible, the aQion 
proceeding from that error, or from that 
Ignorance, is reckoned innocent. But 
if they are the effect of negligence, or of 
affectation, the conduct flowing from 
ſuch error is criminal. Not to follow 
one's conſcience, tho' erroneous and ill- 
informed, Mr. Hutcheſon likewiſe reck- 
ons criminal, as it is the guide of lite, 
and to counteract it ſhews an incorrigi- 
ble ſpirit ; yet to follow an erroneous 
conſcience is likewiſe criminal, if the 
error which miſled the conſcience was 
the effect of inattention, or of any cii- 
minal paſſion. 

Some divines maintain that conſcience 
is infallible, and hold it to be that im- 
mutable law by which God will judge 
men. They deny that the — 
ing can be the ſource of errors, and lay 
them all at the door of the will. 


CONSCRIBED, a term uſed by ſome geo- 


metricians for circumſcribed. See the ar- 
ticle CIRCUMSCRIBED. 


CONSCRIPT, ni = ng, in roman an- 
| 


tiquity, an appellation given to the ſe- 
nators of Rome, who were called con- 
ſcript-fathers, on account of their names 
— entered all in one regiſter. 

CR ATION, the actoſ devoting any 
thing to the ſervice and worſhip of God. 
The moſaical law ordained, that all the 
firſt· born, both of man and beaſt, ſhould 
be ſanctified or coniecrated to God. We 
find alſo, that Joſhua conſecrated the 


Gibeonites, as Solomon and David did 


the Nethinims, to the ſervice of the tem- 
ple ; and that the Hebrews fometimes 
conſecrated their fields and cattle to the 
Lord, after which they were no longer 
in their power. 


The new teſtament furniſhes us with 


inſtances of conſecration. Chriſtians in 
— are conſecrated to the Lord, and 
iſhops and other miniſters of the goſpel 
are in a peculiar manner ſet apart for 

his ſervice. 
Among the antient chriſtians, the con- 
{ecration of churches was performed with 
a great 
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tem- 
imes 
the 
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a great deal of pious ſolemnity. In what 
manner it was done for the three firſt 
ages is uncertain, the authentic accounts 
reaching no higher than the fourth, 
when, in the veaceable reign of Conſtan- 
tine, churches were every where huilt 
and dedicated wich great ſolemnity. Some 
think the conſecration conſiſted in ſetting 
up the ſign of the croſs, or in placing a 
communion-table in the church; and 
others, that no more was done than 
preaching 2 panegyrical ſermon in com- 
memoration of the founder, and that 
then they proceeded to prayers, one of 
which was compoſed on purpoſe for the 
church to be conſecrated. The romaniſts 
have a great deal of pious foppery in the 
ceremonies of conſecration, which they 
beſtow on almoſt every thing, as bells, 
candles, books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, 
ſwords, banners, pictures, croſſes, ag- 
nus dei's, roſes, children's clouts, Sc. 
In England, churches have been always 
conſecrated with particular ceremonies, 
the form of which was left to the diſcre- 
tion of the biſhop. That obſerved by 
biſhop Laud, in conſecrating St, Catha- 
rine Greed church, in London, gave great 
offence. 


CONSECRATION is particularly uſed for the 


benediction of the elements in the cucha- 
riſt. There is a great controverſ between 
the latin and greek churches, touching 
the words of conſecration : the romaniſts, 
following St. Thomas and the ſchool- 
men, 45 that the conſecration of the 
bread and wine conſiſts in theſe words, 
This is my body, this is my blood. The 
greeks, on the contrary, attribute the 
change of the elements to a certain prayer 
which they call the invocation of the Haly 
Ghoſt, rehearſed after theſe words, this 
1s my body, &c. 


CONSECRAT1ON, among medaliſts, is the 


ceremony of the apotheoſis of an emperor, 
the proceſs of which ſee under the article 
APOTHEOSIS. 

The conſecration on medals is repreſent- 
ed thus: on ' one fide is the emperor's 
kead, crowned with laurel, and fometimes 
veiled, and the inſcription gives him the 
title pivvs; on the reverle is a temple 
or altar, or an eagle taking flight toward 
heaven ; and ſometimes the emperor is 
ſeen in the air, borne up by the eagle ; 
the inſcription always CONSECRATIO. 


CONSECRATRIX, in botany, a name 


by which the iris paluſtris, or marſh- 


flag-flower, is ſometimes called. See the 
alicle IRIS. 
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CONSECTARY, a dedu3ion, or conſe- 
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quence, drawn from a preceding propo- 
lition. Some rather chooſe to call it a 
conſequence, and others a corollary. See 
the article COROLLARY, 


CONSECUTIVELY, in the ſchool-philo- 


lophy, is ſometimes uſed in contradiſtinc- 
tion to antecedently ; and ſometimes to 
effectively, and cauſally. 

Thus, fay the ſchoolmen, the corruption 
of one thing is the generation of another, 
not effectively, but conſecutively ; that 
is, ſince matter cannot, in the nature of 
things, be without form, the gencration 
of one thing muſt neceſſarily follow the 
corruption ct another. 


CONSENT, ina general ſenſe, denotes much 


the ſame with aſſent. See ASSENT. 


CONSENT of ports, in the animal cecono- 


my, an agreement or ſympathy, whereby 
when one part is immediately affected, 
another, at a diſtance, becomes affected 
in the ſame manner. 

It can hardly be imagmed what a con- 
ſent there is between the brain and its 
membranes, between the ſtomach and the 
adjoining inteſtines ; theſe being very 
nervous, ard endued with an exquilite 
ſenſe: whence many ſtudents are troubled 
with a bad digeſtion, coſtiveneſs, and the 
hypochondriac paſſion. 

The harmony and ſympathy of the ner- 
vous parts is of great uſe in phyſic, for 
without an accurate knowledge of this, 
many ſymptoms of diſeaſes can ſcarcely 
be explained. 

It is to be obſerved, that the nervous 
membranaceous parts are, firſt, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and ſpiral marrow ; 
then the nervous membranes which inveſt 
the organs of the ſenſes: to theſe may be 
added thoſe which cover the bones, head, 
teeth, joints, and muſcles. Likewite the 
ceſophagus, ſtomach, and the whole vo- 
lume ot inteſtines, which 1s entirely ner- 
vous and membranaccous. The fame 


conſent obtains alſo in the whole ſyſtem 
of the bilious and urinary ducts; the 


bladder, glands, and ſkin. In all thele 
parts there is a wonderful connection, 
eonlent, ſympathy, and communication 


of motions, as well as hurts, when they 


are affected by any violent cauſe: all 


which is owing to the nerves ; for when 


they are moleſted, there ariſes a ſenſe of 
pain, and a ſtricture of the adjacent parts, 


eipecially of the veſſels. 
CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the conchu- 
fon, or what reſults from rcaiun or argu- 


ment. See CONCLUSiVOs, 
& EY The 
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The conſequence is that other propoſition CONSERVATORY, a term ſometimes 


in which the extremes or premiſſes of a 
ſyllogiim are joined or ſeparated ; and is 
gained from what was allerted in the 
premiſſes. 

This word, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is 
uled for the relation or connection between 
two propoſitions, whereof one is inferred 
from the other. 

CONSEQUENT, ſomething deduced or 
gathered from a former argumentation. 
But, in a more precile ſenſe, it is uſed 
for the propoſition which contains the 
concluſion, conſidered in itielf, without 
any regard to the antecedent: in which 
ſenſe the conſequent may be true, though 
the conſequence be falſe, See the pre- 
ceding article. 

CoNnSEQUENT of a ratio, in mathematics, 
the latter of the two terms of a ratio, or 
that to which the antecedent is compared; 
thus in : u, or n to n, 7 is the conſe- 
quent, and the antecedent. Sec the 

articles Ra rio and PROPORTION. 

CONSEQUENTE, CONSEQUENZA, or 
CoNnsSEGUENZA,in muſic, a part of a fugue 
or canon is {aid to be in conſequente, when 
it follows the firſt part, called the guide, 
imitating its motions, notes and figures. 

CONSERANS, or CouskRARNsõ, the ſouth- 
weſt diviſion of Gaſcony, in France. 

CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained for 
the C:curity and preſervation of the privi- 
leges of ſome cities and communities, 
having a commiſſion to judge of, and 
determine the differences among them. 
In molt catholic univerſities there are two 
conſervators, one whereof decides the 
differences between the regents, ſtudents, 
&c. and the other takes cognizance of 
ſpiritual matters between ecclefiaſtics : 
the former is called conſervator of royal 
privileges, or thoſe granted by kings; 
the latter is called the conſervator of apo- 


ſtolical privileges, or thoſe granted by the 


Pope. 

CONnSERVATOR of the peace, in our antient 
cuſtoms, a perſon who had a ſpecial 
charge to keep the king's peace, 

The chamberlain of Cheſter is ſtill a con- 
ſervator in that county ; and petty con- 
Rables are, by the common law, conſer- 
vators, Sc. of the king's peace. N 

CONnSERVATOR of the truce and ſafe con- 

ducts, an officer formerly appointed by 
the king's letters patent, whoſe buſineſs 

it was to make enquiry of all offences 

committed againſt the king's truce and 

ſafe conduct upon the main ſeas out of 

the liberties of the cinqueports, 
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uled for a green-houſe, or ice-houle, 


Sce GREEN-HOUSE and ICE-HOUsE, 
CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form ot me- 

dicine, contrived to preſerve the flowers, 

herbs, roots, pills, or fruits, of ſeveral 


ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they 
are when frei}; gathered. 


All the things which come under this di- 
viſion are to be regarded pretty much as 
the ſyrups, more for the ſake of mixing 


and rendering palatable other things ct 


greater eſhcacy, then to anſwer any in- 
tention of cure, in regard there is ſo much 
ſugar made uſe of in a conſerve, that a 
doſe of the ſimple, to anſwer any inten- 
tion of moment, is rendered inconvenient 
to take, 

Conſerves are made by beating up the 
thing to be preſerved, with ſugar, vx, 
a triple quantity thereof to thole that ne 
molt moiſt, and a double quantity to 
thoſe that are leaſt ſo, 

CONSIDERATION, in law, the mate- 
rial cauſe or ground of a contract, with. 
out which the party contracting would 
not be bound. 

This conſideration is either expreſſod, 25 
where a perſon agrees to pay 51. for a 
houſe ; or it is implied, when the law it- 
ſelf enforces a conſideration, as in th: 
caſe of a perſon's coming to an inn, and 
taking meat, drink, and lodging for him- 
ſelf and his horſe ; the law here p1 efunics 
he intends to pay for them, though there 

is no expreſs contract between him and 
the innkeeper : wherefore, if he do not 
diſcharge the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop l 
horſe, 

CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting 
any ſum of money, bills, papers, *! 
commodities in good hands ; either by 
appointment of a court of juſtice, in er- 
der to be delivered to the perſons to whom 
they are adjudged ; or voluntarily, in 
order to their being remitted to the pei- 
ſons they belong to, or ſent to the places 
they are deſigned for. f 

CONSIGNMENT of goods, in commerce, 15 
the delivering or making them over to 
another: thus, goods are aid to be con- 
ſigned to a factor, when they are ſent to 
him, to be fold, &c. or when a factor 
ſends back goods to his principal, they 
are {aid to be conſigned to him. 

CONSIMILI Casv. See the article Ca5V 
CONSIAuILI. 

CONSISTENCE, in phyſics, that ſtate of 
a body wherein its component particles 
are ſo connected or entangled among 

themlelvcs, 
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themſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede CONSISTORIAL, ſomething belonging 


from each other. It differs from continuity 
in this, that it implies 2 regard to motion 
or reſt, which continuity does not, it being 
ſufficient to denominate a thing continu- 
ous, that its parts are contiguous to each 
other. Conſiſtence is generally uſed with 
regard to the thickneſs and thinneſs of 
medicines; and we may obſerve, that 
not only the gratefulneſs, but allo the 
opcration of medicines depend, in ſome 
meaſure, upon their conſiſtence; for me- 
diciaes of a thick conſiſtence are taken 


into the ſtomach, and penetrate into the 


body, with greater diihculty than ſuch 
as are thin and liquid : for this reaſon 
thick medicines are generally nauſeous ; 
and for this reaſon honey 1s diluted with 
water, that it may more eaſily operate as 
a detergent upon the obſtructed pores of 
the ſkin. On the contrary, a thick con- 
ſiſtence is, on ſome occaſions, more to be 
deſired; in ulcers, for inſtance, of the aſ- 
pera arteria and ceſophagus, where me- 
dicines muſt be given that can adhere 
long to the part affected. And hence it 
hap,ens, that in medicines to be inſpiſſat- 
ed, ſome things are added which neither 
add to nor impair their operation, but 
only have a reſpect to their conſiſtence; 
ſuch as wax, for inſtance, in ointments 
and plaſters. 


Coxs1STENCE, when uſed relative to age 


or a diſeaſe, imports the ſtate or acme 
thereof: thus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates 
or ſtages of a tree, its growth, conſiſtence 
or age, beyond which it does not grow, 
and return. The conſiſtence of oaks 
is from fifty to one hundred and ſixty 
years. Some, however, hold that their 
conſiſtence only commences from one 
hundred years, aſſerting that they grow 
till that time, and that they continue in 
that ſtate of perfection to two hundied 
years of age. 


CONSISTENT BoDIEs, a term frequent- 


ly uſed by Mr. Boyle, to ſigniſy ſuch 
bodies whoſe parts are firmly united to- 
gether, ſo that they do not ſo eaſily ſlide 
over one another's ſurſaces as the parts of 
fluid bodies do. : 
That author has an Eſſay of the Atmo- 
ſphere of Conſiſtent Bodies, wherein he 
ews that all, even ſolid, hard, fixed 
bodies emit effluvia to a certain ſpace all 
around them. SeeEFFLUVIA. 


CONSISTENTES, in church-hiſtory, an 


appellation given to ſuch penitents as were 
permitted to aſſiſt at prayers, but not to 
partake of the ſacrament, 


to a conſiſtory. Sce the next article. 


CONSISTORY, at Rome, is an eccleſiaſti- 


cal aſſembly held in the preſence of the 
pope, for the reception of princes, or their 
ambaſſadors, for the canonization of ſaints, 
for the promotion of cardinals, and other 
important affairs. 
When a public conſiſtory is to de held, 
the pope's throne is erected in the great 
hall of the apoſtolic palace: the pope is 
ſeated on cloth of gold, under a canopy 
of the fame, and the foot of the throne is 
covered with red cloth. The cardinal 
biſhops and prieſts fit on the right, below 
the throne, and the deacons on the left, 
but ſo as to have their faces towards the 
pope. The archbiſhops, biſhops, protho- 
notaries, and other prelates, fit on the 
ſteps of the throne: on the loweſt ſtep the 
ſubdeacons, auditors, clerks of the cham- 
ber, and acolyths with woollen cowls ; 
and the eccleſiaſtical officers of the pope s 
court on the ground. The nephews of 
the reigning pope, and other roman 
princes are ranged on each fide of the 
throne ; and the entrance of the paſſage 
leading to the throne 1s occupied by the 
_ guard. 

eſides the public confiſtary there is alſo 
a private one, held in a retired chamber, 
called the chamber of papegay, into 
which none are admitted but cardinals : 
here the pope appears in a white ſilk caſ- 
ſock, and a red velvet cap laced with ſil- 
ver; and here are firſt propoſed and paſſ- 
ed all bulls for biſhovrics, abbeys, Cc. 
which from thence are called conſiſtorial 
benefices. 
The biſhop's courts in England, held be · 
fore their chancellors or commuſaries, are 
called conſiſtory courts. 


CONnSISTORIES, among the Jews, courts 


of judicature, conſiſting of twenty-three 
erſons, who were appointed to fit in 
judgment upon the lives and fortunes of 
the people, and decided all cauſes, a few 
only excepted. Theſe conſiſtories always 
ſat in the gates of the cities. Their ſeſ- 
ſion began aſter morning prayers, aud 
continued to the end of the Rath hour. 


CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetoric, 


wherein the orator endeavours to mode- 
rate the grief of another. A. principal 
regard is always to he had to the circum- 
ſtances and relations bf the parties: thus, 
a ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, 
and even chide: a wiſe man may diſpute ; 
ſentences will become him: an inferior is 


to ſhew reſpe d and affection, and own that 


he 
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he had this from fone wiſe or learned 

pcrion; and an equal is to appeal to their 

common friendttup. 

© CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament 
cut upon the key of an arch, which has 
a projecture, and, on occalion, ſerves to 
ſupport little corniches, figures, butts, and 
vaſes. They are allo called mutules and 
modillions, according to their form : 
{ome of them are ſtriated, others in form 
of cartouches, others have drops in torm 
of triglyphs. Thoſe made at the end of 
2 ak of wood, cut triangularwile, 
are called ancones. See ANCONE. 

Mr. Le Clerc is of opinion that a conſole 
ſhould always have ſomething maſlive to 
ſuſtain, and ſerve it as a reſt. 

C OLIDA, CONSOUND, in botany, a 

ame given to different plants, as the 
ſymphytum, bugle, bellis, and ſolidago; 
the firſt whereof is called the great con- 
found, the ſecond the middle conſound, 
the third the leaſt confound, and the laſt 
faracen's conſound. See SYMPHY TUM, 
BuGLE, Sc. 

CONSOLIDATION, in medicine, tle 
action of uniting broken bones, or the 
lips of wounds, by means of conglutinat- 
ing medicines. = ; 

CoNnSOLIDATION, in the civil law, ſigni- 
fies the uniting the poſſeſſion or profit of 
land with the property, and vice verſa. 
Thus, if a man have by legacy uſufruc- 
tum fundi, and afterwards buy the pro- 
perty, or fee ſimple, of the heir, this is 
called a conſolidation, 

CoN5SOLIDATION, in our law, is the unit- 
ing two benefices into one by aſſent of 
the ordinary, patron, and incumbent. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with concord, wiz. 
for the union or agreement of two ſounds 

roduced at the ſame time, the one grave 
and the other acute; which mingling in 
the air in a certain proportion, occaſion 
an accord agreeable to the ear, See the 
article CONCORD. 
Moſt authors confound conſonance and 
concord together, though ſome of the 
more accurate diſtinguiſh them, making 
conſonance a mere ſounding of two notes 
together, or in the ſame ume, in contra - 
diſtinction to the motion of thole ſounds 
in ſucceſſion, or one after the other. 
In effect the two notions coincide ; for 
two notes thus played in conſonance, con- 
ſtitute concord; and two notes that pleaſe 
the ear in conſonance, will pleaſe it in 
ſucceſſion. See SUCCESSION. 

Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, 
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as notes in ſucceſſion conſtitute melody. 
Sce the articles HARMOxN x, MEuopy, 
and alſo TuxE. 

In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are ci. 
ther ſimple or compound. The moſt 
perfect is uniſon ; though many authors, 
both among the antients and moderns, 
ditcard it from the number of conſonay- 
ces, as conceiving conſonances an agrue- 
able mixture of grave and acute ſound;, 
and not a repetition of the ſame ſound. 
The firſt conſonance is the octave, then 
the fifths, the fourths, the thirds, and 
ſixths : the reſt are multiples, or repeti- 
tions of thele. 

CONSONANS SYNCOPE, CoOnSONAKs Dt- 
SOLATA, and CONSONANS AQUIVA- 
GANS, See the article SYNCoPE. 

COXN5ONANCE, in grammar, ſignifies a like 
cadence of words and periods, a fault to. 
be avoided in engliſh, though the au— 
tients make a figure of them, which they 
call exactoTEMEtlLY, 

CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be 
ſounded without ſome ſingle or double 
vowel before or after it. 

Conſonants are firſt divided into ſingle 
and double; the double are x and <, the 
reſt are all ſingle : and theſe are again di- 
vided into mutes and liquids eleven 
mutes, 5, c, d, J, v, g, J, K, p, 9, t; 
and four liquids, IJ, n, n, r. But the 
moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that 
of the hebrew grammarians, who have 
been imitated by the grammarians of 
other oriental languages. Theſe divide 
the conſonants into five claſſes, with re- 
gard to the five principal organs of the 
voice, which all contribute, it 1s true, but 
one more notably than the reſt, to certain 
modifications, which make five general 
kinds of conſonants. Each claſs compre- 
hends ſeveral conſonants, which reſult from 
the different degrees of the ſame modifica- 
tion, or from the different motions of tlie 
ſame organs : theſe organs are the throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth, lips, whence the 
five claſſes of conſonants are denominat- 
ed guttural, palatal, lingual, dental, aud 

labial, | 
The abbe Dangeau thinks the nature of the 
diviſion of the hebrew grammarians very 
reaſonable, but he does not acquieſcein the 
. diſtribution they have made of them. In 
order to find a natural and juſt diviſion of 
the conſonants, he obſerves,no regard mult 
be had to the charaQters that repreſent 
them, nor any thing to be conſidered but 
their ſound, or the modification they give 
the ſound, On this principle the ſame 
author 
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author finds in the french five labial conſo- 
nants b, p, v, J, mn; five palatal ones, 
4, f, g, K, n; four hiſſers, /, x, i, ch; 
two liquids, / and r ; two that mix with 
each other, II, gu; and the h alpirate. 
He adds, 1. That n and 7 are properly 
two naſal conſonants, the 2% founding 
like a b paſſed through the noſe, and the 
like a 4 pronounced through the noſe. 
2. That among the conſonants ſome are 
weak, others ſtrong ; their difference con- 
ſiſting in this, that the former are pre- 
ceded by a ſmall emiſſion of the voice, 
that ſoftens them, which the latter have 
not: the weak are 5, c, d, g, x, j; 
the ſtrong are , /, l, t, /, ch: hence 
we may couclude that the exce's of con- 
ſonants in one language above another 
only conliſts in this, that there are more 
modifications of ſound eſtabliſhed in the 
one than in the other. For all men hav- 
ing the ſame organs, may form the ſame 
modifications; ſo that it is entirely owing 
to cuſtom, nothing to nature, that the 
Engliſh have not the 5 of the Greeks, 
the Y and J of the Hebrews, the ch of 
the Germany, the gu of the French, the 
gl of the Italians, and the // of the Welch. 
Alſo that the Chineſe have no r, the Iro- 
quois no labial conſonants, the Hurons 
abundance of aſpirates, and the Arabs 
and Georgians abundance of double con- 
ſonants. Laſtly, to find all the conſo- 
nants that may be formed in any lan- 
guage, there needs nothing but to obſerve 
all the modifications that the ſouads of 
ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall 
have all the conſonants practicable. 

CONSONANTE, in the italian muſic, the 
ſame with conſonance. See the article 
CONSONANCE. 

CONSORT, or CONCERT, in muſic. See 
the article CONCERT. 

Queen-CONSORT is ſaid in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a ſovereign princeſs, or queen in- 
veſted with ſupreme authority. See the 


article 9 1 EN. 

CON SOUND, conſolida, in botany. See 
the article CoxsoLIDA. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, ſignifies an agree- 
ment between two or more, fallely to in- 
dict, or procure to be indicted, an inno- 
cent perſon of felony. 

The puniſhment of a conſpiracy upon an 
indictment of felony at the king's ſuit, 
according to our old law, was, that the 
parties attainted ſhall loſe their frank law, 
whereby they become difabled to be im- 
panneled on juxies, or to give evidence in 
court; that their lands, goods, and chat- 


tels ſhall be ſeired into the king's hands, 
and their bodies committed toprifun. At 
this Cay, fine and impriſonment is uſual- 
ly inflicted, where one is found guilty on 
an indictment for confpiracy. 

A conſpiracy to maintain ſuits and quar- 
rels, ot victuallers to fell their victuals at 
a certain price, and of labourers and ar- 
tihcers to raiſe their wages, is alſo punill;- 
able by ſtatute. 

CONSPIRATIONE, in law, a writ lying 
againſt conſpirators. See the next ar- 
ticle. 

CONS PIRAT ORS are, by ſtatute, defin- 
ed to be ſuch as bind themſelves by oath, 
covenant, or other alliance, to aſſiſt one 
another, falſely and malicioully to indict 
perſons, or falſely to maintain pleas. 
Likewiſe thoſe that retain men 1n the 
countries with liveries or fees, in order to 
ſupport their malicious enterpriſes, which 
extends as well to the takers as the givers, 
and to ſtewarts and bailiffs of lords, who, 
by their office or power, take upon them 
to maintain quarzels. 

Conſpirators in treaſon are thoſe that plat 
againſt the king and government. 

CONSPIRING rPowER3, in mechanics, 
thoſe acting in directions not oppolite. 
See the article POWER. 

CONSTABLE. Lord high conſtable, an 
antient officer of the crowns both of Eng- 
land and France, whoſe authority was fo 
very extenſive, that the office has been 
laid ahde in both kingdoms, except up- 
on particular occaſions, ſuch as the king's 
coronation. 'The conſtable of France 
had his perſon privileged, and, during 
the king's minority, was named next to 
the princes of the blood. The arm 
obeyed him next the king: he manag 
all that belonged to war, either for pu- 
niſhment of delinquents, diſtribution of 
booty, ſurrender of places, Sc. The 
juriſdiction and functions ef this office are 
now in the mareſchals of France. 

The function of the conſtable of England 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace 
of the land, in deeds of arms and matters 
of war. By a law of Richard II. the 
conltable of England has the determin- 
ation of things concerning wars and bla- 
zonry of arms, which cannot be diſcuſſed 
by the common law. The firſt conſtable 
was created by the Conqueror: the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, as 
being fo powerful as to become trouble- 
ſome to the king. We have alſo con- 
ſtables denominated from particular places, 

as 
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3 conſtable of the Tower, of Dover- 
caſtle, of Windſor- caſtle, of the caſtle of 
Caernarvron, and many other of the caſtles 
of Wales, whoſe office is the ſame with 
that of the caſtellani, or governors of 
caſtles, q 
From the lord high conſtable are derived 
thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the con- 


ſtables of hundreds or franchiſes, who 


were firſt ordained in the thirteenth of 
Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which, for the conſervation of peace and 
view of armour, appointed that two con- 
ſtables ſhould be choſen in every hundred. 
Theſe are what we now call high- 
conſtables, on account that the increaſe 
of people and offences has made it neceſ- 
ſary to appoint others under theſe, in 
every town, called petty-conftables, who 
are of the like nature, though of inferior 
authority to the other. The lugh-conſtable 
over the whole hundred is utually choten 
and ſworn into his office by the juſtices of 
the peace, in their ſeſſions: and as to 
petty-conſtables in towns, villages, &c. 
the right of chooſing them belongs to the 
court-leet, though they may be elected 
by the pariſhioners. They are appointed 


E. and ought to be men of honeſty, 


nowledge, and ability; and if they re- 
fuſe to ſerve, or do not perform their 
duty, they may be bound over to the ſeſ- 


ſions, and there indicted and fined. Any 


conſtable, without a warrant from a ju- 


ſtice, may take into his cuſtody any per- 


ſons that he ſees committing felony, or 
breaking the peace; but if it be out of 
his ſight, as where a perſon is ſeized 
by another, he cannot do it without a 
warrant. 


CONSTANCE, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 


many, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of a 
lake, to which it gives name, in 9“ 12/ 
eaſt long. and 47? 37' north latitude, 


It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is a prince 


of the german empire. 
CONSTANT, in general, an appellation 
| ag to things which remain in the ſame 
ate, without changing their nature or 
circumſtances : thus we fay, conſtant 
quantities, conſtant winds, Sc. See the 
articles QUaNTiTY, WIND, Sc. 


CONSTANTINA, the capital of a pro- 


vince of the ſame name, in the kingdom 
of Algiers, in Africa: eaſt longitude 7*, 
and” north latitude 35 30. 
EONSTANTINOPLE, the metropolis of 
the turkiſh empire, called by the Turks 
themſelves Stamboul, and by many Eu- 
ropeans the Port, being one of the beſt 
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harbours in Europe: eaſt long. 291% 

and north lat. 419O 300%. 
It is built on the 3 ſhore of the Bol. 
phorus, in the form of a triangle; the 
ſeraglio, or palace, occupying that angle 
which runs out between the Propontis and 
harbour; and underneath the palace are 
the gardens, which extend to the Water 
ſide, 

CONSTAT, in law, a certificate, that tle 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the ex- 
chequer grant at the requeſt of any per- 
ſon who intends to alias or move in that 
court, for the diſcharge of any thing, A 
conſtat is ſuperior to an ordinary certiß- 
cate, becaule it contains nothing but wht 
is evident on record. 

CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, ah. 
ſtem of ſeveral ftars that are ſeen in the 
heavens, near to one another. Aſtronome:s 
not only mark out the ſtars, but, that 
they may better bring them into order, 
they diſtinguiſh them by their ſituation 
and poſition in reſpect to each other; and 
therefore they diſtribute them into atte- 
riſms, or conſtellations, allowing ſeveral 
ſtars to make up one conſtellation: and 
for the better diſtinguiſhing and obſerving 
them, they reduce the conſtellations to the 
forms of animals, as men, bulls, bears, Cc. 
or to the images of ſome things known, as 
of a crown, a harp, a ballance, Sc. or 
give them the names of thaſe, whoſe me- 
mories, in conſideration of ſome notable 
exploit, they had a mind to tranſmit to 
future ages. The venerable Bede, indeed, 
out of a vain zeal, inſtead of the names 
and figures of the twelve conſtellations, 
ſubſtituted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles ; 
Julius Schillerius, in 1627, completed 
the reformation, and gave ſcripture- names 
to all the conſtellations in the heavens. 
But as theſe innovations could ſerve no 
purpoſe, but that of introducing quarrels 
into aſtronomy, the old conſtellations are 
ſtill retained, both becauſe better could not 
be ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep up tie 
greater correſpondence and uniformity 
between the old aſtronomy, and the new. 
The diviſion of the ſtars by images and 
figures is of great antiquity, and ſeems 
to be as old as aſtronomy itſelf; for in 
the moſt antient book of Job, orion, arc- 
turus, and the pleiades are mentioned; 
and we meet with the names of many ef 
the conſtellations in the writings of tht 
firſt poets Homer and Heſiod. 

The antients, in their diviſion of the fi- 
mament, took in only ſo much as came 
under they notice, diſtributing it into torts: 
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eight conſtellations ; but the modern aſtro- 
nomers comprehend the whole ſtarry fir- 
mament, dividing it into three regions : 
1. The zodiac, or that portion of the 
heavens in which the planets would ap- 
ear to move, to an eye placed in the 
ſun : the breadth of this (pace depends on 
the inclination of the orbits, in which the 
planets move, to one another; and in- 
cludes twelve conſtellations, commonly 
called the ſigns of the zodiac, wiz. aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 
bra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornus, 
aquarius, and piſces. 2. All that regi- 
on of the heavens that lies on the north 
ſide of the zodiac, which contains twenty- 
one conttellations, namely the urſa minor 
and major, draco, cepheus, bootes, co- 
rona ſeptentrionalis, hercules, lyra, cyg- 
nus, caſſiopeia, perſeus, andromeda, 
triangulum, auriga, pegaſus, equuleus, 
delphinus, ſagitta, aquila, ſerpentarius, 
and ſerpens; to which were added after- 
wards two others, viz. that of antinons, 
which was made of the ſtars not includ- 
ed in any image, near the eagle; and 
berenice's hair, confifting of ſtars which 
are near the lion's tail, 3. That region 
on the ſouthern fide of the zodiac, which 
contains fifteen conſtellations, known to 
the antients, viz. cetus, the eridanus, 
lepus, orion, canis major, canis minor, 
argo, hydra, crater, corvus, centaurus, 
lupus, ara, corona meridionalis, and piſ- 
cis auſtralis : to theſe are lately added 
twelve more conſtellations, which are not 
to be ſeen by us, who inhabit the northern 
regions, becauſe of the convexity of the 
earth, but in the iouthern parts they are 
very conſpicuous ; theſe are the phoenix, 
Frus, pavo, indus, avis paradiſi, trian- 
gulum auſtrale, muſca, chameleon, piſ- 
cis volans, toucan, hydrus, xiphias. The 
=_ „or milky-way, is alſo to be rec- 
oneQ among the conſtellations. See 
each conſtellation, and the number of 
ſtars it contairis, under its proper head, 
Akiks, Taukus, Ofc. 
Without the compals of theſe conſtella- 
tions there are ſeveral ſtars, which cannot 
be reduced to any of the forms mention- 
ed, and theſe by the antients are called 
informes or ſporades, out of which ſome 
great aſtronomers have made new con- 
nellations, as Charles's heart and Sobieſ- 
ki's ſhield, See the articles INFORMES 
and SPORADES. 


CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hard- 


nels of the belly, with great coſtive- 
Res, 


Riding poſt, eating medlars, quinces, &c. 
and ſeveral preparations of milk, conſli- 
pate the belly: and moſt perſons of a 
hot dry conſtitution are afflicted with a 
conſtipation ; the proper remedy for which 
is a clyſter and lenicnt cathartics ; but 
when theſe fail, other medicines of a more 
powerful nature muſt be adminiſtered. 

CONSTITUENT rar, in phyſiology, 
an eſſential part in the compoBtion of any 
thing, differing little from what is other- 
wile called element or principle. See the 
articles ELEMENT and PRINCIPLE. 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, 
ſignifies the form of a. 
ed in any ccuntry or kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION alſo denotes an ordinance, 
deciſion, regulation, or law, made by 
authority of any ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil. The conſtitùtions of the roman 
emperors make a part of the civil law, 
and the conſtitutions of the church make 
a part of the canon law. See the articles 
CIVIL LAW and CANON LAW. 

CONSTITUTION, by way of eminence, is 
an appellation given to that bull of pope 
Clement XI. which begins with the word 
Unigenizas. See the article BULL. 

Apoftolical CoxsTITUTIONS, a collection 
of regulations attributed to the apoſtles, 
and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. 
Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. 

t is the general opinion, however, that 
they are ſpurious, and that St. Clement 
had no hand in them. They appeared 
firſt in the IVth age, but have been much 
changed and corrupted ſince that time. 

They are divided into eight books, con- 
ſiſting of a great number of rules and pre- 
cepts, relating to the duties of chriſtians, 
and particularly the ceremonies and diſei- 
pline of tlie church. Mr. Whiſton, in 
oppolition to the general opinion, aſſerts 

them to be a part of the ſacred writings, 
dictated by the apoſtles in their meetings, 
and wrote down from their own mouth by 

St. Clement, and intended as a ſupple- 
ment to the New Teſtament, or rather 
as a ſyſtem of chriſtian faith and polity. 
The reaſon why the Conſtitutions are ſuſ- 
peed by the orthodox, and, perhaps, 
the reaſon alſo why their genuinenels is 
defended by Mr. Whiſton, ts, that they 
ſeem to favour arianiim. 

CoxsTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is 
that particular diſpoſition of the human 
body, which reſults from the properties 
and mutual actions of the ſol ids and fluids; 
and which renders them capable of exer- 
ciſing the functions proper and conform- 
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CON 
able to nature. An equal conſtitution is 
that wherein the four humours, blood, 
phlegm, bi e, and melancholy, are mixed 
in a due proportion; and according as 
one or other of theſe predominates, the 
constitution is denominated fanguine, 
phlegmatic, bilious, or melancholy and 
atrabilious. 

CONSTRICTION, the binding or draw- 
ing the parts of a thing cloſe together. 
CONSTRICTOR, an appellation given 
to ſeveral muſcles on account of their 
conſtringing or cloſing ſome of the ori- 

fices of the body. Thus, | 
CONSTRICTOR LABIORUM, called alſo 
orbicularis, becauſe its fibres are of an 
' arched figure, is a muſcle which conſti- 
tutes the very ſubſtance of the lips, and 
draws them up as in kiſſing ; whence it 
is alſo called baſiator and olculatorius. 
ConSTRICTOR NaAst, a muſcle ariling 
above the dentes inciſores of the upper 
jaw, and terminating in the alæ of the 
noſe. It is but ſingle, tho' Santorini 
will have it that it is double, and is not 
orbicular in human ſubjects as in many 
of the quadrupeds. Properly ſpeaking, 
indeed, there is in the human frame no 
ſuch muſcle as the conſtrictor orbicularis 
of beaſts, but this ſerves in ſome degree 
in its office. The uſe is to draw the 
alæ downwards, and at the ſame time to 
draw the upper lip downwards, in which 
action it is very much aſſiſted by the con- 
ſtrictor of the lips. f 
CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, is the 
drawing ſuch lines, ſuch a nᷣgure, Sc. 
as are previouſly neceſſary for the mak- 
mg any demonſtration appear more plain 
and undeniable. 

CONSTRUCTION ef equatzons, in algebra, 
the method of drawing a geometrical 
figure whoſe properties ſhall expreſs the 
given equation, in order to demonſtrate 
the truth of it geometrically. 
Conttruftion of {imple equations is per- 
tormed by reſo) ing the fractions to which 
che unknown quantity is equal, into pro- 


portional parts. Thus if =>, then 


it will be as bþ:d::a:r Whence x 


will be determined by the method of 


finding a fourth proportional. Suppoſe 
[ 
the equation to be — firſt find 


a mean proportional between à and 6, 
which ſuppoſe to be p, alto another mean 
proportional between and u, which ſup- 
pole to be 9, then the equation will ſtand 
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Which may be con. 


ſtructed in the following manner, Let 
the baſe AB (plate L. fig. 1. n“. 1.) of 
the right angled triangles AP B be made 
equal to 9, and the perpendicular A P 
equal to p; then will PB* be equal 
FÞ +99, which according to the equation 
is to be divided by r—s, Therefore it 


will be as r—s: PB (SVN 1B 
to a third proportional, Which will give 
x required. 


CONSTRUCTION of quadratic eguaticut. In 


order to render the conſtruction of quad- 
ratic equations more eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, it is neceſſary to ſhew the nature 
of curves of the ſecond order, which are 
made uſe of in conſtructing equations ot 
this kind, See the article Curve. 
The general equation expreſſing the na- 
ture of the lines of the ſecond order, hav- 
ing all its terms and coefficients, will be 
in this form. 
Tax T* 
+ by+dx | —-— 
+ e 
Where a, 6, c, d, e repreſent any given 
quantities with their proper ſigns prefixed 
to them. If a quadratic equation is given, 
as y*+Þy+q=0o, and by comparing it 
with the preceding, if you take the quan- 
tities a, b, c, d, e, and x ſuch, that ax+ 
gp, and cx dx Te, then will 
the values of y in the firſt equation be 
equal to the values of it in the ſecond; 
and if the locus be deſcribed according 
to the firſt equation, the two values ot 
the/ordinate, when ax + b =þ and cx* + 
dx+e=q, will be the two roots of the 
equation y* + py +q=0. See Locus. 
And as tour of the given quantities a, %, 
c, d, e may be taken at pleaſure, and the 
fifth with the abſceſs x determined fo, that 
a x + may be {til} equal to 7, and cx*+ 
dx+e=q; hence there are innuracrable 
ways of conſtructing the ſame equation. 
But theſe loci are to be preferred which 
are deſcribed moſt eafily ; and theretore 
the circle of all conic ſections is to be 
preferred for the reſolution of quadratic 
equations, 
Let AB (ibid. no. 2.) be perpendicu- 
lar to AE, and upon AB deſcribe the 
ſemicircle BMMA. If AP be ſup- 
poſed equal to x, AB=a, and PM, 
then making MR MR perpendiculars to 
the diameter AB, ſince ARxRB= 
RM, and AR=y, RB=a—y, RM 
—=&, it follows that a -- =, and 
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2 .-py+ q== © be propoſed to be reſolv- 
_ 3 will e ordinates to the 
circle, PM and PM, to its tangent AE, 
if a = p, and x*=q: becaule then the 
equation of the circle * —ay 0 
will be changed into the propoled equa- 
tion y* - + q=0. 

We have therefore this conſtruction for 
finding the roots of the quadratic equation 
* —py+q=0,take AB p, andon AB 
deſcribe a ſemicirele: then raiſe A E per- 
pendicular to AB, and on it take AP 
= V, that is, a mean proportional be- 
tween 1 and (by 13 el. 6) then draw 
PM parallel to AB, meeting the ſemi- 
circle in MM and the lines PNI, PM 
ſhall be the roots cf the propoled equa- 
tions. 0 

It appears from the conſtruction that if 

2 


9 = or /q= Ip, then AP=; AB, 


and the ordinate PN touches the curve 
in N, the two roots PM, PM in that 
caſe becoming equal to one another and 
to PN. It AP be taken greater than 
+ AB, that is, when the is greater 
than I p, or q greater than Ip, the ordi- 
nates do not meet the circle, and the roots 
of the equation become imaginary. 

The roots of the ſame equation may be 
otherwiſe thus determined. Take AB 
V, (ibid. n?. 3.) and raiſe BD perpen- 
dicular to AB; from A as a center with 
a radius equal to + þ deſcribe a circle 
meeting BD ia C, then the two roots of 
the equation y* —-py + q=0 ſhall be AC 
+CB, and AC—CB. For theſe roots 


are Ip Y, andip—v/ ip* =; 
and AC=ip CB=y/ AC*.CB* 
=4/ 1p*—g, and conſequently theſe 
roots are AC + CB. The roots of the 
1 ACN C;. 

he roots of the equation y* —þy..qz=0 
are determined by this conſtruction. 
Take AB = Ap, BC Y, (ibid. no. 4.) 
draw AC, and the two roots ſhall be A B 
+AC. If the ſecond term is poſitive, then 
the roots ſhall be  AB+ AC. And 


all quadratic equations being reducible to 
theſe four forms, 


LS +9=0 
Y +25 —9= 
Sap oy 
- £+33+ ys 
it follows that they may all be conſtruRcd 
by this and the foregoing method, 
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y*—ay+x*=0. And if an equation CONSTRUCTION of cubic ond biguadratic 
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equations, The roots of any equation 
may be determined by the interſections 
of a {traight line with a curve of the ſame 


dimenſions as the equation, or by the in- 


terſections of any two curves whoſe in- 
dices multiphed by each other, give 4 
product equal to the index of the pro- 
poſed equation, Thus the roots of a 
biquadratie equation may be determined 
by the inter e ions of two conic ſections; 
tor the equation by which the ordinates 
from the four points in which theſe conic 
ſections may cut one another can be de- 
termined, will ariſe to four dimenſions : 
and the conic ſections may be aſſumed 
in ſuch a manner, as to make this equa- 
tion coincide with any propoſed biquad- 
ratic: o that the ordinates from theſe 
four interſections, will be equal to the 
roots of the propoſed biquadratic. If 
one of the interſections of the conic ſec- 
tion falls upon the axis, then one of the 
ordinates vaniſhes, and the equation by 
which theſe ordinates are determined 
will then be of three dimenſions only, or 
a cubic, to which any propoſed cubic 
cquation may be accommodated. So that 
the three remaining ordinates will be 
the three roots of that propoſed cnbic. 

Thoſe conic ſections ought to be pre- 
terred for this purpoſe that are moſt eaſily 
deſcribed. They muſt not, however, be 
both circles ; for their iaterſe&tions are 
only two, and can ſerve only for the re- 
ſolution of quadratic equations. Yet the 
circle ought to be one, as being moſt 
eaſily deſcribed, and the parabola is com- 
monly aſſumed for the other. Their in- 
terſections are determined in the follow- 
ing manner. Let APE bethe common 
apollonian parabola, (ibid. nb. 5.) Take 
on its axis the line AB = half of its 
parameter. Let C be any point in the 
plane of the parabola, and from it, as a 
center, deſcribe with any radius CP a 
circle meeting the parabola in P. Let 
PM, CD be perpendiculars on the avis 
in M and D, and let CN parallel to the 
axis meet PM in N. Then will always 
CP*=CN*+NP* (by 47 of Euclid, 
book I.). Put CP a, the parameter 
of the parabola =, AD c, DC=- 7 
AM = X, PM == . 'Then CN 2 = 

Q ) TO) 2 
x T1, NP*=y + 4*; and . 
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71 2 =*. That is x* + 2cx+c* 
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nature of the parabola, y* = 5x, and x* 


4 
= ; ſubſtituting therefore theſe values 


4 2 
for x* and x, it will be +3 


+ 2dy Tc T d- . Or multi- 
plying by 6*, 5, Æ CD24 
Beda Xx b*=0. Which may 
repreſent any biquadratic equation that 
wants the twcond term 3 ſince luch values 
may be found tor 2, b, c, and d, by com- 
paring this with any propoted biquadra- 
tie as to make them coincide. And 
then the ordingtes from the points P, P, 
P, P, on the = will be equal to the 
roots ot that propoied biquadratic; and 
this may be done tho' the parameter of 
the parabola, wiz, b, be given: that is, 
if you have a parabola already made or 
wen, by it alone you may reſolve all 
4 equations, and you will only 
need to vary the center of your circle and 
its radius. 
If the circle deſcribed from the cen- 
ter (ibid. no. 6.) paſs through the ver- 
tex A, then CP*=CAi=CD*+ 
AD?, chat is a = 4* +c* and the laſt 
term of the biquadratic (c*+4*—a*) 
will vaniſh ; therefore dividing the relt 
by y, there ariſes the cubic y* x = 2 bc 
+ b* XY = 2d4b*—0. 
Let the cubic equation propoſed to he re- 
ſolved be y & +pp+r=0. Compare 
the terms of theſe two equations and you 
will have Rz UCB = Ep,and X 24 


12 
bd? Kr Or Ten- and 4 
, +5» C 7 1 | 


—— 


r * * 
— From which you have this con- 


ſtruction of the cubic y3 Æ py Kro, 

by means of any given parabola APE. 

From the point B, take in the axis (ſor- 

ward if the equation has — p, but back- 

wards if p is poſitive) the line BD 
** 


5 3 then raiſe the perpendicular D C — 
7525 and from C deſcribe a circle paſſing 


through the vertex A, meeting the para- 


bola in P; fo ſhall the ordinate PM he - 


one of the roots of the cubic ys + 4, + 


o. The ordinates that ſtand on the 
ſame lide of the axis with the center C, 
are negative or affirmative, according as 
the lait term v is negative or afſſfiimitive ;; 
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and thoſe ordinates have always contrary 
ſigns that ſtand on different tides of the 
axis. The roots are found of the {ame 
value; only they have coatrary figns 
when x is poſitive, to what they have 
when it is negative, the ſecond term of 
the equation being wanting. Maclaurin. 
We have now ſhewn how the roots of 
cubic and biquadratic equations may be 
conſtructed by the parabola and circle; 
but whoſoever is curious to know how 
other conic ſections may be determined, 


by whole interſections the ſame roots may 


be diſcovered, is detired to conſult Mr, 
Maclaurin's Algehra, Renatus Sluſius in 
Meſolabium, De la Hire's Conſtruction 
des Equations Analytiques, Sir Ilaac 
Newton at the end of his Algebra, Dr. 
Halley's Conſtruction of cubic and bi- 
quadratic equations, Mr. Colſon's in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and De! 
Hoſpital's Traité Analytique des Sec- 
tions Coniques. 


CONSTRUCTION, in grammar, the con- 


necting the words ot a ſentence accord- 
ing to the rules of the language. 
Conſtruction is either ſimple or figura- 
tive, according as the parts ot the di- 
courle are placed in their natural order; 
or recede from that ſimplicity, when ſhort- 
er and more elegant expreſſions are ulcd 
than the nature affords. 

Ihe conſtruction of words, called ſyntax, 
is diſtinguiſhed into two parts, concord 
and regimen. See SYNTAX, CONCORD, 
and REGIMEN. | 


CONSUALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſti- 


yal inſtituted by Romulus, who at the 
time of the rape of the Sabine virgins 
found an altar under ground dedicated 
to the god Conſus, that is Neptune. 
They were introduced with a magnifi- 
cent cavalcade, and during the celebra- 
tion, the horſes and aſſes were crowned 
with flowers, and a mule was lacrificed 
to that god. 

yervius lays the conſualia fell on the 14th 
of Auguſt, Plutarch places them on the 
18th, and the old roman calendar on the 
21ſt of that month. 


CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, 


a term denoting ſomething of the {ame 
ſubſtance with another. Thus the ortho- 
dox believe the ſon of God to be conſub- 
ſtantial with the father, The word 
0449850, confubſtantial, was firſt adopted 
by the tathers of the councils of Antioch 
and Nice, to expreſs the orthodox doc- 
trine more preciſely, and to ſerve as 4 
barrier and precaution againſt the _ 
an 


vines, 
ſame 
ortho- 
an{ub- 
word 
dopted 
ntioch 
x doc- 
'C as 4 
errors 
and 
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an1 ſubtilties of the Arians, who owned 
every thing except the conſubſtantiality. 


lutheran church with regard to the man- 


ner of the change made in the bread and 


wine in the euchariſt. 

The divines of that profeſſion maintain, 
that after conſecration, the body and 
blood of our Saviour are ſubſtantially 
preſent, together with the ſubſtance of 
the bread and wine which 1s called con- 
ſubſtantiation or impanation. See the ar- 
ticles LUTHERANISM and IMPANATION, 


CONSUETUDINIBUS and sEK Virtus, 


in law, is a writ which hes againſt a tenant 
that deforces a lord of his rent and ſer- 
vice due. 


CONSUL, ihe chief magiſtrate of the roman 


commonwealth. They were two in num- 
ber, cholen every ycar in the campus 
martius, by the people aflembled in the 
comitia centuriata. In the firſt times of 
the commonwealth, no man could pre— 
tend to this dignity, but ſuch as were of 
a patrician family; but afterwards the 
people obtained, that one of the conſuls 
ſhould be choſen from among them. A 
conſul was commonly choten at 43 years 
of age, but this was not always obſerved: 
belies, it was requiſite he ſhould have 
exerciſed other offices, as that of quæſtor, 
ædile and pretor: and yet this condition 
was no better obſerved than the firſt; 
for Pompey had never been pretor nor 
quæſtor when he obtained the conſulſhip. 
Their authority and power was of very 
great extent, ſo long as the common- 
wealth ſubſiſted. They were the head 
of the ſenate : they commanded the ar- 
mies, and were ſupreme judges of the dit- 
ferences between the citizens; but as 
they had made ſome abule of this power, 
it was allowed by the valerian law for the 
party aggrieved to appeal from their tri- 
unal to the people, eſpecially in caſes 
where the life of a citizen was concerned. 
Under the emperors, contul was little 
more than an honourable title, and at 
laſt it became abſolutely extinct in the 
time of Juſtinian. From the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the republic to the conſulate of 
Baſil, that is, from the year of Rome 
244, to the year of Rome 1294, the 
years were accounted by the conſuls ; but 
after that period, the time was computed 
by the years of the cmperors reigns and 
the indictions. 
In the middle age, we find the word con- 
iu] uſed for comes, and proconſul or vi- 
conſul, for yiicount, as is obſerved by 
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Spelman and De Marca. 


See the ar- 
ticle COUNT. 


CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, a tenet of the CONSUL, at preſent, is an officer eſtabliſu- 


ed by virtue of a commiſſion from the 
king and other princes, in all foreign 
countries of any conſiderable trade, to 
facilitate and dilpatch buſineſs, and pro- 
tect the merchants of the nation. The 
conſuls are to keep up a coreſpondence 
with the miniſters of England reſiding in 
the courts whereon their conſulate de- 
pends. They are to ſupport the com- 
merce and the intereſt of the nation; to 
diſpoſe of the ſums given and the pre- 
ſents made to the lords and principals of 
places, to obtain their protection, and 
prevent the inſults of the natives on the 
merchants of the nation. 

By the treaty of Utrecht between Great 
Britain and Spain, the conſul reſiding in 
the king of Spain's dominions ſhall take 
inventories of the eſtates of the Engliſh 
dying inteſtate in Spain; and theſe eſtates 
ſhall be intruſted with two or three mer- 
chants, for the ſecurity and benefit of the 
proprietors and creditors. | 
The ſtatute of 9 Geo. II. enacts, that it 
ſhall be lawful for perſons appointed by 
the conſuls at the ports of Cadiz and St. 
Mary's in Spain, with the majority cf 
the britiſh factors and merchants there, 
to receive from all engliſh and iriſh ſhips 
trading there, any ſums of money not 
exceeding one rial plate per ducat on the 
freight of goods and merchandize there 
imported, and on all tonnage goods not 
exceeding two rial plates per ton, and all 
their bills of lading ſhall ſpecify to pay the 
ſame under denomination of contribu- 
tion. And all britiſy/ and iriſh com- 
manders trading to the ſaid ports, and 
delivering there, ſhall, within ten days 
after their arrival, deliver a manifeflo 
upon oath, ſpecifying the particulars of 
the cargo, and to whom conſigned; which 
oath is te be adminiſtered by the conſul, 
or whom he ſhall appoint, and the clear- 
ances outwards detained by him till pay- 
ment of the money is made; and any 
departing without his clearances, the 
conſul, on ſuch maſter's return to any 
port in the king's dominions, may have 
an action at law againſt him for the ſaid 
money. All monies railed to be applied 
to the relief of ſhipwrecked mariners or 
other diſtreſſed perſons his majeſty's fub - 
jects, and other charitable uſes, are ap- 
pointed by the conſul, 


ConsULs- m France, are judges: elected 


among merchants in ports and trading 
towns, 
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towns, to terminate, gratis and on the 
ſpot, ſuch differences as may ariſe relat- 
ing to merchandizes, bills of exchange, 
and other articles of commerce. The 
qualifications neceſlary for obtaining the 
conſulſhip at Paris, and in ſeveral other 


places, are, 1. To have been, or to be 


actually a merchant. 2. To be a native 
of the kingdom. 3. To be an inhabi- 


tant of that city. 4. To be of an un- 
blemiſhed character. 


CONSULAR, ſomething belonging to a 


conſul. See the article ConsuLi. 


CONSULTATION, in law, a writ by 


c 


which a cauſe being removed from the ſpi- 
ritual court to the king's court, is return- 
ed thither again; and the reaſon is, that 
if the judges of the king's court, by com- 
paring the libel with the ſuggeſtion, of the 
party, find the ſuggeſtion falſe or not 
proved, and on that account the cauſe to 
be wrongfully called from the eccleſiaſti- 
cal court, then upon this conſultation or 
deliberation they decree it to be returned, 
This writ is in che nature of a proce- 
dendo ; yet properly a conſultation ought 
not to be granted, only in caſe where a 
rſon cannot recover at the common 
— » In cauſes of which the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and ſpiritual courts have juriſdiction, 
and they are not mixed with any tem- 
poral thing ; if ſuggeſtion is made tor a 
protubition, a conſultation ſhall be award- 
ed. See the article PROHIBITION. 
ONSUMMATION, the end or comple- 
tion of a work. Thus we ſay, the con- 
ſummation of all things, meaning the 
world. 
Conſummation of marriage, the laſt act 
of marriage which makes 1ts accompliſh- 


ment, or the moſt intimate union be- 


tween the married pair. 


CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word 


of very extenſive ſignification, implies all 
diſorders that bring any decay or waſte 
upon the conſtitution, 

Phyficians divide it into ſeveral kinds, 
according to the variety of its cauſes, as 
univerſal or ſcorbutic conſumption, where 
it ariſes from a cadochymia or ſcorbutic 
habit; and pulmonic conſumption, where 
it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, 


properly called a phthiſis. See the articles 
CORBUTUs and PHTHIS1S. 


A. conſumption may either be hereditary, 


natural, or accidental. In the firſt caſe, 
the taint is originally fixed in the conſti- 
tution of the embryo, and interwoven 
with its firſt principles of life. A natu- 
ral conſumption may proceed from the 
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ſtraitneſs of the thorax, or a particular 
ill formation in ſome of the principal 
viſcera; and the laſt ſpecies, called alſo 
ſymptomatic conſumptions, derive their 
origin, or in ſome fort depend upon va. 
rious diſtempers ; as, 1. A conſump. 
tion ariſing from a gonorrhea, or a fluor 
albas, if it be confirmed, and hath been 
of a long ſtanding, is very difficult to 
cure: if it be recent, the running is to 
be ſtopped with great caution; and the 
hectical heats, if any, are to be allayed 
by means of a milk diet, or the chaly- 
beate mineral waters. 2. A conſump- 
tion from abſceſſes and ulcers, in which 
caſe the ulcer muſt be ſeaſonably healed 
with the uſe of internals as well as ex- 
ternals ; internal balſamics muſt be pre- 
ſcribed, and the greateſt care taken after 
the cure of the ulcer, leſt a pulmonary 
conſumption ſhould follow, wherefore 
iſſues are to be made, and the ule of bal. 
ſamics continued, with a milk diet and 
mineral waters. 3. A conſumption from 
giving fuck. The infant is to be wain- 
ed m time, and the nurſe to ule a diet 
that yields good nouriſhment ; and if a 
hectic diſpoſition requires it, a milk diet 
and chalybeate waters. 4. A ſcrophu- 
lous conſumption, which is known by 
the glandulous tumours in the outward 
parts of the body, and from the frequent 
returns of ſore eyes and the itch. For 
the cure, unleſs there is an obſtruction of 
the liver attended with a dropſy, chaly- 
beate waters muſt be drank a conſidera- 
ble time in ſummer. In winter, gums 
and balſamics muſt be taken ; and in the 
ſpring, a diet-drink with millepedes and 
antiſcrophulous and pectoral ingredients. 
Opiates ſhould not be given but in caſe: 
of neceſſity. 5. A ſcorbutic conſump- 
tion, the principal diagnoſtics of which 
are an eruption of ſpots diſpoſed here and 
there throughout the whole ſkin, almoſt 
a continual diſcharge of a vilcid ſaline 
pus from the jugular glands, eſpedtally 
in the morning; and an exulceration and 
extenuation of the jaws. The cure ol 
this diſeaſe differs from the general me- 
thod in the following particulars. Opi- 
ates are always noxious : the peCtoral 
medicines ſhould be fuch as incide and 
cleanſe : they ſhould likewiſe be blended 
with antiſcorbutics, as water-creſſcs, Cc. 
and fteel is alſo uſctul, unleſs the diſeaſe 
is too far advanced. 6. An aſthmatic 
conſumption, for which there is nothing 
better than a fine, thin, wholeſome air; 
and when this diſeaſe proceeds from 3 

convulſiwe 


CON 
convulſive aſthma, hartſhorn drops will 
be beneficial. 7. A conſumption pro- 
ceeding from hypochondriac and hyſte- 
ric afteRions, in which, beſides the ge- 
neral method of cure, antihyſterics 
muſt be given. 8. A conſumption pro- 
ceeding from the green- ſickneſs, and a 
— of the menſes, with many 
others, as a conſumption from a diarrhoea, 
a dyſentery, a diabetes, a ſalvation, a 
droply, &c. which have nothing pecu- 
lar in the manner of their cure but what 
relates tothe primary diſeaſes and a phthi- 
ſis in general. See the articles PHTH1SLS, 
DiaRkRHOEA, DIABETES, &c. 

CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or 
body is made to touch another, and the 
parts that do thus touch, are called the 
points or places of contact. The con- 
ta& of two ſpherical bodies, and of a 

Ne tangent with the circumference of a cir- 

al- cle, is only in one point. f 

ta CONTAGION, in phyſic, the communi- 

_ cating a diſeaſe from one body to ano- 


in ther. In ſome diſeaſes it is only effected 
diet hy an immediate contact or touch, as the 
1.2 venom of the pox; in others it is con- 
diet veyed by infected cloaths, as the itch; 
hu- and in others it is tranſmitted through the 

by ur at a conſiderable diſtante, by means 
vard of ſteams or effluvia expiring from the 
uent lick, as in the plague and other peſtilen- 
For tial diſorders, in which caſe the air is faid 
ws to be contagious ; that is, full of conta- 
Valy- 


gious particles. See the articles PLAGUE, 
dera- Poison, Cc. 

gums CONTARA, a name uſed by ſome bota- 
in the niſts for the plant that produces the ig- 
s and natius's beans uſed in medicine. 

ients. CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, 
| Cale: whereby it applies itlelf to conſider and 


ſump⸗ reflect upon the works of God, nature, 
which Sc. 

re and Contemplation among myſtic divines, is 
almoſt defined a ſimple, amorous view of God 
| ſaline a preſent to the ſoul ; and is ſaid to con- 
ecki liſt in acts ſo ſimple, fo direct, to uniform 
on as and peaceful, that there is nothing for the 
ure 0 


mind to take hold of whereby to diſtin- 
al me- guiſh it.” 
Op. WI CONTEMPORARY, a perſon or thing 


eQtoral that exiſted in the ſame age with another. 
e and Thus Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophancs 
blended were contemporaries. 

„ Oc. WWONTENEMENT, in our old law. books, 
diſeaſe term ot different import; being ſome- 
hmatie tines uled tor credit, or countenance; 
othing ant, at other times, for the maintenance 
e a; proper {or each perſon, according to his 
_ ank and condition in the commonwealth, 
1y WY 
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CONTENT, in geometry, the area or 
quantity of matter or ſpace included-in 
certain bounds. A 
The content of a tun of round timber is 
43 ſolid feet. A load of hewn timber 
contains 50 cubic feet: in a foot of tim- 
ber are contained 1728 cubic or ſquare 
inches; and as often as 1728 inches are 
contained in a piece of timber, be it round 
or ſquare, ſo many feet of timber are 
contained in the piece. 

For the contents of cylindrical veſſels, 
and veſſels of other figures, ſee the article 
GAUGING. 

CONTENTIOUS juR1$DICT1ON; inlaw, 
denotes a court which has power to decide 
differences between contending parties. 
The lords-juſtices, judges, Sc. have a 
contentious juriſdiction ; but the lords of 
the treaſury, the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, Sc. have none, being merely 
judges of accounts and tranſactions. 

CON TESSA, a port-town of Turkey, in 
Europe, in the province of Macedonia, 
ſituated on a bay of the Archipelago, 
about 200 miles welt of Conftantineple * 
eaſt long. 25*, and north lat. 41“. 

CONTEXT, among divines and critics, 
that part of ſcripture or of a writing that 
precedes and follows the text. See TexT. 
In order to have the full ſenſe of the text, 
the context ſhould be regarded. 

CONTI, a town of Picardy, in France, 
about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Amiens: 
eaſt long. 2 20, north lat. 49% go”. 

CON TIGNATION, in the antient archi- 
tecture, the art of laying rafters together, 
and particularly flooring. See the articles 
FLOORING and RAFTER, 

CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when 
the ſurface of one body touches that of 
another. : 

CONTIGUOUS ANnGLEs, in geometry, 
are ſuch as have one leg common to each 
angle, and are ſometimes called adioin- 
ing angles, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
produced by continuing their legs through 
the point of contact, Which are called op- 
polite or vertical angles. See ANGLE. / 
The ſum of any two contiguous angles, 
is always equal to two right angles. 

CONTINENT, in general, an appellation 
given to things continued without inter- 
ruption; in which ſenſe we ſay, conti- 
nent fever, Cc. See the article FEVER. 

CONTINENT, 1n geography, a great extent 
of land not interrupted by ſeas, in con- 
tradiſtinetion to iſland, peninſula, &c. 
According to what relations we have of 

the diſpolition of the globe from late na- 


vigators, 
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vigators, we may count four continents, 
ef which there are but two well known. 
The firſt, called the antient continent, 
comprehends Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
The ſecond is the new continent, called 
America. The third, which is called 
the northern or artic continent, compre- 
hends Greenland, the lands of Spitzberg, 
Nova Zembla, and the lands of jeſſo. 
The fourth comprehends New Guinea, 
New Zealand, New Holland, and ſeveral 
others hitherto little known. - Some au- 

 thors think the two firſt continents are 
in reality only one, imagining the nor- 
thern parts of Tartary to join with thoſe 
of north America. 

CONTINENT cauſe of a diſtemper, that upon 
which the diſeaſe depends fo immediately, 
that it continues fo — as that remains, 
and no longer. | 

CONTINENT FEVER, that which proceeds 
to a criſis without either intermiſſion or 
remiſſion. See the article Sv Roc Hs. 


CoNTINGENT, ſomething caſual or un- 


certain. Hence future contingent, in 
logic, denotes a conditional event which 
may or may not happen, according as 
circumſtances fall out. The Socinians 
maintain, that God cannot foreſee future 
contingents, becauſe depending on the 
free motions of the will of man. 

CONTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for 
the quota that falls to any perſon upon a 
diviſion. Thus each prince in Germany, 
in time of war, is to furniſh ſo many 
men, ſo much money and munition for 
his contingent. 

CONTINGENT USE, in law, is an uſe li- 
mited in a conveyance of lands which 
may or may not happen to veſt, accord- 
ing to the contingency mentioned in the 
limitation of the uſe. And a contingent 
remainder, is when an eſtate is limited 
to take place at a time to come, on an 
uncertain event. 

CONTINGENT LINE, in dialling, is a line 
that croſſes the ſubſtyle at right angles. 
See SUBSTYLE and DIALLING. 

CONTINGENTS are ſometimes uſed by ma- 


thematicians in the ſame ſenſe as tan- 


ents. See the article 'TANGENT. 
CONTINUAL cLaim, in law, a claim 
that is made from time to time within 
every year and a day to lands, &c. which 
in ſome reſpect one cannot attain with- 
out danger. 
CONTINUAL PROPORTION. See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION. 
CONTINUANCE, in law, is the conti- 
nuing of a caule in court by an entry 
0 
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made for that purpoſe upon the records 
there. 

CONTINUANCE of @ writ or action, is it; 
continuing in force from one term 19 
another, where the ſheriff has not +. 
turned a former writ iſſued out in the 
ſame action. With reſpe&t to contin». 
ances, the court of king's bench is not to 
enter them on the roll till after iſſue oi 
demurrer, and then they enter the con- 
tinuance of all on the back, before judg- 
ment. 

CONTINUANDA Ass31s SA. See the ar- 
ticle Ass ISA. | 

CONTINUANDO, a term uſed in a ſpe- 
cial declaration of treſpaſs, where the 
plaintiff would recover damages for ſere- 
ral treſpaſſes in one and the ſame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a perſon 
may in one action of treſpaſs, recover 
damages for many treſpaſſes committed, 
by laying the fame to be done with a 
continuando. 

CONTINUANDO PROCESSUM. See the ar- 
ticle PROCESSUM. 

CONTINUANDO PUNCTUM. See the ar- 
ticle PUNCTUM. 

CONTINUATION of oticr. See the at» 
ticles MoT1ON and PROJECTILE. 

CONTINUATIVE coNnJuNCT1ONS. See 
the article CONJUNCTION. 

CONTINUATO, in muſic, ſignifies, el- 

ecially in vocal muſic, to continue or 
bold on a ſound in an equal ſtrength or 
manner, or to continue a movement in 
an equal degree of time all the way. 

CONTINUED FEvER; a fever attended 
with exacerbations and flight remitſon:, 
but no intermiſſions. 

CONTINUED bcdy or quality, See the ar- 
ticle CONTINUITY, 

CONTINUED PROPORTION, in arithme- 
tic, is that where the conſequent of tlie 
firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent 
of the ſecond; as 4: 8: : 8: 16, in con- 
tradiſtinction to diſcrete proportion. &. 
the article DISCRETE. 

CONTINUED thorough baſt, in muſic, that 
which continues to play conſtantly, bot 
during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the 
chorus. See the article CHORUS. 

CONTINUITY, is defined by ſome [cl06:- 
men the immediate coheſion of parts 1 
the ſame quantum; by others, a moch 
of body whereby its extremities become 
one; and by others, a ſtate of bod te. 
ſulting from the mutual implication d 


its parts, There are two kinds of con- 


tinuity, mathematical and phyſical 
The firſt is metely imaginary; We! 
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ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where 
there are none. 
Phyſical continuity is that ſtate of two 
or more particles, in which their parts are 
ſo mutually implicated, as to conſtitute 
one uninterrupted quantity or continuum. 
The ſchoolmen again divide it into 1wo 
other ſorts of continuity, as, 1. Homo- 
geneous continuity, that where our {enſcs 
cannot. perceive the bounds or extremes 
of the parts; and this agrees to air, Water, 
metals, Ce. 2. Heterogeneous conti- 
nuity, where the extremities of certain 
parts are indeed perceived by ihe fenies, 
et, at the {ame time, the parts are ob- 
ſerved to be linked cloſely to each other, 
either in virtue of their ſituation or figure, 
&c. and this is chicfly attributed to the 
bodies of plants and animals. 
In medicine and ſurgery, wounds, ulcers, 
fractures, c. are expreſſed by the phrate 
ſolutio continui, or ſolution of conti- 
nuity. 

CONTINUO, in muſic, ſignifies the tho- 
rough baſs, as baſſo continuo is the con- 
tinual or thorough baſs, which is ſome- 
times maked in muſic books by the let- 
ters B. C. 

Covrixuo is allo a ſpecies of harmony or 
mede, mentioned by Julius Pollux, and 
which, ſays Zarlin, anſwers to the per: 
petual burden of our bagpipes, Which 
now and then mud be harmonious. 


CONTINUOUS FEveERs, thoſe otherwite 


called continent. See CoN TIN ENT. 

CONTINUUM, among philotophers, a 
continued quantity, See CONTINUED 
and CONTINUITY, 


CONTOBABDITES, in church-hiſtorv, a 


ſect of heretics in the ſixth century, who 
allowed of no biſhops. 

CONTORSION, ir medicine, has many 
ſignifications. 1. It denotes the ihac 
paſſion. 2. An incomplete diſlocation, 
when a bone is in part, but not intixely, 
forced from its articulation. 3. A duü- 
location of the vertebræ of the back ſide- 
ways, or a crookedneſs of theſe vertebr:, 
And, 4. A diſorder of the head, in 
which it is drawn towards one fide, ei- 
ther by a ſpaſmodic contraction of the 
muſcles on the tame ſide, or a pally of the 
antagonilt muſcles on the other. 


CONTOUR, in painting, the out-line, or 


that which defines a figure. ; 
A great part of the {kill of the painter 
lies in managing the contours well, Con- 
tour, with the italian painters, ſiguiſies 
the lineaments of the face. | 
CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſcd when 
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a bea{t is repreſented ſtanding or rnnir/ 
with its face to the finitter ſide of the ei- 
cutcheon, they being always ſuppoled to 
look to the right, if not otherwile ex- 
pi elled. 

CON TOURNIATED, a term among an- 
tiquaries applied to medals, the edges 
ot which appear as if turned in a lathe. 
This fort of work {eems to have had its 
origin in Greece, and to have been de- 
tivued to perpetuate the memories of 
great men, particularly thoſe who had 
bore away the prize at the ſolemn games. 
Such are thoſe remaining of Homer, So- 


lon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, and 


{ſeveral athletæ. 

CONTRA FORMAM COLLATIONIS, a wrt 
that lies to recover lands which being 
given in perpetual alms to a religious 
houſe, hoſpital, ichool, or the like, have 
been alienated by the governors or ma- 
nagers. 

CONTRA FORMAM FEOFFAMENTY, is 2 
writ which lies for the heir of a perlon 
entcotled of lands or tenements, who is 
diitiained by the lord for more ſervices 
than are contained in the charter of fcotl- 
ment, ; 

CONTRA FORMAM 87TATUTI, is the uſual 
concluſion of every indictment laid for an 
oftence created by ſtatute, 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a pro- 
hibited commodity, or merchandiſe bought 
or fold, imported or exported, in preju- 
dice to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, 
or the public prohibitions of the ſovereign. 
Contraband goods are not only liable to 
confilcation themſelves, but alſo ſubject 
all other allowed merchandiſe found with 
them in the tame box, bale or parcel, to- 
gether with the horſes, waggons, Sc. 
which conduct them. There are con- 
trabands likewiſe, which, beſides the for- 
ſeiture of the goods, are attended with 
ſeveral penaltics and diſab'lities, 

The principal goods prohibited to be ima 
ported into Great Britain, are * alamodes 
and luſtrings, except in the port of Lon- 
don, aud by licenſe; * ammunitian, with- 
out licence {rom the king; * arms, with- 
out licence from the king; * beef ; bits 
for bridles; “ popiſh books ; brandy in 
calks leſs than 60 gallons, or in ſhips leis 
than 15 tuns burden ; * buttons of all 
ſorts ; printed, painted, ſtained or dycg 
callicoes; cards for wool, and playing 
cards; “ cattle ; chocolate ready made, 
or cocoa paſte; cinnamon, without lis 
cence, except from India; * woolen 
cloths ; cloyes, without licence, except 
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from India; * cheeſe and butter from 
Ireland; dice; eaſt- india, perſia, and 
china wrought ſilks, bengals, ſtutfs mixed 
with filk, or herba, except into the port 
of London, and under ſpecial regula- 
tions; fiſh of all forts taken by foreign- 
ers, and imported in foreign ſhips, ex- 
cept ſtock- fiſh, live eels, ſturgeon, botargo 
or cavier, and anchovies * fringes of 
filk or thread; gold or ſilver thread, Jace, 
fringe, or other works made thereof ; 
malt from beyond ſea; * mwtton; falt 
in ſhips under twenty tun or not in bulk ; 
* ſheep ; ſilk embroidered, raw, and mo- 
hair yarn, of the product or manufacture 
of Aſia, from any ports or places on the 
Streights or Levant ſeas, except ſuch as 
are within the dominions of the grand 
ſignior; thrown filk, except from Italy, 
Naples, or Sicily ; twined filk ; * wrought 
ilk mixed with gold, ſilver, or other ma- 
terials 3 * (wine ; tea, except from the 
place of its growth; all tobacco-ſtalks 
and ftems ; all tobacco, wine, brandy, 
eaſt-india or other commodities, other 
than the growth or manufacture of the 
ille of Man, prohibited to be brought 
from thence into Great Britain or Ire- 
land, on ary pretence whatſoever ; * uten- 
dls of war, without licence from the King; 
* cut whalebone ; wire of iron or lattin 
for wool; cards and all iron wire ſmaller 


than fine and ſuperfine, and all wares 


made of iron wire. 

Goods prohibited to be exported, are boxes, 
caſes or dial-plates for clocks and watches 
without the movement and makers names ; 
bullion, without proper certificates, oaths, 
Sc. frames for ſtockings ; raw hides ; 
unwrought horns ; metal not of britiſh 
ore, except copper-bars; wool ; fcowring 
and fullers clay ; ſheep and ſheepſkins 
with the wool ; tallow ; utenſils uſed in 
the ſilk and woolen manufactory; white 
aſhes, Cc. 

N. B. Such goods in the foregoing liſt 
as have an alkerilk prefixed before them, 
beſides the forfeiture in common with the 
reſt, are attended with ſeveral penalties. 


CONTRACT, in a general ſenſe, a mu- 


tual conſent ef two or more parties, who 
voluntarily promiſe and oblige thew- 
ſelves 'to do ſomething, pay a certain 
ſum, or the like. All donations, ex- 
changes, leaſes, &c. are ſo many differ- 
ent contracts. 


Cox rxaer, in common law, an agree- 


ment or bargain between two or more 
perſons with a legal conſideration or 
cauſe ; as where à perſon ſells goods, 
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Sc. to another for a ſum of money; or 


CONTRACTION, in 


89 


covenants, in conſideration of a certain 
ſum, or an annual rent, to grant a leaſe 
of a meſſuage, &c. 

Theſe are good contracts in law, becauſe 
there is one thing in conſideration for 
another: but if a perſon promiſes to give 
or pay 208. which afterwards, on being 
demanded, ke refuſes to pay, no action 
lies to recover it; becauſe ſuch a promiſe 
will not amount to a contract, it being 
no more than a bare promiſe, termed 
in law nudum padtum: yet, if any thing 
was given in conſideration of ſuch a pro- 
mile, were it but to the value of a penny, 
it is deemed a good contract, and conſe- 
quently will be binding. In contracts 
the time 1s to be regarded, in and from 
which they are made ; and there is a dif- 
ference where a day of payment is |i- 
mited thereon, and where not : for when 
it is limited, the contract is good pre- 
ſently, and an action lies on it without 
payment; but, in the other caſe, it i; 
otherwiſe. 


Uſcrious CONTRACT, is an agreement to 


pay more intereſt for money than the laws 
allow. 
It is a devaſtavit in executors to pay a 
debt upon an uſorious contract. In 
marriage, the romaniſts diſtinguiſh the 
civil contract, which is the conſent of the 
pre, from the ſacrament, which is the 
nediction of the prieſt : thoſe contracts 
are ſaid to be null and void, which the 
law prohibits the making of. 


CONTRACT is allo uſed for the inſtrument 


in writing which ſerves as a proof of the 


conſent granted, and the obligation paſſed 
between the parties. 


CONTRACTILE roxck, that propeity 


or power inherent in certain bodies, 
whereby, when extended, they are en- 
abled to draw themſelves up again to 
their former dimenſions. 

mmar, is the 
reducing of two 1yllabl:s into one, as 
can't for cannot, fhould'fl for ſhouldeft, &c. 
The greek language, both in its verbs 
and nouns, abound in contractions, as 
ga is contracted into fow, ei con- 
tracted in to was, Sc. 

The french language has in its pronun- 


ciation, at leaſt, ſomething like it, as when 


they pronounce ſauuler, baatller, paon, &c. 


in this manner, ſouler, bailler, pan, &c. 


CONTRACTION, in logic, a ſort of reduc - 


tion, whereby things are abridged, ar 
brought into leſs compaſs. i 
The uſe of contraction is to bring _ 
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that before were too lax and diffuſive, 
nearer together, ſo that their mutual re- 
lation may appear the more diſtin, and 
that they may ſtrengthen and ſupport one 
another the better: thus, in the follow- 
ing argumentation, Ex ifla enunciatione, 
ergo nuuc ſum flans, ſequitur ifta enuncia- 
tio, ergo nine ſum exiftens :, id oft, ex flo 
ſequitur ſum. Or in engliſh thus, From 
the propofition, therefore now I am 
Randing, folioxvs this other, efore now 
I am exiſliug; which may be contracted 
into, Standing implies exiſting. 

To this head are referred the arguments 
of poems and orations, the titles and ſum- 
maries of chapters, &c. Chauvin. 


CoxTRACTLION, in phyſics, the diminiſh- 


ing the extent or dimenſions of à body, 
or the cauſing its parts to approach nearer 
to each other, in which tenſe it ſtands 
oppoled to dilatation or expanſion. See 
DIiLaTATION and EXPANSION. 

Hence contraction is frequently uſed by 
anatomiſts to expreſs the ſhrinking up 
of a fibre, or an aſſemblage of fibres, 
when extended. As paralytic diforders 
generally proceed from too great a lax- 
neſs of the fibres in the part affeCted ; fo, 
on the other hand, convulſions and ſpaſms 
proceed from a preternatural contraction 
of the muſcles of the part convulſed. See 
the articles MUSCLE and FIRE. 


CONTRADICENTE, or Nux CON- 


TRADICENTE., See NEMINE. 


CONTRADICTION, a fort of direct op- 


poſition, wherein one thing is found di- 
rectlyu contrary to another. 

It is uſually defined in the ſchools, eppoſitio 
inter ens & non-ens, medio carens; where 
by enn & non-ens, are meant any two 
extremes, one whereof aſfirms and the 
other denies ; and it is laid to be medio 
cares, in order the better to diſtinguiſh 
it from other ſpecies of oppolitions : for 
the extremes here neither agree in ſub- 
ject, as is the caſe in form and privation, 
nor in eſſence and kind, as in contrarie- 
ty. Chauvin, See CONTRAKRIETY and 
PRIVATION, 


CONTRADICTORY, in a legal ſenſe, 


a perſon that has a title to contradidt or 
gainſay. 

An inventory of the goods of a minor 
ſhould be made in preſence of his guar- 
Gian, or truſtee, he being the legal con- 
traditor, A deeree againſt a farmer has 
no effect on the landlord, the firſt not be- 
ing the legitimate contradictor. 
ONTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS, in lo- 
gic, are ſuch as differ both in quality and 
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quantity, one being univerſal, and the 
other particular, which conſtitutes the op- 
polition of quantity; one affirmative and 
the other negative, which makes the op- 
poſition in quality: thus, A. Every wine 
1s a tree. O. Some vine is not à tree. 
Theſe can never be both true, and both 


falſe at the ſame time. To this it is ne- 


cefſary that the one deny, and the other 
aihrm, the ſame thing of the ſame ſub, 
jeR, conſidered in the fame circumſtances, 
every thing having always its own eſſence. 
This logicians expreſs by affirmare & 
negare idem, de eodem ſecundum idem. 
It two univerſals differ in quality,. they 
are contradictory; as, A. Every wine 
is a tree. E. No vine is a tree. Thoſe 
can never be hoth true together, but they 
may he both falſe. If two particular pro- 
poſitions differ in quality only ,they are ſub- 
contradictory; as, I. Some vine is a tree. 
O. Some vine is not a tree. Theſe may 
be both true together, but they can never 
be both falſe. There are like wiſe contra- 
difttory propoſitions on an individual, 
which are called ſingle contradiQories 
as, Peter is juſt, Peter is not juft. Now 
in ſuch as theſe, Peter muſt be conſidered 
at the ſame time, without which they 
may be both true; ſince there was a time 
wherem Peter was juſt, and whereig he 
was not. 
Seeming contradiQories is when the mem- 
bers of a period quite difagree in appear- 
ance and found, but perfectly agree and 
are conſiſtent in ſenſe : thus, 
« Cowards die many tunes before their 
death; 
The valiant never taſte of death but 
once.” " _ Shakeſpear. 
RA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind 
of fracture, or fiſſure, in the cranium, 
which fometimes happens on the fide op- 


polite to that which received the blow; 


or, atleaft, at ſome diſtance from it. 
The moſt certain ſymptoms of a contra- 
fiſſure are vehement pains, vomitings, 
vertigo, noiſe in the ears, Sc. If cheſe 
happen, and no fracture or depreſſiono! 
the cranium be found; where the wound 
was received, there is a ſuſpicion of a 
contra-fiffure, 9 if the patient is 
apt to point to that part. 

If the fymptoms be by intervals, or not to 
a great degree, or there be reaſon to be- 
heve the fiffure to have reached only thro” 
one of the tables, it is ſufficient to bore 
down to the diplot, and dreſs with bal- 
ſamic medicines : but where any violent 
ſymptoms come on, which demguſtrate an 
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extravaſation of blood in the cavity ot the 
cranium, the trepan is to be called for 


Without delay. See IREPAN. 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL PROPOP.- 
T1ON, in arithinetic, is that relation of 
three terms, wherein the Giſſerence of the 
fuſt and ſecond is to the difference of the 
jecond and third as the third is to the 
firſt : thus, 3, 5, and 6 are numbers 
contra-harmonically proportional, for 2 


413. 

CONTRA NTNDICAT ION, in medicine, 
an indication which forbids that to be 
done, which the main {cope of a dileale 
points out: as if, in the cure of a dileate, 
a vomit was judged proper; if the pa- 
tient be ſubject to a vomiting of biood, it 
is a ſufficient contra-indicatioa as to its 
exhibition, See IN DICATIONS. 

CONTR ALTO, in muſic, a term uſed by 
the Italians for two haut contres, becauie 


they play contrary to each other. Sce 
the article HauT CONTRE. 


CONTRAMANDATIO LAC, in an- 
tient law- books, ſeems to ſignify a re- 
ſpiting, or giving the defendant further 
time to aniwer; or an imparlance, or 
E what was formerly or- 

ered, 

CONTRAMANDATUM is faid to ſig- 
niſy a lawtul excuſe, which the defend- 
ant in any ſuit, by his attorney, alledges 
for himielf, to ſhew that the plaintiff has 
no reaſon to complain. 


CONTRAMURE, in fortification, is 2 
wall built before another partition-wall, 
to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may receive no 


damage trom the adjacent buildings. See 
WALL and RawmPaART. 


CONTRAPOSITION, among logicians, 


the ſame with converſion. See the article 
CONVERSION, 
CONTRARIENTIUM RoTULUs. 
ROTULUS CONTRARIENTIUM. 
CONTRARIET V, an oppoſition between 
two things, which imports their being 


See 


contrary to one another; and conſiſts in 


this, that one of the terms implies a ne- 
gation of the other, either mediately, or 
immediately ; fo that contrariety may be 
ſaid to be the contraſt, or oppoſition of two 
things, one of which imports the abſence 
of the other, as love and hatred. Chauwin. 
CONTRARY, a poſitive oppoſite, which, 
ſubſiſting by turns in the ſame ſubject 
with its oppoſite, is as remote from it 
as poſſible, expels it, and is mutually 
expelled by it. Blackneſs and white- 
neſs, cold and heat, are ſuch contraries. 
See Orrosirzs and CONTRARIETY. 
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Hence qualities alone can, ſtrictly ipeak.. 
ing, be contraries; contrariety, in elte&, 
only avreeing to qualities per ſe: to other 
things it agrees per accident. 
Comrary is, however, often uſed in a more 
extentive and general jenſe, that is, for 
any oppoſition or difference between the 
nature of things. It is a maxim in philo- 
ſophy, that contraria juxta fe poſita ely- 
ceſcaut; i. e. that contraries tet off one an- 
other. 

COXTRARY, in rhetoric. F. de Colonia 

lays down three kinds of «contraries in 
oratory, ig. adverſatives, privatives, and 
contradictories. Adverſatives are thoſe 
that differ much in the ſame thing, a: 
virtue and vice, war and peace, as in this 
of Cicero, Si flultitiam fugimus, ſapicnti- 
am ſequamur ; & bonitatem, fi mal:tiom ; 
and in this of Quintilian, Malorum cauſe 
belli:m e, erit emendatio pax. 
Drances, in Virgil, argues thus, Null; 
ſaius hello; pacem te poſcimus omnes. Pri- 
vatives are habits, and their privations, 
Contradictories are thote, one whereo! 
affirms and the other denies the fawe 
thing of the ſame ſubject. Trevaur. 

CONTRAST, in painting and ſculpture, 
expreſſes an oppolition or difference «/ 
poſition, attitude, Sc. of two or mor: 
figures, contrived to make variety in 2 
painting, Sc. as where, in a groupe ot 
three figures, one is ſhewn before, an- 
other behind, and another ſideways, they 
are ſaid to be in contraſt. 

The contraſt is not only to be obſerv- 
ed in the poſition of ſeveral figures, but 
alſo in that of the ſeveral members of the 
ſame figure : thus, if the right am 
advance fartheſt, the right leg is to be 
hindermoſt ; if the eye be directed one 
way, the arm to go the contrary way, 
Sc. the contraſt muſt be purſued even in 
the drapery. : 

CONTRAST, in a:chiteure, is to avoid 
the repetition ot the ſame thing, in orde: 
to pleaſe by variety. 

CONTRATE-wHEEL, in watch-work, 
that next to the crown, the teeth and hoop 
whereof lie contrary to thoſe of the oth« 
wheels, from whence it takes its name. 
See the article CLock. | 

CONTRAVALLATION, or the line 7 
CONTRAVALLATION, in fortification, 1 
trench guarded with a parapet, and uiu- 
ally cut round about a place by the be- 
ſiegers, to ſecure — on that ſide, 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. Sce 
the article FORTIFICATION., 
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It is without mulquet-ſhot of the town, 
fo that the army forming a ſiege, lies be- 
tween the lines of circumvallation and con- 
travallation. See CIRCUMVALLATION, 
CONTRAVENTION, in law, a man's 
tailing to diſcharge his word, obligation, 
duty, or the laws or cuſtoms of the place. 
The penalties impoſed in caſes oi contra- 
vention only paſs for comminatory. Sce 
the article COMMINATORY., 
CONTRAVENT10ON, in a more limited ſenſe, 
ſignifies the non execution of an ordinance 
or edit. It is ſuppoſed to be the effect 
of negligence, or ignorance. 
CONTRAYERVA, in the materia medi- 
ca, the name by which the root of the 
dorſtenia plant is known in the ſhops. 
See the article DoRSTFNIA. 
It is an ir:egular ſhaped root, knotty and 
uneven on the ſurface ; its uſual length 
being from one inch to an inch and an 
half: it is to be choſen in large and fair 
roots, firm, ſound, and of a good co- 
lour, full of knobs, not eaſily broken, 
and of a pungent acrid taſte, 
The antients knew nothing of this root. It 
is brought fromNewSpan, and is account- 
ed an excellent ſudorific : it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, diſpels flatulences, and helps 
digeſtion, Kis greatly uſed in fevers of 
many kinds, and is even by ſome recom- 
mended againſt the plague, and other 
malignant diſtempers, as one of the greateſt 
known remedies, on account of its anti- 
ſceptic virtue. It is given in powder and 
decoction ; but with us principally in the 
form of the lapis contrayerva of the ſhops : 
its doſe is from ten grains to half a dram. 


The lapis contrayerva is compoſed of 


crab's claws, prepared, one pound; pre- 
pared pearls, — red coral, of each three 
ounces ; powder of contrayerva, five 
ounces : this uſed to be wetted into a 

aſte, and made up into balls, whence 
it has its name. But the new Diſpenla- 
tory orders it to be kept in powder, under 
the name of pulvis contrayervæ compo- 
ſitus. 

CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to ſeveral bearings, on account of 
their cutting the ſhield contrary and op- 
oy ways : thus we meet with contre- 
bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 
when there are two ordinaries of the ſame 
nature 4 ay to each other, ſo as co- 
lour may be oppoſed to metal, and metal 
to colour, See COUNTER. 

CONTRE-BARRE!.SeeCOUNTER-BARRED, 

CONTRE-BENDE!, See COUNTER-BEND. 

CONTRE-CHANGE', Sce COUNTER» 
CHANGED, 
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CONTRF-CHEVRONKNE!, 
COUNTER-CHEVRONED. 
CONTRE-COMPONE', See COUNTER- 
COMPONED, 

CONnTER-ERMINE!, See ERMINE. 
CONRTE ESCARTALE!, Fc. See the article 
COUNTER-QUARTERED, Oc. ; 
CON FRIBUTION, in a gencral ſenſe, the 
payment of each perſon's quota, or the 
ſhare he bears in ſome 1mpolition or com- 
non expence. Contributions are either 
voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carry - 
ing on ſome undertaking for the public 

intereſt ; or involuntary, as thoſe of taxes 
and impoſts. : 
ConTRIBUTIGN, in a military ſenſe, an 
unpoſition oftix paid hy ſrontier- countries 
to an enemy, to prevent their being plun- 
dered and ruined by hin. 
CONTRIBUTIONE FACIENDA,, in law, 4 
writ that lies where tenants in common 
are bound to do the fame thing, and one 
or more of them refuſe to contribute their 
part; as where they jointly hold a mil}, 
pro indiviſo, and equally ſhare the profits 
thereof, if the mill falls to decay, and 
one or more of the perſhns refuſe to con- 
tribute to its reparation, the reſt ſhall 
have this writ to co:npel them. 
CONTRITION, in theology, a ſorrow for 
our ſins, reſulting ſrom the refiexioy, of 
having offended God, from the ſole con- 
ſideration of his goodness, without any 
regard to the puniſhment due to the trei- 
pals, and attended with a fincere relu- 
tion of reforming them. 
The fcripture never uſes this term in this 
ſenſe ; but there are ſeveral paſſages which 
prove, that, da contrition, there 1s 
no repentance, and without repentance 
no remiſſion of ſins, : 
CON TROL, CoMPTROL, or CONTROLE, 
is properly a double regiſter Kept of acts, 
iſſues, Sc. of the officers or commiſſioners 
in the revenue, army, Cc. in order to 
perceive the true ſtate thereof, and to cer- 


Sec the article 


tify the truth, and the due keeping of 


the acts ſubject to the engegiſterment. 
CONTROLLER, an officer appointed to 
control or overſce the accounts of other 
officers, and, on occaſion, to certify whe- 
ther or no things have been . or 
examined. | 
In England we have ſeveral officers of 
this name, controller of the king's haute, 
controller of the navy, controller of the 
cuſtoms, controller of the mint, Se. 
CONTROLLER of the harafer, an officer 
that attends the lord chancellor daily, in 
term and in ſcal-time, to take all things, 
| ſealed 
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ſealed in leather bags, from the clerks of 

the hanaper, and to maik the number and 
effect thereof, and enter them in a book, 

with all the duties belonging to the king 
and other officers, for the ſame, and ſo 
charge the clerk of the hanaper with them. 

See the article HANAPER. 
CONTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the 

. exchequer, that makes out a ſummons 
twice every year, to levy the farms and 

| debts of the pipe. See the articles Pix 
and EXCHEQUER. 

CONTROLLERS of the fells, two officers 
of the exchequer, who are the chamber- 
lain's clerks, and keep a control of the 

Il of receipts, and goings out, 

CONTROVER, in law, a perſon, who, 
of his own head, invents and ſpreads falie 
news. _ 

CONTROVERSY, controver/ia, in the 
civil law, a conteſt, or contention, be- 
tween two or more perſons, concerning a 
certain property. 

A man ſeems 3 4 wen 1 
or pr „when he prohibits any bo- 
dy 4 poſſeſſion of his 5 

right. 

CONTUMACY „ in law; a refuſal to ap- 

r in court, when legally ſummoned ; 

or the diſobedience to the rules and or- 

rs of a court, having power to puniſh 
ſuch offence. 

In a criminal ſenſe, the contumacious is 

condemned, not becauſe the crime is 

roved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 

n England, contumacy is to be proſe- 
cuted te outlawry. In France, all con- 
tumacies are annulled, if the accuſed 
make his appearance in five years; if he 
die in that time, his relations are per- 
mitted to purge his memory. 

CONTUSION, in medicine and ſurgery, 
any hurt of the body that is inflicted by 
a blunt inſtrument ; and fince, in this 
caſe, an infinite number of ſmall veſſels 
and fibres are injured and broken, a con- 
tuſion may properly be ſaid to be a con- 
geries of an infinite number of ſmall 
wounds. | 
Contuſions may be v into ſe- 
veral ſorts: 1. Some may be called {imple 
contuſions; that is, when only the ſoft 
external parts are injured: ſome are com- 
pound, when the internal or bony parts 
alſo partake of the injury. 2. Some con- 
tuſions are ſlight, others of great conſe- 

uence : this depends upon the cauſe of 
the injury, and the nature of the part in- 
jured. 3. Laſtly, ſome contuſions are ſo 


cacumſtanced, which is very wonderful, 


that the internal parts ſhall be violent), 
affected, whilſt the external remain whole 
and unhurt. 

When the {mall veſſels and fibres have 
been broken by a contuſion, the fluid; 
that were contained in them will be forced 
out: this wil! occafion obſtructions, cor- 
ruptions, inflammations, and ulcers, and 
Even a gangrene, and ſeveral other mil. 
chiefs, in proportion to the violence of 
the cauſe, and the nature of the part af. 
fefted. When the external parts are 
contuſed, the ſkin at the ſame time re- 
maining whole, the blood will ſtagnate 
under it, and occafion red, black, ard 
livid ſpots, &c. and if this happens near 
a bone, a caries. Contuſions may be 
examined by the eye; for when in- 
fied upon the external parts of the bo- 
dy, tumours are formed, and the injur- 
ed part diſcoloured. When the contu- 
ſion is not within the reach of the eye, 
it muſt be felt for; an unnatural ſoftneſs 
of the limb, or a fluctuation of the extra- 
vaſated blood under the finger, will point 
out the injured part; pains and rigidity 
of the contuſed part will make the ſame 
diſcovery ; and Fatty, a judgment may 
be formed of the degree of the contuſion, 
from the manner in, and the inſtrument 
with, which it was given. Shght con- 
tuſions are attended with little or no in- 
convenience, beſides diſcolouring the ſkin; 
and even that deformity is of a very ſhort 
duration; but in larger contuſions, where 
there it a great collefion of ſtagnating 
blood in the muſcular parts, an abſceſs, 
gangrene, or ſphacelus will eaſily follow. 
Contuſions of the internal parts are ex- 
tremely dangerous, m proportion to the 
violence of the hurt, * the conſequence 
of the part in performing the neceſſary 
offices of life. If inſtant death does not 
happen in this caſe, it is uſually attended 
with ſuch dangerous inflammations, that 
the patient conſumes away by degrees, 
and rarely eſcapes. Contuſions of the 
bones, particularly of their medulla, and 
of the joints or ligaments, are i dan- 
gerous, which will make it neceflary to 
cut off the limb, to preſerve the life of 


a patient: but the contuſion of the cra- 


nium, from the vicinity of the brain, cx- 
ceeds the reſt in the miſchievous conſe- 


| py which attend it: and laſtly, if 


the eye is contuſed, a tumour and inflam- 
mation will ſucceed, and frequently the 
loſs of fight. The principal care in the 
cure of contuſions, ſhould be to divide 
the inſpiſſated fluids, and, at the ſame 
time, 
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time to prevent the parts from ſuppurat- 
ing and being afflicted with a gangrene. 


There are ſeveral methods ſucceſsfully 


uſed for the cure of ſlight contuſions, as 
when a tumour ariſes in the forehead from 
2 fall, it may be cured by fomenting with 
warm wine, with the ſpirit of wine, by 
hungary water, or by applying cold vi- 
negar, mixed with falt, to the part; or 
by clapping a broad piece of money, or 
a plate of milled lead upon the tumour, 
and faſtening it on with a very tight 
bandage. Larger contuſions may be 
dreſſed with decoctions ex ſcordio, ſabi- 
na, abrotano, vel ſeorſun, vel junctim, in 
vino vel aqua falſa. Great benefit will 
be found by applying a ſponge dipped in 
decocto ſaponis veneti, in urina recenti; 
or by the applications of aqua calcis cum 
admixto ſpiritu vini camphorato ; vel ace- 
tum ſemine carvi codum. Theſe reme- 
dies are to be applied warm. 
When the contuſion is ſo violent that it 
is impoſſible to divide the ſtagnating fluids, 
and return them into the circulation, and 
the parts are haſtening to become gan- 
grenous, they muſt be ſcarified without 
delay ; which being done, there muſt be 
proper fomentations applied, before which 
the tumour muſt be rubbed well with hot 
cloths. See SCARIFICATION. 
Where the contuſion is of any conſequence, 
the adminiſtration of internal medicines 
ſhould not be neglected, and theſe muſt 
be ſuch as promote the diſcharge of ſweat 
and urine. In plethoric habits a vein 
ſhould be opened, and that repeated as 
often as the patient is threatened with an 
abſceſs or gangrene. 
The cure of the wound is eaſily perform- 
ed, by filling it up with pledgets ſpread 
with a digeſtive medicine, and laying on 
a warm plaſter over the dreſſings. The 
Im muſt abſtain from fleſh and ſtrong 
iquors, living wholly upon broths and 
thin ſpoon-meat. 


CONVAL-LILLY, convallaria, in bota- 
72 See the next article. 
CONV 


ALLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monog yma claſs of plants, 
comprehending the conval-lilly, or lilly 
of the valley, lilium convallmm, ſolo- 
mon's-ſeal, polygonatum, the unifolium, 
and a ſpecies of ſmilax. In the lilly of 
the . the flower- petal, which is 
ungle in all of them, is globoſe, cam- 
panulated, and patent: in ſolomon's- 
leal, jt is tubulato-campanulated, and 
pointed : in the unifolium, the third part 
of the fruRtification is wanting ar. in 
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the ſmilax the flower-petal is divided in- 
to ſix very acute and patent ſegments: in 
all of them the fruit is a trilocular globoſe 
berry,containing ſingle and roundith ſeeds, 


CONVENT, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 


with — See MONASTERY. 
ACTA. See the article 
PACTA CONVENTA. 


CONVENTICLE, a private aſſembly or 


meeting, for the exerciſe of religion. 
The word was farſt attributed as an ap- 
pellation of reproach to the religious aſ- 
ſemblies of Wickliffe, in this nation, in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Rich. II. 
and is now applied to illegal meetings of 
non-conformilts. There were ſeveral ſta- 
tutes made in former reigns, for the ſup- 
preſſion of conventicles ; but by x Will. 
and Mary, it is ordered, that diſſenters 
may aſſemble for the performance of re- 
ligious worſhip, provided their doors be 
not locked, barred, or bolted. 


CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or 


agreement hetween two or more parties. 
Every convention among men, provided 
it be not contrary to honeſty, and good 
manners, produces a natural obligation, 
and makes the performance a point of 
conſcience. Every convention has either 
a name and a caule of conſideration ; or 
it has none: in the firſt caſe it obliges ci- 
villy and naturally, in the latter only na- 
turally. See the article CONTRACT. 


CONVENTION, in antient and modern 


pleadings, is uſed for a covenant, or 
agreement; as in the book of rolls of the 
manor of Hatfield, in Yorkſhire, we have 
a record of a pleaſant convention in the 
reign of Edward III. between Robert de 
Ruderham and John de Ithen, the latter 
of whom ſold the devil in a firing, for 
three pence half penny, to the former, to 
be delivered the fourth day after the con- 
vention : when the purchaſer making his 
demand, the ſeller reſuſed to give him 
livery ; but it appearing to the court that 
ſuch a plea does not lie among chriitians, 
the parties were adjourned to hell for 
judgment. 


CONVENTION is alſo a name given to an 


extraordinary afſembly of parliament, or 
the ſtates of the realm, held without the 
king's writz as was the convention of 
eſtates, who, upon the retreat of king 
James II. came to a concluſion that he 
had abdicated the throne, and that the 
right of ſucceſſion devolyed to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary ; whereupon their 
aſſembly expired as a convention, and 
was converted into a parliament. 
CONVENTION 


CON 


CoxvxNTION of Rouen, the burſe or ex- 
change of that city. 

CoxvENTIONE FACIENDA, in law, a writ 
of covenant, which lies in caſe of any 
breach of contract, to oblige the party to 
ſtand to his agreement. 

 CONVENTUAL, in general, denotes 
ſomething belonging to a convent, or 
monaſtery : thus, monks who actually 
reſide in a convent, are called conventuals, 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe who are only 
gueſts, or in poſſeſſion of benefices de- 
pending on the houſe. 

CONVENTUAL PRIOR. See PRIOR. 

CON VERGING,orCONVERGENT LINES, 
in geometry, are ſuch as continually ap- 
proach nearer one another ; or whole di- 
ſtance becomes ſtill leſs and leſs. Theſe 
are oppoſed to divergent lines, the diſtance 
of which become continually greater : 
thoſe lines which converge one way, di- 

verge the other. 

CoONnvVERGING HYPERBOLA, is one whoſe 
concave legs bend in towards one an- 
other, and run both the ſame way, See 
HYPERBOLA and CURVE. 

CONVERGING RAYS, in optics, thoſe rays 
that, ifſuing from divers points of an ob- 
jeR, incline towards another, till, at laſt, 
they meet and crols, and then become di- 
verging rays. 

Thus the rays AB and CB (plate L. 
fig. 2.) converge till they come to the 
point B; and then they diverge, and run 
off from one another, in the lines BE, 

" CONVERGING SERIES. See SERIES. | 

CONVERSE, in mathematics. One pro- 

poſition is called the converſe of another, 


when, after a concluſion is drawn from 


ſomething ſuppoſed in the converle pro- 
poſition, that concluſion ' is ſuppoled ; 
and then, that which in the other was 
ſuppoſed, is now drawn as a concluſion 
from it: thus, when two ſides of a tri- 
angle are equal, the angles under theſe 
ſides are equal; and, on the converſe, if 
theſe angles are equal, the two ſides are 
equal. See TRIANGLE. 

CONVERSE DIRECTION, in aſtrology, is 
uſed in oppoſition to direct direction; 


which laſt carries the promoter to the ſig- 
nificator, according to the order of the 


figns ; but the former carries it from eaſt 

to weſt, contrary to the order of the 

ſigns. | : 
CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, im- 


plies a repentance for a temper. and con- 


duct* unworthy our nature, and unbe- 
coming our obligations to its author, and 
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a reſolution to act a wiſer and a better 
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part for the future. 


Cow VERSION, in rhetoric, Sc. is under. 


ſtood of arguments which are returned, 
retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite ſides, by 
changing the ſubject into the attribute, 
and the attribute into the ſubject. See 
ATTRIBUTE, Ec. 

CONVERSION, in war, a military motion 
whereby the front of a battalion is urn. 
ed where the flank was, in cate the bat. 
talion is attacked in the flank. See the 
article QUARTER-WHEELING. 

As this may often he the caſe in action, 
this motion is accounted a molt uſetul and 
neceſſary one. 

CONnveRs81ON of equations, in algebra, is 
when the quantity ſought, or any part or 
degree thereof, being in fractions, the 
whole is reduced to one common «e- 
nomination, and then omitting the de- 
nominators, the equation is continued 
in the numerators only. Thus {upp 

— © +b+6; multiply allby 
d, and it will ſtand thus, da— dc A 
+cc+db+db. See EQUATION. 

CONVERSION of propoſitions, in logic the 

changing of the ſubject into the place of 
the prædicate, and the predicate into tie 
place of the ſubject ; and yet always te- 
taining the ſame quality of both props- 
ſitions: as, Every right-lined triangle ha: 
the ſum of its angles equal to taus right 
ones: Every right-lined figure, that ha: 
the ſum of its angles equal to t av right 
ones, is à triangle. 
Converſion is uſually defined a due change 
of the order of the extremes: i. e. undd 
ſuch a habitude and coherence, with ft. 
ſpect to each other, that the one is rie- 
ty inferred from the other. 

CONVERSOS, CONVERTS, a title for- 
merly given to à ſociety of conve;ted 
Jews. See the next article, 

CONVERT), a perſon who has undergone 

converſion. See CONVERSION, 
Canvert is more frequently uſed 1n reſpect 
of changes from one religion, or relig1o® 
ſect, to another, 
Theſe, with regard to the religion the) 
have relinquiſhed, are denominated apo- 
ſtates, and converts only with relaticu t 
the religion turned to, Henry III. bu 
a houſe in London, for ſuch Jews ® 
turned chriſtians, called Domus cone. 
forum, where the prolelytes, being ob- 
liged to regular wa ary 


ſupport allowed them for life, 
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ConverTs, in a monaſtic ſenſe, are lay 
friers, or brothers, admitted for the ſer- 
vice of the houſe, without orders, and 
not allowed to ſing in the choir. 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the ex- 
terior ſurface ot gibbous or globular bo- 
dies, in oppoſition to the hollow inner 
ſarface of tuch bodies, which is called 
concave : thus we fay, a convex frieze, 
lens, mirror, ſuperficies, Sc. See the 
articles FRIEZE, LENS, Sc. 

CONVEXITY, that configuration or ſhape 
of a body, on account of which it is de- 
nominated convex. See CONVEX. 

CONVEY ANCE, in law, a deed or in- 
ſtrument that paſſes land, &c. from one 
perſon to another. 

The moſt uſual conveyances are deeds of 
giſt, bargain ang ſale, leaſe and releaſe, 

nes and recovgries, Sc. The words 
give and grant, are neceſſary in a con- 
veyance at common law: but though 
fome maintain that conveyances ſhall ope- 
rate according to the words; yet, of late, 
the judges have a greater regard to the 
paſſing of the eſtate, than to the manner 
by which it is paſſed, 

CONVICT), in common law, a perſon that 

is found guilty of an offence by the ver- 
dict of a jury. 
The law implies that there muſt he a con- 
viction before punithment for any offence, 
though it be not mentioned in any ſtatute. 
On a joint indictment, or information, 
fome of the defendants may be convict- 
ed and others acquitted, 

Coxvicr RECU3ANT, a perſon who has 
been legally preſented, indicted, and 
convicted for refuſing to come to church 
to hear the common prayer, according to 
the ſtatutes 1 and 23 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 

CONVICTION, in theology, exprefles 
the firſt degree of repentance, wherein the 
{inner becomes ſenfible of his guilt, of 
the evil nature of fin, and of the danger 
of his own ways. Sce CONTRITION. 

Coxvicriox, in law. Sce CONVICT. 

CONVIVIUM, BaxqQuer, in our old 
cuſtoms, a kind of tenure whereby the 
tenant was obliged to provide an entertain- 
ment for his lord, once, or oftener, every 
year. It correſponded with the procura- 
tion of the clergy. See PROCURATION. 

CONULUS, in the, hiftory of ſhell-fith, a 
name by which ſome call thoſe echini 
which ave of a conical ſhape : they are 
frequently found foſſile, in which itate 
they are known by the names of tcolo- 
pendritæ, bufouitz, and pilez z in eng- 
ſh cap · ſtones. 
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CONVOCATION, an aſſembly of the 

clergy of England, by their repreſenta- 
tives, to conſult of eccleſiaſtical matters. 
It is held during the ſeſſion of parliament, 
and conſiſts of an upper and a lower 
houſe. In the upper fit the biſhops, and 
in the lower the inferior clergy, who 
are repreſented by their proctors, conſiſt - 
ing of all the deans and archdeacons, of 
one proctor for cvery chapter, and two 
for the clergy of every dioceſe, in all one 
hundred and foriy-three divines, viz. 
twenty -twodeans,ffty-threearchdeacons, 
twenty four prebendaries, and forty- four 
proctors of the dioceſan clergy. The 
lower houſe chooſes its prolocutor, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to take care that the 
members attend, to collect their debates 
and votes, and to carry their reſolutions 
to the upper houſe. The convocation is 
ſummoned by the king's writ, directed 
to the archbiſhop of each province, re- 
quiring him to ſummon all biſhops, 
deans, archdeacons, c. 
The power of the convocation is limited 
by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. They are 
not to make any canons or eccleſiaſtical 
Jaws, without the king's licence; nor, 
when permitted to make any, can they 
put them in execution, but under ſeveral 
reltrictions. They have the examining 
and cenſuring all heretical and ſchiſma- 
tical books and perſons, &c. but there 
lies an appeal to the king in chancery, 
or to his delegates. The clergy in con- 
vocation, and their ſervants, have the 
ſame privileges as members of parlia- 
ment. See PARLIAMENT. 

CONVOLUTION, a winding motion, 
proper to the trunks of ſome plants, as 
the convolvulus or bindweed, the claſpers 
of vines, bryony, &c. 

CONVOLVULUS, BinDWEED, in bota- 

ny, a genus of the fentandria- moncgynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
fiſts of a ſingle, patent, campanulat:d 
petal, plicated and very lightly divided 
at the rim : the fruit is a capſule, of 2 
roundiſh figure, contained within the 
cup, and formed of one, two, or three 
valves : the feeds are two, roundiſh, and 
often acute: the corolla is uſually cut in 
ten places, but there are ſpecies in which 
theſe crenæ are but five. See plate LI. 
fig. 1. 
To this genus belong ſcammony, mecho- 
acan, 1 and turbith ; for the virtues 
of which ſee the articles SGAMMONY, 
MECHOACAN, Ec. 
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As to the bindweeds, properly ſo called, 
they are cathartic, and ſaid to be good 
for preventing abortion. 

This plant has the reputation of purging 
off bilious, acrid, and ſerous humours : 
the root is cathartic. The women uſe a 
decoction of this plant as a preſervative 
againſt miſcarriages : a decoction of it is 
alſo recommended as a mild evacuant of 

. bile, 

CONVOY, in marine affairs, one or more 
ſhips of war, employed to accompany 
and protect merchant-ſhips, and prevent 
their being inſulted by pirates, or the 
enemies of the ſtate in time of war. 

Convoy, in military matters, a body of 
men that guard any ſupply of men, mo- 
ney, ammunition, or proviſions, convey- 
ed by land into a town, army, or the 
like, in time of war, 

CONUSANCE. See CoGNISANCE. 

CONUSOR. See the article CoGN1s0R. 

CONVULSION, ſþaſirus, in medicine, a 
preternatural and violent contraction of 
the membranous and muſcular parts, 
ariſing from a ſpaſmodic ftrifture of the 

membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves diſtributed from it, 
and an impetuous influx of the nervous 
fluid into the organs of motion. 
Convulſions attack the patient varioufly; 
for in ſome they happen ſuddenly, with- 
out any ſigns of the approaching diſ- 
order; whilſt in others, they may be 
foreſeen by various ſigns. During the 
convulſive paroxyſm, the limbs are ſur- 
priſingly agitated; ſometimes the arms 
are ſo retoited towards the back, that the 
patient ſeems to ſit upon them; ſometimes 
they beat the air: at other times, the legs 
are drawn into various directions; ſome- 
times they ſtamp: ſomctimes the ſpine of 
the back is incurvated ſo as to form an 
arch, whilſt the breaſt is raiſed : and at 
other times the whole body is as ſtiff as a 
ſtone. Theſe agitations ſeize many in the 
very poſture in which they are, without 
throwing them on the ground; whilit 

' others, like epileptic patients, fall ſud- 
denly down, weep, laugh, grind their 
teeth, gape, hang out their tongue, and 
are vertiginous. 
After the paroxyſm many patients reta! 
dn incredible languor of the whole body, 
many fall into deliriums, and a profound 
ſleep; in others, the ditorder is terminat- 
ed by eructations, an exploſion of fla: u- 
lencies, vomiting, a/copious diſcharge of 
the lymph, Sc. Theile are moſt lubject 


to convulſions, whoſe nervous ſyſtenis are 
either naturally, or by any other caulc, 
weak, - elpecially if their juices be im- 
pure. Among the mediate cauſes which 
diſpoſe to this conſtrition of the ſpiua] 
marrow, the molt conſiderable are violen; 
paſſions, eſpecially if the patient be cx- 
poled to cold, or commits any error in 
regimen. 

Though convulſions are very terrible, 
they are not ſuddenly mortal: when they 
are recent, the patient young, and the 
conſtitution ſound, an eaty aud ſhort cuie 
15 to be hoped for, 

In the cure of convrlſive motions, we ae 
firſt to correct the material cauſes which 
ſupport the diſorder; prepare them for 
an elimination, and commodioully era. 
cuate them: then the violent an irre- 
gular commotions of the nervous parts 
mult be allayed, and the ner: ous ipitcm 
corroborated, to prevent a relapſe : the 
eure is not to be obtained by a great wa- 
ricty of draſtic remedies : but rather by 
mild medicines, and ſuch as are friendly 
to nature. If the diforder ariſes from à 
redundancy of humours, or a thickre/: 
of the blood, Hippocrates adviſes venc- 
ſection, either in the foot or arm, to be 
uſed ; or ſcarĩfications to be interpoſcd 
but thele motions are rarely remove 
without a proper air, exerciſe, and 10 
gimen. Warm baths for the feet, pre. 
pared of river-water and chamoumi!: 
flowers, has a ſingular eſſicacy; and a.» 
large draughts of cold ſimple water, 1! * 
convultions ariſe from excels of venery, 
the patient is by all means to abttain ron 
any thing that produces commotions. |! 
they arile from a ſuppreſſion of the men. 
ſes, Sc. they muſt be removed by reca! 
ing theſe evacuations. Sce the next a- 
ticle. 


CONVULSIVI, in medicine, a term ap. 


plied to thoſe motions which natural! 
ſhould depend on the will, but are pre- 
duced involuntarily by tome externa! 
cauſe, as a contraction of the muſcles, 
Sc. See the preceding article, 

Hence — may be applied to any 
thing that occaſions a convulſion, of 
which there are a great variety, Wound 
of the nerves are taid to be convnllive : 
white hellebore is convulſive; and the 
cramp is a convultive contraction of tons 
muſcular part of the body. Children 
are much liable to convulive diſorders, 
ariſing from various cauſes, as replction, 


curdling of the milk in the ſtomach cr 


inteſtincs, 


C O O 
inteſtines, worms, Cc. St. Vitus's dance 
is a ſort of convulſive diſorder boys and 
girls are ſubject to: it diſcovers itſelf by 
2 kind of lameneſs: this diforder Dr. 
Brookes takes to be a paralytic one, and 
to proceed from a relaxation of the muſ- 
cles, which, being unable to perform their 
functions in moving the limbs, ſhake 
them irregularly by jerks. This diſor- 
der, as ſeveral convullive diſorders do, 
and particularly epilepſies, keeps pace with 
the phaſes of the moon, or with the tides, 
The doctor recommends purging and 
blood-letting, according as the age of 
the patient will bear it, for a cure in this 
diſeaſe. Convulkve motions, occaſioned 
by worms, are to be cured by deſtroying 
the worms: for the convullive aſthma, 
ſee the article ASTHMA. 

CONWAY, a market-town of Carnar- 
vonſhire, in north Wales, ſituated near the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, fit- 
teen miles weſt of St. Aſaph : welt long. 
39 so, and north lat. 55 200. 

CONYZ A, FLEA-BANE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the Huge ugſia-- polygemia- ſiperſlua 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is tubuloſe, conſiſting both of her- 
maphrodite and female ones: thele laſt 
have no flower-pctals ; but the herma- 
phrodite ones conſiſt of one infundibuli- 
form petal, divided into five patylous 
ſegments at the limb: the ſtamina are 
five very ſhort capillary filaments : the 
ſeeds are ſolitary, obleng, and crovned 
with ſimple downy filaments, and ſtand 
in the cup. a 
The common flea-bane is recommended 
in the jaundice, to promote the menſes, 
and in the ſtrangury. Some alſo make 
an ointment of its leaves and root, which 
is ſaid to cure the itch. 

CONYZOIDES, or CONYZELLA, in bo- 


tany, names by which ſome authors call 


the erigeron of Linnzus. 
CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 


in Italy, ſituated in the farther Princi- 


pate, on the river Offanto, fiſty miles 

ſouth-caſt of the city of Naples: caſt 

long. 109, north lat. 41“. 

It is the fee of an archbiſnop. 
COOK, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 

dreſs and deliver out victuals. 

A ſhip's cook has an aſſiſtant, commonly 

denominated the cook's mate. 
COOK-KOOM, in a {hip, the place where 

vietuals ate dreſſed, 

The cook-room in ſhips Is ſometimes fitu- 

tcl uw che held, but generally in the fore» 
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caſtle, where there are furnaces contriyed, 
and other neceſſaries for the purpoſe. 
See the article SHIP, 

COOLER, among brewers, diftillers, &c. 
2 large veſſel wherein certain liquors are 
cooled, after having been boiled. 

COOLERS, in medicine, thoſe remedies 
which affect the organs of feeling with 
an immediate ſenſe of cold, being ſuch 
as have their parts in leſs motion than 
thoſe of the organs of feeling; as fruits, 
and all acid liquors : or they are ſuch as, 
by a particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of 
parts, give the animal fluids a greater 
conſiſtency than they had before, and con- 
ſequently retard their motion; having leſs 
of that inteſtine force on which their heat 
depends. | 
Ot this ſort are cucumbers, and all ſub- 
ſtances producing viſcidity. 

We find little preſcribed in the ſhops un- 
der the intention of coolers, but great 
variety may be made by the good houſe- 
wife : ſuch are 322 with wine, wine 
and water, and feveral juleps, conſiſtin 
of ſyrup of lemons or oranges, wit 
wine, roſe-water, and the like. Several 
ccoling decoctions may alſo be made of 
lemons, pear]-harley, liquorice, &c. in 
ſpring water, adding a little cochineal, 
ar or roſe- water. 

COOM, a term applied to the ſoot that 

gathers over an oven's mouth; alſo for 
that black, greaſy ſubſtance, which works 
out of the wheels of carriages.” 
Coom or ſoot is often uſed in medicine, 
infuſed in wine, with other 2 
as an antihyſteric, and againſt palpita- 
tions of the heart, Sc. The ſpirit of 
ſoot is alſo uſed for the ſame purpoſes, 
and is accounted of great uſe in cepha- 
lic caſes. 

COOMB, or Com of corn, a dry meaſure 
containing four buſhels, or half a quarter. 
See the article MEASURE, 

COOMINGS, or CoamiNnGs. See the ar- 
ticle COAMINGS, wad 

COOPER, in geography, the name of a 
river in Carolina, in north America. , 

Coor xx, on board a ſhip, he that looks to 
the caſks, and all other veſſels for beer, 
water, or any other liquor. He has a 
mate under him. | 

CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal or- 
der, rank, or degree with another. See 
the article ORDER. 

CO-ORDINATION, in regard of cauſe, 
imports an. order of cauſes, wherein 
a variety of the lame kind, order and 
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- tendency concur, in the production of 
the ſame effect. 

COOS, or LonGo, an iſland of the Archi- 
pelago, ſituated near the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of Natolia, and ſubject to the Turks: 
eaſt long. 27 zo, north lat. 372. 

COPAIBA, or balſam of Cor alsa. 
the article BLS AM. | 

COPAL, in the materia medica, is a true 
reſin, being inflammable and ſoluble in 
oil, tho' it, as well as the anime, and 
ſome other bodies of this claſs, is miſ- 
called a gum. 

The true copal is a reſin of a conſider- 
ably firm texture, brought to us from 
ſouth America in large maſſes, or in ſingle 
Jumps or drops. The copal greatly re- 
ſembles amber in appearance; it is of a 
fragrant ſmell ; its taſte is ſubaſtringent 
and ſomewhat aromatic. The Americans 
uſe copg! as they do anime, for diſorders 
of the head, by way of fumigations. 
We do not ut it at all in medicine, but 


See 


Nan excellent varniſh is made of it. 
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CoPFL, or Copptr. 


COPARCENARY-suarxt, in law, that 


of coparceners. See the next article. 


COPARCENERS, otherwiſe called parce- 


ners, ſuch as have equal portions in the 
inheritance of their anceftor. 
Coparceners are ſuch, either by law or 
caffomn : coparceners by law are the fe- 
male iſſue, who, in default of heirs male, 
come aan to che lands of their anceſ- 
tor, 1 hey may be obliged to make par- 
*tition of the lands thus defcended, but 


_ . ould be made by coparceners at full 


Coparceners by cuſtom, are thoſe 


Age. 
1 e by ſome cuſtom of the country, 
challenge equal parts in ſuch lands, as 


in Kent, by the cuſtom of gavel-kind. 
COPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an or- 
nmament 'uiually worn by ehantors and 
ſubchaptors, when they otfeinted in the 
church ſolemnity. It is allo worn by 
romiſh biſpops, and other ordinarics ; 
and rcaches from the ſhoulders to the 
.. af 
Coreg, among miners, a duty of ſix- pence 
"fox every load of ore. Sec Loan.* 
See COPPEL.. 


COPENHAGEN, the capital of the king- 


dom of Denmark, ſituated on the eaſtern 
* ſhore of the iſland of Zealand, upon a 
fine tay of the Baltic fea, not tar' from 


© the ſtrait" called the Sund: eaſt long. 


23, and north lat. 55 3% 
It is a ſtrong town, about five miles 
in © circumference, - fortified - after the 
modern way; and the harbour is fur- 
founded by forty and platforms, its en- 
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trance being ſo narrow, that only one 
ſhip can pals in at a time. It has an uni- 
verſity and military academy, and is re- 
markable for one of the ſineſt muſcums, 
or collection of curioſities, in Europe. 
COPERAS, or Corp E RAS, in natural hiſ- 
tory. See the article Cop ERAS. 
COPERNICAN, in general, ſomething 
belonging to Copernicus. Hence, 
COPERNICAN-SYSTEM, or HYPOTHES1s, 
that ſyſtem of the world, wherein the tun 
is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center, and the 
planets, with the earth, to move in ellip- 
ſes round him. 
The ſun and ftars are here ſuppoſed at 
reſt, and that diurnal motion which they 
appear to have from eaſt to welt, is im- 
puted to the earth's motion from welt to 
eaſt, round its axis. See the articlu 
EARTH, and PLANETS. 
This ſyſtem was received of old by Phi- 
lolaus, Ariſtarchus, and Pythagoras, trom 
which laſt it had the name of the pyt a- 
goric ſyſtem: it was alſo held by Archi- 
medes ; but after him it became neglect- 
ed, and even forgotten for many ages, 
till it was revived by Copernicus, about 
the year 1500, and trom him named tlic 
copernican ſyſtem, 
According to this hypotheſis, the ſun is 
ſuppoſed very near the center of gravity 
of the whole ſyſtem, and in the common 
focus of every one of the planctary or- 
bits: next him mercury performs his 1e- 
volution around him; next mercury 13 
the orbit of venus; and next to venus, 
our earth, with its attendant cr ſecon- 
dary the moon, performing a joint courle, 
and in their revolution meaſuring out the 
annual period. Next the earth is mars, 
the firſt of the ſuperior planets; next 
him jupiter, and laſt of all ſatun. Sce 
late L, fig. 3. 
Theſe and the comets are the conſtitfient 
parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, which is now 
received and approved as the only truc 
one, ior the reatons following. dee the 
articles Cour, VEnus, Mars, Ve. 
1, It is meſt ſimple, and agreeable to 
the tenor cf nature in all her actions; 
tor by the two motions of the carth, all 
the hænomena of the heavens are re:0jv- 
ed, which, by other hypotheles, are in- 
explicable, without a great number ot 
other” motions contraiy to philoſophical 
reaſonings, See the articles PTOLEMAIC 
and 'I'# CHONIC, 
2. It is more rational to ſuppoſe that the 
earth moves round the ſun, than that the 
huge bodies of the planets, the ſtupes- 
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dous body of the tun, and the immenſe 
firmament of ſtars, ſhould all move round 
the inconſiderable body of the earth, every 
twenty-four hours. 

z. But that harmony which, upon this 
ſuppoſition, runs through the whole ſolar 
ſyitem, wonderfully confirms this hypo- 
theſis, viz. that the motions of all the 
planets, both primary and ſecondary, are 
governed and regulated by one and the 
tame law, which is, that the ſquares of 
the periodical times of the primary pla- 
nets, are to each other as the cubes of 
their diſtances from the ſun ; and like- 
wiſe the ſquares of the periodical times 
of the ſecondaries of any primary, are to 
each other as the cubes ot their diſtances 
from chat primary. Now the moon, 
which, in the copernican ſyſtem, is a ſe- 
condary of the earth, in the other hypo- 
theſis is a primary one; and ſo the rule 
cannot take place, becauſe the periodical 
time, conſidered as that of a primary one, 
does not agree therewith. See the article 
PER10D, &c. 

4. Again, this ſingle conſideration, Mr. 
Whilton thinks enough to eſtablich the 
motion of the earth for ever, viz. It the 
earth does not move round the fun, the 
tun muſt move, with the moon, .round 
the earth, Now the diſtance of the fun, 
to that of the moon, being as 10,000 
to 46, and the moon's period being leſs 
than 28 days, the ſun's period would be 
found no leis than 242 years, whereas, 
in fact, it is but one year. 

5. The ſun is the fountain of light and 
heat, which it irradiates through all the 
ſyſtem, and, therefore, it ought to be 


placed in the center, ſo that the planets 


may, at all times, have it in an uniform 
and equable manner. 

6. For, if the earth be in the center, and 
the fun and planets revolve about it, the 
planets would then, like the comets, be 


icorched with heat, when neareſt the tun, _ 


and frozen with cold in their aphelia, 
or greateſt diitance, which is not to be 
ſuppoſed. 

7. 1t the ſun be placed in the center of 
the ſyſtem, we have ten the rational 
hypothelis of the planets being all moved 
about the ſun, by the univerial law or 
ou of granny ariſing from his vaſt 
wdy, and every thing will anſwer to the 
laws of circular motion and central forces; 
but otherwiſe, we are wholly in the dark, 
and know nothing of the laws and ope- 
rations of nature. 


v. But happily we are able to give not 
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them, do ſometimes appear direct in mo- 
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only reaſons, but demonſtrative proofs, 
that the ſun does poſſeſs the center of the 
ſyſtem, and that the planets move about 
it at the diſtance and in the order aſſigned 
in this and in other places. See the article 
D1STANCE, 

The firſt js, that mercury and venus are 
ever obſerved to have two conjunctions 
with the ſun, but no oppoſition, which 
could not happen unleſs the orbits of 
theſe planets lay within the orbit of the 
earth. 

9. The ſecond 1s, that mars, jupiter, 
and ſaturn, have each their conjunctions 
and oppoſitions to the ſun alternate and 
ſucceſſively, which could not be, unleſs 
their orbits were exterior to the orbit of 
the earth. 

10. In the third place, the greateſt elon- 
gation or diſtance of mercury from the 
ſun, is about 29?, and that of venus 47? ; 
which anſwers exactly to their diſtance 
in this ſyſtem, though in the ptolemean 
ſyſtem they might, and would, ſome- 
times, be ſeen 180 from the ſun, wiz. 
in oppolition to him. 

11. Fourthly, in this diſpoſition of the 
planets, they will all of them be ſome- 
times much nearer to the earth than at 


. others; the conſequence of which is, that 


their brightneſs and ſplendor, and alſo their 
—_—_— diameters, will be preportion- 
ally greater at one time than another ; 
and this we obſerve to be true every day. 
Thus the apparent diameter of venus, 
when greateſt, is near 66“, but when 
leaſt, not more than 9” and a half; of 
mars, when greateſt, it is 21”, but when 
leaſt, no more than 2” and a half; where- 
as, by the ptolemean hypotheſis, they 
ought always to be equal. 

12. The fifth is, that when the planets 
are viewed with a good teleſcope, they 
appear with different phaſes, or with dit- 
ferent parts of their bodies enlightened. 
Thus venus is ſometimes new, then horu- 
ed, and afterwards dichotomized, then 
gibbous, afterwards full, and ſo increaſes 
and decreales her light in the ſame man- 
ner as the moon, and as the copernican 
ſyſtem requires. 

13. Ihe txth is, that the planets, all of 


tion, ſometuues retrograde, and at other 
times ſtationary. Thus, venus, as ſhe 
paſſes from her greateſt e!ungation welt- 
ward, to her greateſt ejongation , caſt- 
ward, will appear direct in motion, but 
retrograde as ſhe palles from the latter 
to the former; and when ſhe is in thoſe 
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mercury and venus, in their lower con- 
junctions with the ſun, are hid behind Conſtantinople, and Epheſus, They ouly 
the fun's body, and in the upper con- allow of one nature, will, and operation 
junctions are ſeen. to paſs over the ſun's in Jeſus Chniſt, after the union of the 


Jpot, which is neceſſary in the coperni- 
can ſyſtem, but impoſſible in the ptole- cite their children before baptiſin; they 
mean ſyſtem. | 
25 The eighth, and laſt, is, that the times they allow of marriage in the ſecond de- 
in which theſe conjunctions, oppoſitions, gree, and put away their wives, and g. 
-- Nations, and retrogradations of the pla- 


Yeconfdary. It is built upon the coper- 


COPHT'S, Corti, or Corrs, a name | 
given to ſuch cf the chriſtians of Egypt way to bury the dead, by preparing d 
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points of greateſt diſtance from the fun, Macarius, each of whom have thei; us. 
the ſeems for ſome time ſtationary, All naſteries. The cophts have ſeven {acr;. 
which is neceſſary upon the copernican 


5 but cannot happen in an; firmation, ordination, faith, faſting, and 
er. ; 


ments, diz. baptiſm, the euchariſt, con- 
prayer. They deny the holy gho{ t» 


24. The ſeventh is, that the bodies of proceed from the ſon ; they only allow ct 
three oecumenical councils, that of Nice, 


ody, or diſk, in form of a black round humanity with the divinity. Wich re. 
gard to their diſcipline, they circyn. 


ordain deacons at five years of age; 


« pouſe others, while the firſt arc living; 
nets happen, are not ſuch as they would they forbear to eat blood, and believe in 


be were the earth at reſt in its orbit, but 2 baptiſm hy fire, which, according to 
preciſely: ſuch as would happen were the ſome, they confer by a plying a red het 
earth to move, and all the planets in the iron to their checks or forchead, 


periods afligned them; and therefore COPHTIC, or Corric LANGUacr, i; 
rhis, and no other, can be the true ſyſ- that ſpoke by the Cophts, being the un- 
tem of the world. tient language of the Egyptians, inte. 


COPERNTCUS, the name of an aſtrono-— mixed with the greek, and the charaSers 


mical wtrument, invented by Mr. Whiſ- - of it being thoſe of the greek. 

ton, f5 <>lwwit, the mbtien and phano- The antient coptic is now a dead lan. 
mtna of the planets, both primary and gu e, to be met with no where but in 
| , . Dgoks, and thoſe only tranſlations of the 
nican ſyſtem, and for chat reaſon called {cryptures, and gf ecclchaſtical offices, o: 
by thi. name. It conſiſts of teveral con- "others that have a relation thereto ; the 
centrical circles of wood, ip3n which are language ngqw uſed over all the county 
inſcr ib d numbers, transferted hither being that of the arabic. 

from the aftronomica! tables, by the va- Coy ric MONKS, religious, among the 
rious diſpoſition of theſe circles, which chriſtians of Egypt, who have the kighel 
are made fo as to ſiide within each other, veneration for a monaſtic lite, conſide;ing 
by which queſtions are ſolved ſo as to fave © it as the hiloſophy of the law of Jeu: 
long calculations. To exlübit eclipſes Chriſt, che monks as terreſtrial angels, 
there is a particular apparatus, conſiſting or celeſtial men. They are oblige) to 
ofa terreſtrial gicbe, ſo diſpoſed, as that, part with their poſteilions, to renuunce 
being turned round its axis, the light of marriage for ever, to live in defaults, to 


the ſun, or a candle projeded through a ,- be cloathed in woo!, and to eat no matt. 
gl2's plane, marked out into concentric COPIA LIBELLL DELIBERANDA, a vt! 
circles, expreſſes the digits of the ecliplc : that lies where a perlon cannot gt ti 


and thus is the path of the eclipſe, with copy of a libel from a judge of the i. 


its degree or quantity in any part of the tual court. 

path, repreſented 'with” great accuracy. COPIAPO, a port-town of Chili, in ſouth 
"The inver tor of this inſtrument has wrote America, ſituated on the pacific ocean 3! 
a treatiſe purpolely to explain it. the mouth of a river of the {ame name, 


COFHOSIS, among antient phyſicians, a in 759 welt long. and 259 ſouth lat. 


> £ Ai WY : , - . 3 
term uſed to.deffote deatnels. COPLA TA, a man of a particular ori: 


as are of the le&t of jacobites. | : graves, Wrapping up the dual bodies, 
i Py 4 * * . , 4 . ro 0 
The copths have a patriarch, who is Se, being accounted a work of pic 


ſtiled the patriarch of Alexandria, having wherefore the copiatæ were conhderes © 


eleven or twelve biſhops under him, but having a relation to the clergy. 


no archbiſhop. The reſt of the clergy, COPING, or Cor IH qva/!, in archi 
whether ſecular or regular, are of the or- tecture, the top or covert of a all, made 


der of St. Antony, St, Paul, and St, floping, to carry off the wet. 


in the primitive church, whoſe bufincts“ 


Copis% 
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COPING over, in carpentry, a ſort of hang- 
ing over, not ſquare te its upright, but 

* bevelling on its, under fide, till it end in 

an edge. 

95 COPIOUS STYLE, in rhetoric. See the 
articles STYLE, Dicriox, &c. 

COPIVI, or balſam of Corivi. See the 
article BALSAM. 

COPORIA, a town of the ruſſian empire 
in Ingria, fituated at the mouth ot a 
river of the ſame name, in 30“ 25 caſt 
long, and 599 36 nortn lat. 

COPOS, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians 
for laſſitude or wearinels. 
COPPEL, COPEL, or CUPPEL, a chemi- 

cal veſſel made of earth, pretty thick, 
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th and of the form of a platter or dith. See 
ing; plate LIII. fig. 3. 

xe It ſuſtains the higheſt degree of fire, and 
ig (0 retains all ſuſed metals: but in it all the 
d ha follile portious of any metal, when mixed 

| with tuſed lead, are carried off, except 

ty 1 gold and filver, which are left behind in 
* mall globules. See ASSAYING. | 
2 This veſſel has a ſmall cavity, which is a 
* kind of obtuſe, ſperical ſegment, with a 
canal at its margin, through which the 

Jar- metal examined may be the more com- 
1 madiouſly poured out. The external 
of the ſurface of the coppel is ſomewhat like a 
ws truncated cone, that it may ftand the 
1 more ſecurely. It may be made of dif- 
ferent bulks, according to the quantity of 
1 metal to be tried, and way be made ei- 

5 3 ther of tome proper earth, or of aſhes ob- 
1.5 tuned from the calcined bones almott ot 
3 any animals, except thoſe of hogs; for 
b jou the coppels made of theſe, beſides lead 
2 and other folſlils, alſo abforb tome parts 
gr hs of gold and ſilver. The aſhes of cal- 
pg eined plants are alſo proper for this pur- 
. . poſe, provided their ſalts are well wathed 
* out ot them. Plaiſter alſo of ſome kinds 
* oy Cramer thinks preferable to any other 
I materials for this purpoſe : the {maller 
* bones of calves, oxen, ſheep and horſes 
= are moſt commonly uled, and theſe are 
$56 the more ealily calcined the longer they 
$09 have been expoled to the injury of the 
2 weather. A ſmall quantity of the aſhes 
lat, of thele bones, after being calcined to the 
Ef highelt degree of wiitenels, is to be tritu- 
* rated in a mortar, then put into an 
4 100 earthen veſſel, and a iecond time cal- 
3 E cined in a ſtrong fire, tor ſome hours: 
Tt) | Aiterwards the alhes muſt be waſhed with 
rey water, and levigated to a fine powder, 
in arch which, when moittened by water and 
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the white ot an egg, till the mals coheres, 
10 do be cxcavated with a pet; then a 


800 


ſolution of the powder of vitriol may be 
prinkled over the ſurface, and the coppel 
laid by in a dry place, after the inequali- 
tics, protuberating on the upper margins 
aud the bottoms, are cut off with a ſharp 
knites 


COPPELLING, or CUPELLING, in che- 


miſtry, is the putting metallic ſubſtances 
into a coppel, or covered veſſel, made of 
bone aſhes, and ſet in a naked fire, to try 
what gold or ſilver they will afford. 


COPPER, cuprum, conſtitutes a diſtinct 


genus of metals, being next to iron in 
ipecific gravity, but lighter than gold, 
liver, or lead. 

Copper is not unfrequently found native 
and malleable, fometimes in fmall and 
ſlender fibres, and ſometimes in little 
globular and irregular maſſes. How- 
ever, it is moſt frequently found in the 
ſtare of ore, ſometimes blended with the 
{trata of ſtones, where it diſcovers itſelf 
m biue or green effloreſcences, The 
green and blue ochres allo are a ſort of 
ores of copper, and the pyritz and mar- 
calites frequently contain large quantities 
of this metal. There is alto a rich kind 
of copper-ore of a reddiſh-grey colour; 
and another of a duſky purple, or blackiſn 
colour. But beſides all theſe, there are 
two other appearances of copper-ore, 
known by the names of lapis lazuli, and 
the turcois, or turquoiſe, Sce the article 
Lazull, &c. 

In Germany and Sweden there are very 
good mines of copper-ore, and we have 
ſome in England little inferior to the 
lineſt {wediſh ones. 

In order to diſcover whether the pyrites 


contains any copper, let it be roaſted in 


an open fre, and a folution made by 
pouring upon it a quantity of warm 
water : into this ſolution let iron plates, 
perfectly clean and free from greaſe, be 
immerſed; and if the pyrites contains 
any copper, it will ſtick to theſe iron 
plates, in form of a fine yellow powder. 
As to the method of obtaining copper 
from the ore, this laſt being previouſly 
waſhed and powdered, is imelted by 
means of a black flux, and the metal is 
tound at the bottom of the veſſel when 
cold, in the form of a ſolid and malleable 
mats ; which may be farther refined, by 
repeating the operation. 
Phyſicians condemn the internal. uſe of 
copper, in any form ; all its preparations 
being accounted poiſonous. However, 
as 1t is a very ſtrong emetic, in caſes of 
puilon, Where vomits are highly necellary 
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efficacjous : forit frequently happens that 
even foods, by ſtanding long in copper 
veſſels, acquire an emetic quality, which 
has very/bad effects; in which caſe milk, 
oil, and butter are accounted good anti- 
dotes. 


Preparations CorrER, are, 1. Flowers 


of copper, flores æris, ſaid to be a medicine 


much uſed extertially amongſt the an- 


tients, but now diſregarded; and it is 
prepared by melting a quantity of com- 
mon, pure copper, and throwing water 
upon it, juſt as it begins to cool, which 
makes the whole maſs of the metal break 
into ſmall granules, called flores arts. 
2. Verdigreaſe, ærugo æris. 3. Calci- 
ned copper, or æ hn. 4. Flakes or 
ſcales of copper, ſquame æris, being 
a preparation of much the ſame nature 
with calcined copper. 5. The blue eye- 
water, agua ſapphirina. And, 6. Mr. 
Boyle's en wenerzs each of which arti- 
cles ſee under their ſeveral heads. 


COPPERAS, a name given to the facti- 


tious green vitriol. See VITRIOL. 
The engliſh copperas is made at Dept- 
ford, in the 2 manner, from 
pyritæ. See the article PYRIT A. 

A heap of theſe ſtones, two or three foot 
thick, is laid in a bed well rammed, 
where being turned once in fix months, 
in five or fix years, by the action of the 
air and rain, they begin to diſſolve, and 
yield a liquor which is received in pits, 
and thence conveyed into a ciſtern, in a 
boiling-houſe. The liquor at length be- 
ing pumped out. of the ciſtern into a 


leaden boiler, and a quantity of iron add- 


ed thereto, in two or three days the boil- 
ing is compleated ; care having been 


taken all along to ſupply it with freſh 


quantities of iron, and to reſtore the boil- 
ing, whenever it ſeems to abate, When 
boiled ſufficiently, it is drawn off into a 
cooler, with ſticks acroſs, where it is leſt 
24 or 15 days toſhoot. The uſes of cop- 
peras are numerous. It is the chief in- 
gredient in the dying of wool, cloths, 
and hats, black; in making ink, in tan- 
ning and dreſſing leather, Sc. and from 
hence is prepared oil of vitriol, and a 
kind of ſpaniſh brown for painters. In 
medicine, it is rarely preſcribed under the 
name of copperas, but it is a true {alt of 
iron, and otten preſcribed under that 
name, and uſed inftead of the genuine pre- 
paration ; our chemiſts in general giving 
themſelves no further trouble about the 
making of that ſalt, than te diſſolve and 
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to throw it up again, nothing is more 


COP 

urify the common copperas, and ſho 
it again into cryſtals. It is a noble de- 
obſtruent, and is a great medicine in ths 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, but ſhould he 
uſed with cavtioh. In large doſes it 
proves emetic, and, in ſmall, is found x 
good remedy againſt worms. 

COPPICE, or Cors, a little wood con- 
ſiſting of under woods, br ſuch as ma 
be raiſed either by ſowing or planting. 
When they are intended to be taif4 
from maſt or ſeed, the ground is plough. 
ed, in the ſame manner as it is for corn: 
and either in autumn or in ſpring, good 
ſtore of ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds, be:ries, 
Sc. are to be ſown with the grals, which 
crop is to be cut, and then the land 
laid for wood. They may allo be 
planted about autumn, with young ſet, 
or plants, in rows about ten or fiſtezn 
feet diſtance, If the copſes happen to 
grow thin, the beſt way of thickening 
them is to lay ſome of the branches or 
layers of the trees, that lye neareſt to the 
bare places, on the ground, or a little in 
the ground : this detained with a hook 
or two, and covered with freſh mould, 
at a competent depth, will produce 2 
world of ſuckers, and thicken a coyle 
ſpeedily. 

COPROCRITICA, among phyſicians, 
medicines which purge off the faces. 
COPROPHAGUS, in zoology, the name 

by which authors call the dung- fly. 

CoPULA, in logic, the verb that conneQ; 
any two terms in an affirmative or nega- 
tive; as riches makes a man happy ; where 
make is the copula 1 xo weakneſs i an 
virtue; where is is the copula. 

COPULATION, the act ot generation, or 
the congreſs of the male and female, 
otherwiſe called coitioa, See the article: 
Coir io and GENERATION. 

COPULATIVE yPROPOSIT1ONS, in logic, 
thoſe where the ſubject and predicate are 
ſo linked together, by copulative ccn- 
junctions, that they may be all ſeveral'y 
affirmed or denied one of another. Ex- 
ample, Riches and honours are ap! to elat? 
the mind, and increaſe the number f (i! 
deſires. t. 

CoPULAaTIVE CONJUNCTION., See tht 
article CONJUNCTI1ON. 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, ſignifies the tran- 
ſcript of any original writing, as the cop 
of a patent, charter, deed, &c. 

A common deed cannot be proved by! 
copy or counterpart, where the origin 


may be procured. But if the deed bt | 


ixrolled, certifying an atteſted copy 
. proof 
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proof of the inrolment, and ſuch copy 
may be given in evidence. 


Corr is alſo uſed for the imitation of an 


original work, more particularly in paint- 
1 a 2. . 
ing, draught, figure, Cc. 


Cop v, among printers, denotes the ma— 


nuſcript, or original of a book, g.ven to 
be printed. 


Copr- Holo, a tenure for which a tenant 


has nothing to ſhew but the copy of the 
rolls made by the fteward of the lord's 
court, 

It is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the 
tenant holds the land at the will of the 
lord. However it is not ſimply at the 
will of the lord, but according to the 
cuſtom of the manor by which tuck eſtate 
is deſcentlible, and the tenant's heirs may 
inherit it; and a copy-heider, fo long 
as he does his {crvices, and does not 
break the cuſtom, cannot be ejetted by 
the lord; and if he be, he fha!l have 
treſpaſs againſt Lin, 

Some copyholds the tenants hold by the 
verge in antient dem-ſne ; and tho' held 
by copy, yet they are a kind of freehold ; 
and ether copybolds are ſuch as tenants 
hold by common tenure, called miete 
copyhol, 

If a perſon would deviſe a copyhold 
eſtate, he cannot do it by his will, but 
he muſt ſurrender to the ule of his lait 
will and teſtament, and in his will declare 
his intent; and here the lands do not 
paſs by the will, but by the turrender 
thus made. 

Copyhold inheritance: have no collateral 
qualities, which do not concern the deſcent, 
as to make them aſſets to bind the heir, 
or whereof the wife may be endowed, 
Sc. They are not extendible in exe- 
cution, but are within the acts againſt 
bankrupts, and the ſtatutes of limitation. 


COPY-HOLDER, one ho is admitted tenant 


of lands or tenements within a manor, 
which, time out of mind, by uſe and 
cuſtom of the manor, have been demi- 
fable and demiſed to ſuch as will take 
them in fee-ſimp!e or fee-tale, for life, 
years, or at will, according to the cultom 
of the manor by copy of court-roll. But 
is generally where the tenant has ſuch 
eſtate either in fee or for three lives. 


COQ. AD. MED. CONSUMPT. among phy- 


bcians, is an abbreviation for coque 4d 
medictatis conſumpticnem.. i. e. Roi it tail 
half of it be conſumcd. 


Cog. FN s. Q. AQ. cogue in ſufficionte quan- 


tate aquæ, i. e. Boil in a ſullicient quan- 
tity of water, 
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Cod. 5S. A. que ſecundum arten, i. e. Boll 
according to art, 

COQUIMBO, a port-town of Chili, in 
ſouth America, ſituated at the mouth of a 
river of the tame name, which diicharges 
ittelf into the pacific ocean: welt long. 

10, and ſouth lat. 30. 

the HEART, in anatomy. See HEART, 

Cabot, in altronoiny, an extra- 

ated ſtar in the northern hemiſ- 
pliere, ſituate! between the coma bere- 
nices, and urſa major, fo called by Dr. 
Huley in konour of king Charles. 

Cox HYDRA, a fixed ſtar of the firlt mag- 
nitude, in the conſtellation of hydra, 
Scc the article HYDRA. 

COR LEONiS, or REGULUS, in aftronomy, 
a hixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation leo. Sec LTO. 

Cox uakix un, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to the heart - faſnioned cchini-ma- 
rim, See the article ECHINUS. 

Cox VENERI1S, the name of a beautiful 
Kind of heart-ſhells, called alto cor bovis. 
Sec the article CAR DIA. 
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CORACLAS, in ornithology, the ſame 
with the pyrrhocorax, or corn chough, 

Coxaclas, in natural hittory, a name wed 
by ſome for the belemnites. 
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CORACIN Us, in ichthyology, the varie - 


CORACOBRACIIIALIs, in anatomy, a 
muſcle that has its origin at the cora- 
coide proceſs of the ſcapula, and its termi- 
nation about the middle part of the aim. 
It ſerves to lift the arm obliquely out- 
wards. 

CORACOHYDID./EUS, in anatomy, a 
muſcle which having its origin {rom the 
upper edge of the {capula, ncar its neck, 
alcends obliquely under the maſtoidæus, 
and is inferted in the os hyoides, which 
it ſerves to pull obliquely downwards, 
dee the article HYO1DES. 

CORACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſmall, 

ſharp proceis of the ſcapula, fo called 
from its reſembling a crow's bill. 
The coracoide proceſs in infants, is but 
a cartilage, afterwards it becomes an 
epiphyſis; and, after this, about the age 
ot ſixteen, it is perceived to be a ſeparate 
bone. It ſerves to ſtrengthen the articu- 
lation of the ſhoulder, and gives origin 
to one of the muſcles of the arm. 

CORACOMANTES, in antiquity, per- 
ſons who foretold events from their ob- 
ſervations on crows, 

COR ACO-RADIALIS, in anatomy, the 
tame with biceps. Sce ZiCErFs. 


5e CORAL, 


* 
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C. 
CORAL, in natural hiſtory, a production 


of the ſea, utually marked among the 
number of marine plants. See plate 
"LL. ig. 2. 

It has been doubted by ſome authors of 
great credit, whether coral were properly 
a plant or not: ſome, with Dr. Wocd- 
ward, make it a foſſile production, form- 
ed as cryſtals and ſpars are: others re- 
ſer it to the animal tribe, of which opi- 
nion many of the french naturaliſts are 
at pre ent. But as it is found to grow 
and to take its nouriſhment in the man- 


ner of plants, and to produce flowers 


and ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous 
to ſeeds, there requires no farther argu- 
ment to prove that it truly and proper] 
is of the vezctable kind. Boccone di- 
covered its nutritious juice lodged in 
cells under the bark or rind, and count 
Marſigli, the flowers and ſeeds. 

The coral plant, called corallum by Tour- 
nefort, and iſis by Linnæus, and ranked 
by this laſt author among the cyproga- 
mta-lithophytorum, is of the fame hard- 
neſs and ſtony nature throughout, and 
that as well while growing under the 
water, as when it has been ever ſo leng 
expoled to the air. All that has given 
occaſion to the vulgar opinion of coral's 
being ſoft while in the ſea, is that it has 
a ſoft and thin coat of a cruſtaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
© and which is taken off before it is packed 
up for uſe. It grows to ſtones, or any 
other ſolid ſubſtances without a root, or 
without any way penetrating them as 
plants do the earth ; and not only to 
rocks and ſtones, but to ſhells, old iron 
inſtruments, broken glaſs, earthen veſ- 
ſels, and even to the bones of men lying 
at the bottom of the ſea ; all theſe hav- 
ing been found with regular and fine 
plants of red coral growing from them. 
The red coral is met with in apothecaries 
ſhops in ſmall branched pieces of the 
thickneſs of a packthread, of a pale red 


colour, and utually ſtriated — | 
l 


on the ſurface. "Theſe are the ſma 

branches of the plant, the larger and finer 
Pieces being uſed for beads and other toys, 
where a larger price is paid for them. 
Medical authors give us receipts for a 
great many preparations of coral, as ma- 
giſteries, tinctures, ſyrups and ſalts. At 
preſent, however, they are diſuſed, and 
we know it in the ſhops in no other forma 
but that of the powder finely levigated, 
which is preſcribed as an aſtringent and 


abiorbent in diarxhœas, the fluor albus, 
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Sc. with other medicines of the ſame 
intention. We hear alſo of a white coral, 
and many ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs greater 
virtnes than the red; but what we mect 
with in the ſhops under this name, is a 
a ſpecies of another ſea-plant, the madre- 
pora, See the article MADREPORA. 
There is a black coral, of the ſam- ſony 
ſubſtance with the red, and as gloſſy as 
the blackeſt marble ; but we ſee no ſuch 
thing in the ſhops : what is kept under 
this name, is a plant of A quite different 
genus, not of a ſtony but a tough and 
horny texture, and is the lithophyton de- 
ſcribed by authors under the name ot li- 
thophyton nigrum arboreum, and coral- 
lum nigrum officinarum. 

CoRAL fiſhery. Red coral is found in 
the Mediterranean, on the ſhores of Pro- 
vence, from cape de la Couronne to that 
of St. Tropez; about the iſles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca z on the ſouth ot 
Sicily; on the coaſts of Africa; and, 
laſtly, in the ethiopic_ocean, about cape 
Negro. The divers ſay, that the little 
branches are found ly in the caverns 
whole ſituation is parallel to the earth's 
ſurface, and open to the ſouth. Thi 
manner of fiſhing being nearly the ſame 
wherever coral is bern! it will ſuffice to 
inſtance the method uſed at the baltion 
of France, under the direction ot th: 
company-eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles for thi: 
fiſhery. Seven or eight men go in à box! 
commanded by the patron or proprictor, 
and when the net is thrown by the caſter, 
the reſt work the veſſel, and help to dra 
the net in. The net is compoled of two 
rafters of wood tied croſs-wile, with lea: 
fixed to them: to theſe they falten 2 
quantity of hemp twilted loolely round, 
and intermingled with ſome large nei 
ting. Fhis inftrument is let down wheie 
they think there is, coral, and pulled up 
again when the coral is ſtrongly intanglec 
in the hemp and netting. For this pur- 
poſe, fix boats are ſometimes required ; 
and if in hauling in, the rope happens 
to break, the fiſhermen run the hazard 
of being loſt. Before the fiſhers go to 
ſea, they agree for the price of the coral 
which is ſometimes more, ſometimes lch 
a pound; and they engage, on pain 0! 
corporal puniſhment, that neither they 
nor their crew ſhall embezzle any, but 
deliver the whole to the proprietors. 
When the fiſhery is ended, which amounts 
one year with another to twenty-fvc 

uintals for each boat, it is divided inte 
irteen parts, of which the * 
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fix men one each, the thirteenth belongs 
to the company tor payment of the boat 
furniſhed them, Red or white coral in 
fragments, tor phylic, pays on importa- 
tion 757.5. d. the pound, and draws back 
on exportation 65 d. Whole coral un- 
poliſhed, the pound, pays 3s. 10, 52d. 
and draws back 38. 4,52d. Whole coral 
poliſhed, the pound, pays 5s. x, 52d. and 
draws back 48. 7.83 d. 

Artificial CORAL, is made of cinnabar well 
beaten ; a layer whereof is applied an a 
piece of wood well dried and E 
being firſt moiſtened with ſize: the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh 
rub it over with the white of an egg. 

CORAL-TREE, or CORAL-WOOD, in bo- 
tany, the ſame with the corallodendron. 

CORALLINE, coralliza, in botany, is a 

genus of ſubmarine plants, conſiſting of 
ſtalks and branches oiten beautifully 
ramified, and compoſed of joints of an 
oblong figure inſerted into one another. 
The greater part of thele are gritty and 
of a coral-like matter, but nature varies 
from this in ſame of the ſpecies, which 
are of a ſofter ſubſtance. Sce plate 
LI. fig. 3. 
It is frequent on our own coaſts, and 
what we uſe is in general of our own 
produce, tho? there is ſome of it brought 
from France and Holland. It is to he 
choſen freſh, of a ſtrong ſmell, and green- 
ih or reddiſh colour. The antients ex- 
tol much the virtues of coralline; at 
preſent, however, we ule it only againſt 
worms, and it is generally mixed with 
worm- ſeed, falt of ſteel, and other of the 
known anthilminthics. 

CORALLO-ACHATES, the name by 
which the antients called the red-lead- 
coloured agat, variegated with yellow. 
See the article AGAT. 

CORALLO-FUNGUS, in botany, the name 
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hath four, the caſter two, and the other CORALLUM is alſo uſed by ſome for the 


COR 


pyrites. See the article PYRITES. 

CORAM xox JUDICE, in law, is a term 
uſed where a cauſe is brought and de- 
dermined in a court of which the judges 
there have not any juriſdiction. 

CORAN, or ALCOKAN, 
ALCORAN. 

CORANA, a kind of phaſeolcus, or kid- 
ney- bean, the down of whole pod is the 
common cowitch. 

CORAX, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
trigla-kind, otherwite called corvus. 

CORBAN, a ſcripture term for an offering 
which had life, in oppolition to the min- 
chab which had no Ite. See the article 
MixNxcHAB. 

Cox BAN is alſo a ceremony which the ma- 
hometans perform at the foot of mount 
Ararat, in Arabia, near Mecca. It con- 
ſilts in killing a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor. 

CORBEILS, in fortification, the tame with 
what we call baſkets. See BASKET. 

CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſenta - 
tion of a baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the 
heads of the coryatides. 

It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the vaſe 
of a tambour of the corinthian column. 
CORBEL, or CORBEILL is alſo uſed in build - 
ing, for a ſhoit piece of timber, placed in 
4 wall, with its end ſticking out fix or 
eight inches, as occation terves, in the 
manner of a ſhouldering piece. The un- 
der part of the end thus ſticking out, is 
ſometimes cut in the form of a bouttin, 
ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of 
a face, Sc. according as the workman 

fancies. 

£ORBIE, a little city of France, in the 
province of Picardy, ſituated upon the 
river Somme, in 29 45! ealt long. and 
50 north lat. 

CORBY, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
eaſt of Paderborn, in Weltphalia : caſt 
long. 99 20%, north lat. 519 40“. 


See the article 


by which Vaillant calls the clavaria of CORCHORUS, jEws-$ALLAD, in botany, 


Linnaus. See the article CLAV ARIA. 

CORALLODENDRON, coRaL-woop, 
in botany, the ſame with the erythrina 
of Linneus. See ERYTHRINA. 

CORALLOIDES, a term ſometimes uſed 
forthe corallo-fungus, dentaria, or heath- 
mols, 

CORALLORTHIZA, in botany, the ſame 
with the neottia of Linnæus. See the ar- 
ticle NEOTTIA. 

CORALLUM, cox Al, in botany, ſee the 
article CORAL, ſupra, 


a genus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants; the corolla of which conſiſts 
of five oblong, obtuſe petals ; narroweſt 
at the bottom, erect, and of the length ot 
the cup: the fruit is a very large, cylin- 
dric, accuminated pod, compoſed of five 
valves, ſometimes only of two, and con- 
tains five cells : the ſeeds are numerous, 
angular, and accuminated. 

CORD, or Chop, ſeveral threads, cahled 
or twiſted together, by means of a wheel. 
See the article ROPE, 
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hath four, the caſter two, and the other 

fix men one each, the thirteenth belongs 

to the company tor payment of the boat 

furniſhed them, Red or white coral in 

fragments, for phylic, pays on importa- 

tion 757.5. d. the paund, and draws back 

on exportation 6,52d, Whole coral un- 

poliſhed, the pound, pays 3s. 10, 52d. 
and draws back 38. 4,52d. Whole coral 
poliſhed, the pound, pays 5s. x,57d. and 
draws back 48. 7.83 d. 

Artificial CORAL, is made of cinnabar well 
beaten ; a layer whereof is applied an a 
piece of wood well dried and 2 
being firſt moiſtened with fize : the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh 
rub it over with the white of an egg. 

CORAL-TREE, or CORAL-WOOD, in bo- 
tany, the fame with the corallodendron. 

CORALLINE, corallina, in botany, is a 
genus of ſubmarine plants, conſiſting of 

' talks and branches often beautifully 

ramified, and compoſed of joints of an 
oblong figure inſerted into one another. 
The greater part of theſe are gritty and 
of a coral-like matter, but nature varies 
from this in ſame of the ſpecies, which 
are of a ſofter ſubltance. Sce plate 
LI. fig. 3. 
It is frequent on our own coaſts, and 
what we uſe is in general of our own 
produce, tho? there is ſome of it brought 
from France and Holland. It is to he 
choſen freſh, of a ſtrong ſmell, and green- 
iſh or reddiſh colour. The antients ex- 
tol much the virtues of coralline; at 
preſent, however, we ule it only againſt 
worms, and it is generally mixed with 
warm-leed, ſalt of ſteel, and other of the 
known anthilminthics. 

CORALLO-ACHATES, the name by 
which the antients called the red-lead- 
coloured agat, variegated with yellow. 
dee the article AGAT. 

CORALLO-FUNGUS, in botany, the name 
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CORALLUM is alſo uſed by ſome for the 
pyrites. See the article PYRITES, 

CORAM NON JUDICE, in law, is a term 
uſed where a cauſe is brought and de- 
dermined in a court of which the judges 
there have not any juriſdiction. : 

CORAN, or ALCOKAN. See tie article 
ALCORAN. 

CORANA, a kind of phaſeolous, or kid- 
ney- bean, the down of whole pod is the 
common cowitch. 

CORAX, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
trigla-kind, otherwite called corvus. 

CORBAN, a ſcriptme term for an offering 
which had life, in oppolition to the min- 
chab which had no I-te. See the article 
MINCHAB. 

CORBAN is alſo a ceremony which the ma- 
hometans perform at the foot of mount 
Ararat, in Arabia, near Mecca. It con- 
fiſts in killing a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor. 

CORBEILS, in fortification, the tame with 
what we call baſkets. See BASKET. 

CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſenta - 
tion of a baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the 
heads of the coryatides. 

It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the vaſe 
of a tambour of the corinthian column. 
CoRBEL, or CORBEILL is alſo uſed in build - 
ing, for a ſhoit piece of timber, placed in 
a wall, with its end ſticking out fix or 
eight inches, as occation terves, in the 
manner of a ſhouldering piece. The un- 
der part of the end thus ſticking out, is 
ſometimes cut in the form of a bouttin, 
ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of 
a face, &c. according as the workman 

fancies. 

CORBIE, a little city of France, in the 
province of Picardy, ſituated upon the 
river Somme, in 29 45! ealt long. and 
50 north lat. 

CORBY, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
eaſt of Paderborn, in Weltphalia : eaſt 
long. 97 2c, north lat. 519 400. 


by which Vaillant calls the clavaria of CORCHORUS, jEws-SALLAD, in botany, 


Linnaus. See the article CLAV ARIA. 

CORALLODENDRON, CoRAL-wooD, 
in botany, the ſame with the erythrina 
of Linnzus. See ERYTHRINA. 

CORALLOIDES, a term ſometimes uſed 
forthe corallo-fungus, dentaria, or heath- 
mols, 

CORALLORTHIZA, in botany, the ſame 
with the neottia of Linnæus. See the ar- 
ticle NEOTTIA. 

CORALLUM, cox Al, in botany, ſee the 
article CORAL, ſupra. 


a genus of the polyandria-monogyn:a claſs 
of plants; the corolla of which conſiſts 
of five oblong, obtuſe petals ; narroweſt 
at the bottom, erect, and of the length of 
the cup: the fruit is a very large, cylin- 
dric, accuminated pod, compoſed of five 
valves, ſometimes only of two, and con- 
tains five cells : the ſeeds are numerous, 
angular, and accuminated. 

CORD, or CHoxp, ſeveral threads, cahled 
or twiſted together, by means of a wheel. 
See the article ROPE, 
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with knots, wore by the brothers of the 
trateiniy of St. Francis. 

The cordeliers, capuchins, minorites, 
and rocolets, wear a white rope : but 
others, as the pigue-puces, wear it black. 
The detiga of it is to commemorate the 
bands wherewith Chriſt was bound. 

I he locieiy of the cord includes a great 
number cf pe ple beides religious. To 
ohta n indulgences they are only oblige: 
to ſay five Paters, five Ave Mary's, and 
tive Glor:a-patrr's, and to wear this rope, 
which mult firit have been bleſted by the 
ſuperiors of the order. 


Cond of avocd, a certain quantity of wood 


for burning, to called becaute formerly 
meaſured with a cord. The dimenſions 
of a ſtatute cord of wood are eight tect 
long, tour feet high, and four feet broa “. 


 Corn-woop, new wood, and ſuch, as 


when brought by water, comes on board 


a veſſel, in oppoſition to that which is 
floated. 


CORDAGE, a term uſed, in general, for 


all forts of cord, whether imall, mid- 
diing, or great, made uſe of in the rigging 
of ſh1:,3, See the article RIGGING. 
Cordage, cab le- laid, as the jeamen term 
it, is made with nine ſtrands, i. e. the 
firſt three ſtrands are laid ſlack, and then 
three of them, being cloied together, 
make a cable, or cablet. See CABLE. 
The ame for tacks, but they are laid 
tapering. 

Cordage, hawſer- laid, is made only with 
three itrands. 

Corvage-itays, are cable- laid, but made 
with tour ſtrands, as cables are with three; 
with tue addition of an heart, which goes 
through the center ot them. 
The price of cordage and cable at Peterſ- 
burgh, in 1742, was one rouble, twenty 
copecs the poude. 1 ; 
Cordage ſtupzd, is that which, having 
been put in a tub in a very warm place, 
has caſt gut its moiſture, 

White cordage, is that which has not 
yet been tarred. 

Cordage tarred in ſpinning, is that which 
is made of rope-yarn scady tarred. 
Coriage tarred in the ſtove, is that which 
{13 paiſed through hot tar, in coming 
out ol the ſtove. Every quintal of cordage 
may take about twenty pounds of tar. 
Corlage re-made, is that which is made 
ot ropes uſed before. 

Cordige, when very old, is uſed for 
cutum to chaulk the ſeams of ſhips. See 
the article OAKUM, : 
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Cord of Se. Francis, a fort of rope, adorned 


COR 
Change cordage, that which is ker: 
reter ve, iu cate what is in uſe fails. 
When a rope is aid to be tix inches, i; 1; 
underſtood of its circumference. A x. p 
ol ixty threads, is one composed vi 
many rope yarns. 

Cordage is uiually made of ſpun hemp; 
the great number of veſteis built and ie. 
ted out at Amſterdam, either for ware 
trade, occaſion a great commerce of || 
ſorts of cordage neceſſary for them, al 
which vis by the ſchippont of three hin- 
dred pounds. The ſchippont of cords 
of neat hemp colts uſually fifty fix fl. 
rins; that of Mufcovy, from thirty tg 
forty- even. Deductions for weight an! 
prompt payment are one per cent on cad 
The quantity of cordage uſed in u. 
ging a veſle!, is almoſt inconceivable, 
Everysrope hath its name and particu! 
ute. As the quantity of cordage is { 
very extraordinary that is uſed in on! 
own veltels and ſhipping, both at home 

nd abroad, and as alfo the quantities 
uſed by all the Europeans, Americans, 
and Aſiatics is immenſely great, too 

uch encouragement cannot be given to 
the growth of hemp in our own colonic 
and plantations, to the end that we 
might, by that means, at leaſt, amply 
ſupply ourſelves, if we could not obtain 
any ſhare in the ſupply of other nations, 

CORDATED, an appellation trequent!y 
given by naturaliſts to things ſomewhat 
reſembling a heart. 

CORDED, in heraldry. A croſ-corded 
ſome authors take for a croſs wound a. 
wrenched about with cords. See the c. 
ticle CABLED-CROSS., 

Others, with more probability, take it 
for a croſs made of two pieces of cord. 
CORDELERAS, mountains of ſouth Ame- 
rica, otherwiſe called Andes. See the u- 

ticle ANDES. : 

CORDELIER, in church-hiſtory, a han- 
ciican or religious of the order of >: 
Francis, See the article CORD. 

The cordeliers are enjoined to live 1) 
common: thoſe who are admitted into 
the order, ale firſt to fell all they hat 
and give it to the poor. The prictts a. 

to fait from tie fealt of all faints till t, 

. nativity. 

CORDIA, in botany, a genus of the Hen. 
andria-monogynia clals of plants, the &- 
rolla of which is formed of à ſingle petal, 
oi an infundibuliform ſhape : the fruit 3 
a dry, globoſe, accuminated drupe, cover. 
ed with the cup: the feed is a fuicatc 
nut, containing two cells. 
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the ſpirits, and gives them a ſudden 
ftrength and chearfulneſs. 

In order to underſtand the operation of 
this upor. a human body, it is neceſſary 
to conlider that a languor, or famtnels, 
muſt either be the conſequence of too 
much exerciſe, too long watching, or too 
great a hurry of the animal functions, as 
in ſome diſtempers; all which do fo far 
diſſipate the nervous fluid, or animal 
ſpirits, as that the ſolids cannot re- 
peat, with wonted vigor, their neceſſary 
motions : or ſuch depreſſions mult ariſe 
from the obſtruction of ſome natural eva- 
cuation, and generally that of perſpira- 
tion; from external cold, which lays a load 
upon the conſtitution. In both theſe caſes 
the manner in which a cordial acts is the 


ſame, ſince it muſt produce its effects by 


adding to the ſpringineſs and force of the 
fibres; and as this change is moſt re- 
markable from ſpirituous liquors, it may 
be of uſe to examine how they come to 
obtain ſuch a denomination 3 and this 
muſt ariſe from their ſubtilty and fineneſs 
of parts; ſo that the more ſpirituous any 
thing is that enters the ſtomach, the ſoon- 
er one feels its cordial effects: for that 
increaſe of vigour which a man obtains 
from common tood, though the moſt na- 


- tural and durable, is not immediately 


C 


C 


obtained in ſuch a degree, as to get the 
appellation of cordial, ſince it muſt paſs 
through ſeveral comminutions before it 
arrive to ſuch a fineneſs as to be diſ- 
perſed to the nerves ; whereas a ſpirituous 
ſubſtance enters into the nerves as ſoon 
a3 it touches them, whereby their vibra- 
tions are invigorated, and all ſenſe of 
faintneſs removed. In like manner vo- 
latiles, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, and 
all things deemed cordials, operate upon 


the organs of ſmelling. Vin. 
ORDIS CAPSULA, ' FOVEA, MUCRO, 


SEPTUM, Sc. See the articles HEART, 
CAaPSULA, FOVEA, MUCRO, Ec. 
ORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones, 
made round on the outſide, and ſet be- 
tween the wall of the fortre!s, which 
lies aſlope, and the parapet which ſtands 
perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that 
this difference may not be offenſive to the 
eye: whence the cordons ſerve only as 
an ornament, ranging round about the 
place, being only uled in fortification of 
ſtone-work. For in thoſe made with 
earth, the void ſpace is filled up with 
pointed ſtakes, 
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CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes CORDOUA, or Cogpova, a city of An- 


COR 


daluſia, in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Guadalquivir, ſeventy-two miles north- 
caſt of Seville, and ſeventy-five north of 
Malaga: welt long. 4* 45, and north 
lat. 379 45. 

It is a large city, ſaid to contain 14,000 
families, and has a good trade in wine, 
ſilk, and leather: it is likewiſe a biſhop's 
lee. 

CORDOUAN TowER, a remarkable high 
houſe at the mouth of the rrver Garonne, 
in France: weſt long. 19 15', and north 
lat. 459 35. 

COREA, an ifſand or peninſula on the 
north-exit coaſt of China, between 4369 
and 42 of north latitude. 

CORDWAINERS, a term whereby ſhoe- 
makers are denominated in ſtatutes, By 
a {tatute of Jac. I. the maſter and war- 
dens of tie cordwainers company, &c. 
are to appoint ſearchers and triers of lea- 
ther; and no leather is to be ſold, before 
ſearched, ſealed, Sc. 

CORDYLA, or CoRDYLUs, a name given 
to the tunny fiſh, while young. 

CORDYLINA, Copy s, in botany, 
the ſame with the yucca. See Voce. 


- CORDYLUS, a ſpecies of lizard, with five 


toes on each foot, and a taper tail, cover- 
ed with denticulated ſquamæ, or ſcales. 

CoRDYLUS, or CORDYLA. See the article 
CORDYLA, 

CORED HERRINGS, thoſe caught in au- 
tumn on the coaſt near Yarmouth ; 
which, being rolled in ſalt, are aſter- 
wards brought on ſhore to be made red- 
herrings. 

COREGONOH ES, a ſpecies of coregonus, 
with thirty-four rays in the pinna ani. 
COREGONUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſhes, with eight or ten 
oſſicles or little bones in the branchioſtege 
membrane, and extremely ſmall teeth. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
lavaretus, albula- minor, thymallus, core- 

gonoides, and wimba. 

CORETA, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Proſerpine. | 

COREOPSIS, in botany. a genus of the 
ſyngenefia-polygamia-jruftranea claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
radiated, and conſiſts both of hermaphro- 
dite and female ones; the former are nu- 
merous, ſituated on the diſk, and tubu- 
loſe 3 and the. latter ligulated, and onl 
eight in number: add to this, that the 
former are divided into five, and the lat- 
ter only into four ſegments at the limb : 
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the ſtamina are five very ſhort, capillary 
filaments z and the ſeeds are ſolitary, or- 
biculated, and contained in the cup. 


CORETT, in ichthyology, an eaſt-indian ' 


fiſh of the tunny kind, ſaid to grow to 

tix or ſeven feet in length. 
CORFE-CASTLE, a borough-town of 

Dorſetſhire, about twelve miles eaft of 

Dorcheſter, near the ſea : welt long. 2? 

10o', and north lat. 50? 36“. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


CORFU, an iſland _ to the Vene- . 


tians, ſituated in the Mediterranean, near 
the entrance of the gulph of Venice. 

CoRFU is allo. the capital of the above 
iſland : eaſt long. 20 40', and north lat. 
39940. ä 

CORIA, a city of Eſtremadura, in Spain, 
thirty-five miles north of Alcantara: 
welt long. 6? 40', and north lat. 39 55%. 
It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CORIANDER, cor:andrum, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria- digynia clals of 
T. the general coralla of which is dif- 

arm and radiated ; the proper flowers 
of the diſk are hermaphrodites, and com- 
poſed of five unequal, inflexo cordated pe- 
tals: the ſtamina are five ſimple fila- 
ments; and the fruit is à ſpherical, 
ſtriated berry, containing. two hemiſphe- 
rical ſeeds. | | 
Coriander-feeds are accounted ftomachic 


and good in flatulencies, and head-aches _ 

_ .. eccalioned thereby: they are alſo ſaid to 

diſcuſs ſtrumæ, and ſtop hæmorrhages and 
Anne 


XES. 
CORIARIA, myrtle-ſumach, in botany, 


a genus of the decardria-pentagynia of 
Linnzus, whoſe corolla conſiſts of five 


£ petals, very like the cup. It has no pe- 


ricarpium: the ſeeds are five, kidney- 
ſhaped, and inclofed in the petals, 


CORIDOR, ar Coax mon, in fortifica- | 


tion, the ſame with covert-way. See the 
article COVERT-WAY. 


 CORINDUM, in botany, the ſame with 


the veſicaria of Rivinus, and cardioſper- 
mum of Linnzus. See the article Car - 
DIOSPERMUM., 415 | 

CORINTH, a city of european Turky, 
fituated near oy iſthmus — the +4 
tea, about fifty miles weſt of Athens, in 
23* ealt long. and 390 30/ north lat. 


CORINTHIAXN, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to Corinth: thus we 
ſay, corintkian braſs, dorinthian arder, 


Co \ 


CoRINTHIAN ORDER, in architecture, the 


fourth order of architecture, according to 
Scamozzi; but Mr. Le Clerc makes it 
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and its ent 
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the fifth, being the meſt noble, rich aud 
delicate of all the other five. See plate 
LII. 
Moſt authors aſcribe the invention of thi; 
order to Callimachus, a corinthian ſculp- 
tor. Vilalpandus, however, oppoſes this 
opinion, and will have the corinthian ca- 
ital to have been derived from an order 
in Solomon's temple, the leaves whercof 
were thoſe of the palm-tree. The co- 
rinthian order has ſeveral characters by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from the ref, 
Its capital is adorned with «two rows of 
leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks, 
or caulicoles, of which the volutes orc 
formed, which ſupport the abacus, and 
are ſixteen in number. See ABACUs. 
It has no ovalo, nor even abacus, pro- 
perly ſpeaking ; for the member which 
goes by that name, is quite different from 
the abacus of the other orders, being cut 
with a ſweep, in the middle of which is 
carved a _ or other ornament, Sce 
ARCHITECTURE and ORDER, 
Vitruvius obſerves, that the corinthian 
order has no particular ordonnance tor 
its corniche, or any ofthe other oi namens 
of its entablature; nor does he give 
it any other proportions than thole of 
the. zonic order: ſo that if it appears 
higher than the ionic, it is purely owing 


to the exceſs of the height of its capital. 


See the article Ionic and CAPITAL. 
He alſo makes the reſt of the entabla- 
ture the ſame ; and likewiſe uſes the attic 
baſe indifferently for the one and the 
other, But Vitruvius differs widely in 
this order from all the- examples of an- 
tiquity now remaining, the molt beauti- 
ful of which have a particular bale, and 
the whole order twenty modules high, 
whereas the ionic has but eighteen. 
Again, its capital is higher than that of 
Vitruvius, by one third of a module; 
aturs, which has modillions 
and ſometimes dentils together with the 
modylions, is very different ſrom the ionic 
entablature. 

Moſt modern architects paſs by Vitru- 
vius's corinthian order, and follow that 
of the antient buildings; and ſelect from 


them, according to their feveral taſtes : 


ſo that the modern corinthian is a kind 
of compoſite, differing from many of the 
antient buildings, much more from 


Vitruvius. Vignola and Mr. Le Clerc 
made the corinthian order twenty mo- 
dules in height, yet Serlio makes it but 
eighteen ; and M. Pexrault eighteen two 
thirds, retrenching ſomething from the 
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nineteen of Vitruvius. M. Perrault makes 
the height of the ſhaft leſs than that of 
the ionic, by reaſon of the excels of its 
capital. 

The CORINTHIAN column by equal paris. 
The corinthian pedeſtal, being in height 
three diameters, is divided into four, al- 
lowing one to the baſe, whole plinth is two 
thirds of it; the other part is divided 
into nine, allowing two and a half to the 
torus, a half part to the fillet, three to 
the cimatium, a half part to the fillet, 
and two and a half to the ogee; and the 
breadth of the dye is a diameter, and two 
thirds. 

The height of the baſe of the column 1s 
half a diameter, which is divided into 
fix, allowing three fourths to the plinth, 
one to the lower torus, one fourth to the 
fillet, a half part to the ſcotia, one to the 
altragals and fillets, a halt part to the 
ſcotia, one fourth to the fillet, and the 
other three tourths to the torus. 

For the corinthian capital, divide the di- 
ameter into ſix parts, and take ſeven ſuch 
parts for the height, allowing two to each 
height of the leaves, whoſe heads turn 
down half a part of it ; allow another 
part for the ſtalks, whoſe heads turn down 
one third of it; three fourths to the ſmall 
volutes, and one fourth to the fillet ; the 
large volute is as high as the ſaid fillet ; 
a halt part to the hollow, and a half part 
to the ovolo, whole fillet has one third 
of it, 

The architrave is divided into nine parts, 
allowing one and a half to the firft face, 
one and one fourth to the ſmall bead, 
two to the ſecond face, three fourths to 
the ſmall ogee, two and a half to the third 
face, a halt part to the bead, one to the 
ogee, and a half part to the fillet. The 
height of the entablature is two diame- 
ters, and is divided into fx parts, two of 
which go to the architrave, one and a 
half to the frieze, and two and a halt to 
the corniche. 

'The corniche is divided into twelve parts, 
allowing one and one fourth to the ogee, 
one fourth to the fillet, one and one fourth 
to the dentils, one fourth to the fillet, 
ene fourth to the ovolo, one fourth to 
the fillct, two to the modillions, a halt 
part to the ogee, and one fourth to the 
hilet; one and three fourths to the co- 
rona, three tourths to the cima reverſa, 
one fourth to the fillet, one and a half to 
the eima recta, and a halt part to the fillet, 
The projection of the bate of the corin- 
thian pedeſtal is equal to its height; the 
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upper fillet has three of theſe parts, and ke 
lower fillet ſeven: the height of its corniche 
is halt the baſe, being one eighth of the 
whole height ; and is divided into eleven, 


by allowing one and an halt to the ogee, 


a haif part to the fillet, three to the ci- 
matium, three to the corona, two to the 
ogee, and one to the fillet, The projec- 
tion of the fillet has two of theſe parts; 
the bimatium, four and a half; the co- 
rona, fix and a half; and the whole, 
eight and a half. 

Ihe projection of the baſe of the column 
is one fitth of the diameter; and the up- 
per fillet has one of theſe ſix parts; the 
upper torus, and the leiler fillets have one 
and a half; and one and three fourths are 
allowed to the aſtragals and lower fillet. 
For the projection of the capital, make a 
{quare, each ſide being a diameter and 
half, and draw diagonals ; and towards 
each angle, mark a diameter from the 
center, and draw the cants at right angles 
with the faid diagonals. Then from 
the curvature of the abacus, make an 
equilateral triangle (the part of the ſquare 
cut off by the cants being the bale) and 
the oppoſite angle the center. In the 
circumſerence of the column are eight 
leaves, each leat having four plants, and 
each plant five raffles. The projection 
of their head is found by a ſtraight line 
from the abacus to the colarino. The 
roſe is as high as the volute, and projects 
to the fide of the foreſaĩd ſquare. 

In the projection of the architrave ; the 
ſecond face has one fourth of a part; the 
third face, one of thoſe parts; and the 
whole, two, 

As for the projections of the cornicha, 
the ogee is one half of thele parts, and 
the dentiles two and 2 half; the dentiles 
are in breadth two thirds of their height, 
and the ſpaces two thirds of their breadth. 
The modillions project three and three 
fourths, and its breadth is one fifth of 
the diameter, and one being in the cen- 
ter gives the ſpaces. The returned mo- 
dillions, eight and a half; the cap, nine; 
the corona, nine and a halt ; the cima 
reverſa, ten and a half; and the whole, 
twelve, being equal to the height, See 
the figure. 


CORION, in botany, the ſame with the 


coriander. See CORIANDER. 


CORIS, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 


drig+monogynia clals of plants, the co- 
rolla of Which ꝛonſiſts of a ſingle petal 
of the rigent kind; the tube is cylin- 
dric, and oF the length ef the cup _ 

mb 
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Nb is plane, and divided into five ob- 
long, obtule, emarginated ſegments; the 
two upper ones ſhort, and more diſtant 
from one another ; the fruit is a globoſe 
caplule, forme i of five valves, and fitu- 


ated in the bottom of the cup; the ſeeds CORMANDEL-COAST, 


are imall, numerous, and oval. See plate 
LI. fig. 4. 

Cor13, or CowRIEs, in commerce. See 
the article COWRIEs. 

CORISPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 


merick : welt longit. 89 25, and north 
lat. 319 400. 

It is a-port-town, and equals any town 
in Ir-land, except Dublin, in trade; and 
is a bithop's ſee. | 
comprehends 
the eaſtern coaſt of the hither India, 
bounded by Golconda on the north, thc 
bay of Bengal on the eaſt, Madura on 
the ſouth, and Biſnagar on the wett ; it 
lies between 10 and 20“ north lat. 


the monandria-digynia clais of plants, CORM ORA. Sec COMORRA. 
whole corolla conliſts of two compreſſed, CORMORANT, in ornithology, the eng- 


crooked, pointed petals, equal in ſize, 
and placed oppoſite one another: its iruit 
is a roundiſh capſule, compreſſed, bilo- 
cular, and having a furrowed edge; the 
ſeeds are of an oblong figure, and ſtand 
ſingle. 

CORIZIOLA, in botany, a name uſed by 
tome tor ſcammony. 


liſh name of a ſpecies of pelitan, with 
fourteen long feathers in the tail, and 
the under part of the body whitiſh : it i; 
a tea-towl, almoſt equal to a gooſe in 
ſize, and leeds on fiſh. All the writers 
on birds have deſcribed it under the 
names of carbo aquaticus, or corvus aqua- 
ticus. See plate LI. fig. 5. 


CORK, or CORK-TREE, ſuber, in botany, CORN, in country affairs, the grain or 


makes a diſtin& genus of trees according 
to Tournefort, but is comprehended un- 
der quercus by Linnæus. See the article 
QUERCUs. 

In order to peel off the bark, which is 
the only part that conſtitutes the ſubſtance 
known by the name of cork, they make 
an inciſion round both the top and root of 
the tree, and another longitudinally ; 
and when it is thus got off, they unwarp 
it before the fire, and preſs it even with 
weights. This they do once in two or 
three years, without any prejudice to the 
tree; provided, however, it be done in a 
dry ſeaſon, as rainy weather is accounted 
extremely prejudicial. 

The cork thould be choſen in fine boards, 
all of a piece, not full of knots or chinks, 
of a moderate thickneſs, yellow:th with- 
out and within, and that which cuts 
even. 

Its uſe is too well known to need any ac- 
count of it: in medicine it is of ſervice 
to {top bleeding, being reduced to pow- 
der, or put into ſome aſtringent liquor: 
burned and mixed with the unguentum 
populneum, it is very proper for the piles. 
The Spamiards burn cork into an extra- 
ordinary fine black, called ſpaniſh black, 
which is uſed for ſeveral forts of work, 

Cokk, or CORKING of a ſaddle, the pieces 
to which the bolſters are made fait ; fo 
called as having formerly been made of 
cork, 

Cokx, in geography, the capital of a 
county of the ſame name, in Ireland, 
and province of Munſter, ſituated on the 
river Lee, about filty miles ſouth of Li- 
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leeds of plants, ſeparated from the ſpica, 
or ear, and uſed tor making bread. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch a; 
wheat, rye and barley, millet and rice, 
oats, maize and Jentils, peaſe, and a 
number of other kinds, each of which 
has its uſefulneſs and propriety. Sce the 
articles WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, Cc. 
Corn is very different from fruits, witi 
reſpect to the manner of its preſervation, 
and is capable of being preſerved in pub- 
lic granaries, for prethng occaſions, and 
of being kept for ſeveral centuries. Sce 
the article GRANARY., 
The firſt method is to let it remain in the 
ſpike ; the only expedient for conveying 
it to the iſlands and provinces of Anicri- 
ca. The inhabitants of thoſe countries 
ſave it in the car, and raiſe it to maturity 
by that precaution : but this method of 
preſerving it, is attended with {evera] in- 
conveniencies among us; corn is apt to 
rot or ſprout, if any the leaſt moiſture is 
in the heap, the rats likewiſe inteit it, 
and our want of ſtraw alſo obliges us to 
ſeparate the grain from the ear. Thele- 
cond is to turn and winnow it frequently ; 
or to pour it through a trough or mill- 
hopper, from one floor to ancther ; being 
thus moved and aired every fifteen days, 
lor the firſt ſix months, it will require 
leſs labour for the future, it lodged in 2 
dry place: but if, through neglect, mites 
ſhould be allowed to ſlide into the heap, 
they will ſoon reduce the corn to a heap 
of duſt; this muſt be avoided by moving 
the corn anew, and rubbing the places 
adjacent with oils and herbs, whole 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong odour may chaee them away; for 
which garlic and dwarf-elder are very 
eff-ctual : they znay likcwiſe be expoſed 
to the open fun, which immediately Kills 
them. When the corn has been preſerv- 
ed from all impuritics for the ſpace of 
two years, and has exhaled all its fires, 
it may be kept for fifty or even a hundred 
years, by lodging it in pits, covered with 
ftrong planks, cloſely joined together : 
but the ſafer way is to cover the hea 
with quick lime, which ſhould be diſſolv- 
ed by ſprinkling it over with a ſmall 
quantity of water; this cautes the grains 
to ſhoot to the depth of two or three fin- 
gers, and incloſes them with an incruſta- 
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derable time in warm water, and after- 
wards paring off their uppermoſt ſurface 
with a pen knife: or if this does not ſuſ- 
hce, let a plaſter of green wax, gum 


amnoniac. de ſapon. Sc. or a lea: of 


houte-leck be applied, and renewed eve- 
ry day; when theſe applications have been 
continued for ſome time, peel them away 


with your nails, or ſcrape them with a 


ſcalpel, but with great caution, to avoid 
injuring any of the tubjacent tendons of 
the extenſor muſcle, which might occaſion 
vivlent pains, inflammation, convulſions, 
a gangrene, and even death; all which 
have alto been frequently the conſequences 
of cauſtics penctrating to thoſe parts. 


tion, through which neither air nor in- CORN ACHINE - POWDER, the ſame 


tects can penetrate, 

Corn not exceeding the under-mentioned 
prices, ſhall have the following bounties 
per quarter, vi. 


Price per Qx. || Bounty per Qr. 
S. 8. d. 
Wheat $2 5 0 
Rye 1 12 3 6 
Barley and malt 1 4 2 6 
Oatmeal 0 15 2 6 


In France, corn of the growth of the 


kingdom is reckoned a contraband com- 
modity. 


CoRN MILL, a water-engine for grinding 


of corn. See Milt and GRINDING. 


Corn likewiſe makes the firſt part of the 


engliſh name of teveral plants, on account 
of their growing among corn : thus we 
call the cyaus, corn-bottle ; the glgdio- 
tus, corn- flag; the chryſanthemum, corn- 
marygold ; the firm, corn-parſley ; the 
Twolertanella, corn- allet; the campanu- 
la, corn- violet, Sc. See the articles 
CyYanus, GLanioOLUs, @&-. 


Cox x, in medicine and ſurgery, a hard tu- 


bercle like a flat wart, growing in ſeveral 
parts of the feet, eſpecially upon the 
joints of the toes. This diſorder is not 
unjuſtly attributed to the wearing of too 
ſtrait or narrow-tocd ſhoes, which never 
fail to produce theſe tubercles, eſpecially 
the perſon is obliged to ſtand or walk 
much, and in the ſummer-time. 

Various are the methods uſed for remov- 
ing theſe calloſities of the ſłin and cuticle; 
foie by knife, and others by application 
of emoilient and cauſtic or eroding me- 


with what is ſometimes called the carl of 
Warwick's powder, and pulvis de tri- 
bus. This is a purging powder, and 
made thus: take of ſcammony, prepared 
with the fumes of ſulphur, two ounces 
diaphoretic antimony, one ounce z the 
cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce: make 
them altogether into a powder. It is a 
ſmart purge, and frequently given to 
children, againſt worms, from five to fif- 
teen grains; and to adults from fittezn 
grains to half a dran. 


-CORNAGE, an antient tenure, the ſervice 


whereot was to blow a horn, when any 
invaſion of the Scots was perceived, 

This tenure was very frequent in the 
northern counties near the Pitts wall. 


-ORNEA TuNICa, in anatomy, the ſe- 


cond coat of the eye, ſo called from its 
ſubſtance, which reſembles the horn of a 
lanthorn. See the article EYE, 

The cornea is convex, pellucid, and di- 
viſible into various lamellæ. It is ſitu- 
ated in the fore part of the eye, and fur- 
rounded by the ſclerotica. It has a moſt 
exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that the tears, 
upon the leaſt pain, may be ſqueezed out 
of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any 
filth, which, by ſticking to the cornea, 
might render it dim. 


CORNEL-TREe, cornus, in botany. Sce 


the article COoRNUus. 


CORNELIAN, /arda, the ſame with car- 


nelian, See CARNELIAN. 


CORNELIAN-CHERRY, 2 name ſometimes 


given to a ſpecies of col ne]- tree. 


k - 4 A 
ORNER, argulus, in a general ſenie, the 


ſame with angle. See ANGLE. 


dicines z but which way ſoever they are CORNERS, or ANGLES, Gee, in the 


removed, it is certainly the beſt to let 
their hard ſubſtance be firſt ſufficiently 
mollihed, and this may be obtained by 
eguently macerating them for a con- 


manege, the extremities of the four lines 
of tlie volte, when you work in a ſquare. 


CoORNER-TEETH of a horſe, the four teeth 
placed between the nuddling teeth and the 
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tufhes, being two above and two below, 
in each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot forth 
when the horſe is four years and a halt 
old. 4 

CORNER-STONES, among builders, the 
two ſtones which ſtand one in each jaumb 
of a chimney. The breadth of each ſtone 
ought to be equal to that of the jaumb, 
and its face to be hollowed in the ſweep 
of a circle; their height ought to reach 
from the hearth to the mantle- tree: they 
are commonly made of Ryegate or fire- 
ſtone. 

CORNE T, in the military art of the an- 
tients, an inſtrument much in the nature 
of a trumpet, which when it only ſound- 
ed, the enſiznus were to march alone, 
without the ſoldiers; whereas, when the 
trumpet only ſounded, the ſoldiers were 
to move without the enſigns. The cor- 
nets and buccinz founded the charge 
and retreat, and the cornets and trumpets 
ſounded during the courſe of the battle. 

COrNET, in the military art of the mo- 

derns, the third commiſſion-officer in a 
troop of horle or dragoons. 
This is a very honourable poſt : he com- 
mands in the licutenant's abſence ; his 
principal duty being to carry the ſtandard, 
near the middle of the firſt rank of the 
{quadron. 

CORNEUS, the name by which Linnzus 
calls a kind of tin-ore, fonnd in black 
columns, with irregular ſides, and ter- 
minating in priſms. See TI. 

CORNICHE, Cornisn, or CoRNice, 
in architecture, the uppermoſt member 
of the entablature of a column, as that 
which crowns the order. The corniche 
is the third grand diviſion of the trabea- 
tion, commencing with the frieze, and 
ending with the cymatium. The cor- 
niche 1s different in different orders, 
there being as many kinds of corniches as 
there are EFerent orders of columns. It 

is molt plain in the tuſcan order. Vigno- 
la makes it conſiſt of an ovum or quar- 
ter-round, an aſtragal or baguette, the 
reglet or fillet, the larmier, and the talon. 
See theJarticle TUSCAN ORDER. 

In the ionic, the members are in moſt 
reſpects the ſame as in the doric, except 
that they are frequently enriched with 
carvings, and have always dentils, See 
the article IONIC ORDER. 

In the doric, Vignola makes the capitals 
of the triglyphs of the frieze, with their 
bandeletters, a talon, mutules or dentils, 
a larmier with its guttæ underneath, a 
talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. See the 
article DORIC ORDER, | 


The corinthian corniche is the richetk 
and 1s gas. mes. hy by having both mo- 
dillions and dentils, contrary to the opt. 
nion of Vitruvius, who looks upon thete 
two ornaments as incompatible ; and oi 
Mr. Le Clerc, who accounts the dentils a+ 
peculiar to the ionic. See CORINTH1A\ 
ORDER and MoDILL1ON, 

In the compoſite there are dentils, it; 
mouldings carved, and there are channel; 
under the ſoffit. See the article ComPeoxirz 
ORDER. 

For the height and projęctures of the 
corniches in the e be e Goldman 


makes the height of the tuſcan 13, and 
its A 2 5 modules ; the height 


of the doric 14, and its projecture 2 , 
height of the ioni# 1 3, its projectie 
2 5 ; height of the corinthian 1 +, its 
projedture 2 48 height of the compoſite 
1 +, its projecture 2 48. 

Coxxicuk is allo uſed, in general, for all 
little projectures in maſonry or joinery, 
even where there are no columns, as the 
corniche of a chimney, beaufet, &c. 

Architrave-CORNICHE, that immediately 
contiguous to the architrave, the fricee 
being retrenched. 

Mutilated CORN1CHE, one whoſe proje Jure 
is cut, or interrupted to the right of the 
larmier: or reduced into a platband, with 
a cimatium. 

Cantaliver-CORNICHE, a term uſed by 
workmen for a corniche that has cantal:- 
vers underneath. Sec CANTALIVER. 

Coving-CORNICHE, that which has a grea' 
caſement or hollow in it, ordinarily lath- 
ed and plaſtered upon compals-ſprechct:, 
or brackets. 

Modillion-CORNICHE, one with modillion- 
under it. See the article MoDILLION, 

CoRNICHE is alſo uſed for the crowning: 
of pedeſtals. See the article PEDEST al., 

CORNICHE-RING, of a piece of ordnance, 
is that next from the muzgle-ring, back- 
ward, See the article CANNON. 

CORNICULARIS eRoOCE5sUs, the pro- 
cefs or knob of the ſhoulder-bone, called 
thus becauſe it reſembles the figure ot 3 
crow's beak, 

CORNICULARIUS, in roman antiquity, 
an officer of the army, appointed to afhit 
the military tribune in quality of licute 
nant. 5 
They went the rounds inſtead of the tri- 
bune, viſited the watch, and were moſtiy 
the ſame with what the aids-major are in 
the french army : they had their name 
from a little horn they made uſe of, in 
giving their orders to the ſoldiers. 

CORNICULATE, 
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COR 
CORNICULATE, or CorNICULATED 


FLOWER, one with 'a ſharp-pointed ap- 
pendage, reſembling, in ſome degree, a 
cock's ſpur. 

CoRNICULATE PLANTS, the ſame with fi- 
liquoſe plants with horned pods, or ſeed- 
veſſels. | 

CORNISH, or CorRNICHE, in architecture, 
See the article CORNICHE. 

CORNISH CHOUGH. See CHOUGH, 

CORNISH DIAMOND, See DIAMOND, 

CORNISH RING, the fame with aſtragal. 
See the article ASTRAGAL. 

CORNIX, in ornithology, the name by 
which authors call ſeveral ſpecies of cor- 
rus, viz. the common crow, the royſton 
crow, the bluiſh crow or roller, and the 
rook. See CoRvus and CROW. 

CORNON, a town of Auvergne, in France, 
lituated on the river Allier, about three 
leagues welt of Clermont. f 

CORNU, KORN, in phyſiology. See the 
article HORN, 

CORNU AMMONIS, or HAMMONIS, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a genus of foſſile ſhells, call- 
ed ſerpent · ſtones, or ſnake-ſtones, by the 
vulgar. | 
They are found of all fizes, from the 
breadth of a fix-pence to more than two 
feet in diameter ; ſome of them rounded, 
others greatly compreſſed, and lodged in 
different ſtrata of ſtones and clays ; ſome 
again are ſmooth, and others ridged in 
different manners, their ſtriæ and ridges 
being either ſtraight, irregularly crook- 
el, or undulated. See plate LI. fig. 
The cornua ammonis undoubtedly belong 
to the cochlea-kind of ſhells. See the ar- 
ticle COCHLEA. 

Cognu CERVI, HART'S HORN, in the 
materia medica. See HART's HORN. 
CORNUCOPIA, or HORN of plenty, among 
painters, &c. is repreſented under the 
figure of a large horn, out of which i!- 
ſue fruits, flowers, Sc. Upon medals 
the cornucopi is given to all deities, ge- 
nii, and heroes, to mark the felicity and 
abundance of all the wealth procured by 
the goodnels of the former,” or the care 

and valour of the latter. 

CORNUCOPLE, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria- dig ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is univalvular ; there is 
no pericarpium, but the corolla incloſes 
a ſingle turbinated ſeed, convex on one 
lide, and plane on the other. 

CORNUCOPIOIDES, in botany, the ſame 


with the cornucopiæ. See the preceding 
article. | 
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CORNUS, the CorNEL-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the fe- 
trandria- monogynia claſs, the flower of 
which conſiſts of four oblong, acute, 
plane petals ; the fruit is a reundiſh um- 
bilicated drape ; the ſeed a cordated or 
oblong nut, with two cells. See plate 
LIII. fig. 2. 
The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, 
and aſtringent; ſtrengthens the ſtomacii, 
ſtops all kinds of fluxes and looſeneſs, and 
is good in fevers, eſpecially if attended 
with a diarrhoea. 

CORNUTA, in ichthyology, the name by 
winch ſome call a ſpecies of trigla with 
a great number of cirri, an octagonal 
body, and more uſually called lyra. 

CORNUTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia cla of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent ; the limb quadrifid, the upper 
ſegment being ere& and roundiſh, the la- 
teral one diſtinct, and the lower roundith 
and entire: the fruit is a globole berry, 
with a reniform ſeed. 

CORNUTUS y1scCts, an eaſt-indian fiſh, 
with a remarkable horn on the back part 
of its head. 

CORN WAL, the moſt weſterly county of 
England, which gives the title of duke to 
the prince of Wiles. 

It ſends forty-four members to parliament, 

COROCORO, in ichthyology, a braſilian 
fiſh, nearly allied to the coracinus, See 
the article CORACINUS. 

CORODY, in our Jaw, ſignified antiently 
a ſum of money, or allowance of meat, 
drink, and cloathing, that was due to the 
king from an abbey, or other houſe of re- 
ligion, of which he was founder, towards 
the ſuſtenance of ſuch of his ſervants as 
he thought proper to beſtow it upon. 

Cogobio HABENDO, Aa writ to exact a co- 
rody of an abbey, or religious houle. 

COROLLA, among botaniſts, the moſt 
conſpicuous part ot a flower, ſurrounding 
the organs of generation, and compoſed 
of one or mere flower-leaves, moſt com- 
monly called petals, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the leaves of the plant : according 
as there is one, two, or tarce of the!e po- 
tals, the corolla is ſaid to be monopetal- 
vas, dipetalous, tripetalous, Cc. See tlie 
articles FLOWER, PETAL, &c. 

COROLLARY is an uſeful conſequence? 
drawn from ſomething already avvanc 4 
or demonſtrated: thus, it being demon 
rated that a triangle which has two equai 
ſides, has alſo wo ag gles cqual ; this co 
rollary will tollow, that a triangle which 
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angles equal. 

COROLLISTS, corollifz, an appellation 
given by Linnæus to thoſe 2 who 
have arranged plants under diſtin& claſſes 
according to the &fferent form of their 
coroll or flowergg ſuch is the celebrated 
Tournefort and Rivinus. Sce BOTANY. 

COROLLULA, a term uted by botanifts, 
to exprels the littlegpartial flowers, which 
together make upthe compound ones. 
Theſe corollulæ are of two kinds, the 
tubulated and ligulated; the former 
whereof are always furniſhed with a cam- 
panulated limb, *divided into four or five 
ſegments ; and the latter have only a flat 
linear limb, terminated by a ſingle point, 
or by a broader extremity, divided into 
three or five ſegments. Sce FLOWER, 

CORONA, CROWN, or CROWNING, in 
architecture. See CROWNING. 

Cokox aA, among anatomiſts, denotes that 
edge of the glans penis where the prepu- 
tium begins. See PENIS, Sc. 

Coxov aA, among botaniſts, expreſſes any 
thing growing on the head of a ſeed. 
Theile coronæ are of various kinds: 
ſometirnes ſimple, conſiſting only of a 
dentated membrane: ſometimes pappoſe, 
confiſting of downy matter; 8 824 in 
ſome caſes, is immediately affixed to the 
ſeed ; in others it has a pedicle growing 
from it; and it ſometimes is compoſed of 
ſimple. filaments, and ſometimes is ra- 
mole. Hence, in the deſcription of the 
ſeeds of plants, they are frequently ſ:id 
to be crowned or winged with down : the 
uſe of this part being evidently to ſcatter 
and diſperſe the ſeeds, when ripe. 

CORONA A&THIOPICA, JETHIOPIAN 
CROWN, See /ETHIOPIAN. 

CcRONA BOREAL1IS, the NORTHERN 
CROWN, or GARLAND, in altronomy, 
a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 8, 
in Tycho's as many, and in Mr. Flam- 
ſtead's 21. 

CORONA CLERICALI1S, the ſame with coif, 
See the article COIF, 

CoRONA IMPERIALIS, in natural hiſtory, 
a beautiful ſhell of the yoluta-kind, dit- 
tinguiſhed by certain eminences forming 
a fort of crown. See VOLUTA. 

CORONA IMPERIAL1IS, CROWN IMPE- 
RIAL, in botany, makes a diſtinct genus 
of plants, according to Tournefort, but 
is ranged under fritillaria by Linnzus. 

CORONA solls, SUN-FLOWER, in botany, 
the ſame with helianthus. See the article 
HELIANTHUS. . 
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CORONA PLACIJTORUM CUSTOs. 8 
the article CpSToOs, 

CORONAL, coronalis, in anatomy, the- 
firſt ſuture of the ſkull. See the article; 
SUTURE and SKULL, 
This future reaches tranſverſely from the 
one temple to the other, and join; the e. 
frontis with the oſſa parictalia. 

CORONALE Os, in anatomy, the fame 
with the os frontis. See FRONT15, 

CORONARIA, in botany, a- genus 6 
the decandria-pritarynioaclals of plants, 
the corolla of which conſuſts of live petals, 
their ungues being of the length of th 
cup, and increated by a margin: th: 
fruit is a cylindric capſule, contains 
one cell, and opening at the top: tt» 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 

CORONARY vEssELs, waſa cas, 
in anatomy, certain veſſels which jv {ly 
the ſubſtance of the heart with blood. 

CORONARY ARTERIES, are two aitrrics 
ſpringing out of the aorta, before it }cave 
the pericardium, 

CORONARY VEIN, a vein diffuſed over the 
exterior ſurface of the heart. It is form- 
ed of ſeveral branches arifing from al! 
parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the 
vena cava, whither it conveys the te- 
mains of the blood brought by the coio- 
nary arteries. 

Stomachic CORONARY, a vein inſe ted into 
the trunk of the ſplenic vein ; which, by 
uniting with the meſenteric, forms the 
vena porta, See the article PORTA. 

CORONATORE ELIGENDO, in law, 2 
writ that lies directed to the ſheriff, ou 
of the court of chancery, on the- death 
or diſcharge of any coroner, command- 
ing him to call the freeholders of the 
county, for the election of a new coro- 
ner, and to certify to the ſaid court both 
the election and the name of the party 
choſen, and to adminiſter his oath to 
him, Ec. 

CORONATORE FXONERANDO, a writ that 
lies for the diſcharge of a coroner on ac- 
count of negligence of his duty, or in- 
ſufficiency. 

CORONE, in anatomy, the anterior apo- 
phyiis of the lower jaw. See Jaw. 
CORONEOLA, in botany, the ſame wit! 

the lyſimachia. See LyYS$IMACHIA. 

CORONER, an antient officer of thus 
kingdom, ſo called becauſe he is wholly 
employed for the king and crown. 

The office of coroners eſpecially concerns 
the pleas of the crown; and they ate 
conſervators of the peace in the _ 
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here elected, being uſually two for each 
county. Their authority 1s judicial and 
miniſterial : judicial, where a perſon comes 
to a violent death ; to take and enter ap- 
peals of murder, prenounce judgment 
on outlawries, &c. and to enquire into 
the lands, goods, and eſcape of mur- 
derers, treaſure- trove, wreck of the ſea, 
deodands, Sc. The miniſterial power 
is when coroners execute the king's writs, 
on exception taken to the ſheriff, as being 
party in a ſuit, of Kin to ether of the 
parties, or on the .default of the ſheriff, 
&c. The authority of the coroner does not 
terminate on the demiſe of the king, as 
that of judges, &c. does, who act by the 
king's commiſſion. On default of ſhe- 
riffs, coroners are to impannel juries, 
and to return iſſues on juries not appcar- 
ing, Tc. 

CORONET. See the article CRowx. 

CORONET, or CRONET of @ horſe, the 
loweſt part of the poſtern, which runs 
round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by the hair joining and covering the 
upper part of the hoot. 

CORONILLA, HATCHET-VETCH, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the e decandria 
claſs of plants, whoſe corolla is papiliona- 
ccous ; the vexillum cordated, bent back - 
wards, and ſcarce longer than the alæ, 
ſtanding in cluſters at the top of the 
branch : the fruit is a very long, flen- 
der pod, contracted between each ſeed, 
and r med of two valves, with only one 
cell; the ſeeds are numęrous, and of a 
round figure. See plate LIV. fig. 4. 

CORONOPUS, BUCKSHORN-PLANTAIY, 
in botany, makes a diſtin genus of 

plants, according to ſome, but is ranged 
by Linnzeus under plantago. See the ar- 
ticle PLANTAGO. 

COROPITÆA, the fame with the agoniſti- 
ci. See the article AGoNnISTIC1. 

COKPORA CaveERNOsSA, in anatomy. 
See the article CAVERNOSE. 

CORPORA OLIVARIA, two protuberances 
of the medulla oblongata. See the ar- 
ticles BRAIN and Or 1VaR'A coRrORA. 

CORPORA PYRAMIDALTA, two protube- 
rances of theunder-part of the cerebellum, 
fo called from their reſemblance of a py- 
ramid. See CERFBELLUM. 

CorroRA STRIATA, two protuberances 
in the lateral ventricles of the brain. See 
the article BRAIN. 

CORPORA HABEAS, in law, 
ticle HanFas. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a 
lerjeant, in a company of foot, who has 


See the ar- 
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charge over one of the diviſions, places 
and relieves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde: he alſo re- 
ceives the word from the inferior rounds, 
which paſſes by his corps de garde. This 
officer carries a fuſee, and is commonly 
an old ſoldier: there are generally chree 
corporals in each company. 


CORPORAL of a ſhip, an officer who has 


the charge of ſetting and relieving the 
watches and centries, and who ſees thax 
the ſoldiers and failors keep their arms 
neat and clean: he teaches them how to 
uſe their arms, and has a mate under 
him. 


CorPORAL, corporale, in the chriſtian 


church, a name for the linnen cloth 
thrown over the conſecrated elements at 
the celebration of the euchariſt. See the 
article EUCHARIST. 

The inſtitution of it is aſcribed to Euſe- 
bius biſhop of Rome, about the year 
300. 


CORPORATE, or INCORPORATE, is 


{aid of corporations. 
CORPORATION, 


See the article 


CORPORATE COUNTY. See COUNTY. 
CORPORATION, a body politic, or in- 


corporate, ſo called becaule the perſons 
or members are joined into one body, and 
are qualified to take and grant, &c. 
Corporations are either ſpiritual or tem- 
poral : ſpiritual, as biſhops, deans, arch- 
deacons, parſons, vicars, &c. Tempo- 
ral, as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, bur- 
geſſes, Sc. And ſome corporations are 
of a mixed nature, compoled of ſpiritual 
and temporal perſons, ſuch as heads of 
colleges and hoipitals, Sc. All corpo- 
rations are ſaid to be eccleſiaſtical or lay: 
eccleſiaſtical are either regular, as ab- 
bies, priories, chapters, Sc. or ſecular, 
as biſhoprics, deaneries, archdcaconries, 
Sc. lay, as thoſe of cities, towns, com- 
panies, or communities of commerce, 
Sc. See ABBEY, COMPanY, Ec. 
Corporations may be eſtabliſhed three 
different ways, v;z. by preſcription, let- 
ters patent, or act of parliament; but 
are moſt commonly eſtabliſhed by patent 
or charter. London is a corporation by 
preſcription : but though corporations 
may be by preſcription, yet it ſhall be 
intended, that it did originally derive its 
authority by a grant frem the king. 

A corporation may be diffolved ; for it 
is created upon a truſt, and if it be 
broken, it is forfeited. No perſon ſhall 


bear office in any corporation but ſuch as 
have received the ſacrament, taken oaths, 
Oc. 
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Se. and none are to execute in a corpo- 


ration for more than a year. A corpo- 
ration cannot ſue or appear in — 2 
but by an attorney. ., 

Ordinances made by corporations, to be 
obſerved on pain of impriſonment, forfei- 
ture of goods, &c. are contrary to Mag- 
na Charta. Actions ariſing in any cor- 
poration, may be tried in the corporation 
courts : but if they try actions not with- 
in their juriſdictions, and encroach upon 
the common law, they are liable to be 
puniſhed for it. The corporation of the 
city of London is to anſwer for all parti- 
cular miſdemeanors committed in any of 
the courts of juſtice within the city, and 
for all other general miſdemeanors com- 

mitted in the city. 

CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which de- 
nominate a body. See QUALITY, Bopy, 
and INCORPOREAL. 

CORPORIFICATION, or CorroRa- 
TION, in chemiſtry, the operation of re- 
covering ſpirits into the ſame body ; or, 
at leaſt, into a body nearly the ſame with 
whit they had before their ſpiritualiza- 
non. 

CORPS DE GARDE, a poſt in an army, 
ſometimes under covert, ſometimes in the 

open air, to receive a number of ſol- 
diers, who are relieved from time to time, 
and are to watch in their turns, for the 
ſecurity of ſome more conſiderable _—_ 
Corps de garde is frequently uled for the 
men who watch in this poſt. 

Cors DE BATAILLE, the main body of an 

army, drawn up in order of battle. See 

the articles ARMY and GUARD. 
Corrs, in architecture, a term to ſignify 
any part that projects or advances be- 
yond the naked of a wall, — as a 
ound for ſome decoration, or the like. 
CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate 
of a perſon too much loaded with fleſh or 
fat. See FLESH and Far. 
An exceſſive degree of corpulency or fat- 
neſs becomes a diſeaſe, when the whole 
body, as well as the belly, is grown in- 
to ſuch a bulk, that the actions, eſpeci- 
ally with reſpect to motion and reſpira- 
tion, are greatly impaired if not entire- 
ly impeded. Boerhaave obſerves, that 
corpulency does not conſiſt in the ſolids 
of the body's being increaſed, but in their 
being diſtended to a greater pitch by the 
abundance of humours collected in 
them. 
Corpũlency ariſes from a laudable, co- 
pious, oily, ſoft blood, containing leſs 
than its ſhare of ſalt 3 and is promoted 
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by any thing that tempers and ſoftens the 

blood, and renders it leſs ſharp and ſa- 

line; ſuch are want of exerciſe and mo- 

tion, an indolent life, too much lleep, 

nouriſhing foods, &c. 

There is not a better remedy to reduce 2 

corpulent habit, than acetum ſcilliticum 

drunk upon an empty ſtomach. Semen 
fraxini, or bird's tongue, as it is called, 
ad 3}. drank in a morning in a glals of 
wine, is very much commended as an et- 
fectual diuretic, and, on that account, 
abates corpulency. Borellus commends the 
chewing of tobacco; but it is not ſafe for 
all perſons to uſe it, leſt it ſhould throw 
them into a conſumption. Thoſe that 
are naturally groſs and fat oftener die 
ſuddenly than other people. The moſt 
extraordinary inſtance of corpulency per- 
haps ever known, was that of Edw. Bright 
of Malden, in Eſſex, who, dying in 
Nov. 1750, at the age of twenty-nine 
years, weighed ſix hundred and ſixtecn 
pounds; his waiſtcoat, with great eaſe, 
was buttoned round ſeven men of ordi- 
nary ſize. 

CORPUS, Boy, in phyſiology. See the 
article Bopy. 

Corevs, in anatomy, a term applied to ſe- 
veral parts of the animal ſtructure, as 
corpus calloſum, corpus cavernoſum, cor- 
pus higlimori, corpus lacteum ovarii, cor- 
pus pampiniforme, Sc. 

Coryus CALLOSUM, a medullary part of 
the brain, which covers the whole lateral 
ventricles. See the articles BRAIN and 
CALLOSUM CORPUS, 

CoRPUus CAVERNOSUM, a cavernous ſub- 
ſtance, ſurrounding the vagina, which 
ſwells in the time ot coition. See VAGINA 
and CAVERNOSE. 

CorPus PAMPINIFORME, à body formed 
a little above the teſticles, by the diviſion 
and reunion of the ſpermatic veins. See 
the article SpER MATIC. 

CORPUS RETICULARE. S2eRETICULARE 
CORPUS, 

Corus is alſo uſed in matters of litera- 
ture, for ſeveral works of the ſame na- 
ture, collected together in the form of 2 

ſyſtem of any art or ſcience. See Bobv. 

CaRPUs CUM CAUSA, in law, a writ il- 
ſuing out of the chancery, to remove both 
the body and record, touching the cauſe 
of any man lying for execution, upon 4 
judgment for debt, into the king's bench, 
there to lie till he has ſatisfied the judg- 
ment. 

Coxrus CHRISTI, a feſtival of the church; 
kept on the next Thurſday after Trinity- 
ſunday, 
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funday, inſtituted in honour of the eu- 
chariſt; to which alſo one of the colleges 
in Oxford is dedicated. 


CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a minute par- 


ticle, or phyſical atom, being ſuch as a 
natural body is made up of. By this 
word is not meant the elementary par- 
ticles, nor the <4 pa principles of 
chemiſts ; but ſuch particles, whether of 
a ſimple or compound nature, whole parts 
will not be diſſolved nor diſſipated by or- 
dinary degrees of heat. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, in the ſecond book of his Optics, 
ſhews a way of gueſling, with great ac- 
curacy, at the ſize of the component cor- 
puſcles of bodies. See COLOUR, 


CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY, that way 


of philoſophiſing which endeavours to ex- 
plain things, and to account for the phæ- 
nomena of nature by the motion, figure, 
reſt, poſition, &c. of the corpulcles, or 
the minute particles of matter, See the 
article ATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

This philoſophy is ſo very antient, that, 
both before Epicurus and Democritus, 
and even befere Leucippus taught in 
Greece, there was a phœnician philo- 
ſopher, who explained natural phæno- 
mena by the motions and affections of the 
minute corpuſcles of matter, as very old 
writers hn us: and, therefore, it 
ſhould rather be called plicenician philo- 
ſophy, than epicurean. i 
Mr. Boyle ſums up the chief principles 
of the corpuſcular hypotheſis, which now 
flouriſhes under the mechanical philoſo- 
phy, in theſe particulars: 

1. They ſuppoſe that there is but one 
catholic or univerſal matter, which is an 
extended, impenetrable, and diviſible ſub- 
ſtance, common to all bodies, and capable 
of all forms. 2. That this matter, in 
order to form the vaſt variety of natural 
bodies, muſt have motion in ſome or all 
its aſſignable parts; and that this motion 
was given to matter by God the creator 
of al things, and has all manner of di- 
rections and tendencies. 3. Matter muſt 
alſo be actually divided into parts, and 
each of theſe primitive particles, frag- 
ments, or atoms of matter, muſt have its 
pour magnitude or ſize, as alſo its pecu- 
lar figure or ſhape. 4. They ſuppoſe al- 
lo, that theſe differently ſized and ſhaped 
particies may have as different orders and 
potions, whereof great variety may ariſe 
m the compoſition of bodies. 


CORRECTION, in printing, the point- 


ing out or diſcovering the faults in a 
printed ſheet, in order to be amended by 
6 


the compoſitor, before it be printed off. 
See the article PRINTING. 


The corrections are placed on the margin 
of every page, right againſt the line 
wherein the | A are found ; and there 
are different characters uſed to expreſs 
different corrections: thus & is put for 
dele, to intimate that ſomething, as a point, 
letter, word, &c. daſhed in that line, is 
to be taken out. If any thing is to be 
inſerted, the place is to be marked thus a 
and the thing to be inſerted, added in the 
margin. When there are two or more 
corrections in the ſame line, then they 
are ail ſeparated in the margin by little 
bars, thus |. If a ſpace be omitted, its 
place is marked with a caret, and the 
margin thus . When a letter is in- 


verted, it is expreſſed in the margin thus 
©. When any thing is to be tranſ- 
poſed, it is directed thus, Extraordina 


'F 
ſearce ever fail of [attainmentsexciting en- 


Y, tor Extraordinary attainments ſcarce 
ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
margin is added tr. If italic characters 
are to be changed for roman, or ice ver- 
ſa, a line is drawn thus — under the 
letters, and rom, or ital. is written in 
the margin. If a ſpace, or an m or n 
quadrat, ſtick up, and print black, it 
is marked in the margin with a daſh, 
thus |. If a word, ſentence, or - 
graph is entirely omitted, the place is 
marked with a caret, and in the margi 
is put the word out. If the letters of a 
word ſtand too far aſunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin 
is put a crooked ine or hook, thus . 
There are many other marks uſed in cor- 
recting, as / for ſuperior, cap. tor capi- 
tal, J. c. for lower-caſe, Cc. 

CORRECTION, in the manege, denotes aids 
given with ſeverity. See the articles Alo 
and CHASTISEMENT, 

CORRECTION, in pharmacy, the adding 
tome ingredient to a compoſition, in or- 
der to check or moderate the violence of 
operation: thus, for inſtance, fome car- 
minatives, ſuch as the feed of fennel, or 
aniſe, are added to ſena- leaves, which 
when exhibited alone, generally produce 
flatulenciesand gripes. SeeCORRECTOR, 

CORRECTION, in rhetoric, the fame with 
epanorthoſis. See EPANORTHO5 1s, 

CORRECTOR, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing that mends the faults or bad quali- 
ties of others. 

CORRECTOR of the flaple, a clerk belong- 
ing do the ſtaple, whole buſineſs is to 

write 


COR 


write down and record the bargains that 
merchants make there. 

CoRRECTOR, in medicine and pharmacy, 
an ingredient in a compoſition, which 
guards againſt or abates the force of an- 

other. 

. Thus the lixivial ſalts prevent the griev- 
ous vellications of reſinous purges, by 
dividing their particles, and preventing 
their adheſions to the internal membranes, 
whereby ſometumes they occaſion intoler- 
able gripings : and thus ſpices and car- 
minative ſceds alſo aſſiſt in the cafier ope- 
ration of ſome cathartics, by diſſipating 
collections of wind. In the making a 

medicine, ſuch a thing is alſo called a 
corrector, as deſtroys or diminiſhes a 
quality in it, that could not otherwiſe 
be diſpenſed with: thus turpentine may 

be called the corrector of quickſilver, by 
deſtroying its fluxity, and making it 
thereby capable of mixture; and thus re- 
ctified ſpirit of wine breaks off the points 
of ſome acids, ſo as to make them become 
fate and good remedies which before were 
deſtructive. Quincy. 

COR RELATIVE, tomething oppoſed to 
another in a certain relation. Thus, fa- 
ther and fon are correlatives. Light and 
darkneſs, motion and reſt, are correlative 
and oppoſite terms. : 

CORRIDOR, or CoglooR. See the article 
CoRIDOR. 

CORRIGIOLA, in botany, a genus of 
plants called by Linnæus illecebrum. See 
ILLECEBRUM. 

CORRIVAL, a term ſometimes ufed in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe with rival. See the 
article RIVAL. 


CORROBORANTS, or CORROBORA- 


TIVE MEDICINES, the ſame with 
ſtrengtheners. See STENGTHENERS. 
CORRODY, or Corovy. See the article 

CORODY, 

CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the ac- 
tion of gnawing away, by degrees, the 
the continuity of the parts of bodies, 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies. 

CORROSION, in chemiſtry, an action on 
bodies, by means of proper menſtruums, 
that produces new combinations, and a 
change of their form, without convert- 

Ing them to fluidity, See the article 
MENSTRUUM., , 
The ſubje& of this operation, as it is uſec 
in pharmacy, is principally metals ; and 
the manner in which it is performed is 
commonly of two kinds: the firſt and 
moſt ſimple is, when the body to be cor- 
roded is put into a fluid menſtruum, and 
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either taken out inſtantly, and put inte a 
moiſt place, as in the method general}; 
practiſed in making a ceruſs; or continu. 
ed therein till the whole of the matter be 
corroded, as in the preparation of turbith 
mineral from the oil of vitriol and mer. 
cury. This may prof erly be called cor- 
roſion by immerſion. The other, called 
in domeltic chemiſtry, cementation, 1: 
performed by expoſing the body to be cor- 
roded, to the action of a vapour or ſteum.— 
expelled by heat, from what is uſed a: 
the menſtruum, as in the proceſs given 
by the Edinburgh Dilpenſatory tor tlie 
making ceruſs. 
There are, nevertheleſs, other method; 
by which corroſions are, in moſt in- 
ſtances, made; as in the rubigo chalybj: 
of the London Diſpenſatory, wher- 
{ſprinkling or rubbing of the body over 
with a menſtruum are ordered in the 
place of dipping, which the form of ſtetl. 
filings made inconvenient : and ſome 
others, which from the particular texture 
of the matter become neceſſary; thus in 
the corroſion of mercury by ſulphur, in 
the preparation of æthiops mineral, ui. 
turation, or ſometimes tution , is employ - 
ed: and in the chalybis cum ſulphure prey. 
the heated fteel is only touched with the 
ſulphur. 

CORRUGAT OR, in anatomy, a muſcle 
which ariles fleſhy from the procels ot 
the os frontis, next the inner or great 
angle of the orbit, above the joining ot 
the os naſi and the ſuperior procels of the 
os maxillare with this bone: from thence 
it runs obliquely outwards and upwards, 
and is inſerted into the fleſhy part of the 
occipito-frontalis, ſome of its fibrille 

aſſing through into the ſkin, a little 
higher than the middle region of the eyc- 
brows. 
Its uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the fore- 
head, by pulling it down after the action 
of the occipito-frontalis ; and when it acts 
moſt forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the {kin 
of the front between the ſupercilia, as 
happens when we frown, or Knit tit 
brows. | = 

CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicine“ 
which corrode whatever part of the bo 
they are applied to: ſuch are burnt alum, 
white precipitate of mercury, white \| 
triol, red precipitate of mercury, but.c 
of antimony, lapis infernalis, Ec. 

CORRUPTICOLEZE, in church-hiſtory, 3 
{e& of heretics, ſo called from their m. 
taining that the body of Chriſt was c. 
ruptible, that the fathers had owned " 
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and that to deny it was to deny the truth 
of our Saviour's paſſion. 


CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extinc- 


tion, or, at leaſt, ceſſation for a time, 
of the proper mode of exiftence of any 
natural body. See PUTREFACTION. 
Whenever any body loſes all or any of 
thoſe accidents, which are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the conſtituting of ſuch a par- 
ticular kind, it js hen faid to be corrupt- 
ed, or deſtxoyed, and lotes its former de- 
- nomination :; but nothing can be deſtroy- 
ed of its ſubſtance, or materiality; for as 
in generation, nothing of matter is pro- 
duced that did not before exiſt, ſo in cor- 
ruption, nothing. more is loſt beſides that 
particular modification Which was its 
form, and conſtituted it of ſuch a ſpecies. 
Dr. Drake accounts for the corruption of 
animal and vegetable bodies thus: the 
principle of corruption is, perhaps, the 
tame which in a ſtate of circulation, is 
the principle of life, 4172. the air, which 
is found mixed in conſiderable quantities 
with all ſorts of fluids, as neceſſary to 
vegetable as to animal liſe. Now this 
air has two motions, vix. an expanſive 
one, from its natural elaſticity, by means 
whereof it communicates that mteſtine 
motion which all juices have, and by 
which the containing parts are gradually 
extended, and grow; and a circulary 
or progreſſive motion, which is not eſſen- 
tial to it, but is occaſioned by the reſiſt- 
ance of the ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, 
which obliges it to take that courſe that is 
molt free and open, which is through the 
veſſels of animals and plants. Now this 
courſe being ſtopt, the expanſive motion 
ſtill remains, and continues to act till, by 
degrees, it has ſo far overcome the includ- 
ing bodies, as to bring itſelf to an equal 
degree of expanſion with the external air, 
which it cannot do without deltroying 
the texture and continuity, or ſpecific de- 
gree of coheſion, of thoſe ſolids, which is 
what we call a ſtate of corruption. 

The expullive or deſtructive quality of the 
air in bodies may be promoted two ways, 
and therefore corruption accelerated by as 
many ways, ViZ, either by weakening the 
tone or coheſion of the including parts, and 
ſo facilitating the work of the air, as is the 
cale when fruit is bruiſed, which is found 
to corrupt ſooner than in any other part : 
or by intending the expanſive force of the 
air itſelf by heat, or ſome other co-oper- 
ating circumſtance, and ſo helping it to 
overcome the reſiſtance the ſooner. 

CorruPTION of blood, in law, an infec- 
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tion accruing to a man's ſtate, attainted 
of ſelony and treaſon, and to his iſſue ; 
for as he loſes all to the prince, &c. his 
iſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to any 
other anceſtor by him: and if he were 
noble, his heirs are rendered ignoble. 

CORSA, in architecture, the ſame with 
plat-band. See PLAT-BAND. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours 
the ſea for plunder, with an armed veſ- 
ſel, without commiſſion from any prince 
or power. A. corlair differs from a pris 
vateer, in that the latter acts under a 
commiſſion, and only attacks the veſſels 
of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence he 
had his commiſſion. 

CORSELET, a little cuiraſs; or, accord- 
ing to others, an armour or coat made 
to cover the whole body, antiently worn 
by the pike-men, uſually placed in the 
front and flanks of the battle, for the 
better reſiſting the enemy's aſſaults, 
and guarding the ſoldiers placed behind 

them, 

CORSEPRESENT, in our old writers, the 
ſame with mortuary. See MORTUARY. 

CORSICA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
between 8* and 109 eaſt long. and be- 
tween 41 and 43* north latitude, about 
one hundred miles ſouth of Genva, and 
ſubject to that republic; though the na- 
tives have for many years diſputed their 
right, and are ſtill in arms againſt them. 

CORSNED BREAD, a certain ſuperſtitious 
trial made uſe of among our ſaxon an- 
ceſtors, by taking a piece of bread, and 
eating it, with folemn oaths and execra- 
tions, that it might prove poiſon, or their 
laſt morſel, if what they aſſerted or de- 
nied was not true, 

The bread was firſt accurſed by the 
prieſt, and then offered the ſuſpected cri- 
minal, to be ſwallowed by way of pur- 


gation, it being believed that it would 


choak him, it he was not innocent. 
CORSOIDES, a kind of greyith-white aga 
found in Germany. See Adar. 
CORTEX, BARK, in phytology and den- 
dranatomy. See the article Bark. 
CORTEX, or CORTEX PERUVIANUS, is 
more particularly uted for the quinqui- 
na, or Jeſuits-baxrk. Sce INE 
CORTEX WINTERANUS, in botany, Sc. 
a name given to the wild cinnamon-tree; 
See the article CINNAMON. 
CORTEX CEREBR1I, the cortical part of the 
brain, ſo called on account of its greyiſh 
colour. See the article BRAIN. 


CORTICAL, in general, ſomething con- 
lifting of, or reſembling bark. Hence the 
; E CORTICAL 
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CorT1CAL part of the brain, is the exte- 
rior part, ſo called on account of its in- 
veſting the internal or medullary part, as 
the bark of a tree does the woody part. 
See the article BRAIN. 

CORTIN, CuxrTain, or CURTIN, in 
fortification. See CURTIN. 

CORTONA, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, 
about thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Si- 
enna : eaſt long. 139, and north latitude 
43? 15, 

CORTUSA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which confiſts of one rotated pe- 
tal ; the fruit is an ovato-oblong acumi- 
nated capſule, furrowed longitudinally 
on each ſide, with two valves having their 
ſides involuted, and one cell containing 
numerous oblong, obtuſe, ſmall ſeeds. 
The leaves, ſays Dale, promote expecto- 
ration. 

CorTusA is alſo the name by which Plu- 
mier calls the thalia of Linnæus. See 
the article THALIA. 

CORVET), or CuRvET, in the manege. 
See the article CURVET. 

CORVINA, in ichthyology, the ſame with 
the guatucuſa of the Brafilians. 

CORVINDUM, or NELLA CORVINDUM, 
in natural hiſtory. See the article NELLA 
CORVINDUM. 

CORVINUS LaP1s, a name ſometimes 
given tothe belemnites. SeeBELEMNITES. 

CORVIPETA, m ornithology, a bird, 
otherwile called guitguit, See the article 
GUITGUIT. 

CORUNNA, or GROYNE, a port-town of 
Gallicia, in Spain, ſituated on a fine bay 
of the Atlantic ocean, about thirty-two 

miles north of Compoſtella : weft longit. 
9, and north lat. 43%. 

It is to this port that the engliſh pacquet- 
boat always goes, in time of peace, 

CORVO, in ichthyology, the- ſame with 
the coracinus. See CORACINUS. 

Corvo, in geography, the moſt weſterly 
of the Azores. See AZORES, 


CORUS, in jewiſh antiquity, the ſame with 


the homer. See the article Homes. 

Corus, in our old writers, denotes eight 
buſhels, or a quarter. See the articles 
BUSHEL and QUARTER. . 

Corus is alſo a wind, fo called by the 
Jews, riſing in the ſummer in the welt ; 
and is that at preſent called the north- 
eaſt wind. 

CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam 
of light iſſuing from any thing. It is 
chiefly uſed for aflaſh of lightening dart- 

ing from the clouds in time of thun« 


der. See the articles LIGuTNING and 
THUNDER, 

CORUSCATULA, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of foſſile fern, ſo called as being co. 
vered with a ſhining incruſtation. 

CORVUS, the RAVEN or CROw-kind, in 
ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- 
der of the picz, the diſtinguiſhing chara- 
Qeriſtic of which is, that the beak is of a 
convex and cultrated figure, the chaps 
nearly equal, and its baſe belet with hairs, 
To this genus belong the raven, the 
crow, rook, jackdaw, Cc. See the ar- 
ticle Raven, CRow, Rook, Sc. 

Corvus, in ichthyology, a name uſed for 
two very different fiſhes, viz. the tub. 
fiſh, and the doree, See 'TuB-ri3n 
and DOREE. 

Corvus AQUATICUS, the CORMORANT, 

ee the article CORMORANT. 

Cokxvus CORNUTUS, the RHINOCEROS- 
BIRD, See RHINOCEROS, 

Cokvus, the RAVEN, in aftronomy, a 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
wherein, according to Ptolemy and Ty- 
cho's catalogue, are ſeven ſtars ; where- 
as the Britannic catalogue reckons no leis 
than ten. 

Corvus, in roman antiquity, a military 
engine, or rather gallery, moveable at 

leaſure by means ot pullies, chiefly uſed 
in boarding the enemy's ſhips, to cover 
the men. 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of 

the goddeſs Cybele, who, inſpired with 
a ſacred fury, danced up and down, toſſ- 
ing their heads and beating on cymbals 
or brazen drums. They inhabited mount 
Ida, in the ifland of Crete, where they 
' nouriſhed the infant Jupiter, keeping a 
continual rattling with their cymbals, that 
his ſather Saturn, who had reſolved to 
devour all his male offspring, might not 
hear the child's cries. 

CORYBANTICA, in grecian antiquity, 
a feſtival kept in honour of the cory- 
bantes. 

CORYCEUM, in antiquity, the ſame with 
the apodyterium. See APODYTERIUM, 

CORY COMACHIA, among the antients, 
was a fort of exerciſe in which they puſh- 
ed forwards a ball, ſuſpended from the 
ceiling, and at its return either caught it 
with their hands, or ſuffered it to meet 
their body. Oribaſius informs us it was 
recommended for extenuating too groſs 
bodies. 

CORYDALIS, in botany. a name ſome- 
times uſed for the fumaria, or fumitory. 
Sox the article FUMARIA, 

CORY LVs, 
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CORYLUS, the HazLE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-polyandria claſs of 
plants, the male flowers of which are diſ- 
poſed in form of a long amentum; the 
temale ones are remote trom the males, 
on the ſame plant, ſeſſile, and included 
in a gem; there is no corolla nor peri- 
carpium ; the fruit is a ſubovated nut, 
wich a deraded baſe, and top a little com- 
reſſed and a little acuminated. See plate 
IV. fig. 7. 
The kernels of filberds and ſpaniſh nuts, 
though commonly eaten, are difficult of 
digeſtion, and conſequently bad for the 
ſtomach, and the caule of head-achs. 
CORYMBIFEROUS PLaANnTs are fuch 


as have a compound diſcous flower, but 


their ſeeds have no down adhering to 
them. They bear their flowers in 3 
and ſpreading round in the form of an 
umbrella. Of this kind are the corn- 
marygold, common ox-eye, the daiſey, 
camomile, mugwort, feverfew, Sc. 

CORYMBIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the Hugeneſia- mono- 
gamia claſs, the flower of which 1s 
monopetalous and equal ; the limb being 
divided into five lanceolated ſegments ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the immutated 
cup contains one oblong ſeed, covered 
with a wool-like down, 

CORY MBUS, *ogvut®-, among botaniſts, 

cluſters of berries, as thoſe of ivy. See 
the article CORY MBIFEROUS. 
Jungius uſes it to ſignify the extremity of 
a ſtalk, ſo ſubdivided and loaded with 
flowers, or fruits, as to compole a ſphe- 
rical figure. It is alſo, by modern bo- 
taniſts, uſed to ſignify a compound diſcous 
flower, which does not fly away in down, 
the chryſanthemum, daiſy, chryſocome, 
Sc. for this kind of flowers, being ſpread 
into breadth, reſemble an umbrella, or 
bunch of ivy-berries. 

CORYPHA, in botany, a genus of plants 
the characters of which are not perfectly 
aſcertained; the general ſpatha is com- 
pound ; the ſpadix ramoſe; and the corolla 
is divided into three oval, obtuſe, patent 
ſegments; the ſtamina are ſix ſubulated 
filaments, longer 'than the corolla; the 
antherz are adnate ; the germen is 
roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhort ; 
the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is a large, 
globoſe, unitbcular berry ; the ſeed is 
ungle, offeous, large and globoſe. 

CORYPHZENA, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of malacopterygious fiſhes, which 
have five oſſicles, or little bones, in 

the branchioſtege membrane, aud their 
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back-fin reaches from the head to the 
tail. 
To this genus belong the hippurus, no- 
vacula, and pompilus. See the articles 
HiepURUs, NovacULa, Sc. 
CORYPHE, among phyſicians, the crown 
af the head ; alſo the interior extremity 
of the fingers, next the nails, 
CORYZA, in medicine, a catarrh of the 
noſe. See the article CATARRH. 
CORZOLA, or CuRsCOLA, an iſland in 
the gulph of Venice, divided from Ragu- 
ſa, in Dalmatia, by a narrow ftrait z 
ealt long. 189, and north lat. 42% 3 67. 
COS, the WHET-$STOXF, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of vitreſcent ſtones, conſiſting of 
fragments of an indeterminate figure, 
ſub-opake and granulated. 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
ſome conſiſting of rougher and others of 
ſmoother, or even of altogether impalp- 
able particles; and uted not only for 
whet-ſtones, but alſo for mill- ſtones and 
other the like purpoſes. 
COSCINOMANCY, c,, among 
the antients, the art of divination by 
means of a ſieve. It was generally prac- 
tiſed to diſcover thieves, or others ſuſpect- 
ed of any crime, in this manner: they 
tied a thread to the ſieve, by which it was 
ſuſpended ; or ele placed a pair of ſheers, 
which they held up by two fingers; then 
prayed the gods to direct and aſſiſt them: 
after that they repeated the names of the 
perſons under ſuſpicion, and he, at whoſe 
name the ſieve whirled round, or moved, 
was thought to have committed the fact. 
This — — muſt have been very antient, 
being mentioned by Theocritus, in his 
third Idyllion. 
COSCYLIUM, a name by which ſome 
call the kermes. See KERMES. 
CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of 
an arch which is the complement of an- 
other to 90“. See the articles SECANT 
and COMPLEMENT. 
COSENAGE, or CoGnaT1ON, in law, 2 
writ that lies where the great-grandfather 
1s ſeized in his demeſne, as of fee, at 
the day of his death, of certain lands and 
tenements, and dying, a ſtranger enters 
and ahates : then ſhall the heir have this 
writ of coſenage. 
COSENZA, the capital of the hither Ca- 
labria, in the kingdom of Naples: eaſt 
long. 16* 35', and north lat. 39 15%, 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee. 
COSHERING, or Coche, in the 
feudal law, a grievous exadtion impoled 
by a fort of prerogative, or ſignoral au- 
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thority of the lords upon their tenants, 
in lying and feaſting, with all their re- 
tinue, for ſome time at their houſes, 

CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the fine of an 
arch, which is the complement of an- 
other to 90%. See SINE. 

COSMETIC, in phyſic, any medicine or 
. Preparation which renders the ſkin loft 
and white, or helps to beautify and im- 
prove the complexion, as lip ſalves, cold 
creams, cerufs, &c, 


Ir is faid that the Indians improve their 


complexions wonderfully by waſhing 
with the water of green cacao-nuts, 

COSMICAL, a term in aſtronomy, ex- 
preſſing one of the poetical riſings of a 
ftar : thus, a ſtar is ſaid to riſe coſmi- 
cally, when it riſes with the. ſun, or 
with that point of the ecliptic in which 
the jun is at that time: and the coſmi- 
cal ſetting is when a ſtar ſets in the weſt 
at the ſame time that the ſun riſes in 

the eaſt. 

CosMICAaL ASPECT, among aſtrologers, 
the aſpect of a planet with reſpect to the 
earth. See the article ASPECT, 

Cos uicaL QUALITIES are, by Mr. Boyle, 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with ſyſtematical 
ones, or thoſe reſulting from the ſyſtem of 
the univerle. 

COSMOGRAPHY, neojeſceqie, a defcri- 

ption of the ſeveral parts of the viſible 

world; or the art of delineating the ſe- 
veral bodies according to their magni- 

tudes, motions, relations, &c. 

Colmography conſiſts of two parts, aſtro- 

nomy and geography. See the articles 

ASTRONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. 

COSMOLABE, the name of an antient 
mathematical inſtrument, reſembling the 
aſt: olabe, and ſerving to meaſure diſtances 
both in the heavens and on the earth. 
See the article ASTROLABE. 

COSMOPOEIA, the ſame with the crea- 
tion of the world. See WORLD and 
CREATION. 

COSMOPOLI, in geography. See the 
article PORTO-FERAJO. 

COSMOPOLITE, a term denoting a ci- 
tizen of the world, or one who has no 
fixed reſidence any where. 

COSSACEKS, people inhabiting the banks 
of the rivers Nieper and Don, near the 
Black ſea and frontiers of Turky. Their 
country is commonly called the Ukraine, 
and is moſtly ſubject to Ruſſia. 

COSSE, or Cossic, terms uſed in old 

writers for algebra. See ALGEBRA, 

COSSET, among farmers, a colt, calf, 

lamb, &c. brought up by hand, with- 

out the dam. 
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COSSILAGO, in botany, the ſame with 
henbane. ' See HENBANE. 

COST, Riss, in anatomy. See Rigs. 

CoSTA.CANINA, in botany, the. narrow. 
teaved plaitain, called by ſome rib- 
wort. 

COSTAL, an appellation given by ana- 
tomiſts to ſeveral parts helonging to the 
ſides : thus we meet with coſtal muſcles, 
vertebræ, Fc. ä 

COSTA-RICA, a province of Mexico, 
bounded by the North ſea en the north. 
eaſt, and by the Pacific ocean on the 
ſouth-weſt, Its chief town is New- 
Carthage. 

COSTARUM DEPRES5SORES, in anato- 
my, that part of the intercoſtal muſcles 
which lies next the ribs. See the article 
INTERCOSTALS. 

COSTARUM LEVATORES, the ſame with 
the ſupracoſtals. See SUPRACOSTALS, 

COSTIVENESS, obſtruf#in alvi, in medi- 
cine, a preternatural detention of the fæ- 
ces, with an unuſual drineſs and hard- 
neſs thereof, and thence a ſuppreſſion of 
their evacuation. See COLIC. 

If coſtiveneſs proceeds from dry hard ex- 
crements, a moiſtening ſlippery diet of 
plums, cherries, or ſcalded apples, with 
or without raiſins, ſhould be taken; cof- 
fee ſnould be alſo drank with milk: but 
the moſt effectual means to remove theſe 
obſtructions, to raiſe the ſpirits, and the 
languid fibres of the inteſtines, are gentle 
purges, ſuch as purging mineral waters, 
purging falts, ſal mirabile Glauberi, warm 
water, and the common purging potion, 
as well as the lenitive electuary, and 
emollient clyſters. 

Hoffman ſays an obſtinate coſtiveneſs is 
owing generally to ſpaſms in the inteſ- 
tines themſelves, or in the lower part ot 
the colon and rectum; or, as propagat- 
ed by conſent from the more remote parts. 
The ſuppreſſion of this evacuation pro- 
duces ſcybals, generates flatulencies and 
other grievous ſymptoms, eſpecially in 
hypochondriac and hyſteric perſons : but 
when this diſeaſe ig conſtitutional, it may 
be borne a long while without danger. 
For coſtiveneſs in children, Boerhaave 
recommends abſorbents, and orders ſeven 
grains of the teftaceous powders, three 
times a day. The nurſe muſtforbear 
feeding upon any thing that is ſour or 
acid. Harris believes an acid to be fo pre- 
dominant in infants as to cauſe all their 
diſeaſes. 

COSTMARY, the engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies oi tanzy, See TANACETUM. 

COSTRANGULI, 
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CG OF 
COSTRANGULA, in botany, the fame 


+ with the ſcrophularia, See the article 
SCROPHULARIA, 
COSTS, in law, fignifies the expences of 
- a ſuit recovered by the plaintiff, together 
with damages. 
COSTUME, a term among painters : thus, 
a a painter muſt obſerve the coſtume ; that 
is, he muſt make every perſor and thing 
ſuſtain its proper character, and not only 
obſerve the ſtory, but the circumſtances, 
the ſcene of action, the country or place, 
and make the habits, arms, manners, 
proportions, and the like, to correſpond. 
COSTUS, in botany, a genus of the Mo- 
nantiria-monog yna clas of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of three lanceo- 
lated, concave, equal petals, placed pretty 
erect; the fruit is a roundiſh, coronated, 


trivalvular capſule with three cells, con- 


mining ſeveral triangular ſeeds. 

The root of this plant, or the coſtus ara- 
bicus in pharmacy, 15 an attenuant, a 
diuretic, and a fudorific : it is given in 
obſtructions of the menſes, and in chronic 
caſes, in which there are infarctions of 
the viſcera : its doſe is from ten grains to 
half a dram, but we ſeldom hear of its 
being given ſingly. It is uſed in the ve- 
nice treacle, mithridate, and caryocoſtine 
electuary. Coſtus muſt be choſen recent, 
denſe, odorous, bitteriſh, and not carious. 
It pays on importaticn a duty of 3 . 

100 

per pound, and there is a drawback. on 
exportation of 378d. 

COTAGE, or CoTtTaGE. See the article 
COTTAGE, 

CO- TANGENT, the tangent of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to 
909. See the article TANGENT. 

COTE-GARE, a term found in our old 
ſtatutes for reſuſe-wool, ſo clotted toge- 
ther as nat to be eaſily pulled aſunder. 

COTHURKNUs, the BUSKIN, in the anti- 
ent ſtage. See the article BUSKIN. 

COTICE, or CoT1sE, in heraldry, is the 

fourth part of the bend, and with us ſel- 
dam if ever borne but in couples, with a 
bend between them. See BeNnop. 
The bend thus bordered, is ſaid to be co- 
ticed ; as, he bears fable, on a bend co- 
ticed argent, three cinquefoils. See plate 
LXII. fig. 1. 

COTICULA, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to a very hard kind of cos. See the 
article Cos. 

Coricuta is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
touch- tone. See the article Touch- 
STONE, 
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COTINUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five ovated pe- 
tals, ſcarce larger than the cup; the fruit 
is an oval berry, with one cell containing 
a ſingle triangular feed. See plate 
LIV. fig. 5. 
The whole plant is thought to be extreme- 
ly drying and aſtringent: the wood is 
uſed in the ſouthern parts of France todye 
woollen cloth yellow ; and the leaves are 
uſed by the tanners for preparing their 
leather, See the article SUMACH, 

CoTiNus, dd, was alſo a name an- 
tiently uſed for the wild olive-tree, See 

the article OLEA. 

CO TON, or CoTTon. See CoTToON, 

COTONASTER, in botany, the ſame with 
the cratægus with oblong ſerrated leaves. 
See the article CRATÆ GUS. 

COTRONA,, a town of the further Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 
on the Mediterranean, about fifteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of St. Severino: eaſt lon, x79 
40', and north latitude 38? 50%. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop. 

COTTAGE a little houſe without lands 
belonging to it. 


COTTON, in commerce, a foft downy 
matter found on the gofiypium of bota- 
niſts. See GOSSYPIUM, 

Cotton is ſeparated from the ſeeds of tlie 
plant by a mill, and then ſpun and pre- 
pared for all forts of fine works, as 
ſtockings, waiſtcoats, quilts, ta I 
curtains, Sc. With it they leis 
make muſlin, and ſometimes it is mixed 
with wool, ſometimes with filk, and even 
with gold itſelf. 

The fineſt ſort comes from Bengal and 
the coaſt of Cormandel. 

Cotton makes a very conſiderable article 
in commerce, and 1s diſtinguiſhed into 
cotton-wool and cotton-thread. The firſt 
is brought moſtly from Cyprus, St. John 
d'Acre, and Smyrna: the moſt eſteem- 
ed is white, long, and ſoft. Thoſe who 
buy it in bales ſhould ſee that it has not 
been wet, moiſture being very prejudicial 
to it, The price of the fineſt is uſually 
from fix to ſeven piaſtres the quintal of 
forty four ocos. | 

Of cotton thread, that of Damas, called 
cotton d'once, and that of Jeruſalem, 


called bazas, are the moſt eſteemed ; as 


alſo that of the Antilles iſlands. It is to 
be choſen white, fine, very dry, and 
evenly ſpun. The other cotton-threads 
are the half bazas, the rames, the bele- 
din, and gondezel ; the payas and mon- 
taſui, 


301 
taſiri, the geneguins, the baquins, the 
* Jeſſelaſſars, of which there are two ſorts. 
Thoſe of India, known by the name of 
Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are 
of four or five forts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
letters A, B, C, Sc. They are ſold in 
bags, with a deduCtion of one pound and 
a half on each of thoſe of Tutucorin, 
which are the deareſt, -and two pounds 
on each bag of the other ſorts. For thoſe 
of Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Jeru- 
ſalem, the deduction at Amſterdam is 
eight in the hundred for the tare, and 
two in the hundred for weight, and on 
the value one per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment. 
Cotton of Siam, is a kind of ſilky cotton 
in the Antilles, ſo called becauſe the 
grain was brought from Siam. It is of 
an extraordinary fineneſs, even ſurpaſſing 
filk in ſoftneſs. They make hole of it 
there preterable to filk ones, for their 
luſtre and beauty. They fell from ten 
ta twelve and fifteen crowns a pair, but 
there are very few made, unleis for cu- 
riofity. 
The manner of packing COTTON, as prac- 
tiſed in the Antilles. The bags are made 
of coarſe cloth, of which they take three 
ells and a half each: the breadth is one 
ell three inches. When the bag has been 
well ſoaked in water, they hang it up, 
extending the mouth of it to croſs pieces 
of timber nailed to poſts fixed in the 
ground ſeven or eight feet high. He 
who packs it goes into the bag, which 
13 lax feet nine — deep, or thereabouts, 
and preſſes down the cotton, which another 
hands him, with hands and feet ; oblerv- 
ing to tread it equally every where, and 
puting in but little ata time. The belt time 
of packing is in rainy moiſt weather, 
3 the cotton be under cover. The 
dag ſhould contain from 300 to 320 
ounds. Tbe tare abated in the Antilles 
is three in the hundred. Cotton being 
a bunu applicable to a great variet 
of manufaQures, it cannot be too muc 
cultivated in our own plantations that 
will admit of it, 
Cotton-wool, not of the britiſh planta- 


tions, pays on importation 2 d. the 

pound, and draws back on exportation 

6 | 

6714. Cotton yarn the. pound, not of 

100 

the Eaſt Indies, pays 2 224. and draws 
8 ; 

back 2 37. Cotton yarn the pound, 
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Lavender Cor ro, a name by which ſome 


Philojophic COTTON, a name given to the 


Silk-Cor rox, in botany, the ſame with the 


COTTON-WEED, a name ſometimes given 


1 


of the Eaſt Indies, pays 4 1885 d. and 
draws back 4723 d. 


call the ſantolina of authors. See the ar- 

ticle SANTOLINA, 

flowers of zinc, on account of their white 

colour, and reſemblance to cotton. 

xylon of authors. See XYLON. 
to the 1 or cudweed, of the 
generality of authors. See the article 
GNAPHALIUM. 

COTTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 

acanthopterygious fiſhes, diſtinguiſhed by 
having bx oflicles, or little bones, in the 
branchioſt ge membrane: add to this, 
that the head is prickly, and broader 
than the body of the fiſh. 
To this genus belong the cottus, called 
gobio fluviatilis, in engliſh the miller's 
thumb, the quadricornis, ſcorpæna, ca- 
taphractus, and dracunculus. See the ar- 
ticles GOBLO, QUADRICORNIs, Sc. 

COTULA, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngenefia-polygamia-ſuperfiua claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
a little convex, and radiated : the her- 
maphrodite partial flowers ſtand on the 
diſk, and are very numerous and tubuloſe, 
with the limb divided into four or five 
ſegments : the ſtamina are four very {mall 
filaments ; and the ſeeds, contained in 
the cup, are ſolitary, and of a trigonal 
or cordated figure. See plate LIII. 
fip. 4. 

Corvia FOETIDA, the ſtinking chamæ- 
mile of authors. See CHAMTKMILE. 
Phyſicians aſcribe to it all the virtues of 
caſtor. See the article CASTOR. 

CoTULa, or CoTYLA, in antiquity, 2 

liquid meaſure among the Greeks, equal 
to the hemina of the Romans, contain- 
ing half a ſextary, or four acetabula : 
hence it appears that it contained ten 
ounces of wine, and nine of oil. 
It is obſerved that the cotula was uſed 
as a dry meaſure as well as liquid one, 
from the authority of Thucydides, 
who in one place mentions two cotulæ 
of wine, vor! in another two cotulæ ot 
bread. | 

COTURNIX, the Qual, in ornithology, 
a ſpecies of tetrao, with the line of the 
eye-brows white, ſaid to be the leaſt 
bird of the whole order of the gallinæ. 
See the article GaLLINÆ. 

It is about the ſize of the fieldfare, and 
is eſteemed at table, 
COTUY, 


2 


2 
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COTUY, a town of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, remarkable formerly tor the gold 
mines in its neighbourhood. | 

COTYLA, in anatomy, ſignifies any deep 
cavity in a bone, in which any other 
bone is articulated : but it is generally 
uſed to exprels the acetabulum, or cavity 
which receives the head of the thigh- 
bone. It alſo imports a deep figus fur- 
rounded with large lips. 

COTYLEDON, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-pentagynia clals of plants, the 
corolla of which is of a campanulato- 
tubulated form, ſlightly divided into five 
ſegments which are rolled back ; the 
fruit conſiſts of five oblong, ventricoſe, 
acuminated capſules, each formed of a 
fngle valve, and opening longitudinally 
inwards : the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. See plate LIV. tig. 6. 

COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are cer- 
tain glandular bodies, adhering to the 
chorion of ſome animals: but no ſuch 
ſubſtances are ablervable in human bodies, 
the placenta in the womb ſupplying the 

lace thereof in women. See the article 
LACENTA. 

COTYTTIA, in antiquity, nocturnal 
feſtivals in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, 
the goddeſs of wantonnels. 

COUARD, or Coward, in heraldry. 
See the article COWARD. 

COUCH, in painting, a term uſed foreach 
lay or impreſſion of colour, either in oil 
or water, wherewith the painter covers 
his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or other mat- 
ter to be painted. 

The word is alſo uſed for a lay or im- 
preſſion on any thing, to make it more 
firm and conſiſtent, or to ſcreen it from 
the weather. Thus, paintings are co- 
vered with a couch of varniſh ; a canvas 
to be painted muſt have two couches of 
ſize, before the colours are laid on; two 
or three couches of white lead are laid on 
wood, before the gold is applied. The 
leather-gilders lay a couch of water and 
whites of eggs on the leather, before they 
apply the gold or ſilver leaf. 
The gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word 
couch for the gold or ſilver leaf, wherewith 
they cover the maſs to be gilded or filver- 
ed. The gilders uſe the term couch, for 
the quantity of gold and ſilver leaves ap- 
plied on the metals in gilding and fil- 
vering. 

Coucn, or WET-couCcH, in malt making. 
See the article MALT-MAK ING. 

Covcu-oRass, in botany, See the article 
GRass, 
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COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood 


of a lion, or other beaſt, when lying 
down, but with his head raiſed, which 
diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from 
dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite 
ſtretched out and aſleep. See plate LIV. 
fig. 2. 
ces ET LEVANT, in law, fee the 
article LEVANT. 
COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes wn thing 
lying along: thus, chevron couche, is a 
chevron lying fideways, with the two 
ends on one fide of the ſhield, which 
ſhould properly reſt on the bale. 
COUCHER, in our old ſtatutes, denotes a 
factor. Sce the article FACTOR, 
COUCHING, among ſportimen, denotes 
the lodging of a boar. See BOAR. 
COUCHING of a cataradt, in ſurgery, one 
of the two chief methods of curing a ca- 
taract, by couching with the needle. See 
the article CATARACT. 
Under the article cataract, the internal 
and external remedies for the cure of 
that diſorder, have been preſcribed, Now 
when recourſe muſt be had to couching, 
the method of treating it is as follows : 
having placed the patient in a convenient 
light and poſture, let the other eye be 
covered to prevent its rolling : then let 
the ſuperior eye-lid of that eye affected 
be lifted up, and the inferior one deprei- 
ied : this done, ſtrike the necdle through 
the tunica conjunctiva, ſomething leis 
than one tenth of an inch from the cor- 
nea, even with the middle of the pupil, 
into the poſterior chamber; and gently 
endeavour to depreſs the catara& with 
the flat ſurface of it. If after it is diſ- 
lodged it riſes again, it muſt again and 
again be puſhed down. If it is membra- 
nous, after the diſcharge of the fluid, 
the pellicle muſt be the more broken and 
depreſſed. It it is uniformly fluid, or 
exceedingly elaſtic, they ſhould not en- 
danger an inflamynation by a vain at- 
tempt to ſucceed. ' 
Taylor has deſcribed a new method of 
couching the catara& by the needle : he, 
ſecuring the affected eye by a ſpeculum 
oculi, and witha knife, biſtory, or lancet, 
makes a longitudinal inciſion, through 
the membranes of the eye, to the vitre- 
ous humour, about half a line below the 
ordinary place: then he directly paſſes a 
ſlender plano-convex needle into the eye, 
through the inciſion, with the convex part 
of it turned upwar 's, to the inferior part 
of the cryſtalline humour; after which 
he gently elevates the point of the needle 


a little 


C Ov 
2 little, till he perceives a faint reſiſtance 
from the cryſtalline humour lying above 
it, and obſerves its motions through the 
porn When, from theſe figns, he 
ows that the apex of the needle is im- 
- mediately under the capſula of the cryſ- 
talline humour, he thruſts it downwards 
to the bottom, in order to divide the vi- 
treous humour, and prepare à ſpace for 
the reception of the cryſtalline humour, 
which is afterwards to be depreffed. At- 
ter this he withdraws about two lines of 
- the needle, and introduces it into the in- 
ferior part of the coat of the cryſtalline 
- humour, the fituation of which he care- 
fully oblerves, Sc. 
- Heifter remarks upon Taylor's treatiſe 
of conching, that it is fwelled and ob- 
ſcured with frivolous cautions and cir- 
cumftances ; and that his method of ope- 
ration is neceſſarily followed with excru- 
ciating pains, violent inflammations, and 
a ſuppuration of the eye, inſtead of re- 
covering the patient's fight. 
After conching, it is thought proper 
immediately to defend the eye with a 
compreſs dipt in ſome collyrium, ſecured 
by a handkerchief, that the retina may 
not be injured by a too ſtrong action of 
the light; and leſt, by the patient's ſtrain- 
ing his eye too ſoon, the cataract be ele- 


vated again. Itwill alſo be convenient 
to bleed the patient a few hours after 
the operation. With regard to the ſub- 


ſequent dreſſings, it will be convenient to 

repeat the former four or five times a day. 
The needles uſed in this opetation are 
repreſented in plate LV. and marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, $,'6, 7, 8, 9. The ſperulum 
is marked 10, and the method of per- 
forming the operation, 11. 


COVADINA, a town of Italy, in the ve- 


netian territories, upon the banks of the 
Livenza. It is called on account of its 
agreeable fituation, the garden of the 
republic. | 

"COVENANT, a compact or agreement, 


made between two or more perſons, to 


perform ſomething. 
A. covenant is either in fa& or in law. 
A covenant in fact, is that which is ex- 
2 agreed on between the parties. In 
w, it is that covenant which the law 
intends and implies, though it be not ex- 
preſſed in terms: as where à perſon 
grants a leaſe of a houſe, c. for a cer - 
tain term, the law will intend a cove- 
nant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee 
all quietly enjoy the premiſſes during 
the term againſt all incumbrances, 
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There is alſo a covenant real, and a co- 

venant merely perſonal. - A covenant 
real, is when a perſon binds himſelf te 
pais ſome real thing, as lands or tene- 
ments, or to levy a fine of lands, Sc. 
A covenant perional, is when the ſame 
is altogether perſonal ; as if a perfor, 
by deed, covenants with another to bud 

him a houſe, or to do him ſome other 
lervice, &c. 

COVENANT to fland ſeized to uſe, is white 
a man who has a wife, children, bio- 
ther, ſiſter, or other kindyed, docs by 
deed in writing, under hand and cal, 
covenant and agree, that for their piv- 
viſion or preferment, he and his het; 
ſhall ſtand ſeized of the land to their ute, 
either in fee ſimple, fee tail, or for lite. 

COVENTRY, a city and biſhop's tee n 
Warwickſhire, ſituated 80 miles north 
weſt of London, and 10 miles north ot 
Warwick : weſt long. 4? 20, and naut. 
lat. 52* 27". ; 
The city, and territory about it, makes a 
county of itſelf, and tends two members 
to parliament; and from it, the nobie 
family of Coventry takes the title of cal. 

COVENTRY-BELLS, in botany, a name 
' ſometimes uted for the campanula. vec 
the article CAMPANULA. 

COVERDEN, ' town of the united pro- 
vinces, ſituated in that of Overyſſel, wes: 
the confines of Weltphalia ; eaſt long, 
6? 45], and north lat. 52? 50”. 

It is a ſtrong fortreſs, as well by nature 
as by art, being ſituated in the marſlics. 

COVERED FLANK, See FLANK. 

COVERED FOUNTAIN. See FOUNTAI1X, 

COVERED MEDAL, See MEDAL. 

COVERING, or RooFING, in architec- 
ture. See the article ROOF, 

CO-VERSED sIxE, in geometry, the re- 
. maining part ot the diameter ot a circle, 
after the verſed fine is taken from it. 
See the article VRS HD SINE. 


-COVERT, in law, fee COVERTURE. 


COVERT WAY, or CORRIDOR, in foiti.'- 
cation, a ſpace of ground, level with the 
field, on the edge of the ditch, thrice o- 

four fathoms broad, ranging quite roun'l 
the half moons, and other works toward 
the country. It has a parapet railcd on 
a level, together with its banquets an 
glacis. 
The greateſt effort in ſieges, is to make 
a lodgment on the covert-way, becauls 
the belieged uſually palliſade it along the 
middle, and undermine it on all tides. 

COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the 
ſtate and condition of a married 8 * 
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who 13 under the power of her huſband, 
and theretore called fene covert ; and diſ- 
abled to contract with any perton to the 
detriment cither of herſelf or huſband, 
without his conſent and privity; or al- 
lowance and confirmaticn thereof. 
If the huſband alien the wife's lands, 
during the marriage, ſte cannot gainlay 
it, while he lives; ſo that every thing be- 
longing to the wife is in the power of 
the huſband, inſompich that the is ſaid to 
have no power over her own perſon, but 
is allo in that ſente ſab poteflate wire, 
COUGH, ie, in medicine, a convulſive 
motion of the diaphragm, mulcles of the 
larynx, thorax, and abdomen, violently 
ſhaking, and expelling the air that was 
drawn into the jungs by inſpiration. 
Of thele convulſive and ſpatmodic diſ- 
orders there are ſeveral kinds, ca!led 
coughs, proceeding from various cauſes. 
If the caute is in the lungs, there is a 
difficulty of breathing, which is increaicd 
upon motion, or agitation of the body 
or blood: likewiſe there is often a ſhrill 
voice, a preſſing pain in the breaſt, and 
a hoarſeneſs. If it be dry, and continues 
long, there are generally hard tubercles, 
or vomicæ, full of matter, and the cough 
is conſumptive : but if it be moiſt, and 
great plenty of viſcid matter brought up, 


it is a ſign there is a great collection of 


matter in the cavity of the lungs: in this 
diſorder there is a difficulty ot lying on 
the affected ſide, and pure matter, or 


matter mixed with blood, is brought up, 


which leaves no room to doubt that the 
lungs are affected. 
Tuſfis flomachalis, or a ſtomach- cough, is 


ſometimes moiſt, and ſometimes dry: it 


moiſt, a thick and copious ſpittle is 
brought up after meals, generally with 
vomiting ;z the cough is more violent at- 
ter pectorals and ſweet things, and is 
moſt troubleſome in a morning. 

In a convulſive or hooping-cough, that is 
violent and dry, the cauſe is chiefly in 
the nervous coats of the ſtomach, and 
there is a violent concuſſion of the thorax, 
with a deep found. This is greatly in- 
creaſed after cold drink, or acids. In 
this obſtinate cough, the hypochondria ge- 
nerally are diſordered, or there is a ſcor- 
butic, or a ſalt diatheſis mixt with the 
blood; wherefore this cough is not un- 
frequently attended with a miliary fever. 
See the article CHN -c. 


If there is a thick coagulated mucus in 
the bronchia, the root of flarentine-orr:s © 
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is proper to be taken: or five or fix grains 
of powder of ſquills, with a little nitre, 
or precipitated ſulphur, flowers of ſul- 
phur, and ſperma ceti. When there is a 
thin falt defluxion, jellies are proper, and 


decoctions made with barley, ſhavings 


of hartſhorn, viper: graſs root, and liquo- 
rice: or the decodtion of turpentine with 
ſugar; and above all things oil of ſweet 
almonds, freſh drawn. 
When a tuſhs catarrhalis af.Qs the whole 
habit of boily, with a lols of appetite, 
and a tabes, the cure muſt be attempted 
with aſſes- milk, or whey, or milk with 
equal part of Selters water. In a moiſt, 
laſting, tous cough; the body mult 
be kept open with manna, two ounces, 
at leaſt, diſſolved; to which may be 
added two drams of terra foliata taytari, 
and a few drops ot oil of aniiced. If the 
ſtomach will not bear laxatives, clyſters 
muſt be uſed. ; 
When the cough is outrageous, ſaffron, 
mixt with bezoardics is very friendly to 
the breaſt: nor are ſtorax- pills, mixt 
with the aromatic pills, lefs beneficial. 
In the fuse ferina, or cough of the moſt 
violent kind, ariſing from the ſtriking in 
of exanthemata, that is, ſpots or break- 
ings out of the ſin, æthiops mineral is 
an admirable remedy z or flowers of ſul- 
phur taken inwardly, in the evening, with 
diaphoretic antimony : likewiſe frictions 
of the feet and pediluvia are more uſeful to 
draw ſerum from the breaſt than bliſters. 
The patient ſhould, as rauch as poſſible, 
breathe a temperate air, ſhunning all 
ſalted and ſmoke-dr.ed meats, poignant 
ſauces, malt-liquors, and more eſpecially 
acid wines. The drink ſhould be hy- 
dromel, or, it the patient is ſcorbutic, 
water alone, the cold being firſt taken off 
with toaſted bread, The vulgar, not 
without ſucceſs, - pour hot water upon 
wheat bran, and drink the infuſion cold. 
As to bleeding in this diſeaſe, it is ne- 
neſſary for thoſe who are ſull of blood. 
See the article Corp. 1 
Bliſters may be uſed in obſtinate caſes. 
COVIN, among lawyers, a deceitful com- 
act between two or more to deceive or 
prejudice another perſon. It is generally 
uſed in and about conveyances of land 
by fine, feoffment, Cc. wherein it tends 
to defeat purchaſers of the land they pur- 
chaff, and creditors of their juſt debts. 
It is ſometimes made uſe of in ſuits at 
law, and judgments therein had. But 
wherever covin is, it ſhall never be in- 
3 F tended 
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tended unleſs it be particularly found by 
the jurv. f 

COVING, in building, is when houſes are 
butit projecting over the ground-plot, 
and the turned projecture arched with 
timber, lathed and plaiſtered. 

CovinG CORNICHE. See CORNICHE. 

COUL, or Cowr. See the article CowL. 

COULTER, in huibandry, an iron-inſtru- 
ment, fixed in the beam of a plough, 
and ſerving to cut the edge of each fur- 
row, See the article PLOUGH, 

COULTER-NEB, in ornithology, the name 
by which ſome call a ſpecies of duck, 

ſmaller than the common kind, and with 
the beak flatted on both ſides. 

COUNCIL, or CounsErri, in a general 
ſenſe, an aſſembly of divers conſiderable 
perſons to concert meaſures relating to 
the ſtate. 

Aulic Council.. See the article AuLic. 

Cabinet Council. See the àticle PRI Y- 
COUNCIL, ira. 

Common COUNCIL, in the city of London, 
is a court wherein are made all bye-laws 
which bind tne citizens. It conſiſts, like 
the parhament, of two houles, an upper, 
compoſed of the lord mayor and alder- 
men; and a lower, of a number of com- 
mon-council-men choſen by the ſeveral 
wards, as reprefentatives of the body of 
the ertizens. 

Privy COUNC1L, the primum mobile of the 
civil government of Great Britain, bear- 
ing part of that great weight in the go- 
vernment which otherwiſe would be too 
heavy upon the king. 
It is compoſed of eminent perſons, the 
number of whom is at the ſovereign's 
pleafure, who are bound by oath to ad- 
vite the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy 
that becomes their ſtation. The king 
may declare to, or conceal from, his pri- 
vy- council whatever he thinks fit, and 
has a ſelect council out of tlieir number 
commonly called the cabinet council, with 
whom his majeſty determines ſuch mat- 
ters as are moſt important, and require 
the utmott ſecrecy. All proclamations 
from the king and the | 
ought to be grounded on e. otherwiſe 
they are not binding to the ſubject. 

Privy-counſellors, tlio* but gentlemen, 

have 'precedence of all the knights and 


© younger ſons of | barons and wicgunts, 


Z 


and are ſtiled right honourable. 


_ Covncir of var, an aſſembly of the prin- 
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Cipal officers of an army or fleet, pcca- . regulations which they matle are ir, 
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ſionally called by the general or admiral 
to concert mea'ures for their conduct with 
regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, 
Sc. 
In the french polity, councils are very 
numerous. They have their council ot 
ſtate, council of finances, council of dil- 
patches, council of directions, grand 
council, council of the regency, council 
of conſcience, &c, 

Council, in church-hiſtory, an aſſembly 
of prelates and doctors met, for the re- 
gulating matters relating to the doctrine, 
or diſcipline, of the church. 

National COUNCIL, is an aflembly of pre- 
lates of a nation under their primate or 
patriarch. See PRIMATE, @&c. 

Oecumenical or general COUNCIL, is an aſ- 
lembly which repreſents the whole body 
of the univerſal church. The romanitts 
reckon eighteen of them; Bullinger, in 
his treatite de Conciliis, fix 3 Dr. Pri- 
dea ux, ſeven ; and biſhop Beveridge has 
increaſed the number to eight, which, he 
ſays, are all the general councils which 
have ever been held ſince the time of the 
firſt chriſtian emperor. They are as 
follows. 1. The council of Nice, held 
in the reign of Conſtantine the great, on 
account ot the hereſy of Arius. 2. The 
council of Conttantinople, called under 
the reign and by the command of Theodo- 
ſius the great, for much the fame end 
that the former council was ſummoned, 
3. The council of Epheſus, convene! 
by Theodoſius the younger, at the ſuit 
of Neſtorius. 4. Ihe council of Chal- 
cedon, held in the reign of Martianus, 
-which approved of the Eutychian herely. 
$. The ſecond council of Conſtantinople, 
aſſembled by the emperor Jultinian, con- 
demned the three chapters, taken out ot 
the books of "Theodorus of Mopfucſtia, 
having firſt decided that it was lawtul to 
anathematize the dead. Some authors 
tell us, that they likewiſe condemned the 
ſcveral errors ot Origen about the trinity, 
the plurality of worlds, and the pre-cx- 
iſtence of 1ouls. 6. The third counct! 
of Conſtantinople, held by the command 
of Conſtantmus Pogonatus the emperor, 
in which they received the definitions ot 
the five fiſt general councils, and par- 
ticularly that againſt - Origen and Theo- 
dorus of Moptueſtia. 7. The ſecond 

Nicene council. + $. The fourth coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople, aſſembled when 
Lewis II. was emperor of the welt. The 
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ed in twenty-ſeven canons, the heads of COUNTER, a term which enters into the 


which are tet down by Mr, Du Pin, to 
whom the reader is reterred. 


Prowincial COUNCIL, an aſſembly of pre- 


lates of a province under the metropoli- 
tan. See the articles PROVINCE and 
CONnVOCATION, 


COUNSELLOR, in general, a perſon who 


adviſes another : thus we fay, a coun- 
ſellor at law, a privy counſellor, &c, 


CouNSELTOR at atv, a perſon retained 


by a client to plead his cauſe in a public 
court of judicature. He has a privilege to 
enforce any thing of which he is informed 
by his client, if the ſame be pertinent to 
the matter in hand, and is not obliged 
to examine whether it be true or falſe, it 
being at the peril of the perſon who in 
forms him. And notwithganding coun- 
ſellors have a ſpecial privilege to practiſe 
the law, yet they are puniſhable for miſ- 
behaviour by attachment. No counſel 
is allowed to a priſoner upon a general 
iſſue of indictment of felony, unlets ſome 
point of law ariſe; for the court is the 
priſoner's only. countel, 


Privy COUNSELLOR, See the article 


CouNnCIL, ſupra. 


COUNT, comes, a nobleman who poſſeſſes 


a domain erected into a county. The 
dignity is a medium between that of a 
duke and a baron, See EARL. 


Counts were originally lords of the court, 


or of the emperor's retinue, and had 
their name comites a com:tando. Euſe- 
bius tells us, that Conſtantine divided 
them into three claſſes, of-the two firſt the 
ſenate was compoſed : thofe of the third 
had no place in- the ſenate, but enjoyed 
ſeveral other privileges of ſenators. There 
were counts that ſerved on land; others at 
ſea ; ſome in a civil, and ſome in a legal 
6apacity. The quality of count 1s now 
Wa than a le which a king grants 
upon erecting a territory into a county, 
with a reſerve of juriſdiction and ſove- 
reignty to himſelf. A count has a right 
to bear on his arms a coronet adorned 
with three precious ſtones, and ſurmount- 
ed with three large pearls, whereof theſe 
in the middle — extremities of the coro- 
net advance above the reſt. See CRowx. 


Count, in law, ſignifies the 1 de- 


claration of complaint in a real action, 
as a declaration is in a perſonal one. 


COUNT-WHEEL, in che ſtriking part of a 


clock, a wheel which moves round once 
in twelve or twenty-four” hours, It is 
ſometimes called the locking wheel, See 
the article CLOCK, ; 


compoſition of divers words of our lan- 


guage, and generally implies oppoſition z 
but when applied to deeds, means an ex- 
act copy kept by the contrary party, and 
ſometimes ſigned by both parties, 


COUNTER ALLEY, in gardening, See the 


article ALLEY. 


COUNTER APPROACHES, in fortification, 


lines and trenches made by the beſieged 
in order to attack the works of the be- 
ſiegers, or to hinder their approaches. 


Line of COUNTER APPROACH, a trench 


which the beſieged make from their co- 
vered way to the right and left of the 
attacks, in order to ſcour the enemics 
works. This line muſt be perfectly en- 
filaded from the covered way and the 
half moon, that it may be of no ſervice 
*. the enemy, in cate he get poſſeſſion 
Ot it. 


COUNTER-BARRY, or CONTRE-BARRE', 


in heraldry, is the fame as our bendy 
ſiniſter per bend counterchanged. Sce 
the article Barry. 


COUNTER BATTERY, is a battery raiſed 
to play upon another to diimount the 


guns. See the article BATTERY. 


COUNTER BOND, a bond of indemnifica- 


tion given to one who has given his hond 
as a ſecurity for another's payment of a 
debt, or the faithful diſcharge of his office 
or truſt. 


COUNTER BREAST-WORK, in fortifica- 


tion, See FAUSSE-BRAYE, 


COUNTER CHANGED, in heraldry, is when 


any field or charge is divided or parted 
by 1 line or lines of partition, conſiſt- 
ing all interchangeably. of the ſame tinc- 
tures, See plate EXIT. fig, 2. n“. 1. 


COUNTER-CHARGE, a reciprocal charge 


or recrimination brought againſt an ac- 
cuſer. 


- 


COUNTER-CHEVRONED, a ſhield chevrony, 


parted by one or more partition lines. 


COUNTER-COMPONED, in heraldry, is 


when the figure is compounded of two 
panes, as in plate LXII. fig. 2. n“. 2. 


COUNTER DEED, a ſecret writing either 


before a notary or under a private ſcal, 
which deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a 
public one. 


COUNTER-DRAWING, in painting, is the 


capying a deſign, or painting, by means 
of a fine linnen-cloth, an oiled paper, or 
other tran{parent matter, where: the 
ſtrokes appearing through are followed 
with a pencil with or without colour. 
Sometimes it is done on glaſs, and with 
frames or nets divided into ſquares with 
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ſilk or with thread, and alſo by means 
of inſtruments invented for the purpoſe, 
as the parallelogram. 

CouNTER-ERMINE, in heraldry, is the 
contrary to ermine, being a black field 
with white ſpots. See plate LXII. 
. 

COUNTERFEIT ARCHITECTURE. See the 
article ARCHITECTURE. 

COUNTERFEITS, in our law, are perſons 
that obtain any money or go<ds/ by 
counterfeit letters or falſe tokens, who 
being convicted before juſtices of aſtize 
or of the peace, &c. are to ſuſter ſuch 
puniſhment as ſhall be thought fit to be 
inflicted under death, as impriſonment, 
pillory, &c. 

COUNTER-FISSURE. See the article Cox- 
TRAFISSURE. 

COUNTER-FACED, or CONTRE-FACE”, in 
heraldry, is the ſame that we call barry 
per pale counterchanged ; but then the 
number of panes into which the field is 
divided, is always ſpecified. See the ar- 
ticle BARRY. 


COUNTER-F01L, or COUNTER-STOCK, in 


the exchequer, that part of a tally which 
1s kept by an officer of the court. See 
the article TALLY. 

CounTER-roRTs, ſpurs or buttreſſes ſerv- 
ing as props to a wal] ſubject to bulge or 
be thrown down. 

COUNTER-FUGUE, in muſic, is when the 
ſugues go contrary to one another. See 
the article FVG. 

COUNTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a method 
uſed in meaſuring the joints. For ex- 
ample, they transfer the breadth of a 
mortoile to the place in the timber where 
the tenon is to be, in ord.r to make them 
fit each other. 

COUNnNTER-GUARD, in fortification, is a 
work raifed before the point of a baſtion, 
conſiſting of two long faces parallel to 
the faces of the baſtion, making a ſalli- 
ant angle: they are ſometimes of other 


ſhapes, or otherwiſe ſituated. See the 
article ENVELOPE, 
COUNTER-HARMONICAL, Cee the article 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL. 
COUNTER-INDICATION. 
CONTRA-INDICATION. 
COUNTER-LIGHT, or CONTRE-JOUR, a 
light oppoſite to any thing, which makes 
it appear to diſadvantage, A ſingle 
counter- light is ſufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. 
CounTERMAND, in the engliſh law, is 
where a thing before executed is by ſome 
act or ceremony afterwards made void by 


See the article 
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the party that did it. A counterniand 
may be either actual or implied: actual, 
whore 2 power to execute any authority 
1s, by a formal writing or deed for that 
purpole, put off for a time, or made 
void: implied, when a perſon makes his 
lait will and teſtament, whereby he de- 
Viies his land to ſuch an one, and after- 
wards conveys the fame land to another 
by feoſſment. 

COUNTER-MARCH, in military affairs, a 
change of the face or wings of a batta- 
lion, by which means thoſe that were in 
the front come to be in the rear. 


It allo ſignifies returning, or marching s 


back again. 

COUNTER-MARK, a mark put upon goods 

that have been marked before. It is al 
uled for the ſeveral marks put upon goo 
belonging to ſeveral perſons, to ſhew that 
they muſt not be opened hut in the pre- 
ſence of them all or their agents. 
In goldſmiths works, the counter- mark is 
the mark punched upon the work at the 
hall, to ſhew that the metal is ſtandard. 
With horle-jockies, the counter-mark 13 
an artful hole made in the teeth of old 
horſes, to make them pals for horſes ot 
ſix years old. Counter-mark of a medal, 
is a mark added to it a long time after 
its being ſtruck. It is ſometimes an em- 
peror's head, ſometimes a cornucopia, 
&c. Counter-marks are diſtinguiſhed 
from the monograrns in this, that being 
ſtruck after the medal, they are indented; 
whereas the monograms being ſtruck at 
the ſame time with the medals, have a 
little relievo. 

COUNTER-MINE, in war, a well and gal- 
lery drove and funk till it meet the ene- 
my's mine, to prevent its effect. 

COUNTER-MURE, a wall built cloſe to 
another, that it may not receive any 
damage from the contiguous buildings. 

COUNTER-MURE, in fortification, See the 
article CONTRA-MURE. 

COUNTER-PALED, contre-palle, in heraldry, 
is when the eſcutcheon, is divided into 
twelve pales parted per feſſe, the two 
colours being counterchanged ; ſo that 
the upper are of one colour, and the 
lower of another. 

COUNTERPART, in muſic, denotes one 
art to be applied to another. Thus the 
als 1s faid to be a counterpart to the 

treble. In law, it is the duplicate or 
copy of any indenture or deed, 

CoUNTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are 
in a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to g9 
quite the contrary way from the other. 

COUNTER» 
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trary plea, particularly ſuch as the de- 
mandant alleges againſt a tenant in cour- 
tely or dower, who prays the king's aid, 
&c. for his defence. 


COUNTER-POINT, in muſic, the art of 


compoling harmony, or of diſpoſing ſeve- 
ral parts in ſuch a manner as to make an 
agreeable whole or a concert. In gene- 
ral, every harmonious compoſition, or 
compoſition of many parts, is called coun - 
ter- point. It took its name from hence: 
before notes of different meaſures were 
invented, the manner of compoling was 
to ſet pricks or points one againſt ano- 
ther, to denote the ſeveral concords. 
Counter-point 1s divided into fimple and 
figurative, agreeably to the divition of 
harmony into the harmony of concords 
and that of diſcords. 

Simple counterpoint, or the harmony of 
concords, conſiſts of the perfect as well as 
the imperfect concords, and may be there- 
fore denominated perfect or impertect, 
according as the concords are, whereof it 
is compoled. Thus the harmony ariſing 
from a conjunction of any note with its 
fifth and octave, is perfect; but with its 
third and ſixth, unperte&t : notwithſtand- 
ing this, the compolition is perfect; it is 
the particular concords only, that are call- 
ed impertect. Now to dipoſe the con- 
cords, or the natural notes and their oc- 
taves, in any key in a ſimple counter- 
point, obſerve with regard to the dit- 
tinction into perfect or imperfect har- 
mony, this general rule. To the key to 
the tourth and to the fifth, perfect har- 
mony muſt be joined; to the ſecond, 
third, and ſeventh, an imperfect harmony 
is indiſpenſible ; to the fixth, either a 
perte&t or impertect harmony. But when 
you keep the key, an imperte& harmony 
is given the ſixth. In the compoſition of 
two parts, obſerve, that tho' a third ap- 
pears only in the treble, or the fourth 
and the fifth, yet the perfect harmony of 
the fifth is always ſuppoſed, and mult be 
lupplied in the accompaniments of the 
thorough baſs to thoſe fundamental notes. 
For the rules of counterpoint, with re- 
gard to the ſucceſſion ot concords, it 
muſt be obſerved, that as much as can 
be, the parts may proceed by a contrary 
mation; that is, the baſs may deſcend 
where the treble aſcends and vice werſe, 
If in a ſharp key the bals deſcend gra- 
dually from the fifth to the fourth, the 
laſt in that caſe muſt never have its pro- 
per harmony applied to it, but the notes 
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COUNTER-PLEA, in law, a croſs or con- 
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that were harmony in the preceding fifth 
mult be continued on the tourth : thirds 
and fiiths may follow one another, as 
often as one has a mind. 

Figurative counterpoint is of two kinds. 
In one, diſcords are introduced occalion- 
ally as paſſing notes, ſerving only as 
tranſitions trom concord to concord: in 
the other, the diſcord bears a chief part 
in the harmony. See DISCORD. 

For tae firſt, nothing but concords are 
to be uſed in the accented parts of the 
meaſure ; in the unaccented parts, diſ- 
cords may pals without any offence to 
the ear. This is called by moſt authors 
tuppolition. See SUPPOSITION. 

For the lecond, in which the diſcords are 
uſed as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the 
harmony, the diſcords that have place 
are the fifth, when joined with the tixih, to 
which it ſtands in relation of a dilcord ; 
the fourth, nen joined with the fifth; 
the ninth, which is the eflect of the ſecond 
and ſeventh, and the ſecond and fourth. 
T heie difcords are introduced into har- 
mony with due preparation, and are to 
be ſuceceded by concords, which is called 
the retolution- of diſcords. Now to in- 
troduce diſcords into harmony, it mult be 
conſidered what concord may ſerve for 
their preparation and reſolution. The 
fitth then may be prepared either by an 
octave, fifth, or third, and reſolved ei- 
ther by third or lixth, The fourth may 
be prepared in all concords, and may be 
reſolved into the fixth, third, or octave. 
The ninth may be prepared in all con- 
cords except an octave, and may be re- 
ſolved into third, fixth, and octave. The 
ſeventh may be prepared in all concords, 
and reiolved into third, ſixth, or fifth. 
The ſecond and fourth are uſed very dif- 
terently from the reſt, being prepared and 
reſolved into the bals. See Harmony, 
ConcgQRD, DiscoRD, KEY, CLEF, 
MopuLaTION, &c. 


COUNTER-POINTED, contre-pointe, in he- 


raldry, is when two chevrons in one eſ- 
cutcheon meet in the points, the one 
riding as uſual from the baſe, and the 
other inverted falling from the chief; ſo 
that they are counter to one another in 
the points. They may alſo be counter- 
pointed when they are founded upon the 
tides of the ſhield, and the points meet 
that way, called counterpointed in tefle. 


CouNTERPOISE, in the manege, is the 


liberty of the action and ſeat of a horſe- 
man; ſo that in all the motions made 
by the horſe, he does not incline his body 

more 
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more to one fide than to the other, but 
continues in the middle of the ſaddle, 
bearing equally on his ſtirrups, in order 
to give the horſe the proper and ſeaſon- 
able aids. 

COUunTEPRPOTSE is alſo a piece of metal 
called by ſome the pear, on account of its 
figure, and the mals, by reaſon of its 
weiglit, Which ſliding: along the beam, 
determines the weight of bodies weighed 
by the ſtatera romana, Ser the article 
BALLANCE. 

COUNTER- POISON, an antidbte or medi- 
cine which prevents the eſtects of poilon. 
See the article POISON. 

COUNTER-POTENT, contre-potence, in he- 
raldry, is reckened-a fur as well as vair 
and ermine, but compoſed of ſuch pieces 
as repreſent-the tops of crutches, called'in 
french potences, and in old engliſh potemts. 

CouNnTER-PROOP, in rolling- preſs print- 
ing, a print taken off from another treih 
printed; which by being paſſed thro” the 
preſs, gives the figure of the former, but 
inverted. To counter-prove, is alſo to 
= x deſign in black-lead, or red-chalk, 

ugh the preſs, after having moiſtened 
with a ſpun e both that and the paper on 
which: the counter - proof is to be taken. 

Covun'y — RPERED, contre-ecartele, in 

. heraldry, denotes the eſcutcheon, after 
being quartered, to have each quarter 
again divided into two. 

CoOUunNTER-ROLLS, are the rolls that ſhe- 
riffs of counties have- with the coroners 
of their proceedings, as well of appeals 
as of-inqueſts. 

COUNTER-ROUND, 2 body of officers go- 
ing to inſpe& the rounds. | 

COUNTER-$SALIENT, is when two beaſts 
are borne- in a coat leuping from each 
ether directly the contrary way. 

dy yn in fortiſication, is pro- 
perly the exterior talus or the 
Arcen 3 but it is often . the co- 
vered way and the glacis. In this ſenſe 
we ſay, the enemy have lodged themſelves 
on the counterſcarp. 

Angle of the CouxrEx-s CAR, is that made 
by the two ſides of the counter- ſcarp 
meeting before the middle of the curtin. 

COUuNnTER-SYGNING, the ſigning the writ- 
ing of a ſuperior in quality of ſecretary. 
Thus charters are ſigned by the king, and 
counterſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate or 
lord chancellor. 

COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, in fortifica- 
tion, an out-work in form of a ſimgle 


tenaille, wider at the gorge than the 


head. 
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COUNTER-TALLY, one ef the two tallics 
upon which any thing is ſcored. 

CoUuNTER- TENOR, called by the French 
wut contro, one of the middle parts of 


muſic oppoſite to the tenor. See the ar- 
ticle TENOR. 


CouNTEBR-TIME, in the manege, is the | 


defence or reliftance of a horſe that inter- 
rupts his cadence, and the mealure of 
his manege, occaſioned: either by a bad 
horſeman, or. by the malice of the horſe, 

COUNTER - TRENCH, in fortification. See 
the article COUNTER- APPROACHES, 

COUNTER» TRIPPING, is when two beaf; 
are borne in a coat in a walking poſture, 
the head of the one being next the tail ol 
the other. | 

COUNTER-VALLATION, in the military 
art, a ditch, made round a beſieged place, 
to prevent the garrifon- from- making 
ſallies. See CONTRAVALLATION, 

COUuNT#R-WORKING, the raiſing of works 
to oppole thoſe of the enemy. 

COUNTER is alſo the name of a counting- 
board in a ſhop, and of a piece of meta] 
with a ſtamp on it, uſed in playing a: 
cards, 

COUNTER of a-horſe,, that part of a horſe's 
forehand which lies between the ſhou!- 
ders and under the neck. 

COUNTERS in à ſhip, are two. 1. The 
hollow arching- from the gallery to the 
lower part of the ſtraight piece of the tern, 
is called the upper counter. 2. The 
lower counter is between the tranſom 
and the lower part of the gallery. 

Coux r is alſo the name of two priſons in 
the city of London, wiz. the Poultry and 
Woodſtreet. 

COUNTORS, ſuch ſerjeants at law as 3 
perſon retains to defend his cauſe, and 
— for him in any court for their 

es ; being antiently called ſerjeant. 
counters. a 

COUNTING, or AccounTinG. See the 
article ACC@UNTING. = 

COUNTRY, amo raphers, is uſcd 
indifferently to n kingdom, 

rovince, or leſſer diſtrick. But its mot 
Frequent uſe is in contradiſtinction to 
town : thus it-is ſaid, that ſuch a man 
went down into the country. : 
Among mmers, the term countries 15 a! 
appellation given to works under ground, 
See the article Mane. 

COUunTRY-WAKE. See WAKE. 8 

COUNTY, in aphy, originally ſign. 

fied the territory bf * or earl, but 

now it is uſed in the fame ſenſe will 
ſhire, See the article: SHIRE. 
England, 
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England, for the better-government there- 
of, and the more eafy adminiſtration of 
juſtice, is divided into fifty-two coun- 
ties, each whereof is ſubdivided into 
rapes, lathes, wapentakes, hundreds; 
and theſe again into tythings. For 
the execution of the laws in the ſeve- 
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erafſed, that is, forcibly torn off, and \ 


therefore is ragged and uneven. 
CovuPED is alſo uſed to ſignify ſuch croſſes, 
bars, bends, chevrons, &c. as do not 
touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them. 
COUPER, CowPER, or COOPER, thename 


ral counties, excepting Cumberland, of two towns of Scotland, the one ſitu- 
the Weſtmoreland, and Durham, every ated about twelve miles north- eaſt of 
8 Michaelmas term officers are appoint- Perth, in the ſhire of Angus, weſt long. 
15 ed, called ſheriffs: other officers of the 3%, and north lat. 56% 30; and t 
0 ſeveral counties are lord- lieutenants, cuſ- other in the county of Fife, about ten 
* todes rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, miles weſt of St. Andrews : welt Jong. 
" bailiffs, high conſtables, coroner, clerks 29 40ʃ, and north lat. .56* 20. 
* of the market, Sc. 0 COUPLE-CLOSS, in heraldry, the faurth 
_ Of the fifty-two counties England and part of a chevron, mever borne but iu pairs, 
— Wales, there are four te counties- except there be a chevron between them, 
ul of latine, wiz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Dur- ſaith Guillim, though Bloom gives an 
OY — and Ely: theſe counties are reck- initance to the cantrary. 
— oned among the ſuperior courts, and are COUPLET, a'divifion of a hymn, ode, 
3 privileged as to pleas, ſo that no inhabi-D ſong, Sc. wherein an equal number, or 
—_ tant of ſuch counties ſhall be compelled equal meaſure, of verſes is found in each 
N by any writ to appear, or anſwer the part; which diviſion, in odes, are called 
N ſame, except for error, and in caſes of ſtrophes. See the artkle STRONME. 
treaſon, Sc. Couplet, by an abuſe of the word, is fre- 
— The counties-palatine of Durham and quently made to fignify a cauple of 
. Cheſter are by preſcription, where the verſes, 
kc. king's writs ought not to come, but un- COURANT, or CURRANT, in a general 
08 der the ſeal of the counties · palatiune, un- ſenle, expreſles the preſent time, as we 
* 5 lels it be a writ of proclamation, There ſay, the year 1754 is the currant year; 
it is a court of chancery in the courities- the 2oth day of this.currant month, that 
The palatine of Lancaſter and Durham, over is, this preſent year and month. 
5 * which there are chancellors. See the ar- CouRanT, in a commercial ſenſe, any 
3 ticle CHANCELLOR, thing that has a courſe, or is received in 
; The Scotland is divided into thirty-three coun- commerce; as the courant coin, c. allo 
* ties, the government of which is com- the ordinary and known price of goods, 
158 mitted to ſheriffs. See SHERIFF, @&c. in which ſenſe we ſay, the price 
| 3 COUNTY-CORPORATE,. a title given to courant. 3 
. leveral cities on which the engliſh mo- COURANT, in muſic and dancing, is uſed 
7 narchs have thought proper to beſtow ex- to expreſs the air and tune, and the dance 
Ne: traordmary privileges, annexing to them to it. | 
ad * a 1 territory of land, or juriſ- With regard to muſic, courant is a piece 
* cher dition, as the county of Middleſex an- of muſical compoſition in a triple time, 
# b nexed to the city of London, the ccunty and is ordinarily noted in the triple of 
erpean of the city of Vork, the county of the minims, the parts to be repeated twice. 
0 city of Briſtol, Sc. It begins and ends when he, who beats 
CounTY-CoURT, a court of juſtice, held the meaſure, falls his hand with a ſmall 
wy every month in each county, by the theriff note before the beat; in contradiſtinction 
e or his deputy. See Coukr. trom the faraband, which ordinarily ends 
8 mot This court has the determination of debts when the hand is raiſed. f 
E 0 and treſpaſſes under forty ſhillings. With „ dancing, it conſiſts of a 
„ man WI ©OVP DB BRIDE, in the manege, the ame time, a ſtep, u balance, and a coupe; 
with ebrillade. Ste 'EBR1LELADE, admitting alſo of other motions. 
b Cour bg nAcR, in muſic, the ſame with COURBARIL, in botauy, the fame with 
ak the wronco/perggratia vf the halians. Sce the hymemea. Ser Hy mana. 
8 the article P.. COURIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or ex- 
COPD, cone, in , is uſed to preſs, to carry ditpatches. dee oer. 
ly ſigni. expreſs the head, or any limb, of an ani- Couriers are diſtingurſned into fourkinds, 
ear], but mal, cut off trom the trunk, {mooth ; VIE thoſe on horteback, thoſe in cha- 
nle with diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called - riots, thoſe in boats, and theſe on foot; 


whith 
En gland, : 


- CouRsE of the moon. 
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which laſt kind is uſed in Ttaly, Turkey, 
and Peru: they were calied by the 
Greeks hemerodromi: ſeveral of the an- 
tient writers mention, that ſome of theſe 
would go thirty, thirty-ſix, and, in the 
circus, even forty leagues a day; but it 
does not appear, that either the Greeks 
or Romans had any regular couriers till 
the time of Auguſtus. 
COURLAND, a dutchy ſituated between 
21* and 269 of caſt Jongitude, and be- 
tween 569 20', and 57 zo north latitude. 
It is bounded by the river Dwina, which 
divides it from Livonia, on the north; 
by Lithuania, on the eaſt; by Samogitia, 
on the ſouth; and by the Baltic ſea, on 
the weſt; being 130 miles long, and 30 
broad. | 
It is uſually reckoned a part of Poland ; 
but, it is to be obſerved; that the Cour- 
landers not only ele& their own princes, 
but are governed by their own laws. Its 
Capital is Mittau. 


COURSE, in navigation, that point of the 


compaſs, or horizon, on which the ſhip 


ſteers: or the angle between the rumb⸗ 


line and the meridian. See the articles 

SAILING, RUMB, and MERIDIAN. 

CovuRst, in architecture, a continued range 

of ſtones, level, or of the fame height 

throughout the whole length of the build- 
ing, without being interrupted by any 
apperture. 

COURSE: of plinths, the continuity of a 

plinth of ſtone, or plaiſter, in the face of 

a building, to mark the ſeparation of the 

ſtones. 

COURSES, in a ſhip, the mainſail and fore- 
ſail: when the ſhip fails under them 
only, without lacing on any bonnets, ſhe 
is then ſaid to go under a pair of courles. 

To fail under a main courſe and bonnets, 
is to ſail under a mainſail and bonnet. 

COURSE is uſed for a collection or body of 

laws, canons, or the like. As, the civil 

courſe is the collection of the roman law 
compiled by order of Juſtinian: canoni- 
cal courſe, the collection of the canon 
law, made by Gratian. See the articles 
CIVII-LAw and CANON-LAW.. 


COURSE is alſo made to expreſs the ele- | 


ments of an art, explained either by ex- 
periment or writing. ? 


CouRsE is alſo _ for the time ſpent 


in learning the elements of a ſcience; as 
a ſtudent is ſaid to go through his courſes 
of philoſophy, divinity, mathematics, Cc. 
at the univerfity. t. 

See Moog... 
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Complement of the COURSE. See the ani. 
COMPLEMENT. ; 

COURSE Ha river. See RIVER. 

COURSING, among ſportſmen, is of thuce 
ſorts; v2. at the deer, at the hare, and 
at the fox. Theſe courſings are wit}, 
greyhounds; for the deer there are two 
ſorts of courſings, the one with the p14. 
dock, the other, either in the foreſt, 
purlieu. See the article Pappock, &.. 
In courſing the hare, the beſt way is to 
find one fitting, and when ſhe is (16 
ſtarted, to give her ground, or law, which 
is generally twelve-ſcore yards. In 
courling a fox, you are to ſtand clot, 
and on a clear wind. 

COURT, curia, in a law ſenſe, the place 
where judges diſtribute juſtice, or excr- 
cile juriſdiction : alſo the afſembly 0. 
judges, jury, &c. in that place. 

Courts are divided into ſuperior and in- 
ferior, and into courts of record and bal: 
courts : again, courts are either ſuch as 
are held in the king's name, as all th: 
ordinary courts, or where the precept: 
are iſſued in the name of the judge, 2: 
the admiral's court. 
The ſuperior courts are thoſe of the 
king's-bench, the common-pleas, the ex- 
chequer, and the court of chancery. Sec 
K1NG's-BENCH, COMMON-PLEAs, Ex- 
CHEQUER, and CHANCERY. | 
A court of record, is that which has 2 
power to hold plea, according to th. 
courſe of the common law, of real, per- 
ſonal, and mixt actions; where the deb! 
or damage is forty ſhilfings, or abovc, 
as the court ef king's-bench, &c. 
A. baſe court, or a court not of record, 
where it cannot hold plea of debt, 0. 
damage, amounting to forty ſhillings, or 
where the proceedings are not according 
to the courie of the common law, nor in- 
rolled ; ſuch as the county-court, courts 
of hundreds, court-baron, &c. 
The rolls of the ſuperior courts of re. 
cord are of fach authority, as not to ad- 
mit of any proof againſt them, they be- 
ing only triable by themſelves : but the 
proceedings of baſe ' courts may be de. 
nied, and tried by a jury. Some of the 
courts may fine, but not impriſon a pei- 
ſon, ſuch as the leet ; and ſome. can nei 
ther fine nor inflift puniſhment, and can 
only amerce, as the county-court, cout. 
baron, Sc. But the courts of record at 


Weſtminfter-hall, have power to fine, 
- impriſon, and amerce; and in those 
-. . gourts. the plaintiff noed not ſhew, 1 — 

as | . od 
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declaration, that the cauſe of action ariies 
within their juriſdi ion, being general; 
though, in inferior courts, it mult be 
ſhewed at large, on account they have 
particular juril diétions. 

CouRr of atmirilty, Sce ADMIRALTY= 
COURT. 

CovRT of arches. See ARCHES-COURT 

CoUuRT of oft :ent 
ATTACRMENT. 

CoukT F cugmentation. Sce the article 
AUGMENTATION. 

CouRT-BaRon, a court that every lord of 
a manor has within his oven Precincts, 
This court mult be held by preleription, 
and is of two kinds, viz. by common 
Jaw, and by cuſtom : the former is where 
the barons or frecholders, being ſuitors, 
are the judges : the other is, that where 
the lord, or his ſteward, is the judge. 

COvRT of chrwalry,orthe ma ol's COURT, 

that whereof the judges are the lord 
high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of 
England. 
This court is the fountain of martial 
law, and the carl marſhal is not only one 
of the judges, but is to fee e: xecution 
done. Sce the article CHIVALRY. 

COURT of conſcience, a court in the cities 
of London, Weltminſter, and ſome other 
places, that determines matters in all cates, 
we the debt or damage is under forty 
full ings. 

Couxr of delevates, 1 court where dele- 
gates arc appointed by the king's com- 
miſlion, under the great ſeal, upon an 
appeal to him from the ſentence of a 
archbiſhop, Sc. in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; 

of the court of admiralty, in any 
marine caule, 

CounT of hyflings, a court of record held 
at Guildhall, for the city of London, be- 
tore the lord mayor and aldermen, 
meriſfs and recorder, where all picas, 
real, perſonal, and mixt, are determine 4 ; 
where all lands, tenements, Sc. wid in 
the laid city, or its bounds, are pleaca + 
in two huſtings; the one called the hutt- 
ings of plen of lands, and the other the 
huttings of common pleas, The court 
of hullings is the higheſt court within 
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the city, in which writs of exigent may 
be taken out, and out-lawries awarded, 
wherein ju-igment is given by the record - 
er. Jo the lord mayor ang 
London belong ſeveral other courts, as 
the court of commion-co weh conſiſt ing 
of twyo houtcs, the one for the lord mayor 
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COURT-MARTIAL, a court: 


CourT of prepozuders, 
COURT of requeſts, was a court of equity, 


COURT of the lord-flexward 


8 Tr; ver 0 
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C brifian COURT, 
County COURT, 
Dutchy Cour. 
8 COURT. 
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COURT 1s alio an avs 
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by-laws which bind the citizens. The 
chamberlain's court relates to the rents 
and revenues of ite city, io the fairs of 
ſervants, Sc. Sec CHAM®ENLAIN, 
To the lord mayor belon:s the court of 
coroner and eicheator ; a:vther court for 
the conſervation cf the 2 of Thames; 
another of goal deli ery, ! held eight times 
a year ad the (id B. uly, tor the tr al of 
criminals, where the lord mayor nhinielf 
is the chief judge. 
There are allo other courts called wards 
motes, or meeting of the w rds; and 
courts of holymote, or allemblics of the 
guilds and fraternitics. 
rM-LEET, a court ordained for the 
puniſhment of offences u der high trea- 
ſon againit the crown. 
appointed for 
the puniſhing offences in othcers, folders, 
and ſailors, the powers of which i is regu- 
lated by the mutiny- bill. 
See PIEPOWDERS, 


oi the ame nature with the chancery, 
but inferior to it. It was chiefly inſti- 
tated for the relief of ſuch petitioners as 
in conſcionable cates addreſſed themſ ». s 
to his majeſty : the lord privy-leal was 
the chief judge of this court. 

of the King's 


See the article STEWARD, 


/ . 
* nf» 
1 0 


COURT of tve flar-chamber. See the article 


STAR-CHAA:BER. 


* 
* 
- 


&. 3 


Sce UNIVERSITY. 
GISHOP., 
CHRISTIAN. 

} COUNTY, 


COUR' & © b 


artic! 


DUPTCHY, 
HONOUR, 
LAWLESS. 

dee the article 


Laa fs Cov RT, 


\ % 


4 13 
e the 


PRTROSGA ZVR, 
r endage to a houſe or 
habitation, conſiſting of a piece of ground, 
incloſed with walls, bt open at top. 
The cout before the honie is called the 
„ and that behind, the back - 
vrt. 


e is alſo uſed for tho palace or place 


where a Kine g or ſovereign pr ince retides. 

COURT \ IN, or CURTIN, Sce the ar- 
ticle CURTIN. 

COURTENAT, a tow n of the ĩſſe of France, 
about nity- five miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris: 
caſt long. 39, a north lat. 48. 

3 LEST. or CURTRESY England, A 

Ttain t nure v hy oy a man marrying 
hei ſands of foe hmpl-, 
or fee ta general, or teized as heit of 

& (3 Lie 


COU 


the tail ſpecial, and getteth a child by 
her that cometh alive into the world, tho” 
both it and his wife die forthwith ; yet 
if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 
land during his life, and is called tenant 
per legem Angliæ, or tenant by the cour- 
teſy of England; becauſe this privilege 
is not allowed in any country except 
Scotland, where it is called curialitas 
Scotie. 

COURTISAN, a woman who proſtitutes 
herſelf for hire, eſpecially ta people of ſu- 
perior rank. 

The Venetians, who had expelled the 
courtiſans their city, were obliged to re- 
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colour upon colour, or metal upon mcta!, 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry, 

COUTANCES, a port-town and bijhop's 
lee in Normandy, in France, about 100 
miles weſt of Rouen: welt long. 10 32, 
and north lat. 49 100. 

COUTRAS, atown of Guienne, in France, 
about m— miles north-eaſt of Bour- 


deaux : welt long, 16, and north lat, 
v 


COVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething 
like a piece of hanging, or a pavillion 
+ falling over the top of a chief or other 


ordinary, ſo as not to hide but only ty 
be a covering to it. 


cal them, to provide for the ſecurity of COW, in zoology, the female of the ox. 


women of honour, and to prevent th; 
nobles from meddling too much in atfairs 
of ſtate. 

COURTRAY, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ſituated on the river Lys, about 
twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, 
and fourteen eaſt of Ypres : eaſt long. 
30 10', and north lat, 50 48”, 
COUSIN, a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and ſters, who in 
the firſt generation are called couſin- 
germans, in the ſecond generation, ſecond 
couſins, &c. 1f ſprung from the relations 
of the father's ſide, they are denominated 
paternal couſins ; it on the mother's, ma- 
ternal, 

Before the time of Theodoſius, there was 
no law, eccleſiaſtical or civil, to prohibit 
the marriage of coulin-germans : under 
the reign of that emperor they were for- 
bidden, but allowed again in the next 
reign, and under Juſtinian, who fixed 
the allowance in the body of his laws, 
but till the canons continued the prohi- 
bition, and extended it to a greater de- 
gree. 

Cous1N is alſo an honorary title beſtowed 
by kings on peers, princes of the blood, 
cardinals, and diſtinguiſhed perſons in 
the ſtate. 

COUSINAGE, or COsENAGE. Sec the ar- 
ticle COSENAGE. | 
COUSSINET, in architecture, the ſtone 
that crowns a piedroit, or pier, the under 
ſide of which is level, and the upper 
curved to receive the firſt ſpring of an 
arch or vault. It 1s alſo the face on the 
fide of the volutes in the ionic capital, 
which the french artiſts call baluſtre and 
oreiller. 

COUSU, in heraldry, ſignifies a piece of 
another colour or metal placed on the 
ordinary, as if it were ſewed on, as the 
word imports. This is generally of 


kind. See the articles Bos and Ox. 
The marks of a good cow, according to 
ſome, are theſe: the forehead ſhoul:l be 
broad, the eyes black, the horns large 
and clean, and the neck long and ſtraight, 
The belly alſo ſhould be large and deep, 
the thighs thick, the legs round, with 
ſhort joints, and the fect broad and thick, 
As to colour, the red cow is {aid to give 
the beſt milk, and the black to bring 
forth the beſt calves ; but the cow thn! 
gives milk longeſt, is the moſt beneficial 
both for 2 and profit; and the 
moſt proper time to calve in, is Ms: c! 
or April. Before calving, ſhe thould be 
put into good paſture, or, if it happen in 
winter, thould be well fed with hay ; 
and the day and night after ſhe has 
calved, her drink ſhould be a little warin- 
ed. See the articles CaLr, Milk, Bur- 
TER, CHEESE, Sc. 

Sea-Cow, in zoology, the ſame_with the 
manati. See the article MaNaT1. 

Cow-1TCH, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the hairy phaſeolus. See PHaSEOLUs, 

Cow's LtP, primula werts, in botany. Ste 
the article PRIMUT.a. 

Cow's LIP of Ferujalem, the fame with th: 
pulmonaria of authors, See the article 
PULMONARIA, 

French Cow's Lir, a name given to the 
auricula of botaniſts. See AURICULA. 
COWALE, a town of Poland, upon th? 

Viſtula, 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term given to 
a lion borne in an eſcutcheon wit! b. 
_ doubled, or turned in between li 
egs. 

COWES, a town and harbour on the nor- 
thern coaſt of the iſle of Wight, ſituated 
about eight miles ſouth of Plymouth: 
weſt long. 19 2 5 and north lat. 50? 45" 

COWL, or Covy,, a habit worn by tht 
bernardins and benedictines, of _ 

thele⸗ 


ven to 
tu bis 
en his 


le nor- 
ituated 
nouth: 
0? 45. 
by the 
ö which 

ths 


CRA 


there are two kinds, one white, very 
large, worn in ceremonies ; the other 
black, worn on ordinary occaſions in the 
ſtreets, Sc. The author of the apology 
of the emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes 

two forms of cowls, the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having ſlecves and a 
capuchin ; the other a kind of hood to 
work in, called a ſcapulary, becauſe it 
only covers the head and ſhoulders. 

Friar's Cow, in botany, the lame with 
the ariſarum. See ARISARUM. 

COWPER, or Courkk, in geography. 
See the article COUPER, 

COWRING, in falconry, a term uſed when 
a young hawk quivers and ſhakes her 
wings in token of obedience to the old 
ones. 

COX, oss, in anatomy, called alſo oſſa 
innominata. See INNOMINATA, 

COXENDIX, in anatomy, a general term 
for the hip. See the article Hip. 

COXSWAIN, or Cockxswalx, in the 
ſea - language. See COCKSWAIN, 

COXWOLD, a market-town in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, about fourteen miles 
north of the city of York: welt long, 50), 
and north lat. 

COYOLCOZQUE, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
cies of coturnix, or quail, frequent in 
New Spain. 

COZCACOAUHTLY, a mexican bird of 
the eagle-xind, deſcribed by authors. 

COZUMEL, an iſland near the weſtern 
coaſt of Jucatan, where Cortez landed 
and refreſhed his troops, betore entering 
upon the conquelt of Mexico : welt long. 
89, and noith lat. 13%, 

9 IL, a very large ſpecies of 
parrot, all over green, See PARROT. 
CRAB, in zoology, the engliſh name of 
the ſhort-tailed ſquillæ, more uivaily 
called canceres, or cancri. See the articles 

CANCER and SQUILLA. 

CRAB's CLAWS, chele caucrorum, in the 
materia medica, are the tips of the claws 
of the common crab broken off at the 
verge ot the black part, ſo much of the 
extremity of the claws only being allow- 
ed to be uſed in medicine as is tinged 
with this colour. The blackneſs how- 
ever is only ſuperficial : they are of a 
greyiſh white within, and when levigated, 

ſarniſh a tolerably white powder. 

Crab's claws are of the number of the 

«:x21ine ablorbents, but they are ſuperior 

ta the generality of them in tome degree, 

as they are found on a chemicai analyiis 
to contain a volatile urinous alt. They 
are always Kept in the ſhops levigated to 
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a fine powder, and are ſometimes pre- 
ſcribed ingly, tho rarely, becauſe of their 
want of the beautiful white colour of 
ſome of the others. They are the baſis, 
however, of the famous gaſcoign-pow- 
der, the lapis contrayerva, and many 
other of the compound ſudorific powders. 

CRAB's EYES, oculi cancrorum, in phar- 

macy, are a ſtrong concretion in the head 
of the cray-fiſh. They are rounded on 
one fide, and depreſſed and ſinuated on 
the other, conſiderably heavy, moderacely 
hard, and without ſmell. We have them 
from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and many other places, 
ſome of them probably taken out of the 
heads of the animals, but the far greateſt 
part picked up on the ſhores of the Bal- 
tic, and of other ſeas and large rivers. 
They pay 9 +326. the pound on impor- 
tation, and draw back 8,42 d. on expor- 
tation. 
Crab's eyes are much uſed both in the 
ſhop-medicines and extemporaneous pre- 
ſcriptions, being accounted not only ab- 
ſorbent and drying, but alſo diſcuſſive and 
diuretic. Fictitious and adulterated crab's 
eyes are fometimes fold by impoſtors, 
who prepare them of tobacco-pipe clay; 
but the fraud is eaſily detected, becauſe 
they want the lamellated contexture of 
the others, which is diſcovered in cal- 
cining them, and are heavier than thoſe 
of the genuine kind. 

CRAB, an engine of wood, with three claws, 
placed on the ground like a capſtan, and 
uſed at launching or heaving ſhips into 
the dock. See plate LVIII. fig. 2. 

CR ABBING, in falconry, is when hawks 
ſtand too near and fight with each other. 

CRABRO, the HORNET, in zoology, 
makes a ſpecies of apis. See the articles 
Aris and HORNET. 

CRACCA, in botany, a name uſed by 
Rivinus for a kind of vicia, or vetch. 
See the article Vic1a, 

CRACCZE $PECI&s, the name by which 
Rivinus calls the cicer, or chick-pea. See 
the article CickR. 

CRACK, or CLEFT, See CLEFT, 

CRACKER, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a ipecies of duck, called allo the 
ſea - pheaſant, and the anas caudacuta, 
See che article AN As. 

It is about the ſize of the common 
wigeon. 

CRACOW, by ſome accounted the capital 
city of Poland, is ſituated in the province 
of little Poland, and palatinate of Cracow, 
in a fine plain near the banks of the Viſtula. 
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Tt has an un; verlity, and is the ſee of a CR AMPER \5 in ichthyoiogy, the ſam 


biſhop, and the ſeat of the ſupreme courts 
of juice: : it ſtancls about 140 miles fouth- 
welt of Warſaw, in 19? 30 of calt long. 
and $69 north lat. 

CRADLE, awell known machine in which 
infants arc roched to lieer 
It denotes alſo that part of the ſtock of a 
creishow where the bullet is put. 

 CRa_oLE, in ſurgery, a caſe in which a 
broken leg is laid after being ſet. 

CaAbLE, among ſhips. rights, a timber 
frame made along the outſide of a ſhip 
by the bilge, for the convenience of 
launching her with eaſe and ſafety. See 
plate LVIII. fig. 3. 

CRAT T, in the ſea language, ſignifies all 
manner of n.ts, ines, hooks, Sc. uſed 
in hlhing. Hence all ſuch little veſſels 
as ketc hes, ! hoys, and im acks, Oc. uicd in 
the fiſhing t. Le, are called ſma l craft. 

CRAIJL, or 3 a parliament- town 
of Scot and, ſituated on the ſea- coalt of 
the county of Fiſe, about ſeven miles 
ſouth- cal of St. Andrews: Bas long. 
29 20, and north lat. $6? 

CRAM ASPARAGUS, the > with aſ- 

paragus. Sce the article ASPARAGUS. 

CR IVE, d $FA-CABBAGE, in bo- 
ta 2 genus of the retradjnamiafill- 

[ 12 clais of pla! ints; the flow er of which 
15 ttrapetalo 118 re crucitorm : the fruit 
is arounQith c: plule, wit th one cell and two 
valves, containing a fingle rountlith ſeed. 
This plant is uſed as an aliment like 
other cabbage, when very young 
eſteemed more hot and dry. Dale tells 
us, the leaves heal wounds, and difcuis 
inflammations and other tumours. 

CRAMP, in me: licine, a convulſive con- 
traction of a muſcular part oi the body, 
being either natural, as in convullive 

_ conſtitutions, or accidental, from living 
in cold places, under ground, Fe. It 
affects all parts inditferentiy, but the 
ham, calvcs, fert and toes, oftener than 
the arms and hanJs;: it is ſeldom mortal, 
the? its returns arc often, quick, and con- 
tinvance long, with great pain and di 


i td 


tenſion of ſome veſi. ls, as appears {rc 


„but is 


171 


the knots and gan; glions it 6ecatons, It 


it he natural, obſerve the cure as in a1 
epilepſy or convulſions; if aceidental, it 
is removed by rubhing the part were, 
8 the engliſh name of the 
toſ pedo. See the article T'oO&PEDRO 
CRAMP-IRON, or CRAMPS, 
oy bent at each end, which tervcs to 
alten together pieces of odd, ſtones, or 
geber thin &. 


CRAMPONE'E, 


CRANAGE, 


a piece of 


with the brama ſaxatilis. See BAN. 
in heraldry, an epithet 
given to a croſs which has at cach end 
a cramp or ſquare piece coming from itg 
that from the arm in chief towards the 
imfter angle, that from the arm on that 
ide downwards, that from the arm in 
baie towards the dexter fide, and that 
from the dexter arm upwards. Sce plate 
LXII. fig. 3. 


CR AMPOONS, pieces of iron hooked at 


the ends tor the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, Oc. 

the liberty of uſing a crane 
at a wharf, and alfo the money paid for 
drawing up wares out of a th'p, &- 
with a crane. See the articie CRA 


CRANE, in ornithology, the engliſh name 


of the grus. See the article Gurus. 

In plate LVI. are repreſented two tal 
and ftately crowned african crane, 
which, when their hea.is are railed, com 
more than a yard in height. 


Cap, in mechanics, a machine uſed in 


building and commerce tor raiſingslarge 
ſtones and other weights. 
A crane is an inſtrument of ſuck general 
ute, that we cannot avoid giving its de- 
ſcription at large. It is of two kin 
in the firſt, only the gibbet moves 
the axis; and in the lecond kind, 
the rat-tailed crane, the whoie crane Wich 
its load turns upon a ſtrong a 
The firſt ſort of crane is repre ented 
plate LVII. fig. 15 ſcen in profile. 4,5 
E P, is a ſection of th: ay ] art of the hart 
n which it is fixed, L. b being the! 
rontal line. AC a {tro! g horizon 
piece of timber muking the +4 
the crane, into which : fore ame the bree 
upright pieces X, V, 2 h its cill! 
and braces HI and . 4 o the al 
meution« d horizont e piece is fatten 
with ſtrong ien pins, a ſhort piece 
having a bell- metal collar to receive the 
iron pivot of the 5 cht ſhaft RF, wiltci 


43k 


Nr DAI? Of 


is an axis in peritrocmo, v hole towel 
. * . . . I Tg 
end is alſo of iron, turning in another 
bu 1 0 . 
bell-metal lar let into the fm 
604 Vw Cc F. 1 IT 8 uw! . 8 * 1 len 23 
with its hars e, JT, 3, is cal ed the cap- 
#1} * Y 2 y a 
itane of the crane, and the rope R, 
Nr Ge friſt 1 . 
W:llC:l mOC5 nin GVC1 te uilyh i 9 i 
L * 1 5 N 
between the pullies P and Q, and! 
ver the mialle + h: © 1+ af , 6 a 0 „ 
Oer TC wu i) / 1 as {AL if 0 1114 1 C , 
won hook called a ram's- head, to v 
the goods VV to be craned up ovetaſte 
The gibbet GVB is move 


. , 3 1 . 
Is CB, lo that when the weight 
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% WF. 
up ſufficiently high, it may be eaſily 
brought from over the ſhip or barge to 
any carriage on the whart to the right or 
left of the piece Z. N“. 2. ſhews the 
plane 'of the upper part of the crane, 
where we are to obſerve the poſition of 
the pullies P and Q, and ot the place 
of the center of the gibbet, which muſt 
be at C, in a line touching the circum- 
ſerence of both pullies; becauſe it the 
eenter of motion of the gibbet were in a 
line with the center of the pullies, the 
loaded gibbet would require a force to 
bring its end g over the wharf, and that 
ſorce ceaſing to act, the weight and gib- 
bet would turn back, and reſt over W. 
This crane is very expeditious with many 
hands, it being always requiſite that ſome 
ſhould ſtand at the bars to keep the weight 
from running down again, which might 
be of dangerous conſequence. 

The rat-tailed crane, which 1s repre- 
ſented 76:4, no. 3. is not only uletul 
on a Wharf to crane up heavy goods, 
but alſo of great ſervice, in building, to 
raiſe great ſtones, and bring them round 
to any deſtined place. It conſiſts of the 
tcllowing ports. On the croſs ground 
cills LLLLLL 1s fixed by oblique 
braces the tirong upright piece K called 
the gudgeon of the crane, on whote ſpin- 
dle 8, ſometimes marle wholly of iron, 
the whole machine turns, being eaſily 
moved when it is charged with its load 
H. CA is the counter wheel with its 
axis DB, bearing only on the iron ends 
of che tai axis in two hanging perpen- 
dicular pieces at B and bz; FF is the 
brace and ladder whofe top F carries the 
pully above the weight, the other pulli, 8 
being in the ends of the pieces M, N, E. 
The power is vometimes applied by Means 
of a rope on the omer circumſerenc of 
the wheel A, but moſt commonly men, 
a horſe, or an ah, turn the wheel round 
by walking in it. 

Various improvements have been made 
on the rat-tailed crane : thus, in plate 
LVIII. fig. 1. n“. 1. is repretented one 
with a donble axis in peritrochio and two 
handles, whereby tour men may raiſe very 


great weights; and being capable of 


turning about upon the upright ſhaft, 
may be ixed in auy polition to let them 
down into barges, boats, or the like. it 
ders from the preceding one, not only 
as the long neck is here of one piece, but 
phe poet! ultterently 2ppied, Bice too 
the many accidents that happen by the 


CLcilucty UL WO: men, axe prevented by 
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a peculiar contrivance: AB (bid. n®. 2.) 
is the great wheel, moveable on the cen - 
ter pin , by means of handles fixed at C 
to the leſler or pinion-wheel, upon the 
axis of which is the catchet-wheel DA: 
the teeth of this laſt wheel ſucceſſively re- 
ceive the iron catch F 7 (moveable on a 
pin Fon the ſtandard G, and occaſionally 
raiſed by the upright iron H %) to hinder 
the weight from going back when the 
handles are looſened, Upon the ſame 
axis, and behind the wheel D 4, is a 
wooden wheel E, over which ſtands the 
half ring of iron O Po, with a groove in 
it to fit the circumſerence ot the ſaid 
wheel, fo as to regulate the motion of 
the pinion C, and couſequently of the 
great wheel AB, and rope VA. The 
lever KL reguiates all theſe motions ; 
for when the {ring QE is pulled, this 
lever, moveable on its center M, railes 
the piece H&H by a horizontal pin at I, 
whereby the catch / is treed trom the 
teeth: hence a ſtrong pull by the guider 
at Q, ſtops the whole motion, and a 
more gentle one regulates the delcent. 
Chimney CRANE, a kitchen utenſil for hang - 
ing a pot, or the like, on; and being 
moveable, waſts it off and on the hre at 
plealure. tee plate LVIII. fig. 4. 
For the principles by which cranes act, 
fee the articles AXIS in PERITROCHIO, 
PULLY, Ge. 
CRANE is allo a name given to the ſiphon. 
vee the ariicie SIPAON, 
CRaxNr's BILL, among furgeons, a kind 
oi forceps, io called from its figure. 
CRANE'S BILL, in botany, the engliſh name 
of the geranium. Sce GERANIUM. 
CRANE-FLY, in zoology, the ſame with 
tue tipula terreſtris, foinetimes alto called 
tather-long-legs, Sce TIPULA. 
CRANE-LINES, in a ſnip, are lines going 
om the upper end of the f{prit- {ati-top- 
matt, to the middle ot the fore-ſtays. 
They terve to xeep the ſprit- ſail- top- maſt 
upright and leady in its place, and to 
ſtrengthen it. | 
CRANGANOR, a dutch factory on the 
Malabar- coat, in the hither India, about 
thirty miles north of Cechin ; calt long. 
75 , aud north hit. 10“. 
CRANIOLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynommininal-ant if erma claſs ot plants, 
the loge of which conſuls of one uns- 
quai petal : the pericarpium is coriace- 
ous, ovated, acute on both ſides, and bi- 
valvular ; the fruit is a woody depreſied 


Prei. e 
nut, acuminuted on both ſides, and marx - 
ed wich dentated turrows, 
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CRANM UM, in anatomy, denotes the 
Kull. See the article SKULL. 

CRraANntuUM, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
with the briſſus. See BRlssus. 

_ CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in 
manner of an elbow, only of a ſquare 
form, projecting from a ſpindle, and 
ſerving by its rotation, to raiſe and fall 
the piſtons of engines. 

CRANK, likewiſe denotes the iron ſupport 

ſor a lantern, or the like; alſo the iron 

made faſt to a ſtock of a bell for ring- 
Ing it. 
In the ſea language, a ſhip is ſaid to be 
crank- ſided when ſhe can bear but ſmall 
fail, for fear of overſetting ; and when 
a ſhip cannot be brought on the ground 
without danger, ſhe is ſaid to be crank 
by the ground. 

CRANNY, in glaſs-making, an iron-in- 
ſtrument, wherewith the necks of glaſſes 
are formed, 

CRAPACK, the ſame with Carpathian 
mountains. See CARPATRIAN, 

CRAPAUDINE, or TREAD hen the 
coronet, an imperfection in a horle's foot. 
See the article CORONET. | 

CRAPE, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, 
made in the manner of gauze, with raw 
filk, gummed and twiſted on the mill. 

CRAPULA, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with ſurfeit. See SURFEIT. 

CRASIS, among phyſicians, is uſed to 
ſignify ſuch a due mixture of qualities 
-- a human body, as conſtitutes a ſtate 
o© health. 

CRAEIS, in grammar, the contraction of 
two letters into one long one, or a diph- 
thong. Thus «art is contracted into 
aAndy. 

CRASPEDARIA, in zoology, a genus 
of animalcules, without any tail or 
limbs, but with an apparent mouth, and 
a {ries of fimbriz round it in the man- 
ner of a fringe : ſome ſpecies of craſpe- 
daria are roundiſh, others oval, and 
others cylindric. 

CRASSAMENTUM, in phyſic, the thick 
red, or fibrous part of the blood, other- 
wiſe called cruor, in contradiſtinction ta 
the ſerum, or aqueous part. See BLOOD. 

CRASSENA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, 
to expreſs certain ſaline, putrefactive and 
corroſive particles, which produce ulcers 
and tumours. 

CRASSIROSTRE, a name given to the 
ſparrow, and the like birds, on account 
of their ſhort and thick beaks. 

CRASSULA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia clais of plants, 
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the flower of which is of the infung;. 
buliform ſhape, compoſed of five petal; 
with long, linear, ſtraight, connivent 

- ungues : the fruit is compoſed of five 
oblong, accuminated, ſtraight, compreſſed 
capſules, opening longitudinally in- 
wards ; the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

CRATAGUS, in botany, a genus cf 
plants belonging to the icoſandria- dioynia 
claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of five 
roundiſh, concave, ſeſſile petals, inſerted 
into the cup ; the fruit is a fleſhy, round. 
iſh, umbilicated berry, containing two 
diſtinct nearly oblong cartilaginous ſecds. 
The fruit of this plant is aſtringent and 
binding, and is commended in fevers at. 
tended with a diarrhcea. 

CRATCHES, in the manege, a ſwelling 
on the paſtern, under the fetlock, and 
ſometimes under the hoof ; for which 
reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the finew 
cratches, which affect the ſinew, and 
thoſe upon the cronet, called quitter- 
bones. 

CRATER, in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conlitting 
of 7 ſtars, according to Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue, of 8 in Tycho's, and 11 inthe 
Britannic catalogue. 

CRATER, in falconry, a line on which 
hawks are faſtened when reclaimed. 

CRATERITES, in natural hiſtory, 1 
name given, by the antients, to a ſpecies 
of chryſolite, of a yellowiſh colour, re- 
ſembling amber. 

CRATEVA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four ovated 
petals, bent upwards towards the fame 
ſide, and furniſhed with ſmall ungues 
of the length of the cup ; the fruit i; 
a fleſhy, - ab very large berry, with 
one cell, containing ſeveral roundiſh, 
emarginated, nidulatory ſeeds. 

CRATICULA, a kind of gridiron, or 
chemical inſt:.ument, made of ſquare 
pieces of iron, of the thickneſs of one's 
finger, placed in acute angles, avout 
half a finger's ſpace diſta t from one 
another. It ſerves in making fires to 
keep up the coals, 

CRATO, a town of Alentejo, in Portu- 
gal, ſituated about ſeven miles ſouth ct 
Portalegre : Weſt long. 8“, and not ta 
lat. 389 col. 

CRAVANT, in ornithology, the ſame 
with bernicla. Sce BERNICLA. : 

CRAVEN, in geography, a division 01 
the weſt riding of Yorkthire, ſituated on 
the river Are. 

CRAVEX, 
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CRAVEN, or CRAVENT, in our old cut- 
toms, a term of reproach, uſed in uials 
by battle. See the article TRIAL, 

CRAX, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order of Gallinæ, the characters 


of which are, that they have four toes 


on each foot, and their head is orna- 
mented with a creſt, or crown of fea- 
thers bending backwards. To this genus 
belong, 1. 'The black crax, or indian 
cock, with a black and white creſt. 2. 
The btack indian cock, with a black creſt. 
3. The ſpotted crax, or indian cock, with 
a black creſt, 

CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks, proceeding 
from long feeding upon cold ſtale meat. 
CRaY-FISH, the engliſh name of the larger 

long-tailed ſquillæ. See SQUILLA, 

CRAYER, a ſmall kind of ſhip, men- 
tioned in our old ſtatutes. 

CRAYON, a name for all coloured ſtones, 
earths, or other minerals uſed in deſign- 
ing or painting in paſtel. Crayons may 
be made of any colour, and adapted for 
the faces of men, women, landſcapes, 
clouds, ſun- beams, buildings, and ſha- 
dows, in the following manner. Take 
plaiſter of Paris, or alabaſter calcined, 
and of the colour of which you intend 
to make your crayons, a ſufficient quan- 
tity : grind then firſt aſunder, and then 
together, and with a little water make 
them into a paſte : then roll them with 
your hand upon the grinding-ſtone into 
long pieces, and let them dry mode- 
rately in the air: when they are to be 
uſed, ſcrape them to a point like a com- 
mon pencil. 

CREAM, the fat part of the milk that 
iwims upon the ſurface, See MII. k. 

CREAM of Tartar, called allo chryſtals of 


chectie complaints. It is alſo a ges 
adjunct to chalybeate medicines. 


CREAT), in the manege, an uſher to 2 


riding-maſter ; or, a gentleman bred in 
the academy, with intent to make him- 
ſelf capable of teaching the axt of riding 
the great horſe. 


CREATION, the producing ſomething 


out of nothing, which ſtrictly and pro- 
perly is the effect of the power of God 
alone, all other creations being only 
transformations, or change ot ſhape, 
Creation (ſay the ſchoolmen) from no 
pre-exiſting fubjet, may be underſtood 
in different ſenſes. 1. That is faid to 
be created out of no pre-exiſting matter, 
in the production of which no matter 
is employed, as an angel. 2. Although 
matter may be employed in the pro- 
duction of a thing, it may be ſo pro- 
duced as that both its matter and form 
are cauled by the fame agent at the ſame 
time. In this manner were the heaven and 
earth created in the opinion of thoſe who 
deny that God made the chaos. 3. Al- 
though matter may be the ſubjet in 
producing a thing, yet that thing may 
not depend on matter either with re- 
ſpect to its future or preſent exiſtence. 
duch is the human ſou], for although it 
is created in pre-exiſting matter, it is not 
created out of pre-exiſting matter, but of 
nothing, and therefore is no ways de- 
pendent on matter for exiſtence. Sce tlie 
the article WORLD. 


Epocha of the CREATION. See the ar- 


ticle EPOCHA. 


CREATION, in the romiſh church, the re- 


production of the humanity of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the euchariſt, by the words of 
tlie conſecration, 


tartar, in pharmacy, à preparation of CREDENTIALS, letters of recommen- 


tartar perform'd in the following manner. 
Take any quantity of crude tartar, boi! 
it in water, till the parts which are ca- 
pable of ſolution be entirely diſſolved ; 
filter the liquor whilſt hot through a 
flannel bag, into an earthen pan, and 
evaporate till a pellicle appears, then 
fet it in a cold place, and ſuffer it 
to ſtand quietly two or three days : after- 
wards decant the fluid, and the chryſtals 
will be found adhering to the pan: 
ſcrape them off, and evaporate the fluid 
as before, and ſet it again to chryſtalliſe, 
and repeat the operation till all the chryſ- 
tals are formed. Cream of Tartar is a 
gentle purge. It attenuates and reſolves 
tough humours, and is good againſt 
bitruCtions of the viſcera, and in ca- 


dation, and power, eſpecially ſuch as are 
given to embaſſadors, or public miniſters, 
by the prince or ſtate that ſends them to 
foreign coorts, 


CREDIBILITY, a ſpecies or kind of evi- 


dence, leis indeed than abſolute cer- 
tainty or demonſtration, but greater than 
mere poſſibility: it is nearly allied to pro- 
bab:lity, and ſeems to be a mean be- 
tween poſſibility and demonſtration. See 
the article EVIDENCE. 


CREDIT, in commerce, à mutual truſt 


or loan of merchandize, or money, on 

the reputation of thc probity and tuffick- 

ency of a dealer, 

Credit 1s either private or public, 

Every confiderablc trader ought to have 

ſome eſtate, ſtock, er portion, of his 
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own, ſufficient to carry on the traffic he 
is engaged in: they ſhould alſo keep 
their dealings within the extent of their 
capital, fo that no diſappointment in their 
returns, may incapatitate them to ſup- 
port their credit: yet traders of worth 
and judgment may ſometimes lie under 
the neceſſity of borrowing money for the 
carrying on their buſineſs to the beſt ad- 
vantage; but then the borrower ought 
to be ſo juſt to his own reputation, and 
to his creditors, as to be well aſſured, 
that he. has ſufficient effects within his 
power, to pay off his obligations in due 
time: but if the trader ſhould borrow 
money to the extent of his credit, and 
launch out into trade, fo as to employ 
it with-the ſame freedom as if it was his 
own proper ſtock, ſuch a way of ma- 
nagement is very precarious, and may 
be attended with dangerous conſequen - 
ces. Merchants ought never to purchaſe 
their goods for exportation upon long 
credit, with intent to diſcharge the debt 
by the return of the ſame goods, for 
this has an injurious influence upon 
trade ſeveral ways ; and if any mer- 
chant has occaſion to make uſe of his 
credit, it ſhould always be for the bor- 
rowing of money, but never for the 
buying of goods: nor is the large credit 
given to Wholeſale traders a prudential 
or juſtifiable practice in trade. 
The public credit of a nation is faid to 
run high, when the commodities of that 
nation find a ready vent, and are fold at 
a good price, and when dealers may be 
va fely truſted with them; allo when lands 
and z:ouſes find ready purchaſers ; and 
money is to be borrowed at low intereſt : 
when peopie think it lale and adran- 
tageous to venture large ſtocks in trade, 
and when notes, mortgages, Sc. will 
pals ſor money. ” 5 
CREDIT, was antiently a right which 
lords had over their vaſals, conſiſting 
herein, that, during a certain time, they 
might lend them money. a 
CREDITON, a market-town in Devou- 
ſhire, conſiderable for a good wooltn 
manaſaQory : it is ſituated about 9 miles 
north-weſt of Exeter, in 3* 50 welt 
long. and 50? 50 north lat, i 
CREDIT OR, a perſon to whom any ſum 
of money is due, eicher by obligation, 
promile, or ctherwile, See DE 5 . 
Creditors ſhall recover thnew debtg of 
executors or adminiſtrators, that Walke 
or convert to their ule the cate of the 
deceaſed, The laws of ihe twelve tables, 
/ 
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CREED, a briet ſummary of the 


CRE 


which were the foundation of the roma 
juriſprudence, permitted the creditor te 
tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in cat 
he proved inſolvent. ; 
CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See the 
article BOOK-KEEPING, 
articles 
of a chriſtian's belief. 
The moſt antient form of creeds is that 
which goes under the name of the 
apoſtolic creed; beſides this, there tue 
ſeveral other antient forms, and ſcatters, 
remains, of creeds to he met with in the 
primitive records of the church. Ile 
firſt is a form of apoſtolical doftrine, col. 
lected by Origen ; the lecond is the frag- 
ment of a creed, preſerved by Tertullian ; 
the third remains of a creed, is in d 
works of Cyprian; the fourth, a creed 
compoſed by Gregory Thaumaturous, 
for the uſe of his own church; the 
fifth, the creed of Lucian the miurty: 1 
the ſixth, the creed of the apoſtoiical 
conſtitutions. Beſides thele ſcattered 10. 
mains of the antient creeds, there ae 
extant ſome perſect forms, as thole ct 
Jeruſalem, Cæſarea, Antioch, &c. 
The moſt univerſal creeds are the apofo. 
lical, the athanaſian, and the nicene cx: ads 


ow 


CREEK, the part of a haven where an; 


thing is landed from the tea, 
It is defined by ſome to be a ſhore, or 
bank, on which the water beats, run. 
ning in a ſmall channel from any pas 
of the ſea. | 

CREEPER, in ornithology, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of iſpida, otherwil: 
called certhia, or certhius, and in englith 
the ox- eye. See the article CERTii14, 
The black, white, and red indian creep, 
is a curious little bird, figured of its na- 
tural bigneſs in plate XLV. fig. 3. Its 
upper ide is of a deep black, ſpotted 
with ſcarlet ; the whole under part of t. 
body is white : only the legs, feet, and 
claws ore black, 

CRETPER, at fea, a fort of grapne], It 
without flooks, uſed tor recovering things 


— 
« 


that may be loſt over-board, Sce plate 
].VIIL. fig. «. 

CRENGLES, among ſeamen, ſmall rope" 
ſpliced into the bolt-ropes of the falls c: 
the main-maſt, and fore-maſt, ino 
which the bowling bridles are made ſatt. 

CREMA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 
capital of a diſtrict of the Milanclie, 

led from it CEremaſco: it ſtands al 
moſt in the middle between Milen an: 
NMiantua, in 10“ 15 cat long. and 45 
norch lat 
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of a muſcle of the teſticle, of which 
there is one on each ſide. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the loweſt and forepart 
of the os illum, and upper part of che 
ligamentum pubis: its fibres running 
parallel with. thoſe of the oblique al- 
cendens, and almoſt encompaſling the 
proceſs of the peritonzum, deſcends with 
it, and is inſerted into the tunica vagi- 
nalis, upon which it ſpreads in ſeveral 
diſtinct portions. 

CREMATION, crematio, in antiquity, 
the ceremony of burning the dead. See 
the article BURNING. 

CREMONA, a city of Italy, and capital of 
a diſtrict of the Milaneſe, called ſrom it 
the Cremonele, is ſituated 45 miles ſouth 
eaſt of Milan, in 10? zo' caſt longit. 
and 45* north lat. 

CRENA TED, among botaniſts, is ſaid 
of leaves, the edges of which are fur- 
niſhed with indentings, contiguous to 
each other, and neither 'inclining to- 
ward the point nor baſe. Of theſe ſome 
are acuſe, others obtule, &c. as repre- 
ſented in plate LIII. fig. 5. 

CRENCLES, in a ſhip, ſmall ropes, ſpliced 
into the bolt-ropes of the tails ot the main- 
maſt and fore-maſt. "They are faſten- 
ed to the bow line-bridles ; and are alſo 
to hold by, wher. a bonnet is ſh-ken off. 

CRENELLE', or IMBATTLED, in he- 
raldry, is uſed when any honourable or- 
dinary is drawn, like the battlements on 
a wall to defend men from the enemies 
ſhot. See plate LXII. fig. 4. 

CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a ma- 
giſtrate at Athens, who had the in- 
ſpection of fountains. 

CREPANCE, in the manege, a chop, or 
cratch, in a horſe's leg, given by the 
ſpunges of the ſhoes of one of the hinder 
feet, croſſing and ſtriking againſt the 
other hinder foot. This cratch degene- 
rates into an ulcer. 

CREPIS, in botany, a genus of the Hu- 
geneſia-polygamia clals of plants, the 
compound flower of which is uniform 
and imbricated ; and the proper ones 
monopctalous, linear, truncated, and di- 
vided into five indentures ; the itamina 
are five very ſhort capillary filaments 3 
and the feed is oblong, fvlitary, and 
crowned with long down, being in- 
cloſed in a roundiſh cup, that ſerves 
inſtcad of a pericarpium. 

Entrpis is allo uled by Vaillant, fer a 
genus of plants, called by Linus on- 
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CREMAS TER, in anatomy, the name CREPITUS Lupt, in botany, a ſpecies 
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of lycoperdon, called in engliſh puff 
ball. See LYCOPERDON, 

CREPUNDIA, in antiquity, a term uſed 
to expreſs ſuch things as were expoſed 
along with children, as rings, jewels, 
Sc. called by the greeks wopiouara, 
ſerving as tokens whereby they after- 
wards might be known ; or as helps 
to defray the charges of breeding and 
educating them. 

CREPUSCULUM, the TwILIGHT, in 
aſtronomy and optics. See TWILIGHT. 

CRESCENT, creſcens, the new moon, 
which, as it begins to recede from the 
ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, termi» 
nating in points, called horns, that are 
ſtill increaſing, ti]! it is in oppoſition to 
the ſun, at which time it is full moon, 
or quite round, | 

CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form 
of a new moon. See plate LVII. 
fig. 4. 
It is uſed either as an honourable bear- 
ing, or as the difference to diſtinguiſh 
between elder and younger families 
this being generally aſſigned to the ſe- 
cond ſon, and thoſe that deſcend from 
him. The figure of the creſcent is the 
turkiſh ſymbol, with its points looking 
towards the top of the chief, which 1s 
its moſt ordinary repreſentation, called 
creſcent montant. Creſcents are ſaid to 
be adoſſed, when their backs are turned 
towards each other; a creſcent is ſaid to 
be inverted, when its poiats look to- 
wards the bottom ; turned creſcents have 
their points looking to the dexter-iide 
of the ſhield ; cornuted creſcents to the 
ſiniſter fide, and affronted creſcents, con- 
trary to the adoſſed, have their points 
turned to each other. 

CRESCENT is allo an order of knights, 
inſtituted by Renatus of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, about the year 1448, io called, 
from the badge of this order, which was 
an enamelled creſcent of gold. 

CRESCENT, a term among tarriers. Thus 
a horſe is faid to have creſcents when 
that part of the coffin bone which is moſt 
advanced falls down and preſſes the ſole 


outwards, and the middle of her hoof * 


above ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by 
reaſon of the hollownels beneath it. 


CRESCENTIA, in botany, a genus of 


the didyzamia-angioſpermia clals of 
plants, whole corolla conſiſts of a fingle 
petal, gibbous and unequal ; the tube is 
al © gibbous ; the lunb ereft, and di- 
vided into five legaients, The kuit is 
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an oral, hard berry, containing a ſingle 
ceil ; the feeds are numerous, fubcor- 
dated, nidulated, and containing two 
ctlis. 

CRESS, or CRESSEs, in hotany, the 

" engliſh name of the naſturtium. See the 
article NASTURTIUM. 

I::4ian CREss, the cngliſh name of the 
cardamindum, or trop;rolum of bota- 
taniits. Sce the article TROPZZCLUM. 

S-ratica-CREss, the fame with cardamine. 
See the article CARDAMINE. 

Scintica-CRESS, is alto a name given to the 
lepidium, or dittander. See LEPIDIUM. 

Water, or Wiaicr-CRess, the ſame with the 
ſiſymbrium. Sec SISYMBRIUM. 

CRESSY, a town of Vicardy in France, 
about forty-tour miles ſouth of Calais, 
and twenty ſeven north-welt of Abbe- 
ville, remarkable on account of the 
victory obtained there over the French, 
by Edward III. of England, in the 
year 1345 : eaſt long. 25 and north lat. 
509 20. 

CREST, in armoury, the top part of the 

armour, tor the head, mounting over 
the helmet, in manner of a comb, or 
tuft of a cock, dzriving its name from 
criſia, a cock's comb. 
The cre was for the woſt pait made of 
eathers, or the hair of horſe's tails or 
mains. The soldiers took great pride in 
adorning them. In moſt of the old 
monuments we find the creit repretented, 
not much un ike thoſe on the tops of dur 
modern head- pieces: but whatever the 
common ſoldiers had, thoſe of the offceers 
were ulually wrought in gold or ſilver, 
and the plumes of a larger ſize, quite 
acroſs the helmet ; and fome wore two, 
or three, or four together of theſe 
plumes. 

Cx Esr, in heraldry, the uppermoſt part 
of an- armoury, or that part of the caſk 
or belmct next to the mantle. Guiliim 
ſays, the crelt, or cognizance, claims the 
higheſt place, being leated on the moſt 
eminent part of the helmet; vet ſo as to 
admit of an interpoſition of ſome etcrol, 
wreathe, chapeau, crown, Fe. 

The creſt is eſteemed a gieater mark of 
nobility, than the armoury ; being borne 


at tournaments, to which none were ad- 


matted till ſuch time as they had given 
proof of their nobility : ſometimes it 


terves to diflinguiſn the teveral branches of 


a {amily ; and it has ſerved, on occation, 
as a dittinguviſhing badge of factions :; 
ſometimes the creit is taken tor the de- 
vie; but more uiuatily is formed ot ſome 
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piece of the arms. Families that ex. 
change arms do not change their creſt. 

CREST, among carvers, an imagery, or 
carved work, to adorn the head, or top 
of any thing, like our modern corniche, 

CREST-FALLEN, a fault of an horle, when 
the upper part of his neck, called the 
creſt, hangs to one ſide: this they cur: 
by placing it upright, clipping away the 
ſpare [kin, and applying plaſters to keep 
it in a proper poſitton. 

CRESTED, ſomething furniſhed wich a 
creſt. See the article CREST. 

CRE 1 A, CHALK, in natural hiſtory, Ste 
the article CHALK. 

CREUX, a french term uſed among ar- 
tilts, and literally ſignifies a hollow ca- 
vity, or pit, out of which ſomething has 
been ſcooped or dug: whence it is ud 
to ſignify that kind of ſculpture, where 
the lines and figures are cut and forme} 
within the {acc or plan of the plate, or 
matter engraved ; and thus it ſtaudds in 
oppoſition to Relievo, where the lines 
and figures are emboſſed, and rile pro- 
minent above the face of the matter en- 
graved on. 

CKEW, the company of ſailors belonging 
to a ſhip, boat, or other veſſel, The 
ſailors that are to work and manage a 
ſhip, are regulated by the number of 
laſts it may carry, each laſt making two 
tun. The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 
forty to fiſty laſts, is ſeven ſailors and a 
ſwabber ; from fifty to ſixty laſts, the 
crew conſiſts of eight men and a ſwabber; 
and thus encreaſes at the rate of one 
man every ten laſts, Engliſh and french 
crews are uſually ſtronger than dutch, 
but always in about the ſame proportion, 
J here are in a ſhip ſeveral particular 
crews, or gangs, as the gun-room crew, 
the carpenter's crew, Sc. 

CREX, in ornithology, a ſpecies of orty- 
gometra, known in different parts ot the 
kingdom, bv the names daker-hen, and 
corn-crake, See ORTYCOMETRA. 
From its note crex, crex, the names 
crex, as well as corn-crake, are evidently 
derived: it is frequent in corn: fields. 

CRIANCE, or'CREANCE, among {portl- 
men, a fine. packthread faſtened to 3 
hawk's breait, when ſhe is firſt lured 

CRIB, a frame of wood wherein moiſt 
things, particularly ſalt, as it is tak 
out of the boiling-pan, are put to drain. 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, when 
no cards are to be thrown out, and the 
ſet to make lixty-one ; and as it is an 

advantage to deal, by reaton of che ciib, 
il 
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it is proper to lift for it, and he that 
has the leaſt card deals. 

There are only two players at this game, 
wherein the cards are dealt out one by 
one, the firſt to the dealer's antagoniſt, 
and the next to himſelf ; and fo on, till 
each have five; the reſt being ſet down 
in view on the table. 

This done, the dealer lays down the two 
beſt cards he can for his crib ; and his 
antagoniſt lays down the other two, the 
very worſt in his hand, by reaſon the 
crib is the property of the dealer. They 
next turn up a card from the parcel left 
after dealing, and then count their game 
thus: any fifteen upon the cards is two; 
as king and five, ten and five, nine and 
ſix, eight and ſeven, &c. A pair is allo 
two; a pair royal, or three aces, Kings, 
Sc. fix; a double pair royal, or four 
aces, &c. twelve. Sequences of three 
cards, as, four, five, and ſix, is tee; 
ſequences of four, four ; five, five, &c. 
and the ſame holds of a fluſh. Knave 
noddy, or of the ſuit turned up, 1s one 
in hand, and two to the dealer. If, after 
the cards for the crib are laid out, you 
have in your hand a nine and two fixes, 
that makes ſix; becauſe there is two 
fifteens, and a pair: and if a fix chance 
to be turned up, then you have twelve 
in your hand, wiz. the pair royal, and 
three fifteens. Theſe are to be marked 
with pegs, counters, or otherwiſe, If 
you happen to have ſequences, as of four, 
hive, and fix in your hand, and fix be the 
turned up card, they are counted thus : 
firſt, the ſequences in your hand make 
two ; and the ſequences of the four an 
five in your hand, added to the fix tun 

ed up, make other two: there is likcwiſe 
two fifteens, counting firſt with the fix 
in your hand, and then with that turned 
up. | 

This done, the antagoniſt to the dealer 
plays firſt, ſuppoſe a ſix; and ii the 
dealer can make it fifteen, by playing 
nine, he gains two; otherwiſe they 
play on, and he that reaches thirty-one 
exactly, or comes neareſt under it, gains 
one. Here too, in playing of, the cards, 
you may make pairs, pairs-royal, fluthes, 
Fc. which are all counted as above. 

As to the crib, it is the dealer's, who 


may make as many as he can out of 


them, together with the card turned up; 
counting as above: if he can make 
none, he is ſaid to be bilked. 

Thus they play and deal by turns, till 


the game of ſixty-one is up; and if 
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CRIEROSUM os, in an2tomr, calle | 


CRICOIDES, in? 


1 

either of the gameſters reach this beſore 
the other is torty-five, this laſt is fat 
to be lurkt, and the other gains a double 


Fame 
Zane. 


CRIBKATION, in pharmacy, the paſſing 


1 5 „ » /b 1 nn „ en 
any ſuhſtance through a eve, or trace, 


in order to ſeparate the finer par- 
ticles from the groſſer, wheiher the 
body be dry and reduced to powder, 
or moiſt as the pulps of ſe ds, fruits, or 
1005. 

| alto 
os ethmoides, and os cribriforme, a bone 
lituated jnternal'y in the fore part of 
the baſis of the ſkull. The uics of it 
are to be a principal part of the organ 
of ſinelling, and to give a very great ex- 
tent to the pituatary membrane in a ſmall 
compals. 


CRIBRU IN BENEDICT UM, among an— 


tient phylciuns, an imgginary membrane 
of the kidneys, by which they pretend- 
cd the ſerum was percolated or itraincd, 
and the good blood left behind. 


CRIC, a machine, otherwiſe called a jack. 


Sce the article JACK. 


CRICETUS, in zoology, an animal of 


the moule or rat-kind, with an elongated 
tail, and variegated with redd.th brown, 
black, and grey. See the article Mus. 


CRICK, among farriers, is chen a horſe 


cannot turn his neck any manner bf way, 
but holds it fore right, inforuuch that he 
cannot take his meat from the ground 
without great pain, The cure is to 
thruſt a tharp hot iron through the Jef 
of the neck in teveral places, at three 
inches dittance, and rowel all of them, 
with horfe-hair, flax, or hemp, anoint- 
ing the rowels with hog's greeſe. 


CRICKET, ie zoology, the engliſh name 


ot the gryllus. Sce GRYLLus. 


M-le-CnicxtT, the frme. with the gryllo- 


talpa; See the article GRYLLOTALPA. 


CRICKRL ADE, a borough-town of Wilt- 
Ilie, ttuated on the river Ius, about. 


twonty-ix miles ſouth-weſt of Oxford: 

wett longit. 27 3% and north lat. 
0 * 

5 3 2 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


CRICOARYT ANOID 2:U>S, in anato- 


my, a name given to two mulcles of the 
larynx, called the crico-arytænoides 
poſticum, and the lateral cricoarytzno- 
des. They ſerve to dilate the glottis. Sce 
the article LAKYNY. 

natny, a cartilage of 
the larynx, called alſo the annular car- 
tilage. It occupies the joweti part by 
way of hate to the reit of mne cart;! ges Z 
s 3 a and 
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and to the lower part of it the aſpera 
arteria adheres. 


CRICOTHYROIDZEUS, in anatomy, 


one of the five proper muſcles of the 
larynx, which ariſe and terminate in it. 
It ſerves occaſionally either to dilate, or 
conſtringe the glottis. 


CRIM, or CR1M-TARTARY, a peninſula 


in the black ſea, between 33 and 3)“, 
eaſt long. and between 44“ and 46? 
north lat. It is joined to Little Tartary 
by a narrow iſthmus. 

The prince of this country, called Cham, 
or Ham, is ſubject to the Turks; being 
obliged to furniſh 430,000 men, when- 
ever the grand ſiguior takes the field. 


CRIME, crimen, the tranſereſſion of a 


Jaw, either natural or divine, civil or 
eceleſiaſtic. 

Civilians diſtinguiſh between crimen and 
delictum. By the firit, they mean ca- 
pita! offences, injurious to the whole 
community, as murder, perjury, &c. 
the proſecution of which was permitted 
to all perſons, though no ways imme- 
diately intereſted. By the latter, they 
underttand private offences committed 
againſt individuals, as theft, Sc. By 
the laws, no body was allowed to pro- 
ſecute in theſe, except thoſe intereſted. 
With. us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into 
capital, as treaſon, murder, robbery, Cc. 
and common, as perjuries, Sc. 

Again, ſome crimes are cognizable by 
the king's judges, as the above-men- 
tioned ; and others are only cognizable 
in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple forni- 
cation. 


Quaſi CRIME. See QUASI CRIME. 
CRIMEN FalLsI. See FALs1. 


CRIMNOIDES, or CRIMOIDEsS, among 


phyticianz, a term ſometimes uſed for 


the ſediment of urine, reſembling 
bran. 


CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red colours 


of the dyers. 
To dye a lively crimſon : Firſt wet the 
goods well, and for every pound of ſtuff to 


make the ſuds, uſe two ounces and a half 


of tempered aqua ſortis, and three ounces 
and a half of tartar, an ounce and half 
of cochineal, and eight ounces of alum, 
Boil the goods with all theſe for half an 
hour; let them cool, and rinſe them out. 
To. finiſh the dye, boil four ounces of 
cochineal, three ounces of ſtarch, three 
ounces of white-wine tartar, and half an 
ounce of white arſenic together for a 
quarter of an hour, then put in the goods 
and let them boil for above half an hour, 


or till they have taken the dye well and 
equally. * 

CRIM5O0N GRASS-VETCH, the engliſh 
name of a plant, called by botaniſts, 
niſſolia. See the article NITSSOLIA. 

CRINITS, or CRINITEs, among falcon. 
ers, ſmall black feathers in hawks, like 
hair about the ſore. 

CRINONES, among phyſicians, ſmall 
worms that breed in the ſkin, called allo 
dracunculi. See DRACUNCULI, 
They moſtly infeſt the muſcular parts, 
as the back, ſhoulders, legs, and thighs, 
They occaſion a troubleſome itching, and 
are to be deſtroyed with a mercurial 
lotion. 

CRINUM, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-mnogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is infundibuliform and 
monopetalous : the fruit is a ſubovated 
capſule, with three cells, containing {+- 
veral feeds. 

CRISIS, in medicine, is uſed in different 
ſenſes, both by the antient and modern 
phyſicians. With ſome it means fre- 
quently no more than tlie excretion of 
any noxious ſubſtance from the body, 
Others take the word for a ſecretion of 
the noxious humours made in a fever, 
Others ule it for the critical motion itlel! ; 
and Galen defines a criſis in fevers, a ſud- 
den and inſtantaneous change, either for 
the better or the worſe, productive of re- 
covery or death. The doctrine of criſes 
is very obſcure ; however the following 
are reckoned the principal ſymptoms of 
an approaching criſis, a ſudden ſtupor, 
drowlinels, waking, delirium, anxiety, 
dyſpœna, grief, redneſs, titillation, nau- 
ſea, heat, thirſt, &c. after digeſtion, and 
about the critical time, and the ſympcoms 
and effects of a preſent ci iſis are aſter the 
preceding ones, a vomiting, looſenels, 
thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at 
the noſe, hemorrhoids, ſweat, ablcelles, 
puſtules, tumovrs, ouboes, &c. 

CRISP, a term given to any thing dried or 
ſhrivele:t up with heat. 

CRISP Lear, among botaniſts, is one ſold. 
ed over and aver, at the edges, which ate 
always ſerrated, dentated, or laccrated, 
It js otherwiie called curled. Sce piott 
LXIV. fig. 3. 

CRIS TA, a CREsT. See CRpsr. 

CRIST7E, in ſurgery, a term jor certain ex- 
creſcences about the anus and pudenda. 
See the article CONDYLOMA. : 

CHRISTA GALLI, in anatomy, a proce: 
of the os ethmoides, making the upp*! 
part of the ſeptum narium, It takes its 
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name from the ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
the comb of a cock. See the article 
CRIBROSUM OS. 

CRIsTA GALLI is allo the name of a kind 
of oyſter, otherwiſe called the hog's car- 
ſhell. See the article OYSTER. 

CRIsTA GALLI, COCK'S COMB, in bota- 
ny, a name uſed by Rivinus for the rhi- 
nanthus of Linnzus. See the article 
RHINANTHUS., 

CR1STA PAVONIS, in botany, the fame? 
with the poinciana, See POINCIANAa. 
Calis TA PAVONIS likewiſe denotes the tree 

the wood whereof is the logwood. 

CRISTATA, a plant otherwiſe called cy - 
noſurus. See the article CYNOSURUS. 

CRITERIUM, a ſtandard by which propo- 
ſitions and opinions arc compared, in or- 
der to diſcover their truth or falſhood. 

CRITHE, in ſurgery, commonly called 
the ſtye, is a tubercle that grows in dif- 
ferent parts of the eyelids. When it 1s 
ſmall it comes only on the edge of the eye- 
lids, or very near it, between the cilia; 
but when it is large it ſpreads towards 
the middle of the lid. The cure of this 
diſeaſe muſt be varied according as the 
crithe is attended with an inflammation, 
or is hardened and concreted. 

CRITHMUM, $AMPHIRE, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria- digynia claſs of 
plants, the univerſal flower of which is 
uniform; the proper one conſiſts of five 
ovated, inflected, and nearly equal pe- 
tals : there is no pericarpium : the fruit 
is oval, compreſſed, and ſeparable into 
two parts : there are two elliptical com- 
preſſo- plane ſeeds, ſtriated on one hide. 
Samphire is more uſed as a pickie, than 
for any medicinal purpoſes. However, it 
is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
provoke urine, and open »bitruttions of 
the bowels. 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination 
performed by conſidering the dough or 
matter of cakes, offered in ſacrifice, and 
the meal ſtrewed over the victim to be 
killed. 

CRITICAL pays andsvuyrous, among 
phyſicians, are certain days and ſym- 
ptoms in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, 
which indigate the patient's ſtate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow 
worſe. A careful obſervation of theſe 
ys is of the greateſt ule towards the 
cure of diſeaſes, left miſchief be done by 
unfealonable aſſiſtance from art, as when 
a phyſician endeavours to expel that which 
is not prepared to be evacuated, or elſe 
hinder the evacuation of luch humours, 
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as being ſubdued and concocted, endea- 
vour to eſcape by ſome convenient outlet. 
According as the violence of the diſeaſe 
is more {ſwift or ſlow, the critical days 
will be more or leſs diſtant from each 
other : thus in fevers which do not exceed 
the ſpace of three weeks, the quatei nary 
or ſeptennary days are critical; and beſides 
theſe, there are in the two firſt weeks ma- 
ny more incidentally critical days, as the 
third, fifth, ſixth, Sc. But if an acute 
diſeaſe extends itſelf beyond three weeks, 
then the quaternary days no more take 
place as critical, but only the ſeptennary 
days are ſo, though the efficacy of theſe 
laſt is likewiſe aboliſhed aſter the fortieth 
day. Sce the article CRISIsS. 
CRITICISM, the art of judging with 
propriety concerning any diſcourſe or 
writing. Though the uſe of the word is 
ordina;ity reſtrained to literary criticiſm, 
we may diſtinguiſh divers other branches 
of this art, as, 1. Philoſophical criticitm, 
the art of judging of the hypotheſes and 
opinions oi philotophers. 2. Theolo- 
gical criticiſm, the art of judging of ex- 
lications of doctrines of faith. 3. Po- 
ſitical criticiſm, the art of judging of the 
means of governing, acquiring, and pre- 
ſerving ſtates. 4. Grammatical criticiſm, 
the art of interpreting the words of an 
author, Sc. Lord Bacon divides criti- 
ciſm, firſt, as it regards the exact cor- 
refing and publiſhing of approved au- 
thors, by which the honour of ſuch au- 
thors is preſerved, and the neceſſary af- 
ſiſtance attorded to the reader: yet the 
mitzpphed labours and induſtry of ſome 
have in this reſpect proved highly preju- 
dicial to learning; for many critics have 
a way, when they fall upon any thing 
they do not underſtand, of immediately 
ſuppoſing a fault in the copy, and hence 
it happens that the moſt corrected copies 
are often the leaſt corrected. 2. As it 
reſpects the explanation and illuſtration 
of authors by notes, comments, collec- 
tions, Sc. But here an ill cuſtom has 
prevailed, of ſkipping over the obſcure 
paſſages, and expatiating upon ſuch as 
are ſhifficiently clear: as it the deſign was 
not ſo much to illuſtrate the author, as 
to take all occaſions of ſhewing their own 
learning and reading. It were therefore 
to be wiſhed, ſays the noble author, that 
every original writer who treats an ob- 
{cure ſubject, would add his own expla- 
nation to his own work, and thus pre- 
vent any wrong interpretation by the notes 
of others. 3. There belongs to criticiſm a 


certain 


| 
| 
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certain conciſe judgment or cenſure of the 
authors publiſhed, and a compariſon of 
them with other writers, who have treat- 
ed the ſame ſubiect. In ſhort, the art 
of criticiſin, though reckoned by ſome as a 
diſtin& part of philoſophy, is in truth no- 
thing elſe than a more correct and accurate 
knowledge in the other parts of it; and 
a readineſs to apply that knowledge up- 
on all occaſions, in order to judge well of 
what relates to theſe ſubjects, to explain 
what is obſcure in authors, to ſupply 
what is defective, and amend what is 
erroneous in manuſcripts or antient co- 
pies, to correct the miſtakes of authors 
and editors in the ſenſe or the words, to 
reconcile the controverſies of the learned, 
and by theſe means to ſpread a utter 
knowledge of the beautiful paſſages and 
ſolid reaſoning of authors, among the 
inquiſitive part of mankind. 
CRIZZELING is ſaid of glats, which, by 
reaſon of too great a proportion of nitre, 
tartar, or borax, 1s ſcabrous or rough on 
the ſurface. 
CROATIA, a frontier province of Ger- 
many, bounded by Sclavonia on the north 
nd eaſt, by Boſnia on the ſouth, and by 
Carniola on the weſt. 
It is ſubje& to the houſe of Anvſtria. 
CROCCEUS, or Hoameo, a large river 
of China, which, after a courſe of two 
thouſand miles, falls into the bay of Nan- 
kin : it is ſometimes called the Yellow 
river, on account of the ſlime of this co- 
lour, with which its waters are tinged. 
CROCHES, among hunter:, the little buds 
growing about the tops of a deer or hart's 
horns. 
CROCI, among botaniſts, the fame with 
antheræ. See ANTHERA. 
CROCIA, the {ame with croſier. See the 
article CROSIER. 
CROCINUM, among phyſicians, denotes 
the oil of ſaffron, ſaid to be of a heating 
quality, and to procure fleep; whence it 
is frequently uſed in phrenhes : it is allo 
a ſuppurative, and deterges ulcers. 
CROCODES, an appellation given to pa- 
ſtils or troches, whereof crocus, or ſuf- 
fron, is the principal ingredient. 
CROCODILE, crocodilus, in zoology, a 
ſpecies of lizard, with a two-edged tail 
and triangular feet, the fore ones having 
five, and ghe hinder only four toes. See 
the article L1ZARD. 
This animal is the largeſt of the Jizard- 
kind, growing to twenty-five feet in 
length, and about the thicknets of a man's 
body. It is a native of the torrid zone, 
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irequenting ſalt- water rivers, where it lies 
concealed among reeds or ruſhes, till it 
finds an opportunity to ſeize men or other 
animals, which it drags into the water, 
always taking this method of drowning 
them firſt, that it may afterwards ſwal- 
low them witheut reſiſtance : its general 
food, however, is fiſh. The Africans 
and Indians eat its fleſh, which is white, 
and of a kind of perfumed flavour. 

CROCODILIUM, in botany, a ſpecies of 
centauria. See CENTAURIA. 

CROCODILODES, a plant otherwiſe call- 
ed atractylis. See ATRACTYLIS, 

CROCOTTA, in zoology. See the ar- 
ticle LEOCROTTA. 

CROCUS, 5AFFRON, in botany, a genus 
of the triandia-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one petal, 
divided into fix oval, oblong, and equal 
tegments ; and its fruit is a trilocular 
capſule, conſiſting of three valves, and 
containing a number of roundiſh iceds. 
For the medicinal and other virtucs of 
this plant ſce the article SAFFRON. 

CRrocv3, in chemiſtry, denotes any me- 
tal calcined to a red or deep yellow co- 
lour : thus we meet with crocus martis 
aperiens & aſtringens, or the apericnt 
and aſtringent crocuſes of iron; alto with 
the crocus veneris, or copper calcined to 
ſuch a reddiſh powder. 

The aperient crocus of iron is thus made: 
expoie a quantity of iron filings to the 
open air, in the ſpring, till they are pets 
ſectly converted into a reddiſh duſt ; or, 
mix equal quantities of iron filings and 
ſulphur into a paſte, and calcine this over 
the fire till the ſulphur is burnt away; 
the remaining red powder is called cro- 
cus martis aperiens cum ſulphure. Both 
theſe are recommended in obſtructions, 
and may be given in ten grains for a 
doſe ; but the firſt is eſteemed the belt. 
he aſtringent crocus of iron is made by 
expoſing iron filings to air, and ſprinkl- 
ing them at times with vinegar, till they 
are almoit converted into rult ; atter 
which they are expoſed to a ſtrong rever- 
beratory fire, till they become of a deep 
purple colour. This powder is found a 
good medicine in hæmorrhages und flux», 
the doſe being from ten to thirty grains; 
and the beſt way of adminiſtring it is in a 
bolus or pills. 

The crocus of copper is otherwiſe caltcd 
xs uſtum. See the article As. 

Crocus METALLORUM, an emetic pre- 
paration of antimony and nitre, thus 
made: take an equal quantity of each, 
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powder them ſeparately, then mixing 
them well together, throw the mixture by 
degrees into a red hot crucible, where 
it is to remain till melted thoroughly: 
this, after being leparated from the ſco- 
riæ, is to be kept for uſe. By boiling 
this crude crocus, firſt reduced to a fine 
powder, in water, and afterwards waſh- 
ing it with more hot water, till it comes 
off infipid, is obtained the waſhed crocus 
of antimony, for the virtues of which ſce 
the article ANTIMONY, 

CROE, or CroME, an iron bar with a 
flat end: alto x notch in the fide-boards 
of a caſk, where the head-picces come 


in. 

CRO F T, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwell- 
ing houſe, and encloled for paſture or 
arable land, or any other particular ue. 

CROISADE, Crusans, or CKU7ADG, a 
name given to the expeditions of the chri- 
ſtians againſt the mfidels, for the con- 
queſt of Paleſtine ; to called becauſe thoſe 
who engaged in the undertaking wore 9 
croſs on their cloaths, and bore one on 
their ſtandard. 

This expedition was alſo called the holy 
war, to which people flocked in great 
numbers out of pure devotion, the pope's 
bulls and the preaching ot the prieſts of 
thoſe days making it a point of conſci— 
ence. The ſeveral nations engaged in the 
holy war were diſtinguiſhed by the differ- 
ent colours of their croſſes: the Engliſh 
wore white, the French red, the Flemiſh 
reen, the Germans black, and the Ita- 
= yellow. From this enterprite ſeve- 
ral orders of knighthood took their riſe. 
They reckon eight croiſades for the con- 
queſt of the holy land ; the firit begun in 
the year 1095, at the ſollicitation of the 
greek empcror and the patriarch of Jeru- 
ſalem. 

CROISES, or CRO17ZEs, in engliſh anti- 
quity, pilgrims bound tor the holy land, 
or ſuch as had been there; ſo called from 
a badge they wore in imitation of a croſs. 
The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
created for the defence and protection of 
pilgrims, were particularly called croiſes: 
and fo were all thoſe of the engliſh noh1- 
lity, gentry, Sc. who, in the reigns of 
Henry II, Richard I, Henry III, and 
Edward I, were cruce ſignati, that is, 
devoted for the recovery of the holy 
land. 

CROISIERS, crucigeri, CROSS-BEARERS, 
a relivious order tounded in honour of the 
inventiomor qicovery of the cro!s by the 
empreis IXIcua. 
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They are diſperſed in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in the Low Countries, 
Frauce, and Bohemia, thoſe in Italy be- 
ing at preſent ſuppreſſed. Thele religi- 
ous follow the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
They had in England the name of crouch- 
ed triers, 

CROISSANTE, in heraldry, is ſaid of a 
croſs, the ends of which are faſhioned like 
a creſcent or half moon. Sce CRoOss, 

CROMARTY, or CROMARTIE, the ca- 
pital of the ſhire of Cromartie, in Scot- 
land, with an excellent and ſaſe harbour 
capable of containing the greateſt fleets: 
wett lon. 370 40, and north lat. 57 «4. 

CRONENBURCG; a fortrels of Denmark, 
lituated in the uland of Zealand, at the 
entrance of the Sound, where the Danes 
take toll of ſhips bound for the Baltic: 
exit longit. 125, and north lat. $69. 

CRONIUS, x2«:©-, in chronology, the 
lame with hecatombæon. Sce the article 
HECATOMBAOYN, 

"RONSLOT,or CROWN-CASTLE, a caſtle 
and harbour in a little ifland of the ſame 
name, at the mouth of the river Neva, 
and entrance of the guiph of Finland, in 
Ruſlia, about twelve miles welt of Peterl- 
burgh : eaſt lon. 30, and north lat. 602, 
Here is a ſtation for the ruſhan men of 
war, and a yard for building and refit- 
ing them. 

CRONSTAT, a town of Tranſfilvania, 
ſituated near the frontiers of Moldavia, 
about fifty miles north-eaſt of Hermanſtat, 
and fubject to the — Auſtria: eaſt 
longit. 25, and north Yat. 479, 

CROOKEDNESS, or Dis TOR T ION, 
among phyſicians, Cc. Sce the article 
Disrok rio. 

CROPPER, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a ſpecies of pigeon, ſo called 
from the large crop or bag under its beak, 
See the article PIGz0N. 

CROSETTES, in architecture, the returns 
in the corners of chambranles, or door- 
cales, or window frames, called alto 
ears, elboves, aniones, Sc. 

C ROSIER, or CRO71ER, a ſhepherd's 
crook ; a ſymbol of pattora! authority, 
conſiſting of a gold or filver ſtaff, crook- 
ed at the top, carried occationally before 
biſhops and abbots, and held in the 
hand when they give the ſolemn benedic- 
tions. The cultom of bearing a paſtoral 
ſtaff before biſhops is very antient, Re- 
gular abbots are allowed to officiate with 
a mitre and croſier. Among the Greeks 
none but a patriarch had a right to the 
crolier. 

CROIS!ER, 
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CxosiEx, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, in the form of a 
croſs, ſerving thoſe who ſail in ſouth la- 
titudes to find the antarctic pole. 

CROSLE T, in heraldry, is when a croſs 
is croſſed again at a ſmall diſtance from 
each of the ends. Upton ſays it is not ſo 
often borne by itſelf in arms, as other 
croſſes are, but often in diminutives, that 
is, in ſmall croſlets ſcattered about the 
field. See plate LXII. fig. 5. 

CROSS, crux, in antiquity, a ſpecies of 

puniſhment, or rather the inſtrument 
wherewith it was inflicted, conſiſtin 
of two pieces of wood, croſſing OS 
other. 
This puniſhment was only inflifted on 
malefactors and ſlaves, and thence called 
ſervile ſupplicium. The moſt uſual me- 
thod was to nail the criminal's hands and 
feet to this machine, in an ere poſture ; 
though there are inſtances of criminals 
ſo nailed with their head downward. 

Invention of the CRoss, a feitival obſerved 
on May 3, by the latin church, in me- 
mory of the empreſs Helena's (the mo- 
ther of Conſtantine) finding the true croſs 
of Chriſt, on mount Calvary, where ſhe 
cauſed erect a church for the preſervation 
of it. ' 

Exaltation of the CRoss, a grand feſtival 
ſolemnized on September 14, in comme- 
moration of Heraclius's reſtoring to 
mount Calvary, the true croſs, that 
had been carried off by Coſroes king of 
Perſia, upon taking the city of Jeru- 
ſalem. 

Order of the CRoss, an order of ladies in- 
ſtituted in 1668, by the empreſs Eleanora 
de Gonzagua, wite of the emperor Leo- 
pold, on occaſion of the miraculous re- 
covery of a little golden croſs, wherein 
were incloſed two pieces of the true croſs, 
out of the aſhes of a part of the palace 
that had been burnt down : though the 
fire burnt the eaſe wherein it was enclol- 
ed, and melted the cryſtal, it appears that 
the wood had not received the leaft da- 
mage. 

Cxoss, in botany. See CRUCIFORM. 

Ckoss, in dialling. See D1aL. 

CRross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, 

an ordinary compoſed of fourfold lines, 

whereof two are perpendicular, and the 
other two tranſverſe; for ſo we muſt con- 
ceive of them, though they are not drawn 
throughout, but meet, by couples, in 
tour right angles, near about the feſſe - 
pcint of the efcutcheon. The content of 
a crols is not always the ſame ; for when 


it 1s not charged, it has only the fifth 
part of the field ; but if it be charged, 
then it mult contain the third part there- 
of. 

This bearing was beſtowed on ſuch as 
had performed, or, at leaſt, undertaken 
ſome {ſervice for Chriſt and the chriſtian 
profeſſion; and is therefore held by 
ſeveral authors the moſt honourable charge 
in all heraldry. What brought it into 
ſuch frequent uſe was the antient expedi- 
tions into the holy land, the eroſs being 
the enſigns of that war. 

In theſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots 
carried St. Andrew's croſs ; the French, 
a crols, argent; the Engliſh, a croſs, or; 
the Germans, ſable; the Italians, azure; 
the Spaniards, gules, 

Guillim enumerates thirty-nine different 
croſſes uſed in heraldry, the ſeveral names 
whereof follow : 1. A. croſs voided. 2. A 
croſs wavy voided. 3. A croſs patee fim- 
briated. 4. A croſs patee fitched in the foot. 
5. Acrols patee on three parts, and fitched 
on the fourth. 6. A croſs engrailed, 
7. A crols potence. 8. A croſs flory. 
9. A croſs potence voided. 10. A croſs 
avelane. 11. A croſs patee lambeaux. 
12. A croſs furchee. 13. A crols crollct. 
14. A croſs croſlet fitchee at the point. 
15. A croſs botone. 16. A croſs po- 
mel. 17. A croſs urdee, 18. A croſs 
degraded fitchee. 19. A croſs potent, 
20. A crols potent fitched. 21. A croſs 
calvary. 22. A croſs croſlet let on de- 


grees. 23. A croſs patriarchal, 24. A 


crols anchored. 25. A croſs moline, 
26. A croſs clechee. 27. A croſs fleury 
or fleur-de-liſee. 28. A crols double 
fitchee. 29. A crols a ſeize points. zo. 
A croſs milrine. 31. A crols raguled. 
32. A croſs pointed voĩded. 33. A crols 
pall. 34. A tau, or St. Anthony's crols. 
35+ A croſs voided and couped. 36. 
A croſs couped pierced. 37. A croſs mo- 
line pierced lozenge-ways, 38. A crois 
moline quarter-pierced. 39. A ſaltier, 
or St. Andrew's croſs, which mult be 
diſtinctly ſpoken of under that denomina- 
tion; and ſo all the others may be found 
more particularly deſcribed under the name 
of their differences. See VOIDED CR055, 
Wavy VOIDED CROSS, Sc. 

Columbier makes eighty-two diſtinct ſorts 
of croſſes, of which we ſhall only men- 


tion ſuch as differ from thoſe enumerated 
above, as, 1. A croſs remplee, which 1s 
only one croſs charged with another. 2. 
A croſs party, that is, one half of one co. 
lour, and the other of another. 3. A cr0's 

quartered, 
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quartered, that is, the oppoſite quarters 
of ſeveral colours. 4. A croſs of five 
pieces, that is, of ſo many colours. 5. 
A croſs mouſſue and alaiſee. 6. A croſs 
barbee. 7. A croſs croifſantee or crel- 
cented, that is, having a creſcent at each 
end. 8. A crols forked of three points. 
9. Acroſs pomettee of three pieces. 10. 
A croſs reſſercellee. 11. A croſs point- 
ed. 12. A croſs anchored and fur- 
anchored. 13. A croſs anchored with 
ſnakes heads. 14. A crofs orled. 15. 
A high croſs. 16. A crofs rayonnant, 
17. A croſs of Malta. 18. A croſs of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 19. A croſòs forked 
like the antient reſts for muſquets. 20. 
A crols with eight points. 21. A croſs 
bourdonnee. 22. A croſs cramponnee. 
23. A crols cablee. 24. A crols inclin- 
ing. 25. A <ro's pater-noltree, made 


of beads. 26. A crols trefle. 27. A 
croſs fleuronnee. 28. A crols vuilee, 
clechee, and pommettee. 29. A crols 


crenellee and baltillee. 30. A crols 
with four fteps to every arm. 31. A 
croſs rounded. 32. A crols and a half. 
33. A crols eſtoille. 34. A croſs cord- 
ed. 35. A croſs doubled of fix pieces let 
__ 36. A double croſs ſy lit in 
pale. 37. A long croſs cut in pieces and 
diſmembered. 38. A. croſs couped or 
cut through in feſs, of the two contrary 
colours to the field. 39. A chevron ſur- 
mounted of an half croſs. 40. Four tails 
of ermine in a croſs. 41. Four pieces of 
vair, placed croſs-ways, and counter- 
pointing in the center. 42. The croſs 
or fried of St. James. 43. A croſ; po- 
tence cramponee on the dexter upper 
arm, and potence about the middle of the 
ſhaft, 

Cross, in ſurveying, an inſtrument con- 
ſifting of a braſs circle, divided into four 
equal parts, by two lines interleCting each 
other at the center; at the extremity of 
each line there is a ſight fixed, ſtanding 
1 over the line, with holes 

elow each lit, for the better diſcovery 
of diſtant objects. 
This inſtrument is mounted on a ſtand, 
and is but little known, and leſs uſed 
among us, — abroad it is often uſed 
in ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 

Cross-BAR-SHOT, a bullet with an iron- 
bar paſſing through it, and ſtanding fix 
or eight inches out at both ſides : it is 
uſed at ſea, for deſtroying the enemy's 
rigging. 

CRoss-BATTERY, in the military art. See 
ke article BATTERY, 
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CROSS-BILL, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the loxia. See LoxI1a. 

CROSS-GRAINED, in joinery. Timber is 
laid to be croſs grained, where a bough, 
or ſome branch, ſhoots ont on a part of 
the trunk of the tree; for the grain of the 
branch, ſhooting torward, runs acrots 
that of the trunk; and if it be in wood 
well grown, 1t will ſcarce be perceived, 
except in working. fo. 

CROSS-JACK, in a ſhip, a yard flung at the 
upper end of the mizen-maſt, without 
any halliards or ties, and uſed to pread 
and hale on the mizen-top-ſail ſheets. 

CRoss & Feruſalem, in botany, a name 
ſometimes uted for the lychnis. Sce the 
article LYCHNIS. 

Ci0$SS-MULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, 
Sce the article MULTIPLICATION. - 

CROSS-STAFF, the f{aine with tore; ſtaff. 
See the article FOR R-s rape. 

CRoss-TRREs, in a ſhip, our picces of 
timber, bolted and let into one another 
acroſs, at the nead of the mit. hei 
uſe is to keep and bear the top maſt up; 
for the foot of the top-mait is always 
ſaſtened into them. 

CROSS-WORT, in botany, the engliſn name 
of the cruciata, or valantia oi authors. 
See the article VALAN IIA. 

CROSSELE T, a littie or diminutive croſs, 
uſed in heraldry, where the ſhield is fre- 
quently ſeen covered with croſſelets; al- 
ſo feſſes and other honowable ordinaries, 
charged or accompanied with croſſelets. 
Croſles frequently terwinate in croſſelets. 
Sce plate LXII. fig. 5. 

CROSSEN, a town of Sileſia upen the 
Oder, ſituated in 15% 30“ ealt long. and 
52 5% north cat, 

CROTALARIA, in botany, a genus of 

che diadeiphia-decaudria clais of plants, 
whoſe flower is papilionaccous; the vex- 
illum is corda'ed, acute, large, and de- 
preſſed at the ſides; the alæ are ovated, 
and only as long as half the vexillum; 
the carina is acuminated, and of the length 
of the alæ; the root is a ſhurt turgid pod, 
conſiſting of one cell, and containing two 
valves; the ſeed is either one or two, glo- 
boſe and kidney -ſliaped. 

CROTALOPHORUS, 
SNAKE, in zoology. 
RATTLE-SNAKE, 

CROTALUM, in antiquity, a kind of 
caſtagnettas, or mulical inſtruments, 
found on medals, in the hands of the 
prieſts of Cybele. 
The crotalum differed from the ſiſtrum, 
though avthers often confound the tw. 
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Tt conſiſted of two little braſs plates, or CROUP of a harſe, in the manege, the ex. 


rods, which were ſhook in the hand, and 
ſtriking againſt each other, made a 
noiſe, 

CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the lower jaw, ſerving to draw it 
upwards. Its fibres ſpring from the 
bones of the forehead, the ſinciput, ſphe- 
nodes, and temporale, which meeting, 
and, as it were, entering under the os 
jugale, whence alſo this muſcle receives 
ſome fibres, proceed to the proceſſus co- 
rone, into which they are inſerted. 

CROTAPHIUM, a term uſed by ſome 
authors for the head- ach. Sce the article 
HEAD-ACH. 

CROTCHES, in ſhip-building, very crook- 
ed timbers in the hold or bread-room, 
from the mizen-ſtep aft, fayed croſs the 
keelſon, to ſtrengthen the chip in the 
wake of the half-timbers. See plateLVI1L. 
fig. 6. n' 1. 

Iren-CROTCHES, crooked pieces of iron, 
uſed on board floops and long-boats, 
which go with ſhonider-of-mutton-fails, 
for the boom to lodge on. Ibid. n 2. 

CROTCHET, in muſic, one of the notes 
or characters of time, marked thus f, 
equal te half a minim, and double of a 
quaver. See the articles CHARACTER, 
MIN Iu, and QUaveR. 

A dot added to the crotchet thus f, in- 
creaſes its time by one half, that is, makes 
it equal to a crotchet and a half. 

CROTCHET, in printing, a fort of ſtraight 
or curved line, always turned up at each 
extreme; ſerving to link ſuch articles as 
are to be read together ; and uſed in ana- 
lytical tables, &c. for facilitating the di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions of any ſubject. 

CROTCHETS are alſo marks or characters, 
ſerving to incloſe a word or ſentence. 
which 1s diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, be- 
ing generally in this form [] or this (). 

CROTELS, or CROTTENING, among 
hunters, the ordure or dung of hares. 

CROTON, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the monoecin-polyandria claſs, the 
male flowers of which being leſs than 


the female flowers, conſiſt of five oblong 


obtuſe petals, ſcarce larger than the cup: 
the petals of the female flower are the 
ſame as in the male; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule with three cells, cach cell having 


two valves; the ſeeds are ſolitary, large, 
and ovated. 


the river Somme: calt long. 1 30, and 
north lat, 50 15 | 


- CROUPER, or CRUPPER. 


CROTOY, a town of France, ſituated in 
the province of Picardy, at the mouth of 


tremity of the reins above the = 
The croup ſhould be large and round, 
ſo that the tops of the two hanch- boncs 
be not within view of each other. I: 
ſhould have its compaſs from the hanch- 
bones to the very dock or ouſet of the 
tail; and ſhould be divided in two by 
a channel or hollow all along to the 
dock. 

A rocking croup is when a horſe's fore 
quarters go right, but his croup {wings 
from fide to A : when ſach a horle trots 
one of the hanch-bone will fall and the 
other riſe, like the beam of a ballance ; 2 
ſign that he will not be very vigorous. 

CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in 
which the horſe pulls up Fin hind legs, 
as if he drew them up to his belly. Crou- 

ades differ from caprioles and balotades, 
in this, that in croupades the horte does 
not jerk, as he does in the other two 
9 

See the ar- 
ticle CR UPPER. 

CROW, or CARRION- CROW, In ornitho- 
logy, the engliſh name of DIE of 
corvus, about the ſize of the Hrgeſt tame 
pigeon, and all over of a fine deep black 
6. eng with large eyes and reflex briſtle 
at the noſtrils. See plate LXI. fig. 1. 
n“ A. | 

Royflon CRow, the engliſh name of another 
ſpecies of corvus, with the body grey, 
the head, throat, wings, and tail black. 
Sce plate LXI. n' B. 

Scare CRow, the engliſh name of the black 
larus, with grey wings and red legs. 
Sce the article LaRus, 

Crow, in mechanics, a kind of iron-lever 
with a claw at one end, and a ſharp 
point at the other: uſed for heaving « 
purchaſing. great weights. See plate 
LVII. fig 5. s 

Crow's BILL, among ſurgeons, a kind of 
forceps, for drawing bullets and other 
foreign bodies out of wounds. a 

CROW-FLOWERS, in botany, a name given 
by lome to the lychnis. 885 LyCRHVIS. 

Crow's FEET, in the military art, ma- 
chines of iron, having four points, each 
about three or four inches long, ſo made 
that whatever way they fall, there is {tu 
a point up: they axethrown upon breaches 
or in paſſes where the enemy's cavalry are 
to march, proving very troubleſome by 
running into the horſe's feet and laming 
them. 4 » 

Crow's FEET, in a ſhips: (mall lines or 
ropes, ſometimes eight br ten, reeved 

through 


f 
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through the deadmen's eyes; and ſcarce 
of any other uſe than to make a ſhew of 
{mall riggmg. They are uſually placed 
at the-bottom of the back-ſtays of the 
fore-top-maſt, mizen-top-maſt, and gal- 
lant- top · maſt. See plate LVI. fig. x. 


Crow's Fool, the engliſh name of the 


ranunculus. See RAXUNCULUS. 


'CROW-GARLIC, a ſpecies of onion. See 


the article ONO. 


CRow-NET, a device for taking wild-fowl 


in winter, being a net about ten yards 
long, and three wide, with meſhes about 
two inches in width, verged on the fides 
with good ſtrong cord, and extended out 
very tiff, upon 421 made for that 
purpoſe. It may uled for pigeons, 
crows, and the like, in corn-fields newly 
ſown, or in ſtubble- fields. 
CRow-$STAVES, the two upright pieces in- 
ſerted into the box of a plough, and bored 
with a number of holes, by means of 
which they ſupport a tranſverſe piece call - 
ed the pillow of the plough. See the ar- 
ticles' PLOUGH and PILL OW. 
CROWLAND, a market-town of Lin- 


colnſhire : weſt longit. 10, and north 


lat. $2* 40%. 


CROWN, an ornament worn on the head 
by kings, ſovereign princes, and noble- 


men, as a mark of their dignity. 

In ſcripture there is frequent mention of 
crowns, and the uſe of them ſeems to have 
been very common among the Hebrews. 
'The high prieſt wore a crown, which was 
x fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, 
or azure blue. It ſeems alfo as if private 
prieſts, and even common Iſraelites wore 
alſo a fort of crown, ſince God com- 
mands Ezechiel not to take off his crown, 
nor aſſume the marks of one in mourn- 
ing. This crown was no more than a 


| ribbon or fillet, with which the Jews and 


ſeveral people in the eaſt girt their heads. 
And indeed the firſt crowns were no more 
than a bandelet drawn round the head, 
and tied behind, as we ſtill ſee it repre- 
ſented on medals round the heads of Ju- 
piter, the Ptolemy's, and kings of Sy- 
ria. Afterwards they conſiſted of two 
bandelets: by degrees they took branches 
of trees of divers kinds; at length they 
added flowers, inſomuch that Claudius 
Saturninus ſays, there was not any plant 
wheredf crowns had not been made. The 
woods and groves were ſearched to find 
different crowns for the ſeveral deities ; 
and they were uſed not only on the ſtatues 
and images of the gods, by the prieſts in 


ſacrificing, and by kings and emperors, 
but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, 
ſacred veſſels, victims, ſhips, &c. Some 
authors conclude, from paſſages in Eus 
lebrus Cæſarenſis, that bilkops had like- 
wiſe antiently their crowns. 
The roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, ſtill ſeen on medals, vix. acrown 
of laurel, a radial or radiating crown, 2 
crown adorned with pearls and precious 
ſtones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet 
or cap, ſomething like theanortier, . 
The Romans had alſo various kinds of 
crowns, which they diſtributed as rewards 
of military atchievements ; as, 1. The 
oval crown, made of myrtle, and beſtow - 
ed upon generals, who were entitled to 
the honours of the leſſer triumph, call- 
ed ovation. See the article OVATION. 
2. The naval] or roſtral crown, compoſ- 
ed of a circle of gold, with ornaments 
repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and given to 
the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſol- 
dier who firſt boarded, an enemy's ſhip. 
Lipſius believes the corona navalis and 
roſtrata, to have been two diſtinct ſpecies, 
but they are generally thought to have 
been the fame. 3. The crown called in 
latin, vallaris, or caſtrenſis, à circle of 
gold raiſed with jewels or paliſades; the 
reward of him who firſt forced the ene- 
my's entrenchments. 4. The mural crown, 
a circle of gold indented and embattel- 
ed; given to him who fixſt mounted the 
wall of a beſieged place, and there lodged 
a ſtandard. 5. The civic crown, made 
of the branch of green oak, and given 
to him who had ſaved the life of a citi- 
zen. 6. The triumphal crown, conkit- 
ing at firſt of wreaths of laurel, but af- 
terwards made of gold; proper to ſuch 
generals as had the honour of a triumph. 
7. The crown called obſidionalis, or 
graminea, made of graſs growing on the 
place; the reward of a general who had 
delivered a roman army from a ſiege. 8. 
The crown of laurel, given by the Greeks 
to their athletz ; and by the Romans to 
thoſe who had negociated or confirmed a 
— with an enemy: this was the leaſt 
onourable of all. We meet alſo with 
the corona aurea, often beſtowed on ſol- 
diers, without any other additional term; 
the radial crown, given to princes at 
their tranſlation among the gods ; ath- 
letic crowns, and crowns of laurel, de- 
ſtined to crown victims at the publi 
games, poets, orators, Sc. All theſe 
crowns were marks of nobility to the 
wearers; and upon competitions with ri - 
812 val 
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vals for rank and dignities, often deter- 
mined the preference in their favour. 
See plate LIX. fig. 1. no 1, 2, 3, Sc. 


"CROWN, in heraldry, is uſed for the 
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of the other princes of the blood con- 
fiſts alternately of croſſes and leaves like 
thoſe in the coronet of dukes, Cc. Lid. 
fig. 3. n 1, 2, 3. 


repreſentation of that ornament, in the CROWNS of noblemen. are a duke's, com- 


mantling of an armory to expreſs the 
dignity of perſons. 

Radiated or pointed crowns, are thoſe of 
the antient emperors, which had twelve 


points, repreſenting, as is thovght, the 


twelve months of the year. Thoſe crowns 
were called pearled or flowered, which 
have pearls or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, 
Sc. Such were antiently almoſt all 
crowns, even thaſe of ſovereign princes, 
though they were not uſed on their ar- 
mories till about two hundred years ago. 


The imperial CROwN is a bonnet or tiara, 


with a ſemicircle of gold, ſupporting a 
globe with a croſs at top. Sce plate 
LIX. fig. 2. ne z. 


"The britiſh CRown is adorned with four 


croſſes, between which there are four 
fleurs de lis, : it is covered with four 
diadems, which meet at a little globe 
ſupporting a croſs. Ibid. nd. 2. 


Me french CROWN is a circle of eight fleurs 


de lis, encompaſſed with ſix diadems. 
| bearing at top a double fleur de lis, which 
is the creſt of France. Ibid. nꝰ ;. 


poſed of leaves of ſmallage, or parſley: 
that of a marquis, of flowers and pearls 
placed alternately: an earl's has no 
flowers about the circle, like - the duke 
and marquis, but only points riſing, ard 
a pearl on every one of them: a viſcount 
has neither flowers nor points raiſed above 
the circle, like the other ſuperior degrees, 
but anly pearls placed on the circle itſelf 
without any limited number : a baron's 
has only ſix pearls on the golden border, 
not raiſed, to diſtinguiſh him from the 
earls ; and the number of them limited 
to ſkew he is inferior to the viſcount. Lid. 
fig. 4. no 3, 2, 3, Cc. 
CRowN-ROYAL, an order of knighthood 
inſtituted, as is ſaid, by Charlemain, to 
reward the Friezlandezs, who had done 
him eminent ſervice in his wars againſt 
the Saxons. The knights bore an impe- 
rial crown, embroidered with gold as a 
dge of their honour. Father Heylot 
thinks that this order never exiſted but 
in the imagination of ſome modern 
writers. | 


Ne ſpaniſh Crown is adorned with large CRowN, in commerce, a general name for 


indented leaves, and covered with dia- 
ems terminating in a globe, ſurmounted 


with a croſs. Ibid. no 4. | 
The crowns of almoſt all other kings are Crown, in architecture, denotes. the up- 


adorned with large leaves, bordered with 
four, ſix, or eight diadems, with a globe 
and croſs at top. 


coins. both foreign and domeſtic, which 
are of, or very near, the value af five ſhil- 
lings ſterling. See CoIN. 


permoſt member of the corniche, called 
alſo corona, and larmier. See the articles 
CorRoONa and LARMIER. 


De papal Crown is compoſed of a tiara CRown, in aſtronomy, a name given to 


- 
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and a triple crown encompaſſing it, with 
two pendants like the biſhop's mitres. 
Theſe. crowns repreſent the pretended 
tple capacity of the pope, as high prieſt, 

> ng judge, and fole — of 
chriſtians. bid. no 5. | | 
An eleftoral C Row, or coronet, is a ſcar- 
let cap turned up with ermine, and cloſed 
with a ſemicircle of gold, all covered with 


© pearls, with a globe at top, ſurmounted 


& 
* 


with a golden croſs. Ibid. n» 6. 


two conſtellations, tbe one called borea- 
lis, the other meridionalis, See the ar- 
ticle CORQNA. |, 

CRowN, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed 
for the clerical torture, which is the mark 
and character of eccleſiaſtics of the romiſh 
church. It is a little circle of hair ſhav- 
ed from the crown of the head, more or 
leſs large, according to the quality of the 
orders received. 'I hat of a mere clerk is 
the ſmalleſt, that of prieſts and monks the 


* ChRowns of britiſh princes of the blood. 1. largeſt. — 
I be prince of Wales 's crown conſiſts al- CRowsx, in geometry, is a plane ring in- 
ternately of croſſes and fi ans de lis, with = cluded between two concentric perimeters, 
one arch, in the middl&4@f which is a2 and is generated by the motion of ſome 
3" A ball and croſs, as in the royal diadem.. part of a right line round a center, the 
2. That of all the younger ſons and aid moving part nat being contiguous to 
brothers of the king; conſiſts likewjſe of the center. : 
eroſſes and fleurs fe. lis alterpately,, but Theareaofacrown will be had by multi- 
without any arch, or being ſurmoynted, plying its | breadth. by the length of the 
with 2 globe and cröſs at top. 3. That middle periphery ; for aſeries of terms in 


arithmetic, 
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arithmetic progreſſion being nx 1 


that is, the ſum of the firſt and laſt multipli- 
ed by half the number of terms, the middle 


element muſt be pls z Wherefore that 


2 
multiplied by the breadth, or ſum of all 
the two terms, will give the crown. 

CROWN of colowrs, certain coloured me 
which like halos appear about the body 
of the ſun or moon, but of the colours 
of the rainbow, and at a leſs diſtance 
than the common halos. Theſe crowns, 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews to be made by 
the ſun's ſhining in a fair day, or the 
moon in a clear night, thro” a thin cloud 
of globules of water or hail all of the 
ſame bigneſs. And according as the 
globules are bigger or leſſer, the diame- 
ters of theſe crowns will be larger or 
ſmaller ; and the more equal theſe glo- 
bules are to one another, the more crowns 
of colours will appear, and the colours 
will be the more lively: 

CROwN-OFFICE, an office that belongs to 
the king's bench court, of which the 
king's coroner or attorney is commonly 
maſter, In this office, the attorney-ge- 
neral and clerk of the crown ſeverall 
exhibit informations for crimes and miſ- 
demeanors at common law, as in the caſe 
of batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, &c. 
on which the offender is liable to pay a 


fine to the king. 
Clerk of the CRowN. CLEAX. 
Pleas of the CROWN. j See ; PLEA. 
Officers of the CRowN, OFFICER. 


CROWN-GLASS, denotes the fineſt ſort of 
window-glaſs. See the article GLAss. 
CROWN-GRAFTING, See GRAFTING, 
Crown-PosT, in architecture, a poſt which 
in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
middle between two principal rafters, 
and from it there go ſtruts or braces to 
the middle of each rafter. It is ſome- 
times called a king's piece, or joggle 
piece. | | 
| CRown-WHEEL Fa watch, the upper 
wheel next the ballance, which by its 
motion drives the ballance, and in royal 
pendulums is called the fwing-wheel. 


CRowN-WORK, in fortification, an out- 


work having a very large gorge, gene- 
place, and two long ſides terminating 
owards the field in two demi - baſtions, 
each of which is joined by a particular 
curtin to a whole baſtion, which is the 


head pf the work, The crown-work is 
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rally the length of the curtin of the 


CRU 
intended to incloſe a riſing ground, or to 
cover the head of a retrenchment. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL, corona imperialit, in 
botany, is ranked by Linnæus under the 
fritillaria. See FRITILLARIA. 

CROWN-1MPERIAL-SHELL, abeautifulſpe- 
cies of voluta, the head of which is ſur- 
rounded with a ſeries of ſharp-pointed 
tubercles, ſo as to reſemble an open 
crown : it has alſo two broad and very 
beautiful zones running round it. 

CROWNED, in general, ſomething orna- 
mented with a crown. See CROWN. 

CROWNED, in the manege; a horſe is (aid 
to be crowned, when, by a fall, or any 
other accident, he is ſo hurt or wounded 
in the knee, that the hair ſheds and falls 
off, without growing again. 

CROWNED HORN-WORK, in fortification, 
a horn- work with a crown-work before 
it. See CROWN-WORK. 

CROWNED TOPS, the firſt head of a deer, 
ſo called becauſe the croches are raiſed 
in form of a crown. See CROCHES. 

CROWNING, in architecture, is under- 

ſtood of any thing that finiſhes a deco- 
ration. Thus a corniche, a pediment, 
acroteria, are called crownings. See the 
article ACROTERIA. 
Thus allo the abacus is ſaid to crown the 
capital, And any member or moulding 
is ſaid to be crowned, when it has a 
fillet over it. And a niche is crowned 
when it is covered with a capital. 

CROYDON, a market-town in Surrey, 
about ten. miles ſouth of London. 

CRUCIAL INC1$10N, in ſurgery, an in- 
ciſion made in form of a croſs. 

CRUCIANELLA, in botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria-monogynia clals of plants. 
The flower conſiſts of one fingle petal : 
the tube is of the figure of a cylinder, 
larger than the cup, and the limb is qua- 
drifid and ſmall. The fruit is two cap- 

ſules growing together, and containing 
oblong ſolitary ſeeds. 

CRUCIATA, caoss-wokr, in botany, 
the ſame with valantia, See the article 
VALANTIA. 

It 3s ſaid to be one of the principal vul- 
neraries, and a good expectorant. 

CRUCIBLE, a chemical veſſel made of 

earth, and ſo tempered and backed as to 

endure the greateſt fire. They are uſed 
to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 

ores, &c. 

The figure of a crucible is commonly 

that of an obtuſe conoid, with its baſe at 

the top, and obtuſe apex at the bottom z 

whence this conical figure may be * 

5 ti 
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tili it comes to the hollow ſegment of a 
#phere, 


that the fire is applied to more of the ſur- 
Jace, both ot the whole ſubje& and its 
fixed part. See plate LVII. fig. 2. 

The crucibles moſt generally uſed are 
thote of Heſſe and Auſtria; but becauſe 
the former are ſandy, and cannot ſuſtain 
the hre after they are made wet, and the 
latter are blackiſh, from the admix- 
ture of iron in their compoſition, thoſe 
of Hefle are leſs capable of reſiſting lea, 


and thole of "Auſtria leſs proper for the 


preparation of ſalts and antimony. Be- 
tides, when the crucible is required to be 
pretty large, the Heſſian ones are very 
inconvenient; for they can ſcarce be uſed 
more than once: they muſt be heated 
very equably and gradually, and if they 
are touched with tongs, Sc. unleſs 
when red hot, they immediately ſplit: 
and thoſe of Auſtria, when new, hurt 


both the colour and ductility of gold and 


hlver. For theſe reaſons, man 


y prefer 


the mixture of which the glals-founders 
Others order a 
mixture or the powder of common tiles, 
chalk, and linſeed oil; and others, a 


make their crucibles. 


large piece of chalk to be cut into the 
form of a crucible, and boiled in linſced 
oil for twenty- four hours. There are 


many other compoktions for making cru- 
cibles, tor which we reſer the reader to 


Cramer's Elementa Artis Docunattice. 
ROUCIFIX, a crois upon which the body 


: of Chriſt is faſtened in ethgy, uſed by 
the roman-catholics to excite in ther 


minds a ſtrong idea of our Saviout's 
paſſion. 


They eſteem it an eſſential eircumſtance 


of the religious worthip performed at the 
altar; and 

the ceremony of adoring it, which is done 
in theſo words, © crux ave, ſpes unica; 
bail thou croſs, our only hope. The ofhci- 
ating prieſt uncovers the crucifix, ele- 
vates it with both his hands, and ſays, 
ecce lignum crucis ; behold the æuνονν%ẽõ- the 
croſs. The people anfwer, in quo ſalus 
munitpependit-; on ewhich the Saviour of 
the <vorld ſuffered death. Then the whole 
congregation bow with great reverence, 
and devoutly kiſs the holy wood. 
RUCIFIXION, a capital puniſhment by 
nailing the criminal to a croſs. See the 
article CROss, | 


: CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething diſ- 


poſed crots-wite 3 but more <ſpecially 
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It is a rule that the lower and 
wider they are made, the more eaßly the 
volatile matter flies from the fixed, and 


CRUDE or, raw SILK. 
CRUDE 
CRUDTTY, amons 


on Good Friday they perform 


CRU 


uſed by botanifts, for flowers conſiſt ie 
of four petals diſpoſed in the form of + 
croſs: tuch ait the flowers of cabbagc, 
rocket, Wall-Howen, Sr. See Flowers. 
From this ſtructure of the flower, Tour- 
nefort has deneminated one of his clafſe; 
of plants crurjbr mes; comp chendinz a 
pony with cxuciform-flowers, called by 
innæus tetradynamia. See the articles 
TETRADYNAMIA and BOTANY, _ 


CRUCIS £xXPERINENTUM. Scejhe article 


EXPERIMERTUM:-CRUC313, 


CRUDE, an cpitſiet given to ſomething 


that has not paſſed the fire, dr had à pro- 
per degree of cocion. | 
Crude ant mony, is that which mes 
from the mines without any preparation, 
except once melting. RY 
See SH,K, 

ee SUGAR, - 
phyſicians, is applied 
to undigeited ſubkances in the Romac!: ; 
to humours in the body which are un- 
concocted, and not prepared for expu!- 
fion ; and to the extrements. There are 
15 remarkable crudities in the ſtomachi, 


UGAR.. 


e acid and nidoroſe. The fiſt is wha 


the aliments turn into a fixed acid ligua- 


men more or leſs viſcid, being not fult.- 
czently attenuated and volanlized, Which 
is the origin of chronical dilcafes. An 
acid erudity diſcovers itlelf by the heat- 
burn, by acid eructations in abundance, 
and by coffiyeneſs. It is corrected by ab- 


ſorbeut and alkaline medicines, by yola- 


tle aromatics, Sc. after which cathartics 


may be given ;; for if this method be not 


obleryedy purging medicines will not 
make their proper evacuations, but only 


cauſe gripings and ſpalms in the bowels. 


A nidoroſe crudity is when the aJiments 
are ſo far corrupted, that they are ture! 
into a putrilaginous liquamen of a very 
unſavory taſte and ſo:<l}, which is called 
a nidor, It is attended with fetid eruc- 
tations ſomethipg like the ſmell of fryed 
eggs, or ſtinking fith ; and very oiten 
with tlie heart-burn, and a fort of naulea 
riſing into the mouth.trom the ſtomach. 
With relation to the cure, an emetic 
ſhould be given, or at leaſt jhe body 
gently purged with rhubarb and tama- 
rinds, aſter which acidulated juleps are 

* *. > 

he crudity of the humours or mor bi- 
fic matter in a diſeaſe, is diſcovercd 
chiefly from a fault in the quantity or 
quality of the circulating as well as the 
ſecreted humours, as of ſweat, mucus, 
Ars, Aa Hu, Mende, At Crudity 
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Crudity of the urine is a bad ſign in fevers ; 
in ardent fevers it is a ſign of phrenſy. 
CRUISE, in the fea-language, ſigniſies to 
fail back and fore within a certain ipace 
of the ſea, as well to annoy the enemy, 

as to protect our own trading veſſels. 

CRUISERS, in the britiſh navy, men of 
war ſent upon 2 cruiſe, See CRUISE. 

CRUMEN'T AT A, among zoologiſts, ani- 
mals furniſhed with a pouch, or bag, 
wherein to receive their young in time of 
danger. The opoſſum is the only one, 
hitherto known, that is ſo furniſhed. See 
the article Oposs uu. 

CRUOR, among anatomiſts, ſometimes 
ſigniſies the blood in general; ſometimes 
only the venous blood; and ſometimes 
ex travaſated, or coagulated blood. 

CRUPINA, a name uſed by ſome for the 
ſtar-thiſtle. 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks 
of -a horle, the rump ; alſo a thong of 
leather put under a horie's tail, and drawn 
up by thongs to the buckle behind the 
ſaddle, fo as to keep him from caſting 
the ſaddle forwards on his neck. 

CRURA CL1roxipis, in anatomy, two 
legs of the clitoris, which run from the 
olſa pubis, and are three times as long as 
the clitoris in its natural ſtate. See the 
article CLITOR1S, | 

CrxURA MEDULLA OBLONGAT AZ, the two 
largeſt legs or roots of the medulla ob- 
longata, which proceed from the cere- 
brum. See BRAIN, CEREBRUM, and 
MEDULLA OBLOXNGATA. 

CRURZEUS, or CRUuREUSs MUSCULUS, 
in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs, covering al- 
molt all the foreſide of the os femoris, 
between the two vaſti, which likewiſe 
cover the edges of this muſcle on each 
ſide. It is fixed to the foreſide of the os 
femoris, from the anterior ſurface of the 
great trochanter, down fo the loweft 
quarter of the bone, by fibres which run 

own ſucceſſively over each other, be- 
tween the two vaſti; and are partly unit- 
ed to theſe two mules, ſo that they do 
not ſeem to form a diſtinct muſcle. 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet giyen 

to the artery which conveys the hlood to 

the crura, or legs, and to the vein by 
which this blood returns towards the 
heart, The crural artery ſprings from 
the external branch of the iliac artery, 
upon which it lies, and is divided into 
two parts, the external and internal : the 
external is ſmaller, and is diſtributed 
throughout the exterior part of the thigh; 
the internal is larger, and forms the 
* 
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popliteæ, the ſurales, and the tibial arte- 
ries, and is afterwards, from the extre- 
mitics of theſe, divided into 2 multitude 
of branches, to which anatomiſts have 
given no name, in the foot. The cru- 
ral vein, which runs to the feet, and the 
internal branch of which, towards the 
internal malleolus, is called the ſaphznaz 
and its external about the knee, popli- 
tæa; in the intermediate part of the les 
it is called ſuralis; and about the great 
toe of each foot, the cephalic vein of the 
foot. 

CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the 
body contained between the buttocks and 
the toes; it is divided into the thigh, 
leg, and foot. See THIGH, LEG, aud 
FOOT. 

CRUSCA, an italian term ſignifying bran, 
is in uſe amongſt us to denote that cele- 
brated academy called della cruſca, eſta- 
bliſhedat Florence, for purifying and per- 
fecting the tuſcan language. | 
As this academy took its name from its 
office, which is to refine the language, 
and ſeparate 1t from the bran, its device 
is a ſieve, and the motto, IL PIV BEL FLOR 
NE COGLIE, That is, it gathers the fine 
flower theresf, In the apartment where 
the academy meets, every thing bears al- 
luſion to the name and device. The 
{eats are in form of a baker's baſket, and 
the cuſhions reſemble ſacks. 

CRUSTA vilLLosa, in anatomy, the 

fourth tunic, or coat, of the ſtomach. 
See the article STOMACH. 
Innumerable vill, or fibrillæ, are ſeen on 
the inner ſurface of this coat, riſing every 
where perpendicularly from it, ſuppoſed, 
by Dr. Drake, to be excretory ducts to 
the ſubjacent glands, 

CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the ame 
with achor, being ſcabby eruptions with 
which the heads of children are often 
troubled. See the article Achox. 

In the cure, externals, eſpecially ſuch as 
are repellent, ſhould be avoided; and 
things ſhould be given inwardly which 
correct and temperate the blood, and ex- 
pel the noxious matter by a diaphoretis. 
After the prime viz are purged, both the 
nurſe and child ſhould take alex iphar- 
mics in the morning, and the teſtaceous 
powders, with calx antimont!, amber and 
. cinnabar, in the afternoon. 

CRUSTACEOUS, an appellation given to 
animals covered with ihells made up of 
ſeveral pieces, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
conſiſting of a ſingle picce : the former 
arc known, among authors, by the name 

" 
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bf malacoſtraca; and the latter, by that 

af teſtaceous. See MALACOSTRACA and 
TESTACEOUS. | 

CRUYSAGE, a ſpecies of ſhark with a 
triangular head, ſomewhat approaching 
to the figure of that of the zygzna, or 

 hammer- headed ſhark. See ZY GANA. 

CRUZ, or St. Cr oOix, one df the Caribbee- 
iſlands, fituated about fixty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Porto-Rico, and ſubject to France: 

weſt long. 64, and north lat. 17“ 30. 

CRUZ ADO, the ſame with croiſade. See 
the article CROISADE. 

CRuzaADo, in commerce, a portugueſe coin, 
ſtruck under Alphonſus V. about the 

ear 1457, at the time wen pope Ca- 
ixtus ſent thither the bull for a croiſade 
againſt the infidels. Sce Coin. 
This coin has a croſs on one fide, and 
the arms of Portugal on the other. 

CRY, or HUE AND CRY, in law. See the 
article HUE AND CRY, _ 

CRYMODES, among phyſicians, a kind 
of fever attended with a ſhivering cold 
and inflammation of the internal parts of 
the body. Sec FEVER. 

CRYPTA, is, by ſome antient writers, 
uſed. for a chapel, or oratory, under 
ground. 

CRYPTA is alſo uſed for a ſubterraneous 
place, or vault, eſpecially under a church, 
tor the interment of particular families, 
or perſons. Hence, 

CRYPTO-PORTICUS, a ſubterraneous 
place, arched or vaulted, uſed as an un- 
der-work or paſſage in old walls. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, x/uTT2yajw'z, one of 
Linnzus's claſſes of plants, the organs of 
fructification of be is either concealed 
within the fruit itſelf, or ſo minute as to 
eſcape obſervation. Sce BOTANY. 

To this genus belong the moſſes, muſh- 
rooms, — liver-worts, Cc. See the 
articles Moss, Mus u ROOM, Ec. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing 
in cipher, or with ſympathetic ink. See 
the articles CIPHER and INK. 

CRYSTAL, prann®r, in natural luſtory, 
the name of a very large claſs of foſſils; 
hard, pellucid, and naturally colourleſs ; 
of regularly- angular figures, compoſed 
of ſimple, not filamentous plates; not 
flexible nor claſtic, giving fire with ſtecl ; 
not fermenting in acid menſtrua, and 
calcining in a ſtrong fire. 

The orders of pure cryſtal are three; the 
firſt is perfe& columnar cryſtals, with 
double pyramids, compoſed of eightcen 
planes, in an hexangular column, term!- 
nated by an hexangular pyramid at each 
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end: the ſecond order is that of perfect 


_ eryltals, with double pyramids, without 


a column, compoſed either of twelve 0 
of ſixteen planes, in two hexangular py- 
ramids, joined cloſely, baſe to bale, with- 
out the intervention of any column : the 
third order is that of imperfe& cryſtals, 
with fingle pyramids, compoſed either of 
twelve or ten planes, in an hexangular 


or pentangular column, affixed irregu- 


larly, at one end, to ſome ſolid body, 
and terminated, at the other, by an hex- 
angular or pentangular pyramid. 

Theſe are all the general forms into 


which cryſtal, when pure, is found con- 


creted: but under theſe there are almoſt 
infinite varieties in the number of angles, 
and the length, thickneſs, and other ac- 
cidents of the columns and pyramids. 
When cryſtal is blended with metalline 
particles at the time of its formation, it 
aſſumes a variety of figures wholly differ- 
ent from theſe, conſtituting à fourth or- 
der; under the name of metalline cryi- 
tals : when that metal is lead, the cryſtal 
aſſumes the form of a cube; when it is 
tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a 
broad baſe ; when iron, the cryſtal is 
found concreted in rhomboidal cryſtals : 
theſe cryſtals are very common about 
mines ; but the common ſpars, which 
are liable to be influenced in the ſame 
manner by the metals, and to appear in 
the very tame form, are to be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from them. There is one 
very eaſy teſt for this purpoſe, which is, 
that all ſpars are ſubje& to be diſſolved 
by aqua-foriis, and efferveſce violently 
only on its touching it: but it has no 
ſuch effects on cryſtal, See plate LX. 
where n?. 1. reprelents the firſt order:, 
no. 2. the ſecond, nꝰ. 3. the third, and 
n. 4. the metalline cryſtals, 
The pebble cryſtal is common enghgh in 
all parts of the world ; but that which 
is formed of hex angular columns, affixed 
to a ſolid baſe at one end, and termi- 
nated by a hexangular column at the 
other, is infinitely more fo : this is what 
we call tprig or rock cryſtal, and is the 
ſpecies deſcribed by moſt authors under 
the name of cryſtal of the ſhops, or that 
kept tor medicinal uſe. 
It is to be choſen the cleareſt, pureſt, 
and moft tranſparent that can be had : 
it ſhould be proved to be no ſpar, by 
means of aquafortis, or by drawing a 
int of it along a pane of glaſs, which 
it cuts in the manner of a diamond. It 
is found in vaſt abundance in many pare. 
* 
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o England and Ireland; and in Ser- CRYSTALS of mars, called alſo ſalt or vi- 


mnany, it is yet more frequent. It is 
found about Briſtol of an amethyftine 
tinge : in Sileſia and Bohemia it is fain- 
ed to the colour of the ruby, ſapphire, 
emerald and topaz, in which cate jewellers 
make great „Advantage of it, felling it 
under = name of accidental ſapphire, 
Sc. 

Medical writers report cryſtal to be an 
aſtringent and lithontriptic ; and being 
calcined, is given in diarrllœis, in the 
fluor albus, and in cafes of gravel in the 
kidneys: it is alſo much recommended 
as a dentifrice; but it wears away the 
enamel of the teeth, and decays them. 
With regard to the formation of cryſtal, 
various were the opinions of the antients, 
nor are the moderns leis undetermined. 
Dr. Hill, by a careful analyſis ot water, 
proves that cryſtal, as well as ſpar, can 
be, aud continually is, ſuſpended in water, 
and railed in form of vapour; and waits 
only the proper evaporation of that va- 
pour, to concrete ; that its ſmalleſt and 
original concrenons, are neceſſarily in 
the regular form the body afterwards 
appears in; and that a conge1ies of thete, 
being made by means of attraction, are 
gradually dilated, and ſpread equally over 
the mals already tormed, by the aktion 
of the ambient fluid, and that aggregates 
of theſe particles can threieiere never al- 
ter its form. 

CRYSTAL 1s alſo ufed for a fadtitious body, 
caſt in glaſs-houſes, called cryſtal-glats; 
being, in fact, no more than glats car- 
ried, in the compoſition and manufac. 
ture, to a greater perfetion than the 
common glals. 

The beſt kind of plaſs-cryſtal is that 
called Venice crvital, made at Moran, 
near Venice. See the article GLASS. 

CaysSTALS, in chemittry, falts or other 
matters ſhot, or congealed, in the man- 
ner of cryſtal. See CRYSTALLIZATION, 


CaysSTALS of tartar, See CREAM of 


tartar. 

CRYSTAL MINERAL, See the article SAL 
PRUNELLA, 

CxrsTal.s luer, or lunar CRYSTALS, 
are ſilver reduced into the form of ſalts, 
by the pointed acids of ſpirit of nitre. 
Theſe cryſtals are like the ſolutions of an 
immediate cauſtic : they burn the ſkin on 
the flighteſt touch. There is another 
kind prepared for internal ult : thele are 
a violent purgative, and are given in 
dropſies and palſies: their doſe is from 
three to eight grains. See SILVER, 


triol of mars, a preparation of oil of vi- 
trio! and filings of iron, of uſe in open- 
ingobitructions of all kinds, and ſtrength- 
ening the vitcera. Sec SAL MARTIS: 


CRYSTAL gf venus, called allo vitriol of 


venus, copper reduced into the form of 
vitriol by tpirit of nitre. It is alto wed 
as a cauſtic, See the articles COPPER and 
VITRIOL. 


CRYSFALLI, among phyſicians, erup- 


tions about the f12e ot a lupin, white ana 
tranlparent, which iometimes break out 
all over the body, 


CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething 


compoſed of, or reſembling cryital. Sce 
the article CRYSTAL. 


CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS, in antient aſtro- 


nomy, two ſpheres, imagined between 
the primum mobile and the firmament, 
in the ptol-maic ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes 
the heavens ſolid, and only ſutceptible of 


a ſingle motion. See the article PTOLE- * 


MAIC SST. 

According to Regio Montanus, the firſt 
cryſtalline ſerves to account for the flow 
motion of the fixt ſtars, cauſing them to 
advance a degree in ſeventy years, from 
welt to eaſt, according to the order of the 
ligns, which occations the preceſſion of 
tle equinoxes : the ſecond ſerves to ace 
count for the motion of trepidation, 
wi;ereby the celeſtial ſphere vibrates trum 
one pole towards another, occaſioning a 
difterence in the ſun's greateſt declina - 
tion. The modern aſtronomers account 
for theſe motions in à more natural and 
intelligible manner. See EQUINOX and 
DECLINATION. 


CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, in anatomy, a 


thick, compact humour, in form of a 
flatiſth convex lens, ſituated in the middle 
of the eye, ferving to make that refrac- 
tion of the rays of light, neceſſary to 
make them meet in the retina, and form 
an image thereon, whereby vition may 
be performed. See the article EYE. 

It is included by the aſſiſtance of an ex- 
tremely fine tunic in the fovea of the vi- 
treous humour, and is ſuſpended by means 
of the ciliar ligament, between the aque- 
ous and vitreous humour, immediately 
behind the pupil ; in this place it hangs 
free, and is moveable by means of the 
ligament juſt mentioned. It is compoſed 
ot a multitude of lamellæ, like the coats 
of an onion ; and therefore alſo pellucid 
and vaſculous. There is alſo a itmall quan- 
tity of the aqueous humour contained 
within or under its coat, See EYE. 
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the concretion of a ſalt, before diſſolved 
in water. See the article SALT. 

The intentional end of cryſtallization, is 
to render the ſalts pure and diſtinguiſh- 
able, as well by freeing them from fe- 
culencies, and giving them their proper 
form, as by ſeparating each kind from 
every other with which they may hap- 
pen to be mixed. 

The manner of performing it is to make 
a ſaturate ſolution of the talts, in boil- 
ing water, eicher by adding the ſalts, 
if dry, to the water, or by evaporating 
the redundant water, if they were be- 
fore dillolved, and then putting the ſo- 
lution into a proper veſſel, and ſuilering 
it to ſtand at reſt, in a cool place, till 
the cryſtals are formed. This is per- 
feed in a longer or ſhorter time, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat or cold of 
the weather. It is nevertheleſs beſt, not 
to be too haſty in taking out the cryſ- 
tals, for there will be ſome continuance 
of their increaſe, for a conſiderable length 
of time, and the quantity therefore ob- 
tained, by each operation,  proportion- 
ably greater. When the full quantity 
of cryſtals is formed, the remaining ſo- 
lution, called, in this caſe, the mothers, 
is to be poured off; and what the cryſ- 
tals retain, muſt be drained off from 
them, which may be beſt done by put- 
ting them into an earthen colendar, on 
a ſheet of filtering paper. 

'The cryſtals being thus taken from their 
mothers, they may be again evaporated, 
or dry ſalts may be added to them, whilſt 
boiling, till a ſaturation of the hot ſolu- 
tion is again produced, and on their 
being treated as before, a ſecond quan- 
tity of cryſtals will be obtained. By the 
lame method repeated, nearly the whole 
quantity of ſalts may be converted into 
cryſtals. 

This is all that is neceſſary, when the 
ſalts are pure; but if they are mixed 
with any feculencies, it is requiſite that, 
before the ſolution is ſet to ſhoot, fil- 
tration ſhould be uſed. See the articles 
FiLTRATI1oON, and DEPURATION. 

CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline tu- 
nic of the eye ; a fine membrane con- 
taining the cryſtalline humour, See the 
article CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, 
CRYSTALLOMANCY, Uf], 

in antiquity, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by means of a mirror, wherein 
the figures of the things required are 
faid to have been repreſented, 
| 5 
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CEYSTALEIZATI'N, in chemiſtry. CRYSTALLUS LAPIS, a name uſed 


by lome for all pellucid gems. 

CUANDA, a name ſometimes given to the 
porcupine. See the article PORCUPINE, 

CUB, a bear's whelp. Among hunteis, a 
fox and martern of the firſt year, are 
called cubs. 

CUBA, an iſland of north America, ſitu- 
ated in the Atlantic ocean, between 742 
and 87* of welt long. and between 20? 
and 23“ north lat. being eight hundred 
miles and upwards in length from eaſt 
to welt, and generally about ſeventy 
miles broad. It lies about fifty miles 
welt of Hiſpaniola, and ſfeventy-tive 
north of Jamaica, 

CUBAGUA, an american iſland, ſituated 
between the iſland of Margaretta and 
Terra Firma, and ſubject to Spain: welt 
long. 64, and north lat. 10® 15". 

CUBATURE of a id, in geometry, the 
mealuring the ſpace contained in it; or 
finding the ſolid content of it. 

CUBBRIDGE-HxEgans, in the fea lan- 
guage, are the bulk heads of the fore- 
caſtle, and the half decks, wherein there 
are placed murdering pieces, &c. to clean 
the decks, fore and aft, upon occaſion. 

CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body, con- 

ſiſting of fix equal ſquare ſides. See 
plate LVII. fig. 3, where ABCD contti- 
tutes the top ſquare, AEF B, one of the 
ſides, Sc. 
The ſolidity of any cube is found by 
multiplying the ſuperficial area of one 
of the tides by the height. Cubes arc 
to one another in the triplicate ratio ot 
their diagonals ; and a cube is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its tides, 
and at right angles thereto; whence it fol- 
lows, that the planes of all ſections, pa- 
rallel to the bale, are ſquares equal there- 
to, and, conſequently, to one another, 

CUBE, or CuBic NUMBER, in arith- 
metic, that which is produced by the 
multiplication of a ſquare number by its 
root, thus, 64 is a cube number, and 
ariſes by multiplying 16, the {quare of 4, 
by the root 4. 

Cube, or CUBIC quantity, in algebra, the 
third power in a ſeries of geometrical 
proportionals continued; as à is the root, 
aa the ſquare, and @a a the cube. 
All cubic numbers may be ranged 
into the form of cubes; as $ or 27, 
whole ſides are 2 and 3, and their bales 
4 and 9; whence it appears, that every 
true cubic number, produced from 2 
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1 
Viz. The cubes of the greater and leſſer 
parts of the root, and of three times the 
iquare of the greater part multiplied by 
the leſſer, and of three times the ſquare 
of the leſſer multiplied by the greater, 
as, 
aa+S2 0b + 5b 
a+b 
aaa +2 aoh+abb 

aab + 2 ahb + bbb 


aaa +73 aab+ 7; abb + bbb 

From hence it is eaſy to underſtand both 
the compoſition of any cubic number, 
and the reaſon of the method for ex- 
tracting the cube root out of any member 
given, See the following article. 

Cu roo? e, any number, or quantity, 
ſuch a number, or quantity, which, if 
multiplied into itſelf, and then, again, 
the product thence ariting, by that 
number or quantity, being the cube root, 
this laſt produch ſhall be equal to the 
number or quantity whereot it is the 
cube root, as 2 is the cube root of 8, 
becauſe two times 2 is 4, and two times 
4 is 8; and a + i is the cube root of 
a +3 42 e ab*+b3. 

Every cube number has three roots, one 
real root, and two imaginary ones, as 
the cube number 8 has one real root 2, 


and two imaginary roots, vis. / —z—1 
and / — 3 +1; and generally if a be the 
real root of any cube number, one of the 
imaginary roots of that number will be 
a+ of zaa 

— and the other 


2 
a2 299-344 
1 2 


Sce EXTRACTION, 


Dutlication of a CUBE. See the article 
DUPLICATION. 

CUBEBS, Cubeba, of the ſhops, in the 
materia medica, a imall dried fruit, re- 
ſembling a grain of pepper, but often 
ſomewhat longer, brought into Furope 
from the iſland of Java. They are to be 
choſen large, freſh and ſound. Cubebs 
are an aromatic, though not of a very 
ſtrong ſmell ; and are acrid and pungent 
to the taſte, though leſs ſo than pepper. 
They abound in a fine, thin, eſſential oil, 
which may be ſeparated from them, in 
very conſiderable quantities, by diſtil- 
lation, in an alembic, with water, in 
the common way; they are warm and 
carminative, and are eſteemed good in 
vertigoes, palſies, and in diſorders of 
the ſtomach. The Indians ſteep them in 
wine, and eſtzem them provocatives to 
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venery. The doſe is from tliree grains 
to {1x or eight: but they are ſeldom given 
imgly. 

CUBIC, or Cui, FquarT1ON, in 
algebra, one whoſe highctt power con- 
fiits of three dimenſions, as x 3 = 4 3 — 
55, orxi+rxx=þ®, &c. See the 
article EQUATION. 

CuBic foot of ary ſubſlance, ſo much of 
It as is contained in a cube, whole ſide 
is one foot. See the article CuBEe. 

CUBIC HYPERBOLA. See the article H- 
PERBOLA. 

Cunte PARAROLA. Sec PARABOLA. 

CUBIDIA, a genus of ſpars, fo called 
from their being of the ſhape of a cube, 
or common dye. See the article SpA. 

CU BTT, in the menſuration of the antients, 

a long mealyre, equal to the length of a 
man's arm, from the elbow to the tip of 
the finge»s. 
Dr. Arvuthnot makes the engliſh cubit 
equal to 18 inches; the roman cubit 
equal to 1 foot, 5, 406 inches; and the 
cubit of the ſcripture equal to 1 foot, 
9,388 inches. 

CUBIT ZEUS, in anatomy, the name of 
two muſcles; the once called cubitæus 
externus, being the firſt of the extenſor 
muſcles of the fingers, ariſes from the 
external extuberance of the humerus, 
and paſſing its tendon, under the liga- 
mentum annulare, is inſerted into the 
fourth bone of the metacarpus, that 
ſuſtains the little finger : the other is the 
cubitæus internus, which ariſeth from the 
internal extuberance of the hn:nerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it 
runs all along, till it paſſes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is inſerted, by 
a ttrong and ſhort tendon, into the fourth 

of the thirſt order of the carpus. 

CUBLTUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wrilt, otherwiſe called the ulna. The 
cubitus, for the ſake of the more eaſy 
and varied motion, 1s compoſed of a 
binary number of bones, called the cu- 

hitus, or ulna, and the radius. The 
ſituation of the ulna is interior, its 
length is greater than that of the radius, 
and has a motion of flexion and ex- 
tenhon. : 

CUBOIDES, or Os Cunornets, in ana- 
tomy, the ſeventh bone of the foot, ſo 
called from its reſembling a cube. It 1s 
ſituated in the external fide of the tarſus, 
where it receives the outer bone of the 
metatarſus, and is articulated with the 
neighbouring bones, 
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CUBUS Cen, the ninth power of any 
number or quantity. See POWER, 
CUCEING-STOOL, antiently called 


niſhment of ſcoids, and unquiet women, 
by ducking them. 

This inſtrument was a fort of chair, in 
which the offender was faſtened, and ſo 
ducked : it was formerly made ule of to 
punith bakers, and brewers, upon tranſ- 
greſſing the laws made in relation to 
their ſeveral trades ; for upon offending 
in this reſpect, they were ducked, or 
plunged in iome ſtinking, muddy pond, 
by means of this chair. 

CUCKOW, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a well known bird, called by 
zoologiſts cuculus. See Cuculus. 

CucKkow-FLOWER, in botany, a name 
ſometimes given a plant, more generally 
called cardamine, or lady's ſmock. Sce 
the article CARDAMINE. 

Cuckovw $PIT, the fame with froth-ſpit. 
See the article FROTH-SPIT, 

CUcxow-$SPIT-INSECT, a ſpecies of ci- 
cada, fo called from its producing the 
ſubſtance cuckow- ſpit. See CICADA. 

CUC RKSOO, a diſh much uſed by the 
moors of Africa: it is prepared of 
wheat-flour, barley, or millet, formed 
into a kind of paſte, or dough, and re- 
duced to ſmall grains: theſe they place 
over a colander, covering a pan whereon 
meat is ſtewed, ſo as to receive the ſteams 
of the meat; and by the time that the 

meat is done, the cuckſoo is fo too. 

CUCUBALUS, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria-tricynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conutts, of five petals ; the 
ungues of which are of the length 
of the cup, the limb plain, and the 
braftex bifid. The fruit is a ſmall, 
roundiſh, accuminated capſule ; the feeds 
are numerous and roundiſh. Sce plate 
LXI. fig. 2. 

CUCULARIA, in botany, a kind of fu- 
mitory, mentioned by juſſieu. See 

__ FUMARIA. 

CUCULLARIA, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
phalenæ, or moths, with ſimple antennæ, 

a ſpiral tongue, and the forehead a little 

prominent, See the article PHALENA. 


CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of 


the ſcapula ; otherwiſe called trapezius : 
It ariſes from the os occipitis, the 
ſpinoſe apophyſes of the 4 and of 
the ſeventh and eighth of the back. Its 
termination is at the ſpine of the ſcapula. 
It has the power of ſeveral very diffrent 
motions; the different courſe of its 
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ſe eral fibres enabling it, as they act 
diſlerently, to move the capula upwards, 
downwards, or backwards. 

tumbrel, an engine invented for the pu» CUCULLUS, in matters of dreſs, was for- 


merly a traveller's cap, called alſo cawl, 
gaul, or gula; whence the name paſſed to 
the monks, among whom it ſignified their 
frock and cap, which were of one piece. 

CucuLlulus, in the hiftory of fhells, a 
name ſometimes uſed for the voluta. 
See the article VOLUTA. 

CUCULUS, the Cuckow, in ornithology, _ 
a genus of birds, of the+order of the 
picæ, the character of which are the: : 
the beak is ſmooth ; the noſtrils. are a 
little prominent; the tongue is intire, 
and ſagittated; the toes are four in 
number, two before and two behind. 
The common cuckow is a bird of con- 
ſiderable beauty, which breeds with us, 
but does not remain all the year. 

Its head, neck, and hack are of a hoary 
colour, with ſome dark grey feathers ; 
the wings are of a browniſh black, the 
throat of an undulated fleſh colour, and 
the belly whitiſh, This is the colour 
of the female; from which the male 
differs in ſome particulars. See plate 
LXIV. fig. 1. 

The great ſpotted cuckow is about the 
ſize of a magpie, or jay, and is the 
molt elegant bird of its kind. Sce plate 
LXVI. hg. 1. 

The crown of the head is covered with 
ſoft feathers, of a bluiſh afſh-colour, 
fomewhat reſembling a creſt ; the upper 
part of the body is a dark brown; all 
the qwill-ſenthers of the wings are tipped 
with white, as are thoſe of the tail. 

CucuLus, in ichthyology, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of trigla, known among 
us by the name of gurnard, See the 
articles TR1GLA and GURNARD. 

CUCUMBER, cucumit, in botany, 4 
genus of the moncecia-ſyngenefia clals of 
plants: the corolla is formed of a ſingle 
campanulated petal, and divided in five 
ſegments ; the calyx and corolla ot 
the female flower, are the ſame as thoſe 
in the male: the fruit is fleſhy like an 
apple, containing three cells : the ſeeds 
are numerous, compreſſed, ovato-acute, 
and placed in a double row. See plate 
LIV* fig. 9. 

Beſides the uſe of cucumbers as a food, 
their ſeed is one of the four greater cold 
ſeeds of the ſhops, and is almoſt an uni- 
verſal ingredient in emulſions, and 15 
found of great ſervice in fevers and 
nephritic complaints. : 
Wild 
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Wild CUCUMBER, the fame with the ela- 
terium, or momordica of botanical 
writers. See the article MOMORDICA. 

CUCUPHA, in antient m«dicine, a cap for 
the head, with cephalic powders quilted 
therein, much worn in diftempers that 
affected the head, or againſt catarrhs, 
detluxions, &c. 

CUCURBIT, in chemiſtry, an earthen, 

or glaſs veſſel, ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to a gourd, arikog gradually 
from a wide bottom, and terminating 
in a narrow neck. 
This inſtrument is of great uſe in che- 
mical diſtillations, digeſtions, and ſubli- 
mations. The mare the widenels of the 
bottom, at its largeſt part, ſurpaſſes the 
narrownets of the neck, and the narrow- 
er and longer the neck is, with the 
greater difhculty is the liquor in the 
cucurbit diltilled. Upon theſe circum- 
ſtances depends the choice we ought to 
make of cucurbits. 

Blind CucurRiT is a fmall inverted cu- 
curbit, adapted to another, in ſuch a 
manner, that the neck of the one is in- 
ſerted in that of the other. The veſſel 
called circulatory, 1s one of this kind. 

CUCURBITA, the couRD, in botany, 
a genus of the monoecia-/yngene/ta claſs 
of plants; the corolla which is formed 
of a ſingle campanulated petal, divided 
into five ſegments. The fruit is apple- 
like, and contains three membranaceous 
cells: the ſeeds are numerous, com- 
preſſed, tumid, obtuſe, and placed in 
two rows. See the article GOuRD. 

CUCURBITACEOUS, an appellation 
ſometimes given to the gourd, melon, 
pompion, and other plants producing 
the greater cold leeds of the ſhops. 

CUCURBITULA, denotes a cupping- 
glaſs. See the article CUPPING. 

CUCURI, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
the brafilian ſhark, no wiſe miſchievous, 
and about two feet and a half long. See 
the article SHARK. 

CUCURUGU, in zoology, an american 
ſerpent, *of a yellowiſh colour, varie- 
gated with black ſpots, and growing to 
ten or twelve feet in length. 

CUD, ſometimes means the inſide of the 
throat in beaſts, and ſometimes the food 
that they keep there, and chew over- 
again: from whence, to chew the cud 
ſignifies, to ponder, think, or ruminate 
upon a thing. 

Cup LosT ; cattle ſometimes loſe the cud 
by chance, ſometimes by ſickneſs, po- 
verty, mourning, Cc. to cure which, 
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take four laven of rye-hread, and ſalt, 
and mixing it with human urine and 
barm, beat it in a mortar; then making 
a large ball or two thereof, put them 
down the beaſt's throat. 

CUDDY, in great ſhips, a place lying be- 
tween the captain-lieutenant's cabin, and 
the quarter - deck, under the poop. It is 
divided into partitions for the maſter 
and other officers. 

CUDWEED, the engl: name of a genus 
of plants called by aiithors filago and 
gnaphalium. Sec GNAPHALIUM, 

CUE, among ſtage-players, an item, or 
innuendo, given to the actors on the 
ſtage, what, or when to ſpeak. 

CUENCA, a city, and biſhop's ſee, of 
New Caſtile, in Spain, about eighty- 
hve miles eaſt of Madrid, welt long. 
2 40', and north lat. 40 12. 

CUGUACUARANA, in zoology, an 
american beat of prey, ſeemingly of 
the leopard-kind. 

CUGUACURETE, a brafilian animal of 
the deer-kind, the female whereof has 
no horns ; with which thoſe of the male 
ſex are furniſhed, being divided into 
three branches at the baile, from whence 
they run up ſingle to the tops, where 
they are bifid. 

CUI ante divortium, a writ that a woman, 
divorced from her huſband, has to re- 
cover her lands and tenements, which, 
before her coverture, ſhe held in ſimple 
tee, in tail, or tor life, from a perſon to 
whom the huſband h d alienated them 
during the marriage, when it was not in 
her power to gainlay it. 

Cuil n vita, a writ of entry, which a 
widow may have againit him to whom 
her huſband in his life-time did alienate 
her lands or tenements, without her con- 
lent firſt had, and lawfully joining 
therein. 

CUJETE, in botany, the name by which 
Plumier calls the creſcentia of Linnzus. 
See the article CRESCENTIA. 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, 
made of iron plate, well hammered, 
ſerving to cover the body, from the neck 
to the girdle, both before and behind : 
whence, 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cui- 
raſſes, as molt of the germans are: the 
french have a regiment of cuiraſſiers : 
but we have had none in the engliſh 
army, ſince the revolution. 

CUIRIRI, in ornithology, « brafilian 
bird of the ſturnus, or ſtarling kind. See 
the article STURNUS, 

CUL 
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CUL de lamp, in archite ure, a term uſed 
for ſeveral decorations, both of maſonry 
and joinery, found in vaults and ceilings, 
to finiſh the bottom of works; and 
wreathed ſomething in manner of a 
teſtudo, particularly, a kind of pen- 
dentive in gothic vaults. 

Cur de four, a ſort of ſpherical vault, like 
an oven. See the article VAULT, 

CuL de four of @ niche, ſignifies the arched 

roof of a niche, on a circular plan. 

CULDEES, in church hiſtory, a ſort of 
monkiſh prieſts, formerly inhabiting 
Scotland and Ireland. Being remark- 
able for the religious exerciſes of preach - 

ing and praying, they were called, by 

way of eminence, cultores Dei; from 
whence is derived the word culdees. 
They made choice of one of their own 
fraternity to be their ſpiritual head, who 
was afterwards called, the Scots biſhop. 

CULEUS, in roman antiquity, the largeft 
meaſure of capacity for things 4 
containing twenty amphoræ, or forty 
urnæ. It contained one hundred forty- 
three gallons, three pints, engliſh wine 
meaſure; and was 11.095 ſolid inches. 

CULEX, in zoology, a genus of two- 
winged flies, the mouth of which is tu- 
bular, like a ſiphon, but excecding ſlen- 
der, and filiform. 

Under this genus are comprehended the 
gnats, and humble-bees. See the ar- 
ticle GnaT, Ec. 

CULIACAN, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name in Mexico, oppolite to 
the ſouthern end of California. Welt 
longit. 1139, and north latit. 24. 

CULLIAGE, a harbarous and immoral 
practice, whereby the lords of manors 
antiently aſſumed a right to the firſt night 
of their vaſſals brides, 

CULLEMBACK, or CULLEMBERT, a 
marquiſate in the north-eaſt part of the 
circle of Franconia, in Germany. 

CULLEN, a parliament town in Scotland, 
ſituated. on the ſea-coaſt of Bamfſhire, 
weſt long. 2® 12“, and north lat. 57“ 
38˙. 

CULLION, one of the many names for 
orchis. See the article ORCUIs. 

CULLIS, in cookery, a ſtrained liquor 
made of any ſort of meat, and other 
things, pounded in a mortar, and paſſed 
through a ſieve. 

CULM, among botaniſts, a term uſed to 


denote the ſtalk of graſſes, hence called 
culmiferous plants. See the next article. 
CULMIFEROUS PLANTs, in botany, 
ſuch plants as have a -ſmooth jointed 
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flalk, uſwally hollow, and at each 
joint, wrapped about with ſingle, nar- 
row, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their 
leeds contained in chaffy huſks, as wheat, 
barley, &-. 

CULMINATION, in aftronomy, the 
paſſage of any heavenly body over the 
RIG or its greateſt altitude for that 
day. 

The culmination of any ſtar may bc 
found by the globe. See GLoBE. 

As in the horizon all ſtars firſt appear 
and diſappear, ſo, in the meridian circle, 
they all ariſe to their greateſt height: 
and likewiſe, they are at the greate(: 
depreſſion, below the horizon, when they 
arrive at the ſame meridian. Now, 
ſince the meridian makes right angles, 
both with the equator and the horizon, 
it will divide the ſegments of the equa- 
tor, and all its parallels, as well those 
that lye above the horizon, as thol+ 
which are below it, into equal portions, 
and therefore the time between the 1 
ſing of a ſtar, and its culmination, or 
arrival at the meridian, will be equal to 
the time between this culmination and 
its ſetting, 

The medium cœli, or mid heaven, is that 
part of the ecliptic which culminates. 
CULMORE, à town of Ireland, in the 
county of Londonderry, and province 
of Ulſter, about five miles north of 
Londonderry: weſt long. 7% 4o', and 

north lat. 5 5%. 

CULMUS, the culm of plants. See the 
article Cub u. 

CULPABLE, Culpabilis, See the article, 
Nox #ft culpahilis. 

CULPRIT, a formal reply of a proper 

officer in court, in behal{ of the king, 
aiter a criminal has pleaded not guilty, 
affirming him to be guilty, without 
which the iſſue to be tried is not joined. 
After an inditment, for any criminal 
matter, is read in court, the priſoner at 
the bar is aſked whether he is guilty, 
or not guilty, of the indictment? it 
he anſwers, not guilty, there is a re- 
plication by the clerk of the arraign- 
ments from the crown, by continuing 
the charge of the guilt upon him, whe: 
is expreſled in the word culprit. 
The term culprit is a contraction of the 
latin culpabilis, and the french pris; 
importing that he is ready to prove the 
criminal guilty, 

CULROSS, a parliament-town of Scat- 
land, fituated on the river Forth, about 
twenty-three miles north-welt of Edin- 

burga : 
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turgh : welt long. 3? 34“, and north lat. 
6* 8. 

CULTELLATION, a term uſed by ſome 
authors for the meaſuring of heights and 
dittances, by inſtruments which give us 
thoſe diſtances only in parts. 

CULTRARIUS, an appellation given to 
the antient popz, from their whetting the 
knives uſed in ſacrifices. 

CULTURE of lands. See AGRICULTURE, 

CULTURE of hops, wheat, barley, &c. 
See the articles Hor, Wukar, BaR- 
LEY, SOWING, PLANTING, Sc. 

CULVERIN, in the military art, a large 
cannon, or piece of artillery, for the 
kinds, weight, and proportions of which, 
lee the article CAN NON. 

CULVERTAILED, among ſhip-wrights, 


ſignifies the faſtening, or letting, of one 


timber into another, ſo that they cannot 


ſlip out, as the carlings into the beams 
of a ſhip. Sce CARLINGS, 

CUMAMUS, a name antiently given to 
cubebs. See CUBEBS. 

CUMBERLAND, one of the moſt nor- 
therly counties of England, ſeparated 
trom Scotland by the fritd and river 

of Solway, It gives the title of duke 
to his royal highneſls William duke ot 
Cumberland, &c. 

CUMINOIDES, in botany, a diſtinct 
genus of plants, called by Lir næus, la- 
goecia, See the article LAGORCIA. 

CUMMIN, Cuminum, a genus of the 
pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform : 
the ſingle flowers conſiſt each of five 
inflexo-emarginated, and ſomewhat un- 
equal petals: there is no pericarpium 3 
the fruit is of an oval figure, and ſtri- 
ated ; the ſeeds are two, of an oval 
figure, convex and ſtriated on one ſide, 
{mooth and plain on the other. 
Cumin-ſced is a good carminative, and 
itomachic; and is given with good ſucceſs 
in colics, vertigoes, and other diſeaſes 
of the head. : 
It is alſo ſucceſsfully uſed externally in 
cataplaſms and fomentations, wherever 
a warm diſcutient is required, Its eſſen- 
tial oil is one of the beſt carminatives in 
the ſhops ; its dole being two or three 
drops on ſugar. 


Meadow-CumMmMin, the name by which 


ſome call a ſpecies of carui, See CARU1, 
CUN, or CuNNIiXG, the ſame with cond. 
See the article Cob. 
CUNEIFORM, in general, an appellation 
given to whatever reſembles a wedge. 
CUNELFORM-BONE, in anatomy, the ſe- 
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venth bone of the cranium, called alſo 


os baſilare, and os. ſphenoides. See the 
article SYHENOIDES-0s. 


CUNEIFORM-BONES, Or OSSA CUNEI= 
FORMIA, are alſo three bones of the 
foot, all different in their ſizes, and 
articulated with the os naviculare, 
and with the three bones of the meta- 
tarſus, viz. thole which ſupport the 
great toe, the ſecond, and the third. 
See the articles METATARSus, and Na- 
VICULARE., 

CUNETTE, or CuveETTsE, in fortifica- 
tion, a deep trench, about three or four 
fathoms wide, ſunk along the middle of 
a dry moat, to make the paſſage more 
difficult to the enemy. 

CUNEUS, the wedge, in mechanics. See 
the article WEDGE. 

CUNEUS, in antiquity, a company of 
infantry, drawn up in form of a wedge, 
the better to break through the enemy's 
ranks. 

CuNnEbg was allo a ſeries of benches in 
the theatre at Athens, narrower near the 
ſtage, and broader behind, in reſemblance 
of a wedge, 

CUNEUsS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
foſſile muſcle ſhells, with one fide much 
longer than the other, and found in vaſt 
numbers in many parts of the king- 

Parabolic CUNEvs, in geometry. See the 
article PARABOLIC, 

CUNICULUS, the x An, in zoology, 
a well known animal of the lepus, or 
hare-kind, with an abrupt tail, and red 
eyes. See LEPUS and RABBIT. 

CuniCcUuLus, among miners, denotes the 
different kinds of horizontal paſſages, or 
cuts in mines. See the — MINE. 

CUNILA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia-gymnoſpermia clais of plants, 
whole flower conſiſts of a fingle ringent 
peral ; the tube is ſhorter than the cup; 
the upper lip is ereR, fornicated and 
emarginated; the lower lip is very 
ſlightly divided into three parts : there 
is no pericarpium, the fruit being ſhut up 
in the inner neck of the cup; there are 
four ovated ſeeds. 

CuniLa BUBULA, a name antiently given 
to origanum, or wild marjoram. 

CUNNING. See Cux. 

CUNNINGHAM, one of the four baili- 
wicks of Scotland, and one of the three 
into which the ſhire of Aire is ſubdivided. 
It lies north-eaſt of Kyle. Its chief 
town is Irwin. See the article AtRE. 

Cunwvus, in anatomy, denotes the female 
pudendum, See PUDENDUM, 
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Connvs MARrINUs, in the hiſtory of ſhell- 
fiſh, a ſpecies of concha. See CONCHA., 

CUP, a veſſel of capacity of various forms 
and materials, chiefly uled to drink out 
of. 

Cue, among botaniſts, the ſame with calyx. 
See the article CALYX., 

CUPANIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-moriogynia clais of plants, 
the corolla of which conliſts of five 
youndiſh, patent petals, lets than the 
cup: the fruit is a coriaceous capſule, 

of a turbinated oval figure, formed of 
three valves, and containing only one 
cell ; the ſeeds are fix in number, and 
roundiſh z each has a proper receptacle 
of a campanulated figure, and crenated, 
furrounding it. 

CUPOLA, in architecture, a ſpherical 
vault ; or the round top of the dome of 
a church, in form of a cup inverted, See 
the article DOME. 

CUPPEL, or CoyPEL, in chemiſtry. See 
the article COPPEL., 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of 

applying cupping-glaſſes for the diſ- 
charge of blood, and other humours, by 
the ſkin. - 
The operation of cupping is not con- 
fined to any particular member of the 
body; but wherever the cupping-glaſs 
is applied, tis fixed upon the ſkin, either 
intire or ſcarified, and hence we have a 
twofold diſtinction of cupping, into dry 
and gorey. 
In dry cupping, the glaſs adheres to the 
ſkin, by expelling or rarefying its in- 
cluded air by lighted flax, or the flame 
of a burning candle within it, fo that 

the — is preſſed upon the part with a 

conſiderable force, by the external air. 

The uſe of this dry cupping is two- 

fold, either to make a revulſion of the 

blood, from ſome particular parts af- 
feed, or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it 
into the affected part, upon which the 
glaſs is applied: hence we have a reaſon 
why Hippocrates orders a large cupping- 

glais to be applied under the breaſts of a 

woman who has too profuſe a diſcharge 

of her menſes, intending thereby to make 

a revulſion of the blood upwards from 

the uterus, Dry cupping is alſo uſed, 

with ſucceſs, to make a revulſion, by 
ing the es to the temples, be- 

We —— the neck and ſhould- 

ers, for the removal of pains, vertigoes, 

and other diſorders of the head : they 
ace applied to the upper and lower limbs, 
to derive blood and fpirits into them, 
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when they are paralytic; and, laſtly, ts 
remove the ſciatica, and other pains of 
the joints. The operation in theſe caſes 
is to be repeated upon the part, till it 
_ very red, and becomes pain- 
ful. 

In Germany, and other northern coun- 
tries, cupping is much oftener joined 
with ſcarification, than uſed alone; in 
which cafe the part is firſt to be cupped, 
till it wells and looks red, and the ſkin 
is to be punctured, or inciſed, by the 
ſcarifying inſtrument. 8 

As leveral glaſſes, ſometimes fix or eight, 
are often applied at once, the operator 
muſt manage his buſinels ſo, that ſome 
glaſſes may be filling, while he is ſcari- 
tying, and adapting the others. When 
the blood ceales to 1 faſt enough, he 
muſt repeat his inciſions, cloſe by the 
former, and re- apply the cupping- glaſſes. 
The operation being finiſhed, and the 
{kin well cleanſed with a ſponge, and 
warm water, it is next to be rubbed over 
with a bit of deers fuet, to promote the 
healing : but if the blood ſtill continues 
to flow, the ſkin is to be waſhed with 
ſpirit of wine and hungary water, bind 
ing it up with a comprels and bandage. 
The cupping-glaſs and inftrument are 
repreſented in plate LXIV. fig, 2. 
This inftrument conſiſts of a braſs- box, 
on one of whoſe ſides are a number of 
lancets moveable by a ſpring within the 
box. When this tide is applied to the 
kin, the ſpring is to be raiſed by the 
handle A; and on depreſſing the button 
B, it caules the lancets to pierce the 
ſkin all at once. 


CUPRESO-PINULUS, in botany, a genus 


of plants called by Linnæus, brunia. See 
the articie BRUNIA. 


CUPRESSUS, the CYPRESS-TREE, 2 


genus of the monoecia- monodelphia clals 
of plants, having no corolla; the calyx 
of the male flower is\a ſquama of an 
amentum ; the antheræ, being four in 
number, are ſeſſile, and have no fila- 
ments: In the female flower, the calyx 
contains two, and is a ſquama of a 
ſtrobilus: It has no corolla, there are 
hollowed points in the place of fyles : 
there is no pericarpium : the fruit is a 
ſubgloboſe cone, ſhut up, opening with 
roundiſh and pointed ſquamas; under 
which is contained the feed, being an 
angular, acuminated, fmall nut. Sce 
plate LXI. fig. 3. 


CU PRUM, COPPER, in natural hiſtory. 


See the article COPPER, 
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CUR, or CYRUS, a river of Aſia, which 
taking its riſe in mount Caucaſus, and 
running fouth through Georgia, and the 
province of Chervan, in Perſia, unites 
with the river Arras, or Araxes, and 
continues its courle eaſtward to the Cal- 

plan Sea. 

CURA AVENACEA, among phyſicians, a 
diet- drink made of oats, much cried up 
by ſome. 

CURASSOW, or Curacao, one of the 
leffer Antille-Iflands, tubje& to the 
dutch, and ſituated in 689 3c wel 
long. and 12* 30, north lat. 

CURATE, properly ſignifies the parſon, 
pr vicar of a pariſh, who has the charge, 
or cure, of the parithoncrs jouls. See 

the article CURE. 

CURATE, allo ſignifies a perſon ſub- 
ſtiruted by the incumbent, to ſerve his 
cure in his ſtead. A curate is to be li- 
cenſed, or admitted by the biſhop of the 
dioceie, or ordinary, having epticopal 
juriſdiction. By the ſtatute, curates, 
licented by the biſhop, are to be appoint- 
ed by him a ſtipend not exceeding 50 1. 

per annum, nor les than 201. 

CURATIVE 1xNDICATION, among phy- 
ſicians, that which indicates or directs 
what is proper to be done for the cure of 
a dileale. See the article SYMPTOM, 

CURATOR, among civilians, à perſon 
regularly appointed to manage the affairs 
ot minors, or perſons mad, deaf, dumb, 
Se. In countries, Where the civil law 
prevails, minors have tutors aſſigned 
them, till they are ht the age of fourteen, 
between which and twenty-five, they 
have curators appointed them. There 
are allo curators tor the eſtate of debtors, 
and of perlons dying without heirs. 

CURATOR of an wniver/ity, in the united 
Netherlands, an officer that has the di- 
rection of the affairs of the univerſity, 
luch as the ſuperintendence of the pro- 
tellors, the management of the revenues, 
Sc. theſe officers, being eleive, are 
choſen by the ſtates of each province. 
Leyden has three curators. 

RB, in the manege, a chain of iron, 
made falt to the üpper part 6f the 
branches of the bridle, in à hole, called 
the eye, and running over the horie's 
beard. It conſiſts of thele three parts, 
the hook fixed to the eye of the branch; 
the chain of $S's, or links; and the two 
rings or mailes. Large curbs, provided 
they be rqund, are always moſt gentle: 
but care * to be taken, that it reit in its 


proper place, a little above the beard, 


* 
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otherwiſe the bitmouth will not have the 
eflect that inay be expected from it. 
Engliſh watering bits have no curbs; the 
turkiſh, bits called Genettes, have a ring 
that ſerves inſtead of a curb. See the 
article GENETTES. 

To give a leap upon the CURB, is, to 
ſhorten the curb, by laying one of the 
mailes, or 88, like joints of the cham, 
over the reſt. f 

CUu&8 is allo a hard and callous ſwell- 
ing, that runs along the inhve of a horſe's 
hoot, in the great finew behind, above 
the top of the horn, which makes him 
halt, and go lame, when he has been 
heated. It is to be cured by the like ap- 
plications as are preſcribed in the ſpavin; 
Sce the article SPAVIN. 

CURCULIO, in zoology, a genus of 
beetles, diſtinguiſhed from the other 
kinds, by having the antennæ athxed to 
a long horny roitrum, or ſnout : of theie 
there are ſeveral ipecies enumerated by 
authors, 

CURCUMA, TURMERIC, in botany, 4 
genus of the 70zandria-menogynmuaclais ot 
plants, the tube of whoſe corolla, being 
monopetalous, is narrow; its limb is di- 
vide into three ſegments, which are of 2 
lanceolated figure, and patent; the 
nectarium is compoſed of a lingle laaf, 
of an ovated, but pointed tigure ; it is 
larger than the ſegments of the petal, and 
15 erted into the larger ſimus made by 
its opening: the fruit is a roundiſh cap- 
ſule, compoied of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells, in each ot which che. e 
are a gieat number of ſeeds, Sce the 
article I URMERIC., 

CUKDISTAN, a province of Perſia, hav- 
ing Turcomania, or Arizenia, ca the 
north, and Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea; 
on the ſouth. 


CURDLING, the coagulating any fluid 
1 


body, eſpecially milk. 

"Tis ſaid that, at Florence, they curdie 
their milk for the making ot chee{e, 
with artichoke-tiowers, initead of ths 
rennet uled among us, for that purpoic; 
The milk & women newly delivered is 
apt to curdle in their breatts, which 9c- 
cations violent pains. It ariles from the 
want of being tucked, whence the curs 
and prevention of this diforder is cally 
effected. 

CURE of ſenis, a benefice in the chriſtian 
church, the incumbent whereot has th: 
direction of con iciences within a purith, 
This right is by the canoniſts cailed # 
cure ia foro ieriore tartan to din 
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guiſn it from a cure in foro extericre, ſuch GURIMATA, in ichthyology, a braſilian 


as arch-deacons, &c. have. 

CURETES, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts 
called allo corybantes, being, as ſome 
relate, the tame with what the druids 
and bards were afterwards among the 
Gauls. They are iaid to have been ori- 
ginally of Mount Ida in Phrygia; and 
to have been uſed to dance, at the noiſe 
of tabors and baſtanettos. 

CURFEW, or CouRFEw, a ſignal given 
in cities, taken in war, Sc. to the in- 
habitants to go to bed. Paſquin ſays, 
it was ſo called, as being intended to 
advertiſe the people, to ſecure themſelves 

from the robberies and debaucheries of 

the night. 
The moſt eminent curfew in England 
was that eſtabliſhed by William the 
conqueror, who appointed, under ſe- 
vere penaltics, that, at the ringing 
of a bell, at eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning, every one ſhould put out their 
lights and fires, and go to bed: whence, 
to this day, a bell, rung about that time, 
is called a curfew-bell. 

CURIA, in roman antiquity, a certain 
diviſion, or portion of a tribe. Romu- 
lus divided the people into thirty curiæ, 
or wards, whereof there were ten in every 
tribe, that each might keep the cere- 
monies ot their feaſts and ſacrifices in 
the temple, or holy place, appointed for 
every curia. The prieſt of the curia was 
called curio. See CR IO. ; 

Cuk1a, in the engliſh law, generally ſig- 
nife3 a court; and has been taken for 
the cuſtomary tenants, who do their ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of the Lord, See 
the article Cour. 

CUuRIaA ADVISARE VULT, a deliberation, 
which a court of juſtice takes upon ſome 

int of difficulty that ariſes in a cauſe, 
— they give judgment. 

CURIA AQUA cus us, a court held by the 
tord of the manor of Graveſend, for the 
better management of barges and boats 
that uſe the paſtage on the Thames, be- 
tween that place and London, c. 

CURIlA CLAUDENDA, a writ that lies, to 
compel a man to make a fence, or wall, 
between his lands and that of the plain- 
tit. : 

Conta bout, ſignißes the Lord's houle, 
hall, or court, where all the tenants ur- 
tend at the time of holding courts, 

CURIa PENTICIARUM, a court held by 


the ſheriff of Cheſter, in a place there, | 


called the Pendice, or Pentice. 
CURIASS, or Cuix Ass. Sce CUIRass, 
6 a * 
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fiſh, thought to be the ſame with the 
coregonus, with the upper jaw longeſt, 
and fourteen rays in the back · fin. 

CURING, a term uſed for the preſerving 
fiſh, fleſh, and other animal ſubſtances, 
by means of certain additions of things, 
to prevent putrefaction. One great 
method of doing this, is by ſmoaking 
the bodies with the ſmoke of wood, or 
rubbing them with falt, nitre, &c. 

CURIO, in roman antiquity, the chief 
and prieſt of each curia, or ward, whole 
buſineſs was to officiate at the ſacrifices 
of the curia, called curionia, and pre- 
vide for them, the curia furniſhing him 
with a tum of money on that conſidera- 
tion. See the article CURIA, 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the roman em- 

pire, during the middle age, whereof one 
or two were diſpatched annually into 
each province to take care that no frauds 
and abuſes were committed with regard 
to the poſts and roads; and to bring in- 
telligence to court of what paſſed in all 
the provinces. They anſwer pretty near- 
ly what we call comptrollers. 

CURLED LEAF, the fame with criſp 
leaf. See plate LXIV. fig. 3. and tlie 
article CRISP. 

CURLEW, the engliſh name of a bird, 
called by authors, arquata and numenius. 
See the article NUMENIUS. 

CURML, according to Dioſcorides, is a 
drink made of barley, and uſed inſtead 
of wine; but, ſays he, it cauſes pains 
of the head, generates bad juices, and 
prejudices the nerves :; ſuch a kind of 
liquor, he informs us, is prepared of 
heat, in the weſtern parts of Iberia, and 
in Britain. 

CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, cor» 
taining tour buſhels, or half a quarter. 
CURRANS,- or CURRANTS, the truit 
of a ſpecies of groſſularia. See the ar- 

ticle GROSSULARIA, 

The white and red fort are moſtly uſcd, 
for the black, and chiefly the leaves, 
upon hrit coming out, are in uſe to fla- 
your engliſh ſpirits, and countertex 
french brandy, Currans greatly aſſwage 
drought, cool and fortity the ſtomach, 
and help digeſtion, 

CURRANTS alio ſignify a ſmaller kind of 
grapes brought priucipally from Zant 
and Cephalonia. They are gathered off 
the bunches, and laid to dry in the ſun, 
and fo put up in large butts. They are 
opening and pectoral, but are more uled 

in che kitchen, than in medicine. 7 
R- 
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CURRANT3, che hundred weight pay on 

importation 11. 2s. x 45d, and draw 
back on exportation 11. os. 725d. 
If imported in venetian ſhips, they pay 
the 11215. 11, 38. 7,354. and draw back 
11. 1s. 8 3£d. In other foreign bottoms 
they pay 1). 7s. 4 , 25d. and draw back 
11. gs. 6, 38d. 

CURRANT, or COURANT MONEY, that 
money which paſſes in commerce trem 
one to another. See Coix. 

CURRANT ACCOMPTS, ( Book. 

CURRANT COINS, 198 Coix. 

CURRANT PRICE, PRICE. 

CURRANT, in muſic, See COURANT. 

CURRE, a fiſh more generally known by the 
name of the red-gurnard. SeeGURNARD, 

CURRENT, in hydrography, a fiream or 
flux of water in any direction. In the 
ſea, they are either natural, occaſioned 
by the diurnal motion of the earth round 
its axis, or accidental cauſed by the 
water's being driven againit promon- 
tories, or into gulphs and ſtreights, where 
wanting room to ſpread they are driven 
back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux 
of the ſea. Dr. Halley makes it highly 
probable that in the Downs, there are 
under currents, by which as much water 
is carried out as is brought in by the 
upper currents. 

CURRENTS in navigation, are certain ſet- 
tings of the ſtream, by which ſhips are cam - 
pelied to alter their courſe or velocity, or 
both, and ſubmit to the motion impreſſed 
upon them by the current. The = 
ledge of them being ſo neceſſary an ar- 
ticle in navigation, we ſhall ſhew a more 
accurate way of diſcovering the way they 
ſet, together with their ſtrength, than that 
of guelling by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along 
ſhore. Take your ſhip's boat, with three 
or four men, a compals, a log line with 
2 large log to it, and a kettle or iron pot 
with a quoil or two of inch rope faſtened 
to its bale. When at a proper diſtance 
from the ſhip, heave your kettle over- 
board, and let it ſink eighty or a hund- 
red fathom, which will ride the boat 
nearly as faſt as if at anchor, Heave 
your log, and turn your half minute 
glaſs, obſerving at the ſame time, to ſet 
the drift of the log by the compaſs, then 
will the knots run out during the half 
minute, give the current's ſtrength, and 
the compaſs its ſetting. Now to know 
how to make prbper allowances for cur- 
rents, it is evident, if @ current ſets jult 
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with the courſe of the ſhip, then the 
motion of the ſhip is encreaſed by as 
much as is the drift or velocity of the 
current. And if a current ſets directly 
againſt the ſhip's courſe, then the mo- 
tion is retarded in proportion to the ve- 
locity of the current. Hence it is plain, 
1. If the velocity of the current he lets 
than that of the-ſhip, then the ſhip will 
get ſo much a head, as is the difi:rence 
of theſe velocities. 2. If the velocity of 
the current be greater than that of the 
ſhip, then the ſhip will fall ſo much a- 
ſtern as is the difference of theſe ve- 
locities. 3. If the velocity of the cur- 
rent be equal to that of the ſhip, then 
the ſhip will Rand ſtill, the one velocity 
deſtroying the other. 

If the current thwarts the courſe of x 
ſhip, then it not only leſſens or augments 
her velocity, but gives her a new @j- 
rection compounded of the courſe ſhe 
ſteers, and the ſetting of the current. 
Suppoſe a ſhip ſails by the compals di- 
rectly ſouth, 96 miles in 24 hours, in a 
current that ſets eaſt 45 miles in the 
Jame time. Required the ſhip's true courſe 
and diſtance. To ſolve the problem, 
geometrically, draw AD to repreſent the 
ſouth and north line of the thip at A 
equal to 96: from D draw DC perpen- 
dicular to-AD equal to 45, aud join AC, 


A 


Ss 
G 
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Then C will be the ſhip's true place, 
AC her true diſtance, and the angle 
CAD the true courſe. To find which, 
trigonometrically ſay, as AD the ap- 
parent diſtance 1s to DC, the current's 
motion, fo is the radius to the tangent 
of the true courſe DAC. Conſequently 
the ſhip's true courſe in the preſent caſe 
will be found S.S.E. 2% 37! caſtenly. 
Then for the true diſtance AC, it will be 
as the fine of the courſe A: is to the 
—_ DC : : radius : to the true 
diſtance AC = 106 miles. 
Again, ſuppoſe a ſkip tails ſouth eaſt 120 
miles in 20 hours, in a current that ſets 
welt by north, at the rate of two miles 
5L 2 an 
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zn hovr ;- required the ſhip's true courle 
and diſtance failed in that time. To 
ſolve this geometricaily. Having drawn 
the ccinpaſs, N. E. S. W. (plate LXII. 


fig. 5.) let C repreſent the place the 


ſlip faijed from, draw the ſouth eaſt line 
C A, which make equal to 120, then 
will A be the place the ſhip capgd at. 
From A draw AB parallel to the W. 


by N. line, C D, and equal to 40, the 


motion of the current in 20 hours, and 
join CB; then B will be the thip's true 
2 at the end of twenty hours, C B 
er true diſtance, and the angle 8 C B 
her true courſe. To ſolve it trigo- 
nometrically. In the triangle ABC are 
given CA 120, AB 40, and the angle 
CAB equal to 34% 4, the diſtance 
between the E. by S. and S. E. lines; 
whence the angles B and C will be found 
by caſe 4th of oblique trigonometry, thus 
B 131% «2' and the angle ACB = 
14? 23˙. Hence the true courſe is S.S.E. 
2* 7 eaſterly. Then for the true diſtance 
CB, it will be found by caſe 2! of ob- 
lique trigonometry equal to 89,543 miles. 
See the articles TRIANGLE, TT R1IGO- 
NOMETRY, COMPASS, &c. 


CURRICULUS, in our anticat writers, 


denotes the year, or courie of a year, 


CURRIERS, thoſe who dreſs and colour 
leather after it comes ſrom the tan- yard. 


See the article SKIN NE RS. 
Perſons in London putting leather to be 
curried to any but freemen of the cur- 
riers company, and ſuch curriers not 
currying the leather ſuſticiently, ſhall 
forfeit the wares or the value ot them. 
And by 12 George II. cap. xxv. 
Curriers are to curry leather ſent to 
them, in ſixteen days between Michael- 
mas and Lady-day, and in eight days 
the reſt of the year, or ſhall forfeit 51. 
on conviction before a _ of peace, 
ogy, the name by 
which Geſner calls the hedge-ſparrow, 
or brown motacilla, with a whitiſh belly. 
See the article MOT AC1LLA. | 
It is about the ſize of the red-breaſt. 


CURR YING, the method. of preparing 


leather with oi}, tallow, &c. 

The chief buſineſs is to ſoften and ſouple 
cows.and calves ſkins, which make the 
upper leathers and quarters of ſhoes, 
coverings of ſaddles, coaches, and other 
things which muſt keep out water, 
1. Theſe ſkins, after coming from the 
tanner's yard, having many fleſhy fibres 
on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome 
time in common water. 2. He takes 
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them out and ftretches them on a very 
even wooden horſe ; then with a paring 
knife, he icrapes off all rhe fuperfluous 
fleſb, and puts them in to ook again. 
3. He puts them wet on a hurdle, and 
tramples them with his heels, till they 
begin to grow ſoft and pliant. 4. He 
ſoaks them in train oil, which by its 
unctuous quality, is the beſt liquor 
for this purpoſe. 5, He ſpreads them 
on large tables, and faſtens them at the 
ends. There wüh the help of an in- 
ſtrument called a pummel, which is a 
thick piece ef wood, the under fide 
whereof is full of furrows crofſing each 
other, he folds, ſqueezes, and moves 
them forwards and backwards ſeveral 
times, under the tecth of this inſtrument, 
which breaks their too great ſtiffnels. 
This is what is properly called curry- 
ing. The order and number of the: 
operations is varied by different curriers, 
hut the material part is always the fame 
6. After the ſkins are curried, there 
may be occaſion to colour them. The 
colours are black, white, red, yellow, 
green : the other colours are given by 
the ſkinners, who differ from curriers in 
this, that they apply their colours or, 
the fleſh ſide ; the curriers on the hair 
ſide. In order to whiten ſkins, they 


are rubbed with lumps of chalk, or 


white lead, and afterwards with pumice- 
ſtone, 7. When a ſkin is to be made 
black, aſter having oiled and dried it, 
he paſſes over it a puff dipt in water 
impregnated with iron, and after this 
firit wetting, he gives it another in 2 
water prepared with ſoot, vinegar, and 
Theſe diffexent dyes gra- 
dually turg the ſkin black, and the ope- 
rations arg repeated till it be of a ſhining 
black. The grain and wrinkles which 
contribute to the ſouplenets of calves and 
cows leather, are made by the reiterated 
folds given to the ſkin in every direction, 
and by the care taken to {crape off all 
hard parts on the coloured de. 


CURSITOR, a elerk belonging to the 


court of chancery, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to make out original writs. In the 
ſtatute 18 Edw. III. they are called 
clerks of courſe, and are twenty four 
in number, making a corporation of 
themſelves. To each of them is allow- 
ed a diviſion of certain counties, into 
which they iſſue out the original writs 
required by the ſubject, 


CURSOR, in mathematical inftruments, 


is any {mall piece that {lides, as the piece 
in 
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Im an equinoctial ring-dial that ſlides to 
the day of the month; the little label of 
braſs divided like a line of fines, and flid- 
ing in a groove along the middle of ano- 
ther label, repreſenting the horizon in the 
analemma ; and likev/1iſe a braſs point 
ſcrewed on the beam · compaſſes, which may 
be moved along the beam for the ſtrikm 
of greater or leis circles. See the articles 
ANALEMMA, BEAM-COMPASSES, c. 

CURTAILING, in farriery, is the dock.- 

ing or cutting off a horſe's tail. 
This practice is no where ſo much uſed 
as in England, it being a popular opi- 
nion, that the taking away the tail, makes 
the horſe's chine or back much ſtronger, 
and more able to ſupport a burden. 

CURTAIL-DovuBLE, a muſical wind in- 

ſtrument like the baſſoon, which plays 
the bats to the hauthoy. 

CURTAIN, or Cuxrix, in fortification. 
See the article CURT1N, 

GEURTATE visTANCE, in aſtronomy, 
the diftance of a planet from the ſun to 
that point where a perpendicular Jet fall 
from the planet meets with the ecliptic. 

CURT ATION, in aſtronomy, is the in- 
terval between 2 planet's diſtance from 
the ſun, and the curtate diſtance, 

CURTESY, or CoukTEsSY. See the ar- 
ticle COURTESY. 

CURTEYN, curtana, in the britiſh cuſ- 
toms, king Edward the confeſſor's ſword, 
borne betore the prince at coronations : 
its point is ſaid to be broken off, as an 
emblem of mercy. 

CURTICONE, the fame with a truncated 
cone. See CONE and "TRUNCATED. 
CURTILLA, in ornithology, a name 
given to the corvus filvaticus, or rook. 
CURTIN, CR TIN, or CouRTIN, in 
fortification, is that part of the rampart 
of a place which is betwixt the flanks of 
two baſtions bordered with a parapet five 
feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand 
to fire upon the covered way and into the 
moat. As it is the beſt deſended of any 
part of the rampart, beſiegers never carry 
on their attacks againſt the curtain, but 
againſt the faces of the baſtions, becauſe 
of their being defended only by one flank. 

See the article FLANK. 

Angle of the CURTIN, chat contained be- 
tween tte curtin and the flank. 

Complement of the CURTIN, See the article 
COMPLEMENT. 

CURVATAPINIMA, a fiſh otherwiſe 
called bonito. See BoNIT Oo. 

CURVATOR coccyGis, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a muſcle uf 
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the coccyx, diſcovered, by himſclf, and 
not deſcribed by any other author. 
It ariſes with a double head, one from the 
inner and the other from the lower and 
lateral part of the os ſacrum; and de- 
ſcending, terminates un three extremities, 
He gave the name from its office, which 
1s the bending the coccyx, 
CURVATURE of à lie, is the peculiar 
manner of its bending or flexure by which 
it becomes a curve of ſuch and ſuch pe- 
culiar properties._ a 
Any two arches of cure lines touch each 
other when the ſame right line is the tan- 
gent of both at the lame point; but when 
they are applied upon each other in this 
manner, they never perfectly coincide, 
unleſs they are ſanilar arches of equal 
and ſimilar figures: and the curyature 
of lines adnut of indefinite variety. Be- 
cauſe the curvatuie is uniform in a given 
circle, and may be varied at pleaſure in 
them, by enlarging or dimmiſhing their 
diameters : the curvature of circles ſerves 
tor meafuring that of other lines. 
Of all the carcles. that touch a curve in 
any given point, that is {aid to have the 
ſame curvature with it, which touches it 
fo cloſely, that no circle can be drawn 
through the point of contact between 
them. And this circle is called the cix- 
cle of curvature ; its center, the center of 
curvature ; and its ſemidiameter, the ray 
of curvature belonging to the point of 
contact. As in all figures, rectilinear 
ones excepted, the poſition of the tangent 
is continually varying; io the curvature 
is continually varying in all curvilinear 
figures, the circle only excepted. As the 
curve is ſeparated from its tangent by its 
curvature, ſo it is ſeparated from the cir- 
cle of curvature in conſequence of the 
increaſe or decreaſe of its curvature : 
and as its curvature is greater or Jeſs, 
according as it is more or leſs inflected 
from the tangent, ſo the variation of cur- 
vature is greater or leſs, according as 
it is more or leſs ſeparated from the cir- 
cle of curvature. * 
When any two curve lines touch each 
other in ſuch a manner that no circle can 
paſs between them, they muſt have the 
{amecurvature; for the circle that touches 
the one ſo cloſely that no circle can paſs 
between them, muſt touch the other in 
the ſame manner. And it can be made 
appear, that circles may touch curve lines 
in this manner; that there may be inde- 
finite degrees of more or leſs intimate 
contact between the curve and the * 
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may be deſcribed that ſhall have the ſame 


_ curvature with a given line at a given 


point, and the ſame variation of a cur- 


 vature, or 2 contact of the fame kind 
with the circle of curvature. The rays 
of curvature of ſimilar arches, in ſimilar 

figures, are in the ſame ratio as any ho- 


mologous lines of theſe figures, and the 


variation of curvature is ſame. See 
the article Curve. 


CURUCUI, a beautiful american bird of 


the woodpecket-kind, See Picus. 


CURVE, in geometry, a line which run- 


ning on eontinually in all directions, 
may be cut by one right line m more 
points than one. 


| Curves are divided into algebraical or 


metrical and tranſcendental. 

eometrical or algebraical curves are 
thoſe whoſe ordinates and abſciffes being 
right lines, the nature thereof can be 
— 8 by a finite equation having thoſe 
ordinates and abſciſſes in it. 
Tranſcendental curve, is ſuch as when 
expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms 
thereof is a variable quantity. See the 
article TRANSCENDENTAL. 
Geometrical lines or curves are divided 
into orders, according to the number of 
dimenſions of the equation exprefling the 
yelation between the ordinates —1 ab- 
ſeiſſes, or according to the number of 
points, by which they may be dut by a 


right line. So that a line of the firſt or- 


der, will be only a right line expreſſed 
by the equation y + ax TEO. A line 
of the ſecond or quadratic order, will be 


the conic ſections and circle whoſe moſt - 


eneralequationis * Þax+bxy+cx* 
: , 4 line of the third or- 
der, is that whoſe equation has three di- 
menſions, or may be cut by a right line 
in three points, whoſe moſt general equa - 


tion is y T ax+bxy*+ex*+dx+e 
Xy+/x*+gx*+hx+k=o. A line 


of the fourth order, is that whoſe equa- 


tion has four dimenſions, or which may 


be cut in four points by a right line, 


whole moſt general equation is y+ + 
ax+bywy*+cx* +dx+exy*+fx3+ 


gx* +bx+kxy+Izx*mx*+nx*4px 


+qzo., And ſo on. 


And a curve of the firſt kind (for a right 


line is not to be reckoned among curves) 


© is the ſame with a line of the ſecond or- 
dier; and a curve of the ſecond order, 


the ſame as a line of the third ; and a 


line of an infinite order, is that which a a 
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jr line can cut in an infinite number 
of points, ſuch as a ſpiral, quadratrix, 
cycloid, the figures of the fined, tangents, 
ſecants, and every line which is gene- 
rated by the infinite revolutions of a cir- 
cle or wheel. 

For the various curves ef the firſt order 
and their properties, ſee the articles 
CONIC-SECTIONS, PARABOLA, HY-+ 
PERBOLA, ELLirsis, c. 

As to the curves of the ſecond order, Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves they have parts 
and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt : 
thus as the conic · ſections have diameters 
and axes, the lines cut by theſe are called 
ordinates, and the interſection of the 
curve and diameter, the vertex ; ſo in 


curves of the ſecond order, any two pa- 


rallel lines being drawn ſo as to meet the 
curve in three points, a right line cutting 


- theſe parallels fo as that the ſum of the 


two parts between the ſecant and the 
curve on one fide, is equal to the third 
part terminated by the curve on the other 
file, will cut in the ſame manner all 
other right lines parallel to theſe, and 


meet the curve in three parts, ſo as that 
the ſum of the two parts on one ſide, 


will be ſtill equal to the third part on the 


- other ſide. 


Theſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, 
may be called ordinates or applicates : the 
ſecant may be ſtiled the diameter; the 
interſection of the diameter and the curve, 
the vertex; and the point of concourſe 


of any two diameters, the center. And 


if the diameter be normal to the ordi- 
nates, it may be called axis; and that 
point where all the diameters terminate, 
the general center. Again, as an hyper- 
bola of the firſt order has two aflymp- 
totes; that of the ſecond, three; that ot 
the third, four, &c. and as the parts of 


any right line lying between the conic 


hyperbola and its two aſſymptotes are 
every where equal, ſo in the hyperbola 
of the ſecond order, if any right line be 
drawn cutting both the curve and its 
three aſſymptotes in three points, the ſum 
of the two parts of that right line being 
drawn the ſame way from any two at; 
ſymptotes to two points of the curve, 
will be equal to a third part drawn 2 
contrary way from the third aſſymptote 
to a third point of the curve. Again, 
as in conic-ſeftions not parabolical, the 
ſquare of the ordinate, that is the rect - 
angle under the ordinates drawn to eon- 
— ſides of the diameter, is to the rect- 
angle of the parts of the diameter which 

als 
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are terminated at the vertices of the ellip- 


tis or hyperbola, as the latus rectum is 


to the latus tranſverſum; fo in non- 
parabolic curves of the ſecond order, a 

rallelopiped under the three ordinates 
is to A+ paraltelopiped under the parts 
of the diameter, terminated at the ordi- 
nates, and the three vertices of the 
figure, in a certain given ratio : in which 
ratio, it you take three wr lines ſitu- 
ated at the three parts of the diamgter 
between the vertices of the figure, one 
anſwering to another, then theſe three 
right lines may be called the latera recta 
ot the figure, and the parts of the diameter 
between the vertices, the latera tranſveria. 
And as in the conic parabola, having to 
one and the ame diameter but one only 
vertex, the rectangle under the ordinates 
is equal to that under the part of the di- 
ameter cut off between the ordinates and 
the vertex, and the latus rectum; ſo in 
curves of the ſecond order, which have 
but two vertices to the {ame diameter, the 
parallelopiped under three ordinates, is 
equal to the parallelopiped under the two 
parts of the diameter cut off between the 
ordinates and thoſe two yertices and a 
given right line, which therefore may be 
called the latus rectum. Moreover, as 


in the conic ſections, when two parallels 


terminated on each ſide of the curve, are 
cut by two other parallels terminated on 
each by the curve, the firſt by the third, 


and the ſecond by the fourth; as here 


the rectangle under the parts of the firſt, 
is to the rectangle under the parts of the 
third ; as the rectangle under the parts of 
the ſecond, is to that under the parts of 
the fourth; ſo when four ſuch right lines 


occur in a curve of the ſecond kind, each 


in three points, then ſhall the parallelo- 
piped under the parts of the firit right 


line, be to that under the parts of the 


third ; as the parallelopiped under the 
parts of the ſecond line, to that under 
the parts of the fourth. Laſtly, the legs 
of curves, both of the firit, ſecond, and 
higher kinds, are either of the parabolic 
or hyperbolic kind : an hyperbolic leg 


being that which approaches infinitely to- 
_ *wards ſome aflymptote; a parabolic, 


that which has no aſſymptote. Theſe 
legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tan- 
gents ; for if the point of contact go off 
to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of the 
hyperbolic leg will coincide with the aſ- 
ſymptote ; and that of the parabolic 1 

recede infinitely and vaniſh. The al- 
tymptote, therefore, of any leg, is found 
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by ſeeking the tangent of that leg te 2 
point infinitely diſtant ; and the bearing 
of an infinite leg, is found by ſeeking 
the poſition of a right line parallel to the 
tangent, when the point of contact is in- 
finitely remote: for this line tends the 
ſame way towards which the infinite leg 
is directed. For the other properties of 
curves of the ſecond order, we refer the 
reader to Mr. Maclaurin's treatiſe de li- 
nearum geometricarum proprietatibus 
generalibus. | ; 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves of 
the ſecond order to tlie four following 
particular equations, ſtill expreſſing them 
all, In the firſt, the relation between 
the ordinate and the abſciſſe, making the 
abſciſſe x and the ordinate y, aſſumes this 
form xy e A Kc. In 
the ſecond caſe, the equation takes this 
form xy=ax*+dbx*+cx+4. In the 
third cate, the equation is y* =ax3+ 
bx*+cx+d. And in the foruth caſe, 
the equation is of this form y=ax3+ 
bx*+cx+d. Under theſe four cafes, 
the ſame author enumerates ſeventy-two 
different forms of curves, to which he 
gives different names, as ambigenal, cuſ- 
pidated, nodated, &c, See AMBIGENAL, 
CUSPIDATED, NODATED. 

Of theſe ſeventy-two curves, nine are re- 
dundant hyperbolas without diameters, 


having three aſſymptotes including a tri- 


angle ; twelve are redundant hyperbolas 
with only one diameter ; two are redun- 
dant hyperbolas with three diameters ; 
nine are redundant hyperbolas with three 
aſſymptotes, canverging to a common 
point ; bx are deficient hyperbolas hav- 
ing no diameters; ſeven are defective 
hyperbolas having a diameter ; ſeven are 


parabglic hyperbolas having no diameter; 
fo Are parabolic hyperbolas which have 


zameter ; four are hyperboliſms of the 
1 : three are hyperboliims of the 
ellipſe ; two are hyperboliſms of the pa- 
rabola ; one a trident; five ere diverg- 
ing parabolas ; and one a cubical para- 
bola. 
Beſides theſe, Mr, Stirling found out 
four more ſpecies of redundant hyper- 
bolas, and Mr. Stone two more of the 
deficiemt hyperbolas. 


Genefis of CURVES of the ſecond order by 


ſhadows. If (tays Sir Iſaac Newton) 
5 an infinite plane illuminated from 
a lucid point the ſhadows of figures” be 
projected, the ſhadows of the conic ſec- 
tions will be always conic ſections; thoſe 
of the curves of the ſecond kind, will be 

6 always 
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* Always curves of the ſecond kind; thoſe 
- of the curves of the third kind, will be 


always curves of the third kind, and ſo 


on is wfinitum. And as a circle by pro- 


jecting its ſhadow generates all the conie 
fections, ſo the five diverging parabolas 
by their ſhadowys, will generate and ex- 
hibit all the reſt of the curves of the 
ſecond kind: and ſo ſome of the moſt 
ſimple curves of the other kinds may be 


found which will form by their ſhadows 
upon a —— projected from a Jucid 
| 


C 


point, all the reſt of the curves of that 
fame kind. 82 oY 

URVES of the fecond order hawing double 
points. As curves of the ſecond order 


_y be cut by a right lme in three points; 


as two of thele points are ſometimes 


- coincident, theſe comeident interſections, 


whether at a finite or an infinite diſtance, 
are called the double point. And fuch 


curves as have this double point, may be 


deſcribed by the following theorems. 


2. If two angles PAD, PBD (plate 
LXII. fig. 7.) whoſe magnitude is given, 
rexolve round the poles A and B given 
alſo in poſition, and their legs AP, BP 
wich their point of concourſe P paſs over 
« another right line: the other two legs 


AD, BD with their point of concourſe 


D, will deſeribe à conic ſection paſſing 
- through the poles A, B, except where 


1 ES 


2. FY TRX ATI 
7.4% 6 11 

4. x*3*+/3*+g3* +bxy+iy 

5. J*+fxy*+gx*3 +3 

6, y? +fxy*+gxy + by 
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9. T +gxy+6y 

10. K 9 ＋ 15•4291 by 

As it is a difficult matter to underſtand 
the nature, properties, and numbers of 
the curves of the ſecond and third kinds, 
how much mare ſo mult it be to attain to 
a glimpſe of that infinite number and 
variety expreſſed by the equations of the 


| ſucceeding higher dimenſions, not to men- 


tion the infinite number of curves which 


do not lie in the ſame plane. Thoſe 


who have a mind to ſee how far this doc- 
trine has been advanced, with regard to 
the curves of the higher kinds, may con- 


ſult Mr. Maclaurin's treatiſe above: men- 


tioned, and Mr. Brackonridge's Exerci- 
tatio Geometrica de Curvarum delcrip- 
tione. 


to ſolve problems by their interſections, 


that line happens to paſs through either 
of the poles A or B, or when the angles 
BAD, ABD vaniſh together, in which 


| caſes the point will deſcribe a right line. 


2. If the legs AP, BP by their point 


of concourſe P deſcribe a conic ſection 
paſſing through one of the poles A; the 
Other two AD, BD, with their point of 


concourſe D, will deſcribe a curve of the 


ſecond kind paſſing through the othel 


h _ B, and having a double point in the 


| pole A, unleſs the angles BAD, 
ABD vaniſh together; in which caſe the 
point D will deſeribe another conic ſec- 
tion paſſing through the pole A. 4. But 


if the conic ſection, deſcribed by the point 


P, paſs through neither of the poles A, B, 
the point D will defcribe a curve of the 
ſecond or third kind, having a double 
point : which double point will be found 
in the concourſe of the deſcribing legs 
AD, BD, when the two angles BAP, 
ABP vaniſh together. And the curve 


- deſcribed will be of the ſecond kind 


when the arigles BAD, ABD vanilh 


together; otherwiſe it will be of the third 


kind, having two other double points in 


the poles A and B. See Mr. Maclau- 
rin's Organica Geometria. 


* The general equation of all curves of the 
- third kind, may be reduerd to the follow- 


w 


ing ten particalar equations. 
| Dax*+bx3 +ex*+dx+e; 


bes ba? +ex+d. 


and to conſtru& equations. Sec the ar- 
ticle CONSTRUCTION. 


Caufic CURVE. See CAUSTIC, 
Diacguflic CuxvER. See DiacAusric. 
Exponential CukvE, that defined by an 


equation wherein is an exponential quan- 
tity, as St: &c: 


Family of Curves, according to Wolfius; 


If = 2, ax will 


The uſe of theſe curves in geometry, is 


is a congeries of ſeveral curves of diſſer- 
ent kinds, all defined by the ſame equa- 
tion of an indeterminate degree; but dit- 
ferently, according to the diverſity of their 
kinds. For example: let the equation of 


an indeterminate ae ben "& = 


m= 3, then will a*x=p7% It m=4 
then will a x =, Cc. all which curve 


of 
atd 


— 
— — 


equal to y*, It 


2 
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are ſaid to be of the ſame family. The 
equations, however, by which the fami- 
lies of curves are defined, muſt not be 
confounded with tranſcendental ones ; 
tho' with regard to the whole family 
they be of an indeterminate degree, yet 
with reſpect to each ſeveral curve of the 
family, they are determinate ; whereas 
tranſcendental equations are of an inde- 
finite degree with reſpect to the fame 
curve. 

Infleftion of a CURvE. See INFLECTION, 

Quadrature of a CURVE, the athigning a 
ſquare equal to a curvilinear ſpace. See 
the article QUADRATURE. 

Logarithmic CURVE. See the article Lo- 
GARITHMIC. | 

Radial CURVE. 2 8 RADIAL. 

Regular 9 ö REGULAR, 

Refification of a CURVE, the finding a 
right line equal to a curve, for the praxis 
of which ſee RECTIFICATION, &c. 

Chara#eriſtic triangle of a CURVE. Sce the 

article CHARACTERISTIC, 
The geneſis and properties of particular 
curves, as the conchoid, cycloid, &c. fee 
under their proper heads, CONCHOLD, 
CYCLO1D, Sc. ; 

CURVET), or CoRverT, in the manege, an 

air in which the horſe's legs are raiſed 
higher than in the demi-volt; being a 
kind of leap up, and a little forwards, 
wherein the horie raiſes both his fore legs 
at once, equally advanced, (when he is 
going ſtraight forward and not in a cir- 
cle) and as his yjore-legs are falling, he 
immediately raiſes his lund-legs, equally 
advanced, and not one before the other: 
{o that all his four legs are in the air at 
once; and as he ſets them down, he 
marks but twice with them. 
Horles that are very dull, or very firey, 
are improper for curvets ; this being the 
moſt difficult air they can make, and re- 
quiring a great deal of judgment in the 
rider, as well as patience in the horle, to 
perform it. See the article AIR. 

CURVICAUDA, in zoology, the ſame 
with the wringletail. See the article 
WRINGLETAIL, 

CURVILINEAR, or CUuRVILINEAL, is 
ſaid of hgures hounded by curves, or crook- 
ed lines. See the article CURVE, 

CURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
cies of loxia, with the two — and 
croſſing each other; whence its engliſh 
name croſs-beak. See Lox iA. 

CurviRosTRA, in n:tural-hiſtory, a name 
given to thoſe follile cockles which have 
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their beak ſtanding not in the middle. of 
2 ſhell, but inclining to one or the other 
ide. 

CURVIT V, the ſame with curvature. See 
the article CURVATURE, 

CURULE CHAIR, in roman antiquity, a 

chair adorned with ivory, wherein the 
great magiſtrates of Rome had a right to 
lit, and be carried, | 
The curule magiſtrates were the ædiles, 
the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls. Thi; 
chair was fitted in a kind of chariot, 
whence it had its name. The ſenators 
who had borne the offices of ædiles, prz- 
tors, &c. were carried to the ſenate-houſe 
in this chair, as were alſo thoſe who tn- 
umphed, and ſuch as went to adminiſter 
juſtice, &c. See ZEDILE, &c. 

CURULE STATUE. See STATUE. 

CURURU, in botany, the fame with the 


paullinia of Linnzus. See PAuLLIN IA. 


CURZOLA, an iiland of the gulph of Ve- 
nice, upon the coaſt of Dalmatia, about 
twelve miles from the iſland of Leſſina. 

CUSCO, the capital city of Peru, during 
the reigns — the 4ncas : it is ſtill a fine 
city, and the ſee of a biſhop, and ſtands 
about 350 miles eaſt of Lima, in 70? weſt 
long. and 13“ fouth lat. 

CUSCUTA, DODDER, in botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria-digynia clais of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of a fingle,-ovated 
petal, a little longer than the cup, divid- 
ed into four obtuſe ſegments at the mouth: 
the pericarpium is fiethy, roundiſn, and 
bilocular, opening horizontally : the ſeeds 
are two, See plate LXIV. fig. 4+ 
The antients recommended it as a purge 3 
however, we eſteem it more as an atte- 
nuant and aperient in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, in jaundices, drophes, and other 
chronic diſeaſes, 

CUSP, in aſtronomy, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs the points or horns of the moon, or 
other Juminary. 

Cusr, in aſtrology, is uſed for the firſt 
point of each of the twelve houſes, in a 
figure or ſcheme of the heavens. See the 
article HOUsE. 

CUSPIDATED PLANTS, in botany, are 
ſuch plants whoſe leaves are pointed like 
a ſpear. 

CUsPIDATED HYPERBOLA, that whoſe 
points concur in the angle of contact, 
and there terminate. See HYPERBOLA. 

CUSPIS, a term applied to the glans penis, 
and allo to a ſort of bandage. 

CUSTODE aDaITTENDO, and CustODE 
AMOVENDO, are writs fer the admitting 

5 M or 


. 


CUS 


*26r removing of guardians. See the article 

"GUARDIAN; » 

CUSTODES LIBERTATIS ANGLIA Au- 

" THORITATE' PARLIAMENT!, the ttile 
wherein writs, and other judicial pro- 

+ ceedings run, from the death of king 

Charles I. till Oliver was declared pro- 

{ tector. 1 : 40 

CUSTODIA, in law. See REcro DE 

+ CvusToDI1aA, and HEAREDE. 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenſive term, 

«- denoting the manners, ceremonies, and 

© faſhions of a people, which having turn- 
ed into a habit, and paſſed into uſe, 

- obtains the force of laws; in which ſenſe 
it implies ſuch uſages, as, though vo- 

*- Juntary at firſt, are yet, by practice, be- 
Come neceſſary. 

Cuſtom is hence, both by lawyers and 
civilians, defined lex non ſeripta, x law, 

or right, not written, eftabliſhed by long 
uſage, and the conſent of our anceſtors : 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the le 
ſeripta, or the written law. 

As no law can bind people without their 
eonſent, ſo, wherever that is had, and a 
certain rule uſed as a Jaw, ſuch rule gives 
it the force of a law; and if it be univer- 
fal, then it is common law : but if re- 
ſtrained to this or that particular place, 

- It is cuſtom. 

Cuſtom had its beginning, and received 
the lanction of the law, thus: when a 
reaſonable act, once done, was found to 

- + be beneficial to the people, then they had 

frequent recourſe to it; and by repeti- 
tions thereof, it became a cuſtom, which 
being continued tra tritavum, time out 
of mind, without-any interruption, it ob- 
tained the power of a law, and binds the 

places, perſons, and things concerned 
therein. 

All cuſtoms ought” to have a reaſonable 

7- eommencement, be certain, not ambigu- 

ous, have uninterrupted continuance, and 
not' be' againſt the king's prerogative : 
"theſe are incidents inſeparable: yet a 
euſtom is not unreaſonable for being in- 
jurious to private perſons and intereſts, 

Jo as it tends to tlie general advantage of 

the people i but if any cuſtom be con- 

trary to the public good, or if it injures 

a multitude, and benefits caly ſome cer- 

tain perſons, ſuch a cuſtom is repugnant 

to the laws of reaſon, and conſequently 
vid. Cuftom mult always be alledged 
in many perſons ; and fo it may be claim- 

| ed by copyholders, or the inhabitants of 

+ place, gs within ſuch a county, hundred, 
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city, borough, manor, pariſh, Sc. but 
regularly they ſhall not alledge a cuſtom 
againſt a ſtatute : nor may cuſtom he 
pleaded againſt cuſtom ; though acts of 
parhament do not always take away the 
force of cuſtoms, The general cuſtoms 
uſed throughout England, being the com- 
mon law, are to be determined by the 
judges, who can over-rule a cuſtom that 
is againſt natural reaſon, Sc. but parti. 
cular cuſtoms are determinable by jury. 
See the article PRESCRIPTION, 

The cuſtom of Paris ſerves as a rule for 
all the other places of France, where 
they have no proviſions contrary thereto. 

CusTOM of London. It is a cuſtom ot 
London, that where a perſon is educated 
in one trade, he may ſet up another; that 
where a woman uſes a trade, without 
her huſband, ſhe is chargeable alone, s 
a feme ſole merchant, and if condemned, 
ſhall be put in priſon till ſhe pays the 
debt; likewiſe the bail for her are liable, 
if ſhe abſent herſelf, and the huſband, in 
theſe caſes, ſhall not be charged. It a 
debtor be a fugitive, by the cuſtom of 
London, he may be arreſted before the 
day, in order to find better ſecurity, Cc. 
Theſe are cuſtoms of this city, ditferent 
from thoſe of other places. 

Cusrou of merchants. If a merchant 
gives a character of a ſtranger to one 
who ſells him goods, he may be obliged 
to ſatisfy the debt of the ſtranger for thc 
goods fold, by the cuſtom of merchants. 
And when two perſons are found in m 
rears, upon an account grounded on tlic 
cuſtom of merchants, either of them may 
be charged to pay the whole ſum due, 
Ec. 

Cusrous, in commerce, the tribute or toll, 
paid by merchants to the king, for goods 
exported or imported: they are otherwile 
called duties. See DUTY. 

Cultoms are ſaid to be due to the king; of 
common right: firſt, becaule the ſubiect 
has leave to depart the kingdom, an to 
export the commodities thereof: ſecond- 
ly, becauſe of the intereſt that the King 
has in the ſea ; that he is guardian ot, 
and maintains all the ports, where tr. 
commodities are exported or imported: 
and, laſtly, becaule the king protects 
merchants from enemies and pirates. 
Beſides the king's tive to cuſtoms by 
common right, certain tonnage and 
poundage duties are, by act of parlia- 
ment, granted him on wines, and all 
merchaudize, goods, Ce, The word cvi- 

; | toe 
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C 8 
toms comprehends magna & antiqua cuſ- 
tuma, payable out of our own native 
commodities, as wool, leather, &c. and 
parva cuſtuma, are cuſtoms payable by 
merchants, ſtrangers, and denizens: theſe 
began in the reign of king Edward J. 
when the parliament granted him 3d. in 
the pound for all merchandizes exported 
and imported. 

Anno 6 Edward III. it was enatted, 
that no new cuſtoms could be levied, nor 
old ones increaſed, but by authority of 
parliament. But though the king can- 
not lay new duties on merchandiſes, 
without conſent of parliament, yet, by 
his prerogative, he may reſtrain mer- 
chants from trading, without his royal 
licence. 

In caſe goods and merchandiſe are brought 
by a merchant to a port or haven, and 
there part of the goods are fold, but 
never landed, they mult nevertheleſs pay 
the cuſtoms. Ships outward bound, and 
coming from beyond ſea, having goods 
or merchandiſe on board, are to be en- 
tered at the cuſtom-houſe, and the cuſtoms 
paid, or agreed for, under penalties and 
forfeiture of the goods: one moiety to 
the King, the other to the ſeizor, &c, 
12 Ch, II. cap. 4. And by other ſtatutes, 
ſince made, foreign goods, taken in at 
ſea by any other coaſting veſſel, &c. and 
run goods concealed, ſhall be forfeited, 
and treble value : and to prevent clan- 
deſtine running of goods, if any gn 
brandy, &c. is imported in veſſels under 
forty tuns, the importers ſhall forfeit the 
veſſel and brandy, $ and 11 Geo. I. 
Where three pertons are aſſembled, and 
armed with fire- arms, &c. to be aſſiſting 
in running goods, they ſhall be adjudged 
guilty of felony. Alſo two or more in 
company, found paſſing within five miles 
of the tea-coaft, with any horſes, carts, 
Sc. whereon are put above ſix pounds 
of tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other 
foreign goods, of zol. value, landed 
without entry, and not having permits, 
who ſhall carry any offenſive weapons, 
Sc. or aſſault any officer of the cuſtoms, 
ſhall be deemed runners of goods, be 
treated as felons, and the goods ſeized 
and forfeited. If any perſon offers any 
tea, brandy, &c. to fale, without a per- 
mit, the perſons to wham offered may ſcize 
and carry it to the next warehouſe be- 
longing to the cuſtoms or excile, and 
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CUusSTO0M-OFFICERS ſhall. not have an 


CUS 


The cuſtoms of goods exported and im- 
ported throughout England, are ſaid to 
amount yearly to 1,309,000]. whereof 
thoſe of the port of London make one 
third part, ſome ſay, two thirds. The 
cuſtoms of England are very numerous, 
and very high ; the'principal are the du- 


ties of tonnage and poundage. See the 


articles TONNAGE and POUNDAGE.. 


CUuSTOM-HOUSE, an office eſtabliſhed, by 


the king's authority in maritime cities, 
or port towns, for the receipt and ma- 
nagement of the cuſtoms and duties of 
importation and exportation, impoſed on 
merchandiſes, and regulated by books 
of rates. o ul, 
There are ſeveral cuſtom- houſes in the 
ſeveral parts of England, but the maſt 


conſiderable is that of London. It is 


under the direction of commiſſioners, 
appointed by patent, ho have the charge 
and management of all: the cuſtoms in 
all the ports of England. Other of- 
cers are a ſecretary, ſollicitor, receiver- 
general, comptroller- general, ſurveyor- 
general, Sc. all holding their places by 
patents, with other inferior officers, ap- 


pointed by warrant. from the board of 
the treaſury, | ' 


ſhips of their own, nor may they uſe 
merchandiſe, factorage, nor keep a tavern, 


&c. They are prohibited to trade in 


brandy, coffee, Ce. or, any txciſeable 
liquor, on pain of 80 J. For taking 
bribe they ſhall forfeit 300 l. and gol. 
for making colluſiye ſeizures, Sc. 

Every merchant, making an; entry of 
goods, either inwards or gutwards, ſhall 
be diſpatched in ſuch order as he com- 
eth; and if any officer, ox his clerk, ſhall, 
for favour or reward, put any merchant 
or his ſervant, duly attending to make 
entries, by his turn, to draw any reward 
or gratuity from him, beſides What is 


limited in the act of ang and pound- 


age, Sc. he ſhall be ſtrictly admoniſnhed 
to his duty; or, if — Brag he ſhall 
be diſcharged, and not permitted to fit 
any more in the cuſtam-houſe. The 
oftic:rs who ſit above in the cuſtom- 
houſe of London, ſhall attend their ſeve- 
ral places, from nine to twelve in the 
forenoon ; and one officer, or clerk, ſhall 
attend with the book; in the afternoon, 
during ſuch time as the officers are ap- 


pointed to wait at the water- ide. 


ſhall be entitled to a third part of the CUSTOMARY TExaNxTs, in law, ſuch 


preduce on condemnation, &c. g Geo. II. 
Sp. 35h 


tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the ma- 
: 5 M 2 Nor, 


3 
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nor, as their ſpecial evidence. Theſe CusT0s TEMPORALIUM was the perſon to 


were antiently bond- men, or ſuch as held 
tenura bondagu, 

CUSTOS, in muſic, the fame with moſtra 
or index. See the articles Mo sTRA and 
IN p RX. 

Cus ros BREVIUM, the principal clerk be 
longing to the court of common pleas, 
wheſe buſinels it is to receive and keep all 
the writs made returuable in that court, 
filing every return by itſelf ; and, at the 

-end of each term, to receive of the pro- 
thonotaries all the records of the niſi pri- 
us, called the poſteas. 
Tbe poſteas are firſt brought in by the 
clerks of aſſize of every circuit to that 
*ptothonotary who entered the iſſue in 
the cauſes, in order to enter judgment; 
and after the prothonotary has entered 
the verdict and judgment thereupon into 
-the rolls of the court, he delivers them 
ver to the cuſtos brevium, who binds 
-them into a bundle. The cuſtos brevi- 
um makes likewiſe entries of writs of co- 
venant, and the concord upon every fine: 
by him alſo are made out exemplifications 
dend copies of all writs and records in his 
| office, and of all fines levied, which be- 
ing engroſſed, are divided between him 
and the chifographer, which laſt keeps 
- the writ of covenant and the note ; and 
che former the concord and foot of the 
fine. The cuſtos brevium is made by the 
- king's letters patent. 

CusST0s PLACIFORUM CORON ZZ, an an- 
tient officer, thought to be the ſame with 
him we new call cuſtos rotulorum. Sce 
the next article. 6 | 

CusTos'ROTULONUM, an officer who has 
me cuſtody of the rolls and records of the 

ſeſſions of peace, and allo of the commiſ- 

- fon of the peace itſelf. 

He uſually is ſome perſon of & 
und always a juſtice of the peace, of the 
* quorum, in the county where he is ap- 
Wn This officer is made by wrrt- 
ing under the king's ſign mannal, be- 
ing the lord chancellor's warrant to put 
- kim in commiſſion. He may execute 
Kis office by a deputy, and is empower- 
ed to appoint the clerk of the peace, but 
he may not fell the place on divers pe- 
nalties. | 
Cus ros SPIRETUALIUM, he that exerciſes 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of a dioceſe, dur- 
ing the vacancy of any fee, which, by the 
canon law, belongs to the dean and chap- 

ter; but at preſent, with us in England, 

e the archbiſhop of the province, by pre- 

feription. 


whom the cuſtody of a vacant ſee or ab- 
bey was given by the king, as ſupreme 
lord. His office was, as ſteward of the 
goods And profits, to give an account to 
the etcheator, who did the like to the ex- 
chequer. This truſt continucd til} the 
vacancy was ſupplied by the king's writ, 
De reſtitutione temporalium, being com- 
monly after conſecration, 
CUT AMBULI, certain worms, either un- 
der the ſkin, or upon it, which, by their 
— ing, cauſe an . ſenſation. It 
is alſo applied to wandering ſeorbutic 


pains. 

CUT-A-FEATHER, in the ſea- language. 
If a ſhip has too broad a bow, it is com- 
mon to ſay, ſhe will not cut a feather ; 
that is, ſhe will not paſs through the wa- 
ter ſo ſwift, as to make it foam or froth. 

CuT-WATER, or Knee of the head, the 
ſharpneſs of the head of the ſhip, below 
the heak ; fo called becauſe it cuts or di- 
vides the water, before m comes tot 


bow. 

CUTANEOUS, in general, an appell:- 
tion given to whatever belongs to the 

cutis, or ſkin : hence we meet with cu- 
taneous caruncles, diforders, eruptions, 
Sc. See the articles CARUNCLE, CUT1s, 
CuTicLE, Iren, Ec. 

CUTICLE, cuticula, in anatomy, 2 thin 
membrane, cloſely lying upon the ſkin, 
or cutis, of which it ſeems a part, and 
to which it adheres very firmly, being a- 
ſiſted by the intervention of the corpus 
retieulare. See the article RETICULARE 
CORPUS. 

The cuticula, in living ſubjects, ſeparates 
from the ſkin in burns, and by means of 
bliſters : the colour of it, in Europeans, 
is white, but black in many other na- 
tions, As to its ſtructure and ſubſtance, 
it is compoſed of a multitude of very mi- 
nnte lamellæ, wherein are very numer- 
ous foraminula : the thiekneſs of it is 
different in different parts of the body, 
bnt greateſt in the ſoles of the feet, and 
in the palms of the hands. The regenc- 
ration of the cuticle in living ſubjects is 
eaſy. All anatomiſts have failed in their 
attempts to find blood-veſlels in the cu- 
tiele; the abſence of which is the reaſon 
that it is without ſenſation. Its uſe is to 
defend the cutis from injury, from conung 
to contact with every thing, from dry- 
neſs, and from pain, and finally to ati 
and at the fame time to moderate the 

ſenle of feeling, See CuT1s. 
CUTICULAR, 


Ur 


CUTICULAR, the ſame with cutaneous. 
See the article CUTANEOUS. 

CUTIS, the sxIx, in anatomy, a robuſt 
membrane, as thick as a piece of ſtrong 
leather, extended over the whole furtace 
of the body. 

In this we are to conſider the connection, 
which is double, its upper ſurface adher- 
ing to the corpus reticulare and the cu- 
ticle, and its under ſurface to the fat. 
In ſome places this connection is but lax, 
in others it is very firm. The thickneſs 
of the cutis is very different in ſeveral 
parts of the body, and as different in the 
Ikins of different animals, as appears from 
the leather made from it, for common 
purpoles. It has a multitude of ſulci, or 
lines, which are common to it with the 
cuticle. It has foramina of two kinds 
in it; the larger, ſuch as thoſe of the 
mouth, noſe, ears, and the like, though in 
effect the cutis may rather be ſaid to be 
reflected, than perforated, in thoſe parts; 
and the ſi. aller, called pores : and theſe 
again arc of different ſizes, ſome larger, 
ſome ſmaller, and ſerve to give paſſage to 
the hairs, to the tranſpiration, and to the 
ſweat, The pores are very large in the 
noſe, where the naked eye may ſee them. 
As to the ſubſtance and ſtructure of the 
cutis, it is compoſed of a multitude of 
tendinous fibres, ſingle, tenacious, and 
interwoven in a ſurpriſing manner; ot a 
vaſt number of blood-veſſels, and of a 
great number of nerves, which conſtitute 
the pyramidal papillæ, and raiſe them- 
ſelves through the pores of the corpus 
reticulare: theſe, when the cuticle is 
taken off, are very ealily diſtinguiſhable 
in the palms of the hands and under the 
. ſoles of the feet, and alſo at the ends of 
the fingers, where they conſtitute the 
primary organ of feeling. There are 
allo the cutaneous miliary glands, ſerv- 
ing for the excretion of the matters of 
perſpiration. Finally may be remarked 
the folliculi, or the receptacula cutanea, 
ſappoled, by Heiſter, to be the ſame as 
are deſcribed by other anatomiſts under 
the name of ſebaceous glands, 


The uſes of the ſkin are numerous: 1 


To ſurround, cover, and defend the parts 
that lie underneath it. 2. To be the or- 
gan of feeling. 3. To be an univer- 
ial emunctory to the body, cleanſing the 
blood of its redundancies, by the means 
of ſweat and perſpiration ; while thele, at 
the ſame time, ſerve to prevent the aridt- 
ty or drizeſs of the cutis itlelt. 
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CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the 
exchequer, whoſe buſineſs is to provide 


wood for the tallies, to cut or notch the 


ſum paid upon them; and then to caſt 
them into court, to be written upon. See 
the article TALLY. 

CUTTING, ma general ſenſe, the ſever- 
ing or dividing the parts of any thing. 
CUTTING, in coinage, the taking the 
planchets out of the laminæ, when they 
are reduced to the thickneſs of the ſpecies 

to be Coined. See COINING, , 

CUTTING-GLASS, in ſurgery, See the ar- 
ticle CUPPING-GLASS. 

CUTTING, in heraldry, is uſed for the di- 
viding a ſhield into two equal a 
from right to left, parallel to the horizon, 
or in the feſſe- way. It1s alſo applied to 
the honourable ordinaries, and even to 
animals, when they are divided ſo as that 

one part is metal, the other colour: an 
ordinary is ſaid to be cut, when it does 
not come to the full extremity of the 
ſhield. 

CUTTING, or INTERFERING, in the ma- 
nege, is when the feet of a horſe inter- 
fere, or when, with the ſhoe of one hoof 
he beats off the ſkin from t'.c aſtern · joint 
of another foot. This is occaſioned by 
bad ſhoeing, wearinets, weakneſs, or not 
knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
entangle. 

CUTTING, in painting, the laying one 
ſtrong lively colour over another, with- 
out any ſhade or ſoftening. The cuttin 
re hath always a diſagreeable et- 

fet. 

CUTTING, in ſurgery, the operation of ex- 
tracting the tone out of the human body 
by ſechon. See the articles STONE and 
L1ITHOTOMY, 


CUTTING in rvvod, a particular kind of 


ſculpture, or engraving, denominated 
from the matter whereon it is employed. 
That fort of engraving which is called 
cutting in wood, was firſt invented. It 
is uſed for initial letters, head and tail- 
picces of books, and even for ſchemes 
and other figures, to ſave the expence of 
engraving on copper; and for prints 
and ſtamps for Papers calicoes, hnnen, 
Sc. The art of cutting in wood was 
certainly carried to a very great height 
about one hundred and fifty years ago: 
at preſent it is very low in eſteem, as 
having been long negleRed, and the ap- 
plication of artiſts wholly employed on 
copper, as the moſt ealy and promiting 
province, The cutter in wood needs 

no 
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Enives, chiſſels, and gravers of different 
fizes. See GRAVER, CuHrssEL, Se. 
The firſt thing he does, is to take a plank 
or block of pear-tree, or box, which he 
prepares of the ſize and thickneſs intend- 
ed, and makes it very even and ſmoeth 
on the ſide to be cut: on this block he 
* draws the deſign with a pen or pencil 
juſt as it ought to be printed. Thoſe 
Who cannot draw their own deligns, 
make uſe of thoſe done by another, which 
they faſten on the block with paſte, the 
ſtrokes or lines being turned towards the 
wood: when the paper is dry, they waſh 
it gently over with a ſpunge dipped in wa- 
ter, which done, they take off the paper 
by degrees, ſtill rubbing it a little with the 
tip of the finger, till there is nothing left 
on the block but the ſtrokes of ink that 
form the deſign, which marks out ſo 
much of the block as is to be ſpared, or 
left ſtanding; the reſt they cut off and 
take away as curiouſly as they can with 
the point of their ſharp inſtruments. 
CuTTinGs, or SL1Ps, in gardening, the 
branches or ſprigs of trees, or plants, 
cut or ſlipped off, to ſet again, which is 
done in any moiſt fine earth. The beſt 
time for this operation is from the middle 
of Auguſt to the middle of April; but 
when it is done, the ſap ought not to be 
too much in the top, leſt it die or decay 
before that part in the earth has root 
enough to ſupport the top; neither muſt 
it be very dry or ſcanty, for the ſap in 
the branches aſſiſts it to ſtrike roots: if 
done in the ſpring, let them not fail of 
water in the ſum mer. In providing them, 
ſuch branches as have burs, knobs, or 
joints, are to be cut off, two or three 
inches beneath the burs, Cc. and the 
leaves are to be ſtripped off ſo far as they 
are placed in the earth, leaving no ſide- 
branch: ſmall top ſprigs, of two or three 
years growth, are the beſt for this opera- 
tion. 
CUTTLE-FISH, the engliſh name of the 
ſepia of ichthyologiſts, called by ſome the 
ink-fiſh. See SEPIA. 
CUVETTE, or CUNETTE. 
ticle CUNETTE. 
CUYO, a diviſion of Chili, in ſouth Ame- 
rica. 
CUZT, the moſt eaſtern province of the 
kingdom of Fez, in Airica. 
CYAMEA, a name antiently v*d for the 
black flinty wtites, or eagle-Hlene. ce 
the articic AETIT ZZ. 


See the ar- 


* 


go 
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no other inſtruments than little ſharp CYAMUS, in botany, the ſame with the 


C YC 


faba ſativa, or garden-bean; See BEAM. 


CYANUS, the BLVE-BOTTLE, in botany; 


makes a diſtin& genus of plants, accord- 
ing to Tournefort, but is comprehended 
by Linnæus among the centauria. See 
the article CENTAURIA. 

This plant is an alexipharmic and uterine, 
It is ſaid to be of uſe alſo in the king's 
evil, in palpitations of the heart; and a 
water diſtilled from it is of ſervice in in- 
flammations of the eyes, Sc. 


CY ATHOIDES, in botany, the ſame with 


what Linnæus calls peziza. See PEz1zA. 


CYATHUS, in roman antiquity, a liquid 


meaſure, containing four ligulas, or 
half a pint engliſh wine-mealure, being 
4695 ſolid inches. See MEASURE. 


CYCEON, in antiquity, a name given by 


poets and phylicians to a mixture of meal 
and water, and ſometimes of other in- 
gredients. Dioſcorides extolled the coarles 
Nee being made of water and meal 
alone, ſaying that it refrigerates and 
nouriſhes greatly : the richer cyceon was 
compoled of wine, honey, Cc. 


CYCLAMEN, $0W-BREAD, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria- monog ynia clals 
ot plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal ; the tube is ſubgloboſe, 
double the ſize of the cup; yet ſmall and 
natant ; the limb is large, and turns up- 
wards, and is divided into five ovato- 
lanceolate ſegments; the fruit is aroundiſh 
berry, opening in five or fix places at 
the top, and containing only one cell ; the 
ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and angu- 
lar, See plate LXV. hg. 2. 

The root is a powerful aperient and 
abſtergent, is of uſe in obſtructions of the 
menſes, and in expelling a dead fetus ; 
but it is to be uſed with great caution. 


CYCLE, ua., inchronology, a certain 


period or ſeries of years, which regu- 
larly proceed from the firlt to the laſt, 
and then return again to the firſt, and 
circulate perpetually, See PERIOD. 
The moſt conſiderable cycles are thoſe of 
the ſun, of the moon, and of the roman 
indiction. | 


The CYCLE of the ſun conſiſts of twenty- 


eight years, which contain all the poſſible 
combinations of the dominical letters, 
in reſpe& to their ſucceſſive order, as 
pointing out the common years and leap- 
years; fo that, aſter the expiration of the 
cycle, the days of the month return in 
the ſame order to the ſame days of the 
week, throughout the next cycle; ex- 

cept 


e 


cept that upon every centeſimal year, 
which 1s not a leap- year, the letters mult 
always be removed one place forward, to 
make them anſwer to the years of the 
cycle; for inſtance, if the year 1800 were 
2 leap-year, as every centeſimal year is 
in the julian account, the dominical let- 
ters would be E D, and C would be the 
dominical letter of the next year: but as 
it is a common ycar in the gregorian ac- 
count, D is the dominical letter of 1901, 
which anſwers to the eighteenth of the cy- 
cle, C to the nineteenth, &c. until the next 
centeſimal year, SeeNOMINICAL LETTER, 
To find the year of this cycle for any 


© $697] 


2 &* 


year of the chriſtian æra, add 9 to the 
current year of Chriſt, becauſe the cycle 
commenced nine years before the chri- 
ſtian æra, and divide the ſum by 28, the 
quotient will ſhew the number of eycles 
which have revolved ſince the beginning 
of that in which the chriſtian æra com- 
menced : and the remainder, if any, 
ſhews the current year of the cycle: 
but if there be no remainder, it ſhews 
that it is the laſt, or twenty -eighth yeor of 
the cycle. | 

The dominical letter of each year in this 
cycle, until the year 1800, appears by the 
tollowing table. 


12845 FE| 9 AG|13 CBII ) E DIZ2I GF[2;5 BA 
s Bis Dizo Fins Als hs EG Wo 
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CycLr of the moon, or Lunar CYCLE, CYCLE of the roman mdifion, is a period 


called alſo the golden number, is a pe- 
riod of nineteen years, aſter which the 
new and full moons return on the ſame 
days of the months, only one hour twen- 
ty-cight minutes ſooner : fo that, on 
whatever days the new and full moon 
fall this year, they will happen nineteen 
years hence, on the ſame days of the 
moygths, except when a centeſimal com- 
mon year falls within the cycle, which 
will move the new and full moons a day 
later in the calendar than otherwiſe they 
would have fallen, inſomuch that a new 
moon which fell before the centeſimal 
year, ſuppoſe on March 16, will fall 
nineteen years afterwards, on March 11. 
The number of years elapſed in this cycle 
is called the prime, from its uſe in pointing 
out the day of the new moon, primum lunæ, 
and the golden number, as deſerving to 
be writ in letters of gold. See PRIME. 
The golden numbers are thoſe placed in 
the firſt column of the calendar, betwixt 
March 21 and April 18, both incluſive, 
to denote the days upon which thoſe full 
moons fall, which happen upon, or next 
after, March 21, in thoſe years of which 
they are reſpectively the golden numbers. 
Sec the article CALENDAR. 

For finding the golden number, add one 
to the current year of our Lord, becauſe 
one year of this cycle was ęlapſed before 
the chriſtian æra began, and divide by 
19, the remainder is the current year of 
this cycle, or golden number ; but if no- 
thing remains, it ſhews that it is the laſt 
year of the cycle, and conſequently the 
golden number 1 19, | 


of fiſteen years, in uſe among the Ro- 
mans, commencing from the third year 
before Chriſt. This cycle has no con» 
nection with the celeſtial motions ; but 
was inſtituted, according to Baronius, by 
Conſtantine z who having reduced the 
time which the Romans were obliged ta 
ſerve to fifteen years, he was conſe- 
quently obliged, every fifteen years, ta 
impole, or indicere, according to the la- 
tin expreſſion, an extraordinary tax for 
the payment of thoſe who were diſcharg- 
ed; and hence aroſe this cycle. 

To find the cycle of indiction for any 
given year, add 3 to the given year, and 
divide the tum by 15, the remainder is 
the current year + the cycle of indiction 3 
if there be no remainder, it is the fifteenth 
or laſt year of the indiction. 

Thete three cycles multiplied into one 
another, that is z28 x19 * 15, amount ta 
7980, which is called the julian period, 
after which the three foregoing cycles 
will begin again together. This period 
had its imaginary beginning 710 years 
before the creation, according to the com- 
mon opinion among chronologers con- 
cerning the age of the world, and is not 
yet 1 It is much uſed in chronolo- 
gical tables, See EPOCHA and PERIOpD. 


CYCLIDIA, in zoology, a genus of ani- 


malcules of a rountith figure, without 
any limbs. See ANIMALCULE, 


CYCLISCUS, in ſurgery, an inftrument 


of ythe form of a half moon, uſed in 
rg the ſkull, in caſe of fractures of 


that part, 
7 


See FRACTURE. 
| CY CLOID, 


e 


tranſcendental kind, called alſo the tro- 
choid. It is generated in the following 
manner: if the circle C D H (plate 
LXV. fig. 1.) roll on the given ſtraight 
line AB, ſo that all the parts of the 
eircumference be Nr to it one after 
another, the point C that touched the 
line AB in A, by a motion thus com- 

d of a circular and rectilinear mo- 
tion, will deſcribe the curve ACE B, 
called the cycloid, the properties of which 
are theſe: 1. If on the axis EF be de- 
ſeribed the generating circle EGF meet- 
ing the ordinate CK in G, the ordi- 
nate will be equal to the ſum of the arc 
EG and its right ſite GK; that is, 
CK will be equal to EG+GK. 2. 
The line CH parallel to the chord EG 
is a tangent to the cycloid in C. 3. The 
arch of the cycloid EL is double of the 
chord E M, of the correſponding arc of 
the generating circle EMF : hence the 
ſemicycloid EL B is equal to twice the 
diameter of the generating circle EF; 
and the whole cycloid ACEB is qua- 
druple of the diameter EF. 4. If ER 
be parallel to the baſe AB, and CR 
parallel to the axis of the cycloid EF; 
the ſpace ECR, bounded by the arc of 


the cycloid EC, and the lines ER and 


RC, ſhall be equal to the circular area 
EGK : hence it follows, if AT, per- 
pendicular to the baſe AB, meet ER 
in T, the ſpace ETACE will be equal 


to the ſemicircle EG: and fince AF 


is equal to the ſemicircumference EGF, 
the rectangle EFAT, being the rect- 
angle of the diameter and ſemicircumſe- 
rence, will be equal to four times the ſe- 
micircle EGF ; and therefore the area 
ECAFE will be equal to three times 
the area of the generating ſemicircle 
EGF. Again, if you draw the line 
EA, the area intercepted betwixt the 
cycloid ECA, and the ſtraight line EA 
will be equal to the ſemicircle EGF; 
for the area ECAFE is equal to three 
times EGF, and the triangle EAF= 
AFX EF, the rectangle of the ſemi- 
circle and radius, and conſequently equal 
to a2EGF; therefore their difference 
the area ECAE is equal to EGF, 5. 
Take ESO K, draw 4Z parallel to 
the baſe, meeting the generating circle 
in X, and the cycloid in Z, and join 
CZ, FX; then ſhall the area CZ EC 
be equal to the ſum of the triangles 


GFK and bFX, Hence an infinite 
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CYCLOID, in geometry, a curve of the 


STD 

number of ſegments of the cycloid ma 
be aſſigned, that are perfectly quadrable. 
For example, if the ordinate C K be 
ſuppoſed to cut the axis in the middle of 
the radius OE, then K and 6 coincide; 
and the area ECK becomes in that caſe 
equal to the triangle GK F, and EZ be- 
comes equal to F 6 X, and theſe triangles 
themſelves become equal. 

This is the curve on which the doctrine 
of pendulums and time-meaſuring inſtru- 
ments in a great meaſure depend ; Mr, 
Huygens having demonſtrated that from 
whatever point or height a heavy body 
oſcillating on a fixed center begins to de- 
ſcend, while it continues to move in a 
eycloid, the time of its falls or oſcilla- 
tions will be equal to each other. It is 
likewiſe demonſtrable, that it is the curve 
of quickeſt deſcent, i. e. a body falling 
in it, from any given point above, to an- 
other not exactly under it, will come 
to this point in a leſs time than in any 
other curve paſling through thoſe two 
points. See the articles PENDULUM and 
OSCILLATION, 


CYCLOIDAL, ſomething belonging to a 


cycloid. See the preceding article. Hence 
the cycloidal ſpace is the area bounded 
by the cycloid and its ſubtenſe. 


CYCLOMETRY, a term ſometimes uſed 


for the menſuration of circles. See the 
article CIRCLE. 


CYCLOPZEDIA, or ENCYCLOP.# DIA, 


denotes the circle or compals of arts and 
ſciences. A cyclopxdia, fay the authors 
of the french Encyclopedie, ought to ex- 
plain, as much as poſſible, the order and 
connection of human knowledge, 
Cyclopædias are generally in the form of 
dictionaries, where every branch of know- 
ledge is reſolved into its conſtituent parts, 
the deſcription whereof is to be found un- 
der their reſpective articles. See the article 
DICTIONARY, and the Introduction to 
this work. 


CYCLOPTERUS, the LuUmP-FIsH, in 


ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes of the or- 

der of the branchioſtegi : it is alſo called 

the ſea-owl, and by the Scots the cock- 
addle. 

t is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes of this 
order, by its belly-fins growing toge- 
ther in the form of a funnel. It is a 
clumſy fiſh, being very thick in propor- 
tion to its length. 


CYDER, or C1DbER, an excellent drink 


made of the juice of apples, eſpecially 
the more curious table-kinds ; the juice 
0 
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of theſe being eſteemed more cordial and 

leaſant than that of the wild and harſh 
Eads, growing plentifully in the counties 
of Hereford, Worceſter, Gloceſter, &c. 
However, mixture of fruits is a great 
advantage to this liquor; the meaneſt 
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preſſed, ſeumming it continually, and 
obſerving to let it boil no longer than till 
it acquires the colour of ſinall beer: when 
cold, put it into a caſk, leaving a ſmall 
vent; and when it begins to bubble up 
out of the vent, bottle it for ule. 


apples mingled together making as good CYDONIA, the QUINCE-TRLE, in buta- 


cyder as the beſt kinds alone: but the 
beſt mixture of all, according to Mr. 


ny, is made by Linnzus a ſpecies of tha 
pyrus. See QUINCE and Prrus. 


Worlidge, is that of red-ſtreaks with CYGNUS, the swax, in ornithology, a 


golden-rennets, obſerving always that they 
be of equal ripeneſs. It conduces greatly 
to the goodneſs of the cyder, to let the 
apples lie a week or two in heaps, before, 
they are preſſed; in doing which every 
man may be ſreely left to the cuſtoms of 
his own native country : but a due ma- 
nagement of the expreſſed juice is of the 


well-known water-fow], ranked among 
the anas-kind. See Anas. 

The ſwan is a large and beautiful bird, 
of a ſnow-white all over; as is the wild 
ſwan, repreſented in plate LXIII. fig. 1. 
n“ 2. only ſomewhat lels in ſize: the 
head of the tame kind is repreſented, ii. 
92. ; 


utmoſt importance. After ſtraining the CyYyGxus CUCULLATUsS, the HOODFED= 


liquor through a ſieve, let it ſtand a = 
or two in an open tun, covered only wit 


SWAN, a name by which ſome call the 
dodo. See the article Dopo. 


z cloth, or boards, to keep out the duſt, CYGxus, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 


that the more groſs parts may ſubſide. 
Then draw it off in pails into the veſſels, 
wherein it is intended to be kept, ob- 
ſerving to leave an eighth part of them 


the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 


ſtars according to Ptolemy's catalogue, 
of 19 in Tycho's, and in the Britann ic 
catalogue of 107. 


empty. Set theſe veſſels in your coldeſt CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſolid body, 


cellars, with the bung open, or covered 
only with a looſe cover, both that the vo- 
latile teams may have free vent, and that 
the muſt may be kept cool, otherwiſe it 
is apt to ferment too much. Having ter- 
mented in this manner for hifteen or twen- 
ty days, the veſſel may be ſtopped up 
cloſe; and, in two or three months time, 
the cyder will be fit for drinking. But 
if you expect cyder in perfection, lo as to 


ſuppoſed to he generated by the rotation 
of a parallelogram, as C BEF, about one 
ot its tides CF (plate LXII. fig. 8. 1 x.) 
If che generating parallclogram be rect- 
angular, as CBEF, the ylinder it pro- 
duces will be a right cylinder, that is, it 
will have its axis perpendicular to its 
bate. If thSparallelogram be a rhombus, 
or rhomboides, the cylinder will be ob- 
lique or ſcalenous. 


flower in the glaſs, it muſt be glued, as Properties of the CYLINDER. 1. The ſec- 


they call it, and drawn off into bottles, 
after it has been a ſhort time in the caſk : 
this is done by pouring into each vellel a 
pint of the infuſion of ſixty or ſeventy 
grains of the moſt tranſparent ilinglaſs, 
or fiſh-glue, imported from Archangel, 
in a little white-wine and river, or rain- 
water, ſtirred well together, after being 
rained through a linnen cloth, When 
this viſcous ſubſtance is put into the caſk, 
it ſpreads itſelf over the ſurface like a net, 
and carrigs all the dregs to the bottom 
with it. 

Ginger added to cyder, not only corrects 
its windineſs, but makes it more briſk ; 
and a few drops of currant-juice, beſides 
tinging, adds a pleaſant quickneſs to it. 
Honey, or ſugar, mixed with ſome ſpices, 
and added to flat cyder, will very much 
revive it, 0 

Some commend boiling of cyder-juice, 


which ſhould be done as foon as it is 


\ 
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tion of every cylinder by a plane oblique . 


to its baſe, is an ellipſis. 2. The ſuper- 
ficies of a right cyiinder is equal to the 
prgony of the bale multiplied into the 
ength of its fide. 3. The ſolidity of a 
cylinder is equal to the area of its baſe, 
multiplied into its altitude. 4. Cylinders 
of the ſame baſe, and ſtanding 8 
the ſame parallels are equal. «. Every 
cylinder is to a ſpheroid inſcribed in it, as 
3 to 2. 6. If the altitudes of two right 
cylinders be equal to the diameters of their 
bales, thoſe cylinders are to one another as 
the cubes of the diameters of their baſes. 
To find a circle equal to the ſurface of a 
cylinder, we have this theorem: the ur- 
face of a cylinder is equal to a circle, 
whoſe radius is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameter and height of the cy- 
linder. The diameter of a ſphere, and 
altitude of a cylinder equal thereto, be- 
ing given, te find the diameter of the cy- 
5 N linder, 
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Scenography of a CYLINDER, 
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Hinder, the theorem is, the ſquare of the CYLINDER-VACANT, in gunnery, is that 


diameter of the iphere is to the ſquare of 
the diameter of the cylinder equal to it, 
nearly, as triple the altitude of the 2 
der to double the diameter of the ſphere. 


Refiſlance of a CYLINDER. Sce the article 


RESISTANCE. 


Rolling, or loaded CYLINDER, in philoſophy, 


a cylinder which rolls up an inclined 
plane. The phænomenon of the rolling 
cvlinder may be eafily accounted for, trom 
what we have obſerved under CENTER 
of gravity. For let ABED (plate LXIII. 
fig. 8. n? 2.) repreſent a ſection of a cy- 
linder of wood, biaſſed on one fide with 
cylindric piece pf lead, as B; this will 
* the center of gravity out of the cen- 
ter of magnitude C, to ſome point G, 
between C and B. Let FH be an in- 
clined plane, whoſe bale is FL. It is 
evident the cylinder laid upon the plane 
will no where reſt but there where a per- 
pendicular to the horizon FL paſſes thro” 
the-center of gravity G, and that point of 
the plane E, in which the cylinder touches 
it; and this in all angles of inclination of 
the plane, leſs than that whoſe fine is equal 
to CG, the radius beingCD. This will 
happen only in two ſituations, AB ED 
and abed; becaule when the cylinder 
moves, the center of gravity deſcribing a 
circle round the center of magnitude C, 
this circle will meet the perpendicular in 
two points G and g, in each of nich 
the center of gravity being ſupported, the 
cylinder will reſt. Therefore the cylin- 
der moves from E to e, by the deſcent 
of the center of gravity from G to g, in 
the arch of the cycloid Gg. 
If the cylinder ABE D (ibid. n? z.) 
inſiſting on the horizontal line EL, in 
the point E, has the center of gravit 
G in the horizontal diameter DB, it 
will gravitate in the perpendicular G e, 
If therefore a plane 7H touch the cy- 
Tinder in the point e, it is plain the cy- 
linder cannot cither aſcend or deſcend on 
ſuch a plane; becauſe G, in any ſitua- 
tion between ę and H, or e and F, will 
gravitate to the left or right, from the 
point in which the cylinder touches the 
plane, and ſo will, in either caſe, bring 
it back to the point e. 


See the ar- 
ticle ScENOGRA PHY. 


CYLINDER-CHARGE, in gunnery, that part 


of a great gun which is polleſſed by the 
powder and ball. 


CYy1,INDER-CONCAVE, in gunnery, is all 


tha chace ol a piece of o:dnance, 


Hyperbolic CyLinDRO1D. 


part of the hollow that remains empty, 
after the gun is charged. See CANNON, 


CYLINDRICAL, ſomething in the form 


of, or reſembling, a cylinder: thus we 
lay, a cylindrical column, cylindrical 
compaſſes, mirrors, &c, See the article 
COLUMN, COMPASSES, @c. 


CYLINDROID, in geometry, a ſolid bo- 


dy, approaching to the figure of a cylin- 
der, but differing from it in ſome relpeR, 
as having the bates elliptical, but parallel 

and equal. See CYLINDER, 


See the article 
HYPERBOLIC. : 


CYLINDRUS, in natural hiſtory, a genus 


of ſhell-fiſh, the ſhell of which is ſimple, 
without a hinge, formed of one continu- 
ed piece, and of a figure approaching ts 
that of a cylinder. Its animal inhabit- 
ant is called limax. See LIMAx. 
The clavicle of this ſhell is, in ſome ſpe- 
cies, continuous with the reſt of the 5 
in others, it is divided from it by a kind 
of circle, and in ſome it is coronated. 
There are a great many very elegant ſpe- 
cies of it, as the brocade-ſhell, tulip-ſhell, 
porphyry-ſhell, letter-ſhell, c. See 
plate LXIV. fig. 5. where n“ 1. repre- 
ſents the tulip-ſhell, n® 2. the porphyry- 
ſhell, and n* 3. the gold-broad-ſhell. 


CYMA, or CYMaT1uM, in architecture. 


See the article CYMATIUM. 


CYMA, in botany, the tender ſtalk which 


herbs ſend forth in the beginning of the 
ſpring, particularly thoſe of the cabbage- 


kind. 


CYMATIUM, in archite dure, a mem- 


ber, or moulding, of the corniche, the 
profile of Which is waved, that is, con- 
cave at top, and convex at bottom. See 
the article CORNICHE. 

Vitruvius does not confine the cyma- 
tium to the comiche, but uſes it in- 
differently for any ſimilar moulding, 
wherever he meets with it, in which he 
differs from the moſt accurate among the 
moderns. Felibien makes two kinds of 
cymatiums, the one right, and the other 
inverted. In the firſt, that part which 


projects the fartheſt js concave, and is 


otherwiſe called gula recta, and doucine: 
in the other, the part that projects fartheſt 


is convex, called gula inverſa, or ſalon. 


The engliſh architects do not uſually 

ive the name eymatium to theſe mould - 
ings, except when they are found on the 
tops of corniches; but the workmen uſe 
the name indifferently, wherever they are 


found . 
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quarter- round. Philander makes two do- 
ric cy matiums, of which this is one, 
Baldus calls this the leſbian aſtragal. 

Doric CYMATIUM is a cavetto, or a ca- 
vity leſs than a ſemicircle, having its pro- 
jecture ſubduple to its height. Sec the 
article DoRic. 

Leſbian CxMAriuvu, according to Vitru- 
vius, is what our architects otherwiſe 
call talon, viz. a concavo-convex mem - 
ber, having its projecture ſubduple to 
its height, 

CYMBAL, CA, a muſical inſtrument 

in uſe among the antients. The cymbal 
was round, made of brats, like our kettic- 
drums, and, as ſome think, in their torm, 
but ſmaller, and of different uſe. 
Caſſiodorus calls it acetabulum, i. e. a 
hollow piece, the name of a cup, or ca- 
vity of a bone, wherein another is lodg- 
ed or articulated. 
Authors compare cymbals to the lips, 
becauſe they formed ſounds by, preſling 
and ſtriking one againſt another, whence 
they muſt have been compoſed of two ſe- 
veral parts. Ovid gives cymbals the epi- 
thet of genialia, becauſe they were uſed 
at weddings and other diverſions. The 
Jews had their cymbals, or, at leaft, in- 
ſtruments which traaſlators render cym- 
bals; but as to their matter and form, 
critics are {till in the dark. The modern 
cymbal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in 
ule among vagrants, gypſies, &c, 

CYMBALARIA,, in botany, a kind of 
antirrhinum, or ſnapdragon, See the 
article SXAPDRAGON, 

CYMBARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynuamia-angioſpermia clais of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal ; the tube is oblon and ventricole z 
the limb ringent ; the upper lip divided 
into two reflex and obtule ſegments, the 
lower lip into three obtuſe ſegments ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing 
one cell, and divided by two valves; the 
ſeeds are numerous, {mcoth, and an- 


ulated, 

CYMBIFORME 0s, a hone otherwiſe 
called naviculare. See NAVICULARE. 
CYMBIUM, the ſame with the gondola- 

ſhell. See the article GONDOLA., 

CYMENE, in botany, a name antiently 
uſed for dyer's weed. 

CYMINALIS, the ſame with the gentia- 
na, or plant whoſe root is the gentian of 
the ſhops. 

CYNZEDUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
labrus, of a yellow colour, with a purple- 
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Tuſcan CyMaTiuM conſiſts of an ovalo or 


CYNANCEE, among phyſicians, denotes 


CYNANCHUM, in botany, a genus of the 


CYNANTHEMIS, the fame with the 


CYNANTHROPTA, in medicine, the diſ- 


and cvery thing that is bright, and dreads 


CYNAPIUM, in botany, a name given 


- See the article ETYUsSa, 
CYNARA, the ARTICHOAR, in botany, 


CYNEBOTE, the ſame with cenegild. 


CYNEDUS. See the article CYxzDvs, 
CYNICS, a fect of antient philoſophers, 


EN 


coloured back, and the back-fin reach» 
ing from the head to the tail. 


an inflammation ot the larynx. Sce the 
article Qudzx. 


pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one petal, di- 
vided into five long and linear ſegments 
at the edge: the fruit is made up of two 
oblong and acuminated toll:cles, which 
torm only one cell, wherein are numerous 
oblon ſeeds, crowned with down. 


cotula fœtida, or ſtinking may-weed. 


temper occaſioned by the bite of à mad 
dog, whereih the patient avoids the light 


the water ſo much, that he trembles :t 
the fight or even the remembrance of it. 
See HYDROPHOBIA, 
It 13 communicated to a perſon by the 
bite of any animal, as a dog, wolf, c. 


by Rivinus to the ethuſa of Linnæus. 


a genus of the (p1gene/ra- poly uamia-aqualis 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is tubulated and uniform, and the 
hermaphrodite flowers almoſt equal ; the 
proper flower is monopetalous and funnel- 
tormed ; the fruit is raked ; the cup a 
little connivent ; the ſeed is ſingle, ob- 
longo-ovated, quadragono- compreſſed, 
and crowned wich a long ſeilile down. 
See plate LXV. fig. 5. 
The ule of artichoaks, as a food, is well 
known. Among phyſicians, both the 
head and root are recommended as ape- 
ritive, and therefore good in ſuppreſſious 
of urine and the jaundice: it is alto ſaid 
to be a provocative to venery, and to cure 
barrennels. 


See the articles BOTE ni CENEGILD. 


who valued themſelves upon their con- 
tempt of riches and ſtate, arts and lei- 
ences, and every thing, in ſhort, except 
virtue or morality. | 
The cynic philotophers owe their origin 
and inititution to Antiſthenes of Athens, a 
diſciple of Socrates, who, being aſked 
of what uſe his philoſophy had been to 
him, replied, „“ It enables me to live 
with myſelf.” Diogenes was the moth ta- 
mous of his diſciples, in whoſe life the ſy- 
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ſtem of this philoſophy appears in its 
greateſt perfection: he led a moſt wretch - 
ed life, a tub having ſerved him for a 
lodging, which he rolled before him, 
wherever he went; yet he was, never- 
theleſs, not the more humble on account 
of his ragged cloak, bag, and tub; for, 
one day, entering Plato's houſe, at a 
time that there was a ſplendid entertain- 
ment there, for ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, he jumped up upon a very rich 
couch, in all his dirt, ſaying, **I trample 
on the pride of Plato.” Ves (replied 
Plato) but with great pride, Diogenes.” 
He had the utmoſt contempt for all the hu- 
man race, for he walked the ſtreets of 
Athens, at noon-day, with a lighted 
lantern in his hand, telling the people, 
„ Hewas in ſearch of a man.” Amongſt 
many excellent maxims of morality, , 
held ſome very pernicious opinions; for 
he uſed to ſay, that the uninterrupt- 
ed good fortune of Harpalus, who ge- 
nerally paſſed for a thief and a robber, 
was a teſtimony againſt the gods. He 
regarded chaſtity and modeſty as weak- 
neſſes; hence Laertius obſerves of him, 
that he did every thing openly, whe- 
ther it belonged to Ceres er Venus, 
though he adds that Diogenes only 
ran to an excels of impudence to put 
others out of conceit with it: but impu- 
dence was the churaGteriſtic of theſe plulo- 
ſophers, who argued, that what was 
right to be done, might be done at all 
times, and in all places. 'The chief prin- 
ciple of this ſet, in common with the 
ſtoics, was, that we ſhould follow na- 
ture; but they differed from the ſtoics in 
their explanation of that maxim, the cy- 

- nics being of opinion that a man follow- 
ed nature, that gratificd his natural mo- 
tions and appetites ; while the ſtoies un- 
deritood right reaſon, by the word nature. 

Cynic srasu, a kind of convulſton, 
wherein the patient imitates the howlings 
ot dogs. See CONVULSION. 


CYNIPS, in zoology, a genus of four- 


winged flies, of the hymenoptera-order, 
armed with a conical aculeus, or ſting, 
at the tail. 
CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, a name 
given to, the larger monkeys, with a 
long noſe, and a head reſembling that of a 
dog : thete are utually called, in engliſh, 
baboons. 
CYNOCRAMBE, in botany, a ſpecies 
of mercurialis. See MERCURIALIS. 
CYNOCTONON, a name uſed by ſome for 
the aconite. See ACONITE, 
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CYNODESMUS, among anatemiſts, tlie 
ſame with frenum. See the article 
FR ANUM, 

CYNOGLOSSOIDES, in botany, a kind 
of borrage. See the article BORRAGE. 
CYNOGLOSSUM, HnouNnD's TONGUF, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
monog ynia claſs of plants, whoſe corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, of the length of 
the cup; the tube is cylindric, and ſhorter 
than the limb, which is divided into 
five obtule ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of 
four roundiſh depreſſed capſules ; the feed 
is ſingle, of an oval figure, gibbous, acu- 
minated, and ſmooth. See plate LXV. 

fig. 3. 

Its root is kept in the ſhops, and is 
eſteemed a pectoral and narcotic. 

Some recommend it in catarrhs, the go- 
norrheea, and ſcrophulous caſes. 

CYNOGLOSSUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh 
of the pleuroneQes-kind, with the eyes 
on the right, and the anus on the left 
ſide, and turniſhed with ſharp teeth. Sec 
the article PLEURONECTES. 

CYNOMETRA, in botany, à genus of 
the decandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, 
the cup of which is divided into four ſeg- 
ments ; and the fruit is a fleſhy lunated 
pod, containing a ſingle ſeed. 

CYNOMORIUM, MALTESE FUNGUS, in 
botany, a genus of the monoecta-monan- 
dria claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
a mentaceous; the female floſcules being 
mixed with the male ones on ſome plants, 
and ſcarce removed from them, and nei- 
ther having any corolla; the fruit is 
naked, and the ſecd ſingle and roundiſh, 
Sec plate LXVI. fig. 2. 

This plant is a very powerful aſtringent. 

CYNOMUIA, the voc- rx, in 2zoolo- 
gy. See the article Do0G-FLY. 

CYNOREXY, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with bulimy. See BuLimyY, 

CYNORRHODON, the DOG-ROSE, in 
botany, the common wild briar, Sce 
the article RosE, 

CYNOSBATOS, the ſame with the cynor- 
rhodon. See the preceding article. 

CYNOSPASTOS, a name uſed by ſome 
tor the garden-piony. 

CYNOSURA, in aſtronomy, a name given 
by the Greeks to the conſtellation of ur- 


ſa minor. See the article URSA. 


This is the conſtellation next to the north 
ole. 


P 
CY NOSURUS, Doc's-ratLl GRASS, in 
botany, a genus of the triandria- dyginia 
claſs of plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of 
two valves; the exterior coneave, longer, 
all 
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and ariſtated ; the interior, plane, with- 
out any ariſta: the corolla ſurrounds the 
ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, 
and pointed at each end. 

CYON, or C10N, among gardeners. See 
the article C1ON, 

CYPERELLA, a plant, otherwiſe called 
ſchoenus. See SchokNus. 

CYPEROIDES, in botany, the ſame with 
the carex of Linnæus. See CAREX. 

CYPERUS, in botany, a ome of the 

triandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla, nor any pericarpium ; the 
ſeed is ſingle, of a triquetrous form, 
acuminated, and having no villi or hairs. 
See plate LXV. fig. 4. 
The roots of this plant are carminative 
and attenuant; they promote the menſes, 
and are good in all chronic caſes, ariſing 
from obltruCtions of the viſcera. 

CYPHER, or CIPHER, See CIPHER, 

CYPHI, in the materia medica of the ara- 
bians, certain aromatic confections, or 
perfumes, compoſed of raiſins, turpen- 
tine, myrrh, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſ- 
ſia lignea, &c. tempered with honey and 
ſome wine; of uſe againſt poiſons, de- 
fluxions, &c. and formerly uſed by the 
egyptian prielts to anoint their gods. 

CYPHOMA, CyPnos, or CYPHoOsts, an 
incurvation of the ſpine, forming a crook- 
edneſs in the back. See SPINE. 

CYPHONISM, in grecian antiquity, a 
puniſhment inflicted upon criminals, by 
faſtening a collar of wood round their 
necks, which conſtrained them to keep 
their heads bowed down: ſome ſay, the 
neck, hands, and feet were fettered or 
incloſed within it. 

CYPRAA, a kind of fſnail-ſhells, of an 
oval contorted figure, and with a longi- 
tudinal aperture. 

To this genus belong the concha veneris 
and the moncta guineenſis, the former of 
which is repreſented in plate LXIV. fig. 6. 

CYPRESS, cupreſus, the engliſh name of 
a genus of trees. See CUPRESSUS, 

Summer-CY PRESS, the ſame with the che- 
nopodium of botaniſts. See the article 
CHENOPODIUM. 

CYPRINUS, in ichthyology, a very com- 
prehenſive genus of fiſhes of the order 
of the malacopytergi, the characters 
of which are theſe : the branchioſtege 
membrane on each fide contains three 
ſmall bones; the mouth is toothleſs, ex- 
cept that towards the orifice of the ſto- 
mach there are two ſerrated bones, which 
ſerve inſtead of teeth. 
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This is 2 very numerous genus, oom- 
prehending the roach, tench, carp, gud- 
geon, barbel, chub, bream, bleak, &c. 

CY PRIPEDIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the g ynandria-diandria claſs, 
the flower of which conſiſts of four or five 
very long, erect, and narrow petals; the 
fruit is an oval unilocular capſule, con- 
taining a great number of minute ſeeds. 

CYPRUS, an iſland. fituated in the moſt 
eaſterly part of the Levant, or Mediter- 
ranean fea, between 33“ and 36“ eaft 
longitude, and between 34% and 36 
north latitude. 

It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long and ſeventy broad, and is ſubject to 
the Turks. 

Knights of CYPRUS, an order inſtituted by 
Guy de Luſignan, titular king of Jeruſa- 
lem, to whom Richard I. of England, 
aſter coaquering this iſland, — over 
his right. 

Theſe knights were alſo denominated 
knights of ſilence, and knights of the 
ſword. 

CYPRUS-BIRD, the ſame with the atricapil- 
la, or black-cap. 

CyPRus-woop, the ſame with roſe- wood, 
or aſpalalth. See ASPALATH. 

CYRENAICS, cyrenaici, a ſect of antient 

phileſophers, ſo called from their founder, 
Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of So- 
crates. 
The great principle of their doctrine was, 
that the ſupreme good of man in this life 
is pleaſure ; whereby they not only 
meant a privation of pain and a tran- 
quillity of mind, but an aſſemblage of all 
mental and ſenſual pleaſures, particular- 
ly the laſt. See EpiCUREAN. 

CYROCEPHALUS, in botany, a name 

iven to ſnapdragon. Sec SNAPDRAGON. 
cys T, the bag, or tunic, including all 
incyſted tumors, as the ſcirrhus, athero- 
ma, ſteatoma, meliceres, &c. See the 

articles SCIRRHUS, ATHEROMA, Ve. 
If in extracting an incyſted tumour, the 
including cyſt be — or wounded, 
care muſt be taken to remove it, other - 
wiſe the tumour will ſpeedily return, See 

the article ENCYSTED TUMOURS. 

Indeed if the tumour be a ſcirrhus, fare 
coma, ſteatoma, or in a glandular part, 
the contents are hard enough to make a 
clean extirpation of it, notwithſtanding its 
including coats be wounded : but when 
the matter of the tumour is ſoft or fluid, 
by its eſcaping, the tumour will become 
ſlaccid, fo that it will hardly be poſſible 
to 
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7 te make a clean extirpation of the cyſt,” 

þ without - Jeaving ſome fragment behind, 
which muſt in that caſe be brought away 
by dreſſing the abſceſs with digeſtives, 

c. See ABSCESS. 

«CYSTIC, a name given to two arteries and 
two veins, opening into the gall- bladder. 

The cyſtic arteries, cyſtice gemellæ, are 
two arteries proceeding from the right 
branch of the ceehac ; and that trunk of 
the vena porta which goes into the liver 
affords the cyſtic veins. 

Crsric bucr, qſicus dufus, a pipe that 
goes into the neck of the cyſtis, or gall- 
bladder, into which ſome bilious dues 

' 'Vikewiſe open, and through which the 
greater part of the bile is evidently carri- 
ed into the cyſtis, in human ſubjects. 

-CySTIC Bux, one of the two kinds of 
bile, being diſtinguiſhed into the cyſtic 
and hepatic bile; See the article BiUxE. 


- and more coloured than the hepatic. 
-CYSTICAPNOS, a name uſed by Boer- 
haave for a kind of fumaria, or fumito- 
ry. See the article FUMARIA. 
CYSTIS, in anatomy, the fame with ye- 
ficula, or bladder. See BLADDER and 
VESICULA. ; 
CysT1s, in botany, a name antiently given 
to the alkekengi. See ALKEKENGL, 
CYTHARA, or CITHARA. See the ar- 
ticles CITHARA, | 
CY TISO-GENISTA, in botany, the 
_ ſame with the geniſta. See GEnISTA. 
CYTISUS, $1KkUB-TREFOIL, in botany, 
- genus of plants of the 4zadelphia-decan- 
driaclaſs, with a papilionaceous flower, 
and an oblong, obtuſe, and rigid for 


kidney-like feeds.” The leaves of cytiſus 

are eſteemed cooling and diſcutient. 
CYZICENS, cyzicena, a fort of magnifi- 
cent banquetting-houſes, among the an- 
tient Greeks, fo called from Cyzicus, a 
— famous for its ſumptuous buildings. 
'The cyzicens always looked to the north, 
el into pleaſant gardens, and were 
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The cyſtic bile is very bitter, thicker, 


its fruit, wherein are a few compreſſed and 
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the ſame as the triclinia and ccenacula 
were at Rome. | | 
CZACKATHURN, a town of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Stiria, and' circle of 
Auſtria, fituated near the cooflux of the 


rivers Muer and Save, about fifty miles 9 


ſouth-eaſt 'of Gratz: eaſt longit. 199, 
and north lat. 469 50”. | 

CZAR, a title of honour aſſumed by the 
great dukes, or, as they are now ſtyled, 
emperors of Ruſſia. 


Beckman makes no doubt but they took 


this title, by corruption, from cæſar, em- 
peror; and accordingly they bear an 
eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, and 
the word CASAR in their arms: yet they 
make a diſtinction between czar and c#- 
ſar, the firſt being taken for the king's 
name, and the other for the emperor's. 
The firſt that bore this title was Baſil, 
the fon of Baſilides, under whom the 
ruſſian power began to appear, about 1470, 
CZARITZIN, a town of the ruſſian em- 
pire, in the kingdom of Aſtracan, upon 
the 10 
CZASLAW, a town of Bohemia, about 
thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague: 
eaſt lon. 15* 8, and north lat. 49“ 5o'. 
CZERCASSI, a town of the Ukrain, in 
Ruſſa, ſituated on the river Nieper, about 
ninety miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiof : eaſt lon, 
320, and north lat. 49* 500. 
CZERNIC, a town of Carniola, in the 
circle of Auſtria, in Germany, ſituated 
about twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Lau- 
back: eaſt lon. 1 5®, and north lat. 4612. 
CZERNIGOF, the * of the province 
of Czernigof, in Ruſſia, near the frontiers 
of Poland ; eaſt long. 319 30', and north 
lat. 52 300. | 
CRERSKOW, a town of Warſovia, in 
Poland, fituated on theriver Viſtula, about 
thirty miles ſouth of Warſaw : eaſt long. 
21 30% and north lat, 52300. 
CZONGRODT, a town of Hungary, ſi- 
tuated on the river Thieſſe, about thir- 
teen miles north of Segedin: eaſt lon- 
gitude 20® 45”, and north lat, 4636. 
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